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States. 

HYMN   ON   THE   BIRTH   OF 

KING  EDWARD  VII. 
AT  this  moment,  in  which  the  thoughts  of 
the  nation  are  centred  upon  King  Edward, 
the  following  hymn  written  on  the  occasion 
of  his  birth  will  be  read  with  interest.  The 
author  of  it  was  Henry  Fothergill  Chorley, 
who  was  connected  with  the  Athenceum  for 
thirty-five  years. 

HYMN. 
Thou  that  from  Thy  throne  of  splendour, 

Where  the  angels  humbly  bow, 
With  an  eye  of  mercy  tender, 

Lookest  down  on  worlds  below  ; 
Deign  with  gracious  ear  to  gather 

Ev'ry  heart  of  England's  prayer ; 
King  of  Kings  !  of  parents  Father, 
Bless  the  Mother  in  the  Heir  ! 

Lord,  whose  love  paternal  heedeth 

Monarch's  triumph,  peasant's  sleep, 
Grant  him  all  that  pilgrim  needeth 

On  a  heav'nward  path  so  steep : 
Truth,  to  Fear  and  Flatt'ry  stranger ; 

Valour,  noblest  deeds  to  dare  ; 
O  through  empire's  toil  and  danger, 

Bless  the  Mother  in  the  Heir. 

Crown  his  youth  with  ail  the  pleasure 

Health  and  Strength  and  Joy  bestow ; 
Crown  his  age  with  richer  treasure, 

Love,  that  grateful  myriads  owe  : 
Be  his  reign  in  future  story 

Traced  with  words  of  record  fair ; 
God  !  to  England's  peace  and  glory, 

Bless  the  Mother  in  the  Heir ! 

J.  S.  S. 


VERSES  FOR  AN  EXPECTED  PRINCE 
OF  WALES  (1555). 

"THE  time,"  says  Fox  in  his  'Acts  and 
Monuments,'  "was  thought  to  be  nigh  that 
this  young  master  should  come  into  the 
world."  Bells  were  rung,  bonfires  and  pro- 
cessions made  in  London  and  all  over  the 
kingdom.  The  rumour,  however,  turned  out 
to  be  a  false  one.  Fox  tells  us  that  *'  there 
was  a  cradle  very  sumptuously  and  gorgeously 
trimmed,  upon  the  which  cradle  for  the  child 
appointed,  these  verses  were  written  both  in 
Latin  and  English  : — 

Quam  Mariiesobolem,  Deus  optime,  summe,  dedisti, 
Anglis  incolumem  redde,  tuere,  rege. 

The  child  which  thou  to  Mary,  0  Lord  of  might ! 

hast  send  [sic], 
To  England's  joy,  in  health  preserve,— keep,  and 

defend ! " 

'  J.  S.  S. 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 

THE  fourth  edition  of  this  celebrated 
writer's  English  works  was  published  in 
1674.  I  have  a  copy  of  it  before  me,  which 
is  of  exceptional  interest,  because  it  is  en- 
riched witn  numerous  marginal  notes,  written 
partly  just  after  the  death  of  Thomas  Oray, 
to  whom  the  annotator  refers  as  "  our  late 
poet,"  and  from  whom  he  quotes  more  than 
once.  Gray  died  in  1771.  The  notes  are 
subscribed  with  a  capital  "H,"  and  as  the 
writer  informs  us  that  all  those  pieces  (in- 
variably spelt  peices)  to  which  the  letter  is 
affixed  are  included  "in  Dr.  Hurd's  edition 
of  Cowley's  'Select  Works,"  1772,"  I  am  more 
than  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  one  of  the 
very  books  Dr.  Hurd  himself  used  in  making 
his  selection,  and  that  the  marginalia  are 
in  his  own  handwriting.  But  I  have  other 
and  stronger  reasons  for  arriving  at  this 
interesting  conclusion.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
has  the  following  sentence  in  his  life  of 
Cowley  :  "  Jonson  and  Donne,  as  Dr.  Hurd 
remarks,  were  then  in  the  highest  esteem." 
I  have  been  unable  to  consult  what  is  printed 
in  the  '  Select  Works,'  but  this  is  what  I  find 
written  in  the  margin  of  p.  33  of  the  '  Pin- 
darique  Odes,'  on  which  the  famous  one  to 
"Brutus"  begins.  The  note,  which  I  give 
exactly  as  I  find  it,  is  as  follows  : — 

"The  subject  of  this  ode  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  by  the  poet  for  ye  sake  of  venting  his  indig- 
nation against  Cromwell.— It  has  been  generally 
supposed  y'  Mr.  Cowley  had  no  ear  for  harmony, 
&  even  no  taste  of  elegant  expression.  And  we  wa 
be  apt  to  think  so  from  his  untun'd  verse,  and 
rugged  style :  but  y"  case  was  only  this :  Donne  and 
Jonson  were  the  favorite  poets  of  y"  time,  &  there- 
fore ye  models,  on  wch  our  poet  was  ambitious  to 
form  himself.  But  unhappily  these  poets  affected 
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harsh  numbers  and  uncouth  expression ;  and  w' 
they  affected  easily  came  to  be  Iqok'd  upon  as 
Beauties.  Even  Milton  himself,  in  his  yonger 
days,  fell  into  this  delusion,  (bee  his  poem  on 
Shakespear.)  But  ye  vigour  of  his  genius,  or,  per- 
haps, his  course  of  life,  wch  led  him  out  of  y"  high- 
road of  fashion,  enabled  him,  in  good  time,  to  break 
through  the  state  of— exemplar  vitiis  imitabile.* 
The  Court,  wch  had  worse  things  to  answer  for, 
kept  poor  Cowley  eternally  in  it.  He  foresoke  y" 
Conversation  (says  Dr.  Sprat,  who  design'd  him  a 
compliment  in  ye  observation),  but  never  the  Lan- 
guage of  the  Court.  H." 

Dr.  Hurd,  it  will  be  noticed,  exhibits  some 
carelessness  in  spelling;  but  as  the  memoranda 
were  intended  for  his  own  eye,  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  be  censorious.  If,  however, 
he  had  read  with  attention  Sprat's  '  Account 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Mr.  Abraham 
Cowley,'  prefixed  to  this  edition,  he  would 
not  have  stumbled  over  the  word  "  forsook," 
for  this  is  how  the  biographer  writes  :  "  He 
forsook  the  Conversation,  but  never  the 
Language,  of  the  City  and  Court." 

It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Johnson  was 
acquainted  with  this  selection  of  Cowley's 
works.  Boswell  informs  us  that  in  a  con- 
versation in  1776  "  he  expressed  his  disappro- 
bation of  Dr.  Hurd,  for  having  published  a 
mutilated  edition  under  the  title  of  '  Select 
Works  of  Abraham  Cowley,1 "  but  two  years 
afterwards  "he  seemed  to  be  in  a  more 
indulgent  humour,"  for  he  said  : — 

"I  was  angry  with  Hurd  about  Cowley,  for 
having  published  a  selection  of  his  works:  but, 
upon  oetter  consideration,  I  think  there  is  no 
impropriety  in  a  man's  publishing  as  much  as  he 
chooses  of  any  author,  if  he  does  not  put  the  rest 
out  of  the  way.  A  man,  for  instance,  may  print 
the  Odes  of  Horace  alone." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Johnson  was 
considerably  indebted  to  Kurd's  annotations. 
He  works  out  the  latter's  reference  to  Donne 
and  Ben  Jonson  as  follows  in  his  remarks 
on  the  "  metaphysic  style  "  : — 

"This  kind  of  writing,  which  was,  I  believe, 
borrowed  from  Marino  and  his  followers,  had  been 
recommended  by  the  example  of  Donne,  a  man 
of  very  extensive  and  various  knowledge,  and  by 
Jonson,  whose  manner  resembled  that  of  Donne 
more  in  the  ruggedness  of  his  lines  than  in  the 
cast  of  his  sentiments." 

Further  on  he  says  :  "  But  I  have  found  no 
traces  of  Jonson  in  his  works  :  to  emulate 
Donne  appears  to  have  been  his  purpose." 
Few  persons  will  be  found  to  allow  Jonson 
to  be  enrolled  among  the  "metaphysic 
poets  " ;  nor  will  they  admit  that  his  style 
is  rugged  and  that  he  "affected  harsh 
numbers  and  uncouth  expression."  Untuned 
numbers  he  avoided  in  his  own  poems,  and 


*  Horace,  '  Epist.,'  I.  19, 1.  17. 


condemned  in  his  friends',  as  we  learn  from 
Drummond  "  that  Donne,  for  not  keeping 
of  accent,  deserved  hanging ;  that  Donne 
himself,  for  not  being  understood,  would 
perish."  It  is  curious  to  find  that  Johnson's 
condemnation  passed  on  this  writer  for  "  that 
familiarity  with  religious  images  and  that 
light  allusion  to  sacred  things,  by  which 
readers  far  short  of  sanctity  are  frequently 
offended,"  had  been  uttered  long  before  in 
far  stronger  language  by  his  great  name- 
sake, when  he  said  to  Drummond  "  that 
Donne's  '  Anniversary '  was  profane  and  full 
of  blasphemies."  His  life  of  Cowley  proves 
that  Dr.  Johnson  was  well  acquainted  with 
Donne's  works,  but  it  appears  doubtful 
whether  he  had  done  much  more  than  dip 
into  those  of  Ben  Jonson.  In  the  very  com- 
plete index  to  Boswell's  'Life'  Jonson's  name 
is  not  once  found,  nor  does  it  occur  in  '  The 
Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.'  It  is, 
however,  once  mentioned  in  the  life  of 
Milton,  and  twice  in  that  of  Dryden ;  but 
from  these  instances  we  can  scarcely  infer 
that  the  great  critic  was  well  acquainted 
with  Ben  Jonson's  works,  for  his  remarks 
are  little  more  than  an  echo  of  what  those 
two  writers  have  themselves  said.  On  the 
whole,  it  does  not  seem  rash  to  assume  that 
Dr.  Johnson  adopted  Kurd's  opinion  re- 
garding Shakespeare's  friend,  though  with 
some  hesitation,  as  one  cannot  help  thinking 
from  his  rather  contradictory  statements. 
In  one  particular  he  disagrees  with  Hurd, 
who  considered  Milton's  poem  on  Shake- 
speare to  be  written  in  the  style  of  Donne 
and  Cowley  ;  but  Johnson  says :  "  Milton 
tried  the  metaphysic  style  only  in  his  lines 
upon  Hobson  the  carrier." 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ? 
We  have  enough  of  them  mentioned  in  this 
note.  Though  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and 
Milton  did  not  bear  the  title,  Donne,  Sprat, 
and  Hurd  were  Doctors  of  Divinity,  Cowley 
was  a  Doctor  of  Physic,  and  Samuel  Johnson 
of  Laws. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  a  single  annota- 
tion, but  there  are  others  in  the  volume,  which 
Cowley's  critic  had  evidently  studied  with 
attention,  and  used  with  advantage  in  what 
he  is  reported  to  have  regarded  as  the  best  of 
his  'Lives  of  the  Poets.'  It  is,  no  doubt,  an 
admirable  study,  and  contains  some  of  his 
choicest  writing,  especially  that  golden  pas- 
sage beginning  with  the  words  ' '  Language 
is  the  dress  of  thought,"  but  it  is  much  more 
the  criticism  of  a  school  of  poets  than  of  one 
particular  member  of  it.  By  accumulating 
so  many  specimens  of  the  fantastic  genius  of 
Donne  and  Cleveland,  and  bracketing  them 
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with  those  he  quotes  from  Cowley,  Johnson 
(unwittingly,  I  believe)  almost  extinguished 
the  reputation  of  a  poet  who  was,  Dryden 
says,  "  the  darling  of  my  youth."  The  critic 
is  so  intent  on  parading  the  faults  of  the 
writer  before  our  eyes  that  we  are  persuaded 
his  poems  are  unworthy  of  notice.  This  is 
most  unjust,  for  Cowley  has  very  considerable 
merits  which  deserve  recognition ;  and,  in 
any  case,  his  works  will  repay  a  diligent 
study,  as  may  be  shown  elsewhere. 

Dr.  Hurd's  marginalia  in  the  volume  men- 
tioned are  written  with  very  great  care,  and 
are  confined  to  those  pieces  which  he  printed 
in  his  '  Selections.'  He  has  traced  all  the 
Latin  quotations  to  their  sources,  and  has 
many  interesting  references  to  Shakespeare, 
Ben  Jonson,  Donne,  Clarendon,  Milton,  Dry- 
den,  Addison,  Pope,  and  Gray,  the  last  of 
whom  died  when  Kurd  was  getting  near  the 
end  of  his  task.  Though  an  admirer  of  Cowley, 
Hurd  is  not  blind  to  his  faults,  which  he  con- 
demns, but  attributes  to  the  vitiated  taste  of 
the  times.  That  he  is  the  annotator  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt,  for  the  following  reason, 
which  seems  decisive.  The  editor  of  this 
volume,  "  the  courtly  Sprat,"  as  Johnson  has 
once  called  him,  has  given  only  three  speci- 
mens of  Cowley's  Latin  muse.  One  is  his 
4  Elegia  Dedicatoria '  to  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, another  is  the  version  of  the  first 
book  of  the  '  Davideis,'  and  the  third  is  the 
strange  little  poem  'Epitaphium  Vivi  Auc- 
toris,'  which  is  printed  on  the  last  page.  On 
the  blank  leaf  is  written  the  following  trans- 
lation of  the  lines,  which  is,  I  think,  better 
than  Henry  Morley's,  given  in  his  edition  of 
Cowley's  'Essays':— 

EPITAPH   ON  THE  LIVING   AUTHOR. 
I. 

Here,  stranger,  in  this  humble  nest, 

Here  Cowley  sleeps  ;  here  lies, 
Scap'd  all  the  toils,  that  life  molest, 

And  its  superfluous  joys. 

ii. 
Here,  in  no  sordid  poverty, 

And  no  inglorious  ease, 
He  braves  the  world  &  can  defy 

Its  frowns  and  flatteries. 

in. 
The  little  earth,  he  asks,  survey  : 

Is  he  not  dead,  indeed  ? 
"  Light  lie  that  earth,"  good  stranger,  pray, 

"  Nor  thorn  upon  it  breed  ! " 

IV. 
With  flow'rs,  fit  emblem  of  his  fame, 

Compass  your  poet  round  ; 
With  now'rs  of  ev'ry  fragrant  name 

Be  his  warm  ashes  crown'd  !— H. 

I  have  given  the  lines  exactly  as  they  are 
written  and  punctuated.  They  are,  we  are 
told  below,  "  Translated  in  Dr.  Hurd  s  edition 


of  Cowley's '  Select  Works,'  1772."  Dr.  Richard 
Hurd,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  born  in  1720, 
and  after  being  successively  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field  and  Coventry,  and  of  Worcester,  died  in 
1808.  His  name  is  found  several  times  in  these 
notes,  but  always  in  the  third  person.  With 
the  following  comments  on  the  Latin  text  of 
the  above  poem  I  will  bring  this  paper  to  an 
end:— 

"  Epitaphium  vivi  authoris]  The  conceit  of  a 
living  death,  was  quite  in  the  taste  of  our  author.— 
Vita  gaudet  mortua  floribus]  The  application  is 
the  juster,  &  prettier,  because  of  ye  Poet's  singular 
passion  for  gardens  &  flowers  (on  which  subject  he 
had  written  a  latin  Poem  in  six  Books) :  and  then, 
according  to  the  poetical  creed, 

vivo  quse  cura— 
— eadem  sequitur  tellure  repostum. 

Virg.  En.  6,  564.* 

—I,  pedes  qu6  t'e  rapiunt,  et  Aurse  ! 
'  Forgot  his  Epic,  nay  Pindaric  art ;' 
'  But  still  I  love  the  language  of  his  heart.' 

Pope." 

These  are  the  last  words  written  in  the 
volume.  Any  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
annotator  will  be  removed  when  I  state  that 
his  name  is  thus  given,  "R.  Hurd,"  in  the 
margin  of  the  page  just  before  the  second 
quotation,  and  that  the  handwriting  is  every- 
where the  same.  *  JOHN  T.  CURRY. 


A  LIVING  MEMORY  OF  GEORGE  IV. 's  CORO- 
NATION REJOICINGS.  —  In  the  Launceston 
Weekly  News  of  7  June  appeared  a  letter  from 
Mr.  R.  Robbins,  a  former  member  of  the  local 
Town  Council,  but  now  resident  in  London, 
giving  his  recollections  of  the  rejoicings  held 
in  the  borough  at  the  last  three  coronations — 
those  of  George  IV.  in  1821,  William  IV.  in 
1831,  and  Victoria  in  1838.  This  venerable 

Smtleman  —  who  has  lived  to  witness  the 
iamond  Jubilee  procession  of  her  late 
Majesty  in  1897  from  the  Parliamentary 
stand  at  Westminster,  and  expected  to  see 
the  royal  progress  of  their  present  Majesties 
through  the  capital  in  1902  from  a  point  of 
vantage  in  Fleet  Street — wrote : — 

"  Launceston  since  I  can  remember  has  more  than 
held  its  own  in  showing  its  loyalty  to  the  house  of 
Hanover,  both  the  old  town  and  St.  Stephens,  at 
the  coronation  of  George  IV.  and  William  IV., 
when  they  were  separate  boroughs,  each  returning 
two  representatives  to  Westminster,  and  each  con- 
tinued their  loyalty  as  strong  as  ever  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Victoria  after  the  borough  had  lost  three 
members.  St.  Stephens  for  the  last  three  corona- 
tions held  their  own  festivities.  They  were  then  a 
separate  borough,  and  had  a  large  trade  of  their 
own,  but  time  has  changed  this,  and  revolutionized 
their  political  and  commercial  system  since  they 


*  A  pardonable  slip;  it  should  be  654.  Virgil's 
words  are  very  skilfully  adapted  to  Cowley's  case, 
I  think. 
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have  been  under  the  municipal  borough  of  Launce- 

ston I  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  1817  in  the 

hamlet  of  St.  Thomas,  and  heard  the  church  bells 
of  Launceston  and  St.  Thomas,  to  remind  them  of 
the  coronation  of  George  IV.  on  19  July,  1821,  when 
the  people  of  the  hamlet  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
sat  down  together  at  a  public  dinner  on  the  Middle 
Walk.  I  well  remember  the  table  at  which  my 
parents  and  three  sisters  sat.  It  was  at  Miss 
Rowe's,  of  High  Street,  the  late  Sir  William  Rowe's 
aunt.  There  was  dancing  and  a  f ugee  in  the  even- 
ing. There  was  no  public  dinner  or  tea  given  at 
the  coronation  of  William.  IV.,  but  the  working 
classes  were  well  supplied,  each  family  receiving  so 
many  pounds  of  beef  per  head,  and  a  fugee  in  the 
Broad  Street  in  the  evening;  while  there  was  a 
trades'  procession  at  Queen  Victoria's  coronation." 
The  word  fugee,  in  the  above  account,  was 
strange  to  me,  and  Mr.  Robbins,  upon  my 
inquiring  its  meaning,  explained  that  a,  fugee 
was  the  firing  in  the  air  of  guns  and  blunder- 
busses, there  being  in  his  early  days  no  fire- 
works in  the  country  except  sky-rockets  and 
squibs.  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  feu  dejoie,  a  phrase  likely  to  be  heard 
at  Launceston,  where,  as  Mr.  Robbins  him- 
self has  shown  (8th  S.  v.  34),  some  French 
words  had  remained  in  common  use  because 
a  number  of  prisoners  of  war  had  been  de- 
tained there  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  DUNHEVED. 

GLEEK. — The  earliest  quotation  in '  H.E.D.' 
for  gleek,  an  old  game  at  cards,  is  dated  1533. 
It  occurs  earlier,  in  1532,  in  Roy's  '  Rede  Me, 
and  be  not  Wrothe,'  ed.  Arber,  p.  117  : — 
In  carde-playinge  he  is  a  good  greke 
And  can  skyll  of  post  and  glyeke. 

In  the  Supplement  to  my  larger  '  Dictionary ' 
I  refer  to  Warton,  who  quotes  a  poem  by 
W.  Forrest  to  the  effect  that  Catharine  of 
Arragon  played  at  gleeke  before  her  marriage 
in  1509.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

"  CIGAR."— '  N.E.D.'  justifies  its  title  to  be 
a  new  as  well  as  an  historical  dictionary  by 
its  multitudinous  dates.  Few  of  its  readers 
would  know  when  the  word,  or  thing,  coffee 
first  came  into  England  but  for  its  date  of 
1636.  The  word  cigar,  set  down  as  first 
printed  in  an  English  book  in  1735,  is  an 
instance,  perhaps,  more  noteworthy.  That 
the  word  was  then  believed  to  be  new  is 
implied  in  'N.E.D.'s'  first  mention.  "Seegars," 
says  its  first  citation,  "  are  Leaves  of  Tobacco 
rolled  up  in  such  Manner  that  they  serve 
both  for  a  Pipe  and  Tobacco  itself through- 
out New  Spain,"  &c. 

This  quotation  I  have  also  used  to  show 
that 'N.E.D.'  surpasses  all  other  works  of  its 
class  in  the  quality  no  less  than  the  number 
of  its  citations.  They  are  from  sources  that 
must  be  new  to  almost  all  its  readers.  The 


one  above  given  is  from  a  book  which  is  not 
found  in  the  catalogues  of  three  out  of  the 
four  largest  libraries  in  and  near  Boston. 

After  all,  cigar,  as  treated  by  'N.E.D.,' 
needs  an  American  supplement  for  several 
reasons.  Thus  Colman,  as  cited  by  '  N.E.D.,' 
implies  that  sagars  (sic)  were  well  known  in 
1787,  while  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  of  the 
selfsame  year  (see  'N.  &  Q.,'  4th  S.  iv.  30} 
points  quite  another  way.  Seeing  a  cigar 
smoked  for  the  first  time,  she  writes  to  her 
father,  "We  have  beheld  a  wonder  to-day. 
Did  you  ever  see  one  ? " 

Again,  in  examining  a  file  of  the  New  York 
Spectator,  in  the  library  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Historical  Society,  I  discovered  in  the 
number  for  12  August,  1801,  an  advertise- 
ment headed,  "Spanish  segars.  Bement  <k 
Gale."  In  1796  Belknap  writes,  Canajohara 
[N.Y.],  in  his  '  Journal,'  "  We,  eleven  in  num- 
ber, very  close  stowed  in  the  stage,  four 
segars  smoking  most  of  the  time."  Again,  on 
25  August,  1792,  he  writes, '  A  box  of  excellent 
Havana  segars  sent  from  Charleston  [S.C.]  to 
Boston." 

Yet  once  more,  in  the  '  Bye-Laws  of  the 
Town  of  Newburyport  [Mass.]  for  regulating 
the  Internal  Police  of  the  same,'  "Voted  and 
ordered  1785,  That  any  person  or  persons 
who  shall  be  found  smoaking  [sic]  any  pipe 
or  segar  in  the  streets,  lanes,  or  alleys,  or  on 
the  wharves  of  said  Town,  from  and  after 
the  second  Tuesday  of  October  next,  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  two  shillings  for 
every  such  offence."  The  proof  is  strong 
that  cigar— both  the  name  and  thing— was 
well  known  in  Massachusetts  earlier  than 
in  England,  and  so  the  word  should  have 
been  noted  in  '  N.E.D.'  as  of  United  States 
provenance. 

The  truth  is  that  Newburyport  and  other 
New  England  coast  towns  continually  ex- 
ported codfish,  their  staple  product,  to  the 
West  Indies  for  enabling  the  Catholics  to 
keep  their  fasts,  beginning  long  before 
'  N.E.D.'s '  earliest  authority  was  born.  It 
cannot  be  that  the  thing  cigar  was  not  known 
in  New  England  earlier  than  in  Old.  Further 
research  may  show  that  the  word  was  also 
earlier,  and  did  not  come  in  from  either 
Spain  or  France.  JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

Madison,  Wis. 

[MR.  BUTLER  may  be  right  as  to  the  earlier 
American  use,  but  in  view  of  the  English  quotations 
in  '  N.E.D.'  is  it  proved?] 

"SHEREGRIG":  A  MYSTERY  SOLVED.— This 
queer-looking  word  has  long  been  a  crux  to 
readers  of  Peter  Pindar.  It  puzzled  even 
the  editor  of  the  '  Century  Dictionary,'  who 
quotes  the  verse  in  which  it  occurs,  and 
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defines  it  tentatively  as  "an  unidentified 
animal."  Looking  over  the  appendix  to 
Bruce's  'Travels,'  1790,  vol.  v.  p.  182,  I  have 
come  upon  the  key  to  the  riddle.  The 
sheregrig  is  a  bird,  and  its  name  is  merely 
the  Arabic  shirikrak  (or  shirigrag\  which 
appears  in  all  the  best  Arabic  dictionaries. 
Johnson,  'Arabic  and  Persian  Dictionary,' 
1852,  defines  it  as  '"magpie."  Lane,  'Arabic 
Lexicon,'  1863,  has  "  woodpecker."  It  is  three 
syllables,  not  two,  as  marked  in  the  '  Cen- 
tury.' It  is  evidently  the  same  as  Hebrew 
skarakrak,  a  bird  which,  according  to  the 
Talmudists,  will  announce  by  its  hissing  the 

coming  of  the  Messiah.      JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

v 

INACCURATE  ALLUSIONS  TO  STERNE,  THACKE- 
RAY, AND  DICKENS. — In  the  Sketch  of  19  Feb- 
ruary there  is  a  short  article  by  Mr.  T.  H.  S. 
Escott  on  '  Bygone  Brighton,'  which  contains 
incidental  allusions  to  passages  in  three 
of  our  greatest  English  novels— '  Tristram 
Shandy,  '  Vanity  Fair,'  and  '  David  Copper- 
field.'  It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that  in 
each  instance  a  more  or  less  serious  mistake 
has  been  made. 

We  are  told  that  "with  two  exceptions 

the  later  Clubs  of  Brighton  are  apt  to  be  like 
Tristram  Shandy's  scullion — here  to-day  and 
gone  to-morrow."  The  fat,  foolish  scullion  in 
the  service  of  Walter  Shandy  said,  on  hearing 
that  Master  Bobby  was  dead,  "  So  am  not  1." 
The  words  "  here  to-day,"  &c.,  are  apparently 
due  to  an  inaccurate  recollection  of  part  of 
Trim's  moralizing  in  the  kitchen : — 

"Are  we  not  here  now,  continued  the  corporal 
(striking  the  end  of  his  stick  perpendicularly  upon 
the  floor,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  health  and  sta- 
bility),—and  are  we  not  (dropping  his  hat  upon  the 
ground) — gone  !  in  a  moment ! " — Vol.  iv.  chap.  vii. 
p.  44,  in  6-vol.  edition  of  1782. 

Near  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Escott's  article 
Mortimer  Collins  is  described  as  "a  Sedley 
(not  Josh  of  4  Vanity  Fair ')  born  out  of  his 
generation."  But  Amelia's  brother  was  Jos. 

In  another  part  we  read  of 
"one  or  two  more  of  the  old  '  blood  and  culture' 
school,  who  invoked  Thackeray  as  their  patron 
saint,  and  who  never  forgave  the  satire  pointed  at 
them  by  Dickens  in  his  description  of  Mr.  Spenlow's 
dinner  party." 

The  writer,  presumably,  was  here  thinking 
of  the  "  sanguinary  small-talk"  at  Mr.  Water- 
brook's  table  ('  David  Copperfield,'  chap,  xxv.), 
when  the  "simpering  fellow  with  the  weak 
legs  "  compressed  the  general  question  into  a 
nutshell  by  the  remark,  "I'd  rather  at  any 
time  be  knocked  down  by  a  man  who  had 
got  Blood  in  him,  than  I  'd  be  picked  up  by  a 
man  who  hadn't !" 
Beside  this  may  be  set  a  passage  from  the 


patron  saint  of  the  "-blood  and  culture" 
school.  Did  not  James  Crawley,  in  reply  to 
his  cousin  Pitt's  reminder,  "  By  the  way,  it 
was  about  blood  you  were  talking,  and  the 
personal  advantages  which  people  derive 
from  patrician  birth,"  make  the  speech  be- 
ginning "Blood's  the  word,"  and  ending 
"Blood,  sir,  all  blood"? 

Whether  there  is  an  equal  amount  of  accu- 
racy in  Mr.  Escott's  account  of  Mortimer 
Collins's  waistcoat  and  George  Augustus 
Sala's  necktie  may  be  safely  left  to  the  de- 
cision of  experts  in  that  branch  of  literary 
history;  but  perhaps,  after  all,  "it's  of  no 
consequence."  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

The  University,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

POUND'S  DAY.  —  The  following  paragraph 
from  the  Western  Daily  Mercury  of  24  May 
seems  worthy  of  permanent  record  in  the 
pages  of  'N.  &Q.':— 

"A  curious  custom"  called   'Pound's  Day'  was 
observed  in  Exeter  yesterday.     Towards  the  St. 
Olave's  Home,  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of, 
England   Waifs-  and    Strays'  Association,    people  * 
made  gifts  of  pounds  of  tea,  or  sugar,  or  bread,  or 
meat,  or  coffee,  &c.      The  presents   were   all    in 
pounds.    Donors  who  personally  carried  their  dona- 
tions to  the  home  were  welcomed  by  the  officials 
and  entertained  at  tea." 

A  Pound's  Day  was.  recently  held  with  suc- 
cess at  the  Rosehill  Hospital  for  Children  at 
Babbacombe,  when  pounds  of  almost  any- 
thing were  accepted,  but,  as  may  be  supposed, 
pounds  sterling  were  the  most  welcome. 

A.  J.  DAVY. 

Torquay. 

["Pound  Day"  has  been  observed  in  London  for 
some  years  on  behalf  of  the  same  society.] 

"MET":  POINTS  OF  THE  COMPASS.  (See 
'  Pineapple,'  9th  S.  viii.  226.)  —  Writing  from 
this  part  of  the  world,  where  the  pineapple 
is  carved,  more  or  less,  all  the  year  round,  I 
was  struck  by  MR.  HARPUR'S  use  of  the  word 
"  met "  in  the  sense  of  meeting  an  inanimate 
object,  or  something  that  could  not  meet  you 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ;  in  other 
words,  in  the  sense  of  to  find,  as  in  the  case 
used  by  your  correspondent  with  reference 
to  the  ceremony  he  mentions.  In  this  part 
of  the  West  Indies  the  word  is  largely  used 
in  this  sense. 

An  article  of  jewellery  was  recently  lost 
by  a  member  of  my  family,  and  on  its 
being  brought  back,  and  inquiry  made  as  to 
where  it  was  found,  "Oh  !"  said  the  finder, 
a  native  girl,  "  I  met  it  in Street." 

But  one  still  more  interesting  peculiarity 
of  native  expression  has  often  struck  me, 
and  that  is  with  reference  to  bringing  the 
points  of  the  compass  into  use  in  describing 
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the  position  of  anything,  even  the  smallest 
articles  of  daily  use.  I  first  noticed  this  in 
a  prosecution  in  which  a  constable,  of  con- 
siderable and  rotund  proportions,  when  asked 
as  to  the  position  of  the  accused  person  in 
relation  to  a  particular  incident,  replied, 
"She  was  just  to  the  south  side  of  me,"  or 
"  my  south  side,"  I  forget  which.  The  phrase 
being  new  to  me,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
asking  him  which  he  called  his  i(  south  side." 
On  another  occasion,  when  playing  cricket, 
I  was  much  amused  when,  on  a  batsman 
asking  a  local  umpire  to  give  him  "guard," 
he  was  told  to  move  his  bat  "a  little  more 
to  the  west."  And  again,  a  bowler,  on  being 
asked  on  which  side  of  the  wicket  he  was 

foing  to  bowl,  replied,  "On  the  east  side." 
t  is  the  same  when  a  person  is  asked  to 
fetch  anything;  as,  for  instance,  "You  will 
find  it  (or  meet  it)  at  the  west  side  of  the 
wardrobe  standing  on  the  east  side  of  the 
room."  The  natives  here  never  seem  at  a 
loss  as  to  the  points  of  the  compass  wherever 
they  may  be,  the  phrase  "  to  the  right "  or 
"left"  being  seldom  or  never  used  in  giving 
such  directions.  J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 

Antigua,  W.I. 

TOOK'S  COURT. — The  history  of  the  con- 
nexion of  '  N.  &  Q.'  with  this  place  has  been 
given  at  8th  S.  i.  268.  A  few  more  notes  may 
be  gathered  here.  According  to  the  'D.N.B.,' 
xlviii.  37a,  there  was  a  Ralph  Took,  of  Took's 
Court,  whose  widow  Elizabeth  was  living  in 
1663.  (But  the  reference  given  is  to  Chester's 
'  Marriage  Licences,'  where  no  mention  is 
made  of  Ralph  or  Took's  Court,  and  the  date 
assigned  in  '  D.N.B.'  for  her  marriage  is  that 
of  the  licence.)  Mr.  Tuck,  or  Took,  of  Cur- 
sitors'  Alley,  a  Chancery  clerk,  died  in  1722 
(7th  S.  x.  446).  Rowland  Okeover,  of  Oke- 
over,  co.  Stafford,  Esquire,  by  his  will  7  De- 
cember, 1727,  and  codicil  14  February,  1728, 
appointed  his  grandson  William  Okeover,  of 
Took's  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  Esquire,  his 
executor.  This  William  Okeover  by  his  will, 
1  March,  1745,  appointed  William  Monk,  of 
Clifford's  Inn,  gent.,  one  of  his  executors 
(Orig.  MS.).  Henry  Brougham,  of  Took's 
Court,  was  a  coadjutor  of  Oldys  in  the  'Bio- 
graphia  Britannica,'  1747-66  (3rd  S.  i.  62). 

W.  C.  B. 

"  AUTOCRAT  "  IN  RUSSIAN.  —  It  may  be 
worth  noting  that  the  word  "  autocrat,"  as  an 
equivalent  of  the  Greek  avTo-Kparwp  =  self- 
ruler,  never  (or  but  very  rarely)  is  rendered  in 
Russian  by  the  corresponding  term  "avto- 
krat,"  although  its  English  derivatives  "  auto- 
cracy "  and  "autocratic  "  commonly  occur  in 
Russian  as  "  avto-kratsia "  and  "avto-krati- 


cesky."  A  learned  Russian  friend  informs  me 
that  the  proper  and  usual  Russian  word  for 
an  autocrat  is  "  samo  -  derzhets  " — i.e.,  self- 
ruler.  Probably  this  usage  is  due  to  the 
preference  given  to  an  indigenous  word  which 
especially  presented  the  Russian  emperor 
as  an  absolute  or  unrestricted  ruler  to  the 
mind  of  the  Russian  people.  H.  KREBS. 
Oxford. 

SCOTTISH  LITERARY  CHURCHMEN.  (See  '  An 
Industrious  Litterateur,'  9th  S.  ix.  366.)— I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  appreciate  very  highly  the 
compliment  paid  by  MR.  GRIGOR  at  the  above 
reference.  It  is  so  common  to  be  ignored 
or  misjudged  rather  than  recognized  and 
commended  that  an  honest,  encouraging 
salute  is  very  welcome  when,  as  thus,  it  is 
cordially  given.  I  hope  it  may  be  seemly  to 
make  here  a  special  response  to  MR.  GRIGOR'S 
spontaneous  and  hearty  appreciation  of  my 
articles  in  Saint  Andrew.  I  embrace  the 
opportunity  to  say  that  I  am  now  preparing 
a  volume  on  '  Scottish  Literary  Churchmen,' 
opening  with  a  general  survey,  and  treating 
individually  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to  them 
direct. 

ORANGE  BLOSSOMS. — When  did  it  become 
the  fashion  for  English  brides  to  wear  or  bear 
orange  blossoms  at  the  marriage  ceremony  1 
A  parenthesis  in  'Vanity  Fair,'  ch.  xii.,  would 
seem  to  imply  that  they  were  but  a  recent 
introduction  in  1848,  when  Thackeray  wrote, 
"Had  orange  blossoms  been  invented  then 
(those  touching  emblems  of  female  purity 

imported  by  us  from  France),  Miss  Maria 

would  have  assumed  the  spotless  wreath." 
When  were  orange  blossoms  imported  from 
France  1  I  should  be  glad  of  any  references 
to  them  before  this  date.  And,  by  the  way, 
where  did  Thackeray  get  the  explanation  of 
the  symbolism,  which  I  observe  has  been 
adopted  from  him  in  several  modern  dic- 
tionaries? This  appears  not  to  be  an  im- 
ported explanation,  but  one  of  home  produc- 
tion, perhaps  merely  a  fancy  of  Thackeray's. 
According  to  Littre  (s.v.  Oranges),  "married 
women  wear  a  crown  of  orange  buds  and 
blossoms,  whence  orange  blossom  is  taken  as 
the  symbol  of  matrimony."  This  is  confirmed 
to  me  by  a  French  scholar  and  writer  whom 
I  have  consulted,  and  who  says  orange  bios- 
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soms  have  nothing  to  do  with  female  purity, 
but  merely  indicate  the  attainment  of  matri- 
mony—that "  Mademoiselle  "  has  attained  the 
status  of  "  Madame."  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

PAPAL  PROVISIONS.— To  what  were  these 
limited?  Did  they  extend  to  an  office  as 
well  as  to  a  dignity?  In  a  commission  to 
inquire  respecting  a  provision  to  Glasney 
College,  in  Cornwall  ('Reg.  Brantyngharn,' 
ed.  Hingeston  -  Randolph,  p.  150),  the  dis- 
tinction appears  to  be  drawn.  The  valuable 
'  History  of  the  English  Church  '  started  by 
Messrs  Stephens  and  Hunt,  but  apparently 
discontinued,  does  not  answer  the  query. 

YGREC. 

R.  WOODHOUSE'S  PORTRAIT.—  If  any  reader 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  knows  of  a  portrait  of  Robert 
Wood  house  I  should  be  grateful  for  informa- 
tion about  it.  Woodhouse  was  born  at  Nor- 
wich in  1773,  was  a  fellow  of  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  held  in  succession  the  Lucasian 
and  Plumian  Professorships  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  was  a  man  of  note  in  his  day.  He 
died  in  1827. 

I  have  a  collection  of  portraits  of  mathe- 
maticians, which  includes  portraits  of  every 
one  (save  Woodhouse)  who  has  ever  held  a 
Mathematical  Chair  in  Cambridge  ;  hence 
ray  special  desire  to  secure  a  likeness  of  him. 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Woodhouse's  family  know 
of  no  portrait  of  him,  and  that  no  likeness  of 
him  is  preserved  at  Cambridge  ;  but  as  his 
brother  J.  T.  Woodhouse  was  somewhat  of 
an  artist,  and  the  family  was  connected  with 
Opie,  the  well-known  painter,  I  think  it  just 
possible  that  some  sketch  of  Woodhouse  may 
be  in  existence.  W.  W.  ROUSE  BALL. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

NAPPER  TANDY.— The  Times  of  27  May, 
1802,  says  that  Bonaparte  would  not  allow 
Napper  Tandy  to  go  to  Paris.  Who  was  he  ? 

HADJI. 

[James  Napper  Tandy,  1740-1803,  was  a  United 
Irishman,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  small  French  force, 
landed  on  the  island  of  Rutland,  co.  Donegal,  was 
tried  in  England,  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  died 
of  dysentery  in  France,  24  August,  1803.  He  is 
mentioned  in  the  song  '  The  Wearing  of  the  Green.' 
A  full  account  of  his  disreputable  life  appears  in  the 
'  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,'  vol.  Iv.  pp.  353-7.] 

SAMUEL  FOLLETT,  son  of  Benjamin  Follett, 
of  Lyme  Regis,  was  admitted  to  Westminster 
School  on  4  November,  1771.  I  should  be 
glad  to  ascertain  any  particulars  of  his 
parentage  and  career.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

GRACE  BEFORE  MEAT. — At  the  end  of  an 
old  book  entitled  '  The  Perfect  Path  to  Para- 
dice,'  published  in  1626,  appear  a  few  speci- 


mens of  such  prayers.  Were  they  sung 
at  this  period,  or  simply  recited?  Perhaps 
the  Puritans  of  that  day  sang  them  with  a 
strong  nasal  twang;  although  the  closing 
verse  seems  almost  too  loyal  for  their 
principles  in  general.  Here  are  some  of  the 
lines,  as  a  sample  thereof  : — 

GRACE  BEFOKE  MEATK, 

Give  thanks  to  God  the  Lord  of  might, 
As  it  becommeth  Christians  right, 
And  ever  when  thou  seest  thy  meat, 
Remember  God  before  thou  eat, 
And  then  God  will  remember  thee 
And  with  his  food  will  nourish  thee, 
And  after  this  life  ended  is, 
We  shall  remaine  with  him  in  blisee. 
God  save  his  universal  Church, 

Our  noble  King  defend  : 
Grant  that  thy  people  may  enjoy 

Thy  peace  unto  the  end. 

MELVILLE. 
Cotterstock  Hall,  Oundle. 

'BATAILLE  LOQUIEER.' —  Has  this  chanson 
de  geste  of  the  langue  d'oil  ever  been  printed  ? 
L.  Gau  tier's  '  Bibliographic  des  Chansons  de 
Geste,'  1897,  speaks  of  it  as  "still  unpublished  " 
in  that  year.  O.  O.  H. 

"CocKLEDUMDiTT." — In  the  interesting  little 
volume  'Journal  of  a  Soldier  of  the  71st 
Regiment,'  1819,  mention  is  made  of  a  winter 
spent  at  Boho  in  Spafh,  where 

"  the  peasants  used  to  dance  to  the  sound  of  their 
rattles,  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  hard  wood, 
which  they  held  between  their  fingers,  and  by 
shaking  their  hands,  kept  time,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  boys  in  Edinburgh  and  other  parts  play  what 
they  call  cockledumditt.  They  call  them  castanetts." 
-P.  177. 

I  remember  pieces  of  wood  being  so  used 
when  I  was  a  boy  at  the  "  Southern  Academy," 
in  George  Square,  Edinburgh,  in  1846,  but  I 
do  not  remember  any  name,  or  song,  or  tune 
associated  with  them.  A  friend  tells  me  that 
cockhdumdyke  was  played  with  two  pieces  of 
wood,  each  burnt  at  one  end,  and  that  the 
refrain  was 

Cockle  dum  dyke, 

Peas  an'  beans  are  baith  alike. 

Is  "  ditt,"  then,  a  misprint  for  "  dyke  "  ?  But 
the  author,  John  Howell,  was  an  Edinburgh 
boy,  and  his  '  Journal '  was  printed  in  Edin- 
burgh. And  is  "cockle"  a  form  of  the  Eng- 
lish "cockal,"  a  game  played  with  small 
bones?  Will  any  one  kindly  give  me  in- 
formation on  this  subject  ?  W.  S. 

A  QUESTION  OF  TENSE.— In  the  reports  of 
some  great  companies  different  tenses  are 
used  in  reference  to  circumstances  occurring 
within  the  same  period  of  time.  For  instance, 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  report  for  the 
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half-year  ending  30  June,  1901,  says:  "The 
expenditure  on  capital  account  has  amountec 
to, '  <fec.  ;  and  then :  "  The  gross  receipts  on 
revenue  account  were,"  &c.  The  Grea 
Eastern  .Railway  report  for  the  same  half 
year  states  :  "  The  working  expenses  hav( 
been,"  &c. ;  but  another  paragraph  has  this, 

remark  :  "  The  death  of  Mr. ,  one  of  the 

directors,  occurred  during  the  half-year."  In 
the  Royal  Insurance  Company's  report  for 
the  year  1900  occurs  the  following  :  "  In  the 
annuity  branch  the  purchase  money  receivec 
for  new  annuities,  together  with  the  pre 
miums  on  continental  annuities,  amountec 
to,"  &c.  And  then  comes  :  "  Thirty-eigh 
annuities  have  expired  during  the  year,  the 
annual  payments  on  which  amounted  to,' 
&c.  Are  the  tenses  as  used  in  these  examples 
legitimately  interchangeable  ?  If  not,  which 
is  the  correct  tense  ?  HENRY  SMYTH. 

[One  does  not  look  for  the  highest  form  of  the 
English  language  in  the  reports  of  commercia 
companies.  An  account  of  the  transactions  of  a 
certain  period  may  treat  them  in  two  ways :  as 
written  just  at  the  close  of  the  period,  when  the 
compound  tense  may  be  used,  or  as  written  when 
the  period  is  definitely  ended,  when  the  preterite 
should  be  used.  The  instances  quoted  above  are 
not  consistent  with  themselves,  and  thus  are  open 
to  censure.  The  "  Shade  of  William  Cobbett  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  18  February,  1901,  drew 
attention  to  a  similar  confusion  between  the  com- 
pound past  and  the  preterite  in  the  King's  Speech 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament  the  preceding  day.] 

SCHAW  OF  GOSPETRY.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  if  there  are  descendants 
of  Frederick  Bridges  Schaw,  of  Gospetry, 
lieutenant  in  Leighton's  Regiment  of  Foot, 
and  son  of  Dr.  Schaw,  physician  to  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales  ?  He  married  in  December, 
1762,  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Thom- 
son, "late  from  Jamaica." 

WM.  CRAWFORD. 

CANTERSHIP.— In  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine 
for  March,  1733,  there  appears  the  .following 
announcement  under  'Ecclesiastical  Prefer- 
ments ' :  "  Mr.  John  Pember  to  the  Cantership 
of  St.  Davies."  St.  Davies  is,  of  course,  a 
mistake  for  St.  David's  ;  but  what  of  Canter- 
ship  ?  Probably  it  stands  for  precentor,  but 
apparently  the  word  is  omitted  by  Dr.  Murray 
from  the  4  H.E.D.'  D.  M.  R. 

\Cantorship,  the  office  of  a  precentor,  is  in  the 
'H.E.D.';  and  under  'Canter*  there  is  the  entry 
"obs.  var.  of  Cantor."] 

MARY  STUART  PORTRAITS.— In  the  preface 
to  Albert  Way's  catalogue  of  the  works  of 
art  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  at  Edinburgh,  July,  1856, 
mention  is  made  of  one  "beautiful  paint- 
ing [of  Queen  Mary]  at  Madrid,  in  the 


royal  collection,  of  which  a  copy,  obtained 
through  Lord  Cowley  while  ambassador  at 
the  Court  of  Spain,"  <fec.  I  should  be  very 
glad  of  any  particulars  of  this  picture  or  the 
copy.  Are  any  reproductions  known  and 
obtainable?  J.  J.  FOSTER. 

Offa  House,  Upper  Tooting,  S.W. 

GLADSTONE  :  AN  ITALIAN  ADDRESS.— Lord 
Ronald  Gower,  in  '  Old  Diaries,'  p.  66,  writes, 
under  date  July,  1888  : — 

"  I  think  the  last  time  he  [Mr.  Gladstone]  was  at 
Stafford  House  was  when  he  gave  an  address  in 
Italian  to  the  Italians  who  had  presented  the 
marble  medallion  of  Garibaldi  to  my  brother." 

Was  this  address  ever  printed  ;  and,  if  so,  by 
whom?  I  believe,  if  my  memory  fail  not, 
he  also,  in  the  course  of  his  versatile  career, 
delivered  addresses  in  modern  Greek  in 
Corfu,  in  Italian  in  Rome  or  Naples,  and 
in  French  in  Paris.  Were  these  ever  printed  ; 
and,  if  so,  are  copies  of  them  procurable,  and 
where?  J.  B.  McGovERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

SIR  T.  BROWNE:  QUOTATION.— Will  you 
kindly  inform  me  in  what  part  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  works  the  following  passage  occurs  ? 

"  To  pray  and  magnify  God  in  the  night  and  in 
my  dark  bed  when  1  cannot  sleep :  to  have  short 
ejaculations  whenever  I  awake,  and  when  the  four 
o'clock  bell  awakens  me,  or  on  my  first  discovery  of 
the  light,  to  say  this  collect  of  our  liturgy,  '  Eternal 
God,  who  hast  safely  brought  me  to  the  beginning  of 
this  day,'  &c." 

CHARLES  WILLIAMS. 

Norwich. 

[This  sounds  as  if  it  came  from  the  '  Religio 
Medici.'] 

MISTRESS  RACHEL  HOWE. —  I  should  be 
glad  if  any  one  would  give  me  information 
concerning  the  above  lady.  1  have  an  old 
mezzotint,  without  date,  representing  her  as 
a  child,  with  a  dove  on  her  hand.  Beneath 
is  "Kneller  S.  R.  Imp.  et  Angl.  Eques  Aur. 
pinx.  T.  Smith  fee.  Sold  by  T.  Smith  at  the 
Lyon  and  Crown  in  Russel  Street,  Covent 
Garden."  Was  there  any  special  reason  for 
publishing  this  portrait  ?  F.  V. 

"A-SAILING  BY  THE  NIGHT."  — In  Leland's 
Songs  of  the  Sea  and  Lays  of  the  Land ' 
there  is  a  poem,  '  Stand  from  Under,'  every 
stanza  of  which  ends  with  the  above  words. 
Do  these  mean  simply  sailing  by  night,  or 
sailing  in  the  night — or  what  ? 

RICHARD  PHILLIPS. 

THE  "  PEC  SLETNA  "  OF  DERBYSHIRE. — Under 
Mercian  Origins'  (9th  S.  ix.  42)  J.  B.  said, 
'The  Pec  ssetna  dwelt  in  our  Derbyshire." 
n  Derbyshire  is  the  district  yet  known  as 
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"the  Peak."  Have  Pec  and  Peak  anything 
to  do  with  each  other  ?  Lord  Avebury,  lec- 
turing on  '  English  Scenery '  on  12  April  at 
the  Mansion  House,  said,  "  The  Peak  of  Derby- 
shire was  really  a  cup  rather  than  a  peak." 
I  had  often  wondered  what  "  the  Peak  dis- 
trict" had  got  its  name  from,  and  reasoned 
(on  Lord  Avebury 's  lines  above)  as  to  the 
peculiarity  and  unfitness  of  the  name  for  the 
district.  If  the  Pec  (Pec)  ssetna,  dwelling  in 
that  district,  gave  name  to  the  district,  the 
name  "the  Peak  district"  is  explained.  Ac- 
cording to  Lord  Avebury's  dictum  it  could 
not  be  the  Peak  as  a  peaked  (or  piked)  dis- 
trict that  gave  its  name  to  these  inhabitants. 

B. 

LOVEL:  DE  HATJTVILLE.— Had  the  Lovely 
seigneurs  of  Castle  Carey  in  Somerset,  any 
ancient  association  with  the  Norman  house 
of  De  Hautville  ?  I  believe  the  arms  of  Lovel 
of  Karey — viz.,  a  lion  rampant  between  cross- 
lets  fitche — were  likewise  borne  by  the  De 
Hautvilles,  Norman  conquerors  of  Naples  and 
Apulia  in  Southern  Italy.  Sir  John  de 
Hautville  is  buried  at  Norton-Hautville,  in 
Somerset.  T.  W.  C. 

MAY  CATS.— The  following  cutting  from 
the  Torquay  Directory  of  29  May  seems  worth 
preserving  in  the  pages  of  'N.  &  Q.'  Does 
the  superstition  prevail  outside  Devon  and 
Cornwall  1 

"Superstition  still  lingers  at  Torquay.  A 
Torquay  correspondent  of  a  Plymouth  contemporary 
writes :  '  An  interesting  event  occurred  at  pur 
cottage  yesterday,  our  cat  presenting  the  establish- 
ment with  a  litter  of  kittens.  This  caused  great 
joy  to  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  as  they 
each  hoped  to  become  the  possessor  of  one  of  them. 
However,  these  hopes  were  speedily  dispelled,  for 
no  sooner  had  our  housekeeper  (who  hails  from 
Cornwall)  heard  of  the  event  than  they  were 
immediately  "ordained"  to  be  drowned.  Asked 
the  reason  for  this  apparently  ruthless  decision,  she 
explained  that  all  cats  which  are  born  in  May  have 
the«  disagreeable  habit  or  faculty,  when  they  are 
grown  up,  of  bringing  "  varmints  into  the  house  ; 
that  she  once  had  the  temerity  to  rear  a  May  cat, 
and  that  the  cat  caught  and  brought  into  her  house 
no  fewer  than  twenty  such  varmints.  Most  of 
them  certainly  were  only  slowworms,  but  several 
were  adders,  and  consequently  she  never  intended 
doing  such  a  foolish  thing  again.  Can  any  one  give 
me  the  origin  of  this  belief,  or  say  how  far  it 
prevails?'  That  the  superstition  obtains  with 
Devonians  as  well  as  with  Cornubians  is  evident 
from  this  extract  from  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts's 
'  Lying  Prophets ' :— :  Them  chets  had  to  go,  missy. 
'Tis  a  auld  word,  an"  it  ban't  wise  to  take  no  count 
of  sayings  like  that :  ''  May  chets  bad  luck  begets." 
You  ve  heard  tell  o'  that?  Never  let  live  no 
kittens  born  in  May.  They  theer  dead  chets 
corned  May  Day.'" 

A.  J.  DAVY. 

Torquay. 


"MERESTEADS"  OR  "MESESTEADS." 
(9th  S.  ix.  248,  437.) 

I  BEG  to  thank  ME.  MATTHEWS,  of  Boston, 
U.S.,  for  his  most  useful  and  interesting 
note.  I  had  no  idea  that  records  kept  by 
early  American  colonists  contained  material 
of  such  value  to  the  English  archaeologist. 

The  word  misted  in  the  '  Plymouth  Colony 
Records '  seems  plainly  identical  with  the 
meestead  or  meastead  of  the  Court  Rolls  of  the 
manor  of  Dewsbury,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  six- 
teenth century  (see  9th  S.  v.  349) ;  and  the 
meadstead  oi  those  records  is  evidently  identi- 
cal with  the  meadstead,  midstead,  or  meatstead 
which  occurs  at  Royston,  near  Barnsley,  in 
the  same  county.  The  first  time  that  I  heard 
the  Royston  word,  now  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  it  was  pronounced  meadstead.  I 
was  then  told  of  a  piece  of  land  in  that 
village  which  belonged  to  the  "meadstead- 
owners"  in  common,  a  "  meadstead-owner " 
being  the  owner  of  one  of  the  old  houses  in 
the  village  (see  8th  S.  x.  349,  471). 

The  meestead  of  the  Dewsbury  Rolls  is 
doubtless  identical  in  meaning  with  mese- 
place,  which  occurs  in  many  old  English  books 
and  documents.  Thus  in  Fitzherbert's  '  Sur- 
ueyenge,'  1539  (repiint,  p.  66),  we  have : — 

"I.  B.  holdeth  a  mese  place  frely  of  the  lorde,  by 
charter,  with  dyuers  lands,  medowes,  and  pastures, 
belongyng  to  the  same,  the  whiche  mese  place  lyeth 
bytwene  the  sayde  hye  way,  and  the  sayde  north 
felde,  as  is  before  sayid,  and  the  sayd  personage  on 
the  west  side,  and  the  tenement  or  mese  place  of 
F.  G.  on  the  easte  part,"  &c. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  mese-place  has 
lands  and  meadows  belonging  to  it.  And  so 
the  midstead  of  the  Plymouth  colonists  has 
"  land  assigned  vnto  yt." 

The  prefix  mess-,  as  in  mess-uage,  mese-  in 
mese-place,  or  meas-  as  in  meas-stead,  is  identi- 
cal with  the  prefix  meas-  in  meas-ure.  A  mese- 
place  or  meastead  is  then  a  "  measure-place," 
a  measured  building-plot,  or  portion.  Per- 
haps I  may  TDO  allowed  to  refer  to  my  notes 
on  the  word  "  messuage  "  in  9th  S.  v.  520 ;  vi. 
122 

Meadstead  is  not  so  easily  explained.  It 
may  mean  "  meadow-place  " ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  apparent  identity  in  meaning  with 
mese-place,  &c.,  raises  the  suspicion  that  the 
older  form  may  have  been  mete-stead,  and 
so  be  connected  with  E.  mete,  to  measure. 

It  is  delightful  to  see  how  well  old  English 
habits  and  customs  are  reflected  in  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  '  Plymouth  Colony  Records ' 
which  MR.  MATTHEWS  has  given.  These  ex- 
tracts appear  to  show  that  early  in  the  seven- 
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teenth  century  New  England  colonists  laic 
out  their  villages  on  the  pattern  of  an  English 
manor.  There  were  misteds  with  dwelling- 
houses  thereon,  lying  side  by  side  in  the 
village  street,  and  uplands.  Even  the  olc 
custom  of  making  the  frame  of  a  house 
before  it  was  set  up  was  followed  (see  Way's 
'Prompt.  Parv.,'  p.  176).  And  when  we  are 
told  of  misteds  granted  in  court,  and  forfeited 
for  want  of  building,  the  English  manorial 
system,  or  village  community,  seems  to  appear 
before  our  eyes.  For  what  was  a  misted  that 
had  been  built  on  but  a  mesuagium  cedificatum, 
and  what  was  a  vacant  misted  but  a  mesua- 
gium  vastum  ? 

If  such  a  word  as  merestead  exists  in  Eng- 
lish documents  I  think  it  has  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. Is  it  not  a  clerical  error  in  the 
original  record  ?  And  is  there  any  evidence 
to  show  that  in  the  American  colonies  it 
meant  a  farm  ?  S.  O.  ADDY. 

Is  there  any  means  of  ascertaining  the 
name  and  origin  of  the  clerk  of  the  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  board  ?  From  what  part  of  England 
did  Governor  W.  Bradford  come?  The  sud- 
den cessation  of  the  word  meadstead  in  the 
records  suggests  that  some  official  to  whom 
the  word  was  natural  was  succeeded  by  one 
who  was  unacquainted  with  it  in  ordinary 
life.  Can  MR.  MATTHEWS  tell  us  what  word 
took  its  place  in  the  records  in  question  after 
1641  ?  Q.  V. 

"HOPEFUL":  "SANGUINE"  (9th  S.  ix.  467). 
— I  take  it  that  hopeful  =  cheerful  expect- 
ancy and  sanguine  =  ardent  expectancy. 
There  is  really,  as  Trench  has  pointed  put, 
no  such  thing  as  a  synonym.  The  meanings 
of  these  words  are  almost  the  same,  but  in 
the  latter  word  there  is  a  subaudition  of 
superior  force  and  strength,  as  its  derivation 
indicates.  ST.  SWITHIN  is  right,  it  seems  to 
me,  as  to  the  variation  in  the  meanings  of 
similar  and  alike.  The  latter = exact  resem- 
blance, while  the  former  =  correspondence  in 
shape  without  regard  to  size. 

GREVILLE  WALPOLE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Kensington,  W. 

Surely  one  can  be  hopeful  without  being 
sanguine.  To  be  sanguine  about  a  thing 
means  to  have  more  confidence,  more  assur- 
ance, than  mere  hopefulness  has.  We  may 
even  "hope  against  hope"  (a  curious  phrase, 
by  the  way),  and  we  often  hope  for  things 
we  scarcely  dare  to  expect.  In  such  a  case 
we  are  certainly  not  sanguine.  C.  C.  B. 

Surely  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  right  in  making 
a  difference  between  these  words.  I  have 
looked  up  the  word  sanguine  in  several  dic- 


tionaries, all  of  which  give  the  word  "  confi- 
dent" as  one  of  its  synonyms.  To  hope  for 
something  and  to  be  confident  of  it  are  two 
very  different  attitudes  of  mind.  One  con- 
stantly comes  across  some  such  expression  as 
"He  was  hopeful,  but  by  no  means  sanguine." 
CHARLES  HIATT. 

POPULAR  NICKNAMES  FOR  COLONIES  (9th  S. 
i.  109,  137,  491).— The  following  extract  from 
the  Manchester  Guardian  of  23  April,  describ- 
ing a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Broome  on  'Civil 
Progress  in  the  Orange  River  Colony,'  is  of 
interest  in  connexion  with  the  question 
raised : — 

"  To  judge  from  Mr.  Broome's  paper,  there  is  a 
flanger  that  the  Orange  River  Colony  will  come 
generally  to  be  called  '  Orangia.'  This  is  an  ugly 
word,  but  Mr.  Broome  used  it  over  and  over  again. 
Plainly  he  was  used  to  it  and  was  accustomed  to 
hear  others  use  it.  We  cannot  check  the  demand 
for  brevity;  but  cannot  this  particular  name  be 
stopped  ?  Whenever  a  new  official  name  is  given  to 
a  place  the  givers  ought  really  to  foresee  the  inevit- 
able abbreviations  and  to  provide  against  them  as 
far  as  possible  in  their  original  choice.  '  The  Free 
State '  was  a  good  abbreviation,  and  '  The  Trans- 
vaal,' which  will  no  doubt  be  the  abbreviation  for 
'  The  Transvaal  Colony,'  will  remain  as  good  as  it 
used  to  be  in  the  old  days.  Orangia  is  altogether 
bad,  but  who  can  suggest  a  better  name  as  brief  or 
nearly  as  brief?" 

ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 

BARRAS  (9th  S.  viii.  202,  228,  267,  473  ;  ix. 
15,  133).— There  is  "Barras  Bridge"  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

AlNS WORTH  THE  NOVELIST  (9th  S.  IX.  409).— 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  nearly  all  the  novels 
and  short  tales  by  this  author  have  been 
republished  by  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand, 
either  in  sixpenny  volumes  or  in  "Dicks's 
English  Library,"  with  reproductions  from  the 
"original  illustrations."  In  his  later  years 
Ainsworth  was  closely  identified  with  Bow 
Sells,  to  which  his  last  novels  were  con- 
tributed, the  illustrations  being  supplied  by 
Fred  Gilbert,  Friston,  Huttula,  and  others  of 
the  clever  artistic  Bow  Bells  staff.  I  do  not 
know  for  certain  if  Dicks's  reprints  of  Ains- 
worth are  "  still  in  print."  W.  H.  Ainsworth 
was,  I  fear,  somewhat  vain,  and  instead  of 
sticking  to  Cruikshank  and  .Phiz,  he  pre- 
'erred  to  have  a  different  artist  to  illustrate 
lis  stories  each  time,  which  now  and  then 
ed  him  into  strange  company,  as,  for 
jxample,  when  he  employed  Buss  to  do  the 
;tchings  for  'James  the  Second.'  The  only 
other  artist  whom  I  can  recall  (beyond  those 
named  by  R.  D.)  as  having  illustrated  Ains- 
worth was  a  Frenchman,  Ed.  Morin— clever, 
but  too  "  scribbly  "—who,  in  1854,  sketched 
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the  pictures  for  Ainsworth's  '  Star  Chamber, 
then  appearing  in  the  Home  Companion,  a 
paper  which  was,  I  believe,  promoted  by 
Robert  Kemp  Philp,  proprietor  and  editor  oi 
Diogenes.  HERBERT  B.  CLAYTON. 

39,  Renfrew  Road,  Lower  Keunington  Lane. 

THE  IRON  DUKE  AND  THE  DUKE  OF  WEL- 
LINGTON (9th  S.  ix.  466). — MR.  HENRY  HOPE 
seems  to  be  under  a  strange  misapprehension. 
The  title  of  "Iron  Duke"  was  popularly 
bestowed  on  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
many  years  before  the  launching  of  the 
"  large  ship  "  at  Liverpool.  In  my  boyhood 
there  was  a  fine  old  "  three-decker "  named 
"The  Duke  of  Wellington."  She  was  a 
wooden  ship.  When  ironclads  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Royal  Navy  the  old  "Duke 
of  Wellington  "  was  put  up  in  ordinary,  and 
her  substitute,  being  an  iron  ship  (of  sorts), 
was  wittily — and,  as  I  think,  appropriately — 
named  "The  Iron  Duke,"  in  commemoration 
of  that  distinguished  general  whose  memory 
Englishmen  will  always  delight  to  honour. 
RICHARD  EDGCUMBE. 

LADY  NOTTINGHAM  (9th  S.  ix.  128,  213,  455). 
—The  correspondents  who  have  noticed  the 
communication  I  made  on  this  lady's  alleged 
extraordinary  feat  of  maternity  in  becoming 
the  mother  of  thirty  children  give  cases  of 
other  ladies  said  to  have  surpassed  her,  one 
having  had  thirty-nine  and  the  other  forty- 
one  children,  but  neither  of  them  attempts 
to  substantiate  the  facts.  During  how  many 
years  is  childbearing  possible  for  a  woman  in 
England  ?  Thirty?  Would  medical  authority 
admit  the  possibility  of  the  above  number  of 
children  being  produced  in  that  period  ?  In 
the  case  of  a  person  in  the  position  of  Lady 
Nottingham,  it  should  be  possible  to  sub- 
stantiate the  fact— if  it  is  a  fact— by  the  dates 
of  the  births  of  the  thirty  children. 

E.  F.  D.  C. 

"PLOUGHING  HIS  LONELY  FURROW"  (9th  S. 
ix.  485).— W.  B.  H.  thinks  Lord  Rosebery 
borrowed  this  idea  from  Mortimer  Collins. 
I  doubt  it.  Lord  Rosebery  used  the  phrase 
in  July,  1901.  Bradley's  'Owen  Glyndwr' 
had,  I  believe,  just  appeared.  In  that  book 
Hotspur's  saying  before  the  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury is  given,  "  I  perceive  my  plough  is  now 
drawing  to  its  last  furrow."  Lord  Rosebery 
probably  adapted  this  striking  remark  to  his 
own  purpose.  A.  H.  B. 

WESTMINSTER  CITY  MOTTO  (9th  S.  ix.  485). 
—When  the  search  for  a  motto  first  began 
the  Town  Clerk  of  Westminster  asked  me 
to  obtain  an  Anglo-Saxon  motto  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Council.  The  Rev.  Prof. 


W.  W.  Skeat  suggested  line  658  of  '  Beowulf,' 
"  Hafa  and  geheald  husa  selest "  ("  Have  thou 
and  preserve  the  best  of  houses  "),  an  allusion 
to  the  founding  of  Westminster  Abbey  by 
Edward  the  Confessor.  The  Rawlinsonian 
Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Oxford,  Dr. 
Earle,  suggested  "Seaxnacyne-cynrenes  ende- 
mel"  ("The  final  monument  of  the  Saxon 
dynasty  ").  Neither  of  these,  however,  found 
favour  with  the  Council. 

EDWARD  HERON-ALLEN. 

TENNIS  :  ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  (9th  S  ix. 
27,  75,  153,  238,  272,  418,  454).— I  thought  I 
had  made  my  position  clear  in  this  discussion, 
had  apologized  to  the  shade  of  M.  Littre,  and 
made  my  peace  with  him.  I  can  only  repeat 
that  I  have  found  no  evidence  that  tennis- 
players  ever  used  the  word  "  tenez  "  as  we 
say  "  play  ! "  at  cricket,  unless  the  solitary, 
unsupported  "accipe"  is  to  be  taken  as  proof, 
which  does  not  satisfy  me.  As  to  PROF. 
SKEAT'S  polite  reference  to  me,  conceived 
with  all  his  well-known  genial  courtesy,  I  do 
not  think  it  needs  an  answer.  I  have  never- 
hinted  a  suggestion  that  "  tenez  is  not  the 

imperative  plural  of tenir."  His  reference, 

therefore,  seems  quite  unfounded  and  super- 
fluous. JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

QUOTATION  ATTRIBUTED  TO  COVENTRY  PAT- 
MORE  (9th  S.  ix.  467T  515).— The  passage  in 
'The  Dynamiters'  quoted  by  Miss  HUDSON 
refers  to  a  poem  of  Coventry  Patmore's 
called  'The  Circles.'  It  will  be  found  on 
p.  215  of  the  1878  edition  of  '  Amelia.' 

BASIL  CHAMPNEYS. 

CIGARETTE  -SMOKING  (9th  S.  ix.  308).— In 
your  note  to  MR.  WILLIAM  ANDREWS'S  query 
you  state  that  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant  was 
the  first  notable  person  to  smoke  cigarettes 
in  the  streets  of  London.  A  great  many 
people  give  to  Carlo  Pellegrini  the  credit  of 
introducing  the  insinuating  cigarette  into 
England.  At  all  events,  Pellegrini  ("Ape  "  of 
Vanity  Fair)  takes  an  important  place  among 
the  popularizers  of  the  cigarette,  for  the 
great  caricaturist  and  his  little  roll  of  tobacco 
were  inseparable.  CHARLES  HIATT. 

SHAKESPEARE  v.  BACON  (9th  S.  ix.  245,  414). 
— MR.  WATSON,  quoting  Wordsworth,  main- 
tains in  this  controversy  that  "the  most 
singular  thing  is  that  in  all  the  writings  of 
Bacon  there  is  not  one  allusion  to  Shake- 
speare," and  that  this  "  is  surely  a  proof  that 
Bacon  had  nothing  to  do  with  Shakespeare's 
plays."  The  argument  appears  to  me  to  be 
ill  the  other  way.  If  Shakespeare  were 
Bacon's  mask,  is  it  likely  that  Bacon  would 
mention  Shakespeare  as  the  author  of  the 
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plays  which  he  himself  had  written  ?  He  was 
careful  not  to  give  himself  away  in  this  man- 
ner. But  Bacon  was  not  the  only  writer  of 
the  time  who  apparently  knew  not  Shake- 
speare. 

Dr.  Ingleby,  editor  of  the  '  Shakespeare 
Allusion  Books'  and  the  '  Centurie  of  Prayse,' 
says  : — 

"  The  absence  of  sundry  great  names  with  which 
no  pains  of  research,  scrutiny,  or  study  could  con- 
nect the  most  trivial  allusion  to  the  bard  or  his 
works  (such,  e.g.,  as  Lord  Brooke,  Lord  Bacon, 
Selden,  Sir  John  Beaumont;  Henry  Vaughan,  and 

Lord  Clarendon)  is  tacitly  significant It  is  plain, 

for  one  thing,  that  the  bard  of  our  admiration  was 

unknown  to  the  men  of  that  age Doubtless  he 

knew  his  men  ;  but  assuredly  his  men  did  not  know 
him." 

Spedding  says : — 

"Though  numbers  of  contemporary  news-letters, 
filled  with  literary  and  fashionable  intelligence, 
have  been  preserved,  it  is  only  in  the  Stationers' 
Register  and  the  accounts  kept  by  the  Master  of 
the  Revels  that  we  find  any  notices  of  the  publica- 
tion or  acting  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  In  the  long 
series  of  letters  from  John  Chamberlain  to  Dudley 
Carleton,  scattered  over  the  whole  period  from  1598 
to  1623 — letters  full  of  news  of  the  month,  news  of 
the  Court,  the  city,  the  pulpit,  and  the  bookseller's 
shop,  in  which  Court  masques  are  described  in 
minute  detail,  author,  actors,  plot,  performances, 
reception  and  all — we  look  in  vain  for  the  name  of 
Shakespeare." 

Then  of  Henslowe's  '  Diary '  Collier  writes  : 

"  Recollecting  that  the  names  of  nearly  all  the 
other  play-poets  of  the  time  occur,  we  cannot  but 
wonder  that  that  of  Shakespeare  is  not  met  with  in 
any  part  of  the  manuscript. 

In  this  '  Diary '  there  are  frequent  notices  of 
Jonson,  Dekker,  Chettle,  Marston,  Drayton, 
Munday,  Heywood.  Middleton,  Webster, 
Rowley,  and  others,  but  the  name  of  Shake- 
speare is  completely  ignored,  as  it  is  also  in 
the  Alleyn  Papers,  where  it  does  not  appear 
among  the  notices  of  the  large  army  ot  con- 
temporary dramatists  and  their  productions. 
Mr.  Fleay,  the  distinguished  Shakespearean, 
writes  : — 

"  Neither  as  addressed  to  him  [Shakespeare]  by 
others,  nor  by  him  to  others,  do  any  comniendatory 
verses  exist  in  connection  with  any  of  his  or  other 
men's  works  published  in  his  lifetime — a  notable 
fact,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  explained.  ' 

Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  writes  : — 

"  Of  his  eminent  countrymen,  Raleigh,  Sydney, 
Spenser,  Bacon,  Cecil,  Walsingham,  Coke,  Camden, 
Hooker,  Drake,  Hobbes,  Inigo  Jones,  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  Laud,  Pym,  Hampden,  Selden.  Walton, 
Wotton,  and  Donne  may  be  properly  reckoned  his 
contemporaries,  and  yet  there  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever that  he  was  personally  known  to  either  of 
these  men,  or  to  any  others  of  less  note  among  the 
statesmen,  scholars,  soldiers,  and  artists  of  his  day, 
excepting  a  few  of  his  fellow-craftsmen." 


Adolphus  in  his  '  Letters  to  Heber '  puts  an 
analogous  case  rather  patly  when  he  says  : — 

"  How  is  it  to  be  explained  that  the  author  of 
'  Waverley '  has  taken  occasion  in  his  writings  to 
make  honourable  mention  of  almost  every  distin- 
guished contemporary  poet,  except  the  Minstrel  of 
;he  Border?  The  answer  is  obvious  :  he  could  not 
do  so,  because  he  was  himself  that  Minstrel ;  and  a 
man  of  ingenuous  mind  will  shrink  from  publishing 
a  direct  commendation  of  his  own  talent,  although 
tie  may  feel  confident  that  the  eulogy  will  never  oe 
traced  home." 

If  so  with  Scott,  why  not  the  same  with 
Bacon  ? 

So  that  Bacon,  by  not  mentioning  Shake- 
speare in  his  works— if  Bacon  was  not  Shake- 
speare— appears  to  have  erred  in  very  good 
company — the  company  of  well-known  con- 
temporaries. GEORGE  STRONACH." 

Edinburgh. 

Following  up  Q.  A.,  MR.  WATSON,  and 
Wordsworth,  may  I  mention  what  Mr.  John 
Leycester  Adolphus,  in  the  letters  which  he 
published  in  1821  to  prove  that  the  then 
unknown  Waverley  novelist  was  Scott,  says  ? 

"  How  is  it  to  be  explained  that  the  author  of 
'Waverley'  has  taken  occasion  in  his  writings  to 
make  honourable  mention  of  almost  every  distin- 
guished contemporary  poet,  except  the  Minstrel  of 
the  Border  ?  The  answer  is  obvious :  he  could  not 
do  so,  because  he  icas  himself  that  Minstrd." 

Surely  the  Baconians  may  be  permitted  to 
make  use  of  the  same  argument  and  claim 
for  it  much  the  same  kind  of  validity  as  Mr. 
Leycester  Adolphus  claims  for  his  ''obvious 
answer"  to  the  question  raised  as  to  the 
silence  of  the  Waverley  novelist  about  the 
Minstrel  of  the  Border. 

R.  M.  THEOBALD. 

"  PROSPICIMUS  MODO  "  (9th  S.  viii.  445 ;  ix. 
34,  273).— Adverting  to  the  last  paragraph  of 
PROF.  BENSLY'S  note,  I  would  refer  him  to 
Bailey's  dictionary  of  1727,  sub  voce  'Hexa- 
meter,' where  he  will  find  six  very  ingenious 
'  Versifying  Tables  for  Hexameters,'  with  full 
directions  for  each  table.  Bailey  says  :  "The 
following  Tables  being  a  curious  and  admir- 
able Contrivance,  not  doubting  but  that  they 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  curious  Reader,  I 
present  them."  I  have  not  tried  to  work 
them.  Hoc  opus,  hie  labor.  I  prefer  the 
uningenious  method  I  was  taught  many  years 
ago.  MICHAEL  FERRAR. 

Little  Gidding. 

.  WEEK  (9th  S.  ix.  147,  277).— Christianity  is 
only  skin-deep  ;  almost  all  the  customs  of  pur 
forefathers  survive,  only  the  label  is  Christian. 
This  is  a  well-known  fact,  so  that  I  do  not 
in  any  way  dream  of  teaching  persons  versed 
in  the  history  of  culture  anything  new.  Let 
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me  only  mention  one  more  instance.  The 
old  Germans,  as  well  as  the  Gauls,  counted 
by  nights:  "Galli  se  omnes  ab  Dite  patre 
prognatos  prsedicant  idque  ab  druidibus  pro- 
ditum  dicunt.  Ob  earn  causain  spatia  omnis 
temporis  non  numero  dierum,  sed  noctium 
finiunt,  dies  natales  et  mensium  et  annorum 
initia  sic  observant,  ut  noctem  dies  sub- 
sequatur"(Csesar,  'B.  G.,'  lib.  yi.,  xviii.).  This 
accounts  for  sennight,  fortnight,  night  and 
day,  and,  furthermore,  for  the  fact  that  all 
the  principal  Christian  feasts  have  their 
vigils.  Not  only  is  Christmas  a  heathenish 
holy  day,  but  our  celebrating  Christmas  Eve 
is  owing  to  the  ancient  Germanic  and  Gallic 
creed.  G.  KRUEGER. 

Berlin 

BISHOP  WHITE  KENNETT'S  FATHER  (9th  S. 
ix.  365,  455). — The  authority  for  the  name  of 
Bishop  Kennett's  mother  is  probably  a  life  of 
that  prelate  published  in  1730,  only  two  years 
after  his  death.  We  read  there  : — 

"  His  Mother  was  Mary,  the  eldest  Daughter  of 
Mr.  Thomas  White,  a  wealthy  Magistrate,  in  that 
then  flourishing  Town  of  Dover,  who  had  been  a 
Master  Shipwright,  or  Builder  of  Ships,  and  after 
the  Restauration  was  employ'd  by  the  Government, 
in  that  Way." 

I  do  not  find  any  mention  of  the  death  of  the 
bishop's  father  or  mother. 

W.  D.  SWEETING. 
Holy  Trinity  Vicarage,  Rotherhithe. 

The  attention  of  your  correspondents  may 
be  called  to  the  pedigree  of  the  Kennetts 
printed  in  the  late  Dr.  Howard's  Miscellanea 
Gen.  et  Her.,  New  Series,  ii.  287  (1877). 

W.  C.  B. 

"  ONLY  TOO  THANKFUL  "  (9th  S.  ix.  288,  370, 
457). — The  use  of  the  word  only  in  this  collo- 
cation seems  to  me  to  be  a  natural  extension 
of  its  use  in  such  phrases  as  "This  I  grant, 
only  remember  this,"  where  the  signification 
of  only  partially  coincides  with  that  of 
specially  or  of  uniquement.  So  if  I  say  my 
only  joy  I  mean  my  special  joy.  By  a  well- 
known  law  of  ever-changing  language  the 
word  comes  to  be  used  as  an  absolute  synonym 
of  uniquely  or  absolutely.  So  in  Virgil,  "  Unum 
oro,"  "One  prayer  I  make  especially."  Too 
is  used  exactly  like  nimis  in  Plautus  for  "  very 
much."  H.  A.  STRONG. 

University  College,  Liverpool. 

The  use  of  too  as  a  simple  intensive  without 
any  idea  of  excess  is  very  common  in  Southern 
India  amongst  English-speaking  natives,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  make  schoolboys  under- 
stand, or  rather  remember,  that  too  and  very 
are  not  synonymous.  If  a  boy  says  that  some 
one  has  "too  much  money"  he  does  not  in 


the  least  mean  that  the  man  has  more  money 
than  is  good  for  him,  but  merely  that  he  is 
very  rich.  When  explaining  the  "English 
usage  recently  I  was  confronted  by  the 
phrase  "only  too  true."  Too  in  that  case 
evidently  means  not  "  more  than  it  ought 
to  be,"  but  "  more  than  we  should  like  it 
to  be."  May  not  the  too  in  "  only  too  happy  " 
and  the  like  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
more  than  you  expect"?  Such  phrases 
are  generally  used  in  reply  to  a  remark  which 
conveys  a  doubt  either  expressly  or  implicitly, 
e.g.,  "  Would  you  like  to  undertake  the  work  1 " 
"I  shall  be  only  too  happy."  If  my  suggestion 
is  correct,  the  too  here  expresses  the  fact  that 
I  am  happier  to  undertake  the  work  than 
you  expected  me  to  be,  or  perhaps  than  you 
think  the  offer  warrants  me  in  being,  and 
the  only  excludes  the  supposition  that  I  am 
unwilling  to  undertake  it — I  have  no  other 
feeling  than  happiness.  If  this  explanation 
is  not  correct,  it  may  be  that  too  is  a  simple 
intensive ;  and  the  South  India  practice 
shows  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  too  to 
become  that.  If  the  expression  became 
common  in  the  eighties,  it  may  be  that  it  is 
merely  a  piece  of  carelessness  due  to  the 
exaggerated  expressions  prevalent  among  the 
so-called  aesthetes  of  that  time.  O.  T.  T. 

"THE"  AS  PART  99  TITLE  (9th  S.  ix.  428). 
— S.  W.  asks  under  this  head  a v  question 
which  has  perplexed  others.  In  speaking 
there  is  no  difficulty,  but  in  accurate  writing 
or  description  it  is  another  matter.  The 
two  examples  which  he  gives,  however,  are 
not,  I  think,  on  all  fours.  Whether,  in 
dealing  with  titles,  one  should  write  of  the 
The  Times  I  cannot  say,  but  in  a  public 
company  registered  as  such  the  question  will 
doubtless  be  determined  by  the  wording  of 
its  certificate  of  registration  or  other  corre- 
sponding document.  This,  I  am  aware,  is  no 
answer  to  S.  W.'s  question  generally,  but  it 
may,  notwithstanding,  assist  him,  especially 
in  such  an  instance  as  that  which  he  cites — 
viz.,  The  Union  Bank.  D.  O. 

"  The  Union  Bank  of  London  "  is,  according 
to  its  deed  of  settlement  of  1839,  the  correct 
form.  On  18  September,  1882,  the  word 
"Limited"  was  added.  J.  P.  S. 

Automobile  Club,  Paris. 

"  Box  HARRY"  (9th  S.  ix.  449).— This  is  well 
known  in  the  Northern  Counties  in  the  sense 
of  doing  things  "on  the  cheap."  I  used  it 
only  ten  days  ago.  A  friend  of  considerable 
means,  who,  coming  to  my  town,  could  well 
have  afforded  hotel  expenses,  having  tried, 
and  to  my  knowledge  failed,  to  procure  offers 
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of  hospitality,  then  sought  them  from  me.  I 
at  once,  whilst  at  the  same  time  inviting  him, 
said  to  my  wife,  "  He  is  bent  upon  boxing 
Harry."  'Phrase  and  Fable'  defines  the 
expression  as  "to  save  expense,"  quoted  as 
from  Halliwell,  'to  take  care  after  having 
been  extravagant."  In  MR.  PAGE'S  instance 
the  woman  seems  to  have  meant  she  must 
beg  some  potatoes  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

MISTLETOE. 

This  is  a  very  old  and  well-known  cant 
phrase,  used  specially  by  commercial  travel- 
lers. These  persons  are  allowed  a  certain  sum 
per  diem  for  expenses,  usually  a  liberal  sum ; 
but  in  the  very  frequent  event  that,  from  con- 
vivial or  other  causes,  the  amount  has  in  any 
week  been  overspent,  it  is  the  custom  to 
retrench  by  avoiding  so  many  of  the  regula- 
tion meals  at  the  hotels  as  may  bring  the 
expenditure  back  to  the  stipulated  allowance. 
This  universal  practice  is  called  "  boxing 
Harry."  A  man  leaving  just  before  the 
dinner  hour  would  naturally  reply  to  an 
acquaintance,  "I  must  box  Harry,"  and 
would  be  perfectly  understood.  It  is  rather 
a  matter  of  etiquette,  and  considered  good 
form  on  "the  road,"  not  to  save  money  "out 
of  expenses  ";  while  to  "  box  Harry  "  is  re- 
garded as  the  proper  method  of  adjustment. 
F.  T.  ELWORTHY. 

I  have  good  authority  for  stating  that 
this  phrase,  in  the  sense  of  to  do  without, 
was  fairly  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sheffield  some  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago. 

H.  P.  L. 

MR.  PAGE  will  find  this  phrase  discussed 
throughout  vol.  ii.  chap.  i.  of  George  Borrow's 
'Wild  Wales'  (London,  Murray,  1862),  and 
the  information  there  given  may  be  useful, 
although  the  author  confesses  himself  unable 
to  trace  the  term  to  its  origin. 

LLEWELYN  LLOYD. 

'A  Dictionary  of  Words.  Facts,  and  Phrases,' 
by  Eliezer  Edwards,  published  by  Chatto  & 
Windus  in  1884,  and  the  '  Slang  Dictionary,' 
issued  by  the  same  firm  in  1887,  give  :  "  Box 
Harry,  a  term  with  commercial  travellers, 
implying  dinner  and  a  substantial  tea  at  one 
meal  in  order  to  save  expense." 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

JAMES  ECCLESTON  (9th  S.  ix.  428).— Mr. 
James  Eccleston,  B.A.  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin, 
was  appointed  head  master  of  the  Sutton 
Coldfield  Grammar  School  in  1842.  He  was 
a  fairly  popular  and  successful  man.  He 
published  in  1847  a  handsome  octavo  volume 
of  463  pages  entitled  'An  Introduction  to 


English  Antiquities,  intended  as  a  Companion 
to  the  History  of  England,'  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Sir  Francis  Lawley,  Bart.,  and  the 
other  trustees  of  Sutton  Coldfield  Grammar 
School.  In  1849  he  accepted  the  headship  of 
a  new  educational  institution  in  Australia, 
and  died  on  board  ship  before  he  could  land. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription  on 
the  tombstone  in  Sutton  Coldfield  Church- 
yard : — 

Erected  to  the 

Memory  of  James  Eccleston  Esquire, 

For  some  years  Head  Master 

of  the  Grammar  School 

of  this  Town, 
Who  died  Mch  8th,  1850, 

Age  34  years, 

Rector  of  the  High  School 

of  Hobart  Town  Van  Diemen's  Land 

Where  he  is  interred. 

Beneath  are  interred  the  remains 

of 

James  Lester  Eccleston 
Born  Nov  25th  1845, 
Died  Mch  6th  1849, 

And  of 

Lucinda  Maria  Anna  Eccleston 
Born  Dec  5th  1840, 
Died  Mch  8  1849. 

G.  S. 

AN  HEUSKARIAN  RARITY  IN  THE  BODLEIAN 
LIBRARY  (9th  S.  viii.  378  :  ix.  Ill,  415).— Is  it 
correct  to  say  "An  Heuskarian " ?  Even 
assuming  the  ^silent  (of  which  I  am  not  sure), 
still  the  article  should,  I  hold,  be  a,  not  an, 
as  the^  sound  following  the  If  is  you,  though 
the  letters  are  eu.  I  am  fully  aware  what  a 
trouble  the  aspirate  is  to  a  Southron,  but  this 
does  not  affect  the  matter.  R.  B— R. 

"BAR  SINISTER"  (9th  S.  ix.  64, 152,  215,  315, 
376).— At  9th  S.  ix.  316  it  is  stated  that  the 
"  old  Princess  Buckingham  "  died  "  childless 
in  the  usual  signification  of  that  word,"  and 
not  only  in  a  heraldo-legal  sense.  Is  not  this 
wrong  1  The  Lady  Catharine  Darnley  (daugh- 
ter of  James  II.  and  Catharine  Sedley),  whose 
second  husband  was  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  married  first  James,  Earl  of 
Anglesey,  and  had  by  him  a  daughter 
Catharine,  born  7  January,  1700.  This 
daughter  married  William  Phipps,  son  and 
heir  to  Sir  Constantino  Phipps,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland.  PCONALD  DIXON. 
46,  Marlborough  Avenue,  Hull. 

I  venture  to  break  a  lance  with  my  old 
friend  MR.  PICK  FORD.  "Baton  sinister  de- 
bruised"  seems  to  me  not  quite  accurate. 
Arms  may  be  "  debruised  of  (or  by)  a  baton 
sinister  "C'brise  d'un  baton  ").  The  arms,  not 
the  baton,  are  debruised.  As  to  the  Powlett 
and  Orde  cases,  quoted  by  my  friend,  the 
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wives  seem  to  be  the  illegitimate  persons,  and 
their  arms,  not  the  coat  of  the  husbands, 
would  bear  the  mark,  not  of  cadency,  but  of 
illegitimacy,  whether  borne  impaled  with,  or 
in  pretence  upon,  the  husband's  shield,  and, 
if  in  pretence,  would  be  quartered  by  their 
descendants.  GEORGE  ANGUS. 

St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

OLD  SCHOOL  RULES  (9th  S.  ix.  226).— The 
endowed  schools  in  this  village  were  founded 
and  bequeathed  by  John  Heygate,  Esq.,  in 
the  year  1825.  I  have  in  my  possession  an 
old  card  of  rules  which  was  issued  to  the 
parents  of  the  children  soon  after  the  schools 
were  established.  Although  not  so  old  as 
those  which  have  already  appeared,  these 
rules  are  interesting  as  displaying  an  example 
of  the  methods  adopted  in  the  early  days  of 
the  nineteenth  century  by  those  who  studied 
the  art  of  elementary  education  : — 

Rules  and  Regulations  to  be  observed  in  the 
Charity  School,  West  Haddon. 

1.  That  no  Child  be   admitted   having  any  in" 
fectious  Disorder,  nor  under  the  Age  of  Five  Years- 

2.  That   all    Children    are    expected    to    attend 
punctually,  washed,  combed,  and  cleaned. 

3.  That   every  Child    bring   one   Penny    to  the 
Master  every  fourth  Monday,  to  provide,  in  Part, 
for  themselves  reading  Books,  Slates,  &c.;  and  that 
no  occasional  Absence  exempt  them  from  this  rule. 

4.  That  no  child  be  detained  at  home,  or  taken 
occasionally  from  the   School,  without  a  sufficient 
reason  being  assigned  by  their  Parents  or  Friends 
to  the  Master. 

5.  That  the  Hours  of  Attendance  in  School  are 
from  Nine   to  Twelve   in    the  Morning,  and  from 
Two  to  Five  in  the  Afternoon  in  the  Summer,  and 
from  One  to  Four  in  the  Winter. 

6.  That    all    Complaints    from    the    Parents    or 
Friends  of  the  Children  be  made  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  School,  and  to  them  only,  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
every  Month,  at  the  School,  by  Ten  o'Clock  in  the 
Morning. 

7.  That  any  Child  breaking  a  Window  or  Slate, 
destroying  any  Book,  or  wilfully  damaging  anything 
belonging  to  the  School,  shall  pay  the  Master  for 
the  same. 

8.  That  such  as  do  not  strictly  observe  the  above 
Rules  be  expelled. 

9.  That  Application  for  Tickets  of  Admission  be 
made  to  the  Trustees  of  the  School. 

N.B. — It  is  desired  that  every  Person  holding  this 
Card  will  take  proper  Care  of  it,  both  for  their 
Guidance  with  Respect  to  the  Children  attending 
the  School,  and  that  they  may  be  able  to  produce  it 
when  required. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

Allow  me  to  refer  your  correspondents  who 
are  interested  in  this  subject  to  'Endowed 
Grammar  Schools,'  2  vols.  pp.  858-953,  large 
8vo,  by  Nicholas  Carlisle,  published  in  1818, 
where  much  curious  information  may  be 
found,  and  numerous  engravings  of  the  seals 


of  arms  of  schools.  The  amount  of  trouble 
taken  by  the  compiler  must  have  been 
immense,  and  in  the  preface  is  a  copy  of  the 
series  of  questions  sent  to  the  masters  of  the 
different  schools  in  England,  to  which  it  is 
added,  "N.B.  Upwards  of  One  Thousand  Four 
Hundred  Letters  have  been  sent  and  received." 
In  the  brief  notice  of  the  author  given  in 
Allibone's  (edition  1872)  'Dictionary'  this 
work  is  not  even  mentioned. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

NAPOLEON'S  LAST  YEARS  (9th  S.  viii.  422, 
509;  ix.  274,  373).— Mr.  J.  H.  Rose,  in  his 
recently  published  life  of  Napoleon,  examines 
very  carefully  the  statement  that  the  em- 
peror's movements  at  Waterloo  were  seriously 
hampered  by  his  ill  health,  and  the  upshot, 
he  says,  is  that  "whatever  was  Napoleon's 
condition  before  the  campaign,  he  was  in  his 
usual  health  amidst  the  stern  joys  of  war." 
This,  Mr.  Rose  continues,  was 

"  consonant  with  his  previous  experience :  he  throve 
on  events  which  wore  ordinary  beings  to  the  bone : 
the  one  thing  that  he  could  not  endure  was  the 
worry  of  parliamentary  opposition,  which  aroused 
a  nervous  irritation  not  to  be  controlled  and  con- 
cealed without  infinite  effort.  During  the  campaign 
we  find  very  few  trustworthy  proofs  of  his  decline, 
and  much  that  points  to  energy  of  resolve  and  great 
rallying  power  after  eiwrtion.  If  he  was  suffering 
from  three  illnesses,  they  were  assuredly  of  a  highly 
intermittent  nature.*' 

As  to  the  comparative  merits,  as  generals, 
of  Napoleon  and  Wellington,  Napoleon's  own 
words,  quoted  by  Mr.  Rose,  are  worth  repeat- 
ing :  "  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  fully  equal 
to  myself  in  the  management  of  an  army, 
with  the  advantage  of  possessing  more  pru- 
dence." The  italics  are  Mr.  Rose's. 

C.  C.  B. 

With  reference  to  the  repeated  assertions 
about  Napoleon's  ability  to  have  swept 
Wellington  and  his  men  from  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  I  beg  to  quote  what  the  lamented 
Mr.  George  Hooper  has  written  on  the  sub- 
ject in  his  'Wellington'  (Macmillan  &  Co., 
1889)  :— 

"  Lord  Wolseley  also  asserts  that  if  Napoleon  had 
been  the  man  he  was  at  Austerlitz  he  would  have 
won  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  is  pure  hypothesis, 
and  about  as  reasonable  as  one  which  might  be 
framed  thus— If  Soult  or  Clausel,  instead  of  Arabi, 
had  commanded  the  Egyptian  army  in  1882,  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  would  not  have  won  the  battle  of 
Tel-el-Kebir.  What  is  the  value  of  criticism  which 
alters  all  the  conditions  on  one  side  and  does  not 
venture  to  alter  them  on  the  other  ?  Napoleon  and 
Wellington  and  Blucher  fought  out  their  fight  in 
the  circumstances  existing  between  the  14th  and 
19th  of  June.  We  can  only  judge  them  by  the  light 
of  these  circumstances.  All  else  is  pure  phantasy ; 
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and  if  the  greatest  general  is  he  who  makes  the 
fewest  mistakes  and  does  not  wage  war  on  conjec- 
tural grounds,  then  Wellington  was  the  greater 
on  the  fields  of  Belgium,  and  acted  on  fewer  and 
less  dangerous  conjectures  than  his  mighty  an- 
tagonist. It  is  an  idle  controversy."—  Vide  p.  225. 

HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 
119,  Elms  Road,  Clapham,  B.W. 

WILLUGHBY'S  'ORNITHOLOGY'  (9th  S.  ix. 
468). — Possibly  the  book  inquired  for  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  following  passage  from 
Alleyne's  'Dispensatory  '  (1733) : — 

"  There  hath  lately  been  published  in  English  a 
treatise  of  the  Misletoe,  wherein  the  author  pro- 
fessedly supports  his  opinions  of  it's  virtues  both 
from  facts  and  experience  ;  and  warmly  recommends 
it's  use  as  a  specific  in  Epilepsies,  and  many  kinds 
of  Convulsions." 

C.  C.  B. 

'•  HOP  THE  TWIG  "  (9th  S.  ix.  189,  314).— It 
would  be  interesting  if  we  could  have  a  dated 
quotation  from  the  dictionary  to  which  De 
Quincey  refers.  I  am  unable  to  identify  it 
in  the  British  Museum,  but  it  occurs  to  me 
that  the  following  notes  (made  in  the  course 
of  hunting  for  it)  may  be  of  interest,  as 
showing  the  difficulties  that  the  unfortunate 
foreigner  encountered  in  his  study  of  our 
language. 

In  the  "  Teutsch-Englisches  Lexicon,  Worin- 
nen  nicht  allein  die  Worter,  samt  den  Nenn- 
Bey-  und  Sprich-Wortern.  Sondern  auch  so 
wol  die  eigentliche  als  verbliimte  JRedens- 
arten  verzeichnet  sind.  Aus  den  besten 
Scribenten  und  vorhandenen  Dictionariis  mit 
grossem  fleisz  zusammen  getragen,  Das  erste 
so  iemahls  gemacht  worden.  Leipzig,  bey 
Thomas  Fritschen,  1716,"  among  other  divert- 
ing matter  *  and  immense  profusion  of 
synonyms,  I  only  find  the  following  under 
sterben : — 

"  To  dy  or  die ;  to  decease ;  to  depart ;  to  depart 
this  life ;  to  starve ;  to  breath  your  last ;  to  exspire ; 
to  give  up  the  ghost ;  to  kick  up  your  heels  ;  to  pay 
the  tribute  to  nature ;  to  tip  off;  to  tip  over ;  to  tip 
over  the  pearch." 


*  For  example,  under  the  word  schmarotzen  : 
"  Er  mag  gerne  echmarotzen,  he  loves  tid-bits,  ragoos, 
kick-shaws,  junkets,  delicate  meats ;  he  is  given  to 
his  belly  :  he  loves  to  spunge  upon  others  that  keep 
a  good  table.  Er  geht  iibercul  schmarotzen,  he  sharks 
up  and  down ;  he  lives  upon  the  catch ;  he  goes 
sharking  about ;  he  is  a  smell-feast.  Schmarotzer,  a 
smell  feast,  a  parasite,  a  shark,  a  sharking  fellow,  a 
spunger,  a  glutton,  a  gormandizer,  a  robin-good- 
fellow,  a  boon-companion,  a  table-friend,  a  cater- 
cousin,  a  pot-companion,  a  greedy-gut,  a  lick-dish, 
a  lick-sauce,  a  slap-sauce,  a  trencher-fly,  a  trencher- 
friend,  a  hanger-on,  a  lover  of  tid-bits,  a  lickerish 
fellow."  Again,  under  the  word  verstorben,  the 
guileless  German  was  instructed  that  "Er  ist  schon 
langst  verstorben  "  might  be  rendered  "  he  is  dead 
and  rotten." 


The  '  Teutsch  -  Englisch  Lexicon,'  published 
at  Leipzig  in  1745,  gives  the  above  verbatim  et 
literatim. 

In  J.  Ebers's  '  Vollstandiges  Worterbuch 
der  Englischen  Sprache  fur  den  Deutschen ' 
(Leipzig,  1793),  vol.  i.  784,  I  find,  "To  hop  the 
Twig,  weglaufen."  And  in  his  'New  and 
Complete  Dictionary  of  the  German  and 
English  Languages'  (Leipzig,  1799),  Ebers 
omits  the  incorrect  "to  starve,"  but  other- 
wise represents  the  English  equivalents  of 
sterben  almost  exactly  as  his  predecessors  had 
done.  The  earliest  quotation  for  "  Davy 
Jones's  locker"  in  the  '  N.E.D.'  is  dated  1803. 

Q.  V. 

'AYLWIN'  (9th  S.  ix.  369,  450).— I  read  with 
interest  MR.  HAKE'S  notes  on  the  personalities 
introduced  into  this  charming  book.  I  should 
like,  however,  to  have  some  information  re- 
garding the  "school  of  mystics  founded  by 
Lavater  "  which  Aylwin  is  said  to  have  joined, 
and  "the  large  book,  'The  Veiled  Queen,'  by 
Philip  Aylwin,"  a  quotation  from  which  forms 
a  heading  to  the  first  chapter,  and  has  haunted 
me  ever  since  I  read  it.  Of  course,  this  book 
may,  as  some  believe,  exist  only  in  the 
imagination  of  the  author.  I  should  like  to 
know,  at  all  events,  something^  definite  on 
this  question.  JAY  AITCH. 

LATIN  VERSES  (9th  S.  ix.  447). — This  is  ccxlii. 
of  the  '  Anthologia  Veterum  Latinorum,'  Bur- 
man,  vol.  i.  p.  670.  The  version  there  given 
is  slightly  different.  H.  A.  STRONG. 

University  College,  Liverpool. 

THE  WEST  BOURNE  (9th  S.  viii.  517 ;  ix.  51, 
92,  190,  269,  291,  375,  456).— "The  study  of 
place-names,"  says  Mr.  Duignan,  in  the  pre- 
face of  his  '  Staffordshire  Place-Names,'  "  is  a 
modern  science."  It  should  at  any  rate  be 
treated  on  scientific  principles.  The  historical 
method  should  be  applied  to  each  name,  just 
as  the  historical  method  is  applied  by  Dr. 
Murray  and  his  colleagues  to  every  word  in 
their  monumental  dictionary.  In  endeavour- 
ing to  apply  this  method  to  the  name  of  the 
supposititious  "West  Bourne."  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  further  back  than  some  time 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  When  I  asked  for 
evidence  that  would  enable  me  to  trace  the 
name  to  a  remoter  date  I,  of  course,  meant 
documentary  evidence.  Oral  evidence  can 
only  carry  us  back  a  very  short  distance. 
But  my  friend  MR.  RUTTON  thinks  that  the 
name  itself  affords  sufficient  evidence  of  its 
antiquity.  A  very  little  research  will  show 
that  names  are  very  unsatisfactory  evidence 
of  facts.  Nine  people  out  of  ten  consider 
that  my  own  name  is  a  French  one.  Out- 
wardly it  has  that  appearance,  but  there  is 
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historical  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  Cornish. 
Or  to  take  an  example  from  the  work  from 
which  I  have  just  quoted.  In  Staffordshire 
there  are  three  places  called  "  Brocton,"  each 
of  which  is  situated  on  a  small  stream.  The 
name  of  these  places  is  evidently  derived 
from  the  A.-S.  broc,  a  brook.  There  is  also  a 
place  called  "Broughton,"  which  in  many 
cases  is  a  dialectal  form  of  Brocton.  But  the 
Staffordshire  Broughton  is  the  Domesday 
Hereborgestone,  and  clearly  means  Hereburh's 
town,  Hereburh  being  a  feminine  proper  name 
in  Anglo-Saxon.  But  no  one  would  guess 
this  from  any  evidence  afforded  by  the 
modern  name. 

Names  ending  in  bourne  must  be  especially 
treated  with  caution,  for  vm  many  cases 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  they  were 
the  names  of  streams.  For  a  final  instance 
I  will  not  even  go  so  far  as  Kent.  If  MR. 
RUTTON,  who  lives  in  Paddingtpn,  will  merely 
cross  the  Edgware  Road  he  will  find  himself 
in  the  borough  of  Marylebone.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  final  syllable?  More  than 
four  hundred  years  ago  the  manor  was  called 
"Mariborne,"  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  when  the  church  of  St.  Mary  was 
erected  the  village  of  which  it  formed  the 
nucleus  was  called  Mary -at -the -Bourne,  a 
lengthy  designation  which  soon  became  con- 
tracted into  "Mariborne"  and  "Maribone." 
But  a  very  accurate  and  well-informed  corre- 
spondent tells  me  that  a  local  newspaper,  the 
Marylebone  Mercury,  has  lately  invented  the 
name  of  the  "  Mary  Bourne  "  for  the  stream, 
now  a  sewer,  which  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Tyburn,  and  that  this  name  also  appears 
in  Mr.  Arnold  Forster's  little  school-reader 
'  Our  Great  City.'  It  is  needless  to  say  that  not 
a  scrap  of  historical  evidence  exists  for  this 
name.  For  many  years  past  I  have  endea- 
voured to  investigate  the  history  of  my 
native  parish,  and  have  never  met  the  "  Mary 
Bourne"  mentioned  in  any  authentic  docu- 
ment. But,  occurring  as  it  does  in  an  ac- 
cepted text-book,  I  feel  no  doubt  that  fifty 
years  hence  the  name  will  be  championed 
with  as  much  warmth  and  ability  as  that  of 
the  "West  Bourne"  is  at  the  present  time. 
To  the  future  Peter  Cunningham  the  "  Mary 
Bourne "  will  be  an  obvious  reality,  and 
another  topographical  myth  will  have  ma- 
tured into  general  acceptance.  Probably  a 
romantic  story  will  be  woven  round  it  into 
the  bargain,  for  such  a  name  as  "Mary 
Bourne  "  possesses  great  potentialities. 

Many  small  streams  were  in  ancient  days 
only  known  as  the  Burne.  An  instance  will 
be  found  on  p.  23  of  Mr.  Duignan's  book,  and 
I  am  violating  no  canon  of  probability  in 


suggesting  that  this  may  have  been  the  case 
with  the  "West  Bourne."  And  now,  with 
MR.  RUTTON,  I  think  that  dubious  brook  may 
be  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  subterranean  re- 
cesses to  which  it  has  retired.  I  will  only 
remark  in  conclusion  that  I  can  see  no  grounds 
for  thinking  that  Bosworth,  in  his  explanation 
of  "  bourne,"  meant  more  than  he  actually 
said.  A  word  can  be  made  to  mean  anything 
if  to  a  lexicographer's  definition  every  reader 
is  permitted  to  append  his  own  glosses. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

BOON  FOR  BOOKWORMS  (9th  S.  ix.  406,  453). 
— In  my  library,  is  a  nicely  bound  copy  of 
Hazlitt's  '  Spirit  of  the  Age,'  in  two  volumes, 
to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  ribbon  marker. 
It  was  published  at  Paris  in  1825. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

I  have '  Le  Rime  del  Petrarca  '  (Parigi,  1768) 
and  a  '  Roman  Missal '  (London,  1815),  both 
of  which  are  furnis'hed  with  ribbon  markers. 

B.  D.  MOSELEY. 

HERRICK'S  '  HESPERIDES  ' :  "  LUTES  OP 
AMBER"  (9th  S.  ix.  408,  471).— I  have  always 
presumed  that  "  lutes  of  amber,"  chairs,  and 
mirrors  of  the  same,  mentioned  by  MR.  J. 
DORMER,  refer  to  the  frequent  use  of  amber 
as  an  inlay  or  decoration  of  the  wood  of 
which  musical  instruments,  furniture,  mirrors, 
and  the  like  were  constructed.  I  have  a 
small  mirror  (probably  Florentine,  of  the  six- 
teenth or  seventeenth  century),  the  frame 
of  which  is  entirely  incrusted  with  plates  of 
geometrical  shapes  of  amber,  through  the 
transparent  substance  of  which  drawings  of 
foliage  may  be  seen.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  the  above  is  what  MR.  DORMER  means. 
A  chair,  lute,  or  mirror  of  amber  is,  of  course, 
quite  out  of  the  question;  not  so  furniture  or 
musical  instruments  inlaid  with  that  material. 
F.  G.  STEPHENS. 

"  BUFF  WEEK  "  (9th  S.  ix.  329,  353,  372,  473). 
—See  further  under  baf,  bauch,in  'E.D.D.,' 
and  under  bauch  in  '  H.E.D.'  and  Jaraieson. 
The  derivation  is  from  Icel.  bdgr,  uneasy, 
allied  to  bdgr,  strife.  The  Icel.  bag-,  in  com- 
position, signifies  ill,  bad,  perverse,  difficult, 
and  the  like.  Cf.  Norw.  baag,  obstructive, 
inconvenient,  difficult,  bad  ;  and  O.Irish  bag, 
strife.  The  baff  week  is  the  unprofitable  one. 

CELER. 

MALLET  USED  BY  CHRISTOPHER  WREN  (9th  S. 
ix.  346,  493).— The  mallet  used  at  the  laying 
of  the  foundation  stone  of  St.  Paul's  is  no 
doubt  of  historic  interest,  but  where  is  the 
documentary  evidence  that  Wren  was  a  Free- 
mason or  Master  of  a  St.  Paul's  Lodge  ?  True, 
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John  Aubrey,  in  his  'Natural  History  of 
Wiltshire,'  MS.  Royal  Society,  1686,  on  reverse 
folio  72,  dated  1691,  says  that  Wren  was  "  to 
be  adopted  a  Brother";  and  Dr.  Anderson 
says  that  Wren  was  Grand  Master  in  1685, 
six  years  before  he  was,  according  to  Aubrey, 
to  be  initiated  as  a  Freemason.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  that  Wren  was  a  member  of  any 
lodge.  Mr.  Gould,  the  Masonic  historian, 
years  ago  made  an  exhaustive  search,  but  not 
a  shred  of*  documentary  evidence,  even  the 
mention  of  Wren's  name  in  any  of  the  lists 
or  MSS.  of  the  old  lodges,  could  be  found. 
Anderson's  statement  is  considered  apocry- 
phal, and  Aubrey  only  wrote  that  such  an 
event  was  to  take  place.  Wren's  son  does 
not  allude  to  it  in  his  writings,  and  he 
would  of  all  others  have  knowledge  of  such 
an  event.  This  story  about  Wren  has  been 
repeated  for  many  years,  but  no  evidence  of 
any  kind  that  can  be  relied  upon  has  been 
submitted  by  those  who  quote  Wren  as  a 
member  of  the  craft.  I  have  never  found  a 
line  to  justify  the  assertion,  and  every  known 
avenue  of  proof  has  been  searched  by  me  in 
connexion  with  the  statement. 

J.  Ross  ROBERTSON. 
Toronto,  Canada. 

MISPLACING  OF  A  COMMA  (9th  S.  ix.  267).— 
The  enclosed  cutting  from  an  Australian 
daily  paper  (the  Adelaide  Advertiser,  9  May), 
though  not  directly  answering  the  query  as 
to  wnat  "  Act  of  Parliament  once  cost  the 
country  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,"  pro- 
vides, at  any  rate,  another  version  of  the 
story  :— 

"  The  Prime  Minister  receives  many  strange 
letters,  one  of  the  strangest  being  one  which  reached 
him  during  the  tariff  debate,  warning  him  to  be 
very  careful  of  his  commas.  The  writer,  an 
American,  went  on  to  say  that  one  little  comma 
cost  the  United  States  Government  400,00(W. !  It 
was  this  way : — About  twenty  years  ago  the  United 
States  Congress,  in  drafting  the  Tariff  Bill, 
enumerated  in  one  section  the  articles  to  be 
admitted  on  the  free  list.  Amongst  these  were 
'all  foreign  fruit -plants.'  The  copying  clerk,  in 
his  superior  wisdom,  omitted  the  hyphen  and 
inserted  a  comma  after  '  fruit,'  so  that  the  clause 
read  '  all  foreign  fruit,  plants,  &c.'  The  mistake 
could  not  be  rectified  for  about  a  year,  and  during 
this  time  all  oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  grapes,  and 
other  foreign  fruits  were  admitted  free  of  duty, 
with  a  loss  to  the  Government  of  at  least  400,000/. 
for  that  year." 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

The  University,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

YARROW  UNVISITED  (9th  S.  ix.  386,  477).— 
At  the  second  reference  MR.  YARROW  BAL- 
DOCK  states  that  John  Logan  "  was  driven 
from  his  ministry  by  the,»V?  Jlication,  and 
subsequent  performance  at  uie  Edinburgh 


Theatre,  of  his  tragedy  of  'Runnimede.'"  As 
it  is  perilous  to  express  an  opinion  about 
Logan,  it  may  be  useful  in  reference  to  this 
assertion  to  quote  the  following  from  a  favour- 
able biographer : — 

"  Logan  then  printed  it  ['  Runnimede'],  and  had 
it  acted  in  the  Edinburgh  theatre  ;  but  in  neither 
form  did  it  meet  with  decided  success.  This,  with 
other  disappointments,  preyed  upon  the  spirits  of 
the  poet,  and  he  now  betook  himself  to  the  most 
vulgar  and  fatal  means  of  neutralizing  grief.  It  is 
to  be  always  kept  in  mind  that  his  father  had  died 
in  a  state  of  insanity,  the  consequence  of  depressed 
spirits.  Hence  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  aberra- 
tions of  the  unhappy  poet  had  some  palliative  in 
constitutional  tendencies.  From  whatever  source 
they  arose,  it  was  soon  found  necessary  that  he 
should  resign  the  charge  of  the  populous  parish  with 
which  he  had  been  entrusted." 

After  giving  his  explanation  of  Logan's 
resignation  of  his  post,  MR.  YARROW  BALDOCK 
further  intimates  that 

"  the  Michael  Bruce  story  was  long  since  cleared  up 
by  Mr.  Laing,  who  established  Jonn  Logan's  claim 
to  the  authorship  of  the  '  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo,'  as 
Dr.  Carruthers  says  in  'Chambers's  Cyclopaedia,' 
4  beyond  all  dispute.' " 

In  view  of  all  that  has  happened  since  the 
expression  of  this  opinion  in  the  'Cyclopaedia,' 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  author's 
confident  assertion  was  somewhat  premature. 
There  has  been  incessant  dispute  on  the  sub- 
ject from  that  remote  day  to  the  present 
time.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

SIR  GEOFFREY  POLE,  DIED  1558  (9th  S.  ix. 
468).— Much  interesting  information  relating 
to  the  family  of  Pole  will  be  found  in  a  trust- 
worthy volume,  '  Reginald  Pole,  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,'  by  the  Rev. 
Frederick  George  Lee,  D.D.  (London,  1888). 
Sir  Geoffrey  Pole  was  a  younger  brother  of 
the  cardinal,  whom  he  predeceased  by  a  few 
days.  He  left  eleven  children,  five  sons  and 
six  daughters.  Of  the  latter  two  were  mar- 
ried, and  one  embraced  the  religious  life  at 
Syon  House,  Isleworth.  Dr.  Lee's  record 
gives  many  interesting  details  relating  to  the 
family  as  a  whole.  H.  BASKERVILLE. 

Oriel  College,  Oxford. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Early    History   of  Syria  and  Palestine.     By 

L.  B.  Paton,  Ph.D.    (Nimmo.) 
The   Theology  awl  Ethics  of  the  Hebrews.    By  A. 

Duff,  LL.l).  (Same  publisher.) 
A  NATURAL  result  of  the  explorations  and  dis* 
cpveries  so  actively  carried  on  of  late  years  on  the 
sites  of  the  ancient  civilizations  has  been  an 
increased  interest  in  Oriental  lore,  religious  and 
historical,  and  more  particularly  the  Semitic  branch 
of  it.  To  gratify  the  appetite  for  information  thus 
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stimulated  Mr.  Nimmo  projected  his  "  Semitic 
Series,"  to  which  we  have  already  bidden  a  hearty 
welcome.  Two  more  issues  of  this  valuable  series 
have  now  appeared  simultaneously,  if  not  of  equal 
merit,  yet  ooth  of  importance  to  the  student  of 
Biblical  history  and  antiquities. 

Dr.  Paton  in  his  volume  undertakes  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  West  Semitic  peoples  from  their 
earliest  appearance  on  the  scene  of  history  down  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Persian  empire.  With 
considerable  literary  skill  he  has  succeeded  in 
weaving  the  fragmentary  and  often  disconnected 
hints  of  the  monuments  into  a  narrative  of  living 
interest.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  bring  up  flesh  and 
sinew  over  the  extremely  dry  bones  of  the  mere 
annalist,  but  Dr.  Paton  has  succeeded  in  doing  so. 
This  is  eminently  the  case  in  his  ingenious  inter- 
pretation of  the  Amarna  correspondence  between 
the  vassal -kings  Rib-Addi  and  Aziru  and  their 
sovereign  Amenhotep  IV.  We  congratulate  him  on 
the  ability  with  which  he  has  brought  such  scattered 
leaves  of  the  historic  Sibyl  into  order  and  made 
them  reveal  their  oracle.  He  holds  that  the  Kha- 
biri  of  these  Amarna  letters  designate  the  Hebrews 
only  in  the  general  sense  of  being  one  of  the  group 
of  confederated  tribes  who  claimed  descent  from 
Eber  as  their  common  ancestor.  t 

On  the  whole,  Dr.  Paton  is  a  conservative  critic, 
but  some  of  his  theorizings  will  require  further 
proof  —  his  theory,  e.g.,  that  Abram,  a  local  hero 
From  Hebron,  was  a  distinct  person  from  Abraham, 
the  father  of  the  faithful,  and  that  their  iden- 
tification is  an  old  mistake  due  to  the  resem- 
blance of  their  names.  "  Abram  the  Hebrew  "  in 
Genesis  xiv.  13  must,  then,  disappear  as  a  gloss  and 
afterthought.  This  chorizontist  suggestion  is  the 
newest  thing  in  Biblical  speculation.  His  account  of 
the  rise  and  development  of  the  God-idea  (Yahweh) 
among  the  Israelites,  on  the  whole,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Budde  and  Kuenen,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
fairly  established  by  a  consensus  of  opinion.  A 
good  bibliography  is  prefixed — though  we  question 
the  right  of  Campbell's  wild  book,  '  The  Hittites,' 
to  be  included  as  in  any  sense  an  authority — and  a 
very  full  index  is  appended. 

Dr.  Duffs  work  is  of  a  more  technical  character, 
and  consequently  less  interesting.  It  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  a  discussion  of  the  problem  presented  by 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  in  which  the  author 
attempts  to  reconstruct  the  documents  out  of 
which  it  was  formed,  holding  them  to  have  been 
the  normal  outcome  of  the  teaching  of  the  great 
prophets  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.  His  analysis 
of  the  prophetic  doctrine  and  the  evolution  of  the 
monotheistic  and  ethical  idea  appears  to  us  the 
most  valuable  part  of  his  book.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  explanations  of  some  of  the  psychological 
phenomena  of  Scripture  strike  us  as  strained  and 
improbable.  We  can  hardly  think  it  likely  that 
the  shepherd  lad  Moses  was  actuated  and  set  on  to 
his  high  mission  of  delivering  his  people  by  the 
sight  of  the  rising  sunbeams  gleaming  redly  one 
morning  upon  a  thorn-bush  in  the  wilderness.  In 
tracing  the  origin  of  the  Cherubim,  Dr.  Duff  would 
have  been  saved  from  error  by  a  little  more  know- 
ledge of  Babylonian  research.  He  revives  the  long- 
exploded  notion  that  the  kherftb  was  a  griffin,  the 
gryps  of  the  Greeks ;  but  he  is  quite  original  in  his 
suggestion  that  its  shape  was  originally  that  of 
some  fossil  or  crystalline  form  resembling  a  winded 
creature  which  the  Israelites  may  have  fancied 
that  they  saw  in  "  the  seeming  hieroglyphic  figures  " 


that  they  may  have  read  in  the  markings  discernible 
on  the  two  slabs  of  stone  brought  down  by  Moses 
from  the  mount.  This  is  no  caricature  of  Dr.  Duffs 
theory,  with  which  he  is  so  pleased  that  he  repeats 
it.  Another  peculiar  idea  of  the  author's  is  that 
the  Semitic  Sabbath  may  have  been  at  first  a 
female  deity  of  Fate  whose  name  meant  "  cutting- 
off,"  and  that  to  this  Hebrew  Atropos  the  seventh 
day  was  sacred.  He  interprets  the  first  Command- 
ment as  ordaining  that  "  no  other  Elohim  is  to 
stand  before  Him  (Yahweh)  to  obscure  His  face" — 
a  decidedly  private  interpretation.  The  "  mixed 
multitude  that  followed  Moses  he  describes  as 
"  the  'riff-raff'  camp-followers."  Some  wild  etymo- 
logists have  seen  in  the  Hebrew  word  (erebh)  the 
origin  of  our  "riff-raff."  Dr.  Duff,  we  are  sure, 
knows  better. 

Transactions  of  the  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society. 

New  Series,  Vol.  IV.  Part  II.    (Glasgow,  Mac- 

Lehose  &  Sons.) 

THESE  Transactions  have  always  held  a  high  rank 
in  antiquarian  literature,  and  as  time  goes  on  they 
become  more  and  more  important  as  a  storehouse 
of  facts  and  of  the  generalizations  of  the  leading 
archaeologists  of  Scotland.  By  far  the  longest  con 
tribution  to  the  present  issue  is  Mr.  George  Neil- 
son's  '  Huchown.'  As,  however,  it  has  appeared  in  a 
separate  form,  and  been,  in  consequence,  noticed  bi\t 
very  recently  in  our  pages,  we  only  make  a  passing 
reference.  Major  Ruck  furnishes  a  valuable  paper 
on  '  The  Antonine  Lines  as  a  Defensive  Design :  a 
Comparison  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Principles  of 
Fortification.'  The  author  has,  we  believe,  entered 
on  a  new  field  of  investigation.  There  is  nothing 
approaching  to  it  in, our  language.  His  paper,  if 
somewhat  amplified  £hd  accompanied  by  ground- 
plans  and  sections,,  would  form  the  standard  work 
on  castrametation,  as  Jonathan  Oldbuck  and  his 
contemporaries  were  wont  to  call  it.  Walls  pro- 
tecting the  vast  territories  of  the  Roman  empire 
are  found  on  its  Asiatic  as  well  as  its  European 
outskirts.  The  two  structures  of  this  kind  to  be 
seen  in  Britain  have  long  been  known ;  indeed, 
it  is  a  question  whether  they  have  ever  passed 
into  forgetfulness  among  those  who  livea  near 
them.  Often,  however,  the  theories  to  which  they 
have  given  birth  have  shown  a  great  want  of  the 
simplest  knowledge  of  military  science.  Major  Ruck 
has  the  advantage  of  being  a  Royal  Engineer,  and 
has  therefore  been  able  to  bring  to  bear  the  practical 
knowledge  gained  in  his  profession.  He  thus  throws 
light  on  several  points  which  have  hitherto  been  ill 
understood.  The  Antonine  wall  was  mainly  an 
earthen  rampart,  not  a  stone  building  like  that 
which  crosses  England  from  the  Solway  to  the 
Tyne.  Though  not  so  striking  to  the  imagination 
as  its  English  companion,  it  is  quite  as  important 
from  the  message  which  it  hands  down  to  us.  The 
Antonine  wall,  when  correctly  interpreted,  throws 
great  light  on  the  art  of  fortification  as  it  had 
become  developed  during  the  great  time  of  the 
Roman  power.  To  compare  the  fortifications  of  a 
people  who  did  not  know  of  gunpowder  with  those 
of  the  present  day  is  a  hard  task,  but  it  has  been 
executed  admirably  by  Major  Ruck.  The  con- 
clusion we  arrive  at  is  that  the  Romans  had  in 
their  armies  skilled  engineers,  who  carried  out  the 
principles  of  defence  almost  as  scientifically  and 
with  as  much  elaboration  as  the  great  powers  do  at 
the  present  time,  when  allowance  ia  made  for  the 
difference  in  the  arms  of  those  from  whom  an  attack 
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is  expected.  The  author  has  made  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  Antonine  wall 
reduced  to  the  monetary  standard  of  the  present 
day.  The  result  arrived  at  is  317.00W.  This  will 
surprise  many  of  our  readers.  We  have,  however, 
gone  carefully  through  his  calculations,  and  regard 
them  as  an  under  rather  than  an  over  estimate,  if 
slave  labour  were  not  employed.  Working  on  the 
same  lines,  Major  Ruck  concludes  that  the  stone 
wall  of  Hadrian  was  produced  by  the  expenditure 
of  1,268,OOW. ;  but,  as  he  points  out,  there  was 
economy  displayed  in  this  heavy  payment,  as  it 
would  obviously  require  a  smaller  proportionate 
garrison  to  guard  it.  To  recur  to  the  Antonine 
wall,  when  it  was  complete  were  grass  seeds  sown 
on  the  top  ?  if  not  the  rains  would  soon  work  great 
damage.  If  they  were,  how  was  the  seed  obtained  ? 
We  may  conclude,  though  there  can  be  no  certainty 
on  the  matter,  that  on  this  island  the  business  of  a 
seedsman  was  then  unknown. 

Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen's  short  paper  on  '  The  Early 
Christian  Monuments  of  the  Glasgow  District' 
is  well  illustrated.  There  are  few  persons  who 
have  examined  so  many  of  these  objects  as  the 
author.  He  has  confined  his  paper  to  those  which 
are  anterior  to  or  about  the  period  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  of  England.  The  greater  number  are 
memorials  of  the  dead,  but  some  are  evidently 
preaching  crosses,  and  others  probably  mark  the 
boundaries  of  sanctuaries,  while  perhaps  in  a  few 
cases,  though  the  author  does  not  suggest  this,  they 
indicate  the  place  where  some  tragedy  has  happened 
for  the  purpose  of  directing  devout  persons  to  pray 
for  the  souls  of  the  victims.  So  far  as  is  at  present 
known,  there  are  none  with  legends  carved  upon 
them.  Quoting  Jocelyne's  life  of  St.  Kentigern, 
written  111  the  twelfth  century,  Mr.  Allen  directs 
attention  to  the  statement  that  the  pious  bishop 
erected  many  crosses,  one  of  which  was  made  of  the 
sand  of  the  sea-shore.  Ropes  of  sand  figure  in 
Scottish  folk-lore,  and  we  have  read  somewhere  of 
a  person  who  doubted  the  capacity  of  those  who 
constructed  Stonehenge  to  move  the  blocks  of  which 
it  is  composed,  and  that  he  solved  the  mystery  to 
his  own  satisfaction  by  maintaining  that  they  were 
castings  of  sand  formed  by  some  process  now  for- 
gotten. But  a  cross  made  out  of  sand  is  a  new 
thing  in  our  experience. 

'The  Chateau  of  St.  Fargeau'  is  by  Mr.  James 
Dalrymple  Duncan.  It  is  an  interesting  chronicle 
of  the  successive  owners  of  the  castle  and  domain, 
but  contains  very  little  relating  to  Scotland. 

'  Notes  on  Scottish  Costume  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century,'  by  Mr.  Robert  Brydall,  is  an  interesting 
paper,  put  from  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  all 
we  desire ;  iconoclasm  has  done  its  work  so  effec- 
tively over  the  Border  that  few  tombs  can  furnish 
evidence. 

Miscellanea  Qenealogica  et  Heraldica  for  June, 
edited  by  W.  Bruce  IJannerman,  opens  with  an 
interesting  obituary  notice  of  its  founder,  Dr.  Joseph 
Jackson  Howard,  Maltravers  Herald  Extraordinary. 
He  was  born  on  the  12th  of  April,  1827,  entered  the 
Post  Office  in  1851,  and  became  principal  clerk  in 
1867,  retiring  in  1888.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  Civil  Service  Supply  Association.  Early  in  life 
he  acquired  a  taste  for  heraldry  and  genealogy,  and 
became  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
1854.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  on  the  18th  of 
April,  he  was  eighth  in  seniority  of  such  fellows. 
He  took  an  active  part  (in  conjunction  with  the 


late  Sir  A.  W.  Franks)  in  the  Exhibition  of  Civic 
Plate  held  at  Somerset  House  in  1860,  and  in  the 
following  year  contributed  to  an  Exhibition  of 
Seals.  In  May,  1862,  he  collected  materials  for  an  ex- 
hibition of  heraldry  which  was  held  in  the  Society's 
rooms,  and  he  was  also  a  considerable  contributor 
to  the  Heraldic  Exhibition  of  1894.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  to  commence  a  collection  of  armorial 
hook-plates,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  made  a  choice 
collection  of  armorial  china.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Harleian  Society,  acting  as  honorary 
treasurer  from  its  formation  in  1869  to  the  end  of 
last  year.  Dr.  Howard's  charming  manner  en- 
deared him  to  all  who  knew  him.  No  correspondent 
ever  wrote  to  him  in  vain,  and  he  spared  neither 
time  nor  trouble  in  giving  to  all,  whether  friends 
or  strangers,  the  results  of  his  investigations.  He 
was  a  valued  contributor  to  '  N.  &  Q.' 

THE  Coronation  numbers  of  the  Sphere  and  the 
Queen,  received  too  late  for  notice  last  week,  have 
now  a  pathetic  interest.  Both  numbers  contain 
interesting  papers  on  archaeology  and  folk-lore, 
the  popular  taste  for  which  is  largely  due  to 
'  N.  «  Q.'  The  Sphere  in  its  '  Story  of  King  Edward 
and  his  Empire  from  1862  to  1902'  is  admirable  in 
every  way,  and  forms  a  record  of  forty  years'  pro- 
gress, not  the  least  interesting  paper  being  that  by 
the  editor, '  The  Story  of  Literature  and  Education.' 
The  Queen,  in  an  historical  article  by  Arthur  H. 
Beavan,  contains  a  number  of  illustrations  copied 
from  the  Lambeth  Palace  Library  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  An  illus- 
tration of  a  George  III.  Coronation  teapot  is  also 
given ;  this  was  among  the  first  examples  of  the 
method  of  transfer  printing  on  china  invented  by 
John  Sadler,  of  Liverpool. 


$0 tier 8  to  Comsponirruis. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices  :— 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

E.  BIGOK  BAOOT  ("  A  headless  man  had  a  letter 
to  write,"  Ac.). — The  answer  seems  to  be 0=nothing. 
See  7th  S.  x.  and  xi.  passim. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'"— Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lisher"—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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gaits. 

THE  DE  LACI  FAMILY,  TEMP.  HENRY  I. 
AND  STEPHEN. 

FOR  some  time  past  I  have  ventured,  with 
every  respect  to  our  best  authorities  in 
Gloucestershire  and  beyond  it,  to  entertain 
grave  doubts  regarding  the  received  notions 
respecting  certain  early  and  highly  important 
members  of  this  Domesday  family,  and  during 
the  past  year  evidence  of  a  rather  startling 
nature  has  come  to  hand,  not  only  to  accen- 
tuate my  scepticism,  but  to  confirm  some  of 
my  conclusions. 

Roger  de  Laci  forfeiting  his  estates  for 
rebellion  (excepting  one  manor)  in  1088, 
these  were  passed  over  to  his  brother 
Hugh,  founder  of  Lantony  Prima,  by  King 
William  II. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Ellis,  in  his  '  Domesday  Tenants 
of  Gloucestershire,'  states  that  Hugh  "  was 
dead  without  issue  in  1121,  and  the  only  sur- 
viving brother,  Walter,  being  a  monk  (abbot, 
1130-39),  a  nephew  named  Gilbertson  of  their 
sister  Emma,  took  the  name  of  De  Laci,  and 
secured  the  estates,  which  descended  in  his 
heirs."  This  theory  has  been  faithfully  fol- 
lowed by  C.  L.  K.  in  the  '  D.N.B.'  (vol.  xxi. 
p.  390) :  "  Henry  I.  seems  to  have  taken  the 


Laci  estates  into  his  own  hands  ;  but  Gilbert, 
son  of  Hugh's  sister  Emma,  assumed  the  name 
of  Laci,  and  claimed  to  represent  the  family." 
At  p.  375  the  last  writer  states  likewise  of 
Gilbert :  "  His  father's  name  is  not  known. 
After  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Hugh  de  Laci, 
the  family  estates  were  taken  into  the  royal 
hands." 

No  authority  for  this  last  statement  is 
given  ;  but  the  effect  of  these  two  accounts 
has  been  to  satisfy  students  that  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Ellis  as  to  the  childlessness 
of  Hugh  de  Laci  was  not  to  be  questioned. 
This  writer,  discovering  neither  wife  nor  child 
for  Hugh,  seems  to  have  originated  the  notion 
that  Gilbert  de  Laci  changed  his  unknown 
original  name  for  his  uncle's  in  order  to  acquire 
the  estates.  I  am  not  able  to  prove  to  the  con- 
trary, though  the  matter  seems  to  me  unusual 
and  improbable.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am 
able  to  prove  that  Hugh  de  Laci  both  had 
a  wife  and  did  not"  die  childless,  having 
had  at  least  one  daughter,  whom  he  endowea 
with  certain  of  his  vast  lands,  and  whose 
direct  descendants  inherited  them  from  her. 

The  first  document  is  from  a  MS.  '  Regis- 
trum '  of  Lantony  Secunda  in  the  possession 
of  the  Rev.  Fitzroy  Fen  wick  at  Tnirlestane 
House,  Cheltenham  :f  "  Cecilia  Comitissa, 
cognita  donatione  Hifgonis  Lacey,  ayi  sui, 
super  eandem  ecclesiam  de  Wyke,  nobis  earn 
confirmavit,"  <kc.  That  is  to  say,  Cecily, 
Countess  of  Hereford  (daughter  of  Pain  Fitz- 
John),  aware  of  her  grandfather  Hugh  de 
Laci's  gift  of  the  church  of  Wyke  (now  Pains- 
wick)  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Lantony, 
confirms  it  to  them,  &c.  So  that  Cecily, 
who  married  Roger,  son  of  Milo,  Earl  of 
Hereford,  and  had  from  her  father  Pain 
FitzJohn  seven  librates  of  land  in  his 
manor  of  (Pains)Wick,  shows  herself  to 
be  granddaughter  to  Hugh  de  Laci.  If 
we  turn  to  the  charter  No.  20,  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  which  Mr.  J.  H.  Round  has  been 
able  to  date  to  a  nicety,  December,  1137-May, 
1138,  and  which  is  a  confirmation  by  King 
Stephen  to  Roger  and  Cecily  his  wife  of  all 
the  lands  which  her  father  Pain  had  inherited 
or  acquired,  together  with  her  own  marriage 
portion,  we  find  the  following  words  : — 

"  Et  omne  maritagium  quod  predictus  Paganus 
dedit  filiae  sure  de  honore  Hugonis  de  Laceio  in  terris 
el  inilitibus  ;  et  omne  illud  juris  quod  ipse  Paganus 
habebat  in  toto  Honore  Hugonis  de  Laceio,"  &c. 

How,  then,  did  Pain  FitzJohn  come  by 
Hugh  de  Laci's  estates  ?  Mr.  Ellis  and 
C.  L.  K.  evidently  wrote  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  were  acquired  from  the  king. 
The  above  charter,  however,  partly  informs 
us :  "  Et  propter  hoc  quicquid  Paganus  dedit 
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Sibillae  uxori  sui  in  dote  de  hereditate  sua  ut 
illud  teneat  ipsa  Sibilla  de  Rogerio  et  Cecilia 
uxore  sua."  So  that  Sibilla,  Pain's  wife,  had 
important  possessions,  and  the  serious  ques- 
tion arises  at  once,  Who  was  Sibilla  ? 

The  answer  comes  from  a  charter  of  hers  to 
the  Priory  of  Ewyas  Harold,  communicated 
to  me  by  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Bannister,  vicar  of 
Ewyas,  who  intends,  I  understand,  shortly 
to  bring  out  a  volume  relating  to  that  hold 
of  De  Laci  and  FitzJohn  : — 

"  Sibilla  de  Laceio  omnibus  ballivis  et  forestariis 
suis  de  Ewias  salutem.  .  Sciatis  me  concessisse 
Waltero  Abbati,  avunculo  meo  [113p-39]terram  de 

Leghe pro  aninia  mea  et  pro  anima  Pagani  filii 

Johannis,  mariti  mei Witnesses,  Walter  de 

Scudymer,  Gilbert  de  Eschet,  and  others." 

It  becomes  clear,  therefore,  that  Hugh  de 
Laci  left  issue,  and  that  Sibilla  his  daughter 
passed  her  portion  of  his  lands,  including 
Wyke,  to  her  own  issue.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  consisted  of  two  daughters,  Cecilia, 
Countess  of  Hereford  (d.  s.p.),  and  Agnes 
=  William  de  Monchensi,  whose  direct  de- 
scendants remained  lords  of  Painswick  until 
the  death  of  Aymer  de  Valence.  Sibilla  was 
still  living  in  1138,  having  survived  both  her 
father,  Hugh  de  Laci,  and  her  husband,  Pain 
FitzJohn. 

Finally,  another  question  arises,  Who  was 
Hugh's  wife?  and  this  too  is  partly  answered 
by  a  document  (deed  of  gift)  in  the  '  Hist,  et 
Cartul.  S.  Petri  Gloucestrise,'  vol.  i.  ccciii. 
dated 

"Ab  Incarnatione  Domini  millesimo  centesimo, 
Hugo  de  Laceyo  et  Adelina  uxor  ejus,  dederunt 
Ecclesise  S.  Petri  de  Gloucestria  ecclesiam  S.  Petri 
de  Herefordia,  &c.,  pro  animabus  patris  et  matris, 
et  omnium  parentum  suorum,  et  pro  suis,"  &c. 

I  am  unable  to  show  who  Adelina  was.  Was 
Gilbert  de  Laci  a  sister's  son  indeed,  or  may 
he  not  have  been  Hugh's  own  son  ? 

ST.  CLAIR  BADDELEY. 

P.S. — I  regret,  in  the  interest  of  students, 
that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  finds  himself 
unable  to  accede  to  my  respectful  application, 
made  lately  to  him,  to  permit  me  to  examine 
and  make  use  of  the  '  Cartularium '  of  Lan- 
tony  Secunda.  now  at  the  Public  Record 
Office,  which  has  been  happily  utilized  by 
the  editors  of  the  '  Liber  Rubeus,'  "  by 
reason  of  rules  made  under  40  &  41  Viet., 
c.  55."  Sources  of  mediaeval  information 
regarding  special  localities  are  not  so  abun- 
dant that  the  student  can  without  regret 
see  a  door  closed  to  him. 


BIRMINGHAM :  "  BRUMAGEM." 
BIRMINGHAM   is   not    mentioned    in    any 
existing  Anglo-Saxon  charter,  and  the  first 


record  of  it  is  in  Domesday  Book  (1086),  where 
it  appears  as  Bermingeham.  The  next  State 
record  is  the  'Liber  Niger,'  or  Black  Book 
of  the  Exchequer  (1166),  where  we  find  Peter 
de  Bremingeham  registered  as  holding  nine 
knights'  fees.  He  was  the  "dapifer" 
(steward)  of  Gervase  Paynell,  a  great 
manorial  lord,  and  held  under  him,  as  of  the 
Barony  of  Dudley,  Birmingham,  Edgbaston, 
and  other  manors.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  family  of  "de  Birmingham,"  taking  his 
name,  as  was  customary,  from  his  principal 
manor,  where  he  probably  resided.  In  a 
Ridware  charter,  circa  1158,  he  is  recorded 
as  Peter  de  Brimigharn ;  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  for 
1165  as  De  Bremingham ;  for  1167  as  De 
Bremingeham  ;  for  1168  as  De  Bruningeham 
(the  n  being  doubtless  a  mistake  of  the  scribe 
for  m).  In  the  same  Rolls  for  1170  and  1171 
he  appears  as  De  Bremingeham  ;  in  1207 
his  son  William  is  recorded  as  De 
Bermingeham ;  and  in  the  Hundred  Rolls 
for  1255  the  same  William,  or  his  son, 
appears  as  William  de  Burmingeham.  In 
later  times  I  find  the  following  forms  in 
English  records :  in  1316,  Bermingham ; 
1330,  Bermincham  ;  1333,  Burmyncham  ; 
1346,  Burmyngham  and  Bermyngham  ;  1347, 
Bermingeham  and  Bermyngeham  (3) ;  1352, 
Birmingham  ;  1376,  Byrmincham  ;  1393, 
Byrmingham  ;  1403,  Burmyngeham  ;  1408, 
Birmincham  ;  1413,  Bermyngeham  ;  1584, 
Byrmycham.  In  1880  a  pamphlet  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  J.  Ward,  of  Sheffield,  showing 
141  ways  of  spelling  Birmingham.  The 
forms  he  gives  are  mostly  between  the 
fifteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Sixty- 
three  of  them  commence  Br-  (the  vowel 
following) ;  in  the  remaining  seventy-eight 
forms  (sucli  as  Ber-.  Bur-,  Byr-,  Bir-,  &c.) 
the  vowel  precedes  the  r.  Of  the  terminals 
fifty  end  in  -cham,  five  in  -sham,  the  re- 
mainder in  -gham  or  -ham,  but  the  ge  (as  in 
Domesday)  is  repeated  in  nineteen  of  them. 

It  frequently  happens  that  English  words, 
transplanted  to  America,  the  colonies,  or  Ire- 
land, retain  their  archaic  forms  with  greater 
tenacity  than  at  home,  and  Birmingham  is 
an  example.  A  son  of  Peter  de  Bremingeham 
went  to  Ireland  with  Strongbow  about  1170, 
and  there  founded  a  family,  which  grew  into 
a  clan  known  in  Irish  as  Mac  Feorais,  and  in 
English  as  after  mentioned,  the  forms  being 
taken  from  annals  and  charters:  1243,  De 
Bremingham;  1325,  1327,  1328,  1329,  1330, 
De  Brimagham;  1391,  De  Breinighain.  In 
the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
centuries  the  name  is  recorded,  in  Ireland, 
as  Brimidgham,  Brymigham,  Brymudg- 
ham,  Brymugham,  Brimugham,  Brimigham, 
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Bremengham,  Bremincham,  Bremyncham's 
country,  Bremyngeam,  Bermingham,  Bre- 
mingham,  Bryrnyngham,  and  Bremyngham. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  an  autograph  letter  on 
Irish  affairs,  dated  6  November,  1599,  writes 
the  name  Bremingham.  In  1657  the  name 
appears  as  Bermigham,  Bremigham,  and 
Bremmingham.  From  these  examples  it  is 
clear  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  in 
Ireland  the  r  preceded  the  vowel  and  the 
g  was  soft.  The  name  is  unquestionably 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make 
any  sense  of  Bern*-  in  that  language  ;  it  was 
neither  a  personal  name  nor  a  word  ;  but,  if 
assumed  to  have  been  originally  Brem-,  the 
meaning  is  plain,  as  Breme  was  a  personal 
name  ;  it  is  recorded  in  Domesday.  A  Breme 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  a,nd  Bromsgrove 
was  originally  Bremesgraf  =  Breme's  grove. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  is  illustrious, 
glorious,  famous. 

Now  all  languages  are  subject  to  meta- 
thesis, or  shifting  of  letters,  ana  it  is  common 
in  connexion  with  r:  third  was  originally 
thrid  (we  still  say  three),  bird  was  Irid,  thirst 
was  thrist,  dirt  was  drit,  &c.  The  Domesday 
form  is  plain  Berm-  ;  but  Domesday,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was  compiled  by  Norman 
clerks  and  Norman  commissioners,  from  the 
evidence  of  Anglo-Saxons  transcribed  into 
Latin.  Twelfth-century  records,  especially 
if  local,  are  better  authorities  as  to  spelling 
than  Domesday,  and  here,  in  them,  the  Brem- 
prevails.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to 
allege  error  in  Domesday.  Metathesis  is  as 
old  as  Homer,  and  in  this  instance  may  well 
have  commenced  before  Domesday;  centuries 
frequently  elapse  before  a  change  is  generally 
accepted,  and  meantime  the  spelling 
oscillates.  To  ask  is  a  case  of  metathesis. 
That  is  the  old  form  ;  then  for  centuries  we 
said  axe,  and  for  the  last  300  years  we  have 
gradually  returned  to  ask ;  but  how  many 
millions  still  say  axe  ! 

Assuming  the  original  form  to  have  been 
Bremingaham  (dative  plural),  the  meaning  is 
clearly  "the  home  of  the  sons  (or  descend- 
ants) of  Breme,"  ing  in  Anglo-Saxon  being 
equivalent  to  the  Scotch  Mac  or  the  Irish 
0'.  As  a  rule  in  place-names  the  a  in  -inga- 
drops  out,  but  is  frequently  for  a  time 
represented  by  e,  as  here  in  the  Domesday 
and  many  subsequent  forms.  When  this  is 
the  case,  although  the  g  was  originally  hard 
(as  it  certainly  was  in  Bremingaham),  it 
became  soft,  and  hence  the  various  terminals 
in  -cham,  -sham,  and  ultimately  -gem-. 
Examples  of  the  e  softening  a  preceding  g, 
which  without  it  would  be  hard,  may  be 
found  in  hinge,  swinge,  singe,  change,  &c. 


Many  places  which,  like  Bermingeham,  once 
had  a  medial  ge,  but  have  dropped  the  vowel 
still  retain  the  ancient  pronunciation 
Attingham,  near  Shrewsbury,  in  Domesday 
is  Atingeham,  and  is  now  commonly  called 
and  written  Atcham.  Pattingham,  near 
Wolverhampton  (Domesday  Patingham), 
probably  once  had  a  medial  e,  for  it  is,  and 
always  has  been,  pronounced  Pattinjem. 
Lockinge,  in  Berkshire,  has  a  soft  g. 
Abinger,  in  Surrey,  is  pronounced  Abenjer, 
though  its  old  form  was  Abing  worth  (g  hard) ; 
then  falling  to  Abingerth,  and  finally  to 
Abinger,  the  g  softens. 

No  etymology  of  Birmingham  could  be 
satisfactory  which  did  not  account  for 
"  Brumagem."  That  form  is  no  vulgarism, 
as  commonly  supposed,  but  represents,  better 
than  Birmingham,  the  archaic  pronunciation 
of  Bremingenam.  W.  H.  DUIGNAN. 

Walsall. 

ME.  THOMS.— '  N.  &  Q.'  ought  to  record 
the  fact  that  by  an  error  in  the  text  and 
index  of  a  volume  on  '  Westminster '  in  "  The 
Fascination  of  London"  series,  by  the  late 
Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Mitton,  we 
have  the  name  of  Thome  for  our  founder, 
whose  connexion  with  the  House  of  Lords  is 
not  named,  but  who  is  called  only  "  antiquary 
and  originator  of  Nptes  &  Queries."  D. 

"WYK"  AND  "WiCK."  (See  'St.  Clement 
Danes.'  9th  S.  vii.  64,  et  seq.)—In  connexion 
with  the  late  controversy  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Wick,  I  may  mention  that  the 
United  Service  Magazine  for  June,  p.  303,  in 
"  Pages  from  the  Diary  of  a  Boer  Officer,  by 
Another  of  Them,"  part  iv.,  uses  the  word  in 
a  very  curious  sense : — 

"The  bulk  of  the  Boer  forces  — the  burgher 
commandos  —  was  organized  after  a  territorial 
system  of  election,  the  outline  of  which  may  be 
given  in  a  few  words.  Territorially,  the  two 
Republics  were  divided  into  districts,  which  in 
their  turn  were  subdivided  into  wyks.  At  the 
head  of  every  wylc  was  a  field-cornet,  or  semi-civil, 
semi-military  ^paid  official,  who  was  elected  for  a 
certain  period  of  time  by  the  burghers  of  the  wyk, 
and  M'ho  could  be  re-elected  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office.  Besides  being  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
a  chief,  constable,  and  a  military  official,  the  field- 
cornet  was  very  often  an  Assistant  Native  Com- 
missioner. The  combined  wyks  of  a  district  formed 
a  commando  under  the  leadership  of  a  commandant, 
a  non-paid  military  official,  without  any  civil 
capacities,  elected  by  the  burghers  of  the  district. 
This  was  the  peace  establishment.  In  time  of  war 
.the  different  groups  of  burghers,  immediately  upon 
coming  together,  chose  their  corporals  and  fore  men  ; 
an  impromptu  commissariat  staff  was  appointed  ; 
and  the  Government  or  Council  of  War.  nominated 
vecht  -  generals  (literally  fighting  -  generals,  anglice, 
major  -  generals),  who,  as  lieutenants  of  the 
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generalissimo,  had  charge  of  two  or  more  com 
mandos,  and  whose  tenure  of  office  began  and 
ended  with  the  hostilities.  As  the  mobilization 
was  a  copy  of  the  beginning  of  the  every-year-recur- 
ring  shift  to  the  bush-veldt,  so  the  advance  of  a 
commando,  after  the  concentration  of  the  different 
wyks  had  been  effected,  was  an  imitation  .of  an 
ordinary  trek." 

It  is  curious  to  find  a  wyk  the  unit, 
territorially  speaking,  of  the  military 
organization  of  the  South  African  Republic 
and  Orange  Free  State.  Dutch  dictionaries 
give  the  word  as  an  equivalent  for  "  quarter  " 
of  a  town.  The  English  official  name  is  ward, 
as  in  Lanarkshire ;  cf:  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
'Old  Mortality'  and  Lord  Kitchener's  pro- 
clamations. But  cf.  wick  in  Borthwick.  Were 
the  London  "  wards  "  military  units  ?  H. 

JACOBITE  VERSES  —I  have  never  seen  the 
following  rimes  in  print  or  manuscript,  ex- 
cept on  the  sheet  of  paper  from  which  I  have 
transcribed  them.  The  original  is  in  a  hand 
of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
I  have  no  idea  as  to  who  was  the  author  : — 

James  Caesar's  Mare  :  a  Farmer  in  Bedfordshire 

who  has  lout  his  mare. 
My  Neigb.  James  I  must  bewale, 
Who's  lost  his  Mare  both  head  and  tayle. 
Honest  himself  in  every  thing 
As  any  man.    God  bless  the  King. 

What  Villains  then  were  they 

That  stole  his  Mare  away  : 
A  Curs  upon  such  wicked  men. 

But  Gadbury  does  tell 

That  all  things  shall  goe  well 
And  the  Man  shall  have  his  Mare  again. 

Some  fooles  that  would  their  Neighbors  fright 
Call  James  a  bloody  Jacobite, 
But  he  was  n'er  in  proclamac'on 
Nor  treason  acted  'gainst  the  Nation, 

And  of  late  he  did  declare 

The  fellons  he  would  spare. 
His  mercy 's  sure  above  all  men. 

Then  let  us  all  unite, 

Both  Whigg  and  Jacobite, 
That  the  man  may  have  his  own  again. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 
Wickentree  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

EFFIGY  IN  TETTENHALL  CHURCHYARD.— 
In  Mr.  Charles  G.  Harper's  '  Holyhead  Road  ' 
there  is  an  account,  accompanied  by  an 
engraving,  of  a  worn  and  battered  monu- 
mental effigy  of  a  woman  in  the  churchyard 
of  Tettenhall,  near  Wolverhampton.  The 
figure  is  now  without  arms.  Mr.  Harper 
says  they  "have  been  hacked  off  at  the 
shoulders,"  and  recounts  the  legend  that  it 
is  the  memorial  of  a  seamstress  who,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  her  neighbours,  per- 
sisted in  working  on  Sundays,  adding,  with 
additional  profanity,  that  "if  it  were  wrong 
she  hoped  her  arms  would  drop  off."  On  the 


following  Sunday,  while  employing  herself 
in  her  ordinary  work,  her  arms  aid  drop  off, 
and  simple  folk  believe  that  this  mutilated 
figure  was  made  as  a  permanent  record  of 
her  sin  and  its  punishment  (vol.  ii.  p.  59). 

It  is  worth  inquiry  as  to  how  far  back  this 
story  can  be  traced,  and  whether  it  has  arisen 
by  way  of  accounting  for  the  present  state  of 
the  stone,  or  whether  it  preserves,  in  distorted 
form,  the  memory  of  the  frightful  distemper 
called  "  the  fire,"  which  was  once  very  preva- 
lent across  the  Channel,  though  but  little 
known  in  this  country,  yet  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  occasionally  occurred  here.  As, 
however,  it  is  constantly  mentioned  in  French 
chronicles  and  lives  of  saints,  our  people 
would  have  heard  of  it,  if  they  had  never 
come  in  contact  with  any  of  the  sufferers. 
It  was  known  as  the  "ignis  sacer,"  "ignis 
Sancti  Antonii,"  and  "ignis  infernalis,"  and 
we  know,  other  evidence  apart,  from  the 
testimony  of  the  old  saying,  "Tres  plagse 
tribus  regionibus  appropriari  solent,  An- 
glorum  fames,  Gallorum  ignis,  Normanorum 
lepra,"  that  it  was  regarded  in  a  special  way 
as  a  French  disease. 

Dr.  Creighton  in  his  '  History  of  Epidemics 
in  Britain  '  gives  a  most  interesting  account 
of  the  malady  and  the  cause  of  its  origin. 
I  need  not  say  that  when  an  outbreak 
occurred  in  former  times  it  was  regarded  as 
miraculous.  Dr.  Creighton  tells  us  : — 

"  The  attack  usually  began  with  intense  pains  in 
the  legs  or  feet,  causing  the  victims  to  writhe  and 
scream.  A  fire  seemed  to  burn  between  the  flesh 
and  the  bones,  and  at  a  later  stage,  even  in  the 
bowels,  the  surface  of  the  body  being  all  the  while 
cold  as  ice Gangrene  or  sloughing  of  the  extremi- 
ties followed  ;  a  foot  or  a  hand  fell  off,  or  the  flesh 
of  a  whole  limb  was  destroyed  down  to  the  bones, 
by  a  process  which  began  in  the  deeper  textures. 
The  spontaneous  separation  of  a  gangrenous  hand 
or  foot  was,  on  the  whole,  a  good  sign  for  the 
recovery  of  the  patient." — Vol.  i.  p.  54. 

The  cause  of  this  disease  has  now  been 
discovered.  It  usually  arises  from  a  tainted 
condition  of  the  rye  of  which  the  bread  of 
the  poor  was  made.  After  a  wet  summer, 
followed  by  a  bad  harvest,  many  of  the  grains 
became  enlarged  and  subject  to  a  parasitic 
mould,  and  Dr.  Creighton  is  of  opinion  that, 
by  the  fermentation  of  this  fungus,  the 
meal  becomes  poisonous.  The  reason  why 
English  people  were  in  a  great  degree  spared 
Prom  this  infliction  probably  was  that  wheaten 
bread  was  the  common  food  of  every  one 

xcept  in  times  of  great  scarcity.  In  more 
modern  times  England  has  not  entirely 

iscaped.  In  1762  a  peasant  family  of  Wattis- 
iam,  in  Suffolk,  consisting  of  eight  persons, 
was  attacked  by  what  was  undoubtedly  "  the 
ire."  Dr.  Creighton  has  compiled  a  good 
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account  of  the  case   from    communications 
which  were  made  at  the  time  to  the  Royal 
Society.     In   this  case  it  appears  that  the 
sufferers  had  been  using  not  rye,  but  wheat 
of  a  very  poor  quality.     If  the  reader  is  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  he  will  find  further 
information  in  the  Rev.  Herbert  Thurston's 
'  Life  of  Saint  Hugh  of  Lincoln,'  pp.  478-83. 
EDWARD  PEACOCK. 
Wickentree  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

"  RELIABLE."  (See  9th  S.  ix.  435.)— I  thought 
the  late  Mr.  Fitzedward  Hall  had  fully  vindi- 
cated the  right  of  this  word  to  be  considered 
good  English,  and  I  do  not  understand  how, 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  it  is  used  by  Coleridge, 
Gladstone,  John  Stuart  Mill,  John  Henry 
Newman,  Dean  Mansel,  and  many  other 
writers  who  rank  as  classics,  it  can  be  said  to 
have  come  into  the  language  "  as  it  were  by 
stealth,"  or  to  be  "accompanied  by  associa- 
tions "  which  render  it  "painful "  even  to  the 
most  fastidious  taste.  To  the  word  "  rely  " 
objection  might,  indeed,  be  taken ;  but  this 
formation  admitted,  why  object  to  its  quite 
regularly  formed  derivative  ?  The  grounds 
ASTARTE  alleges  against  it  are  certainly  in- 
sufficient :  "  reliable  "  and  "  trustworthy  " 
have  not  always  precisely  the  same  applica- 
tion, and  the  names  I  have  cited  from  Mr. 
Hall's  essay  are  enough  to  show  that  the 
"  associations  "  of  the  word  are  not  so  base  as 
its  critic  seems  to  suppose.  The  old  objections 
to  its  use  are  well  put  in  a  passage  quoted  by 
Prof.  Hodgson  ('Errors  in  the  Use  of  Eng- 
lish ')  from  a  writer  whom  he  supposes,  no 
doubt  correctly,  to  be  Mr.  Hall  himself  :  "  It 
is  unaccount-for-able,  not  to  say  laugh-at-able, 
that  men  will  try  to  force  upon  the  language 
a  word  so  take-objection-to-able,  so  little-avail- 
of-able,  and  so  far  from  indi/erence-with-able, 
as  reliable  " — a  way  of  stating  the  objections 
which  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  dispose  of 
them.  I  believe  this  word  has  been  discussed 
before  in  'N.  &  Q.,'  but  I  cannot  find  it 
indexed  in  any  recent  volume.  C.  C.  B. 

[Reliable  is  duly  given  in  the  General  Index  to 
the  Seventh  Series.  DR.  MURRAY'S  learned  defence 
of  the  word  appeared  in  vol.  viii.  p.  133.] 

THE  PSEUDO  -  SCIENTIFIC  NOVEL.  —  The 
historical  novel  may  be  traced  up  to  Xeno- 
phon.  The  originator  of  the  pseudo-scientific 
romance — of  which  Mr.  Wells  is  admittedly  the 
greatest  master  who  has  ever  written  in  any 
language — was  probably  the  truly  wonderful 
Lucian.  He  also  wrote  the  first  "  imaginary 
voyage."  There  are  traces  of  science  in  the 
'Arabian  Nights,'  but  I  pass  at  once  to 
Cohausen,Dr.  Campbell's  translation  of  whose 
'Hermippus  Redivivus'  greatly  interested 


Dr.  Johnson.  In  this  connexion  Sweden- 
borg  deserves  that  notice  which  he  has  never 
received.  Of  him  Le  Fevre  has  written  this 
pregnant  sentence:  "At  first  a  naturalist; 
demented  in  1745."  If  only  the  sections  of 
Swedenborg's  'Heaven  and  Hell'  had  been 
arranged  and  connected  together  by  a  thin 
thread  of  narrative  (as  are  the  essays  which 
constitute  '  Rasselas '),  no  other  writer  could 
ever  have  hoped  to  approach  this  masterpiece 
of  imaginative  writing.  Then  comes  Mr. 
Wells,  closely  following  upon  the  steps  of 
the  mighty  artist  Poe,  but  outstripping  his 
master,  because  he  has  more  knowledge  of 
science  than  ever  fell  to  Poe's  share. 

THOMAS  AULD. 

A  TRAVELLED  GOAT.  —  In  his  '  Relics  of 
Literature'  Stephen  Collet  prints  (p.  310) 
some  extracts  from  the  diary  of  a  nameless 
person,  who,  under  date  28  April,  1772,  records 
that  there 

"  died  at  Mile  End  a  goat  which  had  been  twice 
round  the  world  ;  first'in  the  Dolphin,  Capt.  Wallis, 
then  in  the  Endeavour,  Capt.  Cook.  She  was 
shortly  to  have  been  removed  to  Greenwich 
Hospital,  to  have  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days 
under  the  protection  of  those  worthy  veterans,  who 
there  enjoy  an  honourable  retirement.  She  wore 
on  her  neck  a  splendid  collar,  on  which  was 
engraved  the  following  distich,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  the  ingenious  and  learned  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson :  * 

Perpetui  ambita  bTs  terra  praemia  lactis 
Haec  habet,  altrici  capra  secunda  Jovis." 

This  goat  is  mentioned  in  Bos  well's  '  Life 
of  Johnson '  under  date  27  February,  1772. 
WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 
Manchester. 

"  ELUCUBR ATION.  " — This  word  is  not  given 
by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  abridgment  of  his 
'  Dictionary  '  which  appeared  in  1786.  "  Lu- 
cubration," however,  is  duly  entered  with  a 
reference  to  the  Tatler.  The  latest  edition  of 
Stormonths  copious  and  trustworthy  dic- 
tionary (Blackwpod,  1895)  gives  "lucubra- 
tion," but  not  its  longer  equivalent.  The 
1  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,'  which  is  wonder- 
fully exhaustive  and  exact,  enters  "elucu- 
brate"  and  "elucubration,"  but  marks  both 
as  obsolete.  Perhaps  the  editor  would  have 
done  better  if  he  had  grouped  these  forms 
with  the  class  that  he  describes  as  "those 
which  have  not  dropped  altogether  out  of  use, 
but  are  only  rarely  found."  The  author  of 
the  'Reliques  of  Father  Prout'  admittedly 
revelled  amid  riotous  whims  and  fancies,  but 
his  notable  scholarship  and  literary  skill 
guarantee  for  any  of  his  peculiarities  at  least 
attention  and  respect.  In  his  introduction 
to  the  learned  paper  on  '  Literature  and  the 
Jesuits '  he  indulges  in  some  editorial  rapture 
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over  the  accomplishments  of  his  mythical 
author,  warmly  apostrophizing  him  in  the 
contemplation  of  nis  "chest  of  posthumous 
elucubrations."  Probably  the  archaism  is 
intentionally  introduced,  but  it  is  there  with- 
out mark  or  comment,  and  its  presence  con- 
strains recognition.  No  doubt  it  is  duly 
noted  in  the  'H.E.D.,'  which  at  the  moment 
is  not  available.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

[Elucubration  is  in  the  'H.E.D.'  with  quotations 
ranging  from  1643  to  the  above  from  "  Father 
Prout.55] 

WEARING  HATS  IN  CHURCH.  (See  6th  S.  ii., 
iii.,  iv. ;  7th  S.  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv. ;  9th  S.  viii.  81).— To 
bring  this  question  up  to  date  I  may  perhaps 
quote  a  rubric  from  '  The  Form  and  Order  of 
The  Coronation  of  Their  Majesties  King  Ed- 
ward VII.  and  Queen  Alexandra...  |  On 
Thursday,  the  26th  Day  of  June,  1902.' 
Section  vi.  of  the  'Order'  provides  for  the 
sermon,  "  which  is  [happily]  to  be  short,"  and 
proceeds : — 

"  And  whereas  the  King  was  uncovered  during  the 
saying  of  the  Litany  and  the  beginning  of  the  Com- 
munion Service  ;  when  the  Sermon  begins  he  puts 
on  his  Cap  of  crimson  velvet  turned  up  with  ermine, 
and  so  continues  to  the  end  of  it," 

i.e.,  according  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
words,  His  Majesty  will  continue  putting  on 
his  cap  till  the  end  of  the  episcopal  discourse. 
This  strikes  one  as  somewhat  tiring,  not  to 
say  disturbing  to  the  risible  faculties  of  his 
assembled  subjects.  O.  O.  H. 

SERJEANTS-AT-LAW  UNDER  JAMES  1.— The 
following  extract  from  the  'Reports'  of 
Serjeant  Bendloes,  or  Benlowes,  may  be  of 
interest,  ed.  1661,  p.  132  :— 

"On  Thursday,  15  new  Serjeants  were  brought 
to  the  bar  by  tipstaves,  under  subpoena  1000/.,  which 
in  order  of  antiquity  were  Sir  George  Croke,  Diggs, 
Guynn,  Amhurst,  Crew,  Damport,  Bridgman, 
Darcey,  Hoskins,  Bing,  Thynn,  Bramston,  Henneage 
Finch,  Hedley,  and  Crawley.  And  Croke,  being  the 
eldest,  said  to  Signior  Williams,  Keeper,  Dean  of 
Westminster,  and  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  that  they  were 
summoned  by  subpoena  '  south  payne  de  1000/.'  to 
appear  on  that  day,  &c. 

"Then  the  Lord  Keeper  demands  of  them  if  they 
are  willing  to  accept  the  degree :  and,  they  saying 
yea,  he  commands  them  to  deliver  their  briefs,  which 
are  read.  Then  he  excuses  himself  for  not  being 
able  to  tell  them  their  duty,  and  shews  them  the 
reason  of  their  name  of  Serjeants  at  law,  and  says 
that  at  first,  in  the  infancy  of  the  law,  great  lords 
sent  their  servants  to  the  judges,  to  know  their 
opinions,  and  afterwards,  when  the  law  increased, 
they  were  in  great  estimation,  as  appears  in  Chaucer; 
and  he  shews  that  they  were  advanced  to  this  de- 
gree mainly  for  their  erudition.  Then  they  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  and  are  led  back  to  the  place 
where  they  were  before,  viz.  to  the  narrow  passage 
between  the  '  Chancery  and  bankr.'  Sir  George 
Croke  made  a  brief  speech  of  thanks,  and  presented 
a  ring  (annell  enamled)  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  for  the 


King.  Nota  that  they  come  in  round  caps,  and  at 
dinner  '  prendront  lour  liknes  come  Monks.'  Rings 
were  given  ;  and  '  Le  Posie  del  Annells  fuit,  Servit 
Regi  qui  servit  Legi.'  These  things  happened  in 
Michaelmas  Term,  21  Jacobi." 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

"RETURNING  THANKS." — One  of  the  oddest 
and  most  out-of -place  phrases  is  that  of  "  re- 
turning thanks"  which  appears  in  tradesmen's 
business  announcements  and  notices.  It  is 
understood  to  be  the  tradesman's  way  of 
thanking  his  customers  for  their  past  favours. 
Giving  thanks  would,  perhaps,  be  better,  for 
his  customers  would  scarcely  thank  him  for 
allowing  them  to  deal  with  him.  "  Return- 
ing thanks  "  in  this  sense  is  very  different  from 
that  of  "  returning  thanks  "  to  "  a  health  " 
at  a  public  dinner.  When  did  "returning 
thanks  "  on  the  part  of  business  people  first 
appear  in  advertisements  ? 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 

<l  ROCK-BOTTOM  PRICES."— I  confess  that  this 
expression  is  new  to  me.  A  hosier  in  this 
district,  in  soliciting  my  custom  (per  printed 
circular),  assures  me  of  the  excellence  of  his 
goods,  and  guarantees  that  they  are  all 
supplied  at  "  rock-bottom  prices." 

W.  ROBERTS. 

47,  Lansdowne  Gardens,  S.W. 

WEATHERCOCK  AT  EXETER. — What  is  said 
to  be  the  oldest  existing  weathercock  in  this 
country  crowns  the  octagonal  turret  on  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  the  fifteenth-century 
western  tower  of  St.  Sid  well's  Church, 
Exeter.  It  and  the  ornamental  iron  spindle 
upon  which  it  revolves  were  both  made 
(according  to  the  Cathedral  Fabric  Rolls)  by 
a  local  follower  of  Vulcan,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Bishop  Courtenay,  A.D.  1484,  and  were 
then  fixed  upon  the  low  spire  at  that  time 
built  over  the  northern  Norman  tower  of 
Exeter  Cathedral.  There  the  weathercock 
remained  until  1752  (i.e.,  268  years),  when  the 
spire  was  removed.  Stored  securely  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  cathedral  until  1812,  it  was  then 
iut  upon  the  new  spire  built  in  that  year  over 
it.  Sid  well's  tower,  and  remained  in  situ 
eighty-eight  years — i.e.,  until  2  May,  1900 — 
when  that  spire  in  turn  was  taken  down. 
The  venerable  tower  since  then  has  been 
renovated,  and  upon  13  May,  1902,  cock  and 
accompanying  vane  were  again  elevated,  and 
now  occupy  the  position  indicated  above. 
The  brave  old  chanticleer  is  of  hammered 
:opper,  made  in  two  plates,  soldered  together. 
It  measures  2  ft.  9  in.  from  the  point  of  the 
beak  to  the  extreme  outside  curve  of  the 
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tail,  and  is  2ft.  Gin.  high.  The  steadying 
vertical  spindle  below  is  carried  up  through 
the  legs  and  into  the  body  exactly  12  in. 
above  the  cup.  As  we  know  vanes  were  in 
use  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  it  would  be 
interesting  if  the  relative  authentic  ages  of 
other  existing  examples  were  given.  The 
quaintest  and  most  numerous  wind  indi- 
cators I  have  ever  met  with  are  to  be  seen  in 
Friesland,  N.  Holland.  HARKY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

WASSAIL-BREAD  :  WASSAIL-LAND.— In  the 
year  1569  the  following  presentment  was 
made  from  the  parish  of  Shepherdswell,  near 
Dover,  at  a  visitation  of  the  Archdeacon  of 
Canterbury  : — 

"  That  Johanna  Stoddar,  widow,  hath  in  occupy- 
ing two  acres  of  land  called  wassell-land,  out  of 
which  there  hath  been  paid  two  bushels  of  wheat 
yearly,  to  be  made  in  wassell-bread  and  given  to 
the  poor,  as  there  are  divers  now  alive  hath  dis- 
tributed the  same,  and  it  is  with  holden,  and  there 
are  witnesses  examined  before  Master  Denne  of  the 
payment  thereof." 

Master  Denne  was  an  official  of  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Canterbury.      ARTHUR  HUSSEY. 
Tankerton-on-Sea,  Kent. 

THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  A  CELEBRATED 
BANKING  FIRM.— In  the  Daily  Telegraph  of 
16  June  there  appeared  a  notification  that 
only  a  few  weeks  after  the  regretted  death 
of  Mr.  Reginald  Abel  Smith,  the  senior 
partner  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths, 
who  died  26  April,  they  had  to  record  that 
"  now  this  old-established  and  celebrated  firm  of 
bankers  is  about  to  disappear  altogether.  Messrs. 
Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths  and  their  country  con- 
nections are  to  be  absorbed  by  the  Union  Bank  of 
London,  and  the  latter  will  thus  acquire  a  valuable 
business  not  only  in  London,  but  in  the  provinces 
as  well." 

The  allied  firms  of  Messrs.  Samuel  Smith  & 
Co.,  of  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Newark-on- 
Trent;  Messrs.  Samuel  Smith  Brothers,  of 
Hull ;  and  Messrs.  Smith,  Ellison  &  Co.,  of 
Lincoln,  will  also  vanish  in  the  absorption. 
The  firm  of  Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths  will  be 
first  found  in  the  '  London  Directory  :  in  the 
year  1759,  whenitwasknown  as  Smith&Payne, 
the  business  being  carried  on  near  Coleman 
Street,  Lothbury.  In  1766  the  bank  removed 
to  18,  Lombard  Street,  a  house  known  by  the 
sign  of  the  Hare,  and  later  an  additional 
partner  entered  the  firm,  the  style  being 
changed  to  Smith,  Payne  &  Smith.  In  1830 
a  removal  was  made  to  1,  Lombard  Street, 
where  this  noted  bank  has  since  remained. 
But  the  firm  was  not  originally  a  London 
one,  as  the  business  was  started  in  Notting- 
ham by  Thomas  Smith,  a  mercer  of  that 


town,  in  1688,  as  documents  in  the  possession 
of  the  firm  go  to  prove,  the  London  house  not 
commencing  its  operations  until  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  was 
founded  by  Abel  Smith,  his  grandson  (the 
father  of  the  first  Lord  Carrington),  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  John  Payne.  This  change 
may  be  considered  of  sufficient  interest  to 
be  preserved  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 
C  2,  The  Almshouses,  Rochester  Row,  S.W. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor 
mation  on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to  them 
direct. 

LAMB'S  '  SATAN  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  WIFE.'— 
In  an  unpublished  letter  of  Lamb's,  with  the 
postmark  14  July, -1831,  I  find  the  following 
passage : — 

"  How  capitally  the  Frenchman  has  analysed 
Satan  !  I  was  hinder'd,  or  I  was  about  doing  the 
same  thing  in  English,  for  him  to  put  into  French, 
as  I  prosified  Hood's  Midsummer  fairies  ['The 
Defeat  of  Time,'  in  Hone's  'Table  Book'].  The 
garden  of  cabbage  escap'd  him  [see  part  ii.  stanza  i.], 
he  turns  it  into  a  garden  of  pot  herbs.  So  local 
allusions  perish  in  translation. 

Can  any  one  help  me  to  this  translation  1 
I  have  tried  various  likely  places,  but  without 
success.  E.  V.  LUCAS. 

Froghole,  Edenbridge,  Kent. 

HALLEY  FAMILY. — I  should  be  very  pleased 
to  receive  information  (or  the  address  of  any 
person  likely  to  be  able  to  obtain  it,  for 
reasonable  compensation,  mutually  satisfac- 
tory) pertaining  to  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  Halley  Street,  Stepney,  Mile  End,  and 
of  Halley  Street,  Forest  Gate,  Stratford, 
Essex ;  also  as  to  descendants  of  Edmund 
Halley,  jun.,  surgeon  in  Royal  Navy,  only 
son  of  Dr.  Edmond  Halley ;  will  of  E. 
Halley,  jun.,  proved  in  February,  1740/1, 
No.  39  Spurway,  Prerogative  Court  of  Can- 
terbury, Somerset  House ;  will  of  Dr.  E. 
Halley,  proved  February,  1741/2,  ibid.,  No.  53 
Trenley.  EUGENE  F.  McPiKE. 

1,  Park  Row,  Room  500,  Chicago,  U.S. 

GORDON,  ADMIRAL  IN  THE  RUSSIAN  NAVY. 
— In  answering  a  query  on  Gordon  as  a 
Russian  surname  W.  S.  says  that  a  nephew 
of  General  Patrick  Gordon,  of  Auchleuchries, 
became  an  admiral  in  the  Russian  navy. 
I  presume  he  refers  to  Admiral  Thomas 
Gordon,  Governor  of  Cronstadt.  What  is  his 
authority  for  saying  that  he  was  a  "nephew" 
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of  General  Patrick  ]  I  have  quite  failed  to 
discover  the  origin  of  the  admiral,  who  ought 
to  be,  but  is  not,  in  the  '  D.N.B.' 

J.  M.  BULLOCH. 
118,  Pall  Mall. 

BARONETS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. — Where  can  I 
obtain  a  complete  list  of  the  creations  of  the 
above  between  1635  and  1670?  G.  C. 

"MUFFINEER."— What  is  the  origin  of  the 
word  "  muffineer,"  used  in  India  by  Anglo- 
Indians  for  a  salt  or  pepper  caster  ? 

G.  W.  F. 

[Is  it  anything  beyond  the  fact  that  salt  is  used 
to  flavour  muffins  ?  "  Muffineer  "  is  common  in 
English  as  well  as  Anglo-Indian.] 

BARBADIAN  KEGISTERS.— Where  could  a 
copy  of  them  be  seen  ?  Names  wanted 
Ayshford  and  Gibbes.  The  Barbadian 
registers  were  mentioned  at  4th  S.  vii.  and 
5th  S.  x.  AYSHFORD  CHADWICK. 

ELIZABETH  PERCY.— Can  any  reader  of 
1N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  what  authority  there  is  for 
Miss  Strickland's  statement,  in  her  life  of 
Queen  Anne,  that  Elizabeth  Percy,  daughter 
of  Josciline,  last  Earl  of  Northumberland 
(and  afterwards  wife  of  the  "  Proud  Duke  of 
Somerset "),  was  known  at  the  Court  of 
Charles  II.  as  "  La  triste  Heritiere  "  ?  Also, 
is  anything  known  of  the  Richard  Brett 
who  is  said  first  to  have  aided  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Northumberland  to  arrange 
Elizabeth  Percy's  marriage  to  Thomas  Thynne 
of  Longleat,  and  then  to  have  advised  that  it 
should  not  be  made  public  ?  ( Vide  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare's  '  Modern  Wiltshire.')  As  I  am  trying 
to  put  together  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Elizabeth  Percy,  I  should  be  very  grateful  to 
any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  who  would  enlighten 
me  on  these  points. 

(Miss)  GABRIELLE  FESTING. 

30,  Queen's  Gate  Terrace,  S.W. 

GREEK  AND  RUSSIAN  ECCLESIASTICAL  VEST- 
MENTS.—The  Rev.  J.  O'Brien,  in  his  '  History 
of  the  Mass,'  at  pp.  66,  67,  says  :— 

"  The  Greek  Church  uses  but  two  colours  the 

whole  year  round,  viz.,  white  and  red White  is 

their  general  colour  ;  red  is  used  in  all  masses  for 
the  dead  and  throughout  the  entire  fast  of  Lent.' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  in  a  note  on 
p.  924  of  '  A  Catholic  Dictionary '  that  the 
Greeks  use  black  vestments  at  masses  for  the 
dead  and  purple  in  Lent.  Is  either,  and,  if  so, 
which,  of  these  statements  correct  ?  Some 
years  ago  I  was  present  in  the  Russian  Em- 
bassy Chapel  on  a  weekday  in  Lent  when  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Presanctified  was  being  offered 
for  the  dead,  and  on  that  occasion  the  priest 


wore  a  green  chasuble.  What  are  the  colours 
in  use  in  the  Russian  Church  ;  and  when  are 
they  severally  employed  1  I  should  be  very 
glad  of  any  information  on  these  points,  and 
also  as  to  the  name,  origin,  and  history  of 
the  metal  crown  or  tiara  worn  by  a  Greek  or 
Russian  bishop  on  great  ceremonial  occasions. 

J.  B.  W. 

BOBBINS  FAMILY.  —  In  Burke's  'Armory' 
the  Bobbins  family  of  Redmarsley  appears. 
What  became  of  this  family  1  Is  there  any 
pedigree  in  existence?  There  were  three 
Hobbinses  (William,  Joseph,  and  Thomas)  in 
the  navy  in  Nelson's  time,  and  they  were 
the  sons  of  William  Bobbins  and  Sindonia 
(Stanton).  William  was  born  in  1781  at 
Puckrage  in  Herts,  and  Thomas  at  Falmouth 
in  1788.  Their  parents  are  believed  to  have 
come  from  Redmarsley  in  Herefordshire,  but 
I  cannot  trace  the  parents  of  William  Bobbins 
the  elder,  neither  can  I  find  any  particulars 
of  the  Redmarsley  family.  Sindonia  Stanton 
was  of  the  Stantons  of  Presteign.  Any 
information  as  to  the  family  previous  to 
1780  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have. 

F.  WARD. 

5,  Langham  Chambers,  W. 

SANDERSON  FAMILY  OF  COTTENHAM, 
CAMBS. — I  should  be  glad  of  any  information 
relating  to  the  above  family.  They  appear 
to  have  lived  in  Cottenham  for  over  300 
years.  Any  particulars  will  be  thankfully 
received.  CHAS.  HALL  CROUCH. 

5,  Grove  Villas,  Wanstead. 

R.  WENTWORTH  SMYTH-STUART,  born  1681, 
died  1745,  was  the  only  surviving  natural 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Mon  mouth  and  Henrietta, 
Lady  Wentworth.  Can  any  reader  tell  me 
what  R.  stands  for  ?  GEORGE  GILBERT. 

BAXTER  AND  CUMMINGS  OF  PERTH  AND 
GLASGOW. — John  Baxter  was  one  of  the  three 
sons  of  John  Baxter  (b.  1768,  m.  1797,  d.  1855), 
of  Findo-Gask  (co.  Perth),  and  his  wife  Janet 
Din.  He  settled  at  Perth  and  had  three 
daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  married  a 
Mr.  Cummings  ;  the  youngest  bore  the  name 
of  Catharine.  He  had  also  two  sons,  who 
are  reported  to  have  gone  to  Glasgow.  Is 
anything  known  of  any  of  the  above  and 
their  descendants  ?  RONALD  DIXON. 

46,  Marlborough  Avenue,  Hull. 

KNIGHTHOOD. — A  writ  appears  to  have 
been  addressed  to  the  Sheriffs  of  London, 
anno  1  James  I.,  directing  them  to  make 
proclamation  warning  all  of  401.  in  land  or 
rents  in  hand  to  their  own  use  to  come  in  and 
receive  knighthood  (if  not  already  knights) 
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before  his  coronation.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  action  was  taken  on  that  writ,  and 
whether  any  knighthoods  resulted.  LOBUC. 

" FETLOCKED." — Mr.  Lowell,  in  the  "  Camelot " 
edition  of  his  '  English  Poets,'  is  made  to  say 
(p.  86)  that  Shakespeare  had  the  advantage 
of  using  a  language  "  to  a  certain  extent 
established,  but  not  yet  fetlocked  by  diction- 
ary and  grammar  mongers."  Is  this  use  of 
the  word  "fetlocked"  established,  and,  if  so, 
what  does  it  mean  1  C.  C.  B. 

[Fetlocked  appears  in  the  '  H.E.D.' with  the  defini- 
tion "  Hobbled  or  fastened  by  the  fetlock  ;  hence, 
hampered.shackled."  The  illustrative  quotations 
are  from  Pattison  in  '  Prior's  Poems '  (1725)  and 
this  from  Lowell.] 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE.— I  ask  the 
reason  why  this  author  received  his  second 
Christian  name.  I  do  not  find  it  in  the 
'  D.N.B.'  T.  WILSON. 

Harpenden. 

FOUNTAIN  PEN.— In  the  diary  and  corre- 
spondence of  Miss  Burney  (Madame  d'Arblay) 
occurs  the  following,  under  date  18  August, 
1789  :  "  I  spent  the  time  very  serenely,  in  my 
favourite  wood,  which  abounds  in  seats  of 
all  sorts  ;  and  then  I  took  a  fountain  pen 
and  wrote  my  rough  journal  for  copying  to 
my  dear  Sorelle."  I  should  be  much  obliged 
by  a  description  of  such  a  pen  in  use  the 
century  before  last.  LIESE  M.  SHERRING. 

Willesden,  N.W. 

STATISTICAL  DATA.— I  should  like  to  know 
of  any  book  or  publication  containing  such 
data  as  the  height  of  St.  Paul's  dome,  that 
of  the  Monument,  length  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  weight  of  London  Bridge,  &c.  I  want 
to  make  certain  comparisons,  on  the  Holt- 
Schooling  method,  between  the  output  of  a 
large  factory  and  startling  figures  connected 
with  well-known  buildings,  &c.  SIGMA. 

HEBREW  INCANTATIONS.— I  have  often  had 
it  in  mind  to  write  a  query  upon  a  point  over 
which  many  a  literary  spirit  in  'N.  &  Q.' 
might  unburden  his  heart.  Why  is  it  that 
writers  of  romance  invariably  make  their 
magicians  deliver  their  incantations  in  the 
lingua  sacra  or  turn  to  "some  Hebrew 
volume  "  in  the  presence  of  some  seeker  after 
things  hidden  from  human  ken  ?  I  note  in 
Douglas  Jerrold's  story  '  The  Tragedy  of  the 
Till '  that  the  author  makes  Father  Lotus — 
who  does  not  appear  to  be  of  Semitic  seed  ; 
the  name  is  far  from  that—"  nurse  a  white 
cat  and  turn  over  a  little  Hebrew  volume." 
Jerrold  had  too  large  a  heart  to  mean  any 
disrespect  towards  Jews.  There  must  be  some- 


thing deeper  than  this—  this  association  of 
the  abracadabra  of  magic  with  Hebrew.  The 
Kabbala,  of  which  the  great  work  is  the 
Tohar,  is  mystical,  but  not  magical. 

M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR. 

ARMS  ON  FIREBACK,  —  In  an  old  farmhouse 
in  Sussex,  E.  Grinstead  Division,  at  the  back 
of  what  is  now  the  kitchen  fire,  is  an  iron  fire- 
back  with  this  device  on  it  :  an  anchor  with 
two  coils  of  rope  above  its  arms—  single  barb 
to  the  flukes—  surrounded  by  four  fleur-de- 
lys  ;  above  the  anchor  the  date  1588,  and 
below  this  the  initials  I.  F.  C.  In  the  same 
house  is  another  fireback  bearing  on  it  three 
swords  :  the  centre  sword  with  hilt  upper- 
most, point  down,  the  other  two  swords  right 
and  left  of  it,  hilts  downwards,  and  each 
within  a  lozenge-shaped  shield.  Can  any  one 
tell  me  to  whom  those  arms,  if  such  they  are, 
belonged  ?  COLONEL. 


ARMS  OF  ETON  AND  WINCHESTER     * 

COLLEGES. 
(9th  S.  ix.  241,  330.) 

THE  following  notes,  which  are  mainly  the 
outcome  of  recent  inquiries,  may  possibly  be 
of  use  to  MR.  UDAL, 

1.  The  earliest  krro'wn  common  seal  of  Win- 
chester College  bore  the  founder's  personal 
arms.   A  description  of  it,  from  an  impression 
attached  to  a  document  of  10  Rich.  II.  (1386), 
is  given  by  Mr.  Kirby  in  Archceologia,  Ivii. 
290-1. 

2.  Apparently    the    arms    of    Winchester 
College  nave  never  been  officially  recorded 
at  Heralds'  College.     The  three  lilies  attri- 
buted   to  Winchester    College  in    Guillim's 
'  Display  '  are  also  attributed  to  it  in  a  manu- 
script book  at  Heralds'  College,  known  as 
Vincent  187  (fol.  67).     But  this  book  is  not 
an  official  record,  and  its  authorship  is  un- 
known.   It  belonged  to  Augustine  Vincent, 
Windsor  Herald,  who  died  in  1625/6,  and  it 
passed,  with  'other  books,  to  Heralds'  College 
under  the  will  of  Ralph  Sheldon,  the  anti- 
quary,   who    died    in    1684.      Sheldon    had 
obtained  these  books  from  John  Vincent,  the 
herald's  son.    Cf.  '  D.N.B.,'  lii.  23  ;  lyiii.  357. 

3.  The  'Display'  was    first    published  in 
1610.     The  date  of  Vincent  187,  fol.  67,  is 
less  certain.    It  is  probably  not  later  than 
the  opening  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;   but  until   more  is  known  about  its 
date  it  seems  idle  to  consider  what  relation 
this  book  may  bear  to  Guillim's  statement 
about  Winchester  College. 

4.  The  three  lilies  were  also  attributed  to 
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the  college  by  Thomas  Dingley,  who  died  in 
1695,  in  his  '  History  from  Marble '  (see  the 
Camden  Society's  photolithographic  repro- 
duction, 1867-8,  vol.  i.  p.  xciv).  But  I  sus- 
pect that  Dingley  borrowed  herein  from  the 
'Display.'  His  text  repeats,  with  verbal 
alterations,  Guillim 's  text,  as  cited  (in  part) 
at  the  first  reference.  In  the  "Table  of 
Contents"  to  the  Camden  Society's  repro- 
duction the  lilies  are  assigned  by  mistake  to 
New  College,  Oxford. 

5.  In  Papworth  and  Morant's  'Ordinary 
of  British  Arms'  (1874),  p.  861,  "Sable,  three 
lilies  proper,"  are  attributed  to  Winchester 
city  as  well  as  to  Winchester  College.     (But 
see  also  pp.  371,  545-6.)    The  city  was  evi- 
dently using  its  present   well-known  arms 
(with  five  castles  and  two  lions)  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.    See  Woodward's 
4  Hampshire,'  i.  276,  n.,  where  mention  is  made 
of  the  seal  with   these  arms  set  in  a  ring 
given  to  the  corporation  by  Edward  White  in 
1600.    Nevertheless,  in  '  Analogia  Honorum,' 
a  work  appended  to  the  1679  and  1724  editions 
of  Guillim's  '  Display,'  it  was  stated  that  the 
city's  arms  were  "  Sable,  three  lilies  proper." 
This  book  was   probably  one  of  Papworth 
and   Morant's  authorities.     I  abstain  from 
guesswork  as  to  the  source  of  the  statement 
in  '  Analogia.'    The  authors  of  'The  Book  of 
Public  Arms '  (1894),  p.  55,  refer  to  a  manu- 
script book  in  "Ulster's  Office,"  which  (they 
say)  assigns  Sable,  three  lilies  argent,  leaved 
vert,  to  Winchester  city  ;  but  they  give  no 
information  about  the  date  of  this  manu- 
script. 

6.  Three  lilies  appear  on  one  of  the  shields 
which  adorn  the  portrait  of  "Florence  de 
Lunn,  Esqr,  First  Mayor  of  Winchester,  A.D. 
1184,"  forming  the  frontispiece  to  'The  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  Winchester'  (1773), 
vol.  ii      But  this  portrait  is  a  sham  antique 
(cf.  3rd  S.  viii.  243),  and  I  would  suggest  that 
its  engraver,  I.  Taylor,  produced  it  by  copy- 
ing, with  small  variations  of  detail,  Grignion's 
engraving  of  the  portrait  of    Henry  Fitz- 
alwine,  first  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  as  it 
appears  in  Entick's  '  New  History  of  London ' 
(1766),  vol.  ii.,  frontispiece.    The  resemblance 
between  the  engravings  is  too  great  to  be 
the  result  of    mere  chance.     The  question 
whether  Taylor  intended  the  lilies  for  the 
arms  of  the  city  is   therefore  of  no  great 
importance. 

7.  Pleasant  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
lilies  in  the  coats  of  Eton  College  and  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  may  be  built  upon 
the  hypothesis    that    lilies   were    "the    old 
arms  "  of  Winchester  College,  which  reckons 
amongst  its  head  masters  Waynflete,  after- 


wards head  master  and  provost  of  Eton 
and  founder  of  Magdalen.  But  that  hypo- 
thesis cannot  be  regarded  as  safe  in  the 
absence  of  satisfactory  evidence  that  Win- 
chester College  had  a  grant  of  these  arms 
or  assumed  them.  Vincent  and  Guillim  are 
great  authorities,  but  bare  statements  by 
them  concerning  the  college  arms  seem  to  be 
outweighed  by  the  evidence  which  goes  to 
show  that  the  college  has  always  used  its 
founder's  arms  as  its  own,  and  has  never 
borne  arms  with  lilies  in  them.  See  the 
extract  from  Mr.  R.  T.  Warner's  book  at  the 
first  reference. 

8.  In  the  article  mentioned  at  the  second 
reference  Mr.  E.  E.  Dorling  argued  that 
Guillim  confused  Winchester  College  with 
Magdalen,  and  he  explained  the  confusion 
by  suggesting  that  Magdalen  was  originally 
known  as  Winchester  College,  Oxford.  The 
weakness  of  this  explanation  seems  to  me  to 
lie  in  the  lack  of  proof  that  Magdalen  was, 
in  fact,  known  by  that  name.  Its  founder 
dedicated  it  to  many  patron  saints  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral,  but  he  styled  it  "Seynte 
Mary  Magdalen  College  in  the  Universite  of 
Oxon  vulgariter  nuncupatum."  See  the  pre- 
fatory clauses  of  the  college  statutes  in 
4  Statutes  of  the  Colleges  of  Oxford '  (1853), 
vol.  ii.  p.  5.  Consequently  the  statement  in 
Dr.  Woodward's  '  Ecclesiastical  Heraldry ' 
(1894),  p.  431,  that  the  college  was  "  founded 

under  the  name  of  Winchester  College," 

seems  to  be  erroneous.  H.  C. 

In  '  The  Particuler  Description  of  England, 
with  Portratures  of  the  Cheiffest  Citties  and 
Townes,'  by  William  Smith,  Rouge  Dragon, 
dated  1588  (B.M.,  Sloane  MS.  No.  2596),  there 
is  on  leaf  27  a  profile  sketch  of  the  city  of 
Winchester  with  a  shield— Sable,  three  garden 
lilies  slipped  proper — in  the  right-hand  top 
corner,  as  if  these  were  the  arms  of  the  city. 
Smith  makes,  however,  no  statement  to  that 
effect.  E.  E.  DORLING. 

Burcombe  Vicarage,  Salisbury. 


HYMN  ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  KING  EDWARD  VII. 
(9th  S.  x.  1). — The  note  with  the  well-known 
signature  of  J.  S.  S.  reminds  me  of  how  often 
we  sang  this  hymn  in  years  gone  by.  It 
was  set  to  Haydn's  music,  the  Austrian 
National  Anthem,  and  was  included  in  Hul- 
lah's  Part-Music  :  Sacred  Songs,  published  at 
first  by  John  W.  Parker  in  1842,  and  now 
by  Novello  &  Co.  Among  many  poems  by 
Chorley  was  one,  a  prayer  for  peace,  "  Give 
to  us  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord."  This  was 
set  to  the  music  of  the  Russian  National 
Anthem,  and  was  frequently  sung  at  the  time 
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of  the  war  with  Russia.  This  also  belonged  tc 
the  same  series,  the  secular  volumes  of  which 
likewise    include  three   songs    by   Chorley 
No.  1,  '  May  Day,'  "  The  sun  already  from 
the  skies,"  and  No.  2,  the  well-known  harves 
song,  "Thro'  lanes  with  hedgerows  pearly, 
as  well  as  a  fireside  song,  "O,  never  fear 
though  rain  be  falling."    The  hymn  for  peace 
is  included  in  the   'Congregational  Church 
Hymnal.'     The  'Hymnal    Companion'   also 
contains  four  of  the  six  verses. 

Many  of  Chorley's  poems  appeared  first  in 
the  Athenaeum;  a  list  of  these  is  given  in 
4  John  Francis,  Publisher  of  the  Athenaeum 
(Macmillan  &  Co.).    Two  of  them  are  quoted 
one,  a  '  Hymn   of  the  Old   Discoverers,'  is 
full  of  beauty.  A.  N.  Q. 

THE  NATIONAL  FLAG  (9tb  S.  ix.  485).— Afc 
35,  Belgrave  Square,  the  residence  of  a  dis- 
tinguished general,  there  is  hanging  as  a 
Coronation  decoration,  alongside  of  our 
national  flag,  an  enormous  standard,  pro- 
bably captured  from  our  recent  enemies  in 
South  Africa.  It  has  the  "Four  Colours," 
the  band  of  green  by  the  staff,  and  crosswise 
from  it  the  horizontal  tricolour  of  the  same 
three  colours  as  those  of  Russia,  France,  and 
Holland ;  the  red  stripe  topmost,  which 
gives  the  flag  its  close  resemblance  to  the 
so-called  "red,  white,  and  blue"  flag  which 
some  ignorant  Britons,  until  corrected  by 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  believed  to  be  a  standard  of  our 
country.  T.  N.  F. 

DEAD  SEA  LEVEL  (9th  S.  ix.  488).— The 
Ordnance  survey  of  Western  Palestine  was 
completed  by  Lieut,  (now  Viscount)  Kitchener 
in  1878.  The  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  below  sea- 
level  is  given  as  minus  1292'!  feet  on  the  P.  E. 
Fund's  map.  Recent  observers  have  reported 
a  considerable  rise,  which  has  greatly  modi- 
fied the  coast  line,  but,  of  course,  not  altered 
the  main  fact  that  the  Dead  Sea  lies  in  the 
deepest  depression  known.  C.  S.  WARD. 

Wootton  St.  Lawrence. 

^  The  discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  Dead 
Sea  was  very  much  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean  was  made  independently  by 
Schubert,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Moore  and 
Beek,  on  the  other,  in  1837,  and  confirmed 
by  Russegger  and  Symonds  ('  Encyclopaedia 
Biblica ').  In  May,  1848,  Lynch  calculated 
that  the  Dead  Sea  was  1,316  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Jaffa.  This 
calculation  was  made  by  levelling  across 
country.  By  the  barometer  he  calculated  that 
the  level  was  1,234  feet.  The  level  varies  at 
different  times  of  year,  but  as  39?,  to  395  metres 
(1,285-1,289  feet)  is  given  by  'La  Grande  Ency- 


clopedie,'  and  about  1,300  feet  by  the  'Ency- 
clopaedia Biblica,'  it  -may  be  taken,  that  the 
figure  is  fairly  well  settled.  A  number  of 
other  calculations  are  given  in  Smith's  '  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible,'  1863,  vol.  iii.  1175.  In 
that  work  Lake  Assal,  in  East  Africa,  is 
said  to  be  570  feet  below  the  ocean,  and 
to  furnish  the  closest  parallel  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  W.  R.  BARKER. 

10,  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

CATHERINE  BABINGTON  (9th  S.  ix.  449). — 
Previous  correspondents  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  have 
stated  that  Catherine  Babington  was  the 
widow  of  Thomas  Babington  of  the  Green  - 
fort  family  when  she  married  Col.  John 
Pigott  on  2  August,  1740.  She  died  in 
November,  1758.  Her  maiden  name  is  not 
given.  See  6th  S.  ix.  490 ;  x.  57,  111,  177. 

EVERARD  HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

ARMS  OF  KNIGHTS  (9th  S.  ix.  328,  398).— 
There  appear  to  have  been  three  distinct 
branches  of  the  Sturmey  family,  all  bearing 
different  arms. 

Of  the  Wiltshire  family  Fuller  in  his 
'  Worthies '  says  : — 

"  They  were  lords  of  Woolf-hall  in  this  county  ; 
and  from  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Second  were, 
by  right  of  inheritartte,  the  bailiffs  and  guardians  of 
the  forest  of  Savernake,  lying  hard  by,s  which  is  of 
great  note  for  plenty  of  good  game,  and  for  a  kind 
jf  fern  there  that  yieldeth  a  most  pleasant  savour : 
in  remembrance  whereof,  their  hunter's  horn,  of  a 
mighty  bigness,  and  tipt  with  silver,  is  kept  by  the 
Seymors,  dukes  of  Somerset,  unto  this  day,  as  a 
monument  of  their  descent  from  such  noble  ances- 

rs." 

William  Sturray,  miles,  of  Woolf-hall,  was 
High  Sheriff  of  Wilts  6  Henry  V.,  and  Henry 
Sturmy  from  35  Edward  III.  for  six  years, 
and  again  in  47  Edward  III.  They  used  as 
arms  Argent,  three  demi-lions  gules. 

A  third  branch  were  resident  at  Dromon  by, 
n  Yorkshire,  and  ended  with  Alice,  daughter 
ind  heir  of  John  Sturmy,  who  married  Robert 
Constable  '(see  Constable  of  Dromonby, 
Visitation  of  Yorks,  1584-5 ').  The  arms  of  this 
ine  are  variously  given  as  Sable,  a  lion  ram- 
oant  argent,  and  Sable,  a  lion  salient  argent. 

In  31  Edward  I.  William  Stormy,  jun., 
eld  twelve  bovates  of  the  Percy  fee  (in  Kil- 
lale)  in  North  Cave ,  and  in  Kirkby's  '  Inquest ' 
he  name  several  times  occurs. 

John  Constable,  of  Halsham,  married  Al- 
breda  Bulmer,  relict  of  John  Sturmy  ;  and 

lizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  William 
Sturmyn,  Kt.,  26  Edward  III.,  married  first 
Sir  Laurence  Acton,  Kt.,  and  secondly  Wil- 
iam  Kingsman. 

According    to  Plantagenet    Harrison,  Sir 
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Robert  Musgrave,  Kt.,  of  Musgrave,  married 
Emma,  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  Sturmey, 
of  Danby  and  Ormsby-upon-Swale,  a  state- 
ment which,  I  think,  requires  further  proof, 
as  I  am  unable  to  trace  this  Thomas  in  any 
contemporary  records.  H.  R.  LEIGHTON. 
East  Boldon,  R.S.O.,  co.  Durham. 

ROSSETTI'S       '  RUGGIERO      AND      ANGELICA ' 

(9th  S.  ix.  425,  476). — Magicians  perform  their 
marvellous  acts  through  the  agency  of  spirits, 
and  obtain  their  knowledge  of  what  is  and 
of  what  will  be  from  them.  They  are  some- 
times supposed  to  exercise  their  power  over 
spirits  of  water  by  hydromancy,  their  power 
over  spirits  of  earth  by  geomancy,  &c. ;  and 
their  impressions  on  the  ground  may  be 
an  invocation  of  the  earth  spirits,  though  I 
think  that  geomancy  is  also  used  for  super- 
natural inquiry  without  reference  to  the 
spirits  of  the  earth.  When  lamblichus  evoked 
daemons  from  fountains  he  may  have  done  so 
through  hydromancy  ;  for,  though  that  sig- 
nifies divination  by  means  of  water,  it  may 
include  the  evocation  of  spirits  from  water. 
The  classical  daemons  were  supposed  to  in- 
habit the  planets  and  the  elements,  more 
especially  the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  and, 
though  they  were  usually  considered  by  the 
pagans  benign  beings,  they  were  thought  by 
the  Christians  to  be  actual  devils.  Satan  in 
'  Paradise  Regained,'  addressing  his  com- 
panions, says  : — 

Princes,  Heaven's  ancient  Sons,  etherial  Thrones, 
Demonian  Spirits  now,  from  the  element 
Each  of  his  reign  allotted,  rightlier  called 
Powers  of  Fire,  Air,  Water  and  Earth  beneath. 

The  teraphim  were  connected  with  magical 
rites.  So  says  Dr.  Smith  in  his  Bible  dic- 
tionary. The  hell-birth  must  mean  that  the 
ork  came  from  hell.  A  devil  evidently  was 
obliged  by  a  magician  to  assume  this  form. 
Perhaps  Proteus  was  forgotten  when  the 
lines  in  the  sonnet  were  written  ;  but  1  do 
not  know  the  rest  of  the  sonnet,  and  cannot 
say  whether  he  is  mentioned  in  it  or  not. 

E.  YARDLEY. 

Some  little  time  ago  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  perusing  the  church  books  belonging  to  a 
Nonconformist  community  in  this  county. 
Under  date  30  January,  1829,  I  noted  that 
a  member  was  dismissed  for  "geomancy  and 
falsehood."  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

THE  ROYAL  STANDARD  (9th  S.  vii.  268,  353  ; 
viii.  313,  425).— I  will  not  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion upon  MR.  YARDLEY'S  statement  at  the 
last  reference  as  to  the  use  of  the  lion  as 
heraldry  at  or  before  the  siege  of  Thebes.  I 
will  only  refer  him  to  what  the  late  Dr. 


Woodward  has  said  so  well  on  the  subject  of 
the  alleged  early  origin  of  heraldic  insignia  in 
his  work  on  '  British  and  Foreign  Heraldry,' 
of  which  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  was 
published  in  two  volumes  in  1896.  (See  vol.  i. 
pp.  18-19.) 

May  I  say  that  my  first  contribution  to 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  now  some  thirty  years  ago  or  more, 
was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  upon  the  arms 
of  Adam  and  Eve?  J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 

Antigua,  W.I. 

EXHUMATION  OF  HENRY  IV.  (9th  S.  ix.  369, 
433).— The  late  Dean  Saunders,  of  Peter- 
borough, wore  a  ring  in  which  was  a  very 
little  hair ;  this,  he  told  me,  was  the  hair  of 
Henry  IV.,  taken  from  the  coffin  when  the 
king's  body  was  exhumed  at  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  W.  D.  SWEETING. 

Holy  Trinity  Vicarage,  Rotherhithe. 

GREEN  AN  UNLUCKY  COLOUR  (9th  S.  viii. 
121, 192  ;  ix.  234,  490).— Green  has  not  always 
been  regarded  as  an  unlucky  colour.  Gio- 
vanni Aurelio  Augurelli  (1441-1524)  dedicated 
his  alchemical  treatise  '  Chrysopceia  '  to  Pope 
Leo  X.,  who  in  return  gave  him  "  a  large  and 
handsome,  but  empty  purse " ;  see  Roscoe's 
'  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  the  Tenth,' 
1846,  ii.  149.  Lacinius,  in  the  preface  to 
his  collection  entitled  'Pretiosa  Margarita,' 
Venice,  1546,  tells  us  what  Roscoe  omits, 
that  the  purse  was  of  green  silk,  "which 
colour  is  commonly  supposed  to  indicate 
future  hope."  The  ecclesiastical  colour  for 
all  the  weeks  after  Trinity  until  Advent  is 
green.  W.  C.  B. 

DEFOE  (9th  S.  ix.  207,  318).— In  connexion 
with  the  previous  references  to  Daniel  Defoe 
the  following  note  in  the  Eastern  Mwning 
News  (Hull)  of  8  May  is  of  some  little 
interest : — 

"  We  read  yesterday  that  the  remains  of  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Defoe,  the  great-great-granddaughter 
and  last  lineal  descendant  of  Daniel  Defoe,  were 
laid  to  rest  in  Abney  Park  Cemetery.  Like  that  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  line  of  Defoe  becomes  extinct. 
There  is  no  one  left  to  claim  as  a  family  possession 
the  fame  and  glory  of  this  great  ancestor." 

RONALD  DIXON. 
46,  Marlborough  Avenue,  Hull. 

"CIRCULAR  JOYS"  (9th  S.  ix.  466).— The 
suitability  of  the  circle  as  an  emblem  of 
eternity  is  perhaps  best  explained  by  marking 
upon  its  circumference  three  points,  which 
in  order  may  be  named  "  past,"  "  present," 
"future."  It  is  obvious  that  although  this 
sequence  may  be  repeated  upon  a  perfectly 
straight  line,  it  gains  a  new  significance  when 
we  proceed  to  consider  it  in  relation  to  the 
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centre  of  the  circle.  For  the  latter,  invisible 
may  be,  yet  essential,  since  it  is  the  basis 
upon  which  the  circumference  rests,  admits  of 
no  difference  in  distance,  priority,  or  import- 
ance in  respect  of  the  position  of  any  one  of 
these  temporal  points,  since  all  alike  are 
equally  related  to  itself.  In  this  conception 
dwells  the  fitness  of  the  simile. 

J.  N.  DOWLING. 
67,  Douglas  Road,  Handsworth,  Birmingham. 

TIB'S  EVE  (9th  S.  ix.  109,  238,  335).— 
Halliwell  in  his  dictionary  gives  Tibbie  as  a 
Norfolk  diminutive  of  Isabella.  The  name 
Isopel  is  used  in  the  Berners  family.  In 
1876  I  saw  Tibbie  Shields  in  the  flesh  in  her 
cottage  at  the  head  of  St.  Mary's  Loch,  "  a 
wren's  nest  round  and  theekit  wi'  moss," 
as  it  is  called  in  No.  xxxvi.  of  the  '  Noctes 
Ambrosianse'  (1834).  In  the  'Monastery' 
we  are  introduced  to  the  faithful  bower- 
woman  of  the  Lady  of  Avenel,  Tibb  Tacket, 
who  takes  shelter  with  her  lady  in  the  tower 
of  Glendearg.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  skilled 
in  sketching  faithful  domestics. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

According  to  Dr.  Brewer  ('Reader's 
Handbook,'  &c.,  and  also  his  '  Dictionary  of 
Phrase  and  Fable ')  this  expression  is  equiva- 
lent to  "  never."  He  writes,  "  St.  Tibs  is  a 
corruption  of  St.  Ubes.  There  is  no  such 
saint  in  the  calendar  ;  and  therefore  St.  Tib's 
Eve  falls  on  the  Greek  Kalends"  (also  s.v. 
'Never').  C.  S.  HARRIS. 

"  KEEP  YOUR  HAIR  ON  "  (9th  S.  ix.  184,  335). 
—Referring  to  the  quotation  from  Barrere 
by  MR.  CLAYTON,  I  heard  a  janitor  of  a 
gymnasium  complain  of  unsuccessful  remon- 
strance with  intruders  in  these  terms  :  "  I 
spoke  to  them  about  it,  but  they  began  to 

get  a  bit  shirty,  so  I  had  to  fetch  Mr. 

[his  superior  officer]  to  talk  to  them."  A 
schoolfellow  said  once  to  me :  "  You  are 
sivotting  for  top  place "  :  an  equivalent  for 
sweat  or  grind,  no  doubt. 

FRANCIS  P.  MARCHANT. 

Brixton  Hill. 

This  expression  is  common  or  is  frequently 
heard  in  Gloucestershire.  Its  origin  is 
supposed  to  be  coeval  with  wigs  or  the  wig 
period.  Irascible  and  aged  gentlemen,  "  when 
mad  with  passion,"  have  been  known  not 
only  to  curse  and  swear,  but  to  tear  their 
wigs  from  their  heads,  and  to  trample  them 
under  their  feet,  or  to  throw  them  into  the 
fire.  Very  often  when  I  have  manifested 
symptoms  of  anger  I  have  been  admonished 
by  country  fellows,  "  Kip  thee  yar  on, 


maystur  ! "  This  expression  is  synonymous 
with  keep  your  temper,  or  don't  get  into  a 
rage.  Whenever  I  have  heard  the  expression, 
I  have  invariably  associated  it  with  the  old 
country  squire  who  got  into  a  thundering 
rage  and  threw  his  wig  off  his  bald  head 
and  trampled  it  under  his  feet.  Some- 
times a  similar  expression  or  mandate  is 
used,  "  Kip  the  wig  on,  ould  mon."  I  have 
frequently  heard  old  country  farmers  and 
farm  labourers  say,  "  Daz  my  wig  !"  or  "  Dash 
my  wig  if  I  wool,"  or  "I  dooes.  In  the  old 
days,  if  a  man  wished  in  his  passion  to  be 
emphatic,  he  threw  off  his  wig. 

H.  Y.  J.  TAYLOR. 
Gloucester. 

It  is  surprising  to  hear  that  this  catch- 
phrase  was  in  use  so  early  as  1853.  Since 
this  is  the  case,  is  it  not  probable  that  it 
existed  even  much  earlier,  that  it  may  indeed 
be  traced  to  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  saw  a  serious  change  of  fashion 
in  the  disuse  of  the  peruke  and  the  return  to 
the  custom  of  wearing  one's  natural  hair  1  '  1 
strongly  suspect  that  the  phrase  has  some 
relation  in  its  origin  to  that  of  "Wigs  on 
the  green,"  for  there  must  be  an  unusual 
difficulty,  where  there  are  "  wigs  on  the 
green  "  (see  9th  S.  iii.  492),  in  "keeping  one's 
hair  on."  J.'HoLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 

I  remember  in  1885,  when  I  was  an  articled 
clerk  in  Derbyshire,  hearing  a  discussion 
between  a  solicitor  and  a  farmer  in  a  room 
of  the  comfortable  old  hostelry  which  forms 
part  of  the  Derby  Law  Courts.  The  farmer 
was  endeavouring  to  end  a  misunderstanding 
which  had  arisen  by  saying,  in  reference  to 
some  prior  dispute  between  them,  "That 
was  where  you  got  your  hair  off,"  a  phrase 
he  repeatea  several  times,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  solicitor,  who  happened  at 
the  same  time  to  be  rather  young,  very  bald, 
and  extremely  irascible. 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,,  Cardiff. 

At  the  latter  reference  a  passage  is  quoted 
from  Barrere's  '  Argot  and  Slang.'  The  last 
word  of  this  quotation  ought,  I  suspect,  to 
have  been  front,  and  not  "front."  H.  C. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE  (9th  S.  ix.  467j.— 
Cultivated  Frenchmen  pronounce  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Aix-les-Bains,  and  Aix  in  Provence 
as  Aiks,  but  your  correspondent  may  well 
have  heard  people  say  ^'ss-la-Chapelle,  as 
some  French  people,  through  what  is  termed 
paresse  de  langage,  pronounce  x  very  much 
like  ss.  The  dislike  of  the  lower  orders  to 
the  sound  of  x  is  general,  and  it  is  well 
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known  that  the  late  President  was  commonly 
called  Felisque  Faure  by  the  Parisian  popu- 
lace when  they  did  not  say  Felisque  tout 
court.  My  personal  experience  is  that, 
living  in  France  and  having  a  dog  named 
Fox,  I  used  to  hear  the  servants  call  him 
Fosque,  while  one  or  two  specially  idle  ones 
would  say  Foss.  X  has,  of  course,  disappeared 
from  Italian  altogether.  M.  HAULTMONT. 

As  Aix  is  a  phonal  abbreviation  of  the 
plural  of  Aqua  (probably  late  Latin  Aques), 
the  pronunciation  should  be  aiks.  From 
this  point  of  view  ai  and  aiss  are  alike 
incorrect.  G.  W.  JACKSON. 

14,  Church  Hill,  Walbhamstow. 

"  LUPO-MANNARO  "  (9th  S.  ix.  329,  476).— 
My  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Clement  Southam, 
F.S.A.,  contributed  an  article  on  werewolves 
to  All  the  Year  Hound,  October,  1883.  If 
MR.  CLARE  JERROLD  has  not  seen  this,  there 
are  references  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
him.  HERBERT  SOUTHAM. 

Shrewsbury. 

DISAPPEARING  CHARTISTS  (9th  S.  ix.  144, 
251,  391,  496).  — The  latest  contribution  of 
MR.  HOLYOAKE  hardly  justifies  the  virile 
octogenarian's  dictum  therein,  that  "  the 
correction  of  error  is  the  establishment  of 
truth."  MR.  HOLYOAKE  confounds  the  name 
of  MR.  W.  E.  ADAMS,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
with  that  of  MR.  F.  ADAMS,  London,  and 
attributes  to  the  latter,  instead  of  to  the 
former,  the  note  on  '  Disappearing  Chartists,' 
in  which  some  trifling  errata  in  communica- 
tions of  MR.  HOLYOAKE  and  MR.  CECIL  CLARKE 
are  pointed  out.  The  spheres  of  activity  of 
MR.  HOLYOAKE  and  MR.  F.  ADAMS  are  so 
'  widely  apart  that  a  certain  degree  of  ignor- 
ance of  each  other's  work  is  pardonable. 
The  veteran  "  agitator  " — I  use  trie  term  in 
no  invidious  sense — should  not,  however,  have 
permitted  himself  to  assert  that  "MR.  W.  E. 

ADAMS has  spent  his  life  in  reading  for 

'literals.'"  MR.  F.  ADAMS— unquestionably 
the  gentleman  MR.  HOLYOAKE  had  in  his 
mind  when  he  wrote  last  to  '  N.  &  Q.' — is, 
without  disparagement  to  any  of  his  col- 
leagues, the  most  accomplished  member  of 
the  reading  staff  of  Messrs.  Sppttiswoode  & 
Co.,  and  his  erudition  and  lucidity  of  style— 
a  somewhat  rare  combination — have  been  ex- 
hibited, to  the  delight  and  instruction  of  the 
readers  of  'N.  &  Q.,'  for  a  number  of  yean 
past.  JOHN  GRIGOR. 

"  LE  FIZGERT  "  (9th  S.  ix.  487).— The  mean 
ing  of  this  is  "  the  son  of  Gert."    Fiz,  more 
familiar  to  us  as  Fitz,  was  the  regular  Anglo- 
Norman  form  of  fils.    So  David  is  "le  fiz 


Tesse  "  (Garnier's  '  Vie  de  Saint  Thomas,'  1. 96), 
Tesus  "  le  fiz  Deu  "  ('  L'Evangile  de  Nicodeme,' 
p.  79,  1.  187,  Soc.  des  Anc.  Textes  Franc,.), 
and  Harold  "  le  fiz  God  wine "  (Wright's 
Feudal  Manuals,'  p.  80). 

But  is  not  "  Gert "  an  error  for  "  Gent "  ? 
'  Cresse  filius  Gente"  is  mentioned  frequently 
Between  the  dates  1244  and  1282  in  the 
ifteenth  volume,  recently  published,  of  the 
Selden  Society's  publications.  *  In  the  earliest 
of  these  instances  (p.  9)  he  appears  as  "  Deu- 
ecresse  filius  Gente,"  and  at  p.  38  the  name 
"  Cresse  "  is  explained  in  a  foot-note  as  fol- 
ows  :  —  "  More  properly  Deulecresse  (i.e. , 
Deus  eum  crescat,'  a  barbarous  Latinization 
of  the  Hebrew  in^nj)."  F.  ADAMS. 

115,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell. 

EVOLUTION  OF  A  NOSE  (9th  S.  ix.  445).— 
SIR  D.  OSWALD  HUNTER-BLAIR  is  mistaken 
in  supposing  the  Somerset  nose  came  from 
the  Leveson-Gowers.  It  came  by  the  mar- 
riage in  1766  of  Elizabeth  Boscawen,  daughter 
of  Admiral  the  Hon.  Edward  Boscawen,  with 
Henry,  fifth  Duke  of  Beaufort.  Admiral 
Boscawen  had  it  in  a  very  marked  degree, 
and  it  has  continued  in  all  his  descendants, 
Boscawens  and  Somersets,  in  none  more 
markedly  than  in  his  grandson  F.M.  Lord 
Raglan.  The  Leveson-Gowers  at  that  time 
had  no  particular  nose.  INVESTIGATOR. 

" DAGGERING":  " DOGGERING"  (9th S. ix.  507). 

If  COL.  HOZIER  will  refer  to  the  '  N.E.D.' 
at  the  article  dogger1,  he  will  find  that  his 
word  is  a  correct  reproduction  of  the  West- 
Country  pronunciation  of  daggering,  or  pri- 
vateering. Q.  V. 

CORONATION  DRESS  OF  THE  BISHOPS  (9th 
S.  ix.  506). — MR.  CHARLES  HIATT  says,  "  The 

rochet is  in  the  case  of  the  bishops  to 

give  way  to  splendid  copes."  This  would, 
indeed,  be  a  new  departure,  for  the  cope  is 
worn  over  surplice,  or  alb,  or  rochet,  not 
without  one  or  other  of  these  vestments. 

GEORGE  ANGUS. 

St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

SWORN  CLERKS  IN  CHANCERY  BEFORE  1765 
(9th  S.  ix.  408,  512).— The  lists  to  which  DR. 
MACRAY  refers  do  not  contain  the  names  of 
the  sworn  clerks  (otherwise  known  as  the 
sixty  clerks).  J.  B.  W. 

SHERIFFS  OF  STAFFORDSHIRE  (9th  S.  ix.  342, 
415,  514).— In  1898  the  Stationery  Office  pub- 
lished a  "List  of  Sheriffs  for  England  and 
Wales  from  the  earliest  times  to  A.D.  1831, 

*  '  Select  Pleas,  Starrs,  and  other  Records  from 
the  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews,'  edited  by 
J.  M.  Rigg,  1901. 
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compiled  from  Documents  in  the  Public 
Record  Office,"  incorporating  and  super- 
seding the  list  referred  to  by  DR.  MACKAY, 
which  is  now  out  of  print.  I  am  unable  to 
say  how  far  it  adds  to  the  published  lists  as 


regards  Staffordshire. 


O.  O.  H. 


THE  LOCOMOTIVE  AND  GAS  (9th  S.  vi.  227, 
358;  ix.  118,  317,  372).  — The  inflammable 
aeriform  fluid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  was 
first  evolved  from  coal  by  Dr.  Clayton,  in 
1739  (Phil.  Trans.).  Its  application  to  the 
purposes  of  illumination  was  first  tried  by 
Mr.  Murdoch,  in  Cornwall,  in  1792.  The 
first  display  of  gas  lights  was  made  at  Boul- 
ton  &  Watt's  foundry  in  Birmingham,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  rejoicings  for  peace  in  1802. 
Gas  was  permanently  used,  io  the  exclusion 
of  lamps  and  candles,  at  the  cotton  mills 
of  Phillips  &  Lee,  Manchester,  where  1,000 
burners  were  lighted,  1805  (see  '  Haydn's  Dic- 
tionary of  Dates ').  Gaslights  were  first 
introduced  in  London  in  Golden  Lane,  1807, 
first  used  in  lighting  Pall  Mall,  1809,  and 
were  general  through  London  in  1814  (ibid., 
and  the  Lady's  News,  1852).  It  was  the  Mr. 
Winsor  of  whom  K.  B.  speaks  who  first  lit 
the  Lyceum  Theatre  with  gas  in  1803,  and  to 
him,  says  Beckmann  in  his  'History  of 
Inventions'  (Bohn,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  183),  the 
world  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  indebted  for 
the  vast  oenefit  conferred  upon  it  by  gas 
illumination.  Soon  after  one  side  of  Pall 
Mall  had  been  lighted  with  gas,  companies 
were  formed  for  carrying  on  the  manufacture 
of  gas  upon  an  extensive  scale. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

I  understand  that  Frederick  A.  Winsor, 
mentioned  at  the  last  reference,  is  buried  in 
Pere  la  Chaise  Cemetery,  Paris.  Will  some 
French  correspondent  kindly  supply  a  copy 
of  the  inscription  over  his  grave?  Any 
particulars  concerning  the  erection  of  the 
memorial  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  would 
be  welcome.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

THE  AUTHOR  AND  AVENGER  OF  EVIL  (9th 
S.  ix.  22,  229). —  In  my  paper  on  'The 
Essenes'  (9th  S.  ix.  103)  I  have  succinctly 
outlined  the  genesis  of  demonology  in 
Judaism.  The  graft,  however,  never  took 
firm  root  in  the  soil,  and  Jews  have  ever 
remained  loyal  to  the  everlasting  principle 
of  unity.  Too  much  stress  must  not  be 
laid  on  the  'Jobeid,'  from  which  a  very 
erroneous  conception  of  the  Jewish  stand- 
point is  likely  to  ensue.  With  reference 
to  Psalm  Ixxviii.  49,  I  have  looked  at  the 
context  of  the  chapter,  and  as  I  forecasted, 


so  it  is.  The  word  rtiallach  is  used  in  many 
instances  as  "agent,"  " medium,"  a  "  messen- 
ger." Mallachi  ronge$m="  agents  of  destruc- 
tion," as  MR.  BOSWELL  rightly  discerns.  In 
fact,  no  other  significance  can  be  attached  to 
the  phrase  by  a  genuine  Hebraist,  and  I  am 
surprised  the  Revisionists  did  not  "  modern- 
ize "  to  that  extent.  "  Angels  of  evil "  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms  to  my  mind. 

M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR. 

MR.  BOSWELL  says  that  the  devil  got  his 
name  of  Old  Scratch  from  Skratt,  the  wood- 
spirit  ;  and  so  says  Keightley  in  his  '  Fairy 
Mythology' ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
he  got  it  from  the  old  story,  told  again  by 
Rabelais,  in  which  a  man  agrees  to  have  a 
scratching  match  with  the  devil,  and  in  which 
the  devil  is  utterly  discomfited  by  the  man's 
wife.  I  would  also  remark  that  Ovid,  who 
mentions  the  slaying  of  the  serpent  Python, 
does  not  make  Apollo  the  sun.  He  rightly 
considers  him,  as  .do  Homer  and  Hesiod,  a 


quite  different  deity. 


E.  YARDLEY. 


BAPTISMAL.  FONTS  (9th  S.  ix.  447).— A  similar 
request  appeared  many  years  ago.  Some 
correspondents  contributed  the  names  of  a 
few  of  the  churches  in  which  curious  and 
ancient  fonts  were  still  to  be  found,  for  which 
see  5th  S.  xii.  443  ;  6,th  S.  i.  26,  215,  405. 

EvjfRARD  HOME  CQLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

THOMAS  PHAER,  OP  CILGERRAN  (9th  S.  ix. 
467). — The   statement  that  Thomas  Phayer 
resided  in  South  Wales  from  1555  to  1560, 
and  that  he  died  and  was  buried  in  the  latter 
year  at  Cilgerran,  which  is  situated  within  a 
few  miles  of  Cardigan,  though  itself  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, appears  to  have  originated  with 
Wood.    Pits,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  he 
died  in  London  in  1550.    Bulleyn,  in  his  '  Bui 
warke  of  Defence '  (part  2),  alludes  to  him  in 
these  words :   "  Thomas  Faire  is  not  deade, 
but  is  transformed  and  chaunged  into  a  new 
nature  immortal."      This  was  published  in 
March,  1562. '  Where  Phayer  practised  medi- 
cine is  uncertain,   but  it  was  probably  in 
London ;    and    though  the  only  degree   or 
licence  with  which  he  is  credited  was  M.D. 
Oxon.,  1559,  he  likely  enough  practised  pre- 
vious to  that  date.    It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  if  he  possessed  a  licence  from  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

May  I  suggest  to  your  correspondent  that 
be  should   search  (1)    'The  History  of  Cil- 
;erran,'   (2)  'A  List  of  the  Sheriffs  of  Car- 
iganshire  from  1539,  with  Genealogical  and 
Historical  Notes,'  each  of  these  being  the 
work     of     John     Roland     Phillips  ?      His 
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funeral  certificate,  if  extant,  would  give  the 
very  information  required.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware  there  was  no  other  physician  of  the 
name.  GEORGE  C.  PEACHEY. 

This  is  the  same  person  as  the  M.P.  for 
Cardigan.  His  pedigree  is  to  be  found  in 
Lewys  Dwnn's  'Heraldic  Visitations  of  Wales,' 
i.  150,  and  (with  his  arms  and  crest)  in  the 
'  Golden  Grove  Books,'  now  deposited  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  B.  392.  H.  O. 

I  copy  the  following  from  'The  Parlia- 
mentary History  of  the  Principality  of  Wales,' 
by  Mr.  W.  R.  Williams,  1895,  under  the  mem- 
bers for  the  Cardigan  Boroughs  : — 

"  1555,  Sept.  24,  Thomas  Phaer,  of  Forest,  near 
Cilgerran,  son  of  Thomas  Phaer  of  Norwich  (by 
Clara,  dau.  of  Sir  William  Goodyear,  Knt.,  of  Lon- 
don), became  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was 
probably  called  to  the  Bar,  took  the  degree  of  M.B. 
at  Oxford  University,  and  admitted  to  practise 
6  Feb.,  1559;  M.D.  21  March,  1559;  was  also  solicitor 
to  the  Council  of  the  Marches  of  Wales,  and  soli- 
citor to  Queen  Mary,  J.  P.  and  Custos  Rotulorum  of 
co.  Pembroke,  Constable  of  Cilgerran,  M.P.  Car- 
marthen 1547-52,  Cardigan  1555-8  and  January  to 
May,  1559 ;  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Alderman 
Thomas  Walter,  of  Carmarthen;  made  his  will 
12  August,  1560 ;  died  at  Forest  the  same  year,  and 
was  buried  in  Cilgerran  Church  (monumental  in- 
scription). Dr.  Phaer  was  a  great  classical  scholar 
and  translated  several  books  of  Virgil's  '  ^Eneid.' 
His  neighbour  George  Owen  said  of  him,  '  Thomas 
Phaer,  doctor  of  physic,  a  man  honoured  for  his 
learninge,  commended  for  his  governmente,  and 
beloved  for  his  pleasant  natural  conceiptes.'  He 
left  two  daughters  and  co-heirs,  and  his  widow  re- 
married to  John  Revell,  of  Forest." 

I  notice  that  Mr.  Williams,  when  recording 
his  election  for  Carmarthen,  October,  1547, 
spells  the  surname  Phayer.  There  is  a  still 
further  difficulty  in  the  record  as  given  by 
Mr.  Williams  in  the  fact  that  while  he  states 
Mr.  Phaer  was  member  for  Cardigan  only 
until  May,  1559,  and  that  he  died  in  1560, 
he  records  no  election  for  the  Cardigan 
Boroughs  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Phaer, 
11  January,  1559,  until  1563,  when  John 
G  wynne,  who  had  previously  sat  for  the 
borough,  was  again  elected.  Would  A.  W.  C.  B. 
kindly  inform  me  where  I  can  get  a  copy  of 
the  list  which  he  quotes  from?  D.  M.  R. 

QUOTATIONS  (9th  S.  ix.  268).— The  nineteen 
iambic  trimeter  lines  beginning 

o-nQciv  Tracrt  [fJ.cv]  TOIS  a'£iois 
6  Gfos,  TOIS  8e  roiovTOts  cr<j>68pa., 
cited  by  Theophilus  ('Ad  Autolycum,'  i.  5, 
p;  296  s?.)  with  the  prefatory  remark,  Ilepl 
fj.fv  Qtoi,  KCU  Trpovoias  'Api'o-rwv  e<£?7,  may  be 
found,  discussed  and  emended,  on  p.  ix  sq. 
of  the  "Prsefatio"  of    Meineke's    'Historia 
Critica  Comicorum  Grsecorum,'  J839  (being 


vol.  i.  of  his  '  F  ragmen  ta  Comicorum  Graeco- 
rum ').  They  are  also  given,  with  some  dif- 
ferences as  regards  emendation,  by  F.  G. 
Wagner  in  his  '  Poetarum  Tragicorum  Grseco- 
rum Fragments,,'  p.  77  in  the  edition  pub- 
lished by  Firmin-Didot,  1878. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 
The  University,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

AUTHORS  OF  BOOKS  WANTED  (9th  S.  ix.  488). 
— According  to  Kirk's  '  Supplement  to  Alli- 
bone's  Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Litera- 
ture,' vol.  i.,  1891,  "  Harper  Atherton  "  was 
an  English  journalist  named  Frank  Fowler 
(1833  -  63).  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  and  editor  of  the  Literary  Budget, 
Lond.,  1862.  CUTHBERT  E.  A.  CLAYTON. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

GERALD  GRIFFIN  (9th  S.  ix.  508).— The  lines 
quoted  will  be  found  in  the  life  of  Gerald 
Griffin,  by  his  brother  Daniel  Griffin,  attached 
to  his  'Collected  Works,'  p.  275  (London,  1843). 
It  is  said  that  they  were  found  among  his 
papers  in  a  rather  incomplete  state.  The 
third  line  is  printed  as  follows  : — 

Like  a and  a they  sit  side  by  side, 

and  not  as  quoted.  The  ninth  line  is  as  fol- 
lows : —  , 

Compared  with  such  garbage  the  trash  of  A.  Tenny- 
son, 

and  not  "a  Tennyson."        W.  R.  BARKER. 
10,  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

WINDSOR  UNIFORM  (9th  S.  ix.  268,  292).— 
The  following  extract,  though  not  quite  the 
kind  of  reference  to  books  desired  by  COL. 
PARRY,  will  interest  him  no  doubt : — 

"The  angelic  figures  which  support  the  roof  of 
the  nave  had  golden  wings,  and  at  one  time,  to 
shew  the  excessive  loyalty  of  the  town,  the  church- 
wardens took  the  ludicrous  course  of  painting  their 
dresses  blue  and  red,  in  imitation  of  the  Windsor 
uniform." 

This  bonne  bouche  occurs  in  the  '  Early  Recol- 
lections of  the  Collegiate  Church '  of  Man- 
chester, by  Canon  C.  D.  Wray,  M.A.,  which 
form  an  appendix  to  the  '  Memorials '  of  the 
worthy  canon  written  by  his  son,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Wray,  M.A.  The  time  referred  to 
would  be  about  the  year  1815. 

RICHARD  LAWSON. 
Urmston. 

BLACK  MALIBRAN  (9th  S.  ix.  367,  390,  494). 
— At  the  last  reference  it  is  stated,  under 
this  distinctly  unappropriate  heading,  that 
Madame  Malibran  de  Beriot  (died  1836)  was 
finally  buried  at  Brussels.  This  to  a  certain 
extent  is  not  quite  accurate,  as  the  writer  of 
this  note,  when  wandering  some  years  ago 
through  the  curious  cemetery  at  Laeken, 
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came  across  Madame  Malibran's  tomb,  ther 
contained  in  a  small  chapel  in  which  als 
was,  and  is  still,  a  marble  statue  by  Geef: 
Laeken,  though  a  suburb  of  Brussels,  is  no 
contained  in  that  city  itself.  The  writer  we 
remembers  many  anecdotes  of  Madame  Mali 
bran  de  Beriot  told  to  him  by  a  relative,  i.e 
how  that  famous  singer,  who  died  at  the  ag 
of  twenty-eight  years,  used  to  be  quite  * 
celebrated  horsewoman,  and  how  she  used  tc 
enjoy  talking  to  the  country  people  and  sing 
ing  at  the  top  of  her  voice  when  out  ridinj 
in  the  country  —  how  also,  just  before  he 
death,  when  compelled  by  illness  not  t 
appear  at  the  concert  for  which  she  wa 
"  billed,"  she  insisted  upon  her  music  being 
brought  to  her,  and  how  she  then  sang,  whil 
in  bed  at  the  hotel  in  Manchester,  righ 
through  the  songs  which  she  would,  had  al 
been  well,  have  sung  at  the  concert. 

RONALD  DIXON. 
46,  Maryborough  Avenue,  Hull. 

EPITAPH  ON  AN  ATTORNEY  (9th  S.  ix.  345) 
—I  have  not  observed  that  any  correspon 
dent  has  yet  contributed  the  full  version  o: 
these  Jacobite  rimes.  It  runs  thus  : — 

Here  lies  poor  Fred,  who  was  alive  and  is  dead. 
Had  it  been  his  father,  we  had  much  rather. 
Had  it  been  his  brother,  still  better  than  another. 
Had  it  been  his  sister,  no  one  would  have  missec 

her. 
Had  it  been  the  whole  generation,  so  much  the 

better  for  the  nation. 

But  since  'tis  only  Fred,  who  was  alive  and  is  dead- 
There  'a  no  more  to  be  said. 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 
Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

The  following  curious  epitaph,  which  has 
at  any  rate  the  merit  of  brevity,  is  inscribed 
on  a  tablet  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish 
church  at  Castleton,  co.  Derby  :— 

To  the  memory  of  Micah  Hall,  Gent :  Attorney  at 

Law. 
Who  died  on  the  9th  day  of  May  1804. 

Aged  79. 

Quid  eram  nescitis. 
Quid  sum  nescitis. 
Ubi  sum  nescitis. 
Valete. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

MONT  PELEE  (9th  S.  ix.  487,  517) —Refer- 
ence to  a  French-English  dictionary  shows 
that  Peleus  is  represented  in  French  by  P4Ue. 
The  origin  of  the  name  PeUe  may  be  found 
by  transposing  it  (to  "  convey  "  a  convenient 
musical  terra)  into  Spanish— the  language  of 
the  discoverers  of  Martinique— when  it  will 
appear  as  pelata,  the  past  participial  adjective 
of  pelar,  to  strip.  It  is  the  bare  mountain, 


as  contrasted  with  the  dense  woods  that 
covered  so  much  of  the.  island.  In  Italian  it 
is  known  as  Monte  Pilata.  O.  O.  H. 

ST.  PAUL  AND  SENECA  (9th  S.  ix.  290,  351, 
497).— See  Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay's  'St.  Paul 
the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen  '  (Lon- 
don, Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1900),  chap.  xv. 
sec.  2,  which  begins  as  follows  : — 

"The  question  has  been  much  discussed  what 
relation,  if  any,  existed  between  Seneca  and  Paul 
at  this  time.  A  tradition  existed  in  the  fourth 
century  that  they  had  been  brought  into  close 
relation.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  this  tradition  had  any  other  foundation 
than  the  remarkable  likeness  that  many  of  Seneca's 
phrases  and  sentiments  show  to  passages  in  the 
New  Testament.  But,  however  striking  these 
extracts  seem  when  collected  and  looked  at  apart 
from  their  context,  I  think  that  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  them  as  they  occur  in  the  books  must  bring 
every  one  to  the  conclusion  advocated  by  Light-foot, 
by  Aube,  and  by  many  others,  that  the  likeness 
affords  no  proof  that  Seneca  came  into  such  rela- 
tions with  Paul  as  to  be  influenced  in  his  sentiments 
by  him." 

EDWARD  BENSLY.     . 
The  University,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

GILLESPIE  GRUMACH  (9th  S.  ix.  486).— 
find  among  my  notes  that  the  Weekly 
Intelligencer  of  the  period  mentions  Hamilton 
having  told  King  Charles  that  Argyll  "  had 
as  great  an  imperfection  in  the  eye  of  his 
mind  as  in  the  eye  of  his  body."  This  Argyll 
was  nicknamed  "the  glee'd  Marquis,"  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  'Tales  of  a  Grand - 
!ather,'  chap,  xlix.,  says  of  him  : — 

"He  faced  death  with  a  courage  which  other 
passages  of  his  life  had  not  prepared  men  to  expect, 
'or  he  was  generally  esteemed  to  be  of  a  timorous 
disposition.  On  the  scaffold,  he  told  a  friend  that 
ic  felt  himself  capable  of  braving  death  like  a 
Ionian,  but  he  preferred  submitting  to  it  with  the 
jatience  of  a  Christian.  The  rest  of  his  behaviour 
nade  his  words  good  ;  and  thus  died  the  celebrated 
Vlarquis  of  Argyle,  so  important  a  person  during 
his  melancholy  time  He  was  called  by  the  High- 
anders  Gillespie  Grumach,  or  the  Grim,  from  an 
bliquity  in  his  eyes,  which  gave  a  sinister  expres- 
ion  to  his  countenance." 

Scott,  Carlyle,  Rawson  Gardiner,  Hume 
3rown,  and  others  spell  the  name  "Argyle," 
ind  this  spelling  is  to  be  found  in  many  old 
woks  and  documents.  The  late  Duke  of 

rgyll,  however,  in  his  'Presbytery  Ex- 
mined,'  twice  writes  the  name  of  his  dis- 
inguished  ancestor  as  "Argyll"  (see  second 
dition,  1849,  pp.  131,  185),  and  I  have  a  copy 
f  a  letter  written  by  the  late  Duke  about 
he  year  1870,  in  which  he  says  :— 

"In  very  old  times  all  spelling  was  very  un- 
ertain.  You  will  find  Argyll  spelt  '  Argoyle,'  as 
rell  as  'Argyle'  and  'Argile.'  But  my  rule  has 
een  the  signature  of  the  family  for  many  genera- 
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tions.  I  have  letters,  charters,  &c. ,  for  a  long  way 
back,  and  the  signature  has  been,  almost  without 
exception,  '  Argyll,'  with  the  double  I." 

W.  S. 

The  following  extract  from  the  'Legend 
of  Montrose '  may  prove  interesting  and 
illustrative  : — 

"  His  dark  complexion,  furrowed  forehead,  and 
downcast  look,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  one 
frequently  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  important 
affairs,  and  who  has  acquired  by  long  habit  an  air 
of  gravity  and  mystery,  which  he  cannot  shake  off 
even  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  concealed.  The 
cast  with  his  eyes,  which  had  procured  him  in  the 
Highlands  the  nickname  of  Gillespie  Grumach, 
or  the  grim,  was  less  perceptible  when  he  looked 
downward,  which  perhaps  was  one  cause  of  his 
having  adopted  the  habit."— Chap.  xii. 

The  probable  date  of  the  story  is  1644,  and 
the  Marquess  is  Archibald,  eighth  Earl  and 
first  Marquess  of  Argyll. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

OLD  SONGS  (9th  S.  ix.  388,  492).— The  march- 
ing tune  of  the  old  Royal  South  Lincoln 
Militia  was  '  The  Lincolnshire  Poacher.'  The 
regiment  trained  in  the  spring,  and  the  beat 
of  this  air  wafted  across  the  fields  seemed  to 
have  as  much  relation  to  the  season  as  haw- 
thorn bloom,  lilac  blossom,  and  the  call  of 
the  cuckoo.  I  have  been  trying  to  reproduce 
the  tum-tum-tum  in  my  solitude,  but  it  does 
not  tally  with  the  metre  of  the  lines  quoted 
by  MR.  PEACOCK.  These  are  a  pleasant  gift, 
though  manifestly  incomplete,  and  I  should 
be  glad  if  some  other  Lincolnshire  corre- 
spondent could  give  me  a  complete  version  of 
the  song  in  a  measure  that  would  fit  the 
melody  which  is  now  vibrating  in  my  mind. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

WILLIAM  BAXTER,  OF  AUSTRALIA  (9th  S.  ix. 
486).— Doubtless  my  writing  was  responsible 
for  the  name  of  Findo-Gask  (co.  Perth) 
appearing  as  Findo-Gash  in  this  query.  The 
last  information  concerning  William  Baxter 
was  a  letter  written  by  him  dated  5  March,  1841, 
and  containing  the  words,  "  I  intend  leaving 
this  country  on  the  2nd  April  in  the  ship 
England  for  Australia."  Is  it  possible  at  this 
distance  of  years  to  obtain  any  particulars 
about  the  voyage,  the  exact  destination  and 
safe  arrival  of  the  vessel,  and  the  names  of 
the  passengers  ?  RONALD  DIXON. 

46,  Maryborough  Avenue,  Hull. 

"KNIFE"  (9th  S.  ix.  468).— A  knife,  i.e.,  a 
dagger,  was  formerly  a  customary  item  of 
an  Englishman's  accoutrement.  Beckmann, 
writing  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  says  that  even  then,  in  taverns,  in 
many  countries,  particularly  in  some  towns 


in  France,  knives  were  not  placed  on  the 
table,  because  it  was  expected  that  each 
person  should  have  one  of  his  own  :  a  custom 
which  the  French  seem  to  have  retained  from 
old  Gauls.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  saying 
"  to  have  one's  knife  in  "  a  person.  In  political 
slang,  to  "  knife"  any  one  is  to  endeavour  to 
defeat  a  candidate  of  one's  own  party  in  a 
secret  or  underhand  way.  "  Knife  "  has  always 
been  synonymous  for  sword  or  dagger.  Spen- 
ser ('  Faerie  Queene,'  iii.  iv.  24)  uses  "  knife  " 
for  a  sword — 

And  after  all  his  war  to  rest  hia  wearie  knife  ; 
and   Shakespeare   certainly  alludes    to    the 
dagger  when  he  says,  in  '  Macbeth,'  I.  v., 

That  my  keen  knife  sees  not  the  wound  it  makes. 
The  reply  of  the  heroic  General  Palafox, 
when  summoned  by  the  French  to  surrender 
Saragossa  in  1808,  "War  even  to  the  knife  !" 
would  certainly  not  allude  to  what  is  to-day 
understood  by  the  implement  so  named,  but 
to  close  quarters  with  the  dagger — a  entrance. 
To  "  get  one's  knife "  in  a  person  has  appa- 
rently given  birth  to  the  word  *'  kniferism," 
a  facetious  form  of  an  aphorism  in  allusion 
to  the  cutting  character  of  an  anecdote, 
saying,  &c.—  e.g.,  "Stories  of  the  Don  whose 
verbal  lapses  may  be  called  '  Spoonerisms '  or 
'  Kniferisms,'  as  you  please,  are  numerous  in 
clerical  circles  —  and  keenly  appreciated  " 
(M.A.P.,  18  Feb.,  1899,  p.  153). 

J.    HOLDEN   MAcMlCHAEL. 

PORTRAITS  OF  FEMALE  FIGHTERS  (9th  S.  ix. 
68,  156,  334).— Auguste  Kriiger  was  promoted 
in  1813  to  the  rank  of  sergeant  (Unterofficier) 
in  the  Kolberg  infantry  regiment,  and  in  the 
issue  of  17  December,  1816,  of  the  Hande  und 
Spenersche  Zeitung,  a  Berlin  newspaper,  the 
following  announcement  was  read  : — 

"Notification  of  birth.— It  will  not  be  unwelcome 
to  the  protectors  and  benefactors  of  Auguste  Kriiger, 
who  has  become  known  as  a  heroic  maiden,  to  read 
that  she  has  presented  her  good  husband,  the  lancer- 
sergeant  (Uhlanen- Unterofficier)  Karl  Kohler,  on 
the  13th  inst.,  with  a  healthy  daughter,  and  that  as 
a  happy  wife  and  mother  she  still  remembers  with 
emotion  the  benefits  bestowed  on  her.  Berlin,  the 
16th  December,  1816.  By  the  wish  of  the  happy 
couple." — Extract  from  the  '  Unterhaltungsbeilage" 
of  the  Berliner  LokaJ-Anzeiyer,  30  April,  1902. 

The  name  of  the  maiden  of  Liineburg  was 
Johanna  Stegen,  not  Staegemann,  as  I  gave 
it  erroneously  at  the  last  reference. 

G.  KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 

"  UPWARDS  OF  "  (9th  S.  ix.  446,  516).— This 
phrase,  here  in  the  West,  is  very  commonly 
used  in  the  sense  of  almost,  or  nearly, 
perhaps  not  quite,  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
by  no  means  certainly  to  imply  more  than 
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the  quantity  or  number  indicated.  Whether 
"  good  colloquial "  or  not  I  do  not  pretend  to 
judge,  but  the  term  is  an  ambiguous  one,  and 
only  to  be  rightly  understood  by  the  con- 
text. Dialect  speakers  would  simply  use 
"  up,"  where  polite  persons  would  say  "  up- 
wards of."  For  instance,  "  I  count  I  've  agot 
up  a  score  "  in  polite  form  would  be  "  I  believe 
I  have  upwards  of  twenty,"  meaning  nearly 
or  about  twenty  in  both  cases.  If  either 
speaker  had  added  "or'more"  to  his  sentence, 
then  "up"  and  "upwards  of"  would  alike 
have  signified  "  quite  "  or  "  fully."  In  speak- 
ing of  age,  "  So-and-so  must  be  upwards  of 
eighty,"  it  would  be  understood  that  over 
eighty  was  meant.  Generally,  I  should  say  that 
both  "  up"  and  "  upwards  of  "  would  be  taken 
to  denote  less  rather  than  over  the  number 
referred  to.  F.  T.  ELWORTHY. 

LADY-DAY  DAY  (9th  S.  ix.  447,  517).— In 
the  chapter  devoted  to  'Our  People'  in  'A 
Cornish  Parish,'  the  Eev.  J.  Hammond,  vicar 
of  St.  Austell,  informs  us  of  a  similar  pecu- 
liarity of  speech  to  that  mentioned  by  MR. 
F.  T.  ELWORTHY.  Instead  of  widower,  the 
St.  Austell  man  will  say  "  widew  -  man "  ; 
"  widow- woman  "  for  widow  ;  "  two  twains  " 
for  twins  ;  and  they  never  speak  of  April  or 
May,  but  April  month  and  May  month. 

RICHARD  LAWSON. 
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Nottingham  Parish  Registers.  —  Marriages,  St. 
Mari/s  Church,  1666-1813.  Edited  by  W.  P.  W. 
Phillimore  and  James  Ward.  2  vols.  (Phillimore 
&Co.) 

THESE  registers  have  been  transcribed  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Godfrey.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test  them 
without  having  the  original  manuscripts  before  us, 
the  copy  seems  to  be  satisfactory.  The  editors  have, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  not  given  an  index ;  they 
believe  it  to  be  more  advisable  to  secure  in  print 
as  many  registers  as  possible,  and  to  defer  the 
work  of  the  index-maker  to  a  future  time.  There 
is,  of  course,  something  to  be  said  for  this  plan, 
but,  all  things  considered,  it  is  not  satisfactory. 
Some  few  people  regard  it  as  a  pleasant  recreation 
to  read  through  the  whole  of  a  parish  register— we 
are  ourselves  among  the  number  —  but  to  most 
persons  it  is  an  irksome  labour.  To  go  through  the 
whole  of  these  two  thick  volumes,  containing  su 
they  do  some  thirty-five  entries  on  a  page,  wouk 
be  distracting  work  for  any  one  at  a  time  when  the 
mind  was  occupied  by  one  particular  race,  or  even 
a  group  of  families.  It  is,  moreover,  a  misfortune 
that  the  entries  are  abridged,  not  given  in  full,  a: 
written,  for  not  only  is  the  old  flavour  impaired 
but  in  the  entries  after  1754  we  miss  the  names  o 
the  witnesses.  This  is  very  unfortunate,  as  these 
often  afford  to  the  genealogist  hints  as  to  relation 
ships,  connexions,  and  friendships  which  throw 
light  on  family  history. 


Though  we  have  felt  bound  to  point  out  that 
hese  volumes  are  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  we 
re  glad  to  have  them.  Nottingham  has  always 
een  an  important  town,  and  St.  Mary's  parish,  on 
ccount  of  its  central  position,  has  all  along  filled 

great  place  therein.  Before  access  to  London 
ecame  relatively  easy  the  local  gentry  had  their 
own  houses  in  Nottingham,  as  the  Devonians  had 
t  Exeter  and  North-Countrymen  at  York,  there- 
ore  weddings  which  it  would  be  more  natural  to 
ook  for  in  other  places  are  frequently  found  to 
iave  occurred  at  St.  Mary's.  We  are  also  informed 
hat  this  church  was  a  place  wherein  clandestine 
marriages  were  often  celebrated.  There  is  a 
topular  opinion  that  the  statute  known  as  Lord 
lardwicke's  Act  (1753)  had,  as  it  was  assuredly 
ntended  to  have,  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to 
hese  irregular  unions.  Such,  however,  was  not 
he  case.  They  flourished  in  a  different  manner 
or  many  years  after,  and  it  would  be  very  rash  to 
ay  that  they  do  not  occur  at  the  present  day. 

Archbishop  Rotherham.    By  H.  L.  Bennett,  M.A. 

(Lincoln,  Ruddock.) 

THE  subject  of  this  memoir  held  a  high  and  honour- 
able position  at  the  Court  of  Edward  IV.,  rising  to 
)e  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  and  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Mr.  Bennett,  • 
when  writing  his  shorter  notice  of  the  prelate  for 
;he  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  found  he 
lad  some  good  matter  left  on  his  hands  that  could 
not  be  utilized  in  a  sketch,  but  might  well  find  a 
alace  on  a  larger  canvas.  The  result  is  the  present 
>ctavo.  The  actual  facts  known  about  Archbishop 
Rotherham,  sooth  to  say,  are  scanty  enough,  and 
the  author,  in  default  o*  personal  details,-has  had 
recourse  to  elaborating  the  milieu  or  environment 
in  which  the  great  archbishop  lived  and  made  his 
mark.  In  his  third  chapter,  e.g.,  he  gives  us  a 
pretty  full  account  of  life  in  Cambridge  as  it  was 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  so 
throughout  he  expatiates  on  historical  and  anti- 
quarian matters,  always  of  interest,  and  more  or 
less  germane  to  the  subject.  The  best  claim 
Rotherham  has  to  be  remembered  consists  in  his 
splendid  benefactions  to  the  places  of  education 
which  he  generously  fostered.  In  this  respect  he  is 
worthy  of  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  beside 
Wykeham  and  Wolsey.  Some  reproductions  of 
ancient  prints  serve  to  illustrate  the  memoir. 

THE  arrival  of  peace  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  shortly 
bring  some  change  in  the  contents  of  the  reviews 
and  magazines,  the  pages  of  which  will  before  long 
be  able  to  devote  more  space  to  literature  and  art 
than  has  recently  been  assigned  these  subjects. 
South  Africa,  however,  still  looms  large,  and  the 
July  Fortnightly  gives,  in  addition  to  '  England 
after  War '  and  '  The  Empire  and  the  Coronation,' 
articles  on  'Alfred  Milner'  and  ' Magersfontein.' 
Better  suited  to  our  columns,  if  not  inherently 
more  interesting,  are  other  contributions.  '  Dumas 
the  Elder,'  by  Mr.  Francis  Gribble,  deals  with  the 
later  rather  than  the  earlier  life  of  that  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac  of  literature.  Quaint,  but  more  than  a 
little  saddening,  is  the  account  of  his  visitors,  his 

Earasites,  and  his  mistress :  "  He  never  seems  to 
ave  had  a  romantic  attachment  to  any  woman, 
but  the  pleasures  of  la  vie  galante  were  necessary 
to  him.  One  might  almost  say  he  was  fond  of 
women,  as  some  people  are  fond  of  children.  He 
liked  to  have  them  about  him.  There  were  gener- 
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ally  several  of  them  living  in  his  house  at  the  same 
time.   Every  now  and  again  he  burst  into  a  volcanic 

Eassion  and  turned  one  of  them  out."  The  end  of 
is  life  is  declared  to  have  been  tragic :  "  The  lord 
of  Monte  Cristo  became  a  client  of  the  pawnshop, 
or  lived  on  small  loans  from  publishers  and  dramatic 
agents  and  the  son  of  the  woman  whom  he  had 
betrayed  and  abandoned."  Anton  Tchekhoff,  a 
Russian  writer,  concerning  whom  Mr.  R.  E.  C. 
Long  writes,  is  little  heara  of  as  yet  in  England, 
but  will  not  be  long  in  making  himself  known. 
Miss  Laurence  Alma-Tadema  has  an  interesting 
artice  on  '  Monna  Vanna,'  the  play  of  M.  Maurice 
Maeterlinck,  in  regard  to  which,  our  English  Cen- 
sure has  contrived  to  show  itself  more  idiotically 
incapable  than  usual. — In  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  once  more  espouses  the  side 
of  Mrs.  Gallup  with  regard  to  the  much-discussed 
bi-literal  cipher.  His  advocacy  is  not  very  warm. 
While  holding  that  a  cipher  exists,  he  thinks  that 
Mrs.  Gallup  nas  unintentionally  taken  the  best 
way  to  discredit  her  own  theory  in  the  eyes  of 
sensible  people.  Mr.  Walter  Frewen  Lord  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  Philistine  and  not  very  good-natured 
article  on  M.  Maeterlinck  and  '  Monna  Vanna,' 
entitled  '  The  Reader  of  Plays  to  the  Rescue.' 
His  advocacy  is  not  likely  to  benefit  greatly  that 
indiscreet  and  ill-starred  official,  who  in  this  case 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  scapegoat.  Mr.  Lord, 
however,  returns  to  forms  and  methods  which  we 
thought  belonged  to  the  past.  Mrs.  Aria  gossips 
concerning  playgoers.  She  is  bright  and  amusing, 
but  not  always  convincing.  Mr.  Walter  Sichel 
finds  an  attractive  subject  in  '  The  Prophecies  of 
Disraeli.'  Khuda  Bukhsh,  a  late  Chief  Justice  of 
Hyderabad,  writes  on  '  The  Islamic  Libraries.'  The 
information  he  supplies  will  be  new  to  most  readers, 
and  his  article  deserves  to  be  closely  studied. — 
In  the  Poll  Mall  Mr.  R.  L.  Pocock  writes  concern- 
ing '  Animals  and  Confederates.'  Very  far  is  he 
from  seeing  in  the  service  rendered  by  birds  to  the 
rhinoceros  or  the  alligator  the  proof  of  senti- 
mental attachment  such  as  some  have  discovered. 
On  the  contrary,  he  holds  that  "Look  after  yourself 
and  your  family,  and  rob  your  neighbour  if  you  can," 
is  "  Nature's  first  and  great  commandment."  Illus- 
tration and  letterpress  are  alike  excellent,  though 
some  of  the  explanations  furnished — e.g.,  those  in  the 
case  of  the  carpenter  bee — seem  ingenious  rather  than 
convincing.  Auguste  Rodin  at  Home '  is,  natur- 
ally, enthusiastic  concerning  the  great  sculptor, 
and  supplies  some  admirable  drawings  of  his  prin- 
cipal works.  '  A  Revolution  in  Railway  Signalling ' 
describes  some  marvellous  improvements  recently 
effected.  Mr.  J.  H.  Yoxall,  M.P.,  is  very  much 
struck  by  the  name  of  Yolande  de  Flandre,  whose 
turbulent  career  he  briefly  describes.  '  The  Tragedy 
of  Empire,'  which  deals  with  recent  Cuban  history, 
is  well  illustrated  by  photographs.  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  has  a  further  excursus  upon  Mrs.  Gallup  and 
Bacon.  A  ghost  story  concerning  Knebworth  is 
romantic,  and  its  origin  no  less  so.  An  account  of 
the  volcanic  eruption  in  the  West  Indies  constitutes 
a  noteworthy  feature  in  the  contents. — '  In  an  Old 
French  Garden,'  by  W.  H.  Low,  which  appears  in 
Scribner's,  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  abounds  with 
those  delicately  coloured  illustrations  which  are  a 
specialty  of  the  magazine.  'In  Burma  with  the 
viceroy,'  by  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes,  gives  a  series  of 
capital  pictures  of  scenes  and  personages,  and  a 
very  interesting  account  of  tne  latter.  /  The 
Abitibi  Fur  Brigade '  supplies  a  striking  account  of 


the  way  in  which  the  last  brigade  of  the  once  famous 
canoe  flotillas  collects  and  carries  its  precious 
freight.  The  entire  number  is  excellent.  —  In 
the  Cornhill  Canon  Hensley  Henson  gives  an 
historical  and  descriptive  account  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  Mr.  W.  Laird  Clowes's  account  of  the 
Mutiny  at  the  Nore  is  profoundly  interesting,  and 
seems  to  have  historical  value.  A  new  '  Dialogue 
of  the  Dead '  gives  a  Lucianesque  discussion  between 
Odysseus  and  Aristotle.  This  is  humorous,  even 
if  a  trifle  extravagant.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  writes 
on  '  Bibliomania,'  and  is,  according  to  custom, 
sensible  and  brilliant.  It  would  not  be  difficult, 
however,  to  answer  his  paper.  Mr.  Aflalo  writes 
on  '  Some  Habits  of  Fishes.'  The  fiction,  both 
short  stories  and  serials,  is  excellent  in  all  respects. 
— '  The  Exposition  of  Bridge,'  by  Mr.  J.  S.  McTear, 
in  the  Gentleman's,  is  by  a  writer  with  a  strong 

Erejudice  in  favour  of  whist.  At  the  close  some 
tults  in  the  construction  of  bridge  are  mentioned. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Lawrence  sends  '  The  History  of  a 
Peculiar  Stage  Curtain.'  Dr.  Japp  writes  on  '  Bird 
Courtship.' — In  Longman's  Mr.  Fred.  Whishaw  con- 
tinues his  interesting  and  well-written  sketches  '  In 
a  Devonshire  Garden.'  Under  the  title  '  A,  B,  C,' 
Mr.  Frank  Ritchie  advocates  a  scheme  of  spelling 
reform.  Mrs.  Percy  Frankland  writes  on  '  Bacteria 
and  Ice.'  In  '  At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship'  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  deals  characteristically  with  forgeries  and 
swindles.  —  In  the  midst  of  much  romance  and 
fiction  appears,  in  an  excellent  number  of  the  Idler, 
'  The  Search  for  the  Missing  Link,'  with  an  account 
of  the  work  of  Prof.  Ernest  Haeckel. — To  the  Play- 
goer Miss  Clara  Morris  contributes  some  interesting 
recollections  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean. 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices  :— 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

M.  M.  THOMPSON  ("The  thin  red  line").— This 
appears  in  no  dispatches,  but  was  written  by  Dr. 
(now  Sir)  W.  H.  Russell  of  the  93rd  Regiment  at 
Balaclava.  See  8th  S.  vii.  191. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries'" — Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lisher " — at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

We  b.eg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


9th  S.  X.  JULY  19,  1902.] 
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THE  'CRAFTSMAN'  ON  CHESS:    L.  ROU. 

1.  IN  its  number  (376)  for  15  September, 
1733,  the  Craftsman — the  chief  contributors 
to  which  were  Bolingbroke,  William  Pulteney, 
Nicholas  Amhurst,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Pope, 
Gay,  and  Chesterfield  —  published  a  paper 
styled,  in  its  introduction, '  A  Short  Essay  on 
the  Game  of  Chess.'  It  had,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  an  undertone  of  Toryism,  but  was 
set  off  by  a  more  or  less  allegorical  display  of 
words  and  phrases  drawn  from  the  technical 
vocabulary  of  chess.  It  was  signed  R. 
That  this  signature  throws  no  certain  light 
on  the  authorship  of  articles  to  which  it  is 
affixed  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Walter  Sichel 
in  the  recently  published  second  part  of  his 
'  Bolingbroke  and  his  Times '  (pp.  248-54) ; 
but  the  author's  analysis  of  the  Craftsman's 
contents,  of  great  value  in  respect  to  so  many 
contributions,  does  not  include  this  essay, 
although  the  statement  is  made  that  "  the 
greater  portion  of  those  signed  'R.'  are  by 
Bolingbroke."  In  an  obliging  response  to  a 
private  inquiry,  Mr.  Sichel  says,  however, 
that "  Bolingbroke  contributed  little,  if  at  all, 
to  the  Craftsman  in  1733,"  and  that  "  there  is 


no  trace  of  his  ever  having  been  a  chess- 
player " ;  while,  in  regard  to  the  essay  on 
chess,  he  adds  :  "  At  all  events,  I  feel  pretty 
sure  that  its  author  was  not  Bolingbroke." 
The  Craftsman  paper  was  reprinted  the  same 
year  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (iii.  473-4). 
Any  suggestions  tending  to  identify  its  writer 
are  greatly  desired. 

2.  Almost  immediately  after  its  publication 
appeared  a  pamphlet  in  reply  to  the  essay. 
It  was  dated  (21  September)  from  Slaughter's 
Coffee-house,  which  was  probably  then,  as  it 
surely  was  a  little  later,  the  principal  London 
resort  of  British  and  foreign  chess-players. 
Its  title  was  :  '  A  Letter  to  the  Craftsman  on 
the  Game  of  Chess,  occasioned  by  his  Paper 
on  the  Fifteenth  of  this  Month ' ;  it  was  like- 
wise to  some  extent  political  (Whig)  in  cha- 
racter, though  assuming  its  main  object  to  be 
criticism  and  correction  of  the  chess  language 
employed    by   the   Craftsman's    contributor. 
This  pamphlet  has  usually  been  ascribed  to 
Lord  (John)  Hervey,  a  well-known  London 
figure,  at  one  time  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  friend 
of  ("  Cicero  ")  Middleton,  the  object  of  Horace 
Walpole's  odium,  but  especially  remembered 
as  the  husband  of  the  attractive  and  intel- 
lectual Lady  ("Molly")  Hervey.     Is  there 
any  real  ground  for  this  ascription?    Lord 
Hervey,  a  few  months  before,  had  prefixed  a 
dedication  (addressed*'  to  the  patrons1  of  the 
Craftsman  ")  to  another  pamphlet,  '  Sedition 
and  Defamation  Display  d,'  in  which  he  had 
ruthlessly  assailed  Pulteney  and  Bolingbroke, 
an  act  which  had  led  (25  January,  1731)  to  a 
rather  harmless  duel  between  the  former  and 
Hervey.    Have  not  the  two  pamphlets  been 
confounded  1    Did  Hervey  ever  acknowledge 
the  authorship  of  the  chess  tractate  ? 

3.  In  the  year  subsequent  to  its  appearance, 
this  rejoinder  fell  into  the  hands  of  William 
Cosby,   then  Governor  of  New  York,  who 
showed  it  to  a  resident  of  that  colony  noted 
for  his  ability  at  chess.    This  was  the  Rev. 
Lewis  Rou  (as  he  signed  his  name— though 
some  of  his  contemporaries  speak  of  him  as 
"Louis    Roux"),   pastor,  from    1710    to   his 
death,    of   the    most    important    Huguenot 
church  in  America,  a  man  of  learning,  edu- 
cated at  Ley  den,  but  born  at  Paris,  where 
his  father,  Jean   Rou,  was  an   "  avocat  au 
parlement,"  an  influential  Protestant,  and  an 
historical  writer  of  ability.    Obedient,  as  it 
appears,  to  a  request  from  the  Governor,  Rou 
penned  a  response  to  the  brochure  under  the 
title  of  '  Critical  Remarks  upon  the  Letter  to 
the  Craftsman  on  the  Game  of  Chess  occa- 
sioned by  his  Paper  of  the  15th  of  Sept.,  1733, 
and    dated    from   Slaughter's    Coffee-house 
Sept.  21.'    In  this  reply  the  author  paid  no 
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heed  to  politics,  but  devoted  himself  to  point- 
ing out  "  the  several  mistakes,  errors,  or 
blunders  committed "  by  the  pamphlet's 
anonymous  author.  This  he  does  with  the 
authority  of  a  connoisseur,  exhibiting  an 
extraordinary  acquaintance,  for  the  place 
and  time,  with  the  history  and  literature  of 
the  game,  no  little  familiarity  with  the  classics, 
and  some  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  Hebrew. 
His  style  not  infrequently  betrays  the  hand 
of  the  foreigner,  but  is,  nevertheless,  clear, 
precise,  and  trenchant.  This  slight  but  in- 
teresting contribution  to  American  colonial 
letters  was  never  printed.  Rou's  original 
manuscript  existed  at  New  York  as  late  as 
1858,  in  which  year  it  was  borrowed  by  the 
present  writer  from  Dr.  George  Henry  Moore, 
at  that  time  librarian  of  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society,  and  afterwards  of  the  Lenox 
Library  as  well — to  whom  it  had  been  tem- 
porarily lent  by  its  (now  unknown)  owner. 
After  a  small  part  of  it  had  been  copied,  and 
some  notes  made  on  other  portions,  the  manu- 
script was  duly  returned  to  Dr.  Moore,  since 
which  event  nobody  seems  to  have  seen  it  or 
heard  of  it.  Several  years  after  Dr.  Moore's 
death  search  was  made  for  it  in  the  two 
public  libraries  which  had  been  under  his 
control,  but  without  avail.  Dr.  Moore's  pri- 
vate collections  were  scattered  by  auction  ; 
singularly  enough  they  included  a  brief  auto- 
graphic manuscript  by  Rou,  but  of  an  earlier 
date  and  on  a  different  theme.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  some  one  of  the  numerous 
Transatlantic  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  may  have 
something  to  say  concerning  the  later  his- 
tory or  final  fate  of  Rou's  missing  book  ? 

4.  The  sought -for  manuscript  is  a  thin 
quarto  of  twenty-four  closely  written  pages, 
and  is  divided  in  to  seventeen  short,  numbered 
chapters  or  sections.  It  opens  with  the  title, 
as  already  given,  which  is  directly  followed 
by  a  dedicatory  epistle  "  To  his  Excellency, 
William  Cosby,  Esq.,  Captain-General  and 
Commander-in-Chief  in  and  over  the  Pro- 
vinces of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Territories  thereon  depending,  in  America, 
Vice-Admiral  of  the  same,  and  Colonel  in  his 
Majesty's  Army,"  occupying  nearly  or  quite 
a  page,  signed  "Lewis  Rou,"  and  dated 
"New  York,  ye  13th,  of  Decemb.  1734."  At 
the  end  of  the  essay  is  a  second  date,  "Ye 
Xlth  Decemb.  1734."  The  ninth  section 
(pp.  22-3)  commences  thus  (the  citation  from 
the  author  he  is  criticizing  italicized) :  "  I 
had  almost  pass'd  by  what  the  author  says 
here  about  the  Check-mate  given  in  two  or 
three  moves  at  the  beginning  of  a  Game,  when 
the  King  seems  in  full  prosperity,  <£c."  After 
further  quotation  Rou  says  :  ' k  I  suppose  he 


means  here  the  Schollars-mate,  or  what  we 
call  among  the  French  the  Shepherds-mate, 
VEschec  et  mat  du  Berger,"  which  he  proceeds 
to  explain  correctly,  snowing  the  inaccuracies 
of  the  London  pamphleteer. 

5.  The  manuscript,  as  it  is  remembered, 
had  all  the  appearance  of  a  completed  work, 
which  had  received  its  final  emendations  and 
was  ready  for  the  printer  ;  but  its  author 
must  have  felt  the  impossibility  of  issuing 
such  a  treatise,  at  that  period,  in  New  York 
or  elsewhere  in  America.  As  he  evidently 
took  no  little  pride  in  his  production,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that,  while  retaining  one  copy 
for  himself  (the  one  described,  which,  it  is 
believed,  continued  for  a  long  time  in  the 
possession  of  his  descendants),  the  reverend 
writer  may  have  made  another  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  dedicatee,  who  was,  of  course, 
politically  and  socially,  the  foremost  per- 
sonage of  the  colony.  Governor  Cosby,  who 
was  of  the  Irish  family  of  Cosby  of  Strad- 
bally,  died  at  New  York,  10  March,  1736,  less 
than  fifteen  months  after  the  date  of  Rou's 
dedication.  What  became  of  his  books, 
papers,  and  correspondence  1  The  object  of 
this  query  is  to  ascertain  whether  Rou's 
work — his  own  copy  having  disappeared — 
may  not  be  restored  to  American  literature 
through  an  examination  of  the  Cosby  or 
other  family  archives.  William  Cosby  left  a 
widow  (Grace,  sister  of  George  Montagu, 
Earl  of  Halifax),  two  sons,  and  two  daugh- 
ters. The  widow,  soon  after  her  husband's 
death,  returned  to  England,  surviving  until 
1767  ;  it  was  said  at  the  time  that  she  joined 
her  elder  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  had 
recently  (about  the  beginning  of  1733) 
espoused  at  New  York  Lord  Augustus 
Fitzroy  (died  1741),  second  son  of  the  second 
Duke  of  Grafton,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons, 
one  of  whom  became  the  third  Duke  of 
Grafton.  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzroy  married 
secondly  James  Jeffries.  Of  the  two  sons  of 
Governor  Cosby,  the  elder  was  an  officer  in 
the  army,  the  younger  a  captain  in  the  navy 
(died  1753),  both  apparently  unmarried.  His 
younger  daughter  Grace  became  the  wife  of 
a  Mr.  Murray  of  New  York,  in  which  city 
she  doubtless  remained.  What  is  known  of 
this  Mr.  Murray;  and  are  any  of  his  de- 
scendants living?  One  of  his  name,  who 
stood  in  intimate  relations  to  Governor 
Cosby,  is  described  in  a  contemporary 
account  as  "  the  senior  counsel  at  the  bar " 
of  New  York.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Alex- 
ander,^-an  elder  brother  of  William  Cosby, 
was  Lieutenant- Governor  of  Nova  Scotia 
'under  his  brother-in-law  Governor  Richard 
Phillips) ;  that  this  brother  likewise  had  two 
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sons  and  two  daughters ;  and  that  he  also 
died  (1743)  while  holding  his  colonial  office, 
his  second  son  Phillips  Cosby  succeeding 
ultimately  to  the  headship  of  the  family  and 
the  possession  of  Strad  bally  Hall.  Rou  him- 
self had  a  family  of  fifteen  children,  of  whom 
ten  (owing  in  part  to  an  epidemic)  died 
vary  young.  His  daughter  Marie  Elizabeth 
married  William  Richard,  while  another, 
Denise  Marie,  wedded  John  Harrison — the 
two  husbands  presumably  American.  His 
eldest  surviving  son  Louis  went  early  to 
Curaqoa ;  to  him  his  father  bequeathed  "  my 
old  [Latin  ?]  Bible  in  two  large  folio  volumes 
in  folio,  printed  at  Lyons  in  1511,"  directing 
that  it  should  be  preserved  as  an  heirloom. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Go\  ernpr  Cosby's 
transcript  of  Rou's  dissertation — if,  indeed, 
such  ever  existed — may  have  passed  through 
the  hands  of  various  individuals,  and  have 
found  its  resting-place  in  England,  Ireland, 
or  America.  It  should  be  remarked  that 
Rou's  tract  has  a  certain  bibliographical 
interest  as  the  earliest  composition  on  chess 
(perhaps  even  as  the  first  mention  of  the  game) 
emanating  from  the  Western  continent — 
preceding  Dr.  Franklin's  'Morals  of  Chess' 
by  more  than  half  a  century.  W.  F. 

Reform  Club. 


THE  BACON-SHAKESPEARE  QUESTION. 
(Continued  from  9th  S.  ix.  424.) 

DR.  THEOBALD  devotes  much  space  in  his 
book  to  the  learning  and  diction  of  Shake- 
speare, which,  he  says,  have  caused  much 
Srplexity  to  his  critics  and  biographers. 
3  adduces  many  examples  of  Latin  con- 
struction, and  of  words  and  phrases  which 
may  be  traced  to  classic  sources ;  and  he 
argues  that  his  evidence  conclusively  proves 
that  the  poet  not  only  wrote  according  to 
the  usages  of  Latin  grammar,  but  that  his 
own  language  would  not  have  permitted  him 
to  express  himself  in  the  manner  he  does 
if  the  Latin  had  not  taken  such  a  strong 
possession  of  his  mind. 

The  constructions,  the  words,  the  phrases, 
and  the  learning  which  have  such  a  strong 
Latin— and  sometimes  Greek — aroma  about 
them  are  only  what  one  meets  with  in  all 
writers  of  the  period  ;  and  they  merely  indi- 
cate that  in  making  use  of  them  the  poet 
was  following  in  the  footsteps  of  a  host  of 
scholars  whose  training  through  a  long  series 
of  generations  had  gradually  evolved  the 
speech  that  was  ready  to  his  hand. 

The  writer  of  the  plays  and  poems,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Theobald,  coined  words.  A  long 
list  of  such  words  is  given,  all,  or  nearly  all, 


of  which  can  be  found  in  contemporary  and 
earlier  authors.  The  following  win"  show 
how  much  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
list.  They  are  but  samples. 

Acknown. — This  word  only  occurs  once  in 
Shakespeare,  in  'Othello,'  III.  iii.  319,  and 
Dr.  Theobald  thinks  it  is  probably  an  attempt 
by  its  author  to  bring  the  Latin  word  agnosco 
into  the  language.  'Othello'  was  composed 
in  or  about  1604,  yet  Puttenham,  about  1589, 
and  Kyd,  about  1593,  both  use  the  word  : — 

"  I  would  not  have  a  translatour  to  be  ashamed 
to  be  acknowen  of  his  translation."  — '  Arte  of 
English  Poesie,'  Arber,  p.  260. 

But  ours  of  others  will  not  be  acknowne. 

'  Cornelia,'  Act  11.  1.  229,  Boas. 

Moreover,  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
a  little  trouble  would  have  saved  Dr.  Theo- 
bald from  making  an  egregious  blunder. 
There  are  hills  beyond  Pentland.  Acknown 
is  the  past  participle  of  acknowe,  O.E.  oncna- 
wan,  to  recognize. 

Document.— In  'Hamlet,'  IV.  v.  178,  Shake- 
speare uses  this  word  "in  its  classic  and 
etymological  sense,  from  Latin  doceo,  teach ; 
give  a  lesson  or  instruction ;  documentum= 
a  lesson,  or  example,  &c." 

A  document  in  madness. 

Dr.  Theobald  quotes,  cases  of  the  use  of  the 
word  from  Spenser  afld  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
both  of  whom  wrote  much  earlier  than  Shake- 
speare did  in '  Hamlet.'  Some  say  that  Bacon 
also  wrote  Spenser's  work  ;  and  perhaps  Dr. 
Theobald  wishes  us  to  infer  that  he  wrote 
Raleigh's  'History  of  the  World'  as  well. 
Raleigh  had  many  contributors,  and  Bacon 
may  have  been  among  the  number.  How- 
ever, document,  as  used  in  '  Hamlet,'  is  respect- 
able old  English,  and  it  occurs  in  a  curious 
old  play  with  the  funny  title  'The  longer 
thou  livest,  the  more  fool  thou  art,'  circa 
1553-8  :— 

Conscience  accuseth  the  folish  beast, 

That  he  hath  forsaken  wholsom  document. 

LI.  961-2  (Jahrbuch,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  40). 

Probation.— Shakespeare  in  this  case  uses 
this  word  and  others  "  with  a  meaning 
different  from  that  which  they  ordinarily 
convey,  and  which  could  not  have  been 
attributed  to  them  by  any  one  who  was  not 
thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  precise  powers 
of  their  Latin  originals."  Ergo,  all  men  in 
Shakespeare's  time  and  before  who  used 
words  derived  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
Spanish,  Dutch,  and  other  languages  which 
helped  to  enrich  English,  were  "  thoroughly 
informed  as  to  the  precise  powers  of  their  " 
originals.  It  is  a  wonderful  argument !  To 
resume,  in  Shakespeare  probation  sometimes 
means  to  prove,  like  the  Latin  probare  ;— 
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So  prove  it, 

That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop, 
To  hang  a  doubt  on. 

'  Othello,'  III.  iii.  365-7. 

Again  I  turn  to  the  curious  old  play  with  the 
queer  title,  and  I  find  probation  used  as 
Shakespeare  uses  it : — 

Have  we  not  had  manifest  probation, 
Have  not  men  of  God  beene  put  to  silence  ? 
LI.  1206-7  (Jahrbuch,  p.  46). 

Now  for  a  case  where  Shakespeare  is 
supposed  to  have  consulted  Plato  in  the 
original  Greek.  I  select  it  because  it  has  the 
place  of  honour  in  Dr.  Theobald's  book,  being 
his  first  shot ;  and  because  it  is  believed  tc 
be  a  poser. 

In  'Troilus  and  Cressida,'  III.  iii.  95-123, 
and  in  '  Julius  Csesar,'  I.  ii.  51-70,  there  are 
distinct  allusions  to  the  Platonic  idea  "  that 
the  eye  sees  not  itself,  but  from  some  other 
thing,  for  instance  a  mirror.    But  the  eye 
can  see  itself  also  by  reflection  in  another 
eye,"    &c.    The    passage    occurs    in    'First 
Alcibiades,'  which  Dr.  Theobald  asserts  was 
not  translated  when  Shakespeare  was  living. 
I  need  hardly  observe  that  it  is  possible  to 
get  ideas,  whether  in  the  original  Greek  or 
in  Latin,  without  going  to  the  originals  or 
to  translations  for  them.    Very  little  that 
is  good  in  Greek   and    Latin  authors    had 
been  allowed  to  sleep  in  its  old  garb  by  the 
many  thousands  of  English  scholars  who  had 
mastered  those  languages  ;  and  consequently 
our  old  literature  abounds  with  a  variety  of 
information,  more  or  less  complete,  drawn 
direct  from  original  sources.   Hence,  although 
there  may  not  nave  been  a  set  translation  of 
Plato's  work    ready  to  Shakespeare's  hand 
when  he  incorporated  that  author's  idea  in 
his  plays,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  idea 
could    not    have   been    extracted    from    an 
English    writer,    and    in    terms    precisely 
parallel  to  those  employed  in  the  original 
Greek.    Now  it  is  a  very  curious  fact,  and 
one  which  I  always  bear  in  mind  when  trying 
to  fix  the  date  of  any  of  his  compositions, 
that  the  books  or  other  matter  wnich  had 
most  recently  attracted  or  impressed  Shake- 
speare are  the  very  ones  from  which  he  will 
borrow  or  to  which  he  will  allude  ;  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  such  works  will  not 
have  been  issued  from  the  press  many  months 
or  even  weeks  before    the   registration    or 
acting  of  some  of  his  poems  or  plays.    Close 
attention  to  this  rule  will,  in  many  instances, 
fix  the  date  or.Jbime  of  composition  of  some 
of  the  plays  and  •  poems.    Here  we  have  a 
case  in  point.     Let  us  look  at  some  dates. 
'  Troilus  and  Cressida '  was  composed  in  or 
about  1603,  'Julius  Caesar'  in  or  about  1600; 


both  plays  were  most  certainly  written  after 
April,  1599,  the  date  of  the  registration  of 
Sir  John  Davies's  '  Nosce  Teipsum.'  Now  it 
was  not  from  Plato  at  all  that  Shakespeare 
obtained  his  idea  and  the  phraseology  in 
which  he  clothed  it,  but  from  the  poem  of 
Sir  John  Davies,  who  expounds  it  at  great 
length.  The  passages  necessary  to  establish 
the  fact  that  Shakespeare  borrowed  from  Sir 
John  Davies  would  take  up  too  much  room, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  my  argument  to 
prove  the  borrowing  in  this  case.  The  sugges- 
tion is  that  the  Platonic  idea  must  have  oeen 
derived  from  the  original  Greek,  and  that 
Shakespeare's  ignorance  of  the  latter  pre- 
cluded him  from  consulting  Plato,  whose 
work  was  not  then  translated.  Consequently, 
say  the  Baconians,  Shakespeare  did  not  write 
'Troilus  and  Cressida'  and  'Julius  Caesar.' 
If  I  can  show  that  Plato's  idea  is  expressed 
in  parallel  language  in  'Nosce  Teipsura,'  I 
shall  have  proved  that  Shakespeare  had  no 
need  to  consult  original  sources,  and  that  the 
argument  of  the  Baconians  is  altogether  out 
of  court. 

Is  it  because  the  Mind  is  like  the  Eye, 
(Through  which  it  gathers  Knowledge  by  degrees) 
Whose  rays  reflect  not,  but  spread  outwardly ; 
Not  seeing  itself,  when  other  things  it  sees  ? 

Arber's  '  English  Garner,'  vol.  v.  p.  144. 

That  Power  (which  gave  me  eyes,  the  world  to 

view) 

To  view  myself,  infused  an  Inward  Light, 
Whereby  my  Soul,  as  by  a  Mirror  true, 
Of  her  own  form,  may  take  a  perfect  sight. 

But  as  the  sharpest  Eye  discerneth  nought, 
Except  the  sunbeams  in  the  air  do  shine  : 
So  the  best  Soul,  with  her  reflecting  thought, 
Sees  not  herself,  without  some  light  divine. 

Ibid.,  p.  147. 

Other  cases  of  supposed  borrowing  from 
Greek  and  Latin  sources,  which  Dr.  Theobald 
adduces,  could  be  disposed  of  more  effectually 
than  this  one,  and  I  need  not  travel  beyond 
Lyly's  '  Euphues '  for  material  to  prove  how 
utterly  unsafe  it  would  be  to  follow  the  lead 
of  Dr.  Theobald,  who,  apparently,  has  not 

xtended  his  studies  in  old  English  literature 
beyond  Shakespeare  and  Bacon. 

C.  CRAWFORD. 

53,  Hampden  Road,  Hornsey,  N. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DUNWICH    OR  DUNMOW   A    BlSHOP's    SEE. — 

The  East  Anglian  bishops  are  understood  to 
lave  had  their  seat  at  Dunwich  until  the 
Bishopric  was  divided  between  Dunwich  and 
Imham.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  rather 
Dunmow  was  the  first  seat.  Our  early  anti- 
quaries may  be  excusftd  for  having  adopted 
the  Suffolk  town,  seeing  that  they  lived  at 
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a  period  when  there  was  a  quite  recent 
memory  of  size  and  wealth  and  respecta- 
bility about  Dunwich,  while  Dunmow  had 
become  insignificant  as  compared  with  its  pro- 
bable importance  as  a  Roman  station.  The 
point  of  size  and  wealth  may,  however,  be 
dismissed  in  considering  the  claim  of  either 
place,  seeing  that  before  the  days  of  Bishop 
Herfast  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  small 
town  to  be  distinguished  as  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric. 

Dunwich  appears  in  Domesday  as  Dunewic, 
Duneuuic.  Ever  since  that  date  (as  appears 
by  Gardner's  '  History  of  Dunwich ')  the 
form  has  shown  very  slight  alteration  :  Dun- 
wyk,  Dunwico,  Denwyk,  Dunwic,  Donwico, 
Dunwico,  Donewico,  Dunwytche,  Dunwich. 
All  indubitable  references  to  Dunwich  since 
Saxon  times  keep  the  familiar  second  syllable, 
signifying  a  port  or  harbour.  The  old  eccle- 
siastical historians  mentioned  the  see  in- 
variably in  the  form  given  them  by  Bede 
and  by  the  Sax.  Chr.  (Domuc,  Domnoc),  as 
Dommuc,  Domucensis,  Dompne,  according 
to  Matt.  Westm. ;  Domuiucensem,  Dammu- 
censis,  according  to  W.  Malm.,  &c.  And 
there  is  a  form  in  John  Hardyng's  poem  : 
At  Domok  then  was  Felix  fyrst  byshop  of  Estangle, 
which  must  be  late  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Before  this  we  do  not  find  an  ecclesiastical 
reference  having  the  termination  wic,  or 
semblance  of  it. 

Now  Dunmow  is  in  Domesday  Book  Doin- 
mawa,  Dommauua.  The  will  of  Bishop 
Theodred  has  Dunamowe.  A  charter  of  803 
has  "  Tilfred  Dammoce  episcopus."  Camden 
says  it  was  formerly  Duninawg  and  Dunmage, 
as  in  "  some  of  the  Registers  of  the  Bishops  of 
London."  All  the  earliest  forms  above  men- 
tioned are  clearly  allied  to  Dunmawg,  and 
it  is  noticeable  that  the  one  secular  reference 
to  Dunwich  made  by  Matt.  Westm.  is  thus, 
Wich,  when  he  mentions  the  ransoming  of 
Yarmouth,  Dunwich,  and  Ipswich  by  the 
barons ;  obviously  the  Dommoc  so  familiar 
to  him  was  far  away  from  his  mind.  These 
things  have  almost  brought  conviction  to 
myself,  but  it  is  worth  while  submitting  the 
case  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  EDWARD  SMITH. 

Walthamstow. 

OF  ALLEY.  (See  9th  S.  ix.  463.)  —  When 
MR.  W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY  described,  as 
above,  the  benefactions  of  Emery  Hill 
in  Villiers  Street,  Duke  Street,  "Office 
Alley,"  Buckingham  Street,  and  the  Strand, 
I  think  he  might  have  said  that  "  Office 
Alley  "  is  not  the  right  and  original  name 
of  that  small  member  of  a  group  of 
thoroughfares  which  commemorate  a  very 


much  renowned  courtier.  The  proper  name 
to  which  I  refer  clung  -to  the  place  until  the 
whole  district  passed  into  the  "  control "  (as 
the  local  busybodies  delight  to  say)  of  a 
meddlesome  "  council "  or  "  board."  This 
name  should  still  be  "  Of  Alley,"  and  in  that 
manner  it  completed  the  sequence  of  names  of 
streets,  thus  :  George  Street,  Villiers  Street, 
Duke  Street,  Of  Alley,  and  Buckingham 
Street.  In  a  like  manner  the  neighbouring 
Robert,  James,  and  Adam  Streets,  Adelphi, 
commemorate  the  distinguished  brothers 
and  architects.  F.  G.  STEPHENS. 

"MOTHERLAND." — This  word,  lately  brought 
into  use  to  denote  the  friendship  existing 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Britains  beyond  the  seas,  appears  to  have 
originated — not  very  long  ago — in  the  United 
States  of  America,  an  article  in  the  Century 
Magazine  mentioning  "  the  poets  of  our 
Motherland  across  .the  seas."  This  seems  to 
be  the  earliest  use  of  the  word,  according  to 
the  Westminster  Gazette. 

GREVILLE  WALPOLE,  LL.D. 

Kensington,  W. 

[Annandale's  four- volume  edition  of  Ogilvie  (1882) 
cites  Southey  for  this  word,  but  gives  no  refer- 
ence.] 

"  CURMUDGEON.  "-VIn  a  quarto  pamphlet  of 
1641, '  The  Brothers  of  the  Blade '— E.  238,  i(5) 
in  British  Museum  Catalogue — I  find,  at 
p.  7,  the  phrase  "a  rich  crummuchion  of  a 
vast  estate."  This  spelling  is  not  given  in  the 
1  Oxford  Dictionary.'  V.H. I.L.LC.I.V. 

"  COKE."— MR.  J.  DORMER  (9th  S.  ix.  482) 
quotes  the  Monthly  Magazine  of  1797  for  coke, 
meaning  chalk,  wherein  it  is  said  to  be  a 
Lincolnshire  form.  I  do  not  think  the  writer 
represented  the  sound  correctly  by  his  spell- 
ing. Cork  or,  more  exactly,  cauk  comes  much 
nearer  the  sound,  as  I  frequently  hear  it,  and 
I  cannot  well  be  mistaken,  for  a  relation  of 
mine,  a  boy  of  some  twelve  years  old,  having 
listened  attentively  to  some  men  who  were 
talking  of  guarding  a  dangerous  portion  of 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Trent  with  a 
barrier,  of  chalk,  misunderstood  what  they 
meant,  and  told  me  that  the  bank  was  about 
to  be  protected  by  corks,  and  inquired  how 
this  was  to  be  done.  It  was  not  a  jest  on  his 
part.  I  am  sure  the  question  was  asked  in 
all  the  simplicity  of  good  faith. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Kirton-in-  Lindsey. 

HIDDENITE.  —  So  many  allusions  having 
recently  been  made  in  the  public  press 
to  Crown  and  other  jewels,  the  following 
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extract  from  Mr.  Edwin  W.  Streeter's  valu- 
able work  on  '  Gems '  will  doubtless  prove  of 
special  interest  to  students  of  mineralogy  : — 
"  The  Hiddenite  is  a  comparatively  little-known 
gem-stone,  having  been  discovered  only  a  few  years 
ago  in  North  Carolina,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Hidden,  after 
whom  it  was  named.  In  appearance  it  is  some- 
thing like  the  emerald,  both  in  its  rough  and  cut 
states.  It  is  of  a  brilliant  green  hue,  verging 
towards  yellow,  and  possesses  a  beauty  of  its  own. 
It  is  a  variety  of  the  mineral  called  Spodumene. 
Composition  :  a  silicate  of  aluminium  and  lithium  ; 
specific  gravity,  3 ;  hardness,  7.  Crystalline  system, 
monoclinic.  Form,  prismatic  crystals." 

The  "  form  "  of  the  emerald  is  hexagonal  and 
di-hexagonal  prisms,  variously  modified. 

J.  BASIL  BIRCH. 
56,  Vale  Road,  Finsbury  Park,  N. 

YOUNG  :  THE  '  NIGHT  THOUGHTS  '  AND 
NARCISSA. — Recently  I  spent  several  days  in 
the,  to  me,  enjoyable  perusal  of  '  N".  &  Q.,'  a 
full  set  of  which  up  to  date,  I  rejoice  to  say, 
I  possess.  In  the  First  Series,  vols.  iii.,  iv., 
and  v.,  there  are  four  communications  on 
Dr.  Young's  pathetic  recital  of  his  stealing  a 
grave  for  his  daughter-in-law,  Elizabeth  Lee 
(Narcissa),  in  the  Third  Night  of  his  cele- 
brated poem  'Night  Thoughts.'  All  the 
correspondents  seem  to  accept  the  poet's 
statement  as  undoubtedly  and  unquestion- 
ably true,  thus  inferentially  establishing 
the  heartless  bigotry  of  the  people  among 
whom  she  died.  Dr.  Young  lived  in  an  age 
when  any  statement  made  against  the 
"  Papists  "  was  readily  swallowed,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  by  the  highest  and  lowest  classes  of 
the  English  people,  and  the  poet  was  un- 
scrupulous enough  to  weave  in  this  clever 
episode,  regardless  of  the  commandment, 
"Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against 
thy  neighbour."  He  was  the  pliant  tool  of 
Wharton  before  he  took  orders — Wharton, 
whom  Pope  describes  as  "the  scorn  and 
wonder  of  his  age."  Yet  we  find  the  doctor 
toadying  and  abasing  himself  before  this 
nobleman  for  the  sake  of  an  annuity.  Ac- 
cording to  Swift  he  was  a  pensioned  writer 
at  Court : — 

Where  Young  must  torture  his  invention 
To  flatter  knaves,  or  lose  his  pension. 

He  took  orders  in  1728,  and  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  George  II.,  and  Clerk  of  the 
Closet  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales.  He  has  been  accused  of 
endeavouring  through  some  of  the  king's 
mistresses  to  obtain  higher  Church  prefer- 
ment. Most  of  his  biographers  touch  lightly 
on  his  unclerical  weakness  in  these  well- 
established  facts.  Now,  as  '  N.  &  Q.'  will  be 
a  mine  of  reference  for  ages  to  come,  and  as 
its  pages  have  given  space  and  publicity  to 


a  false  charge  against  a  community  and 
nation,  uncontradicted  during  all  the  years 
since  its  publication,  I  hope  you  will  put  it 
on  record  that  'Chambers's  Book  of  Days,' 
vol.  i.  pp.  502  and  503,  fully  establishes  the 
falsity  of  Dr.  Young's  "midnight  pious 
sacrilege."  EDWARD  MCGRATH. 

San  Francisco. 

COMIC    SCOTCH. — In  a  recent   number  of 
Punch  a  poetical  contributor  makes  a  "  careful 
Caledonian  "  lament  as  follows  on  the  pro- 
posal to  put  an  extra  penny  on  cheques  : — 
Ye  banks  and  brains  o'  monied  men, 

How  can  my  funds  the  Budget  bear  ? 
How  can  I  sign  my  little  cheques 

Wi'out  a  bosom  fu'  o'  care  ? 
Ye  '11  break  me  yet,  ye  little  cheques, 
That  aince  I  drew  wi'  sma'  concern. 
Twa  pence  !    I  couldna  gi'e  awa' 
Sae  fell  a  sum  wi'out  return. 

There  is  another  stanza,  but  this  will  serve 
the  immediate  purpose.  Manifestly  the 
parody  is  based  on  Burns's  'Bonnie  Doon,' 
and  it  would  surely  have  been  only  fair, 
therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to 
use  words  such  as  Burns  would  have  ap- 
proved. It  is  possible  that,  if  the  occasion 
had  arisen  for  it,  the  poet  might  have  written 
"  monied,"  for  he  has  "  gold  and  white  monie  " 
in  the  song  '  To  daunton  Me,'  but  he  does  not 
employ  the  forms  "aince"  and  "wi'out." 
As  has  recently  been  shown  in  these  columns1 
"ance,"  for  "anis,"  is  one  of  his  words  ;  but 
when  he  needs  "  without "  he  writes  it,  or 
he  uses  "  withouten,"  as  in  '  Tam  Samson's 
Elegy,'  at.  7  :— 

Ye  Maukins,  cock  your  fud  fu'  braw, 
Withouten  dread. 

Etymplogically,  as  might  easily  be  shown, 
this  is  a  perfectly  defensible  form,  but 
"  wi'out "  can  be  characterized  only  as  a 
verbal  prodigy.  Scotsmen  also  say  "  two- 
pence," like  other  civilized  beings,  although 
with  them,  as  with  others,  there  may  arise 
a  necessity  for  using  the  expression  "  twa 
pennies."  But  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
Punch  humourist  may  be  delineating  in  his 
''  Caledonian  "  a  Gael  wrestling  with  Lowland 
Scotch.  In  that  case  it  might  have  been 
well  for  him  to  define  his  rhapsodist  pre- 
cisely, and  to  keep  him  off  the  track  of  Burns. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

"  WEDGEWOOD." — The  meaning  and  history 
of  this  Lancashire  dialect  word  have  been 
treated  as  doubtful,  but  what  appears  to  be  the 
correct  account  has  been  given  to  me  by  an 
octogenarian  who  has  lived  all  her  days  in 
the  county  or  near  its  border.  She  said  that 
wedgewood  is  just  wedge-wood,  and  neither 
a  personal  name  nor  "  wet-shod,"  as  has  been 
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supposed ;  and  that  the  original  expression 
was  "  as  stupid  as  wedge- wood."  One  gathered 
that,  wedge-wood  having  become  a  type  of 
the  superlative  as  regards  stupidity,  in  that 
a  wedge  cannot  be  got  to  budge  beyond  a 
certain  point,  it  later  came  to  be  used  for 
any  superlatively  awkward  condition,  as  in 
the  phrase  "Aw've  bin  clemmed  [starved] 
wurr  nor  wedge-wood." 

ARTHUK  MAYALL. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to  them 
direct.  

LOWELL  QUOTATION.— 
She  of  the  open  soul  and  open  door, 
With  room  about  her  hearth  for  all  mankind. 

These  lines  are  attributed  in  Webster's  '  Diet.' 
(Supplement)  to  Lowell.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  where  they  occur.  Please  answer 
directly  to  Dr.  Murray,  Oxford. 

J.  A.  H.  M. 

MONASTIC  SHEEP- FARMING.— Among  the 
muniments  of  Stanley  Abbey,  Wilts,  cata- 
logued in  the  thirteenth  century  (MS.  Harl. 
6716),  is  mentioned  a  charter  of  Juliana, 
daughter  of  Alfred  of  Gatemore,  concerning 
one  virgate  of  land,  and  a  house  with  two 
acres  and  three  crofts  called  "Inhokes"*- 
and  concerning  pasture  for  three  hundred 
sheep  and  ten  beasts  ( Wiltshire  Archceol.  and 
Nat.  Hist.  Mag.,  1875,  xv.  250).  Below  is  an 
entry  of  "  Confirmatio  Roberti  Malherbe 
militis  de  pastura.  iii.t  ovium  et.  x.  anima- 
lium."  Can  some  Wiltshire  antiquary  kindly 
say  whether  this  and  the  subsequent  charters 
of  pasture  for  three  hundred  sheep  in  Berke- 
ley are  mere  confirmations  of  Juliana's  grant? 
I  am  anxious  to  have  as  accurate  and  full 
particulars  as  possible  of  the  extent  and 
method  of  management  of  monastic  sheep- 
farms  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Stanley  happens  to  be  one  of  the  first  chat  I 
am  investigating.  ROBT.  J.  WHITWELL. 

C.C.C.,  Oxford. 

LAMBROOK  STRADLING.— Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  give  me  information  respect- 
ing a  Lambrook  Stradling,  of  Cardiff  and 
Bristol,  about  1700?  To  whom  was  he  mar- 

*  Has  anything  been  done  to  ascertain  the  geo- 
graphical area  of  this  term  ?  Some  guidance  as  to 
its  origin  might  result  from  knowing  where  it  was 
used. 

f  An  obvious  misprint  for  iiicT 


ried  ?  I  seek  also  for  information  concerning 
Lambrook  Lewis,  about  1710  to  1730,  sup- 
posed to  be  some  relation  to  the  Stpadling 
and  Powlett  families.  T.  P.  LEWIS. 

67,  Paradise  Street,  Barrow. 

"  TRESSHER."— In  the  volume  for  the  years 
1560-84  of  presentments  made  to  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Canterbury  the  following  was 
made  from  Goodneston-next-Faversham  in 
1560  :— 

"Our  Parson  hath  appointed  his  tressher  to  be 
our  Reader. 

"  Our  Parson  is  not  resident. 

"Our  Reader  doth  not  say  his  service  in  due 
time." 

Was  the  "  tressher  "  the  man  who  threshed 

the  corn  for  the  rector  ?    In  Kent  a  "  trush  " 

is  a  hassock  for  kneeling  on  in  church,  so  a 

maker  of  these  might  be  a  tressher  or  trusher. 

ARTHUR  HUSSEY. 

Tankerton-on-Sea,  Kent. 

BYRON'S  BUST  BY-  BARTOLINI.  —  What  be- 
came of  the  bust  taken  by  Bartolini  from 
Lord  Byron  in  1822?  The  following  notes- 
(from  the  'Letters  and  Journals,'  vol.  vi., 
ed.  R.  E.  Prothero,  John  Murray,  1901)  refer 
to  this  bust,  whose  ultimate  destination  is 
unknown  : — 

Pisa,  April  9th,  1822. 
To  Joikn  Murray. 

Dear  Sir,— The  busts  wNl  be  sent  when  completed. 
They  are  already  paid  for,  &c.— Vol.  vi.  p.  47,  letter 
992. 

The  busts  which  you  enquire  after  have  been  long 
paid  for,  but  are  not  even  begun.  Bartolini  is 
famous  for  his  delays,  something  like  yourself.— 
P.  62,  letter  1001. 

Pisa,  Sept.  23rd,  1822. 

The  bust  does  not  turn  out  a  very  good  one, 
though  it  may  be  like  for  aught  I  know,  as  it  exactly 
resembles  a  superannuated  Jesuit.  I  shall  there- 
fore not  send  it  as  I  intended  :  but  I  will  send  you 
hers,  which  is  much  better ;  and  you  can  get  a  copy 
from  Thorwaldsen's.  I  assure  you  Bartolini's  is 
dreadful,  though  my  mind  misgives  me  that  it  is 
hideously  like.  If  it  is  I  cannot  be  long  for  this 
world,  for  it  overlooks  seventy. — P.  117,  letter  1027. 
Genoa,  Oct.  24th,  1822. 

You  shall  have  the  busts, — also  the  picture  of  the 
Countess  G.  I  hear  that  both  are  very  like  her  and 
much  admired ;  but  West's  picture  of  me  for  the 
New  York  Academy  is  preferred  to  Bartolini's  bust 
of  me  done  at  the  same  time  at  the  request  of  both 
artists,  for  I  had  resolved  to  sit  no  more  for  such 
vanities.— P.  131,  letter  1032. 

This  bust  of  Lord  Byron  was  (probably) 
sold,  according  to  his  instructions  to  Charles 
F.  Barry  (p.  375),  together  with  his  other 
effects  (1824).  Inquiries  as  to  the  bust  have 
been  made  of  Lady  Byron,  Lord  Lovelace, 
Lady  Dorchester,  Mr.  Murray,  the  Magazine 
of  Art,  the  Studio,  and  Mr.  Claude  Phillips, 
who  do  not  know  its  whereabouts, 
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I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  any  gallery  or 
private  collection  claims  to  have  the  original 
bust  or  a  replica  of  it ;  and  whether  it  was 
the  custom  of  Bartolini  to  execute  replicas  of 
his  work.  EMILY  JOURDAIN. 

63,  Chesterton  Road,  Cambridge. 

O  AND  ITS  PRONUNCIATION.— Will  some  one 
learned  in  the  changes  undergone  by  English 
speech  inform  me  when  it  first  oecame  fashion- 
able to  pronounce  "  God  "  as  Gaud,  "  coffee  "  as 
cauffee,  and  "  broth  "  as  braiith  ?  When,  too, 
did  such  words  as  "go,"  "note,"  and  "oh  !" 
take  their  present  accepted  sound,  in  which 
the  vowel  is  no  longer  pure,  as  French 
novelists  have  noticed,  since  they  write  the 
English  "  oh  !"  as  aoh  !  to  represent  the  insu- 
lar pronunciation  ?  Has  any  one  ever  shown 
in  which  of  our  counties  the  various  vowel- 
sounds  now  considered  correct  are  naturally 
current?  In  which  shires,  for  instance,  has 
the  a  in  "glass,"  "grass,"  or  "  path  "  the  value 
of  a  in  "  father,"  and  in  which  does  the  sound 
more  nearly  resemble  the  a  in  "  cat "  ? 

G.  W. 

DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  MYTHOLOGY.  —  Is 
there  an  English  guide  or  dictionary  to  Greek 
mythology,  containing  brief  accounts  of  the 
less-known  myths,  outside  the  popular  cycles? 

L.  K. 

[We  are  aware  of  no  work  of  the  kind  other  than 
the  well-known  dictionaries  of  Lempriere  and  Smith.] 

DOUGLAS. — James  and  John  Douglas  were 
admitted  to  Westminster  School  in  1768, 
William  Douglas  in  1771,  and  another  Wil- 
liam Douglas  in  1785.  Can  any  correspondent 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  help  me  to  identify  these  names  ? 

G.  F.  B.  B. 

•THE  GHOST  AT  THE  FUNERAL.' —  Who  is 
the  author  of  the  poem  entitled  '  The  Ghost 
at  the  Funeral '  ?  The  first  two  verses  are,  1 
think,  in  these  words  : — 

The  funeral  pageant  fills  the  aisles : 
Slowly  they  come,  all  robed  in  black. 

The  poem  was  published  anonymously  about 
twenty -five  years  ago,  and  I  understand 
was,  at  that  time,  supposed  to  be  written  by 
Longfellow.  WM.  A.  PLUNKETT. 

San  Francisco. 

THE  CUCKING  STOOL  OR  DUCKING  STOOL. 
(See  every  General  Index.)  —  Among  the 
'Ordinaunces  of  the  Towne  of  Nethe  made 
by  the  Constable,  Porterive,  and  the  Burgesses 
of  the  saide  Towne,'  in  1542,  is  the  following  : 

"item,  if  any  woman  doe  scoulde  or  Rage  any 
Burgesse  or  his  wyfe  or  any  other  person  and  his 
wife,  if  shee  be  found  faultye  in  the  same  by  sjxe 
men,  then  shee  to  bee  broughte,  at  the  first  defaulte 
to  the  Cooking  stoole,  and  there  to  sitt  one  houre, 


at  the  second  defaulte,  twoe  houres,  and  at  the 
third  defaulte,  to  lette  slipp  the,  pynn  or  els  pay  a 
good  fyne  to  the  Kinge."— P.  4  of  the  copy  in  G.  G. 
Francis's  '  Original  Charters  and  Materials  for  a 
History  of  Neath  and  its  Abbey,'  Swansea,  1835. 

What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words 
italicized?  O.  O.  H. 

[Is  not  the  meaning  that  the  woman  was  at  the 
third  offence  let  into  the  water  by  the  withdrawing 
of  the  pin  ?] 

SIXTEENTH -CENTURY  DUEL.— I  find  in  a 
not  very  legible  MS.  an  account  of  a  duel  or 
combat,  temp.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  one 
combatant  seems  to  have  been  armed  with 
"  baculus  cum  forcipe  et  pugione,"  and  the 
other  with  rapier  and  (apparently)  sica— 
the  last  word  not  very  legible.  What  was  the 
distinction  between  pugio  and  sica  ?  How 
would  such  a  combat  oe  fought  ?  LOBUC. 

"CARE,  VALE."  — Who  was  the  author  of 
"  Care,  vale,  sed  non  seternum,  care,  valeto  "  ? 

ASTARTE. 

"HARRY  DICK  HAT":  "ADELAIDE  WAIST- 
COAT."— What  were  the  peculiarities  of  these 
articles  of  attire?  They  occur  in  a  pro- 
gramme of  Coronation  sports  held  nere 
28  June,  1838.  The  items  in  which  they 
occur  are  :  "  The  celebrated  Grecian  Game 
called  Penny-Loavesand  Treacle,  for  a  splendid 
Harry  Dick  Hat."  "  Eating  Hot  Hasty  Pud- 
ding, for  a  dashing  Adelaide  Waistcoat." 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

"ARMADA"  CHESTS. — How  many  of  these 
made  of  the  oak  of  the  famous  fleet  still 
survive  ?  They  would  at  first  be  numerous  ; 
the  wood  was  seasoned,  partly  worked,  was  to 
be  had  in  every  seaport,  and  had  that  subtle 
flavour  of  honour  and  glory  which  suggested 
the  tradition  (if  fact  it  be  not)  that  our 
famous  Middle  Temple  Hall  screen  was  made 
of  it.  Yet  the  name  died  out,  and  it  was  only 
after  I  had  bought  my  specimen  at  a  country 
farm  sale  that  an  old  man  told  me,  "  Us  calls 
them  Armada  chests."  And  its  appearance 
corroborated  it,  its  original  white  having 
toned  down  into  paly  gold,  and  its  hinges 
being  hooks.  Experts  date  it  about  1590. 
A  very  similar  one,  attributed  to  Anne  Hatha- 
way, occurred  in  Christie's  sale  of  the 
Hornsby  Shakespeariana,  4  June,  1896, 
lot  101,' bought  by  Mr.  Sotheran  for  81.  5s. 
These  Hornsbys  were  Stratford  folk,  probably 
traceable  now,  claimed  descentfrom  Joan  Hart, 
once  tenanted  Shakespeare's  house,  and  when 
evicted  therefrom  opened  a  museum  across 
the  road  where  this  chest  figured.  The  sale 
was  made  by  their  people.  My  chest  is 
54  in.  by  21  in.  wide,  is  carved  with  scroll- 
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work  ornament,  has  four  sunk  panels  divided 
by  conventional  "trees,"  and  borders  carved 
with  arches,  interlaced  ribbon,  and  diamond 
ornament.  The  ends  bear  St.  Andrew  crosses 
bordered.  One  would  like  to  know  how  many 
of  these  old-time  memorials  exist,  or  any 
record  of  them.  May  I  inquire  through 
'N.  &Q.'?  W.  G.  THORPE,  F.S.A. 

32,  Nightingale  Lane,  S.W. 

[Several  so-called  Armada  chests  are  mentioned 
at  8th  S.  x.  395,  441 ;  but  at  the  latter  reference 
PROF.  LAUGHTON  ridicules  the  idea  that  they  came 
from  wrecked  ships  belonging  to  the  Armada.] 

STAFFORD  FAMILY.  —  On  pp.  75,  76  of 
Dwnn's  '  Heraldic  Visitations  of  Wales ' 
(Welsh  MSS.  Soc.,  Llandovery,  1846),  vol.  ii., 
there  appears  a  pedigree  of  the  Stafford 
family  under  the  heading  'The  Kealm  of 
Ireland  the  County  of  Wesfort  the  Fsh 
of  Oil  Rann.'  Why  is  this  pedigree  inserted 
among  the  families  of  the  three  north-eastern 
counties  of  Wales  ?  Did  any  of  the  Staffords 
live  in  those  parts?  What  connexion  was 
there  between  them  and  Robert  Stafford,  of 
Fishguard,  Pembrokeshire?  He  died  in  1733, 
and  I  have  a  rough  copy  of  his  will.  He 
apparently  was  unmarried,  and  leaves  his 

Eroperty  to  his  four  sisters.  Tradition  states 
e  nad  a  brother  who  also  died  unmarried, 
and  that  they  came  from  Wexford  during 
religious  disturbances  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Many  Irish  seem  to 
have  settled  on  the  Welsh  coast  at  this  time. 
I  copied  the  following  note  from  the  registers 
of  Cardigan  parish  church :  "  Collected  at 
the  Parish  church  of  Cardigan  the  sum  of 
2l.  2s.  6c£.  towards  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
Protestants  from  Ireland  in  the  first  year  of 
the  Reign  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary." 
In  the  above  will,  a  copy  of  which  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  any  one  interested,  Robert 
Stafford  mentions  "my  dear  friend  Mrs. 
Diana  Fenton."  She  was  of  the  family  of 
Richard  Fenton,  who  wrote  the  '  Historical 
Tour  through  Pembrokeshire.' 

A.  W.  WADE-EVANS. 
St.  Matthew's  Church,  Oakley  Square,  N.W. 

PROJECTION  ON  A  SAW.-^Can  any  reader 
throw  some  light  on  the  origin,  name,  and 
use  of  the  small  projection,  less  than  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  on  the  back  of 
a  carpenter's  saw  near  the  tip?  This  pro- 
jection does  not  appear,  so  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  on  modern  saws  of  American  make. 

A.  R.  BARROW. 

Princeton,  British  Columbia. 

WELLINGTON  PAMPHLET.— I  have  a  pam 
phlet  which  bears  the  following  title : 
'  Wellington :  Place  and  Date  of  his  Birth 


ascertained  and  demonstrated  by  John 
Murray,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  <fec.  ^Etas  incuriosa. 
Printed  at  the  University  Press,  Dublin,  by 
H.  Gill."  There  is  a  letter  "  To  the  Reader," 
which  begins  :  "  A  former  publication  edited 
in  April,  1850,"  &c.  This  letter  is  dated, 
"Trinity  College,  Dublin,  December,  1852." 
My  copy  is  incomplete — p.  22  is  the  ^last  — 
but  probably  only  another  leaf  is  missing,  as 
the  paragraph  at  foot  of  p.  22  begins,  "To 
conclude."  There  are  many  interesting  facts 
recorded  in  this  pamphlet,  and  among  others 
the  election  of  two  members  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  1790  for  the  borough  of  Trim, 
the  candidates  being  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Pomeroy,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Wesley,  Skeffing- 
ton  Thompson  and  William  Thomas  Smyth, 
Esqs. ;  and  a  petition  to  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  is  mentioned  as  presented  by 
Thompson  and  Smyth.  Can  any  one  say 
where  a  complete  copy  of  this  pamphlet  may 
be  had  ?  F.  D.  THOMPSON. 

22,  Blenheim  Terrace,  Leeds. 

CHI-RHO  MONOGRAM.— Is  there  any  known 
instance  of  this  monogram  having  reached 
either  Ireland  or  the  Isle  of  Man  ?  Like  the 
Romans  it  is  supposed  not  to  have  wandered 
so  far  afield  as  the  ultima  Thule  of  Europe, 
but  is  it  certain  that  it  never  found  a  home 
in  Mona?  Celtic  crosses  (of  which  the  mono- 
gram was  the  undoubted  parent,  ate  also  of 
the  Maltese  cross)  abound  in  those  islands,  as 
we  know,  but  it.  is  strange  that  no  traces  of 
this  symbol  of  Christ's  name  can  be  found 
in  either.  Information  on  the  matter  will  be 
welcomed.  J.  B.  McGovERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

BOTANICAL.— Can  any  one  supply  a  copy 
of  a  'List  of  Plants  of  Barmouth,  &c.,'  by 
the  late  Rev.  T.  Salwey,  B.D.,  F.L.S.,  formerly 
vicar  of  Oswestry,  published  about  1863  (?), 
separately,  and  also  bound  up  with  a  'Guide 
to  Barmouth,'  by  David  Jones  ? 

JAS.  KYNOCH. 

Barmouth. 

COUNT  STEPHEN  SZECHENYI. — The  Hun- 
garian Academy  of  Sciences  has  founded  a 
museum  of  Szechenyi  relics,  MSS.,  books 
written  by  or  relating  to  him,  &c.,  and  I 
have  been  requested  by  the  secretary  to 
assist  him  in  collecting  further  materials. 
The  Count,  who  according  to  Miss  Pardoe 
had  won  a  European  reputation,  which  had 
made  "  his  name  a  watchword  with  the  high- 
minded  "  ('  City  of  the  Magyar,'  i.  263),  spent 
some  years  in  England  in  the  first  half 
of  last  century,  and  was  in  correspondence 
with  the  leading  men  of  the  day.  I  am 
especially  anxious  to  discover  letters  written 
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by  him  to  English  friends  and  to  obtain 
copies  of  them,  if  the  owners  should  not  feel 
inclined  to  present  the  originals  to  the 
museum.  With  regard  to  articles  published 
about  him,  Poole's  '  Index '  has  yielded  a 
single  reference.  L.  L.  K. 

24,  Henderson  Road,  Wandsworth  Common. 


SHELLEY'S  ANCESTRY. 
(9th  S.  ix.  381,  509.) 

THE  editor  of  the  Mirror  presented  to  his 
readers  a  biographical  sketch  of  Sir  John 
Hawk  wood  in  the  issue  of  11  July,  1835.  '  It 
was  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  "  engraved 
portrait  of  him  presented  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  in  1775  by  Lord  Hailes."  I 
extract  the  following  particulars  concerning 
his  death,  burial,  and  memorials : — 

"Hawkwood died  6  March,  1393,  advanced  in 

years,  at  his  house  in  the  street  called  Pulverosa, 
near  Florence.  His  death  was  received  with  the 
general  lamentation  of  the  whole  city,  and  his 
funeral  was  celebrated  with  much  magnificence. 
His  bier,  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  first  officers  of  the  republic,  followed 
by  horses  splendidly  caparisoned,  banners,  and 
other  military  insignia,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
citizens.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  church 
of  Sta.  Reparata,  where  a  monument  of  him  on 
horseback  was  set  up  by  a  public  decree.  On  the 
dome  of  the  same  church  is  likewise  a  representa- 
tion of  Hawkwood  mounted  on  a  pacing  gelding, 
whose  bridle,  with  the  square  ornament  embossed 
on  it,  is  covered  with  crimson  velvet  or  cloth,  the 
saddle  being  also  red,  stuffed  or  quilted.  He  is 
dressed  in  armour,  with  a  surcoat  flowing  on  from 
his  shoulders,  but  girt  about  his  body  ;  his  greaves 
are  covered  with  silk  or  cloth,  but  the  knee-pieces 
may  be  distinguished  under  them  ;  his  shoes,  which 
are  probably  part  of  his  greaves,  are  pointed, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times.  His  hands 
are  bare :  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  yellow  baton 
of  office,  which  rests  on  his  thigh ;  in  his  left,  the 
bridle.  His  head,  which  has  very  short  hair,  is 
covered  with  a  cap  not  unlike  our  earl's  coronet, 
with  a  border  of  wrought  work. 

"Sir  John  had  a  cenotaph  in  the  church  of  his 
native  town,  Hedingham,  erected  by  his  executors ; 
and  it  remains  in  tolerable  preservation  near  the 
upper  end  of  the  fourth  aisle.  The  arch  of  this 
very  interesting  tomb  is  enriched  with  tracery  and 
adorned  with  hawks  and  their  bells  and  emblems 
of  hunting,  as  a  hare,  a  boar,  a  boar  sounding  a 
conch  shell,  &c.  Under  this  arch  is  a  low  altar 
tomb  with  five  [sic]  shields  in  quatre-foils  formerly 
painted.  In  the  south  window  of  the  chantry  chapel 
are  painted  hawks,  hawks'  bells,  and  escallops, 
which  last  are  part  of  the  Hawkwood  arms,  as  the 
first  were, probably  a  crest,  as  well  as  a  rebus  of  the 
name ;  ana  we  find  a  hawk  volant  on  Sir  John's 
^^  ~  In  the  north  and  west  side  of  the  tower  are 
wite,  i  wks  on  perches  in  neat  relief,  in  rondeaux 
men,  tbwtb-the  wall ;  which  probably  denote  that 
built  the  tower.  Mr.  Morant 


supposes  that  some  of  them  rebuilt  this  church 
about  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  but  none  appeared 
to  have  been  in  circumstances  equal  to  such  muni- 
ficence before  our  hero ;  and  perhaps  his  heirs  were 
the  rebuilders." 

The  engraving  at  the  head  of  the  article, 
which  merely  shows  the  upper  part  of  Sir 
John  Hawkwood's  figure,  exactly  tallies 
with  the  description  of  the  monument  at 
Sta.  Reparata. 

In  the  Mirror  of  14  November,  1835,  ap- 

§  eared  a  small  engraving  of  the  cenotaph  to 
ir  John  Hawkwood  at  Sible  Hedingnam. 
It  was  from  a  sketch  sent  by  C.  A.,  who  also 
supplied  the  following  notes  : — 

"Anxious  to  contribute  in  illustrating  the  events 
of  bygone  days,  I  inclose  a  sketch  of  the  tomb  of 
Sir  John  Hawkwood  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  church 
at  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex.  It  is  a  long,  low  altar 
tomb,  having  in  front  six  quatre-foil  divisions,  each 
charged  with  a  shield ;  over  this  is  a  beautiful  ogee 
arch,  ornamented  with  tracery  and  supported  by 
corbels ;  that  on  the  dexter  side  representing  a 
cockatrice,  and  that  on  the  sinister  side  a  lion 
rampant ;  above  this  are  twelve  long  narrow  arches 
with  trefoil  heads ;  the  whole  being  mounted 
with  an  embattled  cornice.  The  tomb  is  supported 
on  each  side  with  a  slender  buttress,  finished  with 
a  crocketed  pinnacle.  The  whole  is  a  very  good 
specimen  of  the  sepulchral  architecture  of  the  four- 
teenth century." 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

According  to  Mr.  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare 
('Florence,'  p.  105),  Sir  John  Hawkwood's 
body  was  exhumed  by  request  of  King 
Richard  II.  and  sent  to  England,  the  munici- 
pal authorities  of  Florence  declaring  : — 

"  Although  we  should  consider  it  glorious  for  us 
and  our  people  to  possess  the  dust  and  ashes  of  the 
late  valiant  knight,  nay,  most  renowned  captain, 
Sir  John  Hawkwood,  who  fought  most  gloriously 
for  us  as  the  commander  of  our  armies,  and  whom 
at  the  public  expense  we  caused  to  be  interred  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  our  city  ;  yet.  notwith- 
standing, according  to  the  form  of  the  demand,  that 
his  remains  may  be  taken  back  to  his  own  country, 
we  freely  concede  the  permission,  lest  it  be  said 
that  your  sublimity  asked  anything  in  vain,  or  fruit- 
lessly, of  our  reverential  humility. 
Mr.  Hare  says  that  the  frescoed  memorial  to 
Hawkwood  is  on  the  right  of  the  west  door 
as  one  enters  the  Duomo  at  Florence. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

Prof.  Edward  Dowden,  in  an  appendix  to 
his  well-known  life  of  Shelley,  says,  "  It  is 
not  quite  certain,  I  believe,  whether  Beatrice 
Shelley  was  daughter  or  granddaughter  of 
Sir  John  Hawkwood,"  and  the  '  D.N.B.'  im- 
plies that  she  was  the  great  captain's  daughter, 
possibly  by  his  first  wife,  and  born  before  her 
father's  marriage  with  Donnina  Visconti. 

In  1395  the  Republic  of  Florence,  at  the 
special  request  of  Richard  II.,  granted 
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Donnina  the  right  of  transferring  her  hus- 
band's body  to  England  ;  and  as  her  son 
John,  coming  to  England,  was  naturalized  in 
1407,  and  settled  on  the  ancestral  estate  of 
Sible  Hedingham,  it  seems  most  likely  that 
his  father's  bones  were  finally  laid  to  rest  in 
the  church  of  that  place. 

The  great  Hawkwood  himself  was  the 
second  son  of  Gilbert  de  Hawkwood,  a  tan- 
ner of  gentle  blood  ;  and  the  tradition  that 
he  began  life  as  a  tailor  in  London  probably 
originated  in  Italy,  and  from  a  corruption 
of  his  name,  which  Matteo  Villani  spells 
Gianni  della  Guglia  (John  of  the  Needle). 
The  Italian  chronicles  usually  call  him  Acuto 
or  Aquto ;  in  Froissart  he  appears  as  Hac- 
coude;  while  he  himself  spei't  his  name  in- 
differently Haucud,  Haucwod,  Haukcwod, 
and  Haukutd.  A.  K.  BAYLEY. 

The  following,  from  the  sale  (16  July)  cata- 
logue of  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson,  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  in  this  connexion  : — 

"Lot  309.  Shelley  Family  MSS.  Collection  of 
Memoranda,  comprising  a  settlement  of  the  estate 
of  P.  B.  Shelley,  a  Pedigree  of  the  Shelley  Family, 
and  other  matters  connected  with  the  Poet,  1791- 
1816,  compiled  by  T.  H.  Hope,  solicitor  to  the 
Shelley  Family,  2  vols.  hf.  bd.  (binding  slightly  de- 
fective) Seec.  XIX." 

KONALD   DlXON. 

46,  Marlborough  Avenue,  Hull. 


GUEST  FAMILY  (9th  S.  ix.  508).— The  name 
suggests  from  its  spelling  a  Celtic  rather 
than  a  Teutonic  origin.  The  words  gwesti 
and  gest  are  used  respectively  in  old  Welsh 
and  Anglo-Saxon  with  the  same  meaning, 
namely  "stranger."  As  a  personal  name 
Gest  is  found  in  both  Celtic  and  Teutonic 
sources.  Presumably,  therefore,  its  origin  is 
anterior  to  either.  The  name  occurs  in  the 
'Laxdaela  Saga'  (vide  Mrs.  Press's  transla- 
tion, chap.  Ixvi.).  It  appears  also  in  the  lists 
of  kings  contained  in  the  '  Pictish  Chronicle ' 
and  the  Irish  Nennius  (vide  Skene's  'Celtic 
Scotland'  and  'Four  Ancient  Books  of 
Wales')-  In  these  lists  it  is  found  in  com- 
position in  the  names  Gest,  Gwrtich,  and 
Wurgest,  which  Mr.  Skene  says  are  Cornish 
forms.  He  points  out  that  Cymric  gest  takes 
the  Irish  form  gusa,  Cymric  Ungust  and 
Urgest  having  their  Irish  and  Scottish 
equivalents  in  Aengus  and  Feargus,  according 
to  the  phonetic  rule  by  which  Cymric  gw 
becomes  before  a  consonant  u  in  Pictish,  and 
before  a  vowel/,  both  in  Pictish  and  Gaelic. 
Thus  Cymric  Gwrgust= Pictish  Urgest= 
Gaelic  Feargus.  In  Anglo-Saxon  and  English 
Cymric  gw  becomes  w,  losing  the  guttural, 
and  corresponding  to  the  Latin  v(e. 


georn,  Weortgeorn,  Vortigern),  and  on  this 
analogy,  taking  Guest  as  a  Welsh  name,  it 
would  suggest  the  form  West  as  a  commoner 
English  one.  On  the  other  hand,  assuming 
a  Teutonic  original  for  the  surname,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  by  any  phonetic  law  for 
the  spelling— that  is,  for  the  insertion  of  the  u. 

It  is  significant  also  that  the  Irish  edition 
of  the  '  Pictish  Chronicle '  says,  in  regard  to 
the  names  of  the  thirty  Brudes,  or  kings  of 
the  Picts,  that  these  were  not  only  the  names 
of  men,  but  also  divisions  of  land,  so  that  the 
name  may  date  back  to  tribal  times,  of  which 
vestiges  are  possibly  to  be  found  surviving 
in  geographical  names  such  as  Bar-gest  and 
Moel-y-gest,  near  Portmadoc,  and  Hergest 
Hall  in  Herefordshire,  once  the  home  of  a 
famous  book  of  Welsh  MSS. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  evidence  favours 
a  Celtic  origin  for  the  name,  and  that  an 
ancient  one,  probably  as  old  as  the  tribal 
stage  of  Celtic  society,  and  possibly  dating 
from  a  period  before  trie  Celtic  and  Teutonic 
speeches  had  separated.  A  CLANSMAN.  . 

Guest  is,  I  think,  an  English,  not  a  Welsh 
family  name.  As  a  place-name  it  occurs  in 
Guestling  (Sussex)  and  Guestwick  (Durham). 
John  Guest,  ancestor  of  Lord  Wimborne  and 
founder  of  the  Dowlais  ironworks,  migrated 
there  from  Shropshire,  circa  1747  (see  Burke's 
'Peerage,'  s.v.  Wimborne).  In  Hutchins's 
'  Dorset,'  vol.  iii.,  third  edition  (s.v.  Canford), 
the  pedigree  of  John  Guest,  who  was  born  in 
1722,  is  traced  back  to  John  Guest,  of  Lind- 
ley,  co.  Salop,  who  was  born  in  1522.  During 
the  interval  between  the  birth  of  the  two 
John  Guests  the  family  remained  in  Shrop- 
shire, where  the  surname  Guest  is  not  un- 
common. There  are  several  Guests  in  Kelly's 
'  Shropshire  Directory.1  J.  A.  J.  HOUSDEN. 

Canonbury,  N. 

STRAWBERRY  LEAVES  (9th  S.  viii.  463,  513; 
ix.  153). — May  I  refer  your  correspondents 
upon  the  significance  of  the  use  of  strawberry 
leaves  in  thexjoronets  of  peers  to  the  glossary 
of  terms  in  Woodward's  work  on  'Heraldry' 
(ed.  1896),  vol.  ii.  p.  444  ?  He  there  states  : 
"  Strawberry  leaves  (F.  feuilles  de  ache),  the 
conventional  term  for  the  foliation  of  coronets 
and  crowns."  This  would  seem  to  confirm 
the  reference  on  p.  513  (supra)  that  no  par- 
ticular significance  attaches  to  their  being 
called  strawberry  leaves. 

J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S  A. 

Antigua,  W.I. 

TRINITY  MONDAY  (6th  S.  xii.  167,  234,  523  ; 
7th  S.  i.  38).— It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  a 
few  more  instances  of  the  use  of  this  title  for 
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the  day  after  Trinity  Sunday.  It  is  found 
with  increasing  frequency  in  both  books 
and  newspapers.  I  have  noticed  lately 
the  following  among  other  instances  :  Vaux's 
'Church  Folk-lore,'  p.  19;  Baring  -  Gould's 
'  Urith,'  chap,  xxxix.  ;  Stubbs's  '  History 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,'  p.  157,  et  passim  ; 
Journal  of  Education  for  July,  1890,  p.  377. 

1  have  before  me  also  a  printed  notice  of  a 
meeting  to  beheld  at  Trinity  House,  London, 
which  begins  thus  :  "  Monday,  the  llth  prox., 
being  Trinity  Monday,"  &c.    I  am  under  the 
impression  that  the  term  is  also    used    in 
Malory's  'Morte    d'Arthur';    but  I  cannot 
put  my  finger  upon  the  passage  just  now. 

ALEX.  LEEPER. 
Trinity  College,  Melbourne  University. 

BYRON'S  GRANDFATHER  (9th  S.  ix.  509).— On 
p.  3  of  the  first  volume  of  Byron's  '  Letters 
and  Journals '  (1898,  ed.  Rowland  E.  Prothero) 
it  is  stated  that  in  1785  Miss  Catherine 
Gordon  married  Capt.  John  Byron  at  Bath, 
"  where,  it  may  be  mentioned,  her  father  had, 
some  years  before,  committed  suicide."  In 
the  'D.N.B.,'  moreover,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen, 
in  his  account  of  the  poet,  says  that  the  saia 
Capt.  John  Byron  diea  at  Valenciennes, 

2  Aug.,  1791,  possibly  by  his  own  hand  "  (Jeaf- 
freson,  i.  48 ;  Harness,  p.  33 ;  Letter  No.  460 
in  Moore's  '  Life  of  Byron '  implicitly  denies 
suicide).  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

HONORIFICABILITUDINITAS    (9th    S.    ix.    243, 

371,  494). — MR.  GEORGE  STRONACH'S  note  on 
this  word  and  the  quotation  he  gives  from  the 
4  Complaynt  of  Scotland '  much  interested  me, 
as  it  bears  out  exactly  what  I  wrote  in  a 
paper  some  time  back  on  Shakspere's  classical 
Knowledge.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
quote  from  my  paper,  which  has  not  been 
printed  : — 

"  The  splendid  procession- word  honorificabilitudi- 
nitatibn*  ( '  L.  L.  L. ,'  V.  i. )  has  been  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Baconian  theory  as  containing  the  cipher 
initio  hi  ludi  Fr.  Bacono,  or  some  other  silly  trash. 
The  word  was  no  doubt  a  stock  example  of  the 
longest  Latin  word,  as  the  Aristophanic  compound 
6p9o$oiroovKo<f>avToSiicoTa\aiir(i>poi  is  of  the  longest 
Greek  word,  and  was  very  probably  a  reminiscence 
of  Shakspere's  school  days,  as  the  distich 

Conturbabantur  Constantinopolitani 
Innumerabilibus  sollicitudinibus 
is  of  our  own." 

I  am  pleased  indeed  to  find  that  my  suppo- 
sition has  hit  the  bull's-eye.  Your  corre- 
spondent Q.  V.'s  warning  (under  the  same 
heading)  against  accepting  the  statements  of 
the  "  Shaconians  "  without  proof  is  a  timely 
one.  Mrs.  Pott  appears  to  be  a  particularly 
unveracious  supporter  of  the  Baconian  theory, 


as  has  already  been  shown  in  your  columns 
with  regard  to  the  expressions  "Good  mor- 
row," &c.,  and  as  I  have  myself  found  in 
regard  to  her  statement  that,  apart  from 
technical  expressions,  97  per  cent,  of  the 
vocabulary  of  Shakspere  and  Bacon  is  identi- 
cal. Excluding  words  common  to  all  writers 
of  that  period,  I  should  think  Shakspere  and 
Bacon  have  not  2  per  cent,  of  their  vocabulary 
in  common.  However,  I  shall  soon  be  in  a 
position  to  state  the  proportion  exactly,  as  I 
nave  made  a  list  of  all  the  words  in  Bacon 
that  strike  a  reader  familiar  with  Shakspere. 

REGINALD  HAINES. 
Uppingham. 

COCKADE  OF  GEORGE  I.  (9th  S.  ix.  428).— 
This  question  has  been  discussed  several 
times  in  the  columns  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  but,  I 
think,  without  satisfactory  results.  Among 
other  authorities  I  may  refer  to  Sir  J.  Ber- 
nard Burke,  Ulster  King-of-Arms,  who  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  (only)  that  commissioned 
officers  of  volunteer  corps  are  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  having  cockades  in  their  servants' 
hats.  The  black  cockade  was  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  George  I.  See  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
1st  S.  iii.,  xi. ;  2nd  S.  vii.,  viii.,  ix.  ;  3rd  S.  vii. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

OLD  WOODEN  CHEST  (9th  S.  v.  88, 195,  275, 
465  ;  vi.  392  ;  ix.  517).— At  Halesowen  in 
Shropshire  there  is  a  chest  hollowed  out  of 
the  trunk  of  a  tree.  It  is  shaped  like  a 
trough  and  bound  with  iron.  Another  chest 
hewn  out  of  a  single  block  of  wood  exists,  or 
recently  did  exist,  in  the  church  at  Llanabar. 
These  old  chests  appear  to  have  been  used 
originally  as  offertory  boxes.  In  2  Kings  xii. 
9  we  read  : — 

"  Jehoiada  the  priest  took  a  chest,  and  bored  a 
hole  in  the  lid  of  it,  and  set  it  beside  the  altar,  on 
the  right  side  as  one  cometh  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord :  and  the  priests  that  kept  the  door  put 
therein  all  the  money  that  was  brought  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord." 

In  this  verse  we  have  possibly  the  origin  of 
these  offertory  chests.        CHARLES  HIATT. 

To  the  examples  your  correspondents  have 
cited  of  church,  chests  hewn  out  of  solid 
blocks  of  oak  may  be  added  the  chest,  at 
Llanfeuno  in  North  Wales,  and  Penallt,  near 
Monmouth,  in  South  Wales.  The  Welsh 
tongue  has  a  special  name  for  such  chests—- 
viz., "  prenvol,"  "tree-bowl,"  from  pren  +  bol, 
sometimes  contracted  to  "prennol."  The 
example  at  Llanfeuno  is  popularly  called 
"Cyff  Beuno"  (St.  Beuno's  coffer),  "cyff" 
meaning  a  trunk,  particularly  the  trunk  of 
a  tree.  This  one  was  a  money-chest,  designed 
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to  hold  coins  offered  in  honour  of  St.  Beuno 
for  the  benefit  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 
Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

WESTMINSTER  CITY  MOTTO  (9th  S.  ix.  485  ; 
x.  11). — I  wish  just  to  put  .on  record  the 
following  statement.  Some  little  time  ago 
I  was  consulted  as  to  a  suitable  motto  for 
the  new  city  of  Westminster,  and  was  told 
that  it  had  been  decided  that  it  must  be  an 
Anglo-Saxon  one.  It  seemed  to  me  that  an 
appropriate  one  exists  in  1.  658  of  the  national 
epic  '  Beowulf '  (merely  omitting  nu).  It  runs 
thus  :  "  Hafa  ond  geheald  husa  selest,"  i.  e., 
"  Have  (or  possess)  and  hold  (or  maintain) 
the  best  of  (all)  houses  "  ;  with  reference  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  I  believe  now  that 
I  have  been  hoaxed.  Indeed,  I  ought  to 
have  known  that  the  last  thing  an  English 
city  would  care  to  adopt  would  be  a  motto 
in  that  language  which  the  majority  of 
Englishmen  so  heartily  contemn.  Perhaps 
in  the  next  century  it  may  command  the 
respect  it  deserves.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

"  MERESTEADS"  OR  "  MESESTEADS  "  (9th  S.  ix. 
248,  437  ;  x.  9). — The  evidence  certainly  seems 
to  show  that  the  original  term  was  meestead 
or  meastead,  a  compound  of  mease  and  stead. 
The  shortening  to  misted  is  normal ;  after 
which  the  changes  to  meadstead  and  mearstead 
are  due  to  the  erroneous  workings  of  popular 
etymology.  The  form  mease  or  mese  (see 
4  Cent.  Dict.,'s.v.  'Mease') is  allied  to mess-iiage, 
no  doubt,  but  is  more  familiar  to  us  in  the 
form  manse.  All  these  \vords  are  from  the 
late  Latin  mansa,  as  the  '  Century  Dictionary  ' 
and  Webster  say,  and  are  due  to  the  Latin 
manere.  The  sense  of  mesestead  is  therefore 
"manse-place,  or  holding  on  which  a  dwell- 
ing-place exists."  The  Old  French  forms  are 
numerous,  and  are  thus  given  in  Godefroy  : 
"  Mes,  mez,  meis,  mex,  meix,  maix,  miex,  mietz, 
mas,  s.  m.  et  f.,  maison  de  campagne,  ferme, 
propriete  rurale,  jardin ;  habitation,  de- 
meure,"  &c.  Here  follow  thirty  examples  of 
its  use,  and  some  ten  examples  in  place- 
names.  In  fact,  it  is  extremely  common, 
being  merely  the  familiar  mais-on  without 
the  suffix  ;  and  maison  represents  the  Latin 
mansionem.  CELER. 

Q.  V.  asks  from  what  part  of  England 
Governor  Bradford  came.  The  answer  is, 
from  Austerfield,  near  Bawtry,  and  not  far 
from  here.  The  Church  Covenant  of  the 
Baptist  congregation  meeting  at  Epworth  is 
dated  4  January,  1599,  and  bears  the  signa- 
tures of  John  Morton,  William  Brewster,  and 
William  Bradford.  Of  these  men  Bradford 


was  afterwards  Governor  of  the  colony  at 
New  Plymouth,  and  .Brewster  ruling  elder. 
Misted  is  not  the  only  word  that  connects 
that  colony  with  these  parts.  I  never  read  a 
New  England  novel  without  coming  across 
a  score  of  "  Americanisms  "  that  are  still  in 
common  use  here.  C.  C.  B. 

Epworth. 

LOVEL  :  DE  HAUTVILLE  (9th  S.  x.  9).— Over 
the  door  of  Staunton  Court,  South  Worcester- 
shire, is  a  shield,  Lion  rampant  between  cross- 
lets  fitche,  attributed  to  De  Hautville.  The 
same  appears  in  Staunton  Church  quartered 
with  the  arms  of  St.  Loe — Horton — Whit- 
tington— De  Staunton.  At  Meysey  Hampton, 
Gloucestershire,  the  arms  are  quartered  with 
those  of  Jenner  Vaux — Horton — Whittington 
— St.  Loe.  Somewhat  the  same  is  found  at 
Chew  Magna  Church  in  Somerset,  where  is  a 
wooden  monument  to  Sir  John  de  Hautevelle, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  III ,  and  the 
crosslets  were  given  him  for  going  to  the 
Holy  Land.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
giant,  and  to  have  thrown  a  great  stone  from 
the  hill  of  Stan  ton  Drew.  I  have  some- 
where notes  re  Hautville  and  Lovel,  and 
should  like  to  meet  or  hear  from  T.  W.  C. 
Was  the  lion  argent  or  sable? — ditto  the 
crosslets  fitche  1  J.  G.  HAWKINS. 

Staunton  Court,  near  Gloucester. 

TEDULA,  A  BIRD  (9th  S.  ix.  389,  433,  516).— 
MR.  C.  S.  WARD  will  find  in  Lindsay's  '  Latin 
Language,'  p.  353,  an  account  of  the  d  suffix 
in  Latin,  or  which  the  form  ednla  seems  to 
have  been  used  to  express  the  names  of 
certain  birds  and  animals ;  -edo  was  used  to 
express  certain  ailments,  \ikefrigedo,  riibedo, 
&c.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  a  form  like 
monedula  (conceived  to  come  from  monere) 
controlled  the  form  of  the  words  in  edula. 
Acredula  can  hardly  be  thrush,  for  in  the 
'Philomela'  we  find  it  distinguished  from 
drosca.  H.  A.  STRONG. 

University  College,  Liverpool. 

ALMANAC  MEDALS  (9th  S.  viii.  344,  467).— 
1  clip  the  following  from  the  Daily  Mail  of 
4  July  : — 

"  While  excavating  at  some  old  cottages  at  High 
Wycombe,  Bucks,  yesterday,  a  workman  discovered 
a  calendar  coin  dated  1797.  It  is  of  copper,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  four-shilling  piece.  On  one  side 
are  clearly  engraved  the  dates  of  the  Sundays  of 
the  whole  year,  with  special  reference  to  Septua- 
gesima,  Advent,  Lent,  Easter,  Holy  Thursday, 
Whit  Sunday,  and  Trinity  Sunday.  On  the  other 
side  there  is  the  every-day  calendar  for  the  year." 

In  a  letter  to  the  same  newspaper  three 
days  later  the  llev.  James  Sprunt  describes 
one  of  these  "copper  calendars,"  dated  1766, 
which  is  in  his  possession.  A  few  years  ago 
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(1895  I  believe)  bronze  medals  embossed  with 
a  calendar  for  the  year  and  an  advertisement 
of  a  type-writing  machine  (if  I  remember 
rightly)  were  sold  in  the  streets  of  London  at 
a  penny  each.  I  bought  one  of  these,  but  lost 
it  by  tendering  it  in  mistake  for  a  penny 
piece.  F.  ADAMS. 

TENNIS  :  OKIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  (9th  S.  ix.  27, 
75,  153,  238,  272,  418,  454  ;  x.  11).— I  quite 
see  the  difficulty,  and  fear  it  is  impossible 
to  find  evidence  as  to  all  the  conditions  of 
the  game  in  the  fourteenth  century  in  Eng- 
land. Perhaps  we  might,  however,  recover 
some  of  the  uses  of  the  verb  tenir,  and  I 
write  this  merely  to  record  that  there  is  an 
interesting  example  in  1.  387  of  the  celebrated 
'  Chanson  du  Roland,'  where  Ganelon  says  of 
Roland  :  "  En  sa  main  tint  une  vermeille 
pume  .  Tenez,  bels  sire,  dist  Rollanz  a  sun 
uncle,"  i.e.,  "He  held  in  his  hand  a  red  apple  ; 
'Receive  it,  fair  sir,' said  Roland  to  his  uncle." 
WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

JEWS'  WAY  :  JEWS'  GATE  :  JEWS'  LANE,  *fec. 
(9th  S.  ix.  508). — Jewbury  still  figures  as  a 
local  name  just  outside  the  walls  of  York. 
There  was  the  Jewish  cemetery  in  the  Middle 
Ages : — 

"By  the  Inquisition  taken  upon  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  from  England  by  King  Edward  I.  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  it  is  found  that  the 
place  called  '  Le  Jewbiry,'  which  consisted  of  eight 
seliona  or  one  acre  of  land,  on  part  of  which  a 
house  was  built,  was  held  by  the  community  of  the 
Jews  of  York  and  Lincoln,  '  ubi  sepultura  eorum 
erat.'  The  words  of  the  record  do  not  enable  us 
to  determine  positively  whether  the  community  of 
Jews  to  which  it  refers  was  confined  to  the  cities 
or  extended  to  the  counties  of  York  and  Lincoln  ; 
but  the  quantity  of  the  ground  would  appear  to  be 
disproportionately  large  for  the  purpose  intended, 
when  compared  with  the  amount  of  Hebrew  popu- 
lation in  the  cities,  so  far  as  that  can  be  inferred 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  number  of  Jews  in  York 
at  the  period  of  their  expulsion,  and  therefore  the 

Erobability  is  that  Jewbury  was  the  common 
urying-place  for  the  Jews  in  the  counties  of  York 
and  Lincoln,  or  at  least  was  held  by  the  whole 
community  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  Jews  for 
that  purpose.  If  any  proof  were  wanting  of  the 
identity  of  the  place  we  now  call  Jewbury  with 
that  mentioned  in  the  Inquisition  of  the  18th  Ed- 
ward L,  it  is  afforded  by  an  entry  on  the  Patent 
Rolls  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  IV.  of  a  grant  by 
the  King  to  Robert  de  Gare  of  two  messuages,  two 
cottages,  and  one  croft  called  Jewbury  in  Monkgate, 
within  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  York." — '  Walks 
through  the  City  of  York,'  by  Robert  Davies, 
F.S.A.,  pp.  40,  41. 

gpOy.k.et  Street,  which  runs  from  Coney  Street, 
hea(j£tension  of  the  ancient  Conyng  Street, 
the  "dtefflL81*^,  w.as  formerly  Jubber- 
one.  Mrs.  Pott  ^Vo  ^  ^ritl,n*s  ,as, 
unveracious  supporter  of  kanon  Rame  <  Yor)j> 


p.  59)  asserted  that  there  was  the  Jewish 
quarter  or  Jewry,  and  he  thus  endorsed  the 
opinion  of  Drake,  which  Mr.  Davies  seemed 
inclined  to  discredit,  that  the  name  "carries 
some  memorial  of  the  Jews  residing  formerly 
in  this  street."  Drake  adds,  "  Tradition  tells 
us  that  their  synagogue  was  here  "  ('  History 
of  York,'  p.  322).  I  may  fitly  mention  in 
connexion  with  this  subject  that  of  late 
years  Jews  have  again  found  their  way  to 
York.  In  1892  Dr.  Adler  presented  their 
community  with  a  scroll  of  the  law,  &c.,  and, 
says  the  Yorkshire  Herald  (8  Oct.,  1892), 
"Divine  service  was,  therefore,  held  at  the 
beginning  of  their  New  Year  (3  Oct.)  in  York, 
for  the  first  time,  in  all  probability,  since  the 
expulsion  in  1290." 

At  Lincoln  there  is  a  narrow  entry  called 
St.  Dunstan's  Lock.  "This,"  says  Sir 
C.  H.  J.  Anderson,  in  his  'Lincoln  Pocket 
Guide,'  p.  69, 

"is  near  the  Jew's  House  and  the  locality  occupied 
by  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  no  doubt  is  a 
corruption  of  '  Dernestall,'  the  place  where  little 

St.  Hugh  was  born The  Lock  possibly  refers  to 

a  barrier  placed  across  the  entrance  of  the  Strait, 
and  secured  at  night.  It  might  be  to  shut  in  the 

Jews We  find  no  St.  Dunstan's  in  Lincoln,  so 

that  the  St.  must  have  been  a  modern  addition." 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

"HEROINA"  (9th  S.  ix.  509).-Coles's  Latin- 
English  dictionary  (1677)  enters  this  word  as 
follows  :  "  Herolna,  se,  /.  and  herois,  fdis,  a 
Noble  Woman,  Lady,  Princess";  while  Du 
Cange  quotes  "  Herois,  La  baronissa,"  from  a 
MS.  Latin-Italian  glossary.  'Hpuun?  occurs 
in  a  Greek  inscription  (No.  2259),  with  the 
meaning,  according  to  Liddell  and  Scott,  of 
"  a  deceased  female,"  but  of  what  rank  is  not 
stated.  If  your  correspondent  has  access  to 
the  '  Corpus  Inscriptionum,'  he  may  ascer- 
tain this  for  himself.  F.  ADAMS. 

THE  METRICAL  PSALTER  (9th  S.  ix.  509).— 
In  reply  to  MR.  H.  DAVEY,  the  Chapel  Royal 
at  Whitehall  was  the  last  place  where  the 
new  version  (Tate  and  Brady's)  pure  and 
simple  was  sung  in  my  recollection  ;  after- 
wards superseded  by  the  S.P.C.K.  book,  until 
that  building  was  secularized  by  becoming 
the  United  Service  Museum,  on  which  occa- 
sion his  present  Majesty,  I  believe,  presided. 

BRUTUS. 

"YCLEPING"      THE      CHUR6H     (9th      S.    Vlii. 

420,  486  ;  ix.  55,  216,  394).^—  Reading  pro- 
miscuously in  Gerald  Massey's  '  Book  of  the 
Beginnings,'  I  have  happened  on  a  reference 
to  the  subject  which  may  be  interesting.  He 
is  dealing  with  the  influences  of  Egyptian 
mythology  received  by  us  through  the  Druid,  s, 
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and  is  "forced  to  confess  that  every  great 
day  of  festival  and  fast  and  every  popular 
ceremony  and  rite  pressed  into  the  Christian 
theology  were  pre-identified  in  these  islands," 
and  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  Egyptian  gene- 
trix,  the  "goddess  of  the  hinder  quarter,"  as 
follows : — 

"In  the  'Witches'  Sabbath'  the  eye-witnesses 
tell  us  how  they  joined  hands  and  formed  a  circle, 
standing  face  outwards,  and  how,  at  certain  parts 
of  the  dance,  the  buttocks  were  clashed  together  in 
concert,  in  the  worship  of  the  goddess  ;  and  at  one 
time  a  ceremony  was  observed  at  Birmingham  on 
Easter  Monday,  called  '  clipping  the  church,'  when 
the  first  comers  placed  themselves  hand  in  hand 
with  their  backs  to  the  church  and  thus  gradually 
formed  a  chain  of  sufficient  length  to  embrace  the 
building.  In  our  Easter  and  Pa^sch  we  have  the 
same  season  doubly  derived  from  Hest  and  Pasht, 
two  Egyptian  goddesses.  The  term  Easter  denotes 
the  division  of  Hest,  the  British  Eseye  and  Egyptian 
Isis,  who  was  the  earlier  Taurt,  whence  Hes-ta-urt, 
Astarte,  Ishtar,  and  Eostre.  She  was  the  Sabean- 
lunar  genitrix.  Pasht  is  the  later  solar  goddess, 
whose  name  denotes  the  division  of  Easter.  Both 
Hest  and  Pasht  were  typified  by  the  seat,  the  hind 
quarter,  which  became  the  seat  of  worship,  as  the 
church,  just  as  Stonehenge  had  been  the  seat  of 

Eseye About  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  it  was 

discovered  that  the  difference  in  point  of  time 
between  the  British  Pasag,  as  celebrated  by  the 
natives  (as  Christians  or  pre-Christians),  and  the 
Easter  ceremonies  as  observed  in  Rome  was  an 
entire  month.  This  means  that  the  festival  had 
been  kept  in  the  British  Isles  for  2,155  years  pre- 
vious to  the  sixth  Century,  and  the  people  were 
behind  solar  time  to  that  extent,  on  account  of 
their  not  having  readjusted  the  time  of  the  feasts, 
fairs,  and  fasts  by  which  the  reckoning  was  kept." 

From  his  reference  to  Birmingham  "at  one 
time"  the  researchful  author  was  evidently 
not  aware  that  the  ancient  pagan  rite  is,  as 
related  by  your  correspondents,  still  observed 
in  certain  country  districts.  I  may  add,  for 
the  information  of  those  interested  in  British 
symbolical  customs,  that  they  will  find  much 
concerning  them  in  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Massey's  work  (Williams  &  Norgate,  1881). 
DOUGLAS  OWEN. 

Savile  Club. 

"AUTOCRAT"  IN  RUSSIAN  (9th  S.  x.  6).— The 
Rev.  Jonas  Dennis,  in  '  A  Key  to  the  Regalia ' 
(London,  1820),  p.  54,  says  : — 

"  The  Emperors  of  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  while 
they  demand  the  spiritual  benediction  of  the 
Church  at  their  Coronation,  refuse  to  let  the  Crown 
be  placed  upon  their  heads  by  the  hands  of  eccle- 
siastics, ana  actually  have  the  presumption  to 
crown  themselves.  The  rejection  of  the  ministra- 
tion of  ecclesiastics  is  evidently  the  result  not  of 
accident,  but  of  design,  and  appears  intended  to 
support  the  assumption  of  the  arrogant  title  of 
Autocrat,  or  self-created  potentate." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  which,  if 
any,  of  the  statements  made  in  this  extract 


are  true.  For  a  long  time  it  was  an  article 
of  faith  at  Moscow  that  the  first  Emperor 
of  Russia  was  crowned  by  a  bishop  deputed 
for  that  purpose  by  one  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors,  and  that  part  of  the  Russian 
regalia  could  be  traced  back  to  that  inter- 
esting ceremony.  This,  however,  was  a 
pious  fiction.  W.  R.  BARKER. 

MERRY  ENGLAND  AND  THE  MASS  (9th  S.  ix. 
508).— A  passage  in  Becon— I  have  not  the 
reference — seems  to  indicate  a  prevailing 
idea  in  England  that  the  sight  of  the  Host  at 
the  elevation  brought  joy  to  the  heart.  Becon 
describes  how  at  this  moment  in  the  service 
a  man  would  jostle  his  neighbour  in  his 
eagerness  to  look  on  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
exclaiming  that  he  "could  not  be  blithe 
until  he  had  seen  his  Lord  God  that  day,"  or 
words  to  that  effect.  This  possibly  accounts 
for  the  sixteenth -century  saying  quoted  by 
MR.  NORTH.  A.  H.  BAVERSTOCK. 

ARTHUR'S  CROWN  (9th  S.  ix.  388,  491).— I 
am  obliged  to  MR.  KREBS  for  his  reply  at  the* 
last  reference.  May  I  now  supplement  ray 
first  query  by  asking  whether  there  is  any 
evidence  extant  connecting  this  crown  with 
Arthur  ?  When  is  it  first  mentioned  as  a 
heirloom  of  the  house  of  Gwynedd  or  other 
Welsh  kings?  ,  C.  C.  B. 

"SIXES  AND  SEVENS"  (9th  S.  ix.  427).— In 
the  process  of  teaching  the  elements  of  arith- 
metic, either  by  means  of  the  abacus  or  by 
counting  the  digits  of  each  hand  in  reckon- 
ing a  decade,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy 
to  count  as  far  as  "  five,"  while  confusion 
would  probably  arise  in  the  infant  mind  at 
the  second  stage  of  the  enumeration,  begin- 
ning with  "  six  and  seven,"  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  both  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare 
use  the  phrase,  not  in  the  plural,  as  the 
modern  form  has  it,  but  in  the  singular,  "  at 
six  and  seven."  In  Chaucer's  '  Troilus,' 
iv.  622,  the  sense  is  evidently  that  of  "to 
confound  "  : — , 

Let  not  this  wreched  wo  thyne  herte  gnawe, 
But,  manly,  set  the  worlde  on  six  and  sevene, 
And  if  thou  deye  a  martyr,  go  to  hevene. 

In  the  sense  of  confusion  Shakespeare 
('Richard  II.,'  II.  ii.  122)  has  :— 

All  is  uneven, 
And  everything  is  left  at  six  and  seven. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  very  probably  this  is 
the  origin  of  the  saying.  The  horn-book, 
which  sometimes  bore  the  numerals  as  well 
as  the  alphabet,  has  given  rise  to  several 
sayings  of  a  proverbial  character,  as  "to 
know  one's  book,"  "  as  plain  as  A  B  C,"  "  to 
know  B  from  a  bull's  foot"  or  "  from  a  battle- 
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dore."  So  that  it  cannot  be  considered  too 
fanciful  to  suppose  that  to  the  teaching  of 
the  elements  of  the  science  of  numbers — a  far 
more  difficult  operation  to  the  youthful  mind 
than  mastering  the  "absey-book"  —  may  be 
traced  the  origin  of  being  "at  sixes  and 
sevens."  J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 

WILCOCKS  OF  KNOSSINGTON  (9th  S.  vi.  330). 
— I  find  I  erred  in  giving  the  date  of  the 
marriage  of  William  Wilcocks  to  Margaret 
de  Nowers,  heiress  of ,  Knossington  in  co. 
Leicester,  so  early  as  1317  ;  the  true  time 
was  about  the  year  1378.  See  the  Latin  note 
to  the  pedigree  of  Wilcocks  on  p.  135,  as 
given  in  Fetherston's  edition  (published 
London,  1870)  of  Camden's  '  Visitation '  of  the 
said  county,  made  in  1619.  I  must  add  that 
I  still  hope  that  some  one  will  give  me  the 
true  origin  of  the  Knossington  Wilcocks  (or 
Willcox)  family.  As  for  myself,  I  yet  think 
that  it  may  be  the  princely  house  of  Powys- 
Wenwynwyn ;  for,  after  all,  Wilcocks  ap 
Griffith  left  two  sons,  and  although  the  one 
who  was  his  heir  (in  chief)  left  no  male  issue, 
the  other  may  have  done  so,  for  I  can  find 
nothing  positive  to  the  contrary.  C. 

"  BABIES  IN  THE  EYES  "  (9th  S.  ix.  405,  516), 
—I  quite  fail  to  understand  by  what  process 
of  reasoning  MR.  MACMICHAEL  has  arrived 
at  his  interpretation  of  my  suggestion  as  to 
the  meaning  of  this  phrase.  I  feel  sure  thai 
if  he  had  read  my  longer  essay  on  it  in 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  whether  he  agreed  with  it  or  not 
he  would  not  have  written  what  he  has 
done  ;  nor  would  he  even,  I  think,  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  speak  of  any  solution  of  this 
puzzling  expression— upon  which  the  mos 
competent  critics  have  never  ventured  to 
come  to  any  certain  conclusion — as  obvious. 
W.  C.  HOLLAND. 

LONDRES  (9th  S.  ix.  35,  151,  295,  515).— 
Permit  me  to  say  I  have  not  questioned,  anc 
do  not  question  the  presence  of  FitzHamor 
and  certain  of  his  "pares"  at  the  so-callet 
conquest  of  Glamorgan,  and  that  MR.  ALFRED 
CHAS.  JONAS'S  somewhat  acrimonious  replj 
is  uncalled  for.  I  have  shown  that  the 
hitherto  received  history  of  this  conquest  i 
faulty  in  a  material  particular,  and,  if  neces 
sary,  I  could  expose  other  grave  errors,  i 
further  proof  were  wanting.  May  I  add  als< 
there  are  so  many  inherent  improbabilitie 
in  this  history,  which  a  small  effort  of  critica 
knowledge  will  disclose,  that  I  am  surprisec 
a  gentleman  of  such  discernment  as  MR 
JONAS  has  not  seen  them  long  since  ?  Can 
any  one  in  his  senses  believe  FitzHamon 
would  take  his  heavily  armed  and  motle, 


orces,  ill  mounted,  worse  provisioned,  and 
unpaid,  up  the  densely  wooded  defiles  of  the 
and  Rhondda,  with  an  intensely  hostile 
)opulation  all  round,  to  fight  a  doubtful 
)attle  on  the  northern  confines  of  the  county, 
whence  even  if  victorious  he  must  needs 
retreat  or  starve ;  to  receive  his  wages  at  a 
place  called  the  "  miltur  aur,"  or  the  "  golden 
mile,"  many  miles  from  the  field  of  battle, 
and  quite  out  of  the  route  to  his  base  of 
iupplies?  May  I  suggest,  inter  alia,  that 
'milia  aurea"  is  probably  the  thousandth 
mile  from  Rome,  and  gave  the  origin  of  the 
above  words,  for  it  is  part  of  the  Via  Julia  ? 

Whatever  form  the  payments  of  these  wages 
book,  it  certainly  was  not  in  gold  coin,  for 
there  was  none.  Whoever  was  the  author 
of  this  very  doubtful  history  is  not  material. 
The  Stradling  family  and  their  connexions 
have  been  interpolated  improperly,  and  many 
other  important  families,  unconnected  with 
them,  left  out  of  it.  The  reason  appears 
obvious.  It  must  have  been  compiled  circa 
1395,  and  probably  formed  part  of  the  library 
in  Ewenny,  where  Leland  could  see  and  copy 
it.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Leland  was 
credulous  or  careless  enough  to  accept  almost 
any  tale  which  was  told  him,  without  critical 
examination.  Subsequent  authors  have  re- 
peated and  added  to  his  mistakes  until 
Welsh  history  as  it  is  now  known  is,  much 
of  it,  literary  rubbish. 

Will  MR.  JONAS  be  good  enough  to  give 
the  reference  to  those  "reliable  records" 
which  chronicle  earlier  foundations  than 
Ewenny  or  any  other  church  prior  to  1138, 
which  was,  I  think,  the  year  William  de 
Londre  died1?  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  long  it  took  for  the  anathema  of 
Pope  Honorius  to  operate  upon  so  stubborn 
and  ruthless  a  man.  I  have  hitherto  been 
under  the  impression  that  he,  like  other  men, 
eased  his  conscience  at  the  expense  of  his 
heirs. 

Unquestionably  Stephen  confirmed  in  1138 
certain  donations  of  Robert  FitzHamon,  and 
the  fact  is  clear  evidence  that  these  Marcher 
lordships  were  dependent  upon  the  Crown, 
more  or  less,  and  their  knights  must  have 
rendered  knight  service  to  the  king  on 
demand,  and  service  of  castle  guard  to  their 
immediate  over-lord,  as  the  tenure  upon 
which  their  lands  were  held^  G.  E.  R. 

.  AINSWORTH  THE  NOVELIST  (9th  S.  ix.  409  ; 
x>  10).— I  recently  had  occasion  to  purchase 
one  of  John  Dicks's  editions  of  Harrison 
Ainsworth's  works,  and  from  a  catalogue 
enclosed  I  gather  that  the  following  are  his 
sole  property,  being  unexpired  copyrights, 
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and  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere :  '  Talbot 
Harland,'  'Tower  Hill,'  'The  South  Sea 
Bubble,'  'The  Goldsmith's  Wife,'  <  Chetwynd 
Calverley,'  'The  Fall  of  Somerset,'  and 
'  Beatrice  Tyldesley.'  Others,  such  as  '  Merry 
England,'  'The  Miser's  Daughter,'  'Rook- 
wood,'  &c  ,  are  also  advertised  by  the  same 
firm.  May  I  ask  if  Ainsworth  intended  his 
historical  novels  to  follow  on  in-  exact 
sequence  ?  I  have  noticed  that  several  of 
them  seem  to  dovetail  remarkably  well,  and 
this,  I  imagine,  can  hardly  be  the  result  of 
mere  caprice.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

MRS.  THRALE'S  HOUSE,  STREATHAM  PARK 
(9th  S.  ix.  509).— Although  jt  by  no  means 
fully  answers  his  question,  peihaps  the  follow- 
ing reference  may  be  of  use  to  B.  R.  J. : — 

"Their  [the  Thrales']  house,.  Streatham  Place, 
stood  in  Streatham  Park,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Lower  Common  at  Streatham,  Surrey,  six  miles 
from  Westminster  Bridge.  It  was  taken  down  in 
1863,*  and  no  trace  of  it  remains."— Button's  '  Lite- 
rary Landmarks  of  London,'  p.  163. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

This  house  was  pulled  down  and  the 
materials  sold  by  auction  in  May,  1863 
(Hone's  'Handbook  to  the  Environs  of  Lon- 
don,' 1876,  pt.  ii.  p.  590).  G.  F.  R.  B. 

"FLOWERING  SUNDAY"  (9th  S.  ix.  508).— 
With  reference  to  a  query  under  this  head- 
ing, and  in  connexion  with  the  use  of  flowers, 
&c.,  for  decorating  graves  and  memorial 
stones  of  relatives,  perhaps  the  following 
may  be  of  some  little  interest  to  your  con- 
tributor and  readers, or  be  the  means  of  throw- 
ing some  further  light  on  the  subject. 

I  first  noticed  the  custom  in  Herefordshire 
on  Palm  Sunday,  1879,  and  on  inquiry  found 
that  it  prevailed  in  Monmouthshire  and  other 
parts  of  Wales,  and  also  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  it  was  then  on  the  increase.  Five  or  six 
years  afterwards  I  lit  upon  the  subject 
treated  at  some  length  and  in  a  most  in- 
structive and  able  manner  by  Mr.  George 
Tudor  Williams,  of  Monmouthshire,  in  'An 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketch,'  which  1 
perused  with  interest  in  1886,  and  made  some 
notes  and  extracts  therefrom,  which  I  now 
epitomize  in  the  following. 

The  custom  is  of  remote  antiquity,  dating 
back  long  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  In 
Wales  Palm  Sunday  is  called  "  Sul  y  Blodou  " 
(Flowery  Sunday),  owing  to  the  custom  which 
is  of  Celtic  origin,  but  which  was  also  prac- 


*  In  'Old  and  New  London'  (vi.  319)  the  date  is 
given  as  1868. 


tised  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  used  herbs 
to  deck  their  tombs  as  well  as, flowers. 
Parsley  was  a  favourite  herb  for  the  purpose, 
and  so  referred  to  by  Plutarch  as  far  back  as 
350  B.C.  Aramanthus  and  other  flowers  were 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  adorning 
of  Achilles'  grave  by  the  Thessalians.  The 
custom  was  general  in  Virgil's  time,  and 
Anacreon,  who  wrote  590  years  B.C.,  men- 
tioned the  rose  as  "the  amulet  whereby 
no  ills  their  tombs  molest."  Euripides,  who 
wrote  400  years  B.C.,  introduces  Electra  com- 
plaining that  a  tomb  had  not  been  decorated. 
Sophocles,  about  380  B.C.,  makes  the  daughter 
of  Agamemnon,  on  coming  to  her  father's 
tomb,  say,  "And  flowers  of  every  sort  were 
strewed."  The  tributes  were  intended  to 
express  the  love  and  respect  borne  for  the 
departed.  The  Greeks  used  ribbons  as  well 
as  flowers,  and  had  special  days  on  which 
they  thus  respected  the  memories  of  the 
departed.  The  cus.tom  was  also  practised  in 
many  Oriental  countries.  Mallet  said  that 
in  Egypt  a  plant  called  in  Arabic  ribau — our 
sweet  basil — was  strewn  on  the  graves  with 
palm  leaves,  and  that  myrtle  was  also  used. 
Chander,  in  his  travels  in  Asia  Minor,  de- 
scribed graves  with  branches  of  myrtle  at 
each  end.  Dallaway,  in  'The  Ancient  and 
Modern  History  of  Constantinople,'  speaks 
of  cypress  at  the  endS  of  tombs.  The  custom 
was  also  followed  by  the  Tartars.  Shak- 
speare,  alluding  to  the  custom  of  decking 
graves  "  with  fairest  flowers,"  expressly  men- 
tioned "  the  pale  primrose,"  "  the  azure  hare- 
bell," and  "  the  leaf  of  eglantine." 

In  practising  this  ancient  custom  on  Palm 
Sunday  =  Flowering  Sunday,  or  other  special 
days  on  which  we  choose  thus  to  remember 
and  respect  the  memory  of  our  dear  departed 
relatives,  it  would  seem  to  call  into  play  the 
best  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  and,  whilst 
tending  to  beautify  temporarily  God's  acre 
conduce  to  religious  thought  and  pious 
reflective  meditations,  and  it  should  on  these 
grounds  be  kept  up  and  conserved. 

G.  GREEN  SMITH. 

Moorland  Grange,  Bournemouth. 

The  custom  of  adorning  with  flowers  the 
graves  of  deceased  friends  on  Palm  Sunday, 
in  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  did  not 
originate  in  caprice.  Many  far-fetched  ex- 
planations of  this  observance  have  been 
offered  j  but  the  facts  are  simple.  In  Catholic 
times  it  was  the  custom,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Palm  Sunday  procession,  to  affix  branches 
of  box  or  catskin  (the  local  substitutes  for 
palm)  to  the  churchyard  cross,  where  the 
procession  halted  while  the  ceremonial  open- 
ing of  the  south  door  was  being  performed. 
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The  churchyard  cross  being  the  place  where 
prayer  for  the  dead  was  at  all  times  wont  to 
be  offered,  the  affixing  of  the  "palm"  to  its 
shaft  was  naturally  regarded  as  associating 
the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed  with  the 
solemn  rites  of  Palm  Sunday,  and  easily  led 
to  the  custom  of  similarly  honouring  their 
graves.  The  addition,  and  finally  the  sub- 
stitution, of  flowers,  perhaps  grew  out  of  the 
custom  of  tying  up  a  bunch  of  flowers  with 
the  box  which  ornamented  the  churchyard 
cross.  The  flowers  must  have  come  in  at  a 
very  early  period,  as  the  Welsh  name  "Sul  y 
Blodau "  '(Sunday  of  the  Flowers)  for  Palm 
Sunday  is  the  earliest  and  only  native  term 
for  that  festival ;  but  in  any  case  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  present  elaborate  floral 
decorations  have  been  evolved  out  of  the 
ritual  of  the  Palm  Sunday  procession. 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 
Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

YARROW  UNVISITED  (9th  S.  ix.  386,  477  :  x. 
18). — The  records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh help  very  little  in  the  clearing  up  of 
the  actual  cause  of  Logan's  resignation.  A 
plea  of  ill  health  is  often  tendered  when 
other  causes  are  also  at  work,  rendering  de- 
mission necessary.  It  may  be  well,  however, 
to  give  here  the  substance  of  what  these 
records  contain  on  this  case. 

Mr.  Logan's  letter,  giving  ill  health  as  the 
reason  of  his  absence  from  his  parish,  was 
dated  London,  13  October,  1786.  It  was  laid 
before  the  Presbytery  on  25  October.  The 
Presbytery  ordered  him  to  appear  before 
them  on  29  November.  On  29  November  the 
matter  was  delayed  till  next  meeting.  On 
27  December  Mr.  Logan  sent  a  letter  resign- 
ing absolutely.  "Whereupon  the  Presbytery, 
being  well  informed  of  the  circumstances 
as  they  regard  Mr.  Logan  in  the  parish  of 
South  Leitn,  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Logan's  demission  be  accepted." 
And  it  was  accepted  at  that  meeting.  Mr. 
Logan  had  been  absent  from  his  parish  for 
about  a  year.  Nothing  but  the  mere  fact  of 
absence  is  mentioned.  A.  M.  MCDONALD. 

I  can  remember  seeing  in  Edinburgh,  as  far 
back  as  1859,  several  beautiful  pictures  by  Sir 
J.  Noel  Pa  ton,  depicting  scenes  in  the  ballad 
'  The  Dowie  Dens  of  Yarrow.'  Tradition  says 
that  the  combat  took  place  in  a  field,  still 
pointed  out  near  the  Kirk  of  Yarrow,  on  the 
road  from  Selkirk  to  St.  Mary's  Loch.  The 
original  pictures  are  now,  I  suppose,  in  pri- 
vate collections,  but  they  have  been  beauti- 
fully engraved  for  the  Royal  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scot- 
land, 1860.  The  events  depicted  are  said  to 


have  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

SAMUEL  FOLLETT  (9th  S.  x.  7).— I  have 
looked  through  Roberta's  'History  of  Lyrne 
Regis,'  1834,  but  find  no  mention  of  this 
name.  I  am  going  to  Lyme  Regis  for  a 
month  or  so,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  make 
search.  If  you  like  to  put  me  in  commu- 
nication witn  G.  F.  R.  B.  I  may  be  of  use  to 
him — free  of  charge,  of  course.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  a  similar  inquiry,  which  I  hope  will 
shortly  appear.  S.  S.  HASLUCK. 

The  Cottage,  Lyme  Regis. 

KING'S  CHAMPION  (9th  S.  ix.  507).— It  is 
tolerably  certain  that  the  so-called  Champions 
were  nothing  more  than  faineants.  The  late 
Canon  Lodge  (Reetor  of  Scrivelsby)  writes  in 
his  '  Scrivelsby,  the  Home  of  the  Champions,' 
the  most  authentic  and  exhaustive  book  on 
the  matter,  second  edition,  1894,  p.  110  : — 

"With  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  office  of 
Champion  on  a  Coronation  day,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  right  moment  for  his  appearance,  in 
full  armour  and  mounted  on  his  charger,  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  Coronation  banquet,  the  right 
place  being  Westminster  Hall.  The  challenge  to 
all  gainsayers  was  in  the  orthodox  fashion,  by  fling- 
ing down  the  knight's  gauntlet,  in  the  tolerable 
certainty  that  no  one  would  venture  to  take  it  up 
in  token  of  acceptance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
challenge  never  has  been  accepted,  although  there 
have  been  occasions  when  the  sovereign's  title 

might  have  been  fairly  questioned Happily  for 

our  Champions,  this  task  has  always  been  a  blood- 
less one." 

Some  of  the  suits  of  burnished  armour,  and 
one  discoloured  pair  of  gauntlets,  I  have 
recently  seen  preserved  in  a  small  enclosure 
to  the  right  of  the  chief  entrance  of  Scri- 
velsby Court,  called  the  armoury.  Scott's 
story  in  '  Red  gauntlet '  of  the  maiden  bear- 
ing the  glove  away  at  the  coronation  of 
George  III.  is,  of  course,  purely  imaginary. 
Lodge  states  that  the  Dymokes  have  acted 
as  Champions  on  twenty-one  occasions,  and 
gives  a  list  of  seven  of  that  family  who, 
though  Champions,  never  officiated  as  such 
at  a  coronation.  That  of  George  IV.,  on 
19  July,  1821  (not  1820,  as  stated  in  MR. 
PICKFORD'S  excellent  article  on  '  The  Office  of 
Champion '),  saw  the  last  exercise  of  the 
office.*  Lodge  adds  :— 

"Though  its  duties  are  no  longer  exacted,  the 
Championship  still  remains  as  an  appanage  of  the 

*  In  Cassell's  '  History  of  England,'  vol.  iii.  p.  42, 
1863,  appears  a  full-page  wood  engraving  (not  at  all 
a  bad  one)  of  Sir  Henry  Dympke's  appearance  in 
Westminster  Hall  in  his  official  capacity  on  that 
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old  baronial  estate  of  Scrivelsby,  the  owner  of 
which  is  by  courtesy  entitled,  in  his  official  capa- 
city, to  be  addressed  A.  B.,  Esq.,  The  Honourable 
the  Queen's  [or  King's]  Champion." 

I  was  informed  when  at  the  Court  that  the 
present  holder  of  the  title  had  been  appointed 
standard-bearer  (in  lieu  of  a  defunct  occupa- 
tion) at  the  now  postponed  Coronation  of 
Edward  VII.  These  details  will,  I  think, 
satisfy  the  inquiries  of  your  correspondent 
at  above  reference,  and  chiefly  that  which 
rightly  surmises  that  the  office  of  Champion 
was  "  always  pageantry  and  nothing  more." 
J.  B.  McGovERN. 

[MR.  PICKFORD  gave  1821  as  the  date  of  George 
IV. 's  coronation.] 

GLADSTONE  :  AN  ITALIAN  ADDRESS  (9th  S. 
x.  8). — As  the  query  extends  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's alleged  speeches  in  modern  Greek, 
the  following  extract  may  be  of  interest : — 

"  I  do  not  know  how  sure  the  testimony  may  be, 
but  a  seller  of  curiosities,  who  has  his  stall  beside 
this  locality,  affirms  that  Mr.  Gladstone  stood  also 
on  this  platform  and  delivered  a  speech  in  classical 
Greek  which  nobody  understood.  '  Mr.  Paul,'  says 
the  guide,  '  he  stand  here,  be  [sic]  preach.  Mr. 
Gladstone  he  stand  here  too,  he  speakplenty  much. 
Greek  no  understand.' " — "  In  Classic  Country;  or,  a 
Summer  Cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  Squadron.  By 
the  Rev.  Barton  S.  Tucker,  B.A.,  Chaplain,  Royal 
Navy.  London :  Henningham  &  Hollis ;  Ports- 
mouth :  Griffin  &  Co. ;  Malta :  A.  Bartolo.  Printed 
and  published  by  A.  Bartolo,  181,  183,  Strada 
Horm,  Valletta,"  p.  40. 

The  little  book  is  not  dated.  I  bought  my 
copy  in  Valletta  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago.  The  date  of  the  cruise  is  1888.  The 
"locality  "  is  the  Areopagus  in  Athens. 

EGBERT  PIERPOINT. 

ARMS  OF  CONTINENTAL  CITIES  (9th  S.  ix. 
308,  414,  472).— At  the  last  reference  mention 
was  made  of  the  municipal  arms  of  the  cities 
of  England,  and  so  possibly  it  may  not  be 
altogether  out  of  order  to  give  the  name  of 
the  following  book  :  "  The  Arms  of  the  Royal 
and  Parliamentary  Burghs  of  Scotland.  By 
the  Marquis  of  Bute,  J.  R.  N.  Macphail,  and 
H.  W.  Lonsdale.  1897.  Drawings  of  the 
Correct  Arms,  with  Heraldic  Descriptions, 
4to,  white  buckram."  Only  200  copies  were 
printed  for  sale,  and  the  price  of  a  single 
copy  was  quoted  last  year  as  2£.  2s. 

RONALD  DIXON. 

TRENTIIAM  AND  GOWER  FAMILIES  (9th  S.  ix. 
487), — The  lordship  of  Trentham  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Gower  family  by  the 
marriage  of  Sir  Thomas  Gower  with  the 
sister  and  coheir  of  Sir  Richard  Leveson,  who 
died  without  issue.  Sir  John  Gower,  the 
fifth  baronet,  was  created  Viscount  Trentham 
and  Earl  Gower,  8  July,  1746,  and  Marquis 


of  Stafford,  1786  (vide  Nightingale's  '  Stafford 
shire').  Of  the  Trentham  family  Erdawicke, 
in  his  '  Survey  of  Staffordshire,'  says  : — 

"  The  Trenthams  derive  themselves  from  a 
House  of  the  Trenthams  in  Shropshire,  which  in 
Henry  VI.'s  time  were  of  good  account,  but  now 

Siite  decayed  or  gone,   for  I  know  none  of  the 
ouse  remaining,  this  of  Rowcester  (the  seat  of  an 
ancient  Priory  at  the  confluence  of  the  Churnet  and 
Dove)  excepted,  which  it  pleaseth  God  to  advance 
in  good  sort." 

This  prosperity  was  of  short  duration.  Sir 
Simon  Degge,  in  his  4  Observations '  added  to 
Erdeswicke,  cites  this  family  and  numerous 
others  to  show  that  ruin  pursues  the  possessor 
of  "Monastery-Lands."  "Rocester,"  he  states, 
"  was  granted  to  Thomas  Trentham,  whose  son, 
Francis,  soon  after,  so  settled  it  that  he  nor  any  of 
his  sons  could  alienate  it,  which  if  any  of  them  had 
had  power  to  have  done,  it  had  been  gone,  and  now 
'tis  got  into  a  strange  Family,  where  it  is  believed 
it  will  not  stay  half  another  Age." 

B.  D.   MOSELEY. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Registers  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Wigan,  in  the. 
County  of  Lancaster ;  1580-1625.  Edited  by  Jonah 
Arrowsmith ;  the  Index  by  Fanny  Wrigley. 
(Wigan,  Strowger  &  Son.) 

THE  parish  of  Wiganif^the  old  days  included  twelve 
townships,  and  extended  over  upwards  6f  twenty- 
nine  thousand  acres.  The  earliest  register,  it  would 
seem,  is  lost,  as  the  present  one  here  printed  begins 
only  in  1580.  It  will  be  exceptionally  interesting 
to  all  those  engaged  in  investigations  relating  to  the 
family  history  of  the  shire.  There  is  hardly  a  name 
of  the  great  historic  families  that  is  not  to  be  found 
therein ;  it  will  also  be  of  great  service  to  those  who 
are  desirous  of  tracing  the  pedigrees  of  yeoman 
families,  and  those  of  a  still  lower  grade,  many  of 
whose  scions  are  now  holding  honourable  positions 
in  America  and  our  colonies.  The  work  has  been 
most  carefully  edited,  and  the  indexes  are  all  that 
we  could  wish ;  we  do  not,  indeed,  remember  ever 
to  have  seen  a  labour  of  that  kind  performed  with 
more  painstaking  accuracy.  Names,  places,  and 
trades  are  all  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  so  that 
it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  the  student  to  miss 
any  fact  which  the  record  contains.  We  have,  how- 
ever, we  think,  come  upon  one  error — it  is  the  only 
one  which  a  rigorous  search  has  revealed  to  us. 
Whether  it  be  a  misprint,  an  error  of  the  transcriber, 
or  a  blunder  of  the  person  who  wrote  the  original 
document  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  In  the 
year  1580  we  find  that  "  Grace  ye  wife  of  Lyonesse 
Gerrard  Esquire"  was  buried.  Lyonesse  seems  to 
be  an  almost  impossible  name  for  a  man,  and  we 
do  not  remember  ever  meeting  with  it  borne  by  a 
woman ;  surely  Lyonel  must  have  been  the  form 
intended.  There  are  very  few  surnames  which  strike 
us  as  peculiar  to  the  district,  but  there  are  two 
which  we  never  saw  before.  Lightowler  occurs  in 
1596  and  Gaylady  in  1613 ;  we  should  be  sorry  were 
we  called  upon  to  make  a  guess  as  to  their  origin  or 
meaning.  Some  of  the  entries  are  very  curious. 
In  1596  we  find  a  record  of  the  burial  of  "Litle 
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Agnes  of  ye  Tunstid  head."  Were  the  names  of 
father  and  mother  both  unknown?  Was  she  a 
child,  or  does  the  register  call  her  little  because 
small  of  stature  ?  The  Christian  name  Ferdinando 
does  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  occur  in  England  during 
the  Middle  Ages ;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  have  been  well- 
nigh  unknown  until  it  was  borne  by  Ferdinando 
Fairfax,  the  second  lord,  who  was  born  in  1584.  A 
year  earlier  than  this  we  find  that  a  Ferdinando 
Lang'trie,  otherwise  Wandie,  was  buried  at  Wigan. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Deeds  in  the 
Public  Record  Office.  Vol.  III.  (Stationery  Office.) 
THIS  catalogue  must  be  very  useful  not  only  to 
the  topographer  and  genealogist,  but  also  to  the 
students  —  an  increasing  body,  we  are  happy  to 
say— of  the  names  of  persons  and  places.  It  does 
not,  however,  throw  very  much  light  on  the  history 
of  our  country  in  that  narrow  sense  in  which  it  was 
in  former  days  almost  exclusively  regarded.  As  to 
the  Christian  names  and  surnames  contained  in  this 
volume,  were  we  to  comment  on  them  as  they 
deserve  we  should  require  to  put  forth  a  portly 
volume.  We  cannot,  however,  pass  over  the  fact 
that  there  are  two  Odins  therein.  By  an  undated 
charter  Gerard  Odeyn,  of  Coventry,  grants  to 
Robert  de  Ichenton,  clerk,  land  near  the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas  in  that  city;  and  in  47  Edward  III.  we 
find  Roger  de  Astwyk  speaking  of  a  certain  Stephen, 
son  of  Odin,  as  his  ancestor.  How  far  back  Odin's 
position  in  the  pedigree  may  be  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it 
was  a  very  remote  one.  The  names  of  towns  and 
villages  have  been  carefully  indexed.  We  have 
not,  indeed,  found  a  single  error,  and  only  in  one 
instance  do  we  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  old 
spelling  being  rightly  put  under  its  modern  head- 
ing. Field-names  and  the  less  prominent  physical 
features  of  the  country,  though  given  in  the  body 
of  the  book,  are  not  catalogued.  As  they  occur  on 
almost  every  page,  and  many  of  them  are  of  great 
interest,  we  trust  that  some  day  or  other  a  laborious 
person  will  be  found  who  will  give  us  an  alpha- 
betical catalogue.  Helwod  and  Bloodyshot  were 
in  Tunbridge  in  1528 ;  Shenkwynnes  and  Make- 
maydes  were  in  Norfolk,  probably  in  the  parish  of 
Brunham,  in  1466;  Ruwesand  was  in  the -reign  of 
Edward  III.  an  island  somewhere  in  Suffolk  ;  Lut- 
lumerssh  was  in  Berkshire  at  about  the  same  time ; 
and  we  find  a  Sortecrofte  in  an  undated  document 
relating  to  Wiltshire.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  first 
two  names  here  given  it  might  be  possible  to  make 
guesses  not  manifestly  absurd,  but  the  rest  are 
quite  beyond  us.  Grants  of  bondmen  do  not  occur 
frequently.  There  is  a  Hertfordshire  example  of 
the  time  of  Henry  III.,  but  the  man  was  by  no 
means  a  slave  in  any  of  the  modern  senses,  as  he 
held  of  his  lord  lands  by  villeinage  tenure.  There 
is  another  grant  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  but  in 
his  time  manumissions  were  becoming  frequent. 
We  have  one  here  by  a  Nottinghamshire  knight, 
Sir  John  de  Loutham,  in  44  Edward  HI.  Sales  of 
marriage  of  heirs  rarely  occur,  but  we  have  en- 
countered more  than  one.  "  Sale  "  is  the  word  used 
in  the  abstracts,  and  is  no  doubt  a  correct  rendering 
of  the  originals,  but  it  does  not  convey  to  modern 
ears  an  absolutely  correct  idea,  for  if  an  heir  were 
obstinate,  the  purchaser  could  not  enforce  the  con- 
tract, for  the  Church  held  then,  as  now,  that  a 
marriage  to  be  valid  must  have  the  free  consent 
of  both  the  parties  concerned.  In  the  reign  of 
Richard  III.  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Syon  demised 


the  manor  of  Charlton  by  Stenyng  to  William 
Pellet,  of  that  place,  yeoman,  for  the  term  of  seven 
years,  along  with  certain  customs  of  silver  appur- 
tenant thereto,  which  were  called  "  revesilver, 
watelsilver,  and  werkesilver,"  and  paid  by  the 
manorial  tenants.  The  meaning  of  the  first  is  well 
known,  but  of  the  others  doubtful.  There  is  an 
indenture  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  written  in 
Anglo-French,  which  it  would  seem  is  well  worth 
printing  in  full,  as  it  contains  a  list  of  "books, 
vestments,  vessels,  relics,  &c.,  specified  in  detail," 
which  were  surrendered  to  a  certain  Geoffrey  de 
Luy.  It  is  not  said  that  he  was  a  priest.  In  a  grant 
of  a  park  at  Liskeard  of  the  time  of  Richard  II.  it 
is  said  to  be  within  the  sanctuary  of  that  place.  A 
park  within  the  limits  of  a  sanctuary  is  an  arrange- 
ment we  have  not  previously  heard  of. 

THE  leading  paper  in  Folk-lore  for  June  deals 
with  '  The  Letter  of  Toledo '  and  its  analogues. 
This  particular  letter,  purporting  to  be  sent  by  the 
sages  and  astrologers  of  Toledo  to  Pope  Clement  111. 
and  other  men  of  importance,  startled  mankind  by 
announcing  that  the  destruction  of  the  world  was  to 
take  place  in  1186.  Such  declarations  were  readily 
believed  in  during  the  ages  of  faith,  since  they 
chimed  in  with  a  large  mass  of  tradition  that  had 
filtered  down  from  remote  times  in  connexion  with 
Christian  and  heathen  myths  springing  from  the 
Antichrist  legend,  which  had  deep  influence  on  the 
religious  and  political  development  of  Europe.  The 
second  article  of  importance  gives  an  account  of 
the  spiritualism  of  the  Malays,  whose  conceptions 
appear  to  be  worthy  of  so  picturesque  a  people. 
The  '  Collectanea '  and  '  Correspondence,'  as  usual, 
add  to  the  hoard  of  information  which  is  gradually 
being  collected  on  the  subject  of  popular  beliefs 
and  customs  among  the  barbaric  and  the  super- 
ficially civilized. 


t0 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

P.  SIDNEY  ("  Tumble-Down  Dick").— See  1st  S. 
vi.  391,  469,  590 ;  6th  S.  vi.  168,  316 ;  vii.  58. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lisher"—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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"CORN-BOTE"  IN  BARBOUR'S  'BRUCE.' 
ACCORDING  to  'The  Bruce'  (ed.  Skeat,  Scot. 
Text  Soc.,  ii.  433)  King  Robert  the  Bruce  at 
the  battle  of  Methven  in  1306,  finding  the 
fortunes    of    the  day    hopelessly    adverse, 
directed  his  followers  to  retreat : — 
Gud  is  we  pass  off  thar  daunger 
Till  God  us  send  eftsonys  grace 
And  jeyt  may  fall  giff  thai  will  chace 
Ouvt  thaim  torn  but  sum-dele  we  sail. 

II.  435-8. 

So  the  text  reads  in  Prof.  Skeat's  canonical 
edition  based  upon  two  MSS.,  one  at  Cam- 
bridge and  the  other  at  Edinburgh.  A  foot- 
note marks  the  fact  that  in  Andro  Hart's 
print  of  '  The  Bruce '  in  1616  the  word  combate 
takes  the  place  of  "  torn  but "  in  the  above 
passage.  Prof.  Skeat  in  his  notes  interprets 
the  last  two  lines  thus  :  "  And  it  may  yet 
happen  if  they  wish  to  pursue  us  we  shall, 
however,  to  some  extent  requite  them  a  turn." 
In  his  glossary  he  writes,  "Torn,  s.,  a  turn  ; 
quyt  thaim  torn,  requite  them  a  turn,  repay 
them."  Jamieson  in  his  edition  of  'The 
Bruce'  also  reads  "torn  but,"  and  in  his 
glossary  writes  :  "  Torn  but,  retaliation." 

Decisive  light  and  correction  come  from 
the  alliterative  '  MoHe  Arthure. '  Beryll  has 
been  killed  by  the  King  of  Lebe,  and  Cador 
declares  he  will  have  revenge : — 


"  jone  kynge,"  said  Cador,  "karpes  full  large 
Because  he  kyllyd  this  kene;  Cnste  hafe  thi  saule  ! 
He  sail  hafe  corne  bote,  so  me  Criste  helpe  \" 
Or  I  kaire  of  this  coste  we  sail  encontre  ones." 

LI.  1784-7. 

In  due  course  "Sir  Cador  the  keen"  rides 
at  the  king,  and,  striking  him  on  the  head- 
piece, leaves  him  dead  on  the  field. 

Than  Sir  Cador  the  kene  crye3  full  lowde, 

"  Thow  has  corn  botte,  sir  kynge,  thare  God  gyfe 

the  sorowe  ! 

Thow  killyde  my  cosyn,  my  kare  es  the  lesse, 
Kele    the  nowe  in   the  claye   and  comforthe  thi 

selfen  ! "  LI.  1836-9. 

The  context  shows  that  corn-bate,  not "  torn- 
bote,"  is  the  true  form,  for  the  alliterations 
throughout  are  on  the  letters  c  and  k.  On 
the  signification  of  the  word  I  have  little 
remark  to  offer,  except  that  the  explanation 
given  by  Mrs.  Banks  in  the  glossary  of  her 
pretty  and  admirably  equipped  edition  of 
'  Morte  Arthure '  appears  substantially  to 
meet  the  case : — 

"  Bot,  Botte,  s.,  amends,  compensation,  1786, 1837 
qualified  by  '  corne,'  perhaps  as  a  compound  '  corne 
bote.'  alluding  to  some  legal  and  technical  definition 
of  'bote.'" 

That  corn-bote  means  some  sort  of  quid  pro 
quo  in  kind,  some  species  of  manifestation  of 
the  lex  talionis,  comes  out  very  clearly  from 
the  three  passages  alfove  quoted,  in  -  which 
alone  it  has  attracted  attention.  Nothing 
corresponding  to  the  word  occurs  in  the 
original  reference  to  the  death  of  "  Borellus  " 
in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  amplified  and 
varied  by  the  alliterative  genius. 

One  further  point  is  to  be  made  here.  The 
fact  that  "torn  but"  is  found  in  the  two 
MSS.  of  The  Bruce,'  while  "combate" 
appears  in  Hart's  print,  goes,  with  numerous 
other  elements,  towards  proof  of  two  things  : 
(1)  that  the  scribe  or  scribes  of  the  Cambridge 
and  Edinburgh  MSS.  did  not  understand  the 
term  he  or  they  had  to  copy,  and  (2)  that 
Hart's  print  (differing  from  the  Cambridge 
and  Edinburgh  MSS.  in  the  c,  which  is  correct 
where  these  MSS.  are  wrong,  and  making  one 
word  where  they  make  two)  displays  here, 
as  so  often  elsewhere,  the  soundness  of  Prof. 
Skeat's  method  of  regarding  Hart's  version 
as  a  clue  to  "excellent  MSS.  now  lost."  For 
almost  every  editorial  purpose  Hart's  version 
has  been  accorded  the  rank  of  a  MS.,  as  it 
contains  so  many  invaluable  and  independent 
readings  without  which  the  text  drawn  from 
the  MSS.  would  not  infrequently  be  un- 
intelligible. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  learned  word-hunters 
of  'N.  &  Q.'  from  whose  laborious  pastime  we 
all  have  derived  such  continuous  entertain- 
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ment  and  profit  may  be  able  to  enlighten 
us  a  little  further  about  corn-bote,  a  term 
behind  which  there  lurks  a  considerable 
archaic  and  legal  reminiscence.  Its  use  by 
two  contemporary  Scottish  poets,  one  in 
alliteration,  the  other  in  riming  verse,  may 
argue  for  a  Northern  origin,  but,  broadly 
speaking,  there  was  no  Tweed  or  Solway 
between  vocabularies  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. GEO.  NEILSON. 

[Sir  Cador's  use  of  corn-bote  was  the  subject  of  a 
query  in  9th  S.  viii.  44.]     , 


LANDOR  ON  SINGING  BIRDS. 
No.  xix.  of  '  Dry  Sticks '  is  entitled  '  Sing- 
ing Birds,'  and  opens  thus  : — 

Merle  !  cushat !  mavis  !  when  but  young 
More  vulgar  names  from  mother  tongue 
Often  and  often,  much  I  fear, 
Have  wounded  your  too  patient  ear. 

The  poet  then  proceeds  to  explain  that  the 
birds  thus  designated  are  respectively  the 
blackbird,  the  wood-pigeon,  and  the  speckled 
thrush,  and  concludes  : — 

I  doubt  if  now  ye  sing  so  well 

In  your  fine  names ;  but  who  can  tell  ? 

The  fine  names  had,  no  doubt,  struck 
Landor  in  his  perusal  of  Scott,  whom  he 
greatly  admired,  and  to  whom  he  pays  this 
stirring  tribute  in  the  '  English  Hexameters ' 
of  the  '  Last  Fruit '  :— 

Reckless  of  Roman  and  Greek,  he  chaunted  the 

'  Lay  of  the  Minstrel ' 
Better  than  ever  before  any  minstrel  in  chamber 

had  chauated. 
Marmion  mounted  his  horse  with  a  shout  such  as 

rose  under  Ilion : 
Venus,  who  sprang  from  the  sea,  had  envied  the 

Lake  and  its  Lady. 
Never  on  mountain  or  wild  hath  echo  so  cheerily 

sounded, 
Never  did  monarch  bestow  such  glorious  meed  upon 

knighthood, 
Never  had  monarch  the  power,  liberality,  justice, 

discretion. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  ballad  of 
'Alice  Brand'  in  'The  Lady  of  the  Lake' 
opens  with  the  fresh  and  captivating  lines  :— 
Merry  it  is  in  the  good  greenwood 
When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singing, 

thus  conjoining  prominent  songsters  of 
spring  and  early  summer.  In  placing  these 
birds  together  Scott  follows  early  precedent. 
Robert  Henryson,  Scottish  "  makkar "  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  couples  them  near  the 
opening  of  his  fable  'The  Lyon  and  the 
Mous,'  where  flowers  charm  the  eye,  and 
the  songs  of  birds  give  a  hint  of  Paradise, 

Sic  mirth  the  Mavis  and  the  Merle  couth  mae. 
Gavin  Douglas,  describing  May  in  the  Pro- 
logue to  'JEneid,   xii.,  groups  in  one  line 


"  the  merll,  the  mavys,  and  the  nychtingale, 
thinking  more  probably  of  descriptive  effect 
than  accuracy  of  statement ;  and  the  author 
of  the  quaint  and  fascinating  4  Complaynt  of 
Scotland  '  (1549)  pits  the  birds  against  each 
other  as  rivals  in  song,  asserting  that  "the 
mavis  maid  myrth  for  to  mok  the  merle." 
The  mavis  appears  in  English  poems  of  a 
date  earlier  than  any  of  the  works  men- 
tioned. In  the  'Romaunt  of  the  Rose,' 
11.  619-20,  it  figures  along  with  "  the  nyght- 
yngale  and  other  joly  briddis  smale";  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  '  Court  of  Love '  we 
learn  that  the  turtle-dove  took  up  the  parable 
of  May,  "and  therat  lough  the  mavis  in  a 
scorn."  The  ' '  mavys "  also  appears  in  the 
'Romaunt  of  the  Rose,'  1.  665,  along  with 
"thrustles  and  terins,"  whatever  the  latter 
may  be. 

The  cushat  (A.-S.  cusceote)  has  been  a 
favourite  with  Scottish  poets  from  Gavin 
Douglas,  and  perhaps  earlier,  to  Principal 
Shairp.  Douglas,  in  the  Prologue  just  cited, 
says  :— 

The  cowschet  crowdis  and  perkis  on  the  rys, 
that  is,  it  cooes  and  perches  on  the  copse. 
Montgomerie,  in  '  The  Cherrie  and  the  Slae,' 
st.  4,  writes,  "  The  Cukkow  and  the  Cuschet 
cryde,"  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  first 
stanza  of  the  poem  he  has  "  the  Merle  and 
Maueis  micht  be  sene."  It  is  suggestive  to 
contrast  with  these  early  references  to  the 
cushat  the  descriptive  line  in  Thomson's 
'Summer': — 

The  stockdove  only  through  the  forest  cooes. 
This  again  leads  to  Burns's  'Afton  Water,' 
in  which  we  hear  of  the  "stockdove  whose 
echo  resounds  through  the  glen."  Burns, 
however,  is  loyal  to  the  cushat,  which  appears 
five  different  times  in  his  lyrics.  Twice  he 
uses  the  term  employed  by  Gavin  Douglas  to 
describe  its  song.  "A  cushat  crooded  o'er 
me,"  he  writes  in  the  fragment  'As  I  did 
wander';  and  in  the  'Epistle  to  William 
Simpson '  he  listens 

While  thro'  the  braes  the  cushat  croods 

With  wailfu'  cry ! 

Principal  Shairp,  in  his  fascinating  '  Bush 
aboon  Traquair,'  uses  the  popular  form 
"  cushie,"  and  happily  selects  i  the  resonant 
and  haunting  "  croon  "  to  give  something  of 
onomatopoeic  character  to  the  impression  he 
desires  to  convey.  The  charming  result  is 
presented  as  follows  : — 

And  what  saw  ye  there 
At  the  bush  aboon  Traquair  ? 
Or  what  did  ye  hear  that  was  worth  your  heed  ? 
I  heard  the  cushies  croon 
Through  the  gpwden  afternoon, 
And  the  Quair  burn  singing  doun  to  the  Vale  of 
Tweed. 
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To  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  merle  :  it  is 
curious  to  find  in  the  fourth  stanza  of  '  Will 
he  no  come  back  again?'  (Hogg's  'Jacobite 
Kelics,'  ii.  195)  that  this  appears  to  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  a  species  distinct 
from  the  blackbird.  This  is  the  reading  : — 
Whene'er  I  hear  the  blackbird  sing, 

Unto  the  e'ening  sinking  down, 
Or  merl  that  makes  the  woods  to  ring, 
To  me  they  ha'e  nae  ither  soun', ~ 
Than,  Will  he  no  come  back  again,  &c. 

One  fancies  that  Hogg  cannot  have  detected 
this  strange  lapse,  for  otherwise  he  would 
almost  certainly  have  laid  editorial  hands 
upon  the  stanza.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

THACKERAY  A  BELIEVER  IN  HOMOEOPATHY. 
—In  '  The  Onlooker's  Note-Book,'  an  anony- 
mous work  with  an  identifying  motto,*  the 
only  instance  of  the  kind  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  occurs  the  following  (chap.  xxii. 
p.  170):- 

"  When  Thackeray  described  the  follies  of  Society 
as  he  knew  it,  he  used  to  assign  a  prominent  place 
to  homoeopathy.  Lady  Blanche  litzague,  if  I  re- 
member aright,  wore  a  picture  of  Hahnemann  in 
her  bracelet  and  a  lock  of  Priessnitz's  hair  in  a 
brooch." 

Now  I  am  a  contemner  of  homoeopathy,  but 
a  lover  of  accuracy,  and  I  believe  from  in- 
ternal evidence  that  Thackeray  was  a  con- 
vinced homoeopath  is  t,  and  that  the  "Dr. 
John  Elliotson"  to  whom  Thackeray  dedi- 
cated '  Pendennis '  in  the  following  flattering 
words  was  a  homoeopathic  practitioner : — 

"  My  dear  Doctor,  Thirteen  months  ago,  when  it 
seemed  likely  that  this  story  had  come,  to  a  close,  a 
kind  friend  brought  you  to  my  bedside,  whence  in 
all  probability  I  never  should  have  risen  but  for 
your  constant  watchfulness  and  skill.  I  like  to 

recall  your  great  goodness  and  kindness at  that 

time  when  kindness  and  friendship  were  most 
needed  and  welcome.  And  as  you  would  take  no 
other  fee  but  thanks,  let  me  record  them  here  in 
behalf  of  me  and  mine,  and  subscribe  myself, 
Yours  most  sincerely  and  gratefully,  W.  M. 
THACKERAY." 

I  believe  from  the  same  evidence  that 
Thackeray,  up  to  the  time  Dr.  Elliotson  was 
introduced  by  the  "kind  friend"  (how  well 
we  know  that  friend  !),  was  being  attended 
by  a  regular  practitioner,  who  was  displaced 
in  favour  of  the  disciple  of  the  homoeopathic 
heresy. 


*  The  full  title  is  :— "  An  Onlooker's  Note-Book 
|  By  the  Author  of  |  Collections  and  Recollections  | 
'  Another  peculiarity  of  the  Russells  is,  that  they 
never  |  alter  their  opinions:  they  are  an  excellent 
race  but  they  |  must  be  trepanned  before  they  can 
be  convinced.'  |  Sydney  Smith  :  Second  Letter  to 
Archdeacon  Singleton.  |  London  |  Smith  Elder  and 
Co.  Waterloo  Place  |  1902."  As  is  well  known,  the 
author  is  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell 


I  deduce  this  opinion  from  a  passage  in 
the  preface  to  the  "Biographical"  Edition  of 
'  Pendennis,'  p.  xxxix : — 

"  In  one  of  the  Brookfield  letters  my  father  writes 
of  my  little  sister:  ' M.  says,  "Oh,  papa,  do  make 
her  [i.e.,  Helen  Pendennis]  well  again  ;  she  can  have 
a  regular  doctor,  and  be  almost  dead,  and  then  will 
cornea  homoeopathic  doctor  who  will  make  her  well, 
you  know.' " 

I  do  not  identify  for  the  moment  the  Lady 
Blanche  Fitzague,  cited  by  "  Onlooker  "  as 
wearing  Hahnemann's  picture  and  Priess- 
nitz's hair.  She  was  possibly  described 
before  the  illness  of  1849.  Some  of  your 
readers  can  doubtless  localize  her  at  once, 
and  also  supply  her  date. 

W.  SYKES,  M.D.,  F.S.A. 
47,  Southernhay  W.,  Exeter. 

P.S. — In  a  subsequent  communication  I 
want  to  identify,  with  the  help  of  your  corre- 
spondents, the  Thackerayan  topography  of 
Exeter  —  the  hotel  w.here  Foker  and  Major 
Pendennis  put  up,  the  shop  overlooking  the 
dean's  garden  where  the  Fotheringay  lodged, 
the  site  of  the  Exeter  Theatre,  and  any  other 
accurate  identification  which  can  be  estab- 
lished. 

"HOPING  AGAINST  HOPE."  --  C.  C.  B.  re 
marks  (ante,  p.  10)  that  "  hope  against  hope  " 
is  "a  curious  phrased  It  is  curious  that 
C.  C.  M.  very  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  (5th  S.  ix.  68)  called  it  a  "nonsensical 
expression."  From  that  particular  contribu- 
tion others  flowed  (ibid.,  94,  258,  275,  319, 378) 
which  proved  its  antiquity  and  value,  and 
which  are  well  worth  referring  to  now. 

ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 

SHAKESPEARE  ALLUSIONS.— At  the  close  of 
'Pygmalion  and  Galatea'  (1598)  Marston 
proceeds  to  praise  his  poem  in  lines  which 
contain  this  couplet : — 

So  Labeo  did  complain  his  love  was  stone, 
Obdurate,  flinty,  so  relentless  none ; 

seemingly  an  allusion  to  '  Venus  and  Adonis ' 

(200-201) :—      , 

Art  thou  obdurate,  flinty,  hard  as  steel- 
Nay,  more  than  flint,  for  stone  at  rain  relenteth  ? 

Although  numerous  paraphrases  of  the  same 
idea,  are  to  be  met  with  in  Elizabethan  poetry, 
in  no  other  lines  is  there  so  pronounced  a 
similarity  of  language.  The  chief  interest  of 
the  passage,  however,  is  in  the  fact  that  if 
he  is  girding  at  Shakespeare,  Marston  has 
sketched  for  us  one  of  the  dramatist's  features. 
According  to  Smith's  'Latin-English  Dic- 
tionary,' Labeo  ="  the  one  who  has  large 
lips." 

Shakespeare  must  have  taken  offence  at 
this  allusion,  or  a  quarrel  may  have  arisen 
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from  some  other  cause,  not  now  to  be  dis- 
covered. In  the  '  Scourge  of  Villany '  Marston 
replies  to  some  attack  of  Shakespeare's  in 
these  bitter  words  : — 

Nay,  shall  a  trencher-slave  extenuate 
Some  Lucrece  rape,  and  straight  magnificate 
Lewd  Jovian  lust,  whilst  my  satiric  vein 
Shall  muzzled  be,  not  daring  out  to  'strain 
His  tearing  paw  ?    No,  gloomy  Juvenal, 
Though  to  thy  fortunes  I  disastrous  fall. 

If,  as  generally  believed,  Marston  com- 
posed '  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,'  using  '  Venus 
and  Adonis  '  for  his  model,  and  protesting  in 
the  '  Scourge  of  Villany '  in  no  uncertain 
words  against  the  obscenity  of  contemporary 
poetry,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  surmise  the 
probable  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
satirist  and  him  of  the  "  tearing  paw."  The 
"  trencher-slave"  expression  is  confirmation, 
also,  of  the  traditional  story  of  Shakespeare's 
humble  beginnings  after  his  arrival  in  London. 
Further,  if  the  "  tiger's  heart "  of  the  Greene- 
Chettle  episode  referred  to  Shakespeare 
(which  I  have  always  doubted),  the  pass- 
ing years  seemingly  had  not  altered  his 
"gentle"  (sic)  disposition,  if  Marston  could, 
in  1598,  refer  to  him  in  such  terms. 

Hall,  in  his  satires,  devotes  some  little  space 
to  one  Labeo.  Before  identifying  the  above 
allusion,  I  had  long  believed  that  Shake- 
speare was  the  person  alluded  to.  A  note 
about  this  is  reserved  for  the  future. 

CHAS.  A.  HERPICH. 

New  York. 

BOUDICCA  :  ITS  PRONUNCIATION. — Apropos  of 
the  inscription  "Boadicea  (Boudicca),  Queen 
of  the  Iceni,"  which  the  London  County 
Council  have  decided  upon  for  the  statuary 
group  on  the  Victoria  Embankment,  there  is 
an  amusing  poem  iu  Punch  (2  July)  which  asks 
how  this  new  orthography  of  an  old  friend  is 
to  be  pronounced.  "  Is  it  .Soodicca,  or  instead 
jSow^Adicca  ? "  demands  the  puzzled  bard. 
The  reply  to  this  question  is,  in  my  opinion, 
that  it  is  neither.  It  is  Zfodicca.  The  syllable 
Bou  is  to  be  pronounced  exactly  like  the  Bo 
in  the  name  of  another  familiar  heroine, 
Bopeep.  In  other  words,  the  diphthong  here 
is  not  the  French  ou,  but  rather  the  Penin- 
sular ou,  as  in  the  Spanish  place-name  Port 
Bou,  locally  pronounced  Port  Bo,  or  as  iri  the 
Portuguese  names  Douro  and  Souza,  which 
Englishmen  too  often  miscall  Dooro  and  Sooza, 
but  which  are  never  so  sounded  in  their 
native  land.  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

WRITING  LESSONS  ON  SAND.— In  the  earlier 
days  of  village  education  it  was  quite  usual 
to  instruct  children  in  the  art  of  writing  by 
using  sand  for  the  formation  of  the  letters. 


So  recently  as  1806,  Mr.  Tory,  a  bombardier, 
opened  a  free  school  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel 
at  Southwold,  "  in  which  the  children  were 
taught  to  read  and  spell,  and  to  write  on 
sand."  But  in  1803  the  master  of  the  Wis- 
bech  Charity  School  gave  up  his  appointment, 
chiefly  because  he  was  required  to  teach 
writing  on  sand.  At  the  Sunday  School  of 
Roydon,  near  Diss,  in  Norfolk  (the  home  of 
the  Freres),  writing  was  taught  by  trays 
of  sand,  and  the  children  wrote  either  with 
sticks  or  their  fingers,  making  letters  of  any 
size,  but  generally  about  three  inches  high. 

JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

[See  7th  S.  ii.  369,  474  ;  iii.  36,  231,  358 ;  vi.  236 ; 
8th  S.  iii.  188,233.] 

SALE  OF  THE  OLD  PRINCE  OF  WALES'S 
THEATRE.  —  The  recent  sale  of  this  old 
theatre  is,  I  think,  worth  a  passing  mention. 
Its  frontage  as  it  now  exists  dates  from  1780, 
at  which  time  Tottenham  Street,  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  was  a 
very  different  thoroughfare  from  what  it  has 
since  become.  Originally  Paschali's  Concert 
Room,  the  building  was  celebrated  for  concerts 
in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  who  frequently 
visited  it,  and  for  whom  a  sumptuous  box 
and  anterooms  were  built,  the  name  being 
changed  in  his  honour  to  the  "  King's  Con- 
cert Rooms."  After  this  it  became  Hyde's 
Concert  Room  for  several  years,  till  in  1802 
it  was  opened  as  an  entertainment  theatre 
and  club  under  the  name  of  the  Pickwick 
Society.  It  was  next  known  as  the  "  Theatre 
of  Variety,"  and  was  noted  for  French  plays 
and  French  actors.  In  1850  it  is  advertised 
as  the  "  Fitzroy  or  Queen's  Theatre,  formerly 
called  the  Regency  Theatre." 

Under  the  Bancrofts  it  became  once  more 
fashionable,  and  the  early  triumphs  of  those 
delightful  actors  were  achieved  on  the  boards 
of  this  old  theatre. 

FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

"  FROM  THE  LONE  SHIELING."  (See  9th  S.  ix. 
483.)  —  As  considerable  interest  has  been 
manifested  in  the  recent  attribution  of  the 
'  Canadian  Boat-Song '  to  John  Gait,  and  in 
view  of  the  numerous  versions  of  the  "/song," 
it  may  be  desirable  to  let  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
who  are  interested  in  the  lines  as  well  as  in 
the  question  of  authorship  have  the  piece 
as  it  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for 
September,  1829.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
by  the  way,  frequently  quoted  the  second 
stanza,  beginning  "From  the  lone  shieling," 
though  he  never  did  so  correctly  ;  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  in  more  than  one  speech  he 
delivered  in  Scotland  some  years  ago,  also 
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misquoted  the  verse.  With  the  exception  of 
the  repeated  chorus  after  each  stanza,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  exact  transcript  from  Black- 
wood's  : — 

CANADIAN  BOAT-SONG  (from  the  Gaelic). 
Listen  to  me,  as  when  ye  heard  our  father 

Sing  long  ago  the  song  of  other  shores — 
Listen  to  me,  and  then  in  chorus  gather 

All  your  deep  voices,  as  ye  pull  your  oars  : 

Chorus. 
Fair  these  broad  meads — these  hoary  woods  are 

grand ; 
But  we  are  exiles  from  our  fathers'  land. 

From  the  lone  shieling  of  the  misty  island 
Mountains  divide  us,  and  the  waste  of  seas — 

Yet  still  the  blood  is  strong,  the  heart  is  Highland, 
And  we  in  dreams  behold  the  Hebrides. 

We  ne'er  shall  tread  the  fancy-hauiited  valley, 
Where  'tween  the  dark   hills    creeps  the  small 
clear  stream, 

In  arms  around  the  patriarch  banner  rally, 
Nor  see  the  moon  on  royal  tombstones  gleam. 

When  the  bold  kindred,  in  the  time  long-vanish'd, 
Conquer'd  the  soil  and  fortified  the  keep,— 

No  seer  foretold  the  children  would  be  banish'd 
That  a  degenerate  Lord  might  boast  his  sheep. 

Come  foreign  rage— let  Discord  burst  in  slaughter  ! 

O  then  for  clansman  true,  and  stern  claymore — 
The  hearts  that  would  have  given  their  blood  like 
water, 

Beat  heavily  beyond  the  Atlantic  roar. 

Prof.  Mackinnon,  the  occupant  of  the 
Celtic  Chair  in  Edinburgh  University,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Gaelic  version,  known  in 
the  Highlands  to  this  day,  "  is  founded  upon 
the  Earl  of  Eglinton's  lines,  and  is  not,  as 
might  be  supposed,  an  earlier  form  of  the 
poem."  JOHN  GEIGOR. 

105,  Choumert  Road,  Peckham. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  '  WOODSTOCK.'  —  I 
shall  be  glad  if  I  may  call  attention  to  an 
extraordinary  mistake  made  by  the  author 
in  his  description  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  who  is 
represented  throughout  the  novel  as  an  old 
man.  In  chap.  i.  we  are  told  that  the  scene 
is  laid  in  1652,  and  in  the  next  chapter,  in 
reply  to  his  daughter's  question,  "You  have 
seen  Shakspeare  yourself,  sir?"  the  knight 
replies,  "  He  died  when  I  was  a  mere  child." 
Shakspeare  died  in  1616,  and  if  Sir  Henry 
was  then  (say)  six  years  old,  he  would  have 
been  born  in  1610,  and  therefore  be  forty-two 
years  old  at  the  opening  of  the  story.  How 
can  Sir  Walter's  description  of  ''  a  venerable 
gentleman  with  a  long  white  beard "  be 
reconciled  with  these  figures  ?  In  the  con- 
cluding chapter  of  the  work,  in  which  King 
Charles's  progress  from  Rochester  to  London 
in  the  year  1660  is  described,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  presence  of  extreme  old  age, 
where  "  the  light  that  burned  so  low  in  the 


socket  had  leaped  up  and  expired  in  one 
exhilarating  flash."  Sir  Henry  Lee  would 
then  have  been  fifty,  according  to  my  pre- 
vious computation. 

There  is  also  another  point  on  which 
readers  of  the  novel  are  left  in  doubt,  viz., 
whether  Markham  Everard  really  knew  of 
the  verbal  condition  expressed  to  Wild  rake 
by  Cromwell  at  their  interview  at  Windsor 
as  described  in  chap.  viii.  In  chap.  xiv. 
there  is  a  conversation  between  Everard  and 
Wildrake,  in  which  the  latter  explains  to  his 
friend  that  Cromwell  "  would  have  Woodstock 
a  trap  :  your  uncle  and  his  pretty  daughter 
a  bait  of  toasted  cheese  ;  you  the  spring-fall, 
which  shall  bar  their  escape,"  to  which 
Everard  replies,  "This  tallies  with  what 
Alice  hinted."  She  had  asked  him  a  few 
pages  before  whether  it  was  false  that  he 
was  engaged  to  betray  the  young  king  of 
Scotland.  En  the  scene,  however,  where 
Wildrake  attempts  to  assassinate  Cromwell, 
the  former  says  that  "  Everard  knew  not  a 
word  of  the  rascally  conditions  you  talk 
of."  Wildrake  was  not  a  man  to  tell  a- 
deliberate  untruth,  and  the  only  solution 
which  occurs  to  a  perplexed  reader  is  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  had  forgotten  the  conversa- 
tion in  which  the  condition  on  which  Crom- 
well had  acceded  to  Everard's  request  for 
permission  to  Sir  H6*ry  Lee  to  return  to  the 
lodge  could  not  possibly  be  misunderstood  by 
a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence.  The  views 
of  some  of  your  correspondents  familiar  with 
'  Woodstock '  will  be  welcomed  by 

DEVONIENSIS. 

Exeter. 

SCHOOLBOYS'  RIGHTS  AT  WEDDINGS.— In 
vol.  ii.  (lettered  11)  of  the  new  series  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  West- 
morland Antiquarian  and  Archaeological 
Society  (Kendal,  1902)  is  an  excellent  paper 
by  Mr.  Harper  Gaythorpe  on  some  of  the 
'Church  Bells  in  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Furness.'  The  present  instalment  (pp.  282- 
306)  deals  only  with  the  parishes  of  Col  ton, 
Kirkby  Ireleth,  Broughton,  Woodland,  and 
Seathwaite  ;  but  the  work  is  most  thoroughly 
done.  In  each  case  Mr.  Gaythorpe  has  made 
inquiry  into  the  ringing  customs  and  related 
usages,  and  carefully  recorded  the  facts.  At 
Kirkby  Ireleth,  for  example, 
"the  bells  are  rung  only  for  special  weddings. 
Until  1840  it  was  the  custom  at  weddings  for  the 
school  children  to  repeat  a  homily  or  '  homminy '  as 
they  stood  hand  in  hand  in  a  semicircle  round  the 
porch  outside  the  church  door.  The  smaller  children 
were  arranged  near  the  wall,  and  the  larger  boys  in 
the  middle.  After  repeating  the  '  homminy '  of 
good  wishes,  if  no  coins  were  scattered  the  children 
ran  before  the  newly  married  couple  to  the  church 
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gate,  and  if  none  were  scattered  there  another 
homminy'  was  repeated  and  the  wish  expressed 
that    they   might    have    no    good    luck    and    no 
offspring." 

I  do  not  remember  seeing  an  account 
elsewhere  of  the  formal  revocation  of  the 
good  wishes  where  largesse  was  not  given. 
Two  or  more  articles  referring  to  this  subject 
have  recently  appeared  in  your  columns,  but 
they  are  hidden  under  titles  that  do  not 
disclose  their  nature  to  the  student  of  social 
customs.  I  venture,  with  diffidence,  to 
suggest  that  the  heading  of  this  note  is  that 
under  which  such  a  student  would  expect  to 
find  the  information,  and  to  beg  that  a 
complete  set  of  references  to  this  odd  insti- 
tution may  be  collected  under  it  by  the 
kindness  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  riches  of  the  stores  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 

O.  O.  H. 

[The  articles  to  which  O.  O.  H.  refers  will  be 
found  at  9th  S.  vii.  273;  ix.  386.] 

PAM  =  KNAVE  OF  CLUBS.— This  subject  was 
discussed  in  a  previous  series  of 'N.  &  Q.,' 
where  two  derivations  of  Pam  are  mentioned 
— the  older  one  from  palm,  and  a  newer  one 
from  pamphile,  both  of  which  are  contained, 
as  alternatives,  in  the  'Encyclopaedic  Dic- 
tionary, (1881-1889).  I  have  had  occasion  to 
go  into  the  matter,  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
for  my  own  purposes  as  to  which  derivation 
was  right ;  and  below  I  give  the  result  in  its 
draft  form.  It  is  desirable  that  the  '  New 
English  Dictionary,'  which  is  approaching 
the  word,  should  make  a  definite  and  correct 
choice  between  the  two  derivations — one,  at 
least,  of  which  must  be  wrong.  I  would  have 
sent  the  editors  these  particulars  direct,  as  a 
possible  help,  only  that  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents might  be  able  to  say  something 
more  in  the  way  of  addition  or  correction. 

Pam  is  the  knave  of  clubs  in  the  game  of 
five-card  loo,  or  pam  loo,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  '  Dictionary ' 
(1755),  derived  the  term  as  coming  "  probably 
from  palm,  victory  ;  as  trump  from  triumph  ; 
in  which  he  is  supported  by  Ash  in  his  dic- 
tionary, twenty  years  later.  PROF.  SKEAT 
writes  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  (7th  S.  i.  358)  :— 

"It  is  surprising  that  Johnson's  'Dictionary' 
should  be  seriously  consulted  for  etymologies.  His 
derivation  of  Pam  from  palm,  because  Pam 
triumphs  over  other  cards,  is  extremely  comic. 
Of  course,  Pam  is  short  for  Pamphile,  the  French 
name  for  the  knave  of  clubs  ;  for  which  see  Littre's 
4  French  Dictionary.' " 

Littre,  however,  only  says  that  the  card  is 
so  called  in  the  game  of  pamphile,  where  it 
(Pamphile,  like  Pam  in  loo)  is  the  principal 
trump.  Considering  that  loo  is  a  much  older 


game  than  pamphile  (which  is  first  described 
in  the  continental  Academic  of  1756,  while 
loo,  under  its  old  title  of  lanterloo,  appears 
in  the  'Compleat  Gamester'  of  1674),  and 
that  not  only  does  Pope  more  than  forty 
years  previously  refer  to  Pam  in  connexion 
with  loo  in  his  well-known  'Kape  of  the 
Lock '(1712)— 

Ev'n   mighty    Pam,  that  Kings  and  Queens  o'er- 

threw, 
And  mow'd  down  armies  in  the  fights  of  Lu, 

but  also  that  the  term  is  defined  as  the  knave 
of  clubs  still  earlier  in  the  'Dictionary  of  the 
Canting  Crew '  (1690),  while  some  old  writers 
actually  spell  it  Palm* — the  professor  must 
be  regarded  as  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  and  the  doctor's  derivation  accepted 
as  the  correct  one— at  least,  until  a  better  is 
found.  The  game  of  pamphile  is  a  variation 
of  the  French  game  of  mouche,  and  both  are 
undoubtedly  taken  from  loo.  In  fact,  the 
original  name  of  loo  is  found  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  pamphile.  Even  if  it  were  conceivable 
that  pamphile  was  contemporaneous  with,  or 
previous  to  loo,  it  would  be  highly  improbable 
that  the  then  undescribed  foreign  game 
would  be  so  familiarly  known  in  England  as 
to  originate  a  nickname  in  another  game. 
From  the  foregoing  facts  it  is  fifty  times 
more  probable  that  "pamphile"  was  derived 
from  Pam  than  " Pam "  frompamphile. 

J.  S.  McTEAR. 
[See  7th  S.  i.  228,  317,  358.] 

BORN  ON  THE  FIELD  OF  WATERLOO.— At  a 
time  when  we  are  so  far,  far  away  from  the 
period  of  "Boney"  and  "Old  Nosey,"  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  of  some  slight  interest 
to  allude  to  a  small  incident,  as  reported 
in  the  columns  of  the  Weekly  Irish  Times, 
28  June,  and  doubtless  in  many  another 
paper : — 

"  It  was  claimed  the  other  day  for  Mrs.  Moon,  of 
Rolvenden,  Kent  (whose  portrait  the  King  recently 
accepted),  that  she  was  the  last  survivor  of 
Waterloo,  but  it  appears  she  must  now  share  this 
honour  with  at  least  one  other  subject  of  His 
Majesty— a  respectable  old  man  named  William 
Battersby,  living  near  High  Wycombe,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, who  actually  first  saw  light  on  the  field 
of  Waterloo  two  days  before  the  memorable  battle! 
Mr.  Battersby,  who  last  week  celebrated  his  eighty- 
seventh  birthday,  was  the  son  of  a  sergeant  in  the 
32nd  Foot  (Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light  Infantry), 
attached  to  Picton's  Brigade.  During  the  sergeant  s 
absence  his  wife,  who  had  gone  over  as  a  military 
nurse,  gave  birth  to  a  boy,  who  in  time  grew  as  tall 
as  his  father— six  feet.  The  son  never  joined  the 
army,  but  followed  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker." 

HERBERT  B.  CLAYTON. 

*  For  instance,  the  writer  of  the  essays  in  the 
1  Annals  of  Gaming.' 
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Qntt'm. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  maybe  addressed  to  them 
direct.  

REFERENCES  WANTED.—!.  A  wily  abbot. — 
"He  was  not  like  that  insolent  Abbot  that  did 
cast  off  his  humility  with  his  cowle,  and  being 
asked  by  his  brethren  why  he  was  then  so  proud 
that  was  formerly  such  an  humble  monk,  made 
answer,  that  in  his  monachisme,  when  he  went  so 
low  and  stooping,  he  was  searching  for  the  keyes 
of  the  Abbey ;  but  now  having  found  them,  he  did 
hold  up  his  head  to  ease  himself." 
Who  was  the  wily  abbot  ?  > 

2.  The  torpedo,  or  cramp  fish. — 
Arcanas  hyemes  et  caeca  papavera  ponti, 
Abdo  sinu  et  celerem  frigida  vincla  necem. 

3.  General  ruin  and  decay. — 

Jam  ruet  etbustum,  titulisque  in  marmore  sectus, 
—  tumulis  autem  morientibus  ipse, 
Occumbes  etiani :  sic  mors  tibi  tertia  restat. 

4.  A  saw,  the  original  of  Bunyan's  "He 
that  is  down  need  fear  no  fall." — 

Qui  jacet  in  terra  non  habet  unde  cadat. 
[Alain  de  Lille,  lib.  Parab.  c.  2.] 

5.  A  seventeenth- century  hymn   on    hell : 
"Ex  quo  poli "  is  probably  not  the  real  begin- 
ning of  it : — 

Ex  quo  poli  sunt  perfecti 

Audet  numero  complecti 

Stellas  cceli,  stillas  roris, 

Undas  aquei  fluoris, 

Guttas  imbris  pluvialis, 

Floccos  velleris  nivalis, 

Quot  sunt  vere  novo  flores, 

Quot  odores,  quot  colores, 

Quot  vinacios  autumnus, 

Poma  legit  et  vertumnus, 

Quot  jam  grana  tulit  a?stas, 

Frondes  hyemis  tempestas, 

Totus  orbis  an  i  mantes, 

Aer  atomos  volantes, 

Pilos  ferae,  pecus  villos. 

Vertex  hominum  capillos ; 

Adde  Httoris  arenas, 

Adde  graminis  verbenas, 

Tot  myriades  annorum, 

Quot  momenta  sseculorum ; 

Heus,  adhuc  seternitatis 

Portus  fugit  a  damnatis. 

Sternum,  aaternum  !  Quanta  hsec  duratio,  quanta ! 
Quam  speranda  bonis,  quamque  tremenda  malis  ! 

I  know  several  parallels  and  close  resem- 
blances to  2,  3,  and  5  ;  but  I  am  in  search 
of  exact  verifications.  Smallest  favours  in 
that  department  would  be  most  thankfully 
received.  (Miss)  L.  I.  GUINEY. 

12,  Walton  Street,  Oxford. 

THOMAS  HODGSKIN.  —  I  should  be  very 
pleased  to  receive  information  about  the  life 


of  Thomas  Hodgskin  (1791  ?-l 860  ?),  author 
of  an  'Essay  on  Naval  Discipline'  j(1813), 
'  Labour  defended  against  the  Claims  of 
Capital '  (1824), '  Popular  Political  Economy ' 
(1828),  and  '  Natural  and  Artificial  Right  of 
Property  Contrasted  '(1832),  and  successively 
a  leader-writer  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  and 
Economist.  Are  any  friends  and  relations, 
close  or  distant,  of  his  still  living  ? 

ELIE  HALEVY,  Docteur-es-Lettres. 
Paris. 

"I   SHALL    PASS    THROUGH    THIS  WORLD."  — 

Can  any  one  tell  me  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing sentiment? — 

"  I  shall  pass  through  this  world  but  once,  there- 
fore any  good  deed  I  can  do,  any  kindness  I  can 
show  to  any  human  being,  let  me  not  defer,  nor 
neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again." 

J.  M.  WAITE. 

Blundellsands. 

[At  8th  S.  xi.  118  C.  stated  that  Mr.  Moody  had 
informed  him  that  he  obtained  this  motto  from  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  who  was 
then  (1897)  dead.] 

BEASLEY,  BEESLEY,  BESLEY,  BESLEIGH. — 
Perhaps  some  one  of  your  readers  who  bears 
this  surname  may  be  able  to  give  me  some 
information  as  to  its  derivation  and  the 
locality  in  which  it  originated.  If  not,  I 
should  be  grateful  frr  any  guidance  as  to 
how  I  may  furnish  myself  with  such  infor- 
mation. THEO.  ETHELBERT  BEASLEY. 

Bulbourne,  Tring. 

CAPT.  MORRIS'S  WIFE. — I  should  much  like 
to  get  the  poet  Capt.  Morris's  marriage  cer- 
tificate and  the  lineage  of  his  wife,  but  have 
no  idea  where  to  look,  as  his  marriage  was 
prior  to  the  records  of  Somerset  House. 
Capt.  Morris  was  my  husband's  great-grand- 
father, and  married  the  widow  of  Sir  William 
Stanhope.  Had  she  any  previous  family  1 

J.  L.  BOLTON. 

5,  Warwick  Mansions,  Kensington. 

[MR.  J.  RADCLIFFE  stated  at  9th  S.  viii.  533  that 
the  lady's  maiden  name  was  Anne  Hussey  Delaval, 
daughter  of  Francis  Blake  Delaval,  of  Seaton 
Delaval.  1 

SPEARING. — I  should  be  grateful  for  any 
information  concerning  Capt.  Spearing,  who 
was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  Manillas, 
and  died  in  India,  on  board  the  Bristol,  in 
1783.  He  married  Ann  Ashdown.  Can  any 
of  the  family  give  me  the  name  of  his  father  1 

F.  V. 

CHAIRMANSHIP  OF  GOVERNING  BODIES  OF 
ENGLISH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— I  should  be  much 
obliged  for  information  as  to  the  prevailing 
practice  in  English  public  schools  with  re- 
gard to  the  conduct  of  meetings  of  the 
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governing  body.  Does  the  head  master 
usually  preside?  Further,  is  the  head  master 
ordinarily  a  member  of  the  governing  body 
of  the  school  ?  PERTINAX. 

"CHARLEY"  IN  POPULAR  RIMES.— 
Charley  Wag,  Charley  Wag, 
Ate  the  pudding  and  swallowed  the  bag, 
And  left  the  strings  for  his  mammy  to  gnag, 

has  already  been   commented  upon.    There 
are,  however,  several  other  well-known  rimes 
on  this  unfortunate  name.    Here  are  two  : — 
Charley,  barley,  butter  and  eggs, 
Lamb-toes  and  barley-pegs. 
Charley,  Charley,  chuck,  chuck,  chuck, 
Went  to  bed  with  two  young  ducks  ; 
One  died,  and  the  other  cried, 
Charley,  Charley,  chuck,  chuck,  chuck  ! 

Why  should  this  name  be  so  distinguished 
above  all  others  ?  C.  C.  B. 

[The  lines,  as  we  heard  them  in  youth,  ran  :— 
Charley  Chuck  married  a  duck, 
The  duck  died,  and  Charley  cried. 
Good  bye  [.night]  to  Charley  Chuck. 
We  fancy  that  other  of  the  commonest  English 
names,  such  as  William  and  Tom,  are  equally  dis- 
tinguished in  popular  folk-lore.] 

'NORTH- WEST  FOXE,  OR  Fox  FROM  THE 
NORTH- WEST  PASSAGE,'  1635.— I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  of  the  whereabouts  of  copies  of  this 
book,  of  their  condition,  of  their  history,  and 
whether  they  contain  the  original  map  and 
the  globe.  RONALD  DIXON. 

46,  Marlborough  Avenue,  Hull. 

GOUNOD. — Was  this  famous  French  com- 
poser a  Protestant  ?  Date  and  place  of  his 
death  wanted.  J.  T.  T. 

Leicester. 

[Gounod  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  died  at 
St.  Cloud  18  October,  1893.] 

DUKE  OF  BRABANT. — May  I  hope  to  have 
through  the  medium  of  your  interesting 
columns  information  as  to  the  ancestry  and 
connexions  of  Godfrey,  (styled)  first  Duke  of 
Brabant,  whose  daughter  Adeliza  was  second 
wife  to  Henry  I.  ?  H.  L. 

LEGEND  OF  LADY  ALICE  LEA.  —  Some  few 
years  back  (I  forget  the  date)  I  clipped  the 
following  from  the  Western  Morning  fleivs : — 

"  One  of  the  most  singular  legends  of  North  Corn- 
wall is  that  connected  with  the  name  of  Lady  Alice 
Lea,  whose  family  resided  in  the  parish  of  Morwen- 
stow  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Her  lovely  eyes  and 
gorgeous  dress  made  the  country  folks  aver  that 
she  had  the  eyes  of  a  seraph  and  the  robes  of  a 
queen.  Her  heart  was  set  on  winning  the  love  of 
Sir  Bevil  Grenvile,  of  Stow.  In  vain  did  her  mother 
entreat  her  to  commend  her  desires  to  Heaven,  and 
not  to  trust  to  beauty  or  apparel.  To  all  such 
advice  she  gave  scornful  reply.  At  length  Lady 


Alice  could  nowhere  be  found,  while  on  her  favourite 
lawn  appeared  a  little  molehill,  and  a  priest  in 
passing  by  took  from  its  top  her  ring,  on  which 
were  graven  these  words  : — 

The  earth  must  hide 

Both  eyes  and  pride. 

This  story  of  the  proud  and  vain  lady  who  was 
turned  into  a  mole  is  one  of  the  strangest  to  be  met 
with  in  Cornwall." 

Where  can  I  find  this  legend  1  There  is  no 
mention  of  it  amongst  the  numerous  legends 
collected  by  Mrs.  H.  P.  Whitcombe  in  '  By- 

§one  Days  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.'    Also, 
id  such  a  personage  as  Lady  Alice  Lea  ever 
exist :  and,  if  so,  what  was  her  parentage  ? 

D.  K.  T. 

BUTLER'S  'EREWHON.' — Chap.  xix.  is  headed 
'World  of  the  Unborn.'  Is  it  possible  that 
the  author  obtained  his  ideas  for  this  chapter 
from  'Lucina  sine  Concubitu,'  first  pub- 
lished in  1750,  and  reprinted  1761  by  Dodsley, 
with  a  number  of  other  short  articles,  in 
'Fugitive  Pieces  on  Various  Subjects  '  ?  See 
vol.  i.  pp.  151,  152.  HERBERT  SOUTHAM. 

Shrewsbury. 

KING'S-TAPER.— Is  there,  perhaps,  somewhere 
in  any  district  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of 
the  British  Empire  such  a  local  name  as  the 
king's-taper  given  to  the  mullein,  or  high- 
taper,  or  Jupiter's-staff  ( Verbascum  thapsus)  1 
It  is  a  well-known  and  little-cultivated  field- 
plant,  provided  with  large  woolly  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers,  which  shoots  up  its  high  stalk 
not  seldom  to  a  height  of  six  feet,  whence  it 
bears,  among  various  others,  its  significant 
names  high-taper  and  Jupiter's-staff.  Con- 
sidering that  this  field  and  garden  plant 
appears  to  be  especially  conspicuous  during 
this  summer  in  England,  growing  and  blos- 
soming, so  to  speak,  in  praise  and  honour  of 
her  people's  popular  king,  may  one  suggest 
to  add  the  above-stated  name,  the  king's- 
taper,  to  its  many  other  less  appropriate 
names,  if  it  does  not  already  occur?  I  have 
searched  after  it  in  vain  in  Prof.  Wright's 
'  English  Dialect  Dictionary '  and  in  the '  New 
English  Dictionary'  among  the  compounds 
of  "  king."  H.  K. 

"FIRST  LOVE  is  A  RANK  EXOTIC."  —  Where 
does  Ruskin  say,  "  First  love  is  a  rank  exotic 
that  must  be  pruned  to  make  room  for  the 
fair  delight  of  flowers"?  I  am  anxious  to 
discover  the  exact  place  of  the  quotation,  if 
by  chance  it  should  occur  in  any  of  his  greater 
works.  M.  R. 

ALMOND  TREE  AS  AN  EMBLEM  OF  OLD  AGE. 
—In  the  last  chapter  of  the  book  of  Eccle- 
siastes,  in  the  beautiful  description  of  the 
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physical  failure  of  old  age, occurs  the  sentence, 
"  The  almond  tree  shall  flourish "  (Revised 
Version  "shall  blossom").  I  should  like  to 
ask  -why  the  almond  tree  is  chosen  in  this 
connexion,  and  if  it  be  quite  certain  that  the 
original  word  used  indicates  the  almond. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  almond  tree  is  that  it 
flowers  before  the  leaves  appear — rather  an 
emblem,  apparently,  of  precocious  youth  than 
of  the  failure  of  age.  There  appears,  however, 
to  be  an  Eastern  tree  which  more  fitly  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  comparison.  In 
Rudyard  Kipling's  story  '  In  Flood  Time  ' 
('  Soldiers  Three,  and  other  Stories ')  occurs 
the  following  sentence,  which  struck  me  in 
this  connexion  :  "  The  mind  of  an  old  man  is 
like  the  numah-tree.  Fruit,  bud,  blossom, 
and  the  dead  leaves  of  all  the  years  of  the 
past  flourish  together.  Old  and  new  and 
that  which  is  gone  out  of  remembrance,  all 
three  are  there  ! "  The  aptness  of  the  com- 
parison here  is  much  more  evident  than  in 
the  Biblical  illustration,  and  I  cannot  help 
wondering  if  there  may  not  be  a  mistake  in 
the  translation  of  the  latter. 

W.  SYKES,  M.D.,  F.S.A. 

BLACK  HOLE  OF  CALCUTTA  :  THE  LAST 
SURVIVOE. — In  the  list  of  "  Those  who  sy.r- 
vived  the  Black  Hole  Prison,"  printed  in 
J.  Z.  Holwell's  "Genuine  Narrative  of  the 
Deplorable  Deaths  of  the  English  Gentle- 
men, and  others,  who  were  suffocated  in  the 
Black  Hole  in  Fort  William,  at  Calcutta,  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Bengal,  in  the  Night  suc- 
ceeding the  20th  Day  of  June,  1756.  London  : 
Printed  for  A.  Millar  in  the  Strand. 
MDCCLVIII,"  now  before  me,  p.  40,  the  only 
lady  named  is  Mrs.  Carey.  In  the  Asiatic 
Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  99,  of  July,  1816,  the 
obituary  contains  the  following  :  — 

"Nov.  20  [?  1815J  Mrs.  Knox,  aged  74  years— she 
is  the  last  of  those  who  survived  the  horrid  scene 
of  the  Black  Hole  in  1756.  She  was  at  that  time 
24  years  of  age,  the  wife  of  a  Ur.  Knox." 

I  do  not  find  the  name  "  Knox  "  in  Holwell's 
list;  but  he  mentions  "John  Meadows,  and 
twelve  military  and  militia  blacks  and 
whites,  some  of  whom  recovered  when  the 
door  was  open." 

The  case  of  Mrs.  Carey  is  discussed  by  Dr. 
Busteed,  '  Echoes  of  Old  Calcutta,'  second 
edition,  p.  30.  She  was  58  years  of  age  in 
1799.  She  would  therefore  be  about  15  years 
old  at  the  time  of  the  tragedy.  May  I  ask  if 
anything  is  known  of  Mrs.  Knox? 

W.  CROOKE. 

Langton  House,  Charlton  Kings,  Cheltenham. 

ROCKALL. — Has  any  scientific  account  ever 
been  written  of  Rockall,  an  island  or  rock  in 


the  North  Atlantic  1  So  far  as  I  know  the 
late  Capt.  Hans  Busk  was  the  only  person 
who  had  landed  thereon.  Is  it  a  volcanic 
peak  ?  ASTARTE. 

AUSTRIA  AND  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN  :  HISTORY 
OF  BERWICK. — In  an  opinion,  Rex  v.  Cowle, 
1759,  Burrow's  'Reports,'  p.  851,  Lord  Mans- 
field alludes  to  "a  complaint  of  Austria 
claiming  the  Isle  of  Man,"  referring  to  Rymer, 
608.  What  claim  was  this?  The  opinion 
contains  a  valuable  collation  of  the  history, 
the  constitution,  the  charter,  and  the  laws  of 
the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

LADY  ELIZABETH  PERCY.— Lady  Elizabeth 
Percy  i*>  said  to  have  been  married  to  the 
Rev."  William  Nicholson,  M.A.,  rector  of 
Derrybrusk  (Derrybrughas),  co.  Fermanagh, 
who  was  murdered  at  Taulbridge,  co.  Down, 
in  1641.  The  only 'Lady  Elizabeth  Percy  I 
can  trace  at  the  period,  the  daughter  of 
Thomas,  seventh  Earl  of  Northumberland,- 
was  married'  to  Thomas  Woodruffe,  of 
Woolley,  Yorkshire,  whom  she  may  have 
survived.  The  family  tradition  represents 
her  as  a  member  of  the  Northumberland 
family.  Is  there  any  evidence  (documentary 
or  otherwise)  of  La4y  Elizabeth's  marriage 
with  Mr.  Nicholson1? 

THEODORE  MAXWELL,  M.D. 

29,  Woolwich  Common,  Kent. 


MICHAEL  BRUCE  AND  BURNS. 

(9th  S.  vii.  466 ;  viii.  70,  148,  312,  388,  527  ; 

ix.  95,  209,  309,  414,  469,  512.) 

IN  my  last  communication  on  this  subject 
I  adduced  certain  passages  from  other  poems 
of  Bruce  as  illustrations  of  the  thought  and 
style  exemplified  in  the  '  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo.' 
It  seems  necessary  now  to  say  that  in  doing 
so  I  had  no' intention  of  claiming  for  the 
poet  a  monopoly  of  the  ordinary  words  of 
the  English  language.  I  trust  that  very  few 
readers,  received  such  a  fantastic  impression 
as  that  this  was  the  purpose  of  what  I  wrote. 
The  poems  from  which  the  citations  were 
made  were  in  the  volume  published  by  Logan 
in  1770  as  '  Poems  on  Several  Occasions  by 
Michael  Bruce,'  and  he  did  not  afterwards 
claim  them  publicly  as  his  own. 

In  his  preface  to  the  little  book  to  which 
he  gave  the  title  just  quoted  Logan  wrote  as 
follows : — 

"Michael  Bruce,  the  Author  of  the  following 
Poems,  lives  now  no  more  but  in  the  remembrance 
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of  his  friends It  was  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tions of  the  college  that  he  composed  the  following 

Poems To  make  up  a  miscellany,  some  poems, 

wrote  by  different  authors,  are  inserted,  all  of  them 
original,  and  none  of  them  destitute  of  merit.  The 
reader  of  taste  will  easily  distinguish  them  from 
those  of  Mr.  Bruce,  without  their  being  parti- 
cularized by  any  mark." 

With  this  somewhat  self-contradictory  and 
perplexing  statement  before  him  as  a  means 
of  guidance,  it  is  not  very  clear  how  "  the 
reader  of  taste "  could  be  expected  to  show 
his  discernment,  especially  as  nothing  of 
Bruce's  had  previously  appeared.  One 
obvious  thing  to  do  would  be  to  assign  to 
the  author  named  on  the  title-page  the  best 
things  in  the  book,  and  thus  the  '  Ode  to  the 
Cuckoo,'  as  the  masterpiece  of  the  collection, 
would  from  the  first  be  considered  the  work 
of  the  poet  eulogized  in  the  introduction.  The 
"  miscellany,"  on  the  editor's  own  showing, 
was  a  collection  of  the  poems  of  Michael 
Bruce,  associated  with  whom  were  certain 
unnamed  authors,  included,  apparently,  for 
the  sake  of  padding,  and  introduced  with  a 
somewhat  apologetic  commendation.  This 
was  the  way  to  exalt  Bruce  and  to  depreciate 
his  companions,  whose  claims  to  attention 
would  naturally  be  regarded  by  comparison 
as  somewhat  insignificant.  The  confusion 
began  when  Logan  in  1781  included  the 
'  Cuckoo '  in  a  volume  published  under  his 
own  name. 

As  regards  Campbell's  assertion  that  "  the 
charge  of  stealing  the  '  Cuckoo '  from  Bruce 
was  not  brought  against  Logan  in  his  life- 
time," it  may  simply  be  said  that  this  is  one 
illustration  of  Campbell's  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject.  The  matter  was  judi- 
cially examined  over  a  '  Bill  of  Suspension 
and  Interdict,'  by  which  in  1781  Logan  at- 
tempted to  prevent  _the  reissue  of  the  1770 
volume  by  Bruce's  friends.  He  then  declared 
himself  the  "  proprietor  "  of  the  poems— sug- 
gestively avoiding  the  specific  claim  of 
authorship — and  asserted,  in  his  instructions 
to  his  agent,  that  "  Mr.  Logan  was  entrusted 
by  Michael  Bruce,  previous  to  his  death,  with 
these  very  poems."  As  this  was  untrue,  he 
naturally  failed  to  secure  evidence,  the  case 
went  against  him,  and  the  volume  was  printed 
at  Edinburgh  "  by  J.  Robertson  for  W.  Ander- 
son, bookseller,  Stirling."  This  is  what  is 
known  as  the  reprint  of  1782.  Surely,  if 
Logan  had  been  the  author  of  the  '  Ode  to 
the  Cuckoo,'  and  the  other  pieces  in  the 
"  miscellany  "  that  his  advocates  have  claimed 
for  him,  this  was  the  occasion  for  establish- 
ing his  rights.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  he 
did  establish,  by  clear  inference  from  his  own 
words,  was  that  the  poems  were  Bruce's. 


Mr.  Young,  his  law  agent  in  the  case,  ex- 
pressed his  estimate  of  his  client  with  out- 
spoken frankness  to  Dr.  Mackelvie.  "  Logan," 
he  remarked,  "certainly  never  said  to  me 
that  he  was  the  author."  Again,  when  Mac- 
kelvie's  edition  of  Bruce  appeared,  the  same 
candid  witness  gave  his  emphatic  testimony 
to  the  editor's  labours  in  these  terms  : — 

"  I  really  am  at  a  loss  to  express  to  you  my  appro- 
bation of  the  manner  in  which  you  have  executed 
the  work,  and  the  justice  you  have  done  to  the 
talents  and  memory  of  a  most  extraordinary  youth, 
more  especially  by  rescuing  them  from  the  fangs  of 
a  poisonous  reptile." 

It  is  apparently  proposed  to  discredit 
David  Pearson's  evidence  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  given  till  after  Logan's  death  ; 
and  Dr.  Mackelvie  is  quoted  as  writing  that 
Pearson  "had  almost  no  education,  under- 
standing by  that  term  training  at  school." 
Pearson's  views  on  the  subject  would  be  per- 
fectly well  known  from  the  first  where  they 
were  likely  to  be  understood  and  appreciated, 
but  the  difficulty  would  be  to  gain  the  atten- 
tion of  a  wide  audience.  Had  there  been 
at  the  time  an  appreciable  body  of  public 
opinion,  Logan  would  hardly  have  dared  to 
publish  as  his  own,  without  a  word  of 
explanation,  a  revised  version  of  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge's  hymn  '  O  God  of  Bethel ! '  The 
man  capable  of  thus  utilizing  a  poem  that 
had  been  before  the  world  for  nearly  thirty 
years  had  a  boldness  of  appropriation  that 
must  have  been  determined  by  his  contempt 
for  the  general  intelligence  and  the  special 
knowledge  of  his  time.  Difficulties  and 
scruples  would  vanish  when  he  had  to  handle 
merely  the  unpublished  MSS.  of  an  obscure 
poet,  who  had  died  before  tasting  fame,  whose 
relatives  were  poor  and  lowly,  and  whose 
intimate  friends  lacked  position  and  power. 
Those  were  not  the  days  of  the  popular  news- 
paper and  the  monthly  magazine,  in  which 
grievances,  literary  and  other,  could  be  dis- 
cussed, and  Pearson,  although  a  versifier,  and 
a  strong,  upright,  and  independent  character, 
was  not  a  professional  man  of  letters.  While 
Mackelvie's  estimate  of  his  school  education 
is  probably  correct,  it  is  also  true  that 
Michael  Bruce  respected  his  abilities  and 
gave  him  his  fullest  confidence.  Dr.  Ander- 
son, also,  of  the  'British  Poets,'  who  came  in 
contact  with  him,  considered  him  "  a  man  of 
strong  parts,  and  of  a  serious,  contemplative, 
and  inquisitive  turn,  who  had  improved  his 
mind  by  a  diligent  and  solitary  perusal  of 
such  books  as  came  within  his  reach."  This 
is  a  testimonial  that  might  have  been  written 
for  Shakespeare  himself.  Pearson  prepared 
a  memoir  of  Bruce  after  Anderson  had 
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assigned  to  Logan  the  '  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo,' 
and  in  reference  to  this  Anderson  wrote  to 
him  thus : — 

"  I  have  since  seen  your  account  of  Bruce,  which, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  is  pleasing  and  interesting.  I 
hope,  however,  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
cancel  the  sentence  relating  to  me.  I  dp  not  com- 
plain of  its  coldness,  but  of  its  unfairness.  In 
my  narrative  I  followed  Dr.  Baird's  authority  in 
assigning  the  '  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo '  to  Logan." 

Here  we  have  a  very  important  admission. 
Dr.  Baird  was  the  Principal  of  Edinburgh 
University,  who  had  at  first  believed  in 
Logan,  but  in  1796  he  published  an  edition 
of  Bruce's  'Poems,'  in  which  he  included  the 
' Ode  to  the  Cuckoo'  without  comment.  He 
had  seen  reason  to  change  the  opinion  by 
which  Anderson  had  guided  himself,  and  the 
explanation  given  (in  a  letter  quoted  by  Dr. 
Mackelvie)  is  to  the  effect  that  "Dr.  Baird 
has  found  the  '  Cuckoo '  to  be  Michael  Bruce's, 
and  has  the  original  in  his  own  [Bruce's] 
handwriting."  Either  this  copy,  or  another 
like  it,  was  seen  by  Prof.  Davidson  of  Aber- 
deen, son  of  Bruce's  medical  adviser  in 
Kinross.  Davidson  says  his  father  never 
doubted  Bruce's  authorship  of  the  poem — 
knowing  it  familiarly  and  apart  from  Logan's 
publication,  as  Pearson  and  other  friends 
knew  it— and  he  adds  for  himself  that,  "  in 
1786  or  thereby,"  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  poem  in  the  author's  own  hand- 
writing. It  was  "  written  upon  a  very  small 

quarto  page,  with  a  single  line  below  it 

and  signed  *  Michael  Bruce.' "  Underneath 
the  poem,  he  adds,  was  the  remark,  "  You 
will  think  I  might  have  been  better  employed 
than  writing  about  a  gowk "  (provincial 
Scotch  for  cuckoo).  This  is  the  kind  of 
"  documentary  evidence "  that  would  be  of 
the  last  importance  if  it  were  available,  but, 
pendingitsproblematicalrecovery,  why  should 
there  be  any  hesitation  in  accepting  the 
statements  of  honourable  witnesses?  These 
men  had  nothing  to  gain  by  disseminating 
falsehood,  and  they  all  knew  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  their  words. 

Dr.  Baird's  change  of  front  is  specially 
notable.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  MS.  by  which  he  was  convinced  will 
yet  come  to  light ;  but  things  equally  remark- 
able have  happened.  Meanwhile  the  copy 
or  copies  seen  by  him  and  Prof.  Davidson 
more  than  counterbalance  the  importance  of 
the  version  in  Logan's  handwriting,  which  is 
said  to  have  come  under  the  notice  of  his 
cousin,  Mrs.  Hutcheson.  That  Logan  would 
circulate  the  poem  as  written  out  by  himself 
is  a  perfectly  plausible  surmise,  and,  at  any 
rate,  he  had  ample  opportunity  for  making 


such  an  experiment,  as  Bruce's  MSS.  were  in 
his  possession  for  about  three  years  before 
he  published  the  "  miscellany."  On  this 
point,  however,  Dr.  Anderson's  view  may 
suffice.  In  the  life  prefixed  to  Logan's 
'  Poems '  he  writes  : — 

"  If  the  testimonies  of  Dr.  Robertson  and  Mrs. 
Hutcheson  went  the  length  of  establishing  the 
existence  of  the  ode  in  Logan's  handwriting  in 
Bruce's  lifetime,  or  before  the  MSS.  came  into 
Logan's  possession,  they  might  be  considered  de- 
cisive of  the  controversy.  The  suppression  of 
Bruce's  MSS.,  iu  must  be  owned,  is  a  circumstance 
unfavourable  to  the  pretensions  of  Logan." 

Anderson  thus  shows  his  desire  to  be  per- 
fectly fair,  just  as  he  elsewhere  does  wnen 
declining  to  be  swayed  by  the  possible  par- 
tisanship of  Robertson  on  the  one  hand,  and 
David  Pearson  on  the  other.  He  also  displays 
his  sense  of  just  and  reasonable  decision 
when  he  defers  to  the  influential  judgment 
of  Baird.  Here  we  find  the  beginning  of  the 
editorial  currents.  '  Principal  Baird's  original 
position  led  Anderson  to  the  conclusion  he 
adopted,  and  it  also  produced  a  line  of  editors 
and  commentators  who  had  neither  oppor- 
tunity nor  inclination  for  direct  investigation 
of  the  subject.  This  accounts  for  the  atti- 
tude of  Chalmers,  Southey,  D'Israeli,  Camp- 
bell, and  so  on.  Again,  Dr.  Mackelvie  and 
Dr.  Grosart,  accepting  Principal  Baird's  deli- 
berately revised,  decision,  have  hot  only 
assigned  the  poem  to  Bruce,  but,  by  rare  and 
assiduous  diligence  and  editorial  skill,  have 
accumulated  overwhelming  evidence  in  favour 
of  his  authorship.  When  the  attention  given 
to  the  matter  by  all  other  editors  and  antho- 
logists together  is  com  pared  with  the  laborious 
and  untiring  devotion,  the  consuming  zeal, 
and  the  judicial  attitude  of  these  scholarly 
experts,  the  contrast  presented  is  as  that  of 
moonshine  unto  sunshine  or  as  that  of  water 
unto  wine.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

In  '  Between  the  Ochils  and  Forth  '  (Black- 
wood,  1888)  the  author,  David  Beveridge, 
says  (pp.  86,  87)  :— 

"  There  can  be  little  doubt,  both  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Bruce's  letters  and  that  furnished  by  con- 
temporaneous testimony,  that  a  base  and  unworthy 
fraud  was  committed  by  Logan  in  appropriating 
the  authorship  of  the  ode." 

And  after  an  allusion  to  the  singeing  of  fowls 
story  he  adds  :  "  Logan  long  enjoyed  his  chief 
reputation  as  a  poet  on  the  strength  of  this 
unrighteous  spoliation."  I  quote  the  above 
without  pronouncing  any  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  case.  GEORGE  ANGUS. 

St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

SNODGRASS,  A  SURNAME  (9th  S.  ix.  366,  496). 
—The  late  Mr.  Robert  Langton,  one  of  the 
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very  few  careful  commentators  on  Dickens, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  "  editor  "  of  the '  Pick- 
wick Papers '  borrowed  the  name  Snpdgrass 
from  one  Gabriel  Snodgrass,  a  shipbuilder  of 
Chatham.  Gabriel,  it  will  be  remembered, 
also  occurs  in  '  Pickwick '  as  the  Christian 
name  of  Grub,  the  sexton.  Col.  Mockler- 
Ferryman,  editor  of  the  Oxfordshire  Light 
Infantry  Magazine,  informs  me  that  a  Capt. 
Snodgrass,  who,  as  likely  as  not,  was  a  relation 
of  the  aforesaid  Gabriel,  attained  some  dis- 
tinction in  the  Peninsular  war  as  leader  of  a 
Portuguese  regiment.  Young  Dickens's  know- 
ledge of  military  Chatham  was  mostly  picked 
up  between  1817  and  1827,  when  the  Peninsula 
and  Waterloo  were  still  things  to  talk  about. 
The  Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry  is  com- 
posed of  the  43rd  and  52nd  regiments,  two 
of  the  three  regiments  mentioned  in  '  Pick- 
wick ';  and  I  may  add  that  one  of  the  sisters 
of  Mr.  Spong,  of  Cobtree,  who  is  believed  to 
have  suggested  the  character  of  "  Old  Wardle," 
married  Capt.  (afterwards  Field-Marshal  Sir) 
William  Rowan,  of  the  52nd,  whose  uncle 
and  two  brothers  served  in  the  same  regi- 
ment, and  who  celebrated  his  twenty-sixth 
birthday  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  an  interesting  coinci- 
dence that  'Pickwick'  and  'Vanity  Fair' — 
the  two  most  popular  works  of  the  two  most 
popular  novelists  of  the  Victorian  era — both 
touch  on  military  life  at  Chatham,  and  while 
one  brings  the  cannon's  roar  of  Waterloo 
more  nearly  home  to  us  than  any  history,  the 
other  gives  the  honour  of  inviting  Mr.  Jingle 
to  Rochester  to  the  52nd — the  regiment  which 
claims  that  it  routed  the  last  charge  of  the 
Imperial  Guard.  HAMMOND  HALL. 

CIPHER-STORY  BIBLIOGRAPHY  (9th  S.  ix. 
509). — It  may  interest  DR.  KRUEGER  to  know 
that  before  Mrs.  Gallup's  days  a  'Biblio- 
graphy of  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  Contro- 
versy, with  Notes  and  Extracts,'  was  compiled 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wyman  (Cincinnati,  Peter  G. 
Thomson,  1884).  G.  F.  R.  B. 

NAPOLEON'S  FIRST  MARRIAGE  (9th  S.  ix.  347, 
371). — Some  account  of  this  romantic  inci- 
dent is  to  be  found  in  the  'Life  of  Napo- 
leon,' by  George  Moir  Bussey,  vol.  i.  p.  43 
(London,  1840),  illustrated  with  two  vignette 
engravings  after  Horace  Vernet.  One  repre- 
sents Eugene  Beauharnais  when  a  b  )y  begging 
his  father's  sword  from  General  Bonaparte 
in  1795,  and  the  other  depicts  the  old 
negress,  an  Obi  woman  in  the  island  of 
Martinique,  prophesying  to  Josephine  when 
a  girl  that  "sne  should  one  day  become 

greater  than  a  queen,  and  yet  outlive  her 
ignity."    A  lady   of  high  rank,   to  whom 


Tosephine  had  mentioned  the  matter,  related 
;his  circumstance  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  when 
Napoleon  was  just  beginning  to  attract 
general  notice.  Her  name  is  given  as  Marie 
Josephine  Rose  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  and  she 
s  said  to  have  been  married  when  very  young 
x)  Viscount  Beauharnais,  who  was  guillotined! 
in  1794. 

In  Thiers's  '  History  of  the  Consulate  and 
Empire'  (book  vi.).  translated  by  Thomas  W. 
Redhead,  the  prophecy  is  given  in  a  different 
:orm :  "  On  this  subject  she  recalled  the 
strange  prediction  of  a  woman,  a  sort  of 
pythoness  then  in  vogue,  'You  will  occupy 
ihe  first  place  in  the  world,  but  only  for  a 
brief  period.'"  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

NewDourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

MOURNING  SUNDAY  (9th  S.  ix.  366,  390,  497). 
— Quite  fifty  years  ago  this  was  the  custom 
in  all  the  Derbyshire  villages,  and  is  still 
ontinued,  though  hardly  to  the  same  extent. 
On  the  Sunday  after  the  "  berryin' "  the 
whole  family,  together  with  those  who  had  re- 
sponded to  the  "  funeral  askings,"  met  at  the 
house  where  the  death  had  occurred.  Funeral 
cakes  or  finger  biscuits,  with  a  few  glasses  of 
elderberry  wine,  were  usually  passed  round, 
and  then  the  whole  party  went  to  church, 
the  nearest  to  the  dead  heading  the  proces- 
sion. Seats  were  reserved  for  them  oy  the 
sexton,  who  showed  them  to  their  places. 
All  sat,  and  usually  remained  seated  during 
the  whole  of  the  morning  service,  the  women 
with  downcast  heads  and  kerchiefs  to  their 
eyes.  In  those  days  all  the  "  berryin's  "  were 
"  b't  parson,"  and  chapel  folk  went  to  church 
like  the  rest  as  a  rule  ;  but  chapel  folk  had 
also  "  berryin'  Sundays,"  or  else  the  mourners 
went  to  church  in  the  morning  and  to  chapel 
in  the  afternoon.  The  customs  varied  some- 
what, but,  as  a  rule,  the  family  and  mourners 
took  little  or  no  part  in  the  services.  Some- 
times male  mourners — not  relations — did  not 
enter  the  church,  but  waited  in  the  church- 
yard until  the  "  berryin'  party  "  came  out  at 
the  end  of  the  service.  The  Sunday  was 
always  called  "  Berryin'  Sunday." 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

In  a  parish  that  I  know  in  South- West 
Yorkshire  it  is  customary  for  "  mourners  "  to 
come  to  church  on  the  Sunday  after  the 
funeral,  and  to  occupy  the  front  seat  in  the 
have.  When  the  present  vicar  first  came  to 
the  parish  in  1864,  all  sat  through  the  whole 
of  the  service,  but  now  Church  people  do  as 
the  rest  of  the  congregation  do.  Dissenters 
sit  still  all  the  time.  If  offered  Prayer-books 
they  do  not  know  how  to  use  them,  but  they 
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will  sometimes  look  at  a  hymnbook.  On 
one  occasion  a  woman  stood,  and  a  neighbour 
pulled  her  dress  and  pointed  out  to  her 
that  she  was  not  "showing  proper  respect." 
Sometimes  they  go  to  church  in  the  morning 
and  to  their  own  place  in  the  evening.  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  survival  from  early  times. 
If  a  Sunday  intervene  between  the  death 
and  the  funeral,  some  people  think  it  is  not 
"showing  proper  respect"  if  you  go  to 
church  before  the  following  Sunday. 

J.  T.  F. 
Durham. 

The  practice  described  is  still  almost  uni- 
versally prevalent  in  the  northern  part  of 
Northamptonshire.  The  farHly,  and  gener- 
ally all  the  bearers,  whether  Church  people 
or  not,  attend  church  on  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing the  funeral,  the  family  always  remaining 
seated  throughout  the  service.  At  the  funeral 
itself  none  of  the  mourners  would  think  of 
standing  up  while  the  Psalm  was  being  read. 
W.  D.  SWEETING. 

Holy  Trinity  Vicarage,  Rotherhithe. 

*  THE  DIRTY  OLD  MAN  '  (9th  S.  ix.  428,  512). 
—The  original  lines  in  Household  Words 
give  Leadenhall  Street.  A  note  of  mine  on 
the  subject  will  be  found  9th  S.  vii.  354  (but 
by  inadvertence  I  put  Chamberss  Journal), 
also  a  reference  to  various  engravings  relating 
to  the  house  in  Leadenhall  Street.  MR. 
COLEMAN  is  quite  right  in  supposing  that  the 
present  name  is  an  advertisement. 

ANDREW  OLIVER. 

MIRACULOUS  LIKENESSES  OF  JESUS  (9th  S. 
ix.  481).— It  may  interest  your  readers  to 
know  that  the  miracle  of  our  Lord's  portrait, 
"which  Nicodemus  gave  as  a  present  to 
Gamaliel,"  was  the  subject  of  a  special  festival 
in  the  old  Welsh  ecclesiastical  calendar,  being 
commemorated  on  9  September  under  the 
title  of  "  Y  ddelw  fy  w  "  ("  the  living  image  "). 
JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

THE  IRON  DUKE  AND  THE  DUKE  OF  WEL- 
LINGTON (9th  S.  ix.  466;  x.  11).— It  were  a 
pity  that  the  origin  of  this  sobriquet  should 
be  left  in  uncertainty,  if  it  be  possible  to 
ascertain  it.  I  cannot  throw  any  light  upon 
it,  but  can  only  repeat  the  tale  as  told  by 
others,  namely,  that  an  iron  steamship— a 
novelty  at  the  time— was  launched  in  the 
Mersey  and  christened  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. It  was  called  for  short  the  Iron  Duke, 
and  the  fitness  of  that  designation  for  the 
eponymus  of  the  ship  was  too  obvious  not 
to  find  favour.  MR.  EDGCUMBE  affirms  that 
the  term  was  applied  first  to  the  Duke 


himself,  but  he  does  not  offer  any  evidence 
or  reference  in  support  of  that  statement. 
I  think  the  other  version  is  the  more  probable, 
but  neither  can  I  produce  evidence  to  support 
it.  HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

MR.  RICHARD  EDGCUMBE'S  contention  that 
the  title  of  the  Iron  Duke  was  popularly 
bestowed  on  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
many  years  before  the  launching  of  the  large 
ship  at  Liverpool,  does  not  agree,  I  beg  to 
remark,  with  the  information  on  the  subject 
in  question  contained  in  the  very  latest 
life  of  the  illustrious  Duke,  namely,  that 
in  two  volumes  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  M.P.,  published  by 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  London,  1899.  The 
following  is  taken  from  my  copy  of  the  third 
edition,  1900,  vol.  i.  p.  304  :— 

"  The  sobriquet  conferred  on  Wellington  of  the 
'  Iron  Duke,'  it  is  true  came  to  him  in  a  roundabout 
way.  An  iron  steamship,  a  novelty  at  the  time, 
was  launched  in  the  Mersey  and  named  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  The  vessel  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Iron  Duke,  and  the  transition  from  the  subject 
to  the  eponymus  was  too  easy  and  obvious  not  to 
be  effected." 

HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 

119,  Elms  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. 

"IN   AN  INTERESTING  CONDITION  "  (9th  S.  IX. 

328,  431). — Here  is  Another  euphemism.  In 
'  Some  Records  of  the  Later  Life  of  Harriet, 
Countess  Granville,'  there  are  extracts  from 
a  letter  of  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton  refer- 
ring to  a  visit .  paid  to  Louis  Philippe  at 
Claremont.  The  king  said  : — 

"  We  went  away  [from  Paris]  at  last  in  little 
broughams.  Vous  savez,  mesdames,  ce  que  sont 
des  broughams.  Clementine  souffrait,  etant  dans 
ce  que  vous  appellez,  Ladies,  '  the  happy  way.' " 
-Pp.  32,  33. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

GERMAN  LETTERS  (9th  S.  ix.  509).— Consult, 
for  instance,  the  correspondence  between 
Goethe  and  Schiller  (in  6  vols.),  between 
the  brothers  Jacob  and  Wilhelm  Grirnm, 
and  between  the  brothers  Alexander  and 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  as  well  as  their 
various  letters  written  to  many  distin- 
guished men  and  women  of  science  and 
art.  Of  more  recent  date  and  widely 
interesting  are  the  letters  of  Bismarck 
and  Moltke,  especially  those  written  by 
Moltke  from  England  to  his  wife,  which  may 
rival  any  French  works  of  the  class  in 
epistolary  skill  and  facility  as  well  as  in 
literary  value.  A  great  variety  of  letters 
written  by  Germans  of  note  may  also  be 
found  in  the  Deutsche  fiundschau,  one  of  the 
leading  periodicals,  published  in  Berlin  during 
the  last  twenty-eight  years.  H.  K. 
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'  COMIC  ANNUAL'  (9th  S.  ix.  188,  338).— I 
can  remember  the  amusement  caused  by  this 
annual,  sparkling  with  wit,  much  of  which 
was  reproduced  in  Hood's  Own,  a  monthly 
periodical  issued  in  shilling  parts  about  1842. 
It  certainly  was  the  wit  that  carried  off  the 
woodcuts,  not  their  execution.  The  fancy 
portraits  were  most  amusing — as  Capt.  Back, 
Prof.  Silliman,  natives  of  the  Scilly  Isles, 
Mrs.  Trimmer,  and  Theodore  Hook.  Much 
of  the  poetry  may  be  found  in  Hood's  col- 
lected poems,  'Comic  and  Serious.'  About 
that  time,  or  more  recently,  copies  of  the 
Comic  Annual  could  be  bought  for  very  small 
sums  at  Lacey's  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  I 
can  also  remember  large  sheets  of  engravings 
from  Hood's  Own  hanging  in  booksellers' 
windows  in  order  to  procure  subscribers. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

CROSSING  KNIVES  AND  FORKS  (9th  S.  viii. 
325,  433  ;  ix.  14,  357).— At  the  first  reference 
this  superstition  is  thought  to  date  from  the 
French  Revolution,  but  I  think  its  approxi- 
mate origin  may  almost  certainly  be  traced 
to  ultra-Protestant  days,  when  it  was  the 
fashion  to  scent  the  Pope  in  the  bare  sugges- 
tion of  a  cross.  And  what  tends  to  emphasize 
this  probability  is  the  fact  that  the  Italian 
invention  of  the  fork  for  ordinary  eating 
purposes  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in 
general  use  until,  the  Restoration,  while  its 
introduction  into  this  country,  according  to 
Thomas  Coryat  in  his  '  Crudities,'  was  owing 
to  his  own  initiative  in  the  early  years  of 
James  I.'s  reign.  "  Hereupon  I  myself,"  says 
the  "Odcombian  leg  -  stretcher,"  "thought 
good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fashion  by  this 
forked  cutting  of  meat,  not  only  while  I  was  in 
Italy,  but  also  in  Germany,  and  oftentimes 
in  England  since  I  came  home."  He  came  home 
in  the  year  1608,  and  the  account  of  his  tour 
was  published  in  1611.  See  also  Ben  Jonson's 
'  Devil's  an  Ass,'  brought  out  in  1616,  Act  V. 
sc.  iv.  The  objection  to  a  crossed  knife  and 
fork  seems  to  have  been  new  to  such  a  keen 
observer  as  Addison,  whose  Spectator,  No.  7, 
on  such  superstitions  as  were  current  in  his 
time,  contains,  1  think,  sufficient  answer  to 
MR.  BUTLER'S  inquiry  as  to  how  far  in  the 
past  the  usage  can  be  traced  : — 

"  I  despatched  my  Dinner  as  soon  as  I  could  with 
my  usual  Taciturnity  ;  when  to  my  utter  Confusion 
the  Lady  seeing  me  quitting  my  Knife  and  Fork, 
and  laying  them  across  one  another  upon  my  Plate, 
desired  me  that  I  would  humour  her  so  far  as  to 
take  them  out  of  that  Figure,  and  place  them  side 
by  side.  What  the  Absurdity  was  which  I  had 
committed  I  did  not  know,  but  I  suppose  there  was 
some  traditionary  Superstition  in  it ;  and  there- 
fore, iu  obedience  to  the  Lady  of  the  House,  I  dis- 


posed of  my  Knife  and  Fork  in  two  parallel  Lines, 
which  is  the  figure  I  shall  always  lay  them  in  for 
the  future,  though  I  do  not  know  any  Reason  for  it." 

In  Southern  Russia  this  objection  would 
not,  of  course,  obtain,  so  that  it  is  customary 
there,  as  ROBIN  GOODFELLOW  points  out,  to 
place  the  knife  and  fork,  preparatory  to  a 
meal,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  without 
any  fear  as  to  what  may  happen  in  conse- 
quence. J.  HOLDEN  MAcMlCHAEL. 

I  agree  with  ST.  SWITHIN  that  neither 
religion  nor  superstition  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  prescription  fifty  years  ago.  To 
leave  the  knife  and  fork  side  by  side,  in 
certain  grades  of  provincial  society,  was  an 
indication  to  the  waiter  that  no  more  was 
required  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  crossed  knife 
and  fork  was  a  silent  call  for  another  helping. 
ALFRED  F.  CURWEN. 

See  Gay's  '  Fables,' l  The  Farmer's  Wife  and 
the  Raven  ' : — 

Alas  !  you  know  the  cause  too  well : 
The  salt  is  spilt,  to  me  it  fell. 
Then  to  contribute  to  my  loss, 
My  knife  and  fork  were  laid  across  ; 
On  Friday  too  !  the  day  I  dread  ! 
Would  I  were  safe  at  home  in  bed  ! 

F.  R.  R. 

SILHOUETTES  OF  CHILDREN  (9th  S.  ii.  307, 
353,  396,  436  ;  v.  190 ;  vi.  255,  356 ;  vii.  417). 
— Supplementary  to  the  interesting  circular 
of  Mr.  Miers,  mentioned  by  MR.  WELFORD, 
there  is  a  silhouette  portrait  of  Lieut.  John 
Blackett  Watson  (see  9th  S.  ix.  388),  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  Henry  Leighton,  of 
East  Boldon,  which  has  pasted  on  the  back 
of  it  the  following  advertisement : — 

Miers. 

Profile-Painter  &  Jeweller 

No.  Ill  opposite  Exchange,  Strand, 

London. 

Continues  to  execute  Likenesses  in  Profile  Shade, 
in  a  style  peculiarly  Striking  &  elegant  whereby  the 
most  forcible  animation  is  retained  to  the  minute 
size  for  setting  in 

Rings  Lockets  Bracelets,  &c. 

N.B.  Mr.  Miers  preserves  all  the  Original 
Sketches,  so  that  those  who  have  once  sat  for  him 
may  be  supplied  with  any  number  of  Copies  without 
the  trouble  of  Sitting  again. 

Flat  or  Convex  Glasses  with  Burnished  Gold 
Borders  to  any  dimensions  for  Prints,  Drawings,  &c. 

The  portrait  is  unlike  any  other  silhouette 
I  have  ever  seen,  being  beautifully  painted 
in  black  upon  a  piece  of  French  chalk  3f  in. 
by  3  in.  in  size,  and  about  half  an  inch  thick ; 
the  detail  in  the  officer's  wig  and  lace  ruffle 
is  very  neat. 

On  the  back  of  the  chalk  is  written  in 
pencil : — 

Mr.  J.  Black'  Watson. 
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The  frame  is  ebonized  wood,  and,  needless 
to  say,  contains  a  "Convex  Glass  with  Bur- 
nished Gold  Border,"  there  being  four  stripes 
of  blaok,  two  wide  and  two  narrow,  running 
through  the  gold.  The  date  is  probably 
about  1805. 

As  Lieut.  Watson  was  a  native  of  New- 
castle, it  seems  probable  that  the  London  Mr. 
Miers  is  identical  with  the  Nova-Castrian 
visitor  J.  Miers,  and  query  if  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Charles  1 — the  above  evidently  resembling 
the  portraits  mentioned  by  MR.  DRURY. 

It  would    be   of   interest  to  know  what 
became  of  Mr.  Miers's  "original  sketches." 
H.  R.  LEIGHTON. 

East  Boldon,  R.S.O.,  co.  Durham. 

GREEK  PRONUNCIATION  (9th  S.  vii.  146,  351, 
449;  viii.  74,  192,  372,  513;  ix.  131,  251,  311, 
332,  436,  475).— I  have  read  PROF.  SKEAT'S 
note  with  great  interest,  even  though  it  was 
written  to  correct  astatementof  mine.  I  think, 
however,  that  PROF.  SKEAT  should  not  lay  the 
whole  blame  upon  his  careless  readers.  I  also 
venture  to  think  that  PROF.  SKEAT'S  own 
view  of  the  etymology  of  the  word  salt  has 
been  modified.  If  this  is  not  so,  I  do  not  see 
why  in  his  'Etymological  Dictionary,'  1884, 
second  edition,  he  should  put  salt— A.-S. 
sealt  (the  symbol  —  he  tells  us  is  always  to 
be  read  "directly  derived  from  or  borrowed 
from  "),  and  then,  in  his  '  Concise  Etymolo- 
gical Dictionary '  of  1885,  second  edition,  leave 
out  this  symbol ;  though  he  still  makes  no 
mention  at  all  of  the  Old  Mercian  word 
salt.  It  is  true  that  in  the  '  Etymological 
Dictionary'  of  1884  he  gives  a  caution  in 
the  preface,  p.  xv,  about  words  said  to  be 
derived  from  A.-S. ;  but  the  ordinary  reader 
looking  out  the  derivation  of  any  word 
would  not  necessarily  read  the  whole  of  the 
long  preface,  and  the  caution  is  quite  apart 
from  the  explanation  of  the  symbols  used. 
In  any  case,  if  PROF.  SKEAT  had  put  in  his 
former  dictionaries  salt,  M.E.  salt.  Old 
Merc,  salt,  A.-S.  sealt,  as  it  stands  in  his 
revised  one  of  1901,  which  I  do  not  possess, 
it  is  clear  that  no  reader,  even  though  "  un- 
initiated," could  have  mistaken  his  meaning. 

M.  HAULTMONT. 

GENDER  OF  NOUNS  IN  GERMAN  AND  RUS- 
SIAN (9th  S.  ix.  445).— May  I  supplement  the 
note  of  my  excellent  friend  DR.  H.  KREBS 
with  the  observation  that  Prince  Bismarck, 
an  able  European  linguist,  considered  that 
Russian  might  be  substituted  for  Greek  with 
advantage  for  educational  purposes,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mental  discipline  involved  in 
learning  the  declensions  of  substantives  1  In 
the  other  Slavonic  languages,  as  I  have  had 


the  honour  of  pointing  out  in  *N.  &  Q.,'  the 
declensions  are  confused.  Bulgarian  has 
borrowed  a  postponed  definite  article  from 
non-Slavonic  languages.  I  venture  to  think 
that  Russian  prose  is  more  intelligible  than 
cultivated  German,  with  its  frequent  involu- 
tions and  interpolations. 

FRANCIS  P.  MARCHANT. 
Brixton  Hill. 

"  OTE-TOI  DE  LA,  QUE  JE  M'Y  METTE  "  (7th  S. 
xi.  348,  416).— A  remarkable  sonnet  by  Giu- 
seppe Giusti,  the  Tuscan  poet,  written  in 
1849,  concludes  with  these  lines  : — 

Vedrai  che  1'  uom  di  setta  e  sempre  quello, 
Pronto  a  giocar  di  tutti,  e  a  dire  addio 
Al  conoscente,  all'  amico  e  al  fratello. 
"  E  tutto  si  riduce,  a  parer  mio  " 
(Come  disse  un  poeta  di  Magello), 
"A  dire :  esci  di  11,  ci  vo  star  io." 

The  poet  of  Magello  was  Filippo  Pananti, 
born  at  Ronta,  in  Magello,  19  March,  1766, 
and  who  died  at  Florence  14  September,  1837. 
The  expression  referred  to  is  taken  from 
canto  xciv.  sestina  2  of  the  '  Poeta  di  Teatro,"" 
his  best  work  : — 

E  donde  nascqn  le  rivoluzioni  ? 
Dai  lumi  dei  filosofi  ?  dal  peso 
Dell'  ingiustizia,  delle  imppzioni  ? 
So  che  questo  si  dice,  anche  is  1'  ho  inteso : 
Ma  tutto  si  riduce,  al  parer  mio, 
Al  dire :  esci  di  n,  ci  vo  star  io. 

JOHN  HEBB. 

CLIFFORD  -  BRAOSE  (9th  S.  v.  355,  499;  vi. 
75,  236,  437).  — I  cited  from  the  old  (MS.) 
Calendar  of  Close  Rolls  at  the  Record  Office 
[p.  206,  No.  4)  an  entry  "  concerning  certain 
lands  [in  Sussex]  which  m.  de  Wyk  held  of 
Honora  de  Thony,  who  was  wife  of  Roger  de 
Thony,  lately  defunct,"  &c.  By  comparison 
with  the  original  roll  I  afterwards  found 
:>hat  the  words  I  have  italicized  were  a 
Dlunder  of  the  translator's,  no  such  person 
3eing  referred  to  in  the  original,  where  the 
statement  is  that  the  lands  were  "held 
of  the  Honour  of  Tony."  Happily  the  old 
VIS.  Calendar  has  recently  been  superseded 
:)y  a  new  printed  one,  and  in  the  latter  a 
correct  version  is  given. 

ETHEL  LEGA-WEEKES. 

AUTOGRAPH  COTTAGE  (9th  S.  ix.  368,  454).— 
[  am  obliged  for  MR.  JULIAN  MARSHALL'S 
dnd  offer,  which  I  shall  be  pleased  to  avail 
myself  of  when  most  convenient  for  him. 
Probably  the  catalogues  record  many  items 
of  Islingtoniana.  ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

39,  Hillmarton  Road,  N. 

ELIZABETH,  LADY  MORLEY  (9th  S.  ix.  388). 
— Since  forwarding  this  query  I  have  been 
fortunate  in  obtaining  information  which 
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largely  solves  the  difficulty  mentioned.  For 
this  successful  issue  I  am  much  indebted  to 
the  kind  offices  of  MR.  ALFRED  T.  EVERITT 
and  MR.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE,  two  of  the  most 
valued  contributors  to  '  N.  &  Q.' 

1.  It    appears    that    the    'Dictionary    of 
National  Biography  '  is  wrong  in  stating  that 
William  de  la  Pole,   first  Duke  of  Suffolk 
(murdered  1450),  by  his  wife  Alice  Chaucer 
had  only  one  child,  John  (i.e.,  the  second 
duke).    For : — 

a.  The   '  Catalogue  of  Honor,'  by  Robert 
Glover,  1610,  p.  537,  says  the  issue  of  William 
de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Alice  Chaucer 
was  John,  afterwards  duke,  and  William  de 
la  Pole. 

b.  Burke  speaks  of  John,  second  duke,  as 
having  been  the  eldest  son  of  William,  first 
duke. 

c.  The  late  Mr.  Charles  Frost,  F.S.A.,  in 
his  '  Notices  relating  to  the  Early  History  of 
the  Town  and  Port  of  Hull,'  1827— a  work  of 
much  local  value — says  that  William,  first 
duke,  and  his  wife  Alice  Chaucer,  had  three 
children :  John,  second  duke,  William  de  la 
Pole  (who  married  Katharine,  third  daughter 
of  William,  second  Lord  Stourton),  and  Anna 
de  la  Pole. 

2.  It  appears  that  Mr.  J.  Pym  Yeatman,  in 
the  '  Early  Genealogical  History  of  the  House 
of  Arundel.'  is  also  incorrect  in  stating  that 
Elizabeth  de  la  Pole,   who  married   Henry, 
Lord  Morley,  was  the  daughter  of  William, 
first  duke.    For : — 

a.  The  inquisition  taken  on  the  last  day 
of  October,  5  Henry  VII.,  1489,  after  the  death 
of  Henry,  Lord  Morley,  states 

"the  said  Henry  took  to  wife  at  Wyngfeld,  co. 
Suffolk,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 

but  afterwards  died  without  issue the  aai d  Hen ry 

Lovell,  Lord  Morley,  died  13th  June  last.  Alice, 
wife  of  William  Parker,  Knt.,  aged  22  and  more,  is 
his  sister  and  heir." 

b.  Banks,  in  his  '  Extinct  Baronage,'  states 
that  Elizabeth,  who  married   Henry  Lovel, 
Lord  Morley,  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
John,  second  Duke  of  Suffolk  ;  also  that 

"  Elizabeth  survived  her  husband  many  years  ;  and 
though  a  woman  of  more  than  common  beauty, 
resisted  all  temptation  of  a  second  marriage,  and 
died  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  her  age  ;  and  lies 
buried  in  the  church  of  Hallingbury  Morley,  in 
Essex." 

The  husband,  Henry  Lovel,  Lord  Morley,  who 
was  born  in  1465,  had  died  in  1489  without 
issue. 

c.  The  late  Mr.  Charles  Frost  also  stated 
that    his    researches    proved    that    "Eliza- 
beth  de   la    Pole,  died  s.p.  aged  51,"  who 
"  married  Henry  Lovel,  second  and  last  Lord 
Morley  of  that  surname,  died  s.p. ,"  was  the 


youngest  daughter  of  John,  second  Duke  of 
Suffolk.  RONALD  DIXON. 

The  writer  in  the  '  D.N.B.'  may  have  strong 
evidence  for  his  statement  that  William  de  la 
Pole,  the  first  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Alice 
Chaucer  his  wife,  had  only  one  child  John, 
but  the  'Catalogue  of  Honor,'  by  Robert 
Glover  (edited  by  Thomas  Milles),  1610,  at 
p.  537,  says  their  issue  was  two  sons :  John, 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  dukedom,  ana 
William  de  la  Pole.  Burke,  writing  on  the 
same  person,  seems  to  agree  with  Glover,  and 
ends  thus  :  "All  the  duke's  honours,  &c.,  de- 
volved on  his  eldest  son  John."  There  is 
evidently  an  error  in  Mr.  Yeatman's  work,  or 
it  has  been  misread  in  perusal,  for  it  was 
Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  John  de  la 
Pole,  the  second  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Lady 
Elizabeth  Plantagenet,  daughter  of  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  and  sister  of  King  Edward  IV., 
his  wife,  who  married  Henry  Lovel,  Lord 
Morley.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

"BARRACKED"  (9th  S.  ix.  63,  196,  232,  355, 
514). — As  to  larrakin,  it  is  remarkable  that 
none  of  your  correspondents  has  referred  to 
Prof.  Skeat's  '  Concise  Dictionary '  (1901),  s.v. 
'  Lark  '  (2),  wherein  7th  S.  vii.  345  is  quoted. 
It  appears  still  questionable  whether  the 
Irish  rolled  r  does  not  account  for  the  form 
as  soundly  as  the  Professor's  lavrock—larrick. 
To  the  etymological  student,  however,  far 
greater  interest  arises  in  the  fact  that  Prof. 
Skeat  derives  "  to  lark  "  in  the  above  edition 
from  the  note  C?  or  movement)  of  the  bird, 
and  in  his  1887  edition  from  A.-S.  ldcan,to 

Elay,  sport.  Here  r  is  treated  as  intrusive 
>r  the  phonetic  laak,  and  referred  to  are  A.-S. 
lac,  sport,  play ;  Icel.  leikr ;  Goth,  laiks, 
dance,  laikan,  to  skip  for  joy,  &c.  A.-S. 
Idcan  appears  very  early  ('Gnomic  Verses') 
of  the  soaring  of  birds,  it  is  true  ;  but  it 
cannot  surely  be  derived  from  Idwerce,  a  lark 
(bird),  the  Gothic  equivalent  of  which  we  do 
not  know.  "Laike,"  "layke,"  vb.  and  sb., 
sport  or  play,  so  common  in  Mid.  Eng.  and 
obviously  from  Idcan,  seem  to  have  dis- 
appeared, to  be  succeeded  by  the  modern 
Eng.  "  lark,"  as  to  which  we  await  informa- 
tion from  the  '  N.E  D.'  H.  P.  L. 

[The  '  H.E.D.'  says  of  lark,  to  frolic :  "  The  origin 
is  somewhat  uncertain.  Possibly  it  may  represent 

the  northern  Lake,  v On  the  other  hand,  it  is 

quite  as  likeljtthat  the  word  may  have  originated 
in  some  allusion  to  Lark,  sb."] 

J.  QUANT,  23  MAY,  1791  (9th  S.  ix.  486).— 
The  following  is  not  an  answer  to  A.  C.  H.'s 
query,  but  it  may  interest  him.  A  search 
through  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  or  the 
'  Annual  Register '  of  the  perioa  named  in  the 
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query  may  result  in  a  discovery.  Abraham 
Weber,  a  Swiss  sculptor,  aged  twenty-four, 
settled  in  England,  anglicized  his  name,  and 
married  an  Englishwoman  named  Quandt. 
This  looks  like  Quant.  Their  son  was  John, 
the  famous  landscape  painter.  The  Webbers 
lived  in  London  in  1771 ;  he  died  single  1792. 

M.A.OxoN. 

LIME-TREE  (9th  S.  viii.  42). — Bacon's  essay 
'  Of  Gardens '  (ed.  Arber,  1871,  p.  556)  tells 
us :  "  In  July,  come  Gilly-Flowers  of  all 
Varieties  ;  Muske  Roses  ;  the  Lime-Tree  in 
blossome  [&c.]."  Had  the  compositor  played 
PROF.  SKEAT  false  1  O.  0.  H. 

BARONETS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA  (9th  S.  x.  28). — 
In  vol.  ii.  of  G.  E.  C.'s  '  Complete  Baronet- 
age,' now  in  progress,  will  be  found  full 
particulars  of  these  baronetcies  between 
1625  and  1646,  the  after  creations  to  follow  in 
due  course.  At  pp.  275-7  the  various  lists  are 
fully  described,  and  their  differences  ex- 
plained. One  of  these,  stated  by  G.  E.  C.  to 
be  "  by  far  the  most  valuable,"  is  printed  in 
Joseph  Foster's  '  Baronetage '  for  1883. 

W.  D.  PINK. 

G.  C.  will  find  a  full  account  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  above  order,  with  lists  of  members, 
some  created  between  the  years  required,  in 
Sir  T.  C.  Banks's  '  Baronia  Anglica  Concen- 
trata,'  vol.  ii.,  published  1844. 

C.  T.  SAUNDERS. 

PAPAL  PROVISIONS  (9th  S.  x.  6).— YGREC  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  '  A  History  of  the 
English  Church '  is  not  "  discontinued."  The 
fourth  volume  (Henry  VIII. — Mary),  by  Dr. 
James  Gairdner,  was  published  last  month. 
Perhaps  the  following,  from  the  Statute  of 
Provisory  (25  Edward  III.),  may  furnish  the 
information  asked  for  : — 

"Auxibien  a  la  suite  le  Roi  come  de  partie,  et 
qen  le  mesne  temps  le  Roi  eit  les  profitz  de  tielx 
benefices,  issint  ocupez  partielx  provisours,  forspris 
Abbeies,  Priories,  et  autres  mesons  qont  college 
ou  Covent ;  et  en  tieles  mesons  eient  les  Covent  et 
colleges  les  profitz,  sauvant  totefoitz,"  &c. 

C.  S.  WARD. 

MAY  CATS  (9th  S.  x.  9).— So  long  ago  as 
January,  1851,  a  contributor  to  the  'Folk- 
lore' column  of  '  N.  <k  Q.'  stated  that  in 
Wilts,  and  also  in  Devon,  it  is  believed  that 
cats  born  in  the  month  of  May  will  catch 
neither  mice  nor  rats ;  will  bring  in  snakes 
and  slow-worms,  and  are  held  in  general  con- 
tempt. Another  correspondent  said  that  in 
Hampshire  May  kittens  were  always  killed. 
In  Pembrokeshire  they  are  called  "  May- 
cletts,"  and  the  same  custom  of  killing  pre- 
vails. In  Huntingdonshire  it  is  a  common 


saying  that  a  "May  kitten  makes  a  dirty 
cat."  The  County  Palatine  folk-lore  says, 
"  It  is  unlucky  to  keep  May  kittens ;  they 
should  be  drowned." 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

As  a  child  I  used  to  be  told  May  kittens 
must  be  drowned,  because,  if  kept,  they 
"sucked  the  breath,"  i.e.,  got  on  children's 
beds,  sat  on  their  chests,  and  breathed  the 
child's  breath  till  it  died.  My  informant  was 
an  old  nurse,  a  native  of  Lanchester,  near 
Durham,  who  died  at  an  advanced  age  in 
1866.  She  also  told  a  tale  of  a  farm  servant 
who  had  drunk  of  a  spring  or  tank  whilst 
hay-making,  and  swallowed  an  egg  of  toad 
or  newt,  which  hatched  in  her  inside,  and 
became  a  monstrous  animal,  causing  death. 

iBAGUi. 

HOUR  OF  SUNDAY  MORNING  SERVICE  (9th 
S.  ix.  67,  155, 317).— Although  no  special  time 
is  mentioned,  the  following  reference  may  be 
of  interest.  It  occurs  in  Sir  John  Vanbrugh's 
comedy  '  The.  Relapse ;  or,  Virtue  in  Danger*' 
(1761)  :- 

"Lord  Foppington.  Why  faith,  Madam — Sunday 
—is  a  vile  Day,  I  must  confess  ;  I  intend  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  That  Players  may  work 
upon  it,  as  well  as  the  Hackney  Coaches.  Tho' 
this  I  must  say  for  the  Government,  it  leaves  us 
the  Churches  to  entertain  us— But  then  again,  they 
begin  so  abominably  early,  a  Man  must  rise  by 
Candle-light  to  get  dress'd  Toy  the  Psalm. 

"  Berinthia.  Pray  which  Church  does  your  Lord- 
ship most  oblige  with  your  Presence  ? 

"Lord Foppington.  Oh, St.  James's,  Madam," &c. 
Vide  Act  II.  sc.  i. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

DUTCH  REFUGEES  IN  LONDON  IN  1566  (9th  S. 
ix.  289,  414).— The  late  Mr.  Cornelius  Hallen 
printed  this  list  in  the  Genealogical  Magazine, 
quoted  from  Lansdowne  MSS.,  vol.  x.  No.  62. 
Many  were  located  about  Fleming  Street 
near  the  Tower,  and  a  Sir  Francis  Fleming 
was  master  of  St.  Katherine's  Hospital  from 
1549  to  1557.'  As  early  as  1393  regulations  as 
to  "  street  walkers  "  define  Flemish  women  as 
chief  offenders.  ABSENS. 

"YE  GODS  AND  LITTLE  FISHES  !"  (9th  S.  ix. 

369.)— When  referring  to  the  '  Life  of  Charles 
Lever,'  by  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  LL.D.  (Chap- 
man &  Hall,  1879),  for  another  matter,  I  came 
across  the  statement  that  the  author  of 
'  Charles  O'Malley  '  and  his  man  Micky  Free 
were  very  fond  of  amateur  theatricals  in 
Dublin.  A  loft  was  fitted  up  as  a  theatre, 
and  Lever  did  everything.  He  was  scene 
painter,  prompter,  played  the  fiddle,  sang 
all  the  songs,  and  acted  all  the  chief  parts. 
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The  favourite  pieces  were  the  '  Warwickshire 
Wagg '  and  '  Bombastes  Furioso.'  The  latter 
piece,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  was  a  burlesque 
tragic  opera,  written  by  William  Barnes 
Rhodes  in  ridicule  of  the  heroic  style  of  the 
modern  dramas,  and  produced  in  1790.  In 
the  days  of  my  youth  in  Dublin,  I  understood 
that  the  expression 

Ye  gods  and  little  fishes  ! 

What  is  a  man  without  his  breeches  ? 

was  to  be  found  in  '  Bombastes  Furioso.' 

HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 
119,  Elms  Road,  Clapham;  S.W. 

Does  not  "Ye  gods"  refer  to  the  cycle  of 
the  gods,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  phrase  to 
the  mystical  association  therewith  of  the  fishes 
(Pisces)  of  the  zodiac  ? 

J.   HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

HEBREW  INCANTATIONS  (9th  S.  x.  29). — This 
question  is  to  me  personally  a  most  interest- 
ing one.  I  fancy  the  association,  real  or  sup- 
posed, of  Jews  with  the  black  art  must  date 
from  the  captivity  in  Babylon.  Recent  re- 
searches have  proved  that  the  Babylonians 
were  desperate  sorcerers,  second  to  none.  It 
has  even  been  suggested  (I  forget  by  whom) 
that  the  extraordinary  hieroglyphics  which 
figure  in  mediaeval  grimoires  as  the  seals 
denoting  planets  are  survivals  of  the  cunei- 
form syllabary.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  asso- 
ciation of  magic  with  the  Hebrews  is  very 
old.  If  MR.  BRESLAR  can  find  time  to  inspect 
at  the  British  Museum  a  copy  of  Cornelius 
Agrippa's  'Occult  Philosophy,'  he  will  see 
that  from  cover  to  cover  it  is  crammed  with 
Hebrew  names  and  phrases,  sometimes  very 
correctly  written,  but  often  misprinted  or 
debased.  Thus,  Aye  Saraye,  a  sacred  sentence 
frequent  in  this  and  similar  treatises,  is  ob- 
viously intended  for  rvnK  "IPX  HMN.  Agrippa 
was  far  from  considering  the  Kabbala  as 
merely  mystical.  For  him  it  was  a  practical 
handbook  to  magic.  The  amulets  which  are 
illustrated  in  his  pages  are  mostly  in  Hebrew, 
and  I  may  add  that  in  Petticoat  Lane  Hebrew 
amulets  may  still  be  bought,  protective  against 
almost  every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  from 
croup  to  the  evil  eye.  Among  English  writers 
I  have  always  looked  upon  Harrison  Ains- 
worth  a.sfacileprincepsin  dealing  with  things 
hidden,  and  in  some  of  his  works— notably 
'  Crichton ' — he  shows  very  clearly  that  there 
was  a  Hebrew  substratum  to  his  magical 
studies.  Besides,  in  Jewish  history  there  are 
well-known  cases  of  wonder-working  Rabbins. 
MR.  BRESLAR  must  have  heard  of  Rabbi 
Ezekiel,  he  of  the  magic  hammer,  at  each 
blow  of  which  upon  a  nail  in  his  cell  one  of 
his  enemies,  "  even  were  he  2,000  leagues  off, 


sank  into  the  earth,  which  swallowed  him 
up"  (see  'Notre  Dame,'  lib.  vi.  cap.  iv., 
wnere  Hugo  has  made  skilful  use  of  this 
tradition).  Another  magician  of  legendary 
fame  is  the  Rabbi  Lion  of  Prague  (died  1609), 
and  I  must  plead  guilty  to  having  myself  per- 
petrated a  snort  story  under  his  name,  which 
appeared  in  French  in  a  Belgian  journal,  the 
IndJpendant,  30  March,  1899.  A  great-grand- 
son of  his,  Naphthali  Cohen,  was  also  a  magi- 
cian. Upon  nis  house  in  Frankfort  taking 
fire,  he  began  to  recite  an  exorcism  to  summon 
a  spirit  to  pnt  it  out.  But  in  his  hurry  he 
made  the  trifling  mistake  of  calling  up,  in- 
stead of  the  extinguishing  angel,  the  angel 
of  fire ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
not  only  Cohen's  house,  but  most  of  the 
Jewish  quarter,  was  burnt.  The  local  autho- 
rities took  the  matter  very  seriously,  and  for 
his  error  the  unfortunate  mage  had  to  lose 
his  position  as  Rabbi  and  even  to  suffer  a 
long  imprisonment.  Magicians  are  favourite 
characters  in  the  modern  Yiddish  drama. 
I  remember  a  play,  called  '  Gliickliche  Liebe,' 
in  which  demons  are  invoked  from  the  "  vasty 
deep "  under  burlesque  names  (one  of  them 
was  Schnappsiel !),  evidently  as  a  skit  upon 
the  Kabbalistic  nomenclature  of  the  spirit 
world,  whereof  it  is  a  leading  principle  that 
every  name  must  end  in  either  -el  or  -jah. 
JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

After  all,  there  is  a  good  deal  about  magic 
in  the  Bible,  and  the  Jews  undoubtedly 
practised  it.  Was  not  Lilith  the  first  of  the 
witches ;  and  does  not  the  witch  of  Endor 
stand  high  among  them  ?  It  is  not  surprising 
that  in  the  popular  mind,  at  any  rate,  magic 
and  Hebrew  should  be  closely  associated. 
Then,  too,  there  are  what  Robert  Burton  calls 
"Solomon's  decayed  works"  to  be  taken 
account  of.  It  is  not  altogether  without 
reason,  though  it  may  be  not  with  strict 
accuracy,  that  Scott  classes  "  magic,  cabala, 
and  spells  "  together.  C.  C.  B. 

In  this  connexion  the  books  used  by  Faust 
to  conjure  with  may  be  worth  noting.  Mar- 
lowe, '  The  Tragical  History  of  Dr.  Faustus,' 
I.  i.,  at  the  end  : — 

Faust.   Come,    shew   me   some    demonstrations 

magical, 

That  I  may  conjure  in  some  lusty  grove, 
And  have  these  joys  in  full  possession. 

Valdes.  Then  haste  thee  to  some  solitary  grove, 
And  bear  wise  Bacon's  and  Albertus'  works, 
The  Hebrew  Psalter,  and  New  Testament ; 
And  whatsoever  else  is  requisite 
We  will  inform  thee  ere  our  conference  cease. 

W.  R.  B.  PRIDEAUX. 

According  to  MacGregor  Mathers  ('  The 
Kabbalah  Unveiled ')  one  section  of  the 
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Cabalah,  known  as  the  "  practical,"  is  con- 
cerned with  talismanic  and  ceremonial  magic. 
The  formularies  therein  used  are  explicable 
by  the  "literal"  and  "dogmatic"  sections. 
Thus  the  mystical  learning  contained  in  the 
books  of  the  Zohar  is  the  basis  of  much 
practical  magic.  No  student  of  magic,  whether 
serious  or  from  curiosity  only,  can  acquire 
even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject 
unless  he  possesses  some  slight  acquaintance 
with  Hebrew.  E.  E.  STREET. 

"RETURNING  THANKS"  (9th  S.  x.  26).—  I  do 
not  quite  see  the  point  of  MR.  RATCLIFFE'S 
objection.  A  return  may  be  made  that  is  not 
a  return  in  kind  :  and  I  hold  that  a  customer 
has  often  as  much  occasion  to  *-hank  a  trades- 
man for  the  attention  he  has  given  to  his 
wants  as  the  tradesman  has  to  thank  the 
customer  for  his  patronage.  The  obligation 
is  by  no  means  all  on  one  side  :  the  con- 
ditions of  life  being  what  they  are,  the  trades- 
man is  as  necessary  to  the  customer  as  the 
customer  to  the  tradesman,  and  he  often 
fulfils  his  part  a  great  deal  more  honourably. 

C.  C.  B. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles. 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray.—  0—Onomastic. 

(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 

THE  latest  instalment  of  the  '  New  English  Dic- 
tionary,' issued  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  Dr.  Murray,  contains  about  half  the  letter  O,  and 
forms  the  opening  portion  of  the  seventh  volume, 
which  is  to  consist  of  the  letters  O  and  P.  As  we 
are  now  more  than  half  way  through  the  alphabet 
we  may  say,  to  use  the  once  familiar  locution,  that 
the  back  or  the  task  is  broken  and  that  no  very  for- 
midable opposition  is  to  be  anticipated.  Quite 
remarkable  and  wholly  commendable  is  the  punc- 
tuality that  has  been  observed  in  recent  years— 
ever,  indeed,  since  the  work  got  in  trim.  So  soon  as 
the  section  reached  us  we  turned,  by  an  instinct  of 
self  -protection,  to  the  word  oil  and  to  the  phrase  "  To 
pour  oil  on  troubled  waters."  Less  frequently  than 
in  early  days,  but  with  aggravating  persistency,  the 
question  as  to  source  of  the  phrase  recurs.  Now 
that  all  that  is  known  about  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
national  lexicon,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  be 
troubled  with  it  no  more.  At  any  rate,  our  answer 
to  correspondents,  should  such  appeal,  will  in 
future  be,  "Consult  'New  English  Dictionary,' 
under  '  oil,'  vol.  vii.  p.  93,  col.  1,  3  e."  For  the  purpose 
of  general  perusal  and  study  the  double  section  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  we  have  yet  encountered. 
O/and  o^foccupy  some  score  columns,  and  represent, 
as  we  are  told  and  may  well  believe,  many  weeks' 
consecutive  and  arduous  labour.  The  mere  study 
of  what  is  advanced  concerning  them  is  laborious. 
It  is  not  with  of,  which  is  judged  probably  the  most 
difficult  of  the  prepositions  —  themselves  the  most 
difficult  words  with  which  the  lexicographer  can  be 
called  upon  to  deal—  that  we  occupy  ourselves.  The 


opening  essay  on  the  letter  0  and  its  different 
sounds  repays  close  study.  Two  of  the- earliest 
words  on  which  we  light  are  oaf  and  oak.  The 
former,  which  is  a  phonetic  variant  of  auf,  denotes 
originally  the  child  of  a  goblin  or  elf,  and  came 
thence  to  signify  a  changeling  or  booby.  Oak,  in 
the  form  ac,  is  found  so  early  as  the  year  749.  In 
similar  fashion  oar  first  appears  as  ar.  Oat,  with 
its  numerous  derivatives — as  oatenpipe,  &c. — has  an 
interesting  history  and  some  well-selected  illustra- 
tions. Among  the  various  uses  of  obeisance,  which 
=obedience,  we  find  it  used  in  the  'Book  of 
St.  Albans'  as  a  term  for  a  company  of  servants — 
"An  obeisians  of  seruauntis."  This  instance  of 
use  is  apparently  unique.  Objective,  as  opposed  to 
subjective,  was  frequently  used  in  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Some  of  the  compounds 
of  this  word  are  atrocious.  Few  words  are  more 
interesting  than  odd  in  its  various  significances. 
Of  its  use  in  asseveration  it  is  said,  "A  minced 
form  of  God,  which  came  into  vogue  about  1600, 
when,  to  avoid  the  overt  profanation  of  sacred  names, 
many  minced  and  disguised  equivalents  became 
prevalent."  With  "  Od  rabbit  it '  we  are,  of  course, 
familiar.  In  "drat  it"  we  failed  to  recognize  the 
equivalent  phrase  "  Od  rat  it."  In  such  locutions  as 
Shakespeare's  "Od's  my  little  life,"  it  has  been 
suggested  that  "  Od  save  my  little  life  "  is  intended. 
No  form  fuller  than  that  given  has,  however,  been 
encountered.  All  that  is  said  concerning  odd,  "  a 
unit  in  excess  of  an  even  number,"  is  very  interest- 
ing and  curious.  Ogre,  sometimes  hogre,  a  man- 
eating  monster,  is  first  used  by  Perrault  in  his 
'Con  tea,'  1697.  The  derivation  from  the  ethnic 
name  Ugri,  once  favoured,  is  said  to  be  historically 
baseless.  Hogress  ap$§ars  in  the  first  translation 
of  the  '  Arabian  Nights.'  In  the  case  of  a  dictionary 
published  periodically,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do 
more  than  glance  through  the  successive  parts  and 
pick  out  a  few  gems  of  explanation  and  illustration 
to  represent  the  work  that  is  being  done,  leaving 
to  our  readers  the  pleasant  task  of  feeding  on  the 
fare  provided.  We  are  but  tasters.  The  superiority 
to  previous  or  rival  dictionaries,  on  which  we  have 
frequently  dwelt,  is  as  remarkable  as  before.  In  a 
period  of  noteworthy  accomplishment  the  progress 
made  with  this  truly  national  undertaking  stands 
conspicuous. 

The  Neiv  Volumes  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
—Vol.  III.,  being  Vol.  XXVII.  of  the  Complete 
Work.  (A.  &  C.  Black  and  the  Times.) 
IN  some  respects  the  article  on  drama  by  Mr. 
William  Archer  and  M.  Augustin  Filon  is  the  most 
interesting  in 'the  latest  "new  volume"  of  the 
'  Encyclopedia  Britannica.'  It  is  the  work,  so  far 
as  the  portion  dealing  with  the  English  stage  is  con- 
cerned, of  a  man  of  wide  erudition  and  strongly  held 
convictions.  Had  no  name  of  author  been  attached 
to  it,  those  familiar  with  the  published  criticisms 
of  Mr.  Archer  could  have  had  no  hesitation  in 
ascribing  it  to  him.  A  single  sentence  such  as  the 
following  would  serve  to  betray  the  supposed  secret: 
"  Even  while  it  seemed  that  French  comedy  of  the 
school  of  Scribe  was  resuming  its  baneful  predomi- 
nance the  seeds  of  a  new  order  of  things  were  slowly 
germinating."  (The  italics  are  ours.)  With  Mr. 
Archer's  general  views  we  are  in  accord,  though  the 
measure  of  importance  he  attaches  to  individual 
writers  is  naturally  different  from  that  we  should 
ourselves  furnish.  Among  the  playwrights  of  the 
sixties  and  seventies  we  should  name  Westland 
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Marston,  whose  influence  on  the  stage,  so  far  as  it 
extended,  was  beneficial.  M.  Filon's  survey  of  the 
Drench  stage  is  brief  but  adequate.  It  extends  from 
Emile  Augier  to  MM.  Richepin  and  Rostand,  and 
leaves  unmentioned  M.  Capus,  who  presumably 
when  the  article  was  written  had  produced  neither 
'  La  Veine '  nor  '  Deux  Ecoles,'  but  whose  '  Rosine,' 
played  in  June,  1897,  gave  promise  of  the  gifts  he 
has  since  displayed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  M. 
Filon  has  been  accorded  no  power  of  revision  over 
the  earlier  contribution  on  the  French  stage.  The 
prefatory  essay  by  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams  is  on 
the  influence  of  modern  research  on  the  scope  of 
world-history.  Among  the  subjects  brought  forward 
is,  of  course,  Assyrian  discovery,  which  brings  with 
it  the  mention  of  Prof.  Mahaffy's  suggestion  that 
"  the  era  of  the  Pyramids  may  have  been  the  verit- 
able autumn  of  civilization."  Recent  classical 
archaeology  and  the  Mycenaean  civilization  are  also 
discussed.  '  Chicago '  is  the  opening  article,  and 
naturally  supplies  some  startling  statistics  of 
growth.  It  is  accompanied  with  maps  of  the  city 
and  suburbs.  '  Chile '  and  '  China,'  the  latter 
especially,  are  articles  of  the  highest  importance. 
With  the  account  of  the  China-Japan  war  China 
occupies  some  fifty  columns.  Dr.  Arthur 
Shad  well  deals  with  'Cholera,'  and  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon  with  the  '  Christian  Church.'  The  '  Chrono- 
logical Table'  extends  from  1  Jan.,  1876,  to  31  Dec., 
1900.  It  chronicles  some  "  small  beer,''  but  is  dis- 
tinctly useful  as  an  aide  -  mdmoire,  for  which  it  is 
intended.  '  Biblical  Chronology,'  as  regards  the 
Old  Testament,  is  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Driver,  and 
so  far  as  the  New  Testament  is  concerned  in  those  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Turner.  Mr.  Sidney  J.  Low  contributes 
the  life  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  Passing  over 
without  mention  many  articles  of  importance,  we 
come  to  Prof.  Poulton's  deeply  interesting  '  Colours 
of  Animals,'  which,  among  other  points,  dwells  on 
the  various  aspects  of  mimicry  in  insect  life.  Much 
that  is  said  is  naturally  conjecture,  but  the  pro- 
fessor is  the  best  authority  we  possess.  Dr.  Holden, 
formerly  director  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  deals 
with  '  Comets.'  Prof.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  writes 
on  'Contract,'  and  Mr.  Wadsworth  on  'Con- 
veyancing.' Prof.  Nairne  has  a  short  communica- 
tion on  the  vexed  questions  of  Creatianism  and 
Traducianism.  Cremation  has  received,  of  course, 
much  attention  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
new  volume,  the  most  recent  results  being  tabu- 
lated. The  modern  development  of  cricket  is  said 
to  date  from  the  first  visit  in  1878  to  England  of 
an  Australian  team.  In  the  county  records  sup- 
plied Notts  is  shown  to  occupy  a  brilliant  place, 
having  been  champion  during  no  fewer  than 
eleven  years.  Ample  statistics  are  furnished.  A 
similar  article  is  that  by  Mr.  Lillie  on  '  Croquet,' 
which  has  had  in  recent  days  a  conspicuous 
revival.  Under  'Corot'  a  delightful  landscape  of 
that  painter  is  furnished.  Under  '  Cross '  we  have 
a  sympathetic  life  of  George  Eliot  by  Mrs.  Craigie. 
Courbet's  '  The  Stag  Fight '  is  also  reproduced. 
Reproductions  of  two  illustrations  of  Dickens 
accompany  a  short  and  not  quite  adequate  life  of 
Cruikshank.  '  Cuba '  and  '  Cyprus  '  are  instances 
of  articles  in  which  recent  history  effects  some- 
thing like  a  revolution.  'Cycling'  also,  which  is 
fully  illustrated,  has  undergone  great  modifica- 
tion. '  Dairy  Farming'  occupies  considerable  space 
and  is  thoroughly  practical.  Daubigny's  '  Moon- 
light' constitutes  an  attractive  illustration.  In 
fact,  the  reproductions  of  French  pictures  by  men 


such  as  Degas,  Detaille,  &c.,  form  a  very  agree- 
able feature  in  the  work.  Under  'Dictionary' 
a  vindication  of  a  practice  of  which  we  are  some- 
times disposed  to  complain,  of  disregarding  litera- 
ture in  the  interest  of  philology,  is  given.  Among 
those  who  write  on  '  Divorce'  is  Sir  Francis  Jeune. 
Valuable  and  interesting  articles  in  the  volume 
are  those  by  various  writers  on  Egypt,  and  by 
Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  and  Mr.  Griffith  on  Egypto- 
logy. It  is  obviously  as  impossible  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  contents  of  separate  contributions  as  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  whole.  We  have 
to  congratulate  those  concerned  with  the  production 
on  the  rate  of  progress  that  is  maintained.  The 
price  of  the  volume  is  not  given,  since  that 
at  which  the  work  is  supplied  is  temporary,  and 
subject  to  alteration  after  the  first  subscription 
list  is  closed.  

THE  REV.  JOHN  PICKFORD  writes  :  "  An  honour 
conferred  by  the  University  of  Oxford  on  one  of 
your  oldest  and  most  esteemed  correspondents,  the 
Rev.  William  Dunn  Macray,  M.A.,  ought  not  to 
pass  unnoticed  in  the  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  He  has 
recently  been  created  Doctor  of  Literature  (Litt. 
Doct. )  by  that  university,  a  well-earned  and  well- 
deserved  honour  by  one  whose  services  have  been 
so  great  not  only  in  the  literary,  but  in  many  other 
fields.  The  general  expression  of  feeling  is  that  it 
ought  to  have  come  long  ago.  However,  the  old 
proverb  tells  us  that '  it  is  better  late  than  never.'  " 


J&alitt*  tor 

We  must  call  (special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

D.  S.  R.  ("  Et  in  Arcadia  ego").— See  4th  S.  i.  509, 
561 ;  x.  432,  479,  525,  532  ;  xi.  86  ;  6th  S.  vi.  396. 

COL.  LONGLEY  ("Moves  at  Russian  Backgam- 
mon ").  —  Consult  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,' 
'  Russian  Backgammon,'  at  end  of  article  on  '  Back- 
gammon.' 

CORRIGENDUM.— 9th  S.  ix.  312,  col.  2,  1.  10,  for 
ap  read  ap\ 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'"— Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lisher"— at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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—Danes  in  Pembroke — Borough  of  Bishop's  Stortford— 
Forster — Russian  Story,  89. 

REPLIES  :— 'Aylwin,'  89  — Albino  Animals,  91  — Castle 
Carewe,  92—"  Wild-Cat"  Company— C<  ndace— "Endorse- 
ment "— Kennett's  Wharf—  "  Mallet"  or  "Mullet,"  93— 
"  Met  "—National  Flag-Orange  Blossoms,  94— "  Beatific 
vision  " — "  Astonish  the  natives "' — Waldby  Family  Arms 
—Stoning  the  Wren— Marks  on  Table  Linen—"  Sixes  and 
sevens,"  95 — American  Edition  of  Dickens  —  Locomotive 
and  Gas — Fleetwood  Pedigree,  96  —  Lady  Nottingham — 
Ainsworth  —  Byron's  Grandfather  —  Halley  Family  — 
Heuskarian  Rarity,  97— Slang  of  the  Past— Book-mar ke»s 
— Phaer— Grace  before  Meat  — "Box  Harry "  — Hobbins 
Family— Tib's  Eve,  98. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS:  -Hills"  Antonio  Stradivari '— «  York- 
shire Archaeological  Journal,'  Parts  63  and  64— 'English 
Historical  Review.' 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 


STAMP  COLLECTING  AND  ITS  LITERA- 
TURE FORTY  YEARS  AGO. 

(See  2nd  S.  iv.  329,  421,  500  ;  v.  308  ;  ix.  482 ;  3rd  S. 
i.  149,  195,  277,  357,  393,  474  ;  v.  418  ;  4th  S.  xi.  214  ; 
xii.  384  ;  5th  S.  viii.  266,  506 ;  xii.  88,  172,  238,  256, 
389,  474,  515  ;  6th  S.  ix.  508  ;  x.  98,  234,  373,  468,  478, 
496 ;  xi.  33,  74,  117,  217,  406,  517  ;  xii.  428,  505  ;  7th  S. 
iii.  30,  152  ;  iv.  396 ;  x.  385 ;  8th  S.  v.  509 ;  vi.  9,  93, 
117,  368 ;  vii.  192  ;  x.  415,  499 ;  xii.  469 ;  9th  S.  i.  115 ; 
v.  404,  501 ;  ix.  438.) 

THE  mania  for  amassing  vast  numbers  of 
used  stamps  dates  from  a  much  earlier  period 
than  anything  of  the  nature  of  philately 
proper.  So  far  back  as  1841  I  find  this  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Times : — 

"A  young  lady,  being  desirous  of  covering  her 
dressing-room  with  cancelled  postage  stamps,  has 
been  so  far  encouraged  in  her  wish  by  private 
friends  as  to  have  succeeded  in  collecting  16,000. 
These,  however,  being  insufficient,  she  will  be 
greatly  obliged  if  any  good-natured  person  who 
may  have  these  (otherwise  useless)  little  articles  at 
their  disposal  would  assist  her  in  her  whimsical 
project.  Address  to  E.  D.,  Mr.  Butt's,  Glover, 
Leadenhall  Street;  or  Mr  Marshall's,  Jeweller, 
Hackney." 

In  1842  Punch  had  a  skit  on  the  same 
subject : — 

"A  new  mania  has  bitten  the  industriously  idle 
ladies  of  England.  To  enable  a  large  wager  to  be 


gained    they  have  been  indefatigable  in  their  en- 
deavours to  collect  old  penny  stamps  ;  in  fact,  they 
betray  more  anxiety  to  treasure  up  Queen's  heads 
than  Harry  the  Eighth  did  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Colonel  Sibthorpe,  whose  matchless  genius  we  have 
so  often  admired,  sends  us  the  following  poem  upon 
the  prevailing  epidemic  : — 
When  was  a  folly  so  pestilent  hit  upon 
As  folks  running  mad  to  collect  every  spit-upon 
Post-office  stamp,  that 's  been  soiled  and  been  writ 

upon? 
Oh,   for  Swift !  such  a  subject  his  spleen  to  emit 

upon. 
'Tis  said  that  some  fool  in  mustachios  has  split  upon 

The  rock  of  a  bet, 

And  therefore  must  get, 

To  avoid  loss  and  debt, 
Half  the  town  as  collectors  to  waste  time  and  wit 

upon 
Bothering  and  forcing  their  friends  to  submit,  upon 

Pain  of  displeasure, 

To  fill  a  peck  measure 

With  the  coveted  treasure 

Of  as  many  old  stamps  as  perforce  can  be  hit  upon, 
To  paper  a  room,  or  stuff  cushions  to  sit  upon. 
Do,  dearest  Punch,  let  fly  a  sharp  skit  upon 
This  new  pursuit,  and  an  ass's  head  fit  upon 
The  crest  of  the  Order  of  Knights  of  the  Spit-upon."  , 

It  yet  remains  for  'N.  &  Q.'  to  fix  with 
something  like  accuracy  the  date  when  stamp 
collecting  in  the  true  sense  (i.e.,  the  collecting 
of  different  varieties  of  stamps)  first  began  to 
attract  general  attention  in  Britain.  Judge 
Suppantschitsch,  of ,  Vienna,  claims  to  have 
unearthed  a  reference  to  collecting  -  in  the 
Family  Herald  for  22  March,  1851.  The 
Philatelic  Journal  of  America  for  March,  1885, 
asserts  that  advertisements  from  English 
dealers  appeared  as  far  back  as  1857.  I  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  confirmation  of  this 
assertion,  but  probably  the  advertisement 
pages  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  first  series 
of  Beeton's  Boys  Oivn  Magazine,  1855-62,  if 
anywhere  accessible,  might  yield  some  result. 

In  the  Museum  (Edinburgh..  James  Gordon) 
for  July,  1861,  appeared  an  article  on  '  Edu- 
cation through  trie  Senses,'  by  the  author 
of  '  Rab  and  his  Friends.'  Dr.  Brown  urges 
the  propriety  of  interesting  children  in 
occupations  requiring  the  use  of  their  own 
hands  and  eyes,  and  remarks  incidentally  : — 

"Even  the  immense  activity  in  the  Post-office- 
stamp  line  of  business  among  our  youngsters  has 
been  of  immense  use  in  many  ways,  besides  being  a 
diversion  and  an  interest.  I  myself  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Queensland,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
through  its  blue  twopenny." 

The  earliest  printed  matter  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  collecting  appears  to  have  been  : — 

1.  A  list  of  stamps  (12  pp.,  no  title)  issued 
privately  in  September,  1861,  by  M.  Oscar 
Berger-Levrault,  Strassburg  (second  edition 
in  December). 

2.  '  Catalogue  des  Timbres  Poste  cre'es  dans 
lea  divers  Etats  du  Globe,'  issued  in  December 
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of  the  same  year  by  M.  Alfred  Potiquet,  Paris 
(43  pp.;  second  edition  in  March,  1862). 

3.  'Manuel  du  Collectionneur  de  Timbres 
Poste  et  Nomenclature  generale  de  tous  les 
Timbres  adoptes  dans  les  divers  Pays  de 
1'Univers,'  published  in  January,  1862,  by 
M.  J.  B.  Moens,  Brussels  (72  pp.;  second 
edition  in  same  year).  A  sketch  and  portrait 
of  M.  Moens  will  be  found  in  the  Philatelic 
Record  for  December,  1893. 

In  1862  English  philatelic  literature  made 
a  fair  start.  In  April  there  appeared  '  Aids 
to  Stamp  Collectors  :  being  a  List  of  English 
and  Foreign  Stamps  in  Circulation  since  1840,' 
by  a  Stamp  Collector.  Brighton,  H.  &  C. 
Treacher.  This  volume  was  little  more  than 
a  translation  from  the  works  of  Potiquet  and 
Moens.  Second  and  third  editions  of  the 
'  Aids '  rapidly  followed  within  the  same  year, 
the  title-page  bearing  the  name  of  the  author, 
Frederick  Booty.  Mr.  Booty  also  brought  out 
a  '  Stamp  Collector's  Guide '  (same  publishers 
and  year),  the  earliest  illustrated  catalogue. 
The  lithographs  of  stamps,  some  200  in 
number,  are  said  to  be  the  result  of  Mr. 
Booty's  own  artistic  skill,  and  are  at  least 
recognizable. 

In  May,  1862,  appeared  a  book  which, 
though  not  more  systematic  than  Booty's, 
gained  a  much  wider  popularity,  '  Catalogue 
of  British,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Postage 
Stamps,'  by  Mount  Brown.  London,  Pass- 
more  (second  edition  in  June;  third,  De- 
cember ;  fourth,  May,  1863 ;  fifth,  March, 
1864).  Mr.  Brown  originally  based  his  list  on 
the  collection  of  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Stainforth, 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Allhallows,  Staining, 
one  of  our  earliest  collectors,  who  died  in 
1866.  The  number  of  varieties  described 
rises  from  1,200  in  the  first  edition  to  2,400 
in  the  fifth.  Of  the  latter  fifty  copies  were 
printed  on  large  paper,  forming  decidedly 
the  handsomest  specimens  of  early  English 
philatelic  literature.  An  American  piracy  of 
the  first  edition  was  published  in  1862  at 
Philadelphia  by  A.  C.  Kline,  under  the  title 
of  The  Stamp  Collector's  Manual  :  being  a 
Complete  Guide  to  the  Collectors  of  American 
and  Foreign  Postage  and  Despatch  Stamps.' 
This  seems  to  be  the  earliest  American  phila- 
telic publication.  A  more  remarkable  prooi 
of  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Brown's  work  was 
afforded  by  the  appearance  of  a  '  Catalogue 
of  nearly  Two  Thousand  Varieties  of  British, 
Colonial,  and  Foreign  Postage  Stamps/  by  a 
Collector.  Gloucester,  1863  This  was  simply 
an  almost  verbatim  reprint  of  Mr.  Brown's 
third  edition.  It  was  suppressed  at  his 
instance,  and  is  consequently  very  scarce.  A 
sketch  and  portrait  of  Mr.  Mount  Brown  wil 


be  found  in  the  Philatelic  Record  for  De- 
cember, 1894. 

In  the  number  for  June,  1862,  of  Young 
England  (London,  Tweedie)  the  late  Dr. 
John  Edward  Gray,  of  the  British  Museum, 
oegan  a  series  of  articles  entitled  '  The 
Postage  Stamps  of  the  World.' 

'The  collecting  of  postage  stamps,"  writes  Dr. 
Uray,  "  having  lately  become  a  fashion,  especially 
among  the  young  persons  at  schools,  it  certainly 
will  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  Young  England 
jO  have  as  complete  a  list  of  them  as  I  have  been 

able  to  form I  may  state  that  I  began  to  collect 

ihem  shortly  after  the  system  was  established,  and 
many  years  before  it  had  become  the  fashion,  simply 
because  I  believe  that  1  was  the  first  that  proposed 
the  system  of  a  small  uniform  rate  of  postage,  to 
be  prepaid  by  stamps,  having  satisfied  myself  that 
the  great  cost  of  the  Post-office  was  not  the  recep- 
tion, carriage,  and  delivery  of  the  letters,  but  the 
complicated  system  of  accounts  that  the  old  system 
required,  and  that  the  collection  of  money  by 
stamps  was  the  most  certain  and  most  economical. 
But  1  found  there  was  little  chance  of  getting  any 
attention  to  the  plan  without  I  could  devote  the 
whole  of  my  time  and  energy  to  the  development 
and  the  agitation  of  it.  Fortunately  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
Rowland  Hill,  who  had  leisure  at  his  command, 
undertook  the  question,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  G.  MofFatt,  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  and  sundry  mer- 
chants and  members  of  Parliament,  whom  they 
induced  to  interest  themselves  in  the  question,  they 
carried  the  measure  after  great  exertion." 

Further  instalments  of  Dr.  Gray's  con- 
tribution appeared  in  Young  England  for 
July,  August,  and  September,  1862,  and  the 
substance  of  these  articles  was  reprinted  in 
book  form  as  '  A  Hand  Catalogue  of  Postage 
Stamps  for  the  Use  of  Collectors,'  Londo:., 
Hardwicke  (second  edition,  1863;  subse- 
quent editions,  having  the  title  altered  to 
'  The  Illustrated  Catalogue,'  &c.,  in  1865, 1866, 
1870,  1875).  The  claim  of  priority  of  sug- 
gestion set  forth  by  Dr.  Gray  was  not  allowed 
to  pass  unchallenged.  An  interesting  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject,  embracing  letters 
from  Sir  Rowland  Hill  and  Mr.  Charles 
Knight,  will  be  found  in  the  Athenaeum  for 
13,  20,  27  December,  1862  ;  3  and  10  January, 
1863. 

In  All  the  Year  Round  for  19  July,  1862,  is 
given  a  short  sketch,  '  My  Nephew's  Col- 
lection,' descriptive  of  "  the  last  new  mania." 

In  the  number  for  26  July,  1862,  of  Cassell's 
Illustrated  Family  Paper  (series  ii.  vol.  x. 
p.  140)  appeared  the  first  of  an  extended  series 
of  copiously  illustrated  articles  under  the 
heading  '  Postage  Stamps.'  The  articles  are 
anonymous,  and  the  present  editor  of  Cassell's 
Magazine  tells  me  that  it  is  now  impossible 
to  trace  the  authorship.  The  articles  are 
continued  in  vpls.  x.  xi.  xii.  xiii.  xiv.,  and  in 
series  iii.  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  Unlike  Dr.  Gray, 
the  writer  does  not  seek  to  give  a  complete 
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catalogue  of  known  postage  stamps,  but 
rather  inclines  to  dwell  on  the  collateral 
topics  suggested  by  the  emissions  of  each 
country.  He  was  probably  indebted  for  some 
of  his  details  to  two  similar  series  of  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Magasin  Pittoresque, 
Paris,  1862-6  (' Les  Timbres  -  poste  de  tous 
les  Etats  du  Globe,'  by  M.  Natalis  Rondot), 
and  in  the  Bazar,  Berlin,  1862-4  (' Beschrei- 
bung  aller  Briefmarken  der  Erde  '). 

In  September,  1862,  the  first  number  of  the 
Monthly  Intelligencer  was  published  by  Wil- 
liam Macmillan,  Birmingham.  It  was  largely, 
but  not  exclusively,  devoted  to  stamps,  and 
ceased  with  the  tenth  number.  A  more  im- 
portant periodical  was  the  Monthly  Advertiser, 
published  by  Edward  Moore  &  Co.,  Liverpool 
—the  true  literary  progenitor  of  the  copious 
philatelic  press  of  the  present  day.  No.  1 
was  dated  15  December,  1862.  "Towards  the 
middle  of  the  year  1862,"  writes  Mr.  T.  W. 
Kittin  the  Philatelist,  vol.  i.  p.  31, 

"  when  philately  was  becoming  very  popular,  ap- 
pearances led  me  to  conclude  that  a  periodical 
entirely  devoted  to  that  subject  would  prove  a  great 
boon  to  collectors,  and  also  a  lucrative  investment 
to  its  proprietors.  Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  named,  I  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the 
Boy  s  Own  Magazine,  requesting  any  gentlemen  who 
were  of  a  similar  opinion  to  join  me  in  the  under- 
taking. This  advertisement  was  productive  of  in- 
numerable replies,  requesting  further  information  ; 
but  not  so  many  as  half-a-dozen  of  them  spoke 
favourably  of  my  scheme.  In  order  to  '  leave  not 
a  stone  unturned'  for  the  attainment  of  the  end  in 
view,  I  had  personal  interviews  with  many  of  the 
leading  English  collectors  residing  in  or  near  Lon- 
don ;  and  in  consequence  of  its  being  '  Exhibition 
year '  I  was  also  enabled  to  meet  several  from  the 
country;  but  public  opinion  seemed  so  much  against 
me,  that  I  reluctantly  abandoned  the  enterprise, 
thinking  it  folly  to  undertake  what  my  superiors  in 
the  knowledge  of  philately  thought  so  unpromising. 
My  voluminous  correspondence  on  the  subject,  and 
earnest  endeavours  to  bring  about  the  consumma- 
tion of  my  wishes,  were,  however,  rewarded  with 
success  ;  for  Mr.  A  Perris,  of  Liverpool  (one  of  the 
few  gentlemen  who  thought  favourably  of  my  plans), 
entered  warmly  into  the  matter,  but  from  reasons 
above  stated  I  declined  rendering  him  any  pecuniary 
assistance,  though  1  placed  my  pen  at  his  service, 
of  which  he  availed  himself.  However,  finus  coronal 
opus — on  December  15th,  1862,  the  harbinger  of  a  new 
style  of  literature  made  its  appearance,  in  the  shape 
of  the  Monthly  Advertiser,  afterwards  known  as  the 
Stamp  Collectors'  Jteview." 

From  the  outset  the  late  Mr.  E.  L.  Pember- 
ton  was  the  leading  spirit  of  this  magazine, 
contributing  to  it  the  first  sketch  of  his 
'Forged  Stamps:  How  to  Detect  Them,' 
together  with  much  general  criticism.  When 
the  second  volume  began,  in  January,  1864, 
he  was  formally  installed  as  editor.  In  June 
of  the  same  year  the  Revieiv  came  to  an  un- 
timely end  "through  the  folly  of  the  pro- 


prietors," writes  Mr.  Pemberton  in  the  Phila- 
telical  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  217;  "  we  harve  the 
MS.  for  the  July  number  by  us  as  written 
for  publication." 

The  prepared  stamp  album,  like  the  cata- 
logue, had  its  origin  in  France,  and  the  only 
example  that  falls  to  be  mentioned  here  is 
the  English  reproduction  of  the  well-known 
'  Album-timbres-poste  orne  des  Cartes,'  par 
Justin  Lallier.  Both  French  and  English  first 
editions  were  published  in  Paris  in  1862. 
This  handsome  book — in  spite  of  many  errors 
that  were  persistently  left  uu corrected,  not- 
withstanding much  adverse  criticism  in  the 
English  journals— long  retained  a  hold  on 
public  favour,  thirteen  editions  appearing  in 
1863-76. 

It  remains  to  speak  only  of  the  price  lists 
of  dealers,  of  which  1362  produced  a  plentiful 
crop.  Among  the  more  important  were  those 
of  C.  Gloyn,  Manchester ;  T.  W.  Kitt,  Lon- 
don ;  E.  Moore  &  Co-.,  Liverpool ;  E.  L.  Pem- 
bert^n,  Birmingham;  Stafford  Smith  &  Smith, 
Bath  ;  J.  J.  H.  Stockall  &  Co.,  Liverpool ;  G.  • 
Swaysland,  Brighton  ;  H.  R.  Victor,  Belfast; 
J.  J.  Woods,  Hartlepool;  B.  York  &  Co., 
London. 

MR.  INGLEBY  inquires  as  to  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  a  postage  stamp!  I  believe  that 
the  record  is  held  by  the  la.  and  2d.  "  Post 
Office  "  Mauritius  of  1847.  Only  1,000  copies 
of  these  stamps  were  printed,  500  of  each ; 
and  only  twenty-one  are  known  to  survive, 
twelve  of  the  Id.  and  nine  of  the  2o*.  The 
pair  that  had  formerly  been  in  the  collection 
of  Dr.  Legrand  (Id.  used,  2o".  unused)  was 
acquired  in  1897  by  M.  Jules  Bernichon  at 
the  enormous  price  of  48,000  fr.  (1,920/.).  The 
British  Museum  possesses  a  pair  in  the  col- 
lection bequeathed  to  the  nation  by  the  late 
Mr.  T.  K.  Tapling,  M.P.  Not  far  behind  the 
Mauritius  stamps  comes  the  Sandwich  Islands 
2c.  of  1851.  Only  ten  copies  are  known,  one 
of  which,  used,  changed  hands  in  1897  for 
700£.  But  of  a  still  higher  degree  of  rarity 
is  the  British.  Guiana  Ic.  of  1856.  Of  this 
stamp  only  a  single  copy  is  believed  to  be  in 
existence,  in  the  collection  of  M.  La  Renotiere, 
Paris,  who  obtained  it  many  years  ago  for 
what  would  now  be  considered  a  ridiculously 
small  sum.  P.  J.  ANDERSON. 

University  Library,  Aberdeen. 


NOTES  ON  SKEAT'S  'CONCISE 

DICTIONARY,'  1901. 

1.  Solace. — Prof.  Skeat  gives  solatium  as 
the  original  Latin  form,  and  proceeds  to 
derive  solatium  from  solatus.  This  etymology 
falls  to  the  ground,  from  the  fact  that  the 
form  solatium  is  a  barbarism,  the  only  form 
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recognized  by  Latin  scholars  being  solatium. 
For  the  suffix  compare  mendacium.  See  Roby, 
Breal,  Georges. 

2.  Race. — The  dictionary  says,  "  answering 
to  L.  type  *radia."    The  connexion  is  pho- 
netically impossible,  as    is    shown    by    the 
Italian    and    Spanish    forms.     The    Italian 
razza,  with  the  z  pronounced  as  ts,  points  to 
a  Romanic  type  with  tj,  not  dj.    The  Spanish 
rdza  also  points  to  intervocalic  tj  or  cf,  e.g., 
raz6n  (rationem),  ceddzo  (setacium).  A  Romanic 
form  with  intervocalic  dj  would  have  given 
in    Spanish    y,    eg.,    rayo    (radium),    moyo 
(medium). 

3.  Fray  (an  affray). — This  word  is  treated 
as    cognate    with    affray  (to  frighten),  but 
the  words  are  radically  distinct  in  meaning 
and  origin.   The  radical  meaning  of  an  affray 
(or  a  fray)  is  a  disturbance,  especially  one 
caused  by  fighting.    It  is  the  Anglo-Norman 
a/ray  used  by  Bozon  in  the  sense  of  "  agita- 
tion."   This  Norman  afray  is  cognate  with 
Spanish   refriega    (a  fray,  a  skirmish)  j  see 
Stevens's  dictionary  ;  cp.   refregdr  (to  rub), 
Lat.   re+fricare.     Fray    (a    disturbance)  is, 
therefore,  cognate  with  fray  (to  wear  away 
by  rubbing),  O.Fr.freyer  (to  rub),  and  must 
be  kept  apart  from  M.E.  affray  (fright),  Fr. 
effroi  and  effrayer,  Lat.  ex+*fridare. 

4.  Lozenge. — It    is   well  known    that   this 
word  is  a  derivative  of  Provencal  lausa,  lauza, 
Portuguese  lousa,  identical  in  form  and  mean- 
ing with  Spanish  laude  (a  sepulchral  stone). 
But  what  is  the  etymology  of  laude  (lausa)t 
Laude  is  the  regular  representative  of  Latin 
lapidem,    Spanish   aud    representing    Latin 
ap'd  or  ap't,  as  we  may  see  from  raudo  (rapi- 
dum),  caudillo  (*capitellum).    In  Provencal, 
as  is  well  known,   intervocal  d  becomes  z, 
e.g.,  cazer  (cadere). 

5.  Maund.— This  is  marked  as  an  English 
word,  due  to  O.E.  mand.  This  is  phonetically 
impossible.      O.E.    mand    would     have    re- 
mained mand  to  the   present  day,  cp.  and, 
hand,    land,    sand.      The    combination    aun 
points  to  an  immediate  French  source,  cp. 
daunt  (danter),  haunt  (hanter),  laund,  mod. 
lawn  (lande),  spaund,  mod.  spawn  (espandre), 
pawn  (pander).    Maund  is  the  representative 
of  O.Fr.  mande,  "panier  d'osier"  (La  Curne). 
The  French  word  is  of  Teutonic  origin,  being 
common  to  many  German  dialects. 

6.  Squeamish.  —  The   dictionary    suggests 
relation  to  shame.    This  is  phonetically  im- 
possible.   Neither  the  initial  consonant  nor 
the  stem  vowel  will  permit  of  such  an  hypo- 
thesis.   And  the  radical  meanings  of  the  two 
words  have  nothing  to  do  with  one  another. 
The    Anglo-French    escoymous    points    to    a 
Romanic  type  *scematdsumt  over  nice,  over 


particular  as  to  appearance,  a  derivative  of 
Late  Lat.  scema  for  schema,  "  forma,  species, 
habitus,  ornatus,  vestitus,"  Gr.  crx^a.  See 
Ducange  fs.v.),  where  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
word  and  its  derivatives  were  well  known  in 
the  Romanic  languages. 

7.  Full  (to  full  cloth).— This  is  marked  as  a 
French  word,  due  to  O.Fr.  filler,  Fr.  fouler. 
But  should  we  not  expect  a  Fr.  fouler  to  be 
represented    by  an    English  form  fowl  ?     I 
think  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  verb 
full  represents  an  unrecorded  O.E.  *fullian, 

whence  was  formed  the  derivative  fullere; 
see  Sweet's  'Anglo-Saxon  Diet.'  It  is  pro- 
bable that  Fr.  fouler  (to  trample)  may  be 
unconnected  with  Lat.  fullo  (a  fuller).  The 
Spanish  form  hollar,  pres.  stem  huelle  (to 
tread),  points  to  an  open  o  in  the  stem 
syllable. 

8.  Giraffe. — The  Spanish  form  girdfa  is  not 
due  to  the  Arabic  form  with  z,  zardfah,  but 
to  a  form  with  dj.    Humbert  says,  "Les  Arabes 
disent    aujourd'hui    non    seulement    zordfa, 
mais  aussi  djordfa"  ;  see  Ford's  'Old  Spanish 
Sibilants,'  '  Harvard  Notes  '  (1900),  p.  27. 

9.  Dance. — What  is  the  etymology  of  this 
wide-spread   Romanic   word  ?     The   word   is 
generally  equated  with  the  O.H.G.  danson, 
and    the  '  Concise '  follows   the   traditional 
account.     But  the  learned  Schade,   who   in 
his   dictionary  always    gives    the    Romanic 
forms  corresponding  to  the  German  word,  is 
silent  on  such  a  connexion.    And  not  without 
reason.    The  Romanic  forms — as,  for  example, 
O.Fr.  dancer,  It.  danzare,  Sp.  danzar — point 
to  z  ( =  ts),  and  not  s   after  the  nasal  as  the 
older  sound.    Now  in  French  the  symbol  c 
(=ts)  after  a  nasal  generally  corresponds  to 
an  O.H.G.  z  (=ts),  as,   for  example,   O.Fr. 
grincer  (O.H.G.  grimmizzon),  O.Fr.  grander 
(O.H.G.    grunnizjan),    O.Fr.    ronce    (O.H.G. 
runza). 

10.  Tennis.  —  Why    is    the    Anglo  -  French 
tenetz  (hold  !)  equated  formally  with   Latin 
tenete  ?    Surely  the  tz  of  tenetz  is  the  formal 
equivalent  of  the  Latin  t's  in  tenetis. 

COMESTOR  OXONIENSIS. 


ITALIAN  JINGOISM  IN   1591.— The  bard  of 
the  music-halls  who  wrote 
We  don't  want  to  fight,  but  by  jingo  if  we  do, 
We've  got  the  ships,  we  've  got  the  men,  we've  got 
the  money  too — 

doggerel  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
term  "jingoism" — knew  not  that  he  was 
echoing,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  three 
centuries,  the  words  of  a  Veronese  named 
Christoforo  Sylvestrani  Brenzone,  who  pub- 
lished in  1591  a  curious  book  entitled  'Vita 
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et  Fatti  del  valorosissimo  Capitan  Astorre 

Baglione  da  Perugia con  la    Guerra    d 

Cypro.'  Astorre  was  governor-general  o; 
Cyprus,  having  been  specially  appointed  by 
the  Venetian  Senate  in  April,  1569,  for  the 
defence  of  that  island  against  the  Turks,  anc 
was  slain,  by  Mustapha  Pasha's  treachery, 
after  the  capitulation  of  Famagosta  which 
terminated  Venetian  rule  in  Cyprus. 

In  his  concluding  observations  on  the 
causes  of  this  catastrophe  the  author  of  the 
book  attributes  it  to  fear  on  the  part  of 
the  Venetian  republic  of  its  inability  to  cope 
singly  with  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
Turks,  whose  army  outnumbered  the  Vene- 
tian by  more  than  ten  to  one*  Fear,  he 
adds,  is  always  commendable,  but  with 
regard  to  the  Turk  Venice  ought  not  to  fear, 
because,  among  other  reasons,  "  1'  arrne,  le 
Galee,  e  i  danari  fanno  paura  a  tutt'  il  mondo. 
La  Republica  ha  1'  arme  :  Ha  i  Nauilij :  Ha  i 
Tesori :  Ha  g]'  Huomeni."  However,  ships, 
men,  and  money  notwithstanding,  Cyprus 
remained  the  prize  of  the  Turks,  who  ruled 
it  until  1878,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the 
British. 

It  is  surely  one  of  the  curiosities  of  history 
that  an  Italian  of  the  sixteenth  and  a  Briton 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  each  nation  having 
dominion  in  Cyprus,  should  utter  the  same 
brag  in  connexion  with  Turkey,  the  one  as 
an  enemy,  the  other  as  a  friend. 

F.  ADAMS. 

FABUL.E  IN  FABULIS.—  That  consummate 
artist  E.  A.  Poe,  in  the  '  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Ulster,'  gives  a  list  of  books,  besides  quoting 
from  the  '  Mad  Trist '  of  Sir  Launcelot  Can- 
ning in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  every 
imaginative  reader  long  for  the  complete 
romance. 

A  customer  in  a  bookshop  is  said  not  long 
since  to  have  asked  for  '  The  Idols  of  the 
Market-Place,'  which  book-title  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward  quotes  in  one  of  her  novels.  The 
title  is,  of  course,  Bacon's  '  Idola  Fori,'  which 
Bacon  himself  borrowed  from  Roger  Bacon, 
from  whom  he  also  borrowed  much  beside. 

As  a  French  criminal  lawyer  is  said  to 
have  used  one  of  Balzac's  novels  as  a  treatise 
on  bankruptcy,  so  an  American  novelist 
represents  the  following  books  as  being  upon 
the  shelves  of  a  student  (and  professor)  of 
American  criminal  law  :  Poe's  Works  ;  '  The 
Moonstone,'  by  Collins;  'A  Confidential 
Agent,'  by  James  Payn  ;  'The  Leaven  worth 


"Certo  neir  acquisto  del  Regno  di  Cypro  il 
Turco  mand6  piii  di  trecento  mila  Soldati  Turchi. 
I  Nostri  in  tutto  il  Regno  tra  buoni,  <k  non  buoni, 
nonerano  trenta  mila  (p.  96). 


Case,' by  A.  K.  Green  ;  .'His  Natural  Life,' by 
Marcus  Clarke ;  '  The  Mark  of  Cain,'  by 
Andrew  Lang  ;  '  The  New  Arabian  Nights,' 
by  Stevenson ;  and  '  Memoires  de  Vidocq.' 
Then  come  tales  by  Gaboriau  and  Fortune  du 
Boisgobey,  and  '  Les  Morts  Bizarres,'  by  Jean 
Richepin. 

In  Miss  Ferrier's  'Inheritance'  there  are 
some  delightfully  suggestive  titles,  such  as 
The  Enchanted  Head,"  The  Invisible  Hand,' 
'The  Miraculous  Nuptials,'  'Bewildered 
Affections  ;  or,  All  is  not  Lost,'  and  '  The  Mid- 
night Marriage.'  It  is  no  wonder  that  Lady 
Betty  was  impatient  to  find  the  missing 
volume  of  the  last-mentioned  work  ;  it  must 
have  been  interesting.  THOMAS  AULD. 

"QUICK  "  =  ITALIAN-IRON.  —  In  one  of  the 
lodges  of  Cholmondeley  Castle,  Cheshire,  I 
happened  to  see  an  Italian-iron,  or  tally-iron, 
such  as  is  still  used  on  the  frills  of  caps.  An 
old  body  of  eighty-eight,  who  had  been  a 
laundress  in  the  establishment  of  one  of  the 
marquesses,  and  who,  judging  from  her  regu-' 
larity  of  feature  and  relatively  good  com- 
plexion, must  have  been  a  very  charming 
rustic  damsel  in  her  youth,  told  me  that  she 
knew  the  instrument  not  only  as  a  tally-iron, 
but  as  a  "quick,"  the  latter  because  work 
was  done  expeditiou«ly  by  its  means.  I  do 
not  find  "  quick  '  with  this  meaning  in  any 
Cheshire  or  other  glossary. 

ARTHUR  MAYALL. 

"RAISING  THE  WIND."— The  following  cut- 
ting from  the  Irish  Times  of  19  April  may 
not  be  without  interest  for  students  of  folk- 
ore  and  old  superstitions  : — 

"  It  seems  incredible,  but  is  nevertheless  a  fact, 
,hat  as  late  as  the  year  1814  an  old  woman  named 
Bessie  Millie,  of  Pomona,  in  the  Orkney  Islands, 
sold  favourable  winds  to  seamen  at  the  small  price 
of  Qd.  a  vessel.  For  many  years  witches  were  sup- 
)osed  to  sell  the  wind.  The  Finlanders  and  Lap- 
anders  made  quite  a  trade  by  selling  winds.  The 
old  women,  after  being  well  paid  by  the  credulous 
sailors,  used  to,,  knit  three  magical  knots ;  the 
>uyer  was  told  he  would  have  a  good  gale  when  he 
untied  the  first  knot,  the  second  knot  would  bring 
a  strong  wind,  and  the  third  a  severe  tempest.  At 
one  tinate  .winds  were  sold  at  Mont  St.  Michel,  in 
STormandy,  and  arrows  were  sold  at  the  same  time 
o  charm  away  bad  storms." 

HERBERT  B.  CLAYTON. 
39,  Renfrew  Road,  Lower  Kennington  Lane. 

CORONATION  :  ITS  POSTPONEMENT.  —  Very 
puzzling  to  future  historians  and  antiquaries 
will  be  the  mass  of  evidence  existing  to  point 
,o  26  July,  1902,  as  the  date  of  Edward  VII.'s 
joronation.  Surely,  however,  '  N.  &  Q.'  should 
,ake  the  lead  in  doing  what  can  be  done  to 
minimize  the  risk  of  error.  Yet  not  only  is 
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it  unfortunate  that  the  Coronation  number 
was  the  last  of  a  volume,  but  there  is  no 
explicit  correction  in  the  issue  for  5  July  of 
the  wrongly  anticipated  past  tense :  only 
two  vague  allusions,  one  in  a  review. 

The  sumptuous  Coronation  number  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News  not  only  gives  pic- 
tures of  what  did  not  take  place  on  26  June, 
but  does  not  in  all  cases  correctly  represent 
what  should  have  happened— e.g.,  the  Coro- 
nation robes.  I  will  not  go  into  detail,  lest 
its  editor  deal  with  '  me  as  with  another 
correspondent ;  but  I  may  point  out  that 
Drs.  Ingram  and  Moule  are  represented  as 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  14  Feb., 
1901,  on  which  day  the  see  of  London  was 
vacant  and  that  of  Durham  filled  by  Dr. 
Westcott,  who  died  on  27  July,  1901.  The 
present  bishops  of  those  sees  became  such  in 
April  and  October,  1901,  respectively. 

W.  E.  B. 

CRIES  OF  ANIMALS.  —  The  following  lines 
are  tucked  away  in  an  obscure  corner  of  Du 
Cange,  who  gives  as  his  reference  "Ebrardus 
Betun.  in  Grsecismo,  c.  19":— 

Drensat  olor,  clingit  anaer,  crocitat  quoque  corvus, 
Ac  pardus  fellit,  vultur  pulpat,  leo  rngit, 
Ac  onager  mugilat,  bos  mugit,  rana  coaxat, 
Vociferans  barrit  elephas,  grillusque  minurrit, 
Blatterat  ac  vespertilio,  strictinnit  hirundo, 
Balat  pvis,  vehyat  capra,  sed  gallina  gracillat, 
Frendit  aper,  vulpes  quoque  gannit,  rudit  asellus, 
Hinnit  equus,  grunnit  porcus,  pipilat  quoque  nisus, 
Sed  catulus  latrat,  hinc  murilegubusque  [?]  catillat, 
Est  hominumque  loqui,  quod  dicto  prsevalet  omni. 

See  Du  Cange,  sub  voce  '  Vehyare.' 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

FEMALE  STENOGRAPHERS  IN  ANCIENT  TIMES. 
— In  my  little  note  '  Shorthand  in  the  Third 
Century  '  (9th  S.ix.  446)  I  had  written,  "Puellas 
notarias  (stenograph  girls)  I  cannot  find  in 
ancient  times."  Now  Dr.  Heraeus  (Offen- 
bach o/M.)  publishes  in  the  scholarly  Archiv 
fur  Stenographie  the  epitaph  of  a  Greek 
female  stenographer,  and  I  see  that  the  old 
culture  knew  already  this  branch  of  female 
activity.  The  epitaph  cannot  be  dated  with 
certainty  ;  it  seems  to  belong  to  the  first 
Christian  century.  It  has  been  published 
before  in  the  Notizie  deqli  Scavi  di  Antichita 
of  the  Accademia  dei  Lincei,  1890,  p.  15, 
and  was  found  in  1889  in  the  old  Via 
Tiburtina  (Tivoli) :  "  Dis  manibus  sacrum. 
Hapateni  notarise  grsece,  que  vix.  ann.  xxv., 
Pittosus  fecit  conjugi  dulcissime."  (H)Apateni 
is  a  vulgar  dative  ;  e  for  ce  is  also  vulgar 
writing.  Apate  is  a  name  not  unusual  for 
slaves  and  freed  women.  Apate  may  have 
been  a  stenographer  in  Greek,  as  her  name 


indicates  already  her  Greek  birth.  This  is 
the  only  evidence  for  a  stenograph  girl  in 
ancient  times.  Fulgentius,  'Mythologiarum,' 
iii.  10,  must  be  read,  "  ut  in  puerilibus 
litteris  prima  abecedaria,  secunda  nota,"  not 
"notaria."  DR.  MAX  MAAS. 

Munich,  Bavaria. 

DICKENS  AND  TIBULLUS.— 

"'I  mean  this  here,  Sammy,'  replied  the  old 
gentleman,  '  that  wot  they  drink,  don't  seem  no 
nourishment  to  'em  ;  it  all  turns  to  warm  water, 
and  comes  a'  pourin'  out  o'  their  eyes.  'Pend  upon 
it,  Sammy,  it  s  a  constitootional  infirmity.'"-  -'  The 
Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club,'  chap.  xlv. 

With  this  "scientific  opinion"  of  the  elder 
Mr.  Weller  we  may  aptly  compare  the  follow- 
ing distich  from  Tibullus  (i.  v.  37,  38)  :— 
Stepe  ego  temptavi  curas  depellere  vino : 
At  dolor  in  lacrimas  verterat  omne  merum. 

On  the  second  line  Jan  van  Broekhuyzen, 
the  celebrated  Dutch  Latinist,  commented 
thus : — 

"  Elegans  inventio,  et  venustatis  poeticse  plenis- 
sima.  Quam  quo  crebrius  verses  atque  excutias,  eo 
suavius  iucundiusque  adridet." 

As  we  may  safely  presume  that  Dickens  was 
not  indebted  to  the  Latin  elegist,  the  passage 
in  'Pickwick,'  which  has  "arrided"  many  a 
reader,  has  an  equal  claim  to  the  liberal 
praise  of  the  Batavian  editor. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 
The  University,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to  them 
direct. 

BOLTON  ABBEY  COMPOTUS.— T.  D.  Whitaker 
('History  of  Craven,'  second  edition,  1812, 
p.  369)  says :  "  The  Compotus  of  Bolton 
begins  in  1290,  and  ends  in  1325."  He  further 
says:  "I  chuse  to  exhibit  the  accounts  of 
the  first  year  at  large,  and  afterwards  to 
extract  a  few  particulars  only  from  each 
year."  This  promise  is  followed  by  a  docu- 
ment entitled  "Compotus  Monasterii  beate 
Marie  de  Boulton  in  Craven  a  festo  sancti 
Martini  in  hieme  A.D.  M°  CC°  nonagesimo 
octavo  usque  ad  idem  festum  A.D.  M°  CC° 
nonagesimo  nono,  per  unum  annum  inte- 
grum."  On  the  completion  of  this  account 
he  begins,  at  p.  384,  a  series  of  extracts  from 
accounts,  presumably  later  in  date  (see  the 
second  quotation  above),  but  actually  dated 
1294-6-7,  &c. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  some  Yorkshire  corre- 
spondent will  explain  this  chronological 
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puzzle  (further  complicated  by  Burton,  see 
below),  and  say  where  the  Compotus,  "a 
folio  of  a  thousand  pages,"  now  is,*  and 
whether  any  parts  of  it  have  been  printed 
in  full  beyond  the  above  account,  and  that 
for  the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1325,  in  John 
Burton  s  '  Monasticon  Eboracense  '  (1758, 
pp.  121-33).  Is  it  known  when  and  why 
the  end  of  the  financial  year  was  changed 
from  Martinmas  to  Michaelmas  ? 

ROBT.  J.  WHITWELL. 
C.C.C.,  Oxford. 

GENERAL  EDWARD  MATHEW.— In  Sargent's 
'  Life  of  Major  Andre '  reference  is  made  to 
this  officer  in  these  words  :  "the  Antipodes, 
where  the  brave  Mathew,  a  brother  soldier  in 
the  American  war,  had  already  found  a  death 
so  horrid  that  Andre's  was  an  enviable  fate." 
Who  can  inform  me  of  the  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  General  Mathew's  death  ? 

W.  A 

New  York. 

BLACK  AS  A  BADGE  OF  MOURNING.— Will 
you  kindly  inform  me  when  and  why  the 
early  Christians  first  adopted  black  as  a 
badge  of  mourning  ?  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  any  account  whatever  of  the  subject, 
and  was  told  that  if  any  one  could  tell  me 
anything  relating  to  the  same,  you  could. 

BLANCHE  ST.  MARTIN. 
[See  1"  S.  viii.  411,  502.] 

RACE  OF  THE  GYBBINS.— I  have  a  copy  of 
Childrey's  'Britannia  Baconica,' 1661,  which 
contains  many  notes  written  in  a  hand  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  On  p.  28  is  the 
sentence:  "Devonshire  abounds  with  Wool, 
Kersies,  Sea-fish,  and  Sea-fowl  [and  Gub- 
bins],"  the  words  in  brackets  being  written 
and  the  rest  printed.  On  the  next  page  I 
find,  written  in  the  same  hand  :  "Inquire 
concerning  the  Race  of  the  Gybbins  in  this 
County,  a  people  that  live  promiscuously, 
and  know  not  difference  between  wife  and 
daughter."  It  is  possible  that  the  notes  were 
written  by  Childrey  himself. 

Without  assenting  to  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  or  believing  what  Caesar  says 
about  the  marriages  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
we  may  at  all  events  believe  that  at  least 
one  endogamous  aboriginal  race  continued  to 

*  Burton  (op.  cit.,  121  note)  describes  it  as  "  a 
manuscript  book  on  vellum,  containing  the  account 
fo  all  the  revenues  of  the  abbey,  whence  they  arose, 
and  how  disbursed,  from  A.D.  1287  to  1355,  inclusive. 
Penes  comitissa  de  Burlington."  The  book  is  not 
described  among  the  papers  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire in  the  Third  Report  of  the  Historical  MSS. 
Commission,  where  one  .night  naturally  look  for 
some  mention  of  it. 


exist  in  this  country  to  a  late  period.  Is  any- 
thing known  of  this  race  of  the  Gybbins  or 
Gubbins  1  S.  O.  ADDY. 

MRS.  JANE  BARKER,  NOVELIST.  —  Can  any 
reader  supply  any  particulars  relating  to  the 
life  of  this  writer?  'Poetical  Recreations' 
(London,  1688)  appears  to  have  been  her 
earliest  published  work.  She  also  wrote 
'Exilius'  (1715),  'A  Patch-work  Screen' 
(1723), '  The  Lining  of  the  Patch- work  Screen ' 
(1726),  and  '  The  Novels  of  Mrs.  Jane  Barker ' 
(third  edition  1736).  In  the  last-named  book 
she  is  described  on  the  title-page  as  of  Wills- 
thprpe  "in  Northamptonshire."  Should  not 
this  be  "of  Willsthorpe,  near  Stamford,  in 
Lincolnshire "  ?  The  parochial  registers  at 
this  place  appear  to  afford  no  information 
on  the  point.  LINCOLN'S  INN. 

JAMES  ANDERTON.  — On  21  August,  1705, 
the  Scottish  Parliament  ordered  thanks  and 
400Z.  to  Mr.  James  Anderton  for  answering 
Mr.  Attwood's  book  called  '  The  Superiority 
of  England  over  Scotland,'  which  they  ordered 
to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman  (Lut- 
trell's  '  Diary ').  Who  was  this  James  Ander- 
ton] W.  D.  PINK. 

FLINT  :  FERREY.— «Jn  getting  gravel  from  a 
brook  (which,  by  the  way,  is  the  boundary 
of  Wales)  a  peculiar  piece  of  iron  was  found. 
An  old  workman,  who  found  it,  was  able  to 
explain  its  use  and  to  give  it  the  name 
it  bore  fifty  years  ago,  when  it  was  still 
used  by  the  poor.  It  is  what  we  should  call 
a  steel  for  striking  a  flint  with  ;  but  in  this 
neighbourhood  it  appears  that  they  always 
spoke  of  "a  flint  and  ferrey,"  and  this  was  a 
"ferrey."  The  spelling  is  my  own.  It  is 
evident  that  the  name  "  ferrey "  must  be 
derived  from  ferrum  or  fer.  Was  the 
name  "  ferrey "  for  a  steel  common  to  all 
parts  of  England,  or  was  it  restricted  to  the 
border  of  Wales  1  As  there  are  so  many 
Latin  words  in  Welsh,  and  here,  though  we 
are  English,  some  Welsh  words  still  linger, 
this  may  be  the  survival  of  a  Welsh  word. 
This  "ferrey"  will  be  placed  in  the  new 
Whitchurch  Museum,  if  it  is  accepted. 

PHILIP  T.  GODSAL. 

Iscoyd  Park,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

"  NONESOPRETTIES  "  :  "  SPINNER"  —  I  have 
in  my  possession  several  copies  of  an  adver- 
tisement of  a  draper's  shop  or  warehouse  in 
Drury  Lane,  owned  by  my  great-great-great- 
grandfather, Mark  Gregory,  born  1698,  died 
1738.  They  are  printed  in  fours  on  a  sheet  of 
rough  paper  14  in.  by  10  in.,  two  and  two, 
back  to  back.  The  actual  advertisement 
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measures  6^  in.  by  3£  in.,  and  is  headed  by  a 
woodcut,  3  in.  square,  of  a  raven  (?)  stand- 
ing on  a  stump  of  a  tree  or  seizing  a  large  fish 
in  water,  its  head  not  seen.  Above  the  bird 
is  a  sun's  face  surrounded  by  rays,  the  whole 
enclosed  in  an  oval  geometrical  border.  The 
motto— one  word  in  each  corner — is,  "  No 
Trust  At  All."  The  advertisement  beneath 
runs  thus  : — 

"Mark  Gregory, 

At  the  Raven  and  Sun  in  Drury-Lane,  sells 
several  Sorts  of  Haberdashery  Ware,  viz.  Canvass, 
Buckram.  Whalebone,  Pe.rriwig-Ribbon,  Raw  and 
Dyed  Silks,  Cauls  and  Weaving  Thread,  and  all 
Sorts  of  fine  Gilders  and  Coloured  Threads,  Crapes 
and  Scotch  Muslin,  Quality-Bindings,  Boot-Strap- 
ping and  Gallows  ;  Webb-Cane  and  Leather  Hoop- 
ing ;  Gartering  of  all  Sorts,  Nonesopretties,  Pins 
and  Needles,  Inkle  and  Spinnel,  and  Scotch  Yarn, 
Golooms  and  Breeds  of  all  Sorts,  Ferrits,  Ribbons 
and  Girdles ;  Tapes  and  Laceings  of  all  Sorts, 
Dimity  and  Waddings,  Printed  and  Dyed  Linnens, 
and  Flannels ;  fine  Dutch  Twine  for  Patridge  [sic] 
Nets,  and  Twine  for  Fishing  Nets,  and  several 
Sorts  of  Yard-wide  Linnen,  Stuffs,  Russels,  Persians 
and  Tabbies,  &c.  Wholesale  and  Retail,  very  cheap 
for  ready  Money." 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  an  ex- 
planation of  "  nonesopretties"and  "spinnel"  ? 
They  are  not  known  to  the  editors  of  the 
'  New  English  Dictionary.'  "  Gallows,"  I 
understand,  is  an  old  term  for  braces,  and 
"ferrit "  for  a  narrow  cord  to  tie  up  wigs  and 
queues.  HORACE  MARK  GREGORY. 

Ynysyngharad,  Pontypridd. 

[Webster's  '  International '  defines  spinel  as 
"  bleached  yarn  used  in  making  the  linen  tape 
called  inkle ;  unwrought  inkle.  For  ferret  see 
5th  S.  xi.  247 ;  xii.  292  ;  6th  S.  i.  205  ;  7th  S.  xii.  252  : 
for  gallows= braces,  9th  S.  vi.  330,  393  ;  vii.  155  ;  and 
the  'H.E.D.'  for  both  of  these  words.] 

HOLME  OF  HOLME  HALL.— The  Heralds' 
Visitations  of  Cheshire  and  Yorkshire  both 
contain  pedigrees  of  branches  of  the  family 
of  Holme  (or  Hulme)  of  Holme  (or  Hulme) 
Hall,  Lancashire.  Can  any  one  refer  me  to 
a  pedigree  of  the  early  Holmes  or  Hulmes? 
There  is  an  account  of  them  in  Burke's 
'  Commoners,'  vol.  iv.  (under '  Bankes  of  Win- 
stanley '),  but  I  do  not  know  upon  what  autho- 
rity it  rests.  FRANCIS  P.  MARCHANT. 

51,  Medora  Road,  Brixton  Hill. 

DUNLOP.— The  Rev.  Sam.  Dunlop  was  a 
Presbyterian  minister  who  led  the  band 
of  first  settlers  to  Cherry  Valley,  New 
York  State,  in  1741.  The  families  he 
gathered  together  were  from  the  region  of 
Londonderry,  '  Scotch-Irish."  It  is  affirmed 
that  he  was  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  He  was  driven  out  from  Cherry 
Vallev  by  the  massacre  in  1778,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  have  died  somewhere  in  New  Jersey. 


Can  any  correspondent  help  me  to  news  of 
him,  his  birthplace,  &c.? 

C.  SWYNNERTON. 

REMARKABLE    COINCIDENCE.  —  The  accom 
panying  cutting  from  the  Daily  Chronicle  of 
14  May  surely  records  a  very  strange  coinci- 
dence as  regards  the  Chicago  fire;  but  can  it 
be  authenticated  1 

"The  finding  of  the  hospital  clock  alone  intact 
among  the  ruins  of  St.  Pierre  recalls  the  even  more 
remarkable  survival  of  the  destruction  of  Chicago. 
When  that  city  was  burnt  out  in  1871,  the  only  relic 
of  more  than  a  million  volumes  in  Booksellers'  Row 
was  the  charred  leaf  of  a  Bible.  It  was  the  first 
chapter  of  Lamentations,  and  the  only  verse  dis- 
tinctly legible  read,  '  How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary, 
that  was  full  of  people !  how  is  she  become  as  a 

widow  ! she  weepeth  sore  in  the  night,  and  her 

tears  are  on  her  cheeks.'  Preachers  in  search  of  a 
text  appropriate  to  the  present  calamity  may  find 
this  to  supply  their  needs." 

JAMES  HOOPER. 
Norwich. 

"  ROBERT,  D.G.  PRISTINENSIS  EPISCOPUS."- 
Can  any  of  your  readers  identify  the  digni- 
tary referred  to  in  the  British  Museum 
Additional  Charter  15,200,  to  wit,  Robert, 
D.g.  Pristinensis  Episcopus,  who  grants  to  a 
Bristol  burgess  a  tenement  in  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  that  town  in  July,  1368 1 
rristina  is  stated  to  be  in  Upper  Mcesia;  but 
the  bishop  was  doubtless  an  Englishman,  and 
probably  the  son  of  a  Bristolian. 

JOHN  LATIMER. 

[Was  Robert  a  bishop  in  partibu*  infidelium  ?] 

BAKER  FAMILY.  —  Can  any  reader  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  inform  me  concerning  the  ancestry 
of  Father  Augustin  Baker,  the  author  of 
'Sancta  Sophia,'  &c.  ?  There  are  monu- 
ments of  relatives  in  Abergavenny  Church  ; 
the  family  seem  _  to  have  at  one  time  been 
large  landowners  there.  I  wish  also  to  learn 
the  ancestry  of  Admiral  John  Baker,  promi- 
nent in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  whose  family 
lived  for  generations  at  Deal.  C.  BAKER. 

ST.  ERNULPHUS. — Who  was  St.  Ernulphus? 
Huxley,  in  the  1894  preface  to  the  reissue  of 
'Man's  Place  in  Nature,'  alludes  to  "the 
barking  of  the  dogs  of  St.  Ernulphus  "  and 
"  Ernulphine  advertisements."  I  can  find 
nothing  to  the  point  in  notices  of  St.  Arnul- 
phus.  R.  B.  B. 

[For  St.  Ernulphus  see  7th  S.  vii.  160,  197,  258.] 

THE  WATERLOO  BALLROOM.— I  should  be 
glad  to  know  whether  the  discovery  by  Sir 
William  Fraser  of  the  room  at  Brussels  in 
which  the  famous  ball  was  held  is  usually 
accepted  as  settling  the  dispute.  In  his 
4  Words  on  Wellington '  the  late  baronet  cer- 
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tainly  makes  out  a  strong  case  for  the  room 
he  found  off  the  Rue  de  la  Blanchisserie,  and 
near  to  the  Rue  des  Cendres.  I  am  aware 
that  the  matter  has  been  discussed  in 
'N.  &  Q.,'  but  I  wish  to  ascertain  how  it 
now  stands,  for  in  his  '  Life  of  Wellington ' 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  says  :— 

"The  late  Sir  William  Fraser  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  he  had  identified  this  historic  ball- 
room as  still  in  existence  ;  but  the  late  Dowager 
Lady  de  Ros  and  Lady  Louisa  Tighe,  both  of 
whom  were  at  their  mother's  ball,  were  positive 
that  the  building  had  disappeared,  and  that  the 
site  of  it  is  now  traversed  by  the  Rue  des  Cendres." 
-Vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

CHARLES  HIATT. 

[See  8th  S.  viii.  248,  315,  411.] 

HASELOCK  FAMILY.  — I  find  a  family  named 
Haselock  or  Hazelock  settled  in  Aston  juxta 
Birmingham  in  1631.  One  branch  of  that 
family  still  remains  in  that  neighbourhood. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  whether  the 
name  is  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  ? 

FRED.  SAWORD. 

DANES  IN  PEMBROKE. — I  should  like  to 
know  if  there  are  any  evidences  that  the 
Danes  made  a  settlement  in  this  county  in 
or  about  the  district  of  Kemeys.  There 
were  many  plunder  raids  on  the  Pembroke- 
shire coasts,  and  St.  David's  was  burnt 
several  times  ;  but  are  there  proofs  that  a 
colony  was  established  ?  If  so,  can  a  Norse 
element  be  traced  in  the  population,  as  well 
as  a  Flemish,  Norman,  and  Welsh  ? 

G.  H.  W. 

BOROUGH  OF  BISHOP'S  STORTFORD.  —  Sir 
Henry  Chauncy,  in  his '  History  of  Hertford- 
shire (vol.  i.  p.  325,  reprinted  1826),  under 
'  Stortford,'  states  : — 

"  He  [King  John]  seized  the  Town  into  his  hands, 
made  it  a  Borough,  constituted  Burgesses  to  govern 
the  Town,  incorporated  them  into  a  commonality, 
authorized  the  Commonality  to  choose  officers  out 
of  themselves  in  their  Borough,"  &c. 

Can  any  one  state  the  source  from  which 
Chauncy  derived  his  authority  for  this  state- 
ment? J.  L.  GLASSCOCK. 
Bishop's  Stortford. 

FORSTER. — Thomas  and  Christopher  Forster 
were  admitted  to  Westminster  School  in  1781 
and  1809  respectively.  Can  any  correspondent 
of  'N.  &  Q.'  help  me  to  identify  these  Forsters? 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

RUSSIAN  STORY.— In  the  Sun  newspaper  of 
4  May,  1894,  there  was  printed  a  short  story, 
stated  to  be  translated  from  the  Russian, 
entitled  '  A  Love  Lesson :  the  Serf's  Awaken- 
ing.' The  characters  in  the  story  are  Prince 
Horostienko,  his  wife,  Count  Alexis  Kara- 


gine  (a  lover  of  the  princess),  and  Yann 
Bassouck,  the  prince's  huntsman.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  inform  me  who  is  the'author 
of  this  story,  and  whether  his  works  have 
been  translated  either  into  English  or  French  ? 

C.  L. 


'AYLWIN.' 
(9th  S.  ix.  369,  450 ;  x.  16.) 

THE  question  raised  by  JAY  AITCH  as  to 
the  school  of  mystics  founded  by  Lavater, 
and  the  large  book  '  The  Veiled  Queen,'  by 
"  Philip  Aylwin,"  which  contains  quotations 
that  JAY  AITCH  affirms  have  haunted  him 
ever  since  he  read  them,  are  certainly  ques- 
tions about  as  interesting  as  any  that  could 
have  been  raised  in  connexion  with  the  story. 
And  in  answering  these  queries  I  find  an 
opportunity  of  saying  a  few  authentic  words 
upon  a  subject  upon  which  many  unauthen- 
tic  ones  have  been  uttered — tnat  of  the 
occultism  of  D.  G.  Rossetti  and  some  of  his" 
friends.  It  has  been  frequently  said  that 
Rossetti  was  a  spiritualist,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  he  went  to  several  stances;  but  the 
word  "  spiritualism  "  seems  to  have  a  rather 
elastic  meaning.  A,  spiritualist,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  materialist,  Rossetti  certainly 
was,  but  his  spiritualism  was  not,  I  should 
say,  that  which  in  common  parlance  bears 
this  name.  It  was  exactly  like  "  Aylwinism," 
which  seems  to  have  been  related  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Lavaterian  sect  about  which 
JAY  AITCH  inquires.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  not  the  original  of  "  Wilderspin  "  nearly 
so  much  as  the  original  "  D'Arcy  "  who  was 
captured  by  the  doctrine  of  what  is  called  in 
the  story  the  "  Aylwinean " ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  in  reference  to  '  Aylwin,' 
that  a  story  written  to  give  expression  to 
certain  emotions  and  ideas  in  connexion 
with  the  world  and  the  universe  should,  to 
the  surprise  of  all  those  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  reading  it  before  publication,  have 
obtained  a  popularity  as  a  mere  story  equal 
to  that  of  the  ordinary  circulating-library 
novel.  • 

With  regard  to  Johann  Kaspar  Lavater 
JAY  AITCH  is  no  doubt  aware  that,  although 
this  once  noted  writer's  fame  rests  entirely 
upon  his  treatise  '  Physiognomische  Frag- 
mente,'  he  founded  a  school  of  mystics  in 
Switzerland.  This  was  before  what  is  called 
spiritualism  came  into  vogue.  I  believe  that 
the  doctrines  of  'The  Veiled  Queen'  are 
closely  related  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Lava- 
terians  ;  but  my  knowledge  on  this  matter  is 
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of  a  second-hand  kind,  and  is  derived  from 
conversations  upon  Lavater  and  his  claims 
as  a  physiognomist,  which  [  heard  many 
years  ago  at  Coombe  and  during  walks 
in  Richmond  Park  between  the  author  of 
'  Aylwin  '  and  my  father,  who,  admittedly  a 
man  of  intellectual  grasp,  went  even  further 
than  Lavater.  He  affirmed  that  not  only 
the  face,  but  the  entire  body,  of  every  man 
indicated  his  character,  if  the  observer  had 
the  insight  for  reading  it.  But,  although 
deeply  interested  in  physiognomy  (he  pos- 
sessed the  valuable  early  edition  of  Lavater's 
treatise),  he  was  a  strong  and,  I  suppose, 
prejudiced  opponent  of  all  kinds  of  mysticism. 
A  physiognomist  who  at  that  time  wrote 
under  the  name  of  "Eden  Warwick"  was 
much  discussed  by  the  author  of  'Aylwin' 
and  my  father.  I  wonder,  by-the-by,  if  any 
one  can  tell  me  who  "  Eden  Warwick  "  was. 
He  was  the  author  of  '  Notes  on  Noses,'  a 
little  book  whose  jocosity  seemed  to  hide 
a  real  seriousness  of  meaning.  I  have  at 
various  times,  years  before  the  publication  of 
'Aylwin,'  seen  quotations  from  such  a  book 
as  '  The  Veiled  Queen.'  I  especially  remem- 
ber seeing  the  motto  of  the  novel  'Aylwin  '- 
"  Quoth  Ja'afar,  bowing  low  his  head  :— '  Bold  is 
the  donkey-driver,  O  Ka'dee  !  and  bold  the  ka'dee 
who  dares  say  what  he  will  believe,  what  disbelieve 
—not  knowing  in  any  wise  the  mind  of  Allah— not 
knowing  in  any  wise  his  own  heart,  and  what  it 
shall  some  day  suffer ' " — 

introduced  into  an  article  on  Westland  Mars- 
ton's  collected  plays  and  poems,  either  in  the 
Athenaeum  or  the  Examiner,  twenty -seven 
years  ago.  A  writer  in  the  Literary  World, 
in  some  admirable  remarks  upon  this  story, 
is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  critic  who  has 
dwelt  upon  the  extraordinary  character  of 
"  Philip  Aylwin."  He  says  :— 

"  The  melancholy,  the  spiritual  isolation,  and  the 
passionate  love  of  this  master-mystic  for  his  dead 
wife  are  so  finely  rendered  that  the  readers'  sym- 

Sathies  go  out  at  once  to  this  most  pathetic  and 
jnely  figure It  would  be  difficult  for  any  sensi- 
tive man  or  woman  to  follow  Philip  Aylwin's  story 
as  related  by  his  son  without  the  tribute  of  aching 
heart  and  scalding  tears.  To  our  thinking,  the 
man's  sanity  is  more  moving,  more  supremely  tragic, 
than  even  the  madness  of  Winifred,  which  is  the 
culminating  tragedy  of  the  book." 

I  must  say  that  I  agree  with  this  writer  in 
thinking  "Philip  Aylwin"  to  be  the  most 
impressive  character  in  the  story.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  novel,  indeed,  is 
that,  although  "Philip  Aylwin"  disappears 
from  the  scene  so  early,  his  opinions,  his 
character,  and  his  dreams  are  cast  so  entirely 
over  the  book  from  beginning  to  end  that 
the  novel  might  have  been  called  'Philip 
Aylwin.'  I  have  a  special  interest  in  this 


character,  because  I  knew  the  undoubted 
original  of  the  character  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  intimacy.  Without  the  permission 
of  the  author  of  '  Aylwin,'  I  can  only  touch 
on  outward  traits — the  deep,  spiritual  life  of 
this  man  is  beyond  me.  Although  a  very 
near  relation,  he  was  not,  as  has  been  so 
often  surmised,  the  author's  father.  He 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning  in  the 
academic  sense  of  the  word,  and  possessed 
still  more  extraordinary  general  knowledge. 
He  lived  for  many  years  the  strangest  kind 
of  hermit  life,  surrounded  by  his  books  and 
old  manuscripts.  His  two  great  passions 
were  philology  and  occultism,  but  he  also 
took  great  interest  in  rubbings  from  brass 
monuments.  He  knew  more,  I  think,  of 
those  strange  writers  discussed  in  Vaughan's 
'  Hours  with  the  Mystics '  than  any  other 
person— including,  perhaps,  Vaughan  him- 
self ;  but  he  managed  to  combine  with  his 
love  of  mysticism  a  deep  passion  for  the 
physical  sciences,  especially  astronomy.  He 
seemed  to  be  learning  languages  up  to  almost 
the  last  year  of  his  life.  His  method  of  learning 
languages  was  the  opposite  of  that  of  George 
Borrow,  that  is  to  say,  he  made  great  use  of 
grammars  ;  and  when  he  died  it  is  said  that 
from  four  to  five  hundred  treatises  on  gram- 
mar were  found  among  his  books.  He  used 
to  express  great  contempt  for  Sorrow's 
method  of  learning  languages  from  diction- 
aries only. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  one  connected  with 
literature — with  the  sole  exception  of  Mr. 
Swinburne,  my  father,  and  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham 
— knew  so  much  of  him  as  I  did.  His  per- 
sonal appearance  was  exactly  like  that  of 
"  Philip  Aylwin,"  as  described  in  the  novel. 
Although  he  never  wrote  poetry,  he  trans- 
lated, I  believe,  a  good  deal  from  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  poets.  I  remember  that  he 
was  an  extraordinary  admirer  of  Shelley. 
His  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists  was  a  link  between 
him  and  Mr.  Swinburne. 

At  a  time  when  I  was  a  busy  reader  at  the 
British  Museum  Reading-Room,  I  used  fre- 
quently to  see  him,  and  he  never  seemed  to 
know  any  cne  among  the  readers  except 
myself,  and  whenever  he  spoke  to  me  it  was 
always  in  a  hushed  whisper,  lest  he  should 
disturb  the  other  readers,  which  in  his  eyes 
would  have  been  a  heinous  offence.  For  very 
many  years  he  had  been  extremely  well 
known  to  the  second-hand  booksellers,  for  he 
was  a  constant  purchaser  of  their  wares.  He 
was  a  great  pedestrian,  and,  being  very  much 
attached  to  the  north  of  London,  would  take 
long,  slow  tramps  ten  miles  out  in 
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tion  of  Highgate,  Wood  Green,  &c.  I  have  a 
very  distinct  recollection  of  calling  upon  him 
in  Myddelton  Square  at  the  time  when  I  was 
living  close  to  him  in  Percy  Circus.  Books 
were  piled  up  from  floor  to  ceiling,  appa- 
rently in  great  confusion,  but  he  seemed  to 
remember  where  to  find  every  book  and 
what  there  was  in  it.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  the  only  person  outside  those  I  have 
mentioned  who  seems  to  have  known  him 
was  that  brilliant,  but  eccentric  journalist 
Thomas  Purnell,  who  had  an  immense 
opinion  of  him  and  used  to  call  him  "  the 
scholar."  How  Purnell  managed  to  break 
through  the  icy  wall  that  surrounded  the 
recluse  always  puzzled  me ;  but  I  suppose 
they  must  have  come  across  one  another  at 
one  of  those  pleasant  inns  in  the  north  of 
London  where  "  the  scholar  "  was  taking  his 
chop  and  bottle  of  Beaune.  He  was  a  man 
that  never  made  new  friends,  and  as  one 
after  another  of  his  old  friends  died  he  was 
left  so  entirely  alone  that,  I  think,  he  saw  no 
one  except  Mr.  Swinburne,  the  author  of 
'  Aylwin,'  and  myself.  But  at  Christmas  he 
always  spent  a  week  at  the  Pines,  when  and 
where  my  father  and  I  used  to  meet  him. 
His  memory  was  so  powerful  that  lie  seemed 
to  be  able  to  recall  not  only  all  that  he  had 
read,  but  the  very  conversations  in  which  he 
had  taken  a  part.  He  died,  I  think,  at  a 
little  over  eighty,  and  his  faculties  up  to 
the  last  were  exactly  like  those  of  a  man 
in  the  prime  of  life.  He  always  reminded 
me  of  Charles  Lamb's  description  of  George 
Dyer. 

Such  is  my  outside  picture  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man ;  and  it  is  only  of  externals  that 
I  am  free  to  speak  here,  even  if  I  were  com- 
petent to  touch  upon  his  inner  life.  He 
was  a  still  greater  recluse  than  the  "  Philip 
Aylwin  "  of  the  novel.  I  think  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  he  took  up  one  or  two  Oriental 
tongues  when  he  was  seventy  years  of  age. 
Another  of  his  passions  was  numismatics, 
and  it  was  in  these  studies  that  he  sym- 
pathized with  the  author  of '  Aylwin's '  friend 
the  late  Lord  de  Tabley.  1  remember  one 
story  of  his  peculiarities  which  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  kind  of  man  he  was.  He  had  a 
brother  who  was  the  exact  opposite  of  him 
in  every  way— strikingly  good-looking,  with 
great  charm  of  manner  and  savoir  faire,  but 
with  an  ordinary  intellect  and  a  very  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  literature,  or,  indeed, 
anything  else,  except  records  of  British 
military  and  naval  exploits— where  he  was 
really  learned.  Being  full  of  admiration  of 
his  student  brother,  and  having  a  parrot-like 
instinct  for  mimicry,  he  used  to  talk  with 


great  volubility  upon  all  kinds  of  subjects 
wherever  he  went,  and  repeat  in  the  same 
words  what  he  had  been  listening  to  from 
his  brother,  until  at  last  he  got  to  be  called 
the  "  walking  encyclopaedia."  The  result 
was  that  he  got  the  reputation  of  being  a 
great  reader  and  an  original  thinker,  while 
the  true  student  and  book-lover  was  fre- 
quently complimented  on  the  way  in  which 
he  took  after  bis  learned  brother.  This  did 
not  in  the  least  annoy  the  real  student,  it 
simply  amused  him,  and  he  would  give  with 
a  dry  humour  most  amusing  stories  as  to  what 
people  had  said  to  him  on  this  subject. 

Before  I  close  this  note  I  have  a  word  to 
say  about  a  letter  concerning  my  previous 
remarks  upon  'Aylwin,'  addressed  by  Mr. 
H.  M.  Birkdale,  a  friend  of  Smetham's,  to 
the  Literary  World,  who  affirms  that  there 
are  some  points  of  likeness  between  Smetham 
and  "  Wilderspin  "  with  very  great  variations. 
This  corroborates  my  words,  for,  as  I  said, 
some  very  salient  characteristics  of  "Wilder- 
spin"  belong  to  another  artist  altogether,  and 
the  personal  history  of  Smetham  was  not  at 
all  like  that  of  "Wilderspin." 

At  the  end  of  my  notes  upon  '  Aylwin  '  in 
9th  S.  ix.  450  I  said  that,  should  any  of  your 
correspondents  ''  want  enlightening  upon 
any  matters  within  my  knowledge  in  con- 
nexion with  '  Aylwjfl,'  I  should  be  pleased 
to  come  to  their  assistance."  I  did  not  mean 
that  I  should  be  able  to  give  private  answers 
to  correspondents  who  should  send  their 
questions  to  my  private  address  ;  but  that, 
should  a  question  be  raised  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Editor  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  was  of 
sufficient  importance  to  gain  it  a  place  in  his 
columns,  I  should,  as  an  old  subscriber  to 
the  journal,  be  pleased  to  furnish  any  in- 
formation within  my  power.  I  make  this 
statement  because  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
answer  the  letters  sent  to  my  private  address. 
THOMAS  ST.  E.  HAKE. 

[We  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  being  MB. 
HAKE  depicts,  and  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  the 
portraiture.] 

ALBINO  ANIMALS  (9th  S.  ix.  307).— Herodotus 
(ii.  38)  does  not  say  that  white  cattle  were 
sacred  to  Epaphus.  He  says  that  the 
Egyptians  looked  on  male  oxen  as  belonging 
to  Epaphus,  and  for  purposes  of  sacrifice 
they  rejected  any  that  had  a  single  black 
hair.  He  further  says  that  the  animals  were 
submitted  to  a  searching  examination  to 
determine  whether  certain  marks  were  pre- 
sent or  not.  Herodotus's  statement  is  not 
quite  clear,  and  more  than  one  change  in  the 
text  has  been  proposed ;  but  he  is  usually 
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understood  to  mean  that  the  Egyptians  were 
careful  to  avoid  sacrificing  oxen  that  resem- 
bled the  sacred  Apis  in  colour  or  marks  (the 
colours  of  Apis  were  black  and  white).  Plu- 
tarch, Tiepl  "lo-iSos  /ecu  'Ocr/piSos,  31  (  =  363B), 
says  that  the  Egyptians  sacrificed  red  oxen 
(TCOV  /3owv  TOUS  Trvppous),  and  rejected  them 
if  a  single  black  or  white  hair  was  present. 
Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  88,  4)  says  that  the 
Egyptians  sacrificed  red  oxen  (TOVS  Trvppovs 
/?ous)  The  Jewish  practice  has  been  com- 
pared of  sacrificing  a  red  heifer  without  spot 
(Numbers  xix.  2),  and  the  statement  of  Mai- 
monides  ('  De  vacca  rufa,'  i.)  that  if  two  white 
or  black  hairs  are  found  on  the  beast  it  is 
not  fit  for  sacrifice.  Those  interested  in  the 
question  may  be  referred  to  'Herodot's  zweites 
Buch  mit  sachlichen  Erlauterungen  heraus- 

Ssgeben  von  Alfred   Wiederaann '  (Leipzig, 
.  G.  Teubner,  1890),  pp.  180,  181,  and  the 
references  there  given.      EDWARD  BENSLY. 
The  University,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

CASTLE  CAREWE,  PEMBROKE  (9th  S.  ix.  428, 
490). — Opinions  vary  as  to  the  pronunciation 
of  Carew.  Wintering  in  Wales  for  some  years, 
I  have  perambulated  there  by  aid  of  MR.  C.  S. 
WARD'S  excellent  guide-book,  which  informs 
us  that  "  Carew  is  locally  pronounced  Carey.' 
MR    F.  C.  BIRKBECK    TERRY,   writing    from 
Cardiff  (6th  S.  ii.  456),  states  that  while  in 
Tenby  he  "  usually  heard  Carew  pronounced 
as  Carroo  ";  and  though  my  late  friend  Sir 
John  Maclean,  the  historian,  warned  me  that 
the  natives   would   not  understand   my  in- 
quiries for  Carewe,  I  reached  there  by  means 
of  "Carroo,"  and  never  once  heard  Carey, 
remained   there    two   days,  and    discoursec 
much    with    the    incumbent.      For    specia 
reasons    I    have    sought    information    from 
Welsh  gentlemen,  and  a  few  weeks  since  a 
reverend   magistrate    in  Wales   decided  for 
"Carroo."     I    asked    the    Hon.  Mrs.   P.   B 
(daughter  of  the  late  centenarian  Lady  Jan 
Carew  of  Wexford,  who  did  not  dance  at  th 
Waterloo  ball,  and   whose    parents    fled   tc 
Haverf  ord  west,  not  Holy  head,  as  the  news 
papers  stated)  how  she  pronounced  her  familj 
name,   and    she    rendered    it    rather  a  tri 
syllable,  in  accord  with  the  ancient  spelling 
in  the  public  records— Cariou,  temp.  Hen.  II. 
Karrieu,  temp.  Ric.  I.;   Carrio,  temp.  John 
and  Karreu,  temp.  Ed.  I. 

Above  seventy  years  ago  the  Carews  o 
Antony  were  not  known  as  Careys.  Carew 
from  north  of  Cornwall  annually  visitec 
Antony  and  cut  a  turf  from  the  lawn  t 
sustain  an  alleged  title  to  the  estate.  Fo 
explanation  see  Vivian's  'Visitation  o 
Devon.'  Jonathan  Rashleigh  married  Jane 


aughter  of  Sir  John  Carew  of  Antony ; 
heir  daughter  married  the  Rev.  Charles  Pole, 
'hose  son  Reginald  assumed  the  additional 
ame  of  Carew,  in  compliance  with  the  will 
f  his  kinsman  Sir  Coventry  Carew  ;  and  his 
on  (father  of  General  Reginald  Pole  Carew) 
vas,  I  imagine,  persuaded  by  Sir  John  Mac- 
ean  to  become  a  Carey.  Sir  John,  in  an 
article  headed  'The  Families  of  Carew  and 
Jarey  Distinguished,'  stated  that  the  "  repre- 
entation  of  the  elder  line  of  this  distin- 
guished family  devolved "  eventually  on 
George  Carew,  Baron  Clopton  and  Earl  of 
Totnes,  and  ultimately  on  myself  by  descent 
Tom  his  only  sister  (Herald  and  Genealogist, 
vii.  21,  23),  by  virtue  of  which  I  presumed, 
hrough  a  friend,  to  recommend  the  general 
,o  abjure  Carey,  especially  as  his  ancestor 
Richard  Carew  wrote — 

Carew  of  ancient  Carru  was, 
And  Carru  is  a  plowe. 

'Survey  of  Cornw.,'  fo.  103,  ed.  1602. 

And  charrue,  French  for  plough,  is  phonetic- 
ally somewhat  remote  from  Carey. 

SHAMROCK,  under  'Castle  Carew  =  Carey' 
(7th  S.  iii.  447),  alluding  to  the  conveyance  of 
bhe  castle  by  Rhys  ap  Tudor,  Prince  of  South 
Wales,  to  Gerald  de  Windsor  in  marriage 
with  his  daughter  Nesta,  states  in  error  that 
the  Fitz  Geralds  descended  from  the  De  Mor- 
taines  who  accompanied  the  Conqueror,  mean- 
ing Robert,  Comte  de  Mortain,  his  uterine 
brother,  of  whom  Planche  knew  little,  and 
of  whom  I  may,  if  spared,  have  something 
to  say  touching  the  Bayeux  tapestry.  His 
daughter  Agnes  married  Andrew  de  Vitre, 
whose  grandson  Robert  married  Emma  de 
Dinan.  Their  issue  took  the  name  of  Dinan, 
from  whom  descended  Lord  Dynham,  K.G., 
Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer  to  K.  Henry  VII., 
ob.  sp.  A.D.  1500  leaving  his  eldest  sister  and 
coheiress  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Nicholas, 
Baron  Carew.  These  were  grandparents  of 
the  Earl  of  Totnes  above.  Their  mural  altar- 
tomb  is  in  Westminster  Abbey.  I  hardly 
think  SHAMROCK  knew  this  descent  when 
describing  "the  Dukes  of  Leinster,  the  Earls 
of  Desmond  and  Totnes,  and  Barons  Carew, 
also  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,"  as  descen- 
dants from  the  Mortaines. 

The  Duke  of  Leinster,  when  Marquis  of 
Kildare,  in  1858,  published  "  A  Notice  of  the 
Fitz  Geralds  or  Geraldines,  descendants  from 
'  Dominus  Otho,'  who  in  1057  was  an  honorary 
Baron  of  England,  and  said  to  have  been  of 
the  family  of  the  Gherardini  of  Florence." 
His  son  Walter,  castellan  of  Windsor,  married 
Gladys,  daughter  of  Rhiwallon  ap  Cynvyn, 
Prince  of  North  Wales.  His  grandson  Gerald 
married  the  Princess  Nesta  aforesaid,  and 
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had  three  sons— Maurice,  ancestor  of  the 
Earls  of  Kildare  ;  William,  ancestor  of  the 
Carews  ;  and  David,  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
The  Earl  of  Totnes,  however  (whose  fore- 
fathers inherited  Carew  Castle),  in  an  auto- 
graph pedigree,  makes  Maurice  the  third  son. 
This  earl  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  most  valued 
friend  and  cousin. 

In  conclusion,  a  trace  from  the  Geraldines 
may  be  of  interest :  Lucian  Lopez  ye  Fair, 
first  Lord  of  Biscay — Manso  Lopez — Inigo 
the  Left-handed — Lopez,  married  Felicia  dei 
Medici,  a  Florentine — Gerald  Dias  Lopez, 
expelled  Biscay  by  his  bastard  brother  Inigo, 
dwelt  in  Florence — Ostorio,  born  in  Florence, 
married  Sancia  de  la  Cerda,  of  the  blood 
royal  of  Castile— Othero,  went  into  Nor- 
mandy :  arms,  Ar.,  a  saltire  gules  (as  borne 
by  the  Earls  of  Kildare)— Walter  Fitz  Otho, 
castellan  of  Windsor — Gerald  de  Windsor  = 
Nesta,  da.  of  Rees  ap  Tewdor,  King  of  South 
Wales,  &c.  ('  Golden  Grove  Book  '). 

Henry,  the  poet  Earl  of  Surrey,  wrote  of 
"  the  fair  Gerafdine,"  daughter  of  the  eleventh 
Earl  of  Kildare  :— 

From  Tuscane  came  my  Lady's  worthy  race : 

Fair  Florence  was  sometime  her  ancient  seat. 

H.  H.  DRAKE. 

The  place  where  Carew  Castle  stands  was 
called  Caerau,  "the  fortified  camps."  It  be- 
longed to  Prince  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr  of  Dine- 
fawr,  who  gave  this  demesne  to  his  daughter 
Nest  for  her  dowry.  She  was  a  concubine  of 
Henry  I.,  and  married  Gerald  de  Windsore. 
There  might  be  a  tower  there  at  that  period, 
but  Gerald  is  thought  to  have  built  the 
castle,  and  his  descendants  assumed  the  sur- 
name of  De  Carew  from  this  estate.  They 
sold  or  mortgaged  it  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas,  Knt.,  finding  the  money, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  improved  and  enlarged 
the  building.  It  was  eventually  purchased 
by  Sir  John  Carew  (a  remote  descendant  of 
Sir  Edmond  Carew,  who  parted  with  it),  and 
remains  still  in  the  family. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

It  is  a  tradition  of  my  family  that  not  only 
the  Carews,  but  the  Webbers,  also  a  West  of 
England  family  (Devon  and  Cornwall),  are 
descended  from  Nesta's  son  William.  Is  this 
a  trustworthy  tradition  ?  WEBBER  J 

A  "WILD-CAT"  COMPANY  (9th  S.  ix.  405).— 
"  Wild-cat "  banks  were  those  chartered  by 
the  new  States  in  the  West  during  the  thirties. 
The  abundance  of  paper  money  caused  great 
speculation  in  land,  with  the  result  of  the 
great  panic  of  1838.  Some  banks  were  so  far 
in  the  backwoods  that  holders  of  notes  could 
never  find  them.  "  Wild -cat "  oil  wells  are 


those  drilled  in  territory  where  no  oil  has  yet 
been  found.  O.  H.  DARLINGTON. 

QUEEN  CANDACE  (9th  S.  ix  321,  353).— The 
baptismal  name  Candace  occurs  in  the  parish 
registers  and  tombstone  inscriptions  of 
St.  Ives,  Cornwall,  for  the  eighteenth  and 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is 
there  sometimes  rendered  Candice  and  Can- 
dis.  I  have  never  met  with  it  elsewhere. 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

"  ENDORSEMENT  "  :  "  DORSO  -  VENTRALITY  " 
(9th  S.  ix.  64,  212  331,  415).— All  cheques 
issued  by  the  Bankruptcy  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  require  the  signature  of  the 
payee  on  their  face,  as  in  the  case  of  Post 
Office  orders,  and  no  endorsement  is  neces- 
sary. A.  J.  DAVY. 

Torquay. 

KENNETT'S  WHARF  (5th  S.  x.  228,  393).— I 
have  an  extract  from  the  will  of  the  Rev. 
Basil  Kennett,  1686 :  "  To  eldest  son  White 
Kennett,  Lands  and  tenements  in  Folke-" 
stone,  and  lands  lying  upon  Green  Bank  and 
P-  -  Alley,  Wapping."  Would  this  be  in 
the  same  locality  as  Kennett's  Wharf,  Upper 
Thames  Street,  at  the  above  reference  *? 

R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

Sandgate.  'jt 

"MALLET "  OR  "MULLET "  (9th  S.  ix.  486).^ 
The  context  of  the  passage  "There  is  no 
more  conceit  in  him  than  is  in  a  mallet  " 
should,  I  think,  be  convincing  enough  that 
neither  "mullet"  nor,  as  Knight  has  it, 
"  mallard  "  is  meant.  Falstaff  has  previously 
declared  that  Poins's  wit  is  as  thick  as 
Tewksbury  mustard — in  other  words,  that  he 
was  thickheaded — and  further  on  he  says 
Poins  "  hath  a  weak  mind  and  an  able  body." 
Now  thickheadedness,  woodenheadedness, 
and  general  fatuity  could  not  well  be  likened 
to  a  more  insensate  article  than  a  mallet  or 
beetle.  Hence  we  have  the  similes  "as 
blind  "  or  "  as  deaf  as  a  beetle,"  "  as  helpless 
as  a  log  of  wood,"  "  blockheaded,"  &c.  The 
intention,  then,  was  evidently  to  liken  Poins's 
intellectual  equipment  to  that  of  a  mallet, 
"  conceit "  having,  of  course,  the  meaning 
that  Schmidt  assigns  to  it  of  "  mental  faculty, 
comprising  the  understanding  as  well  as  the 
imagination."  J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 

Mallet  undoubtedly  is  right.  The  phrase, 
or  its  equivalent,  beetle-head= stupid,  is  still 
quite  common  in  the  Midland  counties. 
Here  we  say  besom- keead,  but  the  idea  is  the 
same,  viz.,  thickhead  ;  and  Falstaff  had  just 
said  that  Poins's  wit  was  as  "  thick  as 
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Tewkesbury  mustard  "  (why  Tewkesbury  ?). 
Cf.  "blind  as  a  beetle."  Beetle  and  mallet  are 
almost  identical  in  meaning — in  some  places 
quite  so  C.  C.  B. 

Ep  worth. 

"MET":  POINTS  OF  THE  COMPASS  (9th  S.  x- 
5). — The  peculiarity  of  bringing  the  points 
of  the  compass  into  use  in  describing  the 
position  of  persons  and  things  is  not  confined 
to  the  island  of  Antigua.  The  habit  is  quite 
common  among  the  peasantry  in  the  south 
and  west  of  Ireland.  Jf  one  were  to  ask  a 
labourer  in  the  fields  the  whereabouts  of  his 
master  he  would  reply,  "He  is  teast  in  the 
wood,"  or  "  west  at  the  forge,"  as  the  case 
might  be.  This  peculiarity  extends  to  the 
position  of  things  in  one's  house ;  and  I 
remember  an  occasion  when  a  raw  servant- 
maid,  in  bringing  the  dishes  to  the  dinner- 
table,  whispered  to  her  mistress,  "Where  will 
I  put  the  potatoes,  ma'm— east  or  west?" 
Prof.  Keane  (Stanford's  '  Compendium,' '  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,'  vol.  ii.)  says  that 
the  Irish  brogue  is  in  evidence  in  some  of  the 
Lesser  Antilles.  This  legacy  of  the  early  Irish 
planters  may  explain  the  existence  of  the 
peculiarity  among  the  blacks  of  Antigua. 

WM.  C.  COOKE 

Vailima,  Bishopstown,  Cork. 

When  I  came  from  the  north  of  England 
to  live  in  Worcestershire,  in  1879,  I  noticed 
that  aged  country  people  would  say,  "  I  met 
a  drop  of  rain."  W.  C.  B. 

THE  NATIONAL  FLAG  (9th  S.  ix.  485;  x.  31). 
— I  would  suggest  that  the  white  ensign  is 
generally  used  on  churches  because  the  ground 
of  the  flag  is  the  cross  of  St.  George,  the 
patron  saint  of  England,  the  old  national 
flag  before  the  Union.  I  hope  A.  O.'s  sugges- 
tion to  restrict  everybodj7  to  the  Union  Jack 
will  not  be  adopted.  If  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  sake  of  a  little  variety  in  our 
decorations,  let  us  have  the  use  of  the  Union 
Jack  and  the  red,  white,  and  blue  ensigns. 

J.  R.  NUTTALL. 

I  have  recently  been  to  St.  Kilda  as  the 
bearer  of  kindly  messages  from  the  King  and 
Queen  to  the  islanders,  and  of  gifts  of  photo- 

fraphs  from  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra, 
thought  it  would  be  a  unique  event  in  the 
history  of  "  the  lone  island  "  if  His  Majesty 
would  grant  permission  for  me  to  present  a 
Royal  Standard  for  use  on  St.  Kilda  on  State 
occasions,  so  I  wrote  to  His  Majesty  on  the 
subject,  and  received  the  following  reply  : — 
Buckingham  Palace,  5th  June,  1902. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  submitting 
your  letter  of  the  2nd  inst.  to  the  King,  and  I  am 


commanded  to  request  you  in  reply  to  inform  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda,  when  you  next  visit  that 
island,  that  he  trusts  they  will  have  a  successful 
season  in  their  occupation  of  fulmar  catching.  His 
Majesty  regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  grant  you  per- 
mission to  present  a  Royal  Standard,  but  you  can 
give  the  minister  a  Union  Jack. 

Yours  faithfully, 

FRANCIS  KNOLLYS. 

The  Royal  Standard  may  only  be  used  when 
the  King  and  Queen,  or  King  or  Queen,  are 
in  actual  residence. 

CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D. 

ORANGE  BLOSSOMS  (9th  S.  x.  6).— Most  of 
the  works  on  flower-lore  to  which  I  have 
access  speak  of  the  use  of  orange  blossoms  at 
weddings  as  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
and  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  orange  tree, 
bearing  fruit  and  flowers  together,  is  a  symbol 
of  fecundity.  This  is,  I  should  imagine,  the 
real  reason  of  the  custom.  Folkard  ('  Plant- 
Lore  ')  says  that  in  Crete  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom are  sprinkled  with  orange-flower  water, 
and  that  in  Sardinia  oranges  are  attached  to 
the  horns  of  the  oxen  which  draw  the  nuptial 
carriage.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  any  such 
reason  as  Thackeray  supposes  here.  Dr. 
Brewer  ('  Diet,  of  Phrase  and  Fable ')  says 
the  Saracen  brides  carried  orange  blossoms 
at  weddings,  and  suggests  that  our  modern 
custom  is  a  survival,  or  revival,  of  theirs. 
The  second  stanza  of  the  song  "  She  wore  a 
wreath  of  roses  "  begins 

A  wreath  of  orange  blossoms 
When  next  we  met  she  wore. 

I  do  not  know  the  date  of  this  ;  but  it  must, 
I  think,  be  older  than  '  Vanity  Fair.' 

C.  C.  B. 

The  charming  old  song  which  commences 
with  the  line  "She  wore  a  wreath  of  roses," 
and  contains  the  words  "  with  a  wreath  of 
orange  blossoms  upon  her  snowy  brow,"  was 
in  vogue  in  the  early  thirties,  and  would 
seem  to  imply  that  the  decoration  in  ques- 
tion was  then  an  established  custom  at 
weddings.  Perhaps  DR.  MURRAY  can  ascer- 
tain the  date  of  its  composition. 

C.  T.  SAUNDERS. 

[T.  Haynes  Bayly,  the  writer  of  the  song,  died  in 
1839.] 

This  subject  has  been  repeatedly  discussed 
in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  for  which  see  lsfc  S.  viii.,  ix.  ; 
3rd  S.  x.,  xi.  ;  4th  S.  i. ;  7tn  S.  vii.  A  question 
arises  out  of  the  quotation  given  by  DR. 
MURRAY  from  'Vanity  Fair'  in  1848,  but 
which  is  attributed  in  Annandale's  '  Imperial 
Dictionary '  to  the  Rev.  Frederick  Farrar, 
D.D.  Who  was  the  author? 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
[The  quotation  is  Thackeray's  as  given.] 
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HERRICK'S  '  HESPERIDES  ' :  "  LUTES  OF 
AMBER"  (9th  S.  ix.  408,  471;  x.  17).— With 
due  deference  to  MR.  STEPHENS'S  views,  I 
submit  that  when  an  article  is  stated  to  be 
"of"  a  particular  substance,  one  does  not 
understand  that  it  is  merely  decorated  or 
framed  therewith.  In  resolving  the  am- 
biguity of  "amber"  or  "electrum,"  casually 
mentioned,  one  must  therefore  rely  on  the 
predominant  applicability  or  appropriateness 
of  one  or  other  substance. 

Formerly,  too,  in  the  absence  of  chemical 
analysis,  the  distinction  between  a  metal  and 
the  fossil  resin  was  not  very  apparent. 
Cassiodorus,  for  instance,  though  quoting 
Pliny  (who  distinguishes  amber  from  elec- 
trum), nevertheless  calls  BaltH  amber  "suda- 
tile  metallum."  Again,  the  old  chronicler 
who  credits  the  ancient  Britons  with  the 
possession  of  "  electrina  atque  vitrea  vasa " 
was  doubtless  unconscious  of  any  possible 
misapprehension.  Until,  however,  cups  of 
fossil  amber  were  really  unearthed,  there  was 
an  opening  here  for  the  continuance  of  the 
scholastic^  strife  over  Penelope's  necklace— 
Xpvcreov,  rj\eKTpoi<riv  ffpfjievov,  r/f\LOv  oi's — and 
other  Homeric  passages,  in  which,  by  the 
archaeological  discoveries  of  contemporaneous 
amber  ornaments,  the  probability  of  rjXfKTpov 
being  the  "only  gem  mentioned  by  Homer" 
has  been  largely  augmented.  J.  DORMER. 

"THE  BEATIFIC  VISION"  (9th  S.  ix.  509).— I 
am  not  sure  as  to  the  first  use  of  the  phrase 
"Visio  beatifica,"  but  the  doctrine  under- 
lying it  was  defined  by  Benedict  XII.  in 
the  Constitution  'Benedictus  Deus '  (4  Kal. 
Fehr.,  1330).  In  it  he  speaks  of  a  "  visio 
divinse  essentiae  intuitiva  et  etiam  facialis," 

and   says  that    "ex   tali   visione animse 

eorum,  qui  iam  decesserunt,  sunt  vere  beatse." 
The  Greek  'Orthodox  Confession'  (1643), 
P.  i.  q.  126,  speaks^  of  rj  Oeiopia  rfjs  fjLaKapias 
TpiaSos  as  Trdcnjs  «i5c/>po(nnjjs  TrArypco/ia. 

JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 

''ASTONISH  THIS  NATIVES"  (9th  S.  ix.  267).— 
This  expression  I  have  heard  many  years  ago 
in  the  form  of  a  riddle,  and  believe  that  it 
may  be  found  in  '  The  Boy's  Own  Book  '  :— 

"  Why  is  Capt.  Cook  firing  on  the  savages  at 
Otaheite  like  a  man  opening  oysters?  Answer: 
Because  he  astonishes  the  natives." 

Capt.  Cook  was  killed  in  1779.  I  once 
heard  a  witty  chaplain  at  Oxford  at  an 
oyster  supper  observe,  "It  is  our  opening 
day,"  referring  to  the  celebrated  glee  by 
Bishop,  which  had  just  been  sung,  'The 
Chough  and  Crow,'  from  the  opera  of  '  Guy 
Mannering.'  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 


WALDBY  ARMS  (9th  S.  ix.  448).— Although 
no  direct  answer  to  the-inquiry,  I  recommend 
your  correspondent  to  turn  to  articles  in 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  4th  S.  vi.  459  ;  8th  S.  xii.  8,  72,  on 
the  Wai d  by  families. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

STONING  THE  WREN  (9th  S.  ix.  108,  234).— 
The  Manx  fishermen  dare  not  go  to  sea  with- 
out one  of  these  birds  taken  dead  with  them 
for  fear  of  storms.  See  '  Scottish  Gallovidian 
Encyclopaedia,'  p.  157. 

J.  HOLDEN  MAC-MICHAEL. 

MARKS  ON  TABLE  LINEN  (9th  S.  ix.  427). — 
"  Nemo  me  impune  lacesset "  alludes  to  the 
prickles  of  the  thistle,  and  consequently  was 
adopted  as  the  motto  of  the  Order  of  the 
Thistle.  It  was  first  used  on  coins  of 
James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of  England ,  and 
I  think  it  is  the  motto  of  the  Royal  Scots 
Greys.  J.- HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 

"Nemo  me  impune  lacesset":  no  man 
shall  provoke  me  with  impunity.  This  is 
the  motto  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle,  and 
has  reference  to  the  rough  nature  of  that 
plant.  It  was  first  introduced  on  the  coins 
of  James  VI.  of  Scotland.  The  figure  of  a 
man  is  that  of  St.  Andrew,  probably  sur- 
rounded by  rays,  a£ffl  having  its  four  limbs 
alternating  with  the  four  points  of  a  lozenge. 
EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"  SIXES  AND  SEVENS  "  (9th  S.  ix.  427  ;  x,  55). 
—The  suggestion  that  this  phrase  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  learning  elementary  arith- 
metic is  entirely  beside  the  mark.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  reference  is  to  gambling. 
If  any  reader  cares  to  consult  my  edition  of 
Chaucer  he  will  find  that  I  explain  the  line 
in  'Troil.,'  iv.  622,  by  "Boldly  stake  the 
world  on  casts  of  the  dice  ";  and  I  refer  to 
my  notes  on  Chaucer,  '  Cant.  Tales,'  B.  124 
and  C.  653  ;  compare  also  B.  3851.  Set  is  a 
technical  term,  and  actually  occurs  in  the 
very  play  to  which  we  are  referred  for  "  six 
and  seven  ";  for  in  '  Rich.  II.,'  IV.  i.  57,  is  the 
line,  "Who  sets  me  else?  by  heaven,  I'll 
throw  at  all."  Cf.  '  1  Henry  IV.,'  IV.  i.  46  ; 
'  Rich.  III.,'  V.  iv.  9  ;  'Troil.  and  Cres.,' prol. 
22  ;  '  Jul.  Caesar,'  V.  i.  75 ;  '  Macb.,'  III.  i. 
113 ;  '  King  Lear,'  I.  iv.  136.  Seven  was  a 
favourite  "  chance "  in  the  game  of  hazard  ; 
hence,  "  to  set  on  seven  "  was  to  risk,  to  take 
one's  luck.  "  Thus  he  settez  on  seiien  with  his 
sekyre  knyghttez";  'Morte  Arthure,'  1.  2131. 
At  the  same  game  double  sixes  was  a  losing 
throw.  The  transition  from  the  notion  of 
haphazard  to  that  of  disorder  was 
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enough  ;  compare  the  history  of  the  word 
hazard.  The  sense  is  clear  in  the  line,  "  Or 
wager  laid  at  six  and  seven,"  Butler's 
'Hudibras'  (Johnson,  no  reference).  The 
older  phrase  was  six  and  five  ;  this  is  Chaucer's 
sis  cink,  and  Lydgate's  sys  and  cinq  ('  Chau- 
cerian Pieces,'  p.  393).  Hence  it  is  that 
Bacon  has  :  "In  1588  there  sat  in  the  see  of 
Rome  a  fierce  thundering  friar,  that  would 
set  all  at  six  and  seven,  or  at  six  and  five,  if 
you  allude  to  his  name  "  (Sixtus) ;  quoted  in 
Johnson  (no  reference).  It  is  curious  that 
the  dictionaries  give  so  poor  an  account  of 
the  matter.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

AMERICAN  EDITION  OF  DICKENS  (9th  S.  ix. 
387). — The  edition  on  parchment  will  be  pub- 
lished by  G.  D.  Sproul,  of  New  York,  and  is 
limited  to  fifteen  sets,  each  set  contain- 
ing about  150  volumes.  The  printing  of  this 
"St.  Dunstan"  edition  will  be  on  one  side 
only  of  the  skins,  and  every  page  illuminated 
by  hand  ;  the  title-pages,  chapter-headings, 
and  tailpieces,  specially  designed,  will  also 
be  elaborately  decpratea.  Many  other  unique 
features  are  promised,  such  as  critical  intro- 
ductions by  Swinburne,  Gosse,  Dobson, 
Henley,  &c.,  and  a  series  of  new  illustrations. 
This  is  essentially  an  edition  which  appeals 
to  the  millionaire  "  collector,"  for  the  price 
will  be  a  thousand  dollars  a  volume,  or 
30,000^.  for  the  set !  F.  G.  KITTON. 

THE  LOCOMOTIVE  AND  GAS  (9th  S.  vi.  227, 
358  :  ix.  118,  317,  372  ;  x.  35).— There  is  a 
slight  error  which  should,  I  think,  be  rectified 
in  my  last  communication.  Gaslights  were 
not  first  used  in  Pall  Mall  in  1809.  It  was  in 
1807  that  one  side  only  of  Pall  Mall  was 
lighted  with  gas  (Beckmann).  In  Haydn's 
'Dictionary  of  Dates'  it  is  merely  stated 
generally  that  "  gaslights  were  used  in  light- 
ing Pall  Mall  in  1809* 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

AN  UNKNOWN  FLEETWOOD  PEDIGREE  (9th  S. 
ix.  261,  429,  513).— MR.  PINK'S  appreciative 
criticism,  and  the  general  interest  my  notes 
on  the  Regicide's  descendants  appear  to  have 
evoked,  have  induced  me  to  compile  the  fol- 
lowing memoranda,  which  are  necessarily 
incomplete. 

George  Fleetwood.  —  MR.  PINK  may  be 
right  as  to  the  third  of  this  name  being  a 
figment  of  Lipscomb's  imagination.  In 
Allegations  for  Marriage  Licences  issued  by 
the  Vicar-General  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  July,  1679-June,  1687,  on 
10  December,  1679,  there  is  an  entry  of  a 
"George  Fleetwood  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Bachelor,  about  27,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Stebbings 


of  Wissett,*  co.  Suffolk,  Spinster, at 

Halsworth,  co.  Suffolk."  According  to 
Blaydes's  '  Genealogia  Bedfordiensis '  they 
were  married  at  Barton-le-Cley,  co.  Beds,  on 
20  July,  1680.  Can  this  be  the  third  George  1 
There  should  not  be  much  difficulty  in  tracing 
his  parentage.  In  addition  to  the  counties 
mentioned  by  MR.  PINK  (and,  of  course, 
Lancashire  and  Stafford),  I  have  traced  the 
name  in  Berks,  Cambridge,  Cheshire,  Devon, 
Essex,  Hants,  Herts,  Norfolk,  Somerset, 
Surrey,  Warwick,  Wilts,  Worcester,  and  Yorks, 
while  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  Ireland,  and  Australia. 

The  note  about  the  East  Indian  Fleetwoods 
(9th  S.  ix.  430)  is  interesting.  Was  the  Mary 
Caryl  mentioned  in  Mrs.  Penny's  work,  whom 
Edward  Fleetwood  married  in  March,  1694, 
one  of  the  Sussex  Carylls  ?  Dallaway's 
'  Sussex '  unfortunately  throws  no  light  on 
the  point.  There  was  correspondence  (Caryll 
Papers,  British  Museum)  between  John 
Caryll,  jun.,  of  Ladyholt  near  Midhurst,  and 
later  of  West  Grinstead,  Sussex,  and  Bene- 
dicta  Fleetwood,  abbess  of  a  convent  of 
English  Benedictines  at  Dunkirk  about  1713- 
1720,  chiefly  regarding  the  sale  of  a  farm 
belonging  to  Benedicta  Fleetwood,  which 
gives  colour  to  the  surmise.  If  the  abbess 
can  be  identified,  it  may  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  the  branch  to  which  the  Madras  Fleet- 
woods  belonged.  The  arms  and  crest  given 
in  Mrs.  Penny's  book  are  those  of  the  Fleet- 
wood  family,  but  the  three  martlets  on  the 
dexter  side  of  the  shield  are  facing  the 
sinister,  so  that  the  martlets  of  each  pair  face 
each  other.  Are  they  correctly  copied  from 
the  monument  in  the  old  cemetery  of 
St.  Mary  ? 

Probably  Charles  Fleetwood,  of  Edgware 
Road,  Paddington,  who  died  in  April,  1784 — 
will  dated  24  September,  1783,  proved 
9  January,  1786,  administration  granted 
samedate  to  Charles  Chapman — was  a  member 
of  the  branch  alluded  to.  He  left  two 
children,  minors — viz.,  Charles,  in  1786  at 
Burdway  in  Bengal,  and  Frances,  at  school 
at  Chigwell  in  1783  In  Chancery  proceed- 
ings in  1787  their  ages  are  given  as  thirteen 
and  seventeen  respectively. 

Can  any  reader  give  particulars  of  a 
Charles  Fleetwood  who  bought  the  Drury 
Lane  patent  in  March,  1734?  There  is  an 
allusion  to  him  in  Doran's  '  Their  Majesties' 
Servants, 'and  to  him  and  his  son  in  Chaloner 
Smith's  'British  Mezzotinto  Portraits.' 


*  The  Confiscation  Acts  of  1651  and  1652  preserve 
the  rights  of  General  Charles  Fleetwood  and  his 
first  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Smith,  in  the 
manor  of  Wisset,  co.  Suffolk,  among  other  places. 
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Edward  Fleet  wood,  of  Holland,  in  co. 
Lancaster,  aged  about  one  hundred,  living 
in  1634.  This  entry  occurs  in  a  pedigree  in 
the  'Visitation  of  London,  1633-1635'  (vol.  xv., 
Harl.  Society),  signed  by  Geoffrey  Fleetwood 
the  son.  Centenarians  are  rare  even  nowa- 
days, when  the  average  duration  of  life  is 
longer ;  can  MR.  PINK  verify  the  dates  of 
birth  and  death  of  this  patriarch  ?  It  would 
be  interesting  to  have  positive  proof,  as 
Geoffrey  may  have  been  "pulling  the  leg" 
of  the  amiable  gentleman  who  recorded  the 
pedigree. 

The  Fleet  woods  were  connected  by  marriage 
with  the  family  of  Milton,  as  Thomas  Milton, 
Deputy-Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  Chancery,  and 
nephew  of  the  great  Milton,  married  Martha, 
daughter  of  Charles  Fleetwood,  of  Northamp- 
ton. Milton's  cottage  at  Chalfont  St.  Giles 
was  built  by  the  Fleetwood  family,  as  appears 
by  their  arms  over  the  door. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  Samuel  Cooper, 
who  painted  the  known  miniature  of  the 
regicide,  was  uncle  by  marriage  to  Alexander 
Pope. 

The  Fleetwoods  have  represented  at  least 
one  constituency  in  Parliament  during  the 
reign  of  nearly  every  sovereign  from  Ed- 
ward VI.  to  Victoria  inclusive ;  but  here  I 
am  trespassing  on  ground  MR.  PINK  has 
made  peculiarly  his  own,  as  a  reference  to 
the  too  little  known,  but  valuable  work  by 
Messrs.  Pink  and  Beavan  on  the  '  Parlia- 
mentary Representation  of  Lancashire '  will 
easily  prove. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  mention  that  the  his- 
toric estate  of  the  Vache  is  now  (July)  being 
offered  for  sale.  R.  W.  B. 

LADY  NOTTINGHAM  (9th  S.  ix.  128,  213,  455 ; 
x.  11). — The  reprinting  of  an  old  tradition 
should  rout  all  other  approaching  columns. 
The  following  truly  "extraordinary  feat  of 
maternity  "  is  related  of  Margaret,  who  is 
stated  to  have  been  the  great-great-grand- 
daughter of  King  Stephen  and  the  wife  of 
Herman,  Count  of  Henneberg  : — 

"Margaret is  said  to  have  borne  at  one  birth, 

in  1276,  365  children,  the  one  half  males,  baptized 
John,  and  the  other  half  females,  baptized  Elizabeth, 
the  odd  one  being  a  hermaphrodite." 

The  lady  is  reported  to  have  died  shortly 
afterwards  !  RONALD  DIXON. 

AINSWORTH  THE  NOVELIST  (9th  S.  ix.  409 ; 
x.  10,  57). — No  official  biography  of  Ainsworth 
has  appeared  or  is  likely  to  appear.  For  the 
"  Windsor  Edition "  of  his  novels,  now  in 
course  of  publication  by  Messrs.  Gibbings  & 
Co.,  I  have  written  a  memoir,  somewhat 
fuller  in  character  than  that  which  I  con- 


tributed to  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy.' As  many  of.  his  romances  are  of 
historical  interest  there  has  been  added  to 
the  memoir  a  chronology  of  the  novels,  which 
range  in  point  of  date  from  the  thirteenth  to 
the  nineteenth  century. 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 
Manchester. 

BYRON'S  GRANDFATHER  (9th  S.  ix.  509 ;  x. 
52).— In  the  'Registers'  of  Bath  Abbey, 
recently  published  by  the  Harleian  Society, 
I  find  the  following  burial  entry  :  "  1779. 
Jan.  15.  George  Gordon,  Esq.  Under  Mrs. 
Peirce's  stone,  by  the  font."  But  there  is  no 
reference  made  to  the  cause  of  death. 

T.  C.-F. 

HALLEY  FAMILY  (9th  S.  x.  27).— The  streets 
mentioned  by  MR.  McPiKE  are  on  the  north- 
east and  east  sides  of  London.  It  appears 
probable  that  they  are  named  after  Edmund 
Halley,  F.R.S.,  Astronomer  Royal  to  George  I. 
According  to  the '  D.N.B.'  Halley  was  born  at 
Haggerston,  lived  at  Islington,  afterwards  in 
the  City,  and  was  buried  at  Lee  in  Kent.  I 
venture  to  make  the  suggestion,  seeing  that 
a  considerable  part  of  Halley's  life  seems  to 
have  been  spent  more  or  less  on  the  east  side 
of  London.  CITTHBERT  E.  A.  CLAYTON. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

AN  HEUSKARIAN  KARITY  IN  THE  BODLEIAN 
LIBRARY  (9th  S.  viii.  378  ;  ix.  Ill,  415  ;  x.  14). 
—The  h  in  Heuskarian  is  intrusive,  the 
Basques  themselves  calling  their  language 
Eskuara,  Euskara,  Uskara  (see  'Chambers's 
Encyclopaedia,'  art.  'Basques,'  and  'H.E.D./ 
voc.  '  Euskarian ').  R.  B— R  says  very  pro- 
perly that  the  indefinite  article  preceding  it 
"  should  be  a,  not  an,  as  the  sound  of  the  first 
syllable  is  you,  though  the  letters  are  eu." 
Many  writers  follow  the  rule,  "a  before  a 
consonant,  an  before  a  vowel,"  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  the  sound,  not 
the  shape,  of  the  letters,  arid  oblivious  of  the 
Euclidean  axiom  that  things  equal  to  the 
same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other.  They 
use  an  before  "euphony,"  "ewe,"  "  use,"  and 
every  other  word  with  the  like  beginning — 
which  I  cannot  affirm  to  be  incorrect,  the 
syllables  eu,  ew,  and  u  being  certainly  not 
consonantal,  for  no  consonant  or  conjunction 
of  consonants  is  a  syllable.  But  why  do  they 
use  a  before  words  beginning  with  ?/,  which 
also  is  not  a  consonant,  but  leading  partner 
in  an  association  of  vowels  1  If  it  is  for 
euphony  that  they  write  "  a  youth  "  and  "  a 
yew,"  the  same  reason  has  force  in  the  cases 
of  "use,"  which  differs  phonetically  from 
"youth"  only  in  the  consonantal  ending, 
and  of  "ewe,  which  is  absolutely  identical 
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in  sound  with  "  yew. "  Let  these  instances 
suffice.  The  late  Mr.  Gladstone  always  wrote 
"an  European,"  "an  universal,"  "an  one," 
&c. ;  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  does  likewise — 
at  which  I  marvel  not,  for  it  was  in  a  book 
written  by  a  clerical  "  brither  Scot "  that  I 
met  some  time  ago  with  the  horrific  combina- 
tion "a  habitual."  The  question  of  an  before 
h  has  already  been  fully  discussed  in  'N.  &  Q.' 
(8th  S.  i.  89).  F.  ADAMS. 

FASHIONABLE  SLANG  OF  THE  PAST  (9th  S. 
ix.  368,  495).— If  "fierce"  was  New  York's 
latest  slang  phrase  in  1900,  it  has  been  a  long 
time  travelling  from  England  !  Fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  ago  it  was  a  very  common 
schoolboy  adjective,  applied  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  your  correspondent  reports 
it  at  the  latter  reference.  CHAS.  WELSH. 

Boston,  Mass.,  U.S. 

With  regard  to  this  matter,  I  recently 
heard  in  a  high-class  hotel  a  remarkably 
well-dressed  lady,  when  ordering  luncheon 
for  herself  and  husband,  say  :  "  Have  you 
any  beer  ? "  On  receiving  a  reply  in  the 
affirmative, she  added,  "Then  let  me  have  some 
beer  right  away."  HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 

119,  Elms  Road,  S.W. 

BOON  FOR  BOOKWORMS  (9th  S.  ix.  406,  453 ; 
x.  17). — Ribbon-markers  are  no  boon  for,  but 
a  nuisance  to  me,  an  old  bookworm  from 
boyhood.  I  have  always  regarded  them  with 
horror,  as  doing  more  harm  to  books  than 
conferring  a  boon  on  the  reader.  At  least  I, 
for  one,  have  absolutely  set  my  face  against 
them,  and  instantly  remove  them  if  found  in 
books  I  purchase.  They  (such  is  my  experi- 
ence) fray  the  edges  of  the  leaves  and  pre- 
vent the  book  from  properly  closing,  besides 
oftentimes  unduly  causing  a  crack  either  in 
the  back  or  binding.  I  regard  them  as  amongst 
the  worst  enemies  of  books. 

J.  B.  McGovERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C-on-M.,  Manchester. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  choice  "  Bayard 
Series  "  of  companionable  books,  commencing 
with  '  The  Story  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,' 
published  in  1868,  &c.,  by  Sampson  Low  & 
Co.,  London.  Four  of  the  volumes  have  a 
silk  ribbon-marker  each,  and  eleven  volumes 
have  not  been  so  furnished. 

HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 

119,  Elms  Road,  S.W. 

THOMAS  PHAER,  OF  CILGERRAN  (9th  S.  ix. 
467  ;  x.  35).— He  died  in  1560  ;  his  will  was 
proved  in  P.C.C.  in  1561.  As  correctly  stated 
by  MR.  WILLIAMS,  he  was  M.P.  for  Carmar- 
then borough,  1547-52  ;  for  that  of  Cardigan 
in  the  last  two  Parliaments  of  Mary,  Octc-ber 


to  December,  1555,  and  January  to  Novem- 
ber, 1558  ;  and  also  in  the  first  Parliament  of 
Elizabeth,  January  to  May,  1559.  If  D.  M.  R. 
will  refer  to  the  Parliamentary  Returns  he 
will  find  that  there  was  no  Parliament 
between  May,  1559,  and  January,  1562/3. 

W.  D.  PINK. 

GRACE  BEFORE  MEAT  (9th  S.  x.  7).  — 
Very  many  articles  have  already  appeared 
in  'N.  &  Q.'  on  the  custom  and  form  of 
saying  grace  both  before  and  after  meals,  for 
which  see  5th  S.  viii.,  xi.  ;  7th  S.  i.,  ii.,iii.,  viii., 
x.,  xi.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"Box  HARRY"  (9th  S.  ix.  449  ;  x.  13).— May  I 
point  out  that  in  1893  (8th  S.  iii.  128)  1  asked 
for  the  derivation  of  this  phrase?  Replies  as 
to  the  meaning  came  at  pp.  237  and  275  of 
that  volume,  but  no  light  was  thrown  on  the 
derivation.  The  subject  is  indexed  under 
'  Proverbs  and  Phrases,'  s.v.  (  Harry.' 

JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

HOBBINS  FAMILY  (9th  S.  x.  28).— Twenty 
years  ago  I  was  acquainted  with  three  maiden 
ladies,  sisters,  who  all  lived  to  a  great  age, 
and  were  connected  with  Worcester  and 
Warwick.  They  lent  me  a  family  Bible 
(1632-3-4),  from  the  fly-leaf  of  which  I  copied 
these  notes  : — 

Oliuer  Hobbins  his  Bible,  26  Apr.  1674. 

Stephen  Hobbins  his  Book,  1763. 

Oliuer  Hobbins  was  baptized  the  19  day  of 
January,  1658  [1658/9]. 

William  Hobbins  was  baptized  the  28  of  Novem- 
ber, 1660. 

Oliuer  Hobbins  was  born  the  26  of  December  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1668  [?  error  for  1658]. 

William  Hobbins  the  brother  of  Oliuer  Hobbins 
was  born  the  first  day  of  Nouember  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1670  [?  error  for  1660]. 

Alice  Hobbins  widdow  died  the  first  day  of 
June  1699  about  fowr  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

For  "Redmarsley,"  "Herefordshire,"  read 
Redmarley,  Worcestershire.  W.  C.  B. 

There  are  still  remaining  in  Warwick- 
shire a  few  members  of  a  Catholic  yeoman 
family  of  Hobbins,  who  for  generations  were 
free  tenants  of  the  Throckmortons.  If  your 
correspondent  cares  to  have  particulars  of 
them,  I  can  put  him  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
the  information. 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

TIB'S  EVE  (9th  S.  ix.  109,  238,  335  ;  x.  33).— I 
would  ask  to  be  allowed  to  tender  my  hearty 
thanks  to  all  the  kind  friends  who  have 
written  under  this  heading.  I  have  just 
come  across  the  following  in  Lytton's 
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'  Harold,'  which,  I  think,  might  fitly  be  added 
to  the  Tib  bibliography  : — 

"  'Ye  are  still  in  your  leading-strings,  Norman,' 
replied  the  Saxon,  waxing  good-humoured  in  his 
contempt.  '  We  have  an  old  saying  and  a  wise  one — 
All  came  from  Adam  except  Tib  the  ploughman  ; 
but  when  Tib  grows  rich  all  men  call  him  "  dear 
brother."  ' " — Chap.  vi.  Book  vi. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Antonio  Stradivari :  his  Life  and  Work,  1644-11 '37. 

By  W.  Henry  Hill,  Arthur  F.  Hill,  F.S.A.,  and 

Alfred  E.  Hill.  (Hill  &  Sons.) 
As  the  man  who  perfected  the  violin,  Antonio 
Stradivari  deserves  and  has  found  biographers. 
These  belong  to  recent  years.  Until  the  last 
century  was  well  advanced  the  idea  that  a 
craftsman  could  merit  such  attention  as  has  been 
bestowed  upon  Stradivari  had  not  entered  the 
minds  of  men,  and  the  honours  of  a  full  biography 
were  reserved  for  the  monarch,  the  statesman,  the 
warrior,  the  writer,  and  the  artist.  Recognition  of 
the  merits  of  Stradivari  was,  moreover,  slow  in 
growth.  In  England,  and  in  France  also,  it  was 
not.  until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  the 
violins  of  Stradivari  triumphed  in  general  estima- 
tion over  those  of  his  master  Nicolo  Amati  and 
other  members  of  the  same  family,  and  of  Jacob 
Stainer,  the  great  German  violin-maker.  In  the 
penultimate  decade  of  the  last  century  Signer 
Mandelli,  of  Cremona,  collected  materials  for  a  life 
of  Antonio  Stradivari  in  special  honour  of  his  native 
city.  These  materials  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Hill,  who  are  experts  as  well  as  enthusiasts, 
and  whose  researches  have  extended  over  a  further 
ten  years.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  handsome,  well- 
written,  and  brilliantly  illustrated  volume  before 
us.  The  main  facts  of  the  life  of  Antonio  Stradivari 
are  as  well  known  as  they  are  likely  to  be,  and  com- 
paratively little  has  been  added  in  this  respect  to 
the  information  which  has  been  for  a  score  years 
accessible  to  the  public.  Zealously  conducted 
researches  have  been  made  into  the  origin  and 
pedigree  of  Stradivari,  but  have  been  attended 
with  no  very  conspicuous  success.  So  far  back  as 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  name, 
variously  spelt,  was  borne  by  more  or  less  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  Cremona.  Between  these, 
•  however,  and  the  subject  of  the  biography  no  con- 
nexion is  to  be  traced,  and  the  genealogical  table 
which  has  been  compiled  for  the  volume  begins 
with  Alessandro  Stradivari,  born  15  January,  1602, 
the  father  of  Antonio.  On  the  other  hand,  direct 
descendants  of  the  great  Cremona  violin-maker 
still  exist,  the  birth  01  one  being  chronicled  under 
the  date  1883,  and  a  second  having  died  last 
year.  The  name,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Payne,  is  a  plural  form  of  stradivare,  a  Lombard 
variety  of  stratiere  (stratiaritis),  a  doiianier  or  toll- 
collector.  A  different  origin  seems  favoured  by 
Signer  Mandelli.  No  record  of  the  birth  of  Antonio 
has  been  traced  in  Cremona,  which  his  parents  are 
supposed  to  have  quitted  on  account  of  the  ravages 
of  the  plague.  Upon  his  two  marriages  there  is 
little  temptation  to  dwell.  Stradivari  s  provision 


of  a  tomb  for  himself  and  his  children  was  unavail- 
ing. On  his  death,  on  19  December,  1737,  at  the 
reputed  age  of  ninety-five'  (Messrs.  Hill  make  it  a 
year  or  two  less),  Antonio  was  buried  in  the  tomb 
which  he  had  bought  in  a  small  chapel,  named 
after  the  yirgin  of  the  Rosary,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Domenico.  This  edifice  already  contained  the 
remains  of  his  second  wife,  and  subsequently  re- 
ceived those  of  various  descendants.  In  1869  this 
church,  having  fallen  into  decay  and  reached  a 
stage  that  was  judged  dangerous,  was  pulled  down, 
anal  its  site  was  converted  into  a  public  garden. 
During  the  process  of  demolition  little  attention 
seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  human  remains, 
and  the  bones  of  Antonio  Stradivari  and  certain  of 
his  family  appear  to  have  been  shuffled  into  an 
obscure  grave.  When  the  basilica  was  destroyed, 
however,  the  stone  which  marked  the  resting-place 
of  the  Stradivari  was  respected.  It  is  still,  with 
its  motto,  "  Di  Antoni  Stradivari  e  suoi  eredi 
Anno  1729,"  to  be  seen  in  Cremona,  in  the  vaults  of 
the  Palazzo  dei  Tribunali.  Of  the  stone,  of  what 
remains,  or  remained,  of  the  church  of  St.  Domenico, 
and  of  the  residence  occupied  by  Antonio  and  his 
progeny  illustrations  are  given.  It  is  with  the 
technical  details,  supplied  in  abundance,  that  the 
musical  reader  will  bVmost  concerned.  Rightly  to 
pronounce  on  these  requires  the  skill  and  know- 
ledge of  an  expert.  The  opinion  generally  held, 
that  the  best  work  of  Stradivari  was  done  in  1710 
and  shortly  afterwards,  seems  shared  by  Messrs. 
Hill.  Singular  value  attaches  to  the  illustrations, 
which  form  an  important  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  musical  instruments.  In  an  introductory 
note  by  Lady  Huggins,  who  has  taken  an  earnest 
and  friendly  interest  in  the  work,  it  is  said  that 
"  the  strange  beauty  ofriolins,  which  has,delighted 
so  many,  has  never  oeen  so  well  represented."  This 
is  strictly  true.  We  know  of  no  designs  of  a  similar 
class  approaching  in  beauty  the  coloured  repre- 
sentations of  the  violins  and  violas  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Oldham  and  other  amateurs  and  col- 
lectors. The  illustrations  in  the  text  are  also 
excellent  in  all  respects.  From  Lady  Huggins  we 
also  learn  that  the  present  volume  is  the  last  of  a 
trilogy,  the  first  of  which  in  order  of  appearance, 
issued,  in  1892,  consisted  of  the  life  of  Giovanni 
Paolo  Maggini  (more  frequently  spelt  Magini). 
The  second  will  deal  with  Gasparo  da  (or  di) 
Salo,  and  the  third  is  the  present  work.  Di 
Salo  is  held  to  represent  the  beginning,  Magini  the 
early  development,  and  Stradivari  the  perfecting 
of  violins,  the  space  occupied  by  the  three  pro- 
cesses covering  roughly  a  century  and  a  half.  The 
augmented  prices  realized  by  Stradivari  violins 
act,  we  are  told,  unfavourably  on  amateurs,  and 
there  are  now  only  three  known  possessors  of  a 
quartet  of  Stradivari's  instruments.  These  are  Mr. 
C.  Oldham,  F.R.C.S.  (of  Brighton),  Mr.  R.  E. 
Brandt,  and  Baron  Knoop.  The  book  is  dedicated 
to  Mr.  William  Ebsworth  Hill,  the  father  of  the 
writers,  of  whom  an  excellent  likeness  is  given. 
The  elder  Mr.  Hill  was  what  is  known  as  "a 
character,"  and  was  an  admirable  judge  of  violins. 
In  this  respect  he  must  yield,  however,  to  Mr. 
Alfred  Hill,  whose  knowledge  is  unsurpassed.  No 
work  equally  handsome  and  authoritative  has  been 
written  on  the  fascinating  subject.  Writers  such 
as  Engel,  Fleming,  Sibere,  and  others  have  dealt 
with  violins  and  their  makers.  The  subject  is  now 
treated  with  a  thoroughness  previously  unpre- 
cedented. We  are  obliged  reluctantly  to  take  our 
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leave  of  a  book  admirable  in  all  respects,  into  the 
attractions  of  which  we  furnish  but  the  barest 
glimpse. 

The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal.   Parts  63  and 

64.  (Leeds,  Whitehead  &  Son.) 
CANON  CHRISTOPHER  WORDSWORTH,  Rector  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul's,  Marlborough,  Prebendary 
of  Lincoln,  contributes  an  admirable  paper  on  cer- 
tain pardons  or  indulgences  preserved  in  Yorkshire, 
issued  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
Documents  of  this  kind  have  ever  since  the  time  of 
Luther  been  subjects  of  controversy,  and  there  is  a 
widely  extended  literature  relating  to  them.  They 
have,  however,  rarely  been  treated  from  a  purely 
historical  standpoint.  Canon  Wordsworth  has  done 
this,  and  in  consequence  we  owe  him  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude.  He  points  out  that  the  word 
indulgentia  has  come  down  from  the  days  of  the 
imperial  jurists,  with  whom  it  had  a  civil  meaning. 
To  them  it  signified  remission  of  punishment,  im- 
munity from  taxation,  or  amnesty  granted  by  the 
authority  of  the  emperor.  Like  so  many  other 
legal  terms,  it  became  absorbed  by  the  Church,  and 
it  is  of  its  ecclesiastical  senses  that  the  Canon  offers 
an  interpretation.  The  objects  for  which  indul- 
gences were  granted  varied  in  different  places.  The 
author  has  carefully  examined  the  register  of  Walter 
Grey,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  finds  that  many 
indulgences  were  issued  in  his  time  for  building 
churches  and  chapels,  for  hospitals,  and  also  for 
making  roads  and  bridges.  At  times  they  were 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  redeem 
Christian  captives  who  were  in  slavery  to  the 
Moslem.  A  long  list  of  indulgences  relating  to 
this  kingdom  is  given,  ranging  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.  This,  though 
incomplete,  will  be  found  very  useful. 

The  Visitations  of  certain  monasteries  in  the 
diocese  of  York  in  1534-5  are  contributed  by  the 
same  learned  writer,  who  suggests  that  they  were 
ordered  by  Archbishop  Lee  for  the  purpose  of 
saving,  if  that  were  possible,  the  religious  houses 
for  which  he  was  indirectly  responsible  from  sup- 

Eression.  The  king  probably  was  aware  of  this, 
>r  before  they  were  complete  he  ordered  the 
inquiry  to  cease.  So  far  as  they  go  they  witness  to 
a  certain  amount  of  laxity — there  are  two  flagrant 
cases — but,  as  Canon  Wordsworth  says,  their  state 
"was  by  no  means  so  bad  as  popular  report  made 
out." 

Mr.  M.  H.  Peacock  contributes  some  certificates 
of  alleged  cures  of  lunacy  by  a  certain  John  Smith, 
of  Wakefield,  in  1615.  The  original  document  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  governors  of  the  Wakefield 
Grammar  School.  Most  of  the  persons  named  in 
these  certificates  seem  to  have  been  of  the  lower 
order,  whom  it  may  be  impossible  at  this  distance 
of  time  to  identify;  but  there  are  two,  John  Went- 
worth  and  Henry  Nevile,  who  were  most  probably 
members  of  well-known  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Was  John  Smith  a  quack  ?  Whether  he  was 
or  not,  we  should  like  to  know  something  of  his 
mode  of  treating  his  patients. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Hall  writes  on  the  well-worn  sub- 
ject of  Gundrada  de  Warenne ;  and  much  hitherto 
unknown  concerning  the  priory  of  Kirklees,  so 
celebrated  in  the  tale  of  Robin  Hood,  is  supplied 
by  Mr.  S.  J.  Chadwick.  Engravings  of  the  Nun- 
burnholme  cross  have  been  given  as  illustrations  to 
a  paper  on  certain  Yorkshire  churches  by  Mr. 
A.  D.  H.  Leadman.  For  some  reason— probably 


the  weathering  of  the  stone— they  are  very  difficult 
to  make  out.  The  design  of  the  sculpture  is  of  the 
kind  which  the  older  antiquaries  called  runic.  The 
cross  is  now  imperfect,  but  some  hope  is  held  out 
that  the  missing  parts  may  be  brought  to  light. 
The  author  describes  the  carvings,  but  does  not 
endeavour  to  interpret  the  hidden  meaning  of  their 
symbolism. 

THE  most  interesting  article  in  the  new  number 
of  the  English  Historical  Revieiu  is  that  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Firth  on  '  Cromwell  and  the  Crown.'  Among 
the  '  Notes  and  Documents '  those  of  especial  value 
are  one  by  Miss  Mary  Bateson,  '  A  London  Muni- 
cipal Collection  of  the  Reign  of  John,'  and  one  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Black,  '  Edward  I.  and  Gascony  in  1300.' 
Mr.  Rose  also  sends  a  communication  on  the  vexed 
question  of  the  '  Ice  Accident  at  the  Battle  of 
Austerlitz.'  Among  the  reviews  we  note  a  severe, 
but  not  undeserved  criticism  of  Mr.  Lilly's  '  Re- 
naissance Types'  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  an  interesting 
estimate  of  Canon  Dixon's  posthumous  volumes  by 
Mr.  Hume  Brown,  and  a  very  short  and  inadequate 
notice  of  Mr.  Bryce's  '  Studies  in  History  and  Juris- 
prudence '  by  Mr.  Pogson  Smith. 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 

Eut  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
eading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which    they   refer.      Correspondents    who    repeat 
queries    are    requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

TEMPLE  ("If  there  were  no  God,"  &c.).— This 
sentiment  is  best  known  as  Voltafre's  in  the  form, 
",Si  Dieu  n'existait  pas,  il  faudrait  1'inventer" 
(Epitre  k  1'Auteur  du  Nouveau  Livre  des  Trois 
Imposteurs,'  1769,  verse  22) ;  but  Buchmann,  '  Ge- 
fliigelte  Worte,'  twentieth  ed.,  says  Voltaire  made 
it  out  of  the  ninety-third  sermon  of  Archbishop 
Tillotson  ('Works,'  1712,  vol.  i  p.  696):  "The 
Being  of  God  is  so  comfortable  so  convenient,  so 
necessary  to  the  felicity  of  Mankind,  that  (as  Tully 
admirably  says)  Dii  immortales  ad  usum  hominum 
fabricati  pene  videantur,  if  God  were  not  a  neces- 
sary Being  of  himself,  he  might  almost  seem  to  be 
made  on  purpose  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  Men." 
NOTICE. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lisher"— at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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CORONATION  OF  EDWARD  VII. 
IT  may  not  be  supposed  that  a  single  reader 
of  'N.  &  Q.'  has  been  misled  by  the  notice, 
necessarily  premature,  of  the  Coronation  of 
King  Edward  VII.  which  appeared  in  its 
pages.  Though  its  principal  appeal  is  to  the 
present  generation,  the  collective  erudition 
of  which  it  claims  to  some  extent  to  incor- 
porate and  calendar,  the  responsibilities  of 
'N.  &  Q.'  extend  to  coming  times,  and  ages 
yet  unborn  will  profit  by  its  stores.  It  is 
fitting,  then,  that  the  postponed  Coronation 
should  be  duly  announced,  and  that  the  prayers 
breathed  in  view  of  the  earlier  ceremony 
should  be  renewed  now  that  the  celebration 
is  at  hand.  In  offering  afresh  congratulations 
to  a  country  so  blessed  in  its  recent  rulers, 
and  a  monarch  surrounded  by  such  loyalty, 
regard,  and  affection  as  early  records  do  not 
chronicle,  the  Editor  will  use,  with  the 
alteration  of  a  single  word,  a  line  from 
Milton's  Ode  '  On  the  Morning  of  Christ's 
Nativity,'  written  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  years  ago  : — 

Have  thou  the  honour  first  thy  King  to  greet. 
Since  our  first  words  appeared  King  Edward 
has  waged  a  strenuous,  gallant,  and  in  the 


end  successful  fight  against  Death,  who, 
though  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  glad,  it 
might  be  thought,  to  show  the  equality 
between  "  sceptre  and  crown  "  and  "  the  poor 
crooked  scythe  and  spade,"  has  for  once,  as 
it  seems,  sympathized  with  a  people's  aspira 
tions  and  listened  to  an  empire's  prayer. 
That  struggle  (one  of  the  most  eventful  to 
be  recalled,  and  fraught  with  highest  issues) 
has  served  the  purpose  of  cementing  bonds 
already  close,  and  linking  together  monarch 
and  people  in  a  way  for  which  there  is  no 
precedent.  Englishmen  feel  that  the  dominant 
traits  of  their  race  are  exemplified  in  their 
king  •  that  endurance,  resolution,  and  courage 
are  the  badges  of  both  ;  and  that  the  spirit 
which  refuses  to  accept  defeat  or  surrender 
is  common  to  the  two.  On  his  issue  from 
the  long  struggle  His  Majesty  knows  that 
not  only  does  he  continue  his  beneficent 
rule  over  the  largest  empire  that  the  world 
has  known,  but  that  also  he  is  inheritor 
and  transmitter  of  affection  and  loyalty 
which  have  been  reserved  to  his  imme- 
diate ancestor  and  her  race.  Once  more, 
then,  we  plead  for  blessings  upon  King 
Edward  and  his  Consort,  and  echo  the  words 
that  have  passed  from  a  national  sentiment 
into  a  universal  prayer — God  save  the  King. 


DANTEIANA. 
1.  'lNF.,'xiii.  115-17.— 

Ed  ecco  duo  dalla  sinistra  costa, 
Nudi  e  graffiatji,  fuggendo  si  forte, 
Che  defla  selva  rompieno  ogni  rosta. 

The  MS.  variants  of  this  passage  are 
curious.  Thus  alia  sinistra  is  found  in  two 
in  the  Bodleian,  in  one  at  Cambridge,  and  in 
one  in  the  Vatican  ;  due  venire  delta  occurs 
in  the  Bodleian  L  ;  correndo  si  in  Q  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  ogni  costa  in  K  Bodleian.  This 
latter  reading,  of  course,  makes  rank  non- 
sense of  Dante's  meaning.  Its  presence  in 
the  MS.  (dated  1445)  can  only  be  explained 
by  Dr.  Moore's  deservedly  severe  judgment : 

"  This  is  (with' the  exception  of  L)  incomparably 
the  worst  MS.  in  the  Canonici  collection,  in  respect 
of  barbarous  spelling  and  of  the  frequency  and  reck- 
lessness of  its  alterations." 

It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  the  careless 
scribe,  using  a  palimpsest,  may  have  sub- 
stituted c  for  r  with  costa  fresh  in  eye  or  ear. 
But  "  coast "  (or  "  space,"  as  Plumptre  renders 
it)  is  not  "  bough  "—or  whatever  may  be  the 
meaning  of  rosta.  At  all  events,  costa  is  not 
rosta  by  any  philological  conjuring.  Though 
it  is  generally  englished  by  "  branch "  or 
"  bough,"  Gary  takes  it  to  signify  "  fan  o' 
th'  wood,"  and  ingeniously  glosses  his  view 
with:  "Hence  perhaps  Milton — 
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Leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  fan. 
The  Delia  Crusca  favours  this  explanation  : — 
"Rosta.  Strumento  noto  da  farsi  yento." 
Branches  certainly  resemble  fans  in  this 
sense,  or  as  screens  from  the  sun-rays,  but 
the  notion,  if  poetic,  is  far-fetched.  Dante 
simply  means  by  rosta  an  obstacle — which 
may  be  boughs  or  any  other  impediment— 
which  the  duo  nudi  demolished  in  their  head- 
long flight.  Perazzini  (quoted  by  Lombardi) 
confirms  this.  He  says  the  Veronese 
"  pueri  apud  nos  quando  aquae  rivulum  luto 
coercent,  ne  excurrat,  dicunt  se  fecisse  la  rosta. 
Igitur  quodvis  est  impedimentum  excurrentibus 
per  silvam  objectum,  quod  tamen  impetu  ipso 
superari  possit." 

Observe  also  rompieno  for  rompevano,  as 
('  Par.,'  iii.  59  ;  x.  81)  movieno  for  movevano, 
and  (Boccaccio)  even  in  prose,  facieno  for 
facevano.  The  story  of  the  two  spendthrifts 
alluded  to  as  the  duo  nudi  is  too  well  known 
to  justify  anything  further  than  a  mere 
reference. 
2.  Ibid.,  143-4. 

lo  fui  della  citta  che  nel  Batista 

Mut6  il  primo  patrone. 

Who  was  this  suicide  who  found  himself  in 
the  "  Dolorosa  Selva  "  1  Conjecture  is  almost 
idle,  seeing  that  the  crime  was  so  common 
in  Florence  in  the  fourteenth  century.  This 
practically  puts  all  attemps  at  investigation 
out  of  court.  Even  Plumptre's  remark  that 
this  passage  depends  for  its  significance  on 
a  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  Florence 
is  of  slight  help  in  this  light.  Dante  (as 
Benvenuto  observes)  probably  left  the  appli- 
cation open,  though  Benvenuto  suggests  Lotto 
degli  Agli,  a  judge  "  qui,  data  una  sententia 
falsa,  ivit  dpmum,  et  statim  se  suspendit." 
Others  identify  him  with  a  certain  Rocco  de' 
Mozzi,  whose  debaucheries  brought  him  so 
low  that  "egli  stesso  s' impicco  per  la  gola 
nella  sua  casa." 

This  is,  of  course,  pure  conjecture,  but  the 
open  application  will  necessarily  render  it 
permissible  up  to  the  Greek  Kalends.  Witte's 
text,  I  note,  has  "  mut6  '1  primo  patrone  " ; 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Moore,  four  MSS.  only 
give  "  patrone,"  whereas  seventeen  have 
"  padrone."  Lombardi  and  Bianchi  follow  the 
latter  in  their  texts,  with  the  substitution 
"  cangi6  "  for  "  mut6." 

3.  Ibid.,  149.— 

Sovra  il  cener  che  d'  Attila  rimase. 

Is  Dante  caught  tripping  in  his  history 
here1?  Possibly,  just  as  greater  than  he  have 
been  so  found  more  than  once.  Was  it  not 
rather  Totila  who  besieged  Florence1?  Dean 
Plumptre  roundly  charges  the  poet  with  con- 
fusing the  two  barbarian  chiefs  : — 


"  When  the  city  was  laid  waste  by  Totila  (whom 
Dante  confuses  with  Attila)  in  450,  it  [the  statue  of 
Mars]  was  thrown  into  the  Arno." 

But  the  Dean's  chronology  entirely  vitiates 
tiis  charge.  Totila  reigned  from  AD.  541  to 
552,  whereas  Attila's  ravages  of  Lombardy 
occurred  between  A.D.  434  and  453.  Clearly, 
therefore,  if  the  statue  of  Mars  first  found  a 
watery  bed  in  the  Arno  in  450,  it  must  have 
been  under  Attila  and  not  under  Totila — 
that  is,  if  the  date  be  correct.  It  is  just 
possible  that  450  is  a  misprint  for  550,  which 
would  place  the  event  in  the  reign  of  Totila. 

The  Rev.  H.  F.  Tozer  (lAn  English  Com- 
mentary,' 1901,  p.  74)  echoes  the  Dean's 
indictment,  and  further  implies  that  the  poet 
had  "mixed  up  a  number  of  [other]  tradi- 
tions." 

"Dante  has  here  confused  Attila  with  Totila. 
King  of  the  Ostrogoths — a  mistake  which  is  found 
in  some  other  writers  of  his  time.  Attila  never 
came  near  Florence  ;  Totila  besieged  that  city,  and 
according  to  the  common  tradition  destroyed  it, 
though  in  reality  he  did  not  do  so." 

Of  course  he  did  not,  owing  to  the  generalship 
of  Belisarius,  so  Dante  was  in  double  error. 
Attila  never  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  have  reduced  Florence  to 
a  heap  of  ashes.  The  line  is  bad  history  ;  but 
the  canto  is  not  ruined  therebj7.  Besides,  the 
anachronism  is  pardonable. 

"E  un  fatto,"  says  Bianchi,  who  holds  that 
Dante  only  voiced  the  erroneous  opinion  of 
his  time  in  confusing  Totila  with  Attila, 

"  che  anche  in  qualche  antica  iscrizione  si  trova 
sbagliato  il  nome  di  Totila  in  quello  di  Attila.  A 
Poppi,  per  esempio,  nel  Casentino,  vi  &  una  pietra 
dove  leggesi  che  le  mura  di  quella  terra  furono 
distrutte  da  Attila." 

Evidently  there  was  confusion  of  names  all 
round  ;  out  the  mistake  in  nowise  impairs 
the  delicate  sarcasm  of  the  whole  reference  to 
the  statue  of  Mars — "il  primo  patrone "- 
which  both  Plumptre  and  Bianchi  point  out, 
though  on  slightly  differing  lines.  The  irony 
of  fate  is  no  less  remarkable  in  that  Mars 
effigy  was  thrice  immersed,  according  to 
tradition,  in  the  Arno  (A.D.  450,  1078,  and 
1333  or  1337),  and  that  his  temple  afterwards 
formed  the  substructure  of  the  Baptistery,  in 
addition  to  the  city  having  been  later  dedi- 
cated to  the  Baptist. 

4.  Ibid.,  xiv.  30.— 

Come  di  neve  in  alpe  senza  vento. 

"  Another  trace  of  distant  wanderings,  probably 
on  the  journey  to  Aries,  implied  in  C.  ix.  112,  or  to 
Paris  ('Par.,' x.  136).  The  word  'Alp'  is  probably 
to  be  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  of  any  lofty  moun- 
tain." 

Thus  Plumptre  ;  but  the  second  half  of  this 
gloss  materially  qualifies,  if  it  does  not  alto- 
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gether  contradict,  the  first  half.  If  "alpe" 
means  any  "lofty  mountain,"  how  does  it 
supply  "another  trace  of  distant  wander- 
ings "  ?  But,  apart  from  this  looseness  of 
language,  I  submit  that  the  tendency  to 
interpret  all  Dante's  references  to  places  as 
personal  visits  reaches  positive  bathos.  The 
evidence  of  his  journeys  to  Paris  and  Oxford 
is,  in  my  judgment,  fairly  conclusive,  but  it 
is  surely  ultra  crepidam  to  regard  all 
allusions  to  localities  as  traces  of  his  ''distant 
wanderings."  "  Alpe  "  probably  signifies  here 
(as  elsewhere,  'Purg.,'  xvii.  1,  and  xxxiii.  11) 
nothing  more  than,  as  Lombardi  suggests, 
"per  quasivoglia  montagna  general  men  te." 
Mr.  Tozer  notes  that  "  whether  used  for  '  the 
Alps,'  or,  as  here,  for  '  mountains  '  generally, 
'alpe'  is  always  singular  in  the  '  Div.  Com.'  " 

As  a  matter  of  minor  criticism  I  am  led  to 
join  issue  here  on  the  instance  adduced  from 
'  Purg.,'  xvii.  1,  where  alpe  rimes  with  talpe, 
which  is  certainly  not  singular,  though,  as 
Lombardi  points  out,  frequently  used  as 
such  in  its  plural  form.  It  may,  of  course, 
be  argued  that  talpe  was  made  subservient 
for  riming  purposes  to  alpe.  Nevertheless,  I 
think  the  instance  establishes  my  contention. 

5.  Ibid.,  31-2.— 

Quali  Alessandro  in  quelle  parti  calde 
D'  India  vide. 

Here  again  Dante  supplies  a  butt  for  the 
shafts  of  a  not  unreasoning  criticism.  But 
it  was  not  altogether  his  fault.  He  had  got 
hold  of  the  wrong  version— or  presentment — 
of  the  fabled  letter  of  Alexander  to  Aristotle, 
that  was  all.  The  real  culprit  was  appa- 
rently Albertus  Magnus.  The  letter  afore- 
said did  not  state  that  "  Nubes  ignitse  de  aere 
cadebant,  quas  ipse  militibus  calcare  prce- 
cepit"  but  that  "  visseque  nubes  de  cselo 
ardentes  tanquam  faces  decidere,  jussi  autem 
milites  suas  veste*  opponere  ignibus."  The 
italicized  words  establish  an  antithesis  and 
locate  Dante's  mistake.  The  soldiers  tram- 
pled upon  the  snow,  but  used  their  clothes 
as  a  protection  against  the  fiery  flames. 
"Dante  apparently  mixes  up  the  two  facts  in 
his  memory,"  observes  Plumptre.  The  same 
author  is  less  happy,  because  misleading,  in 
rendering  "scalpitar'  by  "  to  plough."  The 
word  means,  as  Tomlinson  correctly  has  it, 
"  to  trample  'neath  the  feet " — a  somewhat 
different  operation.  But  can  Dante  be 
honestly  charged  with  "confusion  of  facts" 
after  all?  The  Nuovo  Editore  of  Lom- 
bardi's  notes  evidently  thinks  not.  He 
says  : — 

"  Ci  pare  che  Alessandro  dicesse  a'  soldati  '  di 
mano  in  mano  che  cadoao  in  terra  le  fiamme,  cal- 
pestatele  e  soffocatele,  affinch^  le  altre  che  ne  pio- 


vano  appresso,  non  si  uniscano  a  quelle  ancor  salde 
e  vive,  e  non  facciano  un  mare  di  fuoco.'  "  ~- 

The  verdict  either  way  depends  upon  the 
accuracy  or  otherwise  of  the  versions  of  the 
letter  supplied  by  Albertus  Magnus  and  Ben- 
venuto  da  Imola,  while  as  to  the  facts 
implied  one  story  is  as  good  as  the  other. 
To  trample  on  falling  flakes  of  fire  would  be 
pretty  much  on  a  par  to  the  soldiers  with 
treading  down  those  of  snow.  Dante's 
alleged  mixing  or  confusion  of  facts  is  then 
both  explainable  and  defensible.  Nor  is  the 
alleged  spuriousness  of  the  fact,  if  not  of 
the  letter,  altogether  beyond  question.  "  II 
comentatore  della  Nidobeatina,"  says  Lom- 
bardi's  Nuovo  Editore, 

"attesta  leggersi  cotal  fatto  nella  vita  di  Ales- 
sandro :  chi  sa  da  chi  scritta  Quinto  Curzio  cer- 
tamente,  come  avverte  anche  il  Landino,  nulla  ha 
di  cio,  come  n6  Giustino,  n&  Plutarco.  Nella  let- 
tera  di  Alessandro  ad  Aristotele  (qualunque  abbiala 
scritta)  fassi  mentzione,"  &c. 

Mr.  Tozer  remarks  on  "  quelle  parti  calde 
d' India,"  "that  hot  region  of  the  world, 
India":  "This  seems  better  than  'that  hot 
district  of  India  through  which  Alexander's 
march  lay,'  for  the  mediae vals  regarded  the 
whole  of  India  as  a  hot  region."  This  sugges- 
tion, I  submit,  implies  both  a  censure  on 
Dante's  geography  and  a  tampering  with  (in 
translation)  the  text>  Verily,  the  '  D.  C.'  will 
soon  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  connected 
mass  of  errors,  theological,  astronomical,  his- 
torical, and  geographical,  with  an  emended 
text  (!)  and  both  sense  and  spirit  eliminated. 
By  all  means  let  us  have  elucidatory  notes, 
but  not  perversion  of  meaning.  If  Dante 
says  "hot  parts  of  India,"  let  the  phrase 
remain  as  written,  and  be  translated  as  such 
without  a  distortion  implying  what  he  never 
wrote.  Fidelity  to  sense,  if  not  to  literalness,  is 
the  prime  canon  of  all  honest  translation.  I 
do  not  know  who  the  author  of  "that  hot 
district  of  India"  may  be,  but  to  me  it  is, 
because  more  accurate,  preferable  to  the  alter- 
native suggested.  Plumptre  renders  the  line 
in  question  as'"  India's  torrid  climes  ";  Gary, 
"  in  the  torrid  Indian  clime  ";  Tomlinson  as 
"where  those  parts  acquire  great  heat  in 
Inde";  and  Ford  by  "sultry  Ind." 

For  the  beauty  and  force  of  the  illustration 
there  can  be  nothing  but  admiration,  be  it 
true  or  false  or  confused.  But  there  could 
only  be,  at  the  worst,  "  confusion  "  or  falsity 
of  facts,  not  of  application— which  is  im- 
material. It  is  a  permissible  and  laudable 
poetic  licence,  even  though  it  be  a  conscious 
distortion  of  either  probability  or  history. 
All  myths  are  such,  and  as  such  are  lawful 
prey  for  the  poet. 

I  trust    the    above    remarks  will  not  be 
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regarded  as  hypercritical,  since  I  have  the 
highest  esteem  for  Mr.  Tozer's  labours  in 
the  Danteian  field.  I  am  only  jealous  for 
the  preservation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  text. 

6.  I  note  two  slips  in  Dr.  Moore's  '  Textual 
Criticism.'  The  first  is  at  p.  xviii  of  the 
Prolegomena.  The  date  there  given  as  that 
of  the  decree  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  con- 
demning three  passages  of  the  '  D.  C.'  is  1612, 
whereas  on  the  opposite  page  it  is  stated  the 
decree  will  be  found  in  the  '  Index  Librorum 
Prohibitorum  et  Expurgatorum,'  Geneva, 
1519  (reprinted  from  that  published  at  Madrid, 
1514).  This  is,  of  course,  a  chronological  im- 
possibility. 

The  second  occurs  at  p.  677,  and  is  couched 
thus : — 

"This  [119  (Bat.  411)]  is  a  very  beautiful  and 
well-preserved  MS.  on  vellum  in  the  Biblioteca 
Nazionale  at  Palermo.  It  is  late  fourteenth 
century,  I  should  say  about  1480-90." 
These  errors  may  be  slight,  but  one  furthers 
the  perfection  of  so  estimable  a  work  by 
pointing  them  out  for  future  editions.  As 
a  small  contribution  towards  its  attainment, 
I  called  Dr.  Moore's  attention  to  them  last 
August,  and  received  the  subjoined  reply  :— 

"  On  p.  677  clearly  '  fourteenth  century '  should 
be  fifteenth,  but  these  mistakes  I  am  afraid  are 
due,  now  and  then,  to  the  Italian  way  of  reckoning 
centuries.  On  p.  xviii  I  have  no  time  to  go  to  a 
library  to  see  the  correct  date  of  the  'Index  Libr.,' 
&c.,  but  you  could,  no  doubt,  find  it  in  some 
Bibliographical  Manual." 

A  brief  search  in  our  Rylands  Library  resulted 
in  the  discovery  that  "1519"  and  (i  1514  "should 
be  respectively  1619  and  1614.  The  Index  was 
not  in  existence  until  some  fifty  years  later 
than  the  former  dates,  and  the  two  editions 
referred  to  belong  to  the  latter.  I  observed 
in  the  list  of  the  Pius  IV.  edition  of  1564, 
"Dantis  Monarchia."  Persecution  of  Dante 
seems  to  have  been  as  relentless  after  as 
before  the  grave.  But  the  universal  homage 
and  more  liberal  policy  meted  to  his  memory 
during  the  last  two  centuries  have  more  than 
made  amends  for  both.  J.  B.  McGovERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 


THE    CHURCH    OF    ENGLAND    SIXTY 
YEARS    AGO. 

WERE  it  not  for  fear  of  making  the  heading 
too  long,  I  would  add  "  viewed  through  a 
pair  of  American  spectacles."  In  the  year 
1842  the  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.D.,  then 
of  Philadelphia,  visited  England,  being  forti- 
fied with  introductory  letters.  He  was  a 
protagonist  of  the  powerful  Evangelical 
party,  and  became  the  rector  of  St.  George's 


New  York.  He  was  amazed  at  the  condition 
of  the  churches  in  England  :— 

'  It  is  not  the  habit  or  taste  of  England  to  keep 
their  churches  in  an  attractive  or  a  comfortable 
londition  at  any  time.  I  did  not  see  a  single  church 
in  England  which  would  be  allowed  by  the  poorest 
congregation  in  Philadelphia  to  remain  in  its  present 
condition.  Even  their  new  churches  they  try  to 
build  as  much  as  possible  like  the  old  ones  ;  and 
they  are  all,  to  our  eyes,  cheerless  and  uncomfort- 
able, from  the  want  of  that  provision  for  the  ease 
of  the  occupants  to  which  we  are  accustomed." 

He  visited  Watton,  Herts  : — 

'  How  shall  I  describe  the  odd  little  church,  com- 
posed of  pieces  of  many  shapes  and  sizes,  jutting 
out  with  corners  in  all  directions,  filled  with  many 
various  monumental  stones,  having  a  little  oak 
pulpit  and  desk  fastened  against  a  corner  of  the 
wall,  hardly  big  enough  to  hold  a  man  of  even 
moderate  size  with  comfort  ?  But,  in  church  build- 
ing, our  taste  and  the  English  differ  widely." 

He  found  Holy  Trinity,  Cambridge,  "  a  very 
old,  cruciform  edifice,  most  inconvenient  and 
uncomfortable  ;  but  in  these  respects  it  [had] 
been  much  improved  by  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Carus."  St.  Jude's,  Glasgow,  had  a  very 
"  awkward  and  unchurchlike  arrangement." 
This  consisted  of 

"  a  pulpit  in  the  centre  against  the  wall,  beneath 
which,  oetween  its  two  staircases,  [was]  the  com- 
munion table  ;  and  then  two  other  pulpits,  which 
[were]  used  for  reading-desks,  on  the  sides,  of  equal 
height  with  the  centre  one.  They  [were]  all  three 
round  tubs  of  similar  construction,  with  separate 
winding  stairs  for  each." 

Old  St.  Giles's,  Edinburgh,  on  the  contrary, 
had  been  "  modernized  and,  improved,  and 
divided  for  several  places  of  worship." 

The  great  preachers  of  the  day  were  Henry 
Melville,  Baptist  Noel,  Hugh  Stowell,  and 
Mr.  McNeile,  of  St.  Jude's,  Liverpool.  Mr. 
Melville,  however,  was  disappointing  : — 

"  The  sermon  was  very  deficient,  intellectually 
and  evangelically,  and  delivered  in  a  very  rapid, 
hurried  manner,  with  great  apparent  carelessness, 
and  without  the  least  appearance  of  feeling." 

Mr.  Noel,  though  "  less  deep  and  instructive 
in  doctrine "  than  Dr.  Tyng  had  expected, 
was  characterized  by  great  beauty  of  appear- 
ance, a  soft,  gentle,  and  musical  voice,  and 
dignity  of  manner.  When  Hugh  Stowell 

"  rose  sometimes  in  his  forcible  appeals,  with  his 
amazing  command  of  language,  and  his  accumulating 
energy  of  voice,  the  whole  multitude  seemed  moved 
as  the  heart  of  one  man." 

McNeile  was  an  impressive  reader,  and  "  the 
first  of  preachers."  An  odd  custom  obtained 
in  his  church  : — 

"Every  one  was  searching  the  Scriptures,  as  he 
referred  to  them,  to  see  if  these  things  were  so. 
Even  the  people  who  filled  the  aisles  were  all  hold- 
ing little  Bibles  in  their  hands,  in  the  same 
employment." 
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McNeile  was  "  tall,  dignified,  elegant  in  form, 
with  a  full  head  of  hair,  nearly  white." 

Samuel  Wilberforce  had  just  been  made 
Archdeacon  of  Surrey.  "  He  [was]  very  small 
in  stature,  and  with  an  extremely  youthful 
countenance  ;  and,  dressed  in  the  peculiar 
costume  of  an  archdeacon,  he  engaged  "  Dr. 
Tyng's  careful  attention.  He  says  : — 

"He  is  a  man  of  increasing  influence  and  very 
rising  popularity,  much  sought  for  as  a  preacher ; 
and  though  he  has  been  supposed  to  favour  the  new 
vanities  of  Oxford,  as  his  brother  Robert  certainly 
does,  he  is  understood  of  late  to  have  very  publicly 
and  repeatedly  declared  his  opposition  to  them." 

Mr.  Noel  felt  "the  vast  dangers"  of  the 
Oxford  movement,  and  so  did  many.  In  fact, 
says  Dr.  Tyng,  "  the  noxious  influence  of  the 
Tractarian  party  seems  now  »o  well  under- 
stood, and  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  I 
hope  we  may  be  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  speaking  or  writing  much  more  about  it." 
Hugh  Stowell,  addressing  a  meeting  presided 
over  by  Lord  Kenyon,  made  a  punning  allu- 
sion as  follows  :  "  I  believe  that  the  con- 
spiracy at  Oxford  has  not  its  origin  there ;  I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  is  some  wise  man  in 
the  background,  wise  as  a  serpent,  though 
not  harmless  as  a  dove." 

Dr.  Tyng  was  in  London  in  May,  1842,  and 
attended  the  May  meetings,  among  them 
that  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 
He  says  of  the  Wesleyan  ministers  :  "  Truly 
I  never  saw  a  more  robust  and  able-bodied 
company  in  my  life."  From  all  that  he  heard 
and  saw  he  became  convinced  that  there  was 
"  a  real  and  perhaps  a  very  rapid  approach 
among  the  Wesleyans  to  entire  reunion  with 
the  Church." 

Family  prayer  was  much  cultivated.  Dr. 
Tyng  visited  at  Oxford  "the  good  old  Dr. 
Hill,"  vice-principal  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall  :— 

"  When  the  evening's  conversation  closed,  which 
had  been  much  enlivened  by  the  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  of  the  ladies  of  the  family,  the  Bibles 
and  hymn-books  were  brought  forward,  and  I  was 
invited  to  lead  them  in  their  worship  with  prayer 
and  exposition  of  the  word.  This  is  the  uniform 
distinctive  habit  of  pious  families  whom  I  met  in 
England." 

These  extracts  are  taken  from  Dr.  Tyng's 
letters  to  his  Philadelphia  parishioners,  re- 
printed by  Bagsters  in  1847.  Among  other 
distinguished  persons  he  met  Lords  Ashley, 
Bexley,  Glenelg,  Harrowby,  and  Teign  mouth, 
Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  and 
about  a  score  of  bishops.  I  conclude  with  his 
remarks  on  the  custom  of  drinking  port  and 
sherry.  At  the  great  religious  anniversaries 
"  it  is  the  general  custom  to  have  decanters  of  wine 
in  the  Committee- rooms  and  on  the  jtable  of  the 
Secretary  on  the  platform.  I  can  hardly  say  what 
Societies  were  exceptions  to  this  rule,  or  whether 


any  were.  But  the  American  clergyman  must  get 
habituated  to  this,  for  even  in  many  of  the  vestry- 
rooms  of  the  churches  and  chapels  the  sexton  will 
offer  him  a  glass  of  wine  as  a  needful  refreshment 
after  preaching." 

This  practice,  indeed,  prevailed  much  later 
than  1842.  EICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

Portland,  Oregon. 


PREMIERSHIPS  OF  THE  VICTORIAN  ERA. — 
See  'Long  Administrations'  (9th  S.  vi.  245, 
310)  for  a  controversy  :  "  Lord  Salisbury  has 
now  been  Prime  Minister  longer  than  any 
other  statesman  since  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill."  The  following  appeared  in  the 
Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph  dated  Monday, 
14  July,  and  may  be  given  : — 

RECORD  AS  PREMIER. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  been 
at  the  head  of  the  State  longer  than  any  other  man 

of  our  time and,  confining  ourselves  to  what  we 

usually  speak  of  as  "  modern  times,"  we  find  that 
Lord  Salisbury  easily-  holds  the  record If  the 

Eremierships  of  the  Victorian  era  in  days  be  tabu- 
ited,  and  the  length  of  Lord  Salisbury's  service  be 
brought  up  to  Friday  last,  the  list  stands  thus  :— 


Days. 

Lord  Salisbury  5,009 

Lord  Melbourne    ...2,492 

Sir  Robert  Peel 1,876 

Lord  John  Russell.. 2,303 
Lord  Derby 1,3£2 


Days. 

Lord  Aberdeen  774 

Lord  Palmerston  ...3,434 
Lord  Beaconsfield... 2,528 

Mr.  Gladstone    4,498 

Lord  Rosebery 486 

H.  J.  B. 

"REAPERED." — The  use  of  machinery  in 
agriculture  is  affecting  the  language  of  the 
country  by  the  introduction  of  new  and 
strange  verbs.  A  man  told  me  the  other 
day  that  he  should  not  mow  his  grass,  but 
"  reaper  "  it ;  and  Mr.  Howells,  in  his  recently 
published  novel  'The  Kentons,'  speaks  of  a 
garden  as  having  been  well  "  lawn-mowered 
and  garden-hosed."  Mr.  Howells  ought  to 
know  better;  but,  for  some  perverse  reason, 
he  loves  to  set  his  readers'  teeth  on  edge  by 
an  occasional  ugly  phrase  of  this  sort. 

AN  OLD  GLASGOW  HOUSE.— Near  Glasgow 
Cathedral  there  is  an  ancient  dwelling, 
variously  known  as  "  Black  Land,"  "  Provan's 
Lordship,"  and  the  "Stable-Green  Port." 
This  building  has  for  long  exercised  archaeo- 
logists, who  are  not  unanimous  regarding  the 
date  of  its  erection,  while  agreed  as  to  its 
very  considerable  age.  An  attractive  theory, 
urged  by  a  writer  in  the  Glasgow  Evening 
News  of  25  July,  assigns  it  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  makes  it  the  residence  of 
James  IV.  in  his  character  of  cathedral  pre- 
bendary and  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  just 
before  she  removed  Darnley  to  the  Kirk  o' 
Field.  The  latter  contention  is  supported  by 
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a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  the  north  attic 
of  the  house  used  to  be  known  as  "Queen 
Mary's  garret."  The  venerable  structure  has 
an  aspect  that  creditably  supports  the  claims 
thus  made  for  it.  Historic  dignity  and 
haunting  legend  are  suggested  by  its  style 
and  its  manifest  familiarity  with  the  move- 
ment of  centuries.  The  journalist  already 
mentioned  considers  it  as  "certainly  the 
oldest  dwelling-house  in  the  city." 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

FERDINANDO.  (See  .ante,  p.  60.) — In  your 
review  of  the  '  Registers  of  the  Parish  Church 
of  Wigan '  note  is  made  of  the  infrequency 
of  the  use  of  the  name  Ferdinando,  and  the 
second  Lord  Fairfax,  born  1584,  is  mentioned 
as  an  example.  It  must  have  escaped  the 
memory  of  the  reviewer  that  the  name  of 
the  fifth  Earl  of  Derby  was  Ferdinando.  The 
occurrence  of  the  name  at  Wigan  would  very 
probably  be  due  to  the  proximity  of  the 
powerful  owner  of  the  uncommon  Christian 
name.  In  none  of  my  books  of  reference  is 
it  stated  exactly  when  Ferdinando,  Earl  of 
Derby,  was  born,  but  it  is  said  that  he  died 
16  April,  1594,  leaving  behind  him,  from  his 
wife  Alice,  third  daughter  of  Sir  John  Spencer, 
Knt.,  of  Althorpe,  three  daughters.  Hence 
he  was  born  some  considerable  time  before 
1584,  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Lord  Fairfax. 

In  Baines's  'History  of  Lancashire,' vol.  iv. 
17-18,  is  given  an  extract  from  Harl.  MS. 
247,  fos.  204a,  205,  containing  an  account  of 
the  death  of  Ferdinando,  which  is  therein 
attributed  to  witchcraft,  though  others  have 
suspected  that  the  death  was  due  to  poison 
administered  by  his  master  of  the  horse. 

The  three  daughters  were  : — 

(1)  Anne,  married  first  Grey  Brydges,  Lord 
Chandos ;  secondly,  Mervin,  Earl  of  Castle- 
ham. 

(2)  Frances,  married  John  Egerton,  Earl  of 
Bridge  water. 

(3)  Elizabeth,    married    Henry    Hastings, 
fifth  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  J.  H.  K. 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON'S  SPANISH 
PRAYER  BOOK.— In  Wadham  College  Library 
there  may  be  found  in  a  separate  room  a 
valuable  collection  of  Spanish  books,  pre- 
sented to  the  college  by  the  representatives 
of  the  late  Mr.  B.  B.  Wiffen.  The  collection 
has  been  catalogued  by  the  skilful  and 
scholarly  hand  of  Mr.  George  Parker,  M.A., 
Senior  Assistant  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Among  the  books  which  have  thus  found  in 
Wadham  a  safe  and  quiet  retreat  are  rare 
copies  of  translations  of  the  Bible  into 
Spanish,  translations  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  and  many  commentaries  and 


works  on  controversial  divinity  by  famous 
Spanish  Reformers,  for  the  most  part 
printed  in  the  Netherlands.  Among  the 
Prayer  Books  there  is  a  Common  Prayer 
entitled  "La  Liturgia  Ynglesa  o  El  Libro 
de  la  Oracion  Comun.  Hispanizado  por  D. 
Felix  de  Alvaradp,  Ministro  de  la  Yglesia 
Anglicana.  Edicion  Segunda  Corregida  y 
Augmentada.  Londres,  MDCCXV."  This  copy 
contains  some  pages  of  MS.  notes  in  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Wiffen,  a  portion  of  which 
are  copied  from  memoranda  in  a  copy 
of  the  same  book  in  the  sale  of  the 
library  of  Dr.  Bliss,  Registrar  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  which  took  place  in  July, 
1858.  The  first  extract  in  Mr.  Wiffen's  copy 
is  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
"The  Rev'1  P.  Bliss,  Registrar  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Oxford.  Free.  Wellington."  Besides 
the  letter  in  Mr.  Wiffen's  handwriting  there 
is  a  tracery  of  the  Duke's  letter  and  of  the 
address  in  facsimile.  I  give  the  letter  as  it 
appears  in  the  facsimile : — 

London  May  31  1837. 

MY  DEAB  SIR 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  account  of  the 
Prayer  Book. 

It  was  given  me  by  Lady  Elinor  Butler  &  Miss 
Ponsonby  two  Irish  Ladies  of  whom  you  may 
have  heard  who  resided  at  Llangollen  in  North 
Wales.  It  probably  descended  to  Lady  Elinor  from 
Her  Ancestor  the  Duke  of  Ormond  who  I  bel[i]eve 
resided  in  Spain  after  His  Attainder. 

Has  it  ever  been  printed  by  the  University.  The 
translation  is  so  good  that  I  am  astonished  that 
you  should  not  print  an  Edition  of  it. 

I  beg  you  will  keep  it  till  you  will  have  satisfied 
yourself  that  you  have  obtained  all  the  information 
that  can  be  got. 

Beleeve  me  Ever  Yours  most  faithfully, 

The  Revd  Dr  Bliss.  WELLINGTON. 

Here  follows  Dr.  Bliss's  note,  which  Mr. 
Wiffen  says  was  written  on  the  fly-leaf  : — 

"  When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  first  went  to 
Spain  he  had  from  adverse  winds,  a  much  longer 
passage  than  usual,  during  which  with  a  copy  of 
this  Liturgy  and  a  common  Spanish  Grammar  he 
niade  himself  master  of  the  Language,  so  much  so 
indeed  that  as  his  Grace  himself  told  me,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  he  could  make  out  nearly  the 
whole  of  a  speech  addressed  to  him  on  landing  by 
the  principal  officer  of  the  Port  at  which  he  and  the 
troops  under  his  command  disembarked. 

"  The  Duke  being  anxious  to  know  something  of 
the  Book  and  the  translator  sent  it  to  me  in  1837, 
when  1  made  out  the  best  account  I  could  and  for- 
warded it  with  the  volume  which  his  Grace  had 
given  to  a  Lady." 

Mr.  Wiffen  notes  that  the  first  edition  of 
the  '  Liturgia '  appeared  in  1707,  and  that  the 
translator,  Don  Felix  de  Alvarado,  is  also 
known  for  his  translation  of  Barclay's  '.Apo- 
logy,' 1710,  of  which  a  thousand  copies  were 
printed  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 
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Mr.  Wiffen  lias  also  a  note  on  Lady  Elinor 
Butler  and  Miss  Ponsonby,  who,  as  Words- 
worth well  expressed  it,  "had  retired  into 
notoriety."  But  I  need  not  transcribe  it,  as 
their  romantic  friendship  and  life  in  the  Vale 
of  Llangollen  are  known  to  every  tourist  in 
North  Wales.  See  Wordsworth's  '  Miscel- 
laneous Sonnets,'  ix. 

COMESTOR  OXONIENSIS. 

"  THE  MAN  IN  THE  STREET."  —  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Spectator  of  26  July  gives  a 
quotation  from  the  '  Greville  Memoirs '  which 
snows  that  Greville  uses  the  phrase  "the 
man  in  the  street "  in  his  account  of  the 
Reform  agitation  of  1831.  The  correspondent 
says  : — 

"  It  should  be  noted  that  Greville  a.;d  Mr.  Balfour 
when  speaking  of  '  the  man  in  the  street '  regard 
that  shadowy  personality  from  different  points  of 
view.  Mr.  Balfour  cited  him  as  a  type  of  mere 
ignorance,  Greville  as  a  type  of  ignorance  laying 
claim  to  omniscience." 

Is  any  earlier  instance  of  the  use  of  this 
phrase  known  ] 

GREVILLE  WALPOLE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
[Quoted  from  Emerson  (1860)  at  9th  S.  ii.  131.] 

"  COBURG."  —  This  word  appears  in  the 
'H.E.D.'  as  the  name  of  a  dress  material  for 
ladies,  once  so  popular  that  1  have  known  a 
draper  to  style  his  shop  "Coburg  House,"  but 
now,  I  think,  out  of  commerce.  It  denotes 
also  a  bun-shaped  loaf  with  a  crosswise  de- 
pression on  the  convex  surface,  to  be  seen  in 
nearly  all  bakers'  shops,  and  has  done  so  for 
perhaps  sixty  years  or  more ;  but  Dr.  Murray 
ignores  this  use  of  the  word,  although  he 
notices  another  pistorial  term  for  a  loaf  of  a 
different  shape — a  "cottage  loaf,"  or,  shortly, 
a  "  cottage."  F.  ADAMS. 

"ARISING  OUT  OF." — Those  who  attend  the 
Strangers'  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons 
are  aware  that  in  very  recent  times  indeed 
the  practice  has  arisen,  and  has  now  become 
almost  invariable,  even  among  those  who 
ought  to  know  better,  of  prefacing  supple- 
mentary questions  by  the  un-English  and 
ridiculous  words,  "Arising  out  of  that  ques- 
tion, I  wish  to  ask."  An  excellent  and  amus- 
ing article  by  Mr.  Michael  Macdonagh  on  the 
Prime  Minister  in  a  strong  number  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review  introduces  the  phrase  to 
literature :  "  Forty  years  later  the  Times, 
arising  out  of  the  resignation  of  Pitt  in  1801, 
ridiculed  a  contemporary."  This  quotation 
shows  that  not  only  does  the  practice  of  one 
member  of  the  House  "come  off"  on  to 
another,  but  that  the  usual,  though  absurd 
practice  of  the  House  itself  affects  "  the 
Gallery."  There  is,  by  the  way,  another  error 


in  this  entertaining  article  —  namely,  the  mis- 
spelling ("  Packingham  ")  of  the  name  -.of  the 
brothers-in-law  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  general  who  was  one  of  them  met  with 
mishap  in  the  United  States  when  command- 
ing the  best  troops  of  the  army  from  the 
Peninsula,  which  even  Waterloo  did  not  cause 
bo  be  forgotten,  and  the  name  of  Pakenham 
is  unfortunately  still  notorious  in  English 
history.  A.  O.  O. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to  them 
direct. 

LONGFELLOW.—  In  1868  H.  W.  Longfellow 
and  his  family  visited  this  country  and  the 
Lake  District  of  Cumberland  and  Westmor- 
land. Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  tell  me 
the  name  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  came 
over  from  America  ?  I  am  anxious  to  know 
as  I  have  a  small  plan  in  pencil  of  the  berths 
of  the  vessel  occupied  by  the  poet  and  his 
family,  drawn  by  himself.  It  was  given  by 
Longfellow  to  Richard  Chorley,  who  was  then 
clerk  at  the  Crown  Hotel,  Bowness,  where 
the  great  American  stayed  for  some  days,  and 
by  Richard  Chorley  given  to  the  writer. 

RAWDON  B.  LEE. 

"FAITH,  HOPE,  AND  LOVE  WERE  QUES- 
TIONED." —  The  following  lines  I  once  met 
with  in  a  sermon  by  Wilberforce,  and  now 
quote  from  memory,  perhaps  imperfectly  :  — 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Love  were  questioned 
Of  future  glory  which  religion  taught. 
Now  Faith  believed  it  firmly  to  be  true, 
And  Hope  expected  so  to  find  it,  too. 
Love  answered  with  a  conscious  glow  : 
"Believe  !  expect  !    I  know  it  to  be  so." 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  my  version  corrected 
and  to  know  the  name  of  the  author. 

W.  F.  G.  S. 

CARDINAL  ALLEN.—  Any  reference  to  the 
above  will  oblige.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
related  to  Wartons  of  Warton  Hall,  Lanes, 
1598.  Were  they  connected  with  Anthony 
Warton,  born  1581  at  Walton,  Lanes  ? 

A.  C.  H. 

[The  life  of  Cardinal  Allen  in  the'D.N.B.'  ex- 
tends to  nearly  fifteen  columns.  There  is  a  shorter 
account  in  '  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia.'] 

LINES  IN  PURCELL.  —  Can  any  reader  identify 
the  following  verses  and  the  play  from  which 
they  are  taken  ?  They  occur  in  a  late  seven- 
teenth-century MS.  headed  "  The  Musick  in 
the  Play,"  ana  the  initials  H.  P.  (presumably 
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Henry  Purcell)  are  given  as  those  of  the 
composer,  though  I  have  not  found  them  in 
any  other  collection  of  Purcell's  music  : — 

When  Night  her  purple  vail  had  softly  spread 
And  busie  men  assembled  with  the  dead, 
When  all  was  hush'd  but  Zephire's  gentle  breath 
Which  cools  the  Aire,  perfuming  all  the  earth  ; 
With  silken  wings  thro'  murmuring  forests  flyes 
Spreading  the   sweets  which  from  the  Woodbine 

rise, 

With  hasty  steps  and  a  wild  [mild  ?]  thoughtf ull  aire 
Heedless  of  danger,  guided  by  dispair 
The  lovely  Damon  strives   in   thickest  shades  to 

mix 
On  whom  all  Graces  do  and  all  desires  would  fix. 

Under  a  mossy  oake  he  thus  begun 

Which  bending  seem'd  to  listen  as  he  sung : 

"  Ah  Silvia,  ah  unkind,  ah  cruell  faire 

To  him  so  gentle,  to  me  too  severe, 

Sweeter  then  the  flow'ry  Spring 

Then  the  dews  which  bees  do  bring 

From  opening  budds  with  carefull  wing 

Which  when  I  strive  to  taste,  like  them  you  sting. 

Great  God  of  Love,  to  thee  I  cry, 

Ah  pitty,  pitty,  for  I  dye. 
While  Silvia  to  a  monster  yeilds  her  every  joy." 
His  trembling  lips  stopt  here,  nor  cou'd  he  more, 
But  like  a  shipwreck  thrown  upon  the  shore 
Dashed  with  his  tears  all  o'er  extended  lay 
Then  starting  up  and  with  a  mien  that  shew'd 
Disdainfull  joy,  he  smiling  thus  pursu'd  : 

"Dispair,  thou  bane  to  my  heart, 

For  ever  we  '11  part, 

Begone,  tormenting  care, 

Her  beast  let  her  have, 
I  '11  ne'er  be  a  slave  to  a  barbarous  faire." 

W.  BARCLAY  SQUIRE. 

SCHOOL  IN  SCOTLAND.  —  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  to  any  correspondent  who  will  tell 
me  in  what  town  of  Scotland  was,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  "  Mr.  Andrew's 
School,  Drummond  Street,"  of  which  I  have 
a  book-plate.  JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

Fox.— On  a  document  relating  to  an  Ex- 
chequer annuity,  date  1705,  I  observe  the 
name  of  Charles  Fox,  who  is  described  as 
"  Paymaster  of  Her  Majesty's  Forces  abroad," 
and  in  one  of  1706  he  is  called  "late  Pay- 
master." Will  any  one  kindly  tell  me  if  this 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox  (and  half- 
brother  of  the  first  Lord  Holland),  who, 
according  to  the  'Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,'  was  named  after  his  godfather, 
Charles  II.,  and  died  childless  in  September, 
1713,  being  buried  at  Farley  ? 

PHILIP  NORMAN. 

45,  Evelyn  Gardens,  South  Kensington. 

'  CASTE  ' :  PROTOTYPES  OF  THE  CHARACTERS. 
—In  my  schoolboy  days  in  Dublin  a 
charming  actress  named  Miss  Emily  Sanders 
was  engaged  in  the  Queen's  Theatre,  under 
Mr.  Henry  Webb,  and  in  1857  married  Sir 


W.  H.  Don,  Bart.  Sir  William,  after  his 
marriage,  retired  from  the  (I  think)  3rd 
Dragoon  Guards,  and  became  a  successful 
actor.  May  it  be  surmised  that  Sir  W.  H. 
Don  and  his  wife,  nee  Sanders,  were  the  pro- 
totypes of  the  Hon.  George  D'Alroy  and  his 
wife,  ne'e  Eccles,  the  hero  and  heroine  in 
Robertson's  '  Caste '  ?  '  Caste '  was  first  pro- 
duced in  the  old  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre 
off  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  recently  re- 
vived, with  great  success,  by  Messrs.  Harri- 
son and  Maude  in  "  the  little  theatre  in  the 
Haymarket."  HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 

119,  Elms  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. 

M'QUILLANS  OF  DUNLUCE.— Could  any  one 
give  me,  or  tell  me  where  I  could  fina,  the 
coat  of  arms  and  crest  of  the  M'Quillans  of 
Dunluce,  co.  Antrim?  I  have  access  to 
Edmondson's  'Heraldry,'  Burke's  'Peerage,' 
'  Landed  Gentry,'  '  Family  Crests  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,'  &c.,  but  I  have  not 
succeeded  in  finding  either  the  coat  of  arms 
or  crest.  B.  L.  M'QuiLLAN. 

PEPYS  AND  SANDERSON  FAMILIES.  —  On 
14  June,  1642,  were  married,  by  licence,  at 
St.  Dunstan's,  Stepney,  "  Richard  Pepis  of 
St.  Bartholomews  neare  the  Royall  Exchange, 
Upholder,  and  Anne  Saunderson,  daughter 
of  Robert  Saunderson,  of  the  Citty  of  London, 
Innholder";  while  on  6  April,  1766,  at  St. 
Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  a  marriage  was  solem- 
nized between  Richard  Pepys,  widower,  and 
Mary  Sanderson,  spinster,  both  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Helen's.  I  should  be  obliged  for  any 
information  in  respect  of  their  ancestors  and 
descendants.  Particulars,  no  matter  how 
small,  would  be  very  thankfully  received, 
and  duly  acknowledged. 

CHAS.  H.  CROUCH. 
Nightingale  Lane,  Wanstead. 

ENGLISHMEN  BURIED  ABROAD.— Can  any 
reader  of  'N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  of  any  book 
containing  descriptions  and  illustrations  of 
the  graves  of  distinguished  Englishmen 
buried  abroad  ?  I  refer  to  such  instances  as 
Keats  and  Shelley  at  Rome,  Smollett  at  Leg- 
horn, and  Landor  at  Florence,  and  not  to 
persons  of  merely  official  or  diplomatic 
importance  in  their  day.  CHARLES  HIATT. 

A  NOMINAL  BURDEN. — The  Crown  Prince 
of  Portugal  has  no  fewer  than  sixteen  Christian 
names.  Did  ever  anybody  have  more  ?  His 
Royal  Highness  is  Louis  Philippe  Marie 
Charles  Atnelio  Ferdinand  Victor  Manuel 
Antoine  Laurent  Miguel  Raphael  Gabriel 
Gonzague  Xavier  Francis.  Well  was  it  for 
him  that  circumstances  defended  his  infant 
days  from  the  inquiries  of  the  Church 
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Catechism  !  For  him  even  the  first  answer, 
so  easy  for  most  of  us,  would  have  called  for 
the  exercise  of  a  real  feat  of  memory. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  GARTER. — Has  any  com- 
moner in  Great  Britain  received  the  Garter? 
If  so,  please  give  names.  I  know,  if  bio- 
graphies are  to  be  relied  on,  two  com- 
moners who  were  offered,  but  refused  this 
distinction — viz.,  William  Pitt  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  An  exhaustive  communication  on 
this  subject  will  be,  no  doubt,  of  great 
interest  to  many.  E.  A. 

Stockholm. 

FAMILY  CRESTS. — Is  there  any  book  on  the 
above  on  the  same  plan  as  Pa"p  worth's  '  Ordi- 
nary of  British  Armorials/  by  which,  on 
referring  to  a  crest,  one  is  enabled  at  a 
glance  to  see  what  family  bears  it?  I  am 
acquainted  with  Fairbairn's  and  other 
similar  works ;  but  I  want  the  antithesis  to 
these,  if  such  a  work  exists. 

CROSS-CROSSLET. 

"  BILLY  "= TIN  CAN.— Mr.  Samuel  Butler, 
in  'Erewhon  Revisited,'  p.  18,  informs  his 
readers  that  this  word  is  doubtless  of  French- 
Canadian  origin,  and  is  derived  from  faire 
bouillir.  The  '  H.E.D."  ignores  this  ety- 
mology. Is  there  anything  in  it  ?  C.  C.  B. 

'  PURCHAS  HIS  PILGRIMES,'  1625.— I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  of  the  whereabouts  of  copies  of 
this  book,  of  their  condition,  and  of  their 
history.  RONALD  DIXON. 

46,  Marlborough  Avenue,  Hull. 

"LOOPHOLE." — Is  it  possible  to  explain 
loop  in  loophole  by  any  of  the  senses  of  loop 
as  recorded  in  the  old  Dutch  dictionaries  ? 
In  the  'Nuevo  Tesoro  de  las  dos  Lenguas 
Espafiola,  y  Flamenca,'  printed  "En  Amberes 
en  casa  de  leronymo  y  Juan  Baptista  Ver- 
dussen.  M.DC.LIX.,"  the  expression  "loopdes 
roers  " — i.e.,  "  the  tube  or  barrel  of  the  cannon  " 
— is  translated  "cafion  de  vn  arcabuz,  o, 
escopeta."  It  may  be  therefore  that  "  loop- 
hole "  came  into  our  English  tongue  from  the 
Dutch,  in  the  sense  of  a  gun  or  cannon  hole 
in  the  wall  of  a  fortified  building. 

E.  S.  DODGSON. 

[One  of  the  suggestions  as  to  the  derivation  of 
loophole  offered  by  PALAMEDES  at  9th  S.  iv.  347  was 
that;  it  might  be  from  loop— the  barrel  of  a  gun.] 

LlNES     WRITTEN     ON     A     WITHERED     WlLD 

FLOWER.  —  May  I  make  inquiry,  through 
the  columns  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  for  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  exquisitely  beautiful  poem 
reprinted  in  the  Sfar  (San  Francisco)  of 
5  March,  1892  ?  It  originally  appeared  about 


thirty  years  ago  anonymously  in  Chambers^ 
Journal,  and  has  been,  repeatedly  published 
since  that  time  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
United  States.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  strain 
of  pure  poetry,  and  begins  as  follows  : — 

Relic  of  early  days  !    My  casual  hand 
Hath  made  discovery  of  thy  long  retreat, 
As  carelessly  I  turned  the  time-worn  page 
Unconscious  of  its  import,  for  my  thoughts 
Were  idly  roving — not  on  learned  lore, 
Or  marked  and  measured  task.     I  look  on  theo, 
Poor  withered  thing,  and  memory's  current  flows 
Back,  back  upon  the  past. 

WM.  A.  PLUNKETT. 
Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 

PoLYGRAPHic  HALL.— Am  I  correct  in  the 
supposition  that  a  place  of  entertainment  so 
named  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Folly,  after- 
wards Toole's  Theatre  ?  I  have  a  handbill  of 
a  performance  given  there  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Woodin,  without  date,  but  presumably  about 
1845-50.  .  ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

WHITEFIELD'S  '  HYMNS  ':  FIRST  EDITION. — J 
have  been  informed  that  there  are  variations 
in  the  title-page  of  the  first  edition  of  White- 
field's  '  Hymqs,'  1753.  I  shall  be  glad  if  any 
hymnologist  who  is  possessed  of  a  copy  of 
the  above  edition  will  communicate  a  tran- 
script of  the  title-page.  H.  E.  H.  J. 

Swansea  Public  Librltry. 

DOROTHEA  RUTTER.  —  Can  .one  of  your 
readers  learned  in  genealogy  tell  me  any- 
thing further  concerning  this  lady  ?  I  know 
an  old  print,  which  I  may  describe  as  follows. 
In  an  oval  a  female  head  and  bust,  three- 
quarter  face,  with  the  characteristic  low 
neck  and  curls  of  the  period.  Without  the 
oval  are  four  shields  :  at  the  top  the  dexter 
shield  frames  the  inscription  "  Dominse 
Dorothea  Rutter";  the  sinister  is  filled  by 
a  coat  of  arms,  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  Rutter 
of  Kingsley  (Gu.,  three  garbs  or ;  on  a  chief 
az.  a  lion  pass,  ar.) ;  2  and  3,  three  arrows 
armed  and  feathered  ;  at  the  bottom  the 
dexter  shield  contains  the  words  "  Martij 
21mo  Vera  Effigies  166£";  the  sinister,  "Anno 
J^tatis  suse  ult.  et  31mo."  Beneath  the  whole 
appear  .the  lines  : — 

Life  more  abundant  in  her  lookes  you  see : 
Picture  her  Soule  ;  a  Heav'nly  Saint  is  Shee  ! 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  INDEXES.— Have  the 
births,  deaths,  marriages,  promotions,  bank- 
ruptcies, &c.,  noticed  in  the  'Historical 
Register'  (1714  to  1738)  and  the  'Political 
State  of  Great  Britain '  (1711  to  1740)  ever 
been  indexed  ;  and,  if  so,  by  whom  ? 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 
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HERALDRY  BEFORE  THE  CONQUEST. 
(9th  S.  ix.  124,  290.) 

I  AM  sure  that  I  am  not  the  only  reader 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  who  would  appreciate  further 
quotations  from  that  singular  document  dis- 
covered by  CHEVRON  and  set  forth  at  the 
second  reference. 

Doubtless  it  was  the  hilarity  of  the  occasion 
which  induced  Henry  I.  of  Germany  to  date 
this  precious  record  "938,"  being  just  two 
years  after  his  death.  The  same  motive,  no 
doubt,  induced  him  to,  for  the  moment,  adopt 
officially  his  nickname,  "  the  Fowler."  Docu- 
ments might  be  produced  in  which  "  Charles 
the  Fat  "or  "Louis  the  Debonnaire,"  "John 
Lackland"  or  "Edward  Longshanks,"  &c., 
appear  as  the  official  title  or  style  of  royalty. 
Such  may  be  rare,  but  not  more  so  than  that 
CHEVRON  is  the  happy  possessor  of.  Then, 
again,  how  did  Henry  I.  happen  to  make  that 
singular  error  in  his  title?  He  was  never 
crowned  JSmperor ;  the  title  was  in  abeyance 
from  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Arnoulf,  899, 
to  the  crowning  of  Otto  I.  by  Pope  John  XII., 
2  February,  962. 

I  am  in  the  woods,  and  have  only  some 
slight  notes  to  refer  to,  so  all  this  is  subject 
to  correction ;  but  I  would  humbly  suggest 
to  CHEVRON  three  points  which  might  be 
worth  looking  up  : — 

1.  Was  the   title   "  Imperatoris   Augusti " 
used    at    the    time    in    question,    even    by 
emperors  ? 

2.  To   make    sure    of    the    antiquity    of 
Gottingen. 

3.  The  extremely  early  occurrence  of  the 
tournaments  mentioned.    I  laboured  under 
the  impression— shared  in,  I  think,  by  Wood- 
ward and  others— that  the  first  tournament 
of  which  we  have  a  definite  record  was  held 
at  Nuremberg,  1127,  under  Lothaire  II. 

Might  I  also  make  so  bold  as  to  suggest 
that  before  accusing  poor  America— presum- 
ing CHEVRON  means  the  United  States— of 
heraldic  thefts,  it  might  be  well  for  him  to 
glance  over  some  of  the  articles  in  the  Satur- 
day Review  of  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  Mr. 
Fox-Davies,  an  authority  dangerous  to  con- 
tradict, sets  forth  how  peers,  prelates,  and 
commoners,  who  certainly  could  not  plead 
ignorance,  stole  similar  articles  with  a  bare- 
faced coolness  never  before  equalled  1 

CHEVRON  asks,  "What  can  the  upholders 
of  the  bald  statement  have  to  say  after  this 
dated  document  1 " 

The  (mis)dated  document  will  not,  I  greatly 
fear,  influence  very  markedly  the  prevailing 


belief  regarding  the  beginnings  of  heraldry  ; 
especially  will  it  not  influence  those  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  obliged  to  study  similar 
documents. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  better  argument 
would  be  to  produce  an  example,  even  a 
solitary  one,  of  a  fairly  well-authenticated 
armorial  bearing  on  a  contemporaneous  seal, 
carving,  shield,  illumination,  &c.,  earlier  than 
1150.  Personally  I  know  of  no  genuine  one 
prior  to  1164,  always  excepting  the  very 
curious  marks  and  figures  on  the  pennons, 
and  those  on  the  shields  (which  latter  are 
different  from  those  on  the  pennons),  depicted 
in  that  undated  document,  the  so-called 
"  Bayeux  tapestry,"  which  marks,  Wace 
assures  us,  enabled  one  Norman  to  know 
another. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  a  suggestion 
which  seems  to  me  possibly  of  some  slight 
weight,  in  case  I  happen  to  be  in  the  right. 
I  have  examined,  as  no  doubt  many  others 
have,  numerous  series  of  family  seals,  prin- 
cipally French.  Previous  to,  say,  1160-1180 
the  knightly  bearer  of  the  shield  never,  or 
most  rarely,  shows  the  front  of  his  shield. 
After  the  epoch  mentioned  the  front  of  the 
shield  is  always  shown,  and  it  always  bears 
a  true  heraldic  device,  which  device  is,  with 
the  rarest  exception,  the  present  known 
bearing  of  the  rider's  descendants. 

C.  E.  D. 

Dublin,  N.H. 

There  is  a  slight  question  of  chronology  here 
which  does  somewhat  affect  the  argument. 
We  are  referred  to  a  document  temp.  "  Hen- 
rici  I.  Aucupis,"  dated  DCCCCXXXVIII.,  at  Got- 
tingen, in  Saxony  ;  but  Henry  the  Fowler 
died  in  936,  two  years  previously,  and  Got- 
tingen town  is  first  named  by  Otho  I.,  son  of 
Henry.  If,  therefore,  Gottingen  was  till  then 
unknown,  there  could  have  been  no  tourna- 
ment there  under  Henry.  Two  years  is  a  small 
discrepancy,  but  what  other  evidence  is  there 
of  the  tournament  and  the  date  of  the  laws  ? 
while  "  insignia  "  means  banners  in  form  and 
shape,  not  coats  of  armour.  ABSENS. 


REFERENCES  WANTED  (9th  S.  x.  67).— 1.  A 
wily  abbot. — It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  author  had  any  particular  abbot 
in  his  mind  or  not ;  but  probably  the  follow- 
ing story  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  is  the  origin  of 
the  reference.  It  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  Gregorio  Leti,  the  historian,  but  has  been 
discredited.  When  cardinal  he  suddenly  led 
a  retired  life,  and  seemed  (although  in  his 
)rime)  to  succumb  to  the  weight  and  in- 
irmities  of  age,  always  used  a  crutch,  &c. 
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Scarcely,  however,  had  he  been  elected  Pope 
before  he  threw  away  his  crutch  and  sang  the 
"  Te  Deum  "  with  a  powerful  voice.  A  few 
days  after,  being  complimented  on  this  re- 
markable change,  he  replied  that  before  his 
election  he  stooped  to  look  for  the  keys  of 
Paradise,  but,  having  found  them,  he  only 
looked  up  to  heaven,  no  longer  having  need 
of  earthly  things.  He  was  Pope  for  upwards 
of  five  years.  Allusion  is  often  made  in 
literature  both  to  the  crutch  of  Sixtus  V. 
and  to  stooping  to  look  for  the  keys  of 
^aradise. 

4.  A  saw,  &c. — I  have  only  been  able  to 
ind  a  variant — 

He  that  is  down  can  fall  no  lower— 
which  occurs  in  Butler's  'Hudibras,'  part  i. 
canto  iii.  1.  877.     The  first  part  appeared  in 
1663. 

He  that  is  down  needs  fear  no  fall, 
in  Bunyan's  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  dates  from 
1684  (i.e.,  the  second  part).    The  line  attri- 
buted to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh — 

Fain  would  I  climb,  but  that  I  fear  to  fall- 
is  older  than  either,  and  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  both  Bunyan's  and  Butler's  lines. 
I  find  also  that 
Fain  would  I,  but  I  dare  not ;   I  dare,  and  yet  I 

may  not, 

is  the  "first  line  of  a  lyric  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh."  EDWARD  LATHAM. 

61,  Friends  Road,  E.  Croydon. 

ENGLAND  WITH  MANY  RELIGIONS  AND  ONE 
SAUCE  (9th  S.  ix.  407,  472). — It  was  a  curious 
coincidence,  seeing  that  I  had  no  recollection 
of  having  heard  this  saying  before,  that  the 
same  post  which  brought  me  '  N.  &  Q.'  of 
24  May  should  have  also  brought  me  a  Ceylon 
paper  (the  Ceylon  Observer  of  14  June)  con- 
taining another  version  of  it.  Here,  in  a  letter 
from  the  Archdeacon  of  Kansas,  it  is  applied 
to  that  part  of  Western  America.  He  says  : 

"  Western  America  is  swamped  with  every  con- 
ceivable type  of  schism  ever  heard  or  dreamt,  and 
one  is  forcibly  reminded  at  every  turn  of  the  young 
Englishman  who,  in  describing  the  country  in  a 
letter  home,  remarked,  'It's  all  right;  but  one 
strange  feature  is  that  there  are  150  different  kinds 
of  religions  and  only  one  kind  of  soup — "  noodle." ' 

J.  P.  L. 

Ceylon. 

OLD  SONGS  (9th  S.  ix.  388,  492 ;  x.  38).— 
'  The  Lincolnshire  Poacher '  has  been  claimed 
by  many  counties,  and  has  been  printed  as 
'  The  Nottinghamshire  Poacher,' '  The  Somer- 
setshire Poacher,'  and,  at  a  later  period,  as 
'  The  Lincolnshire  Poacher.'  Messrs.  Chappell 
published  it  under  the  last-named  title.  It 
was  arranged  by  Mr.  Hodson,  and  was  "  s.ung 


with  great  applause  by  Mr.  Brough."  In 
Boosey's  collection  of  '  Old  English  Songs '  it 
appears  under  what  was  probably  its  original 
title,  '  The  Poacher.'  As  a  regimental  quick- 
step it  has  long  been  popular  with  the  10th 
Foot  (North  Lincolnshire),  and  with  the  old 
69th  (Welsh)  Regiment,  formerly  known  as 
the  South  Lincolnshire,  now  better  known 
as  the  2nd  Battalion  10th  Lincolnshire  Regi- 
ment. The  present  "official"  arrangement 
of  the  melody  is  attributed  to  a  former  10th 
bandmaster,  Mr.  Young.  The  introduction 
to  the  quickstep  is  the  regimental  bugle-call 
of  the  1st  Battalion  10th  Regiment.  The 
wording  of  the  song  varies  slightly,  but  the 
following  is  probably  the  most  accurate  : — 

THE  LINCOLNSHIRE  POACHER. 
When  I  was  bound  apprentice  in  famous  Lincoln- 
shire, 
Full  well  I  served  my  master  for  more  than  seven 

year, 
'Till  I  took  up  to  polching,  as  you  shall  quickly 

hear. 
O  'tis  my  delight  on  a  shining  night,  in  the  season 

of  the  year. 

As  me  and  my  comarade  was  setting  of  a  snare, 
'Twas  then  we  spied  the  gamekeeper— for  him  we 

did  not  care. 
For  we  can  wrestle  and  fight,  my  boys,  and  jump 

o'er  anywhere. 
O  'tis  my  delight  on  a  shining  night,  in  the  season 

of  the  year.  ** 

As  me  and  my  comarade  were  setting  four  or  five. 
And  taking  on  them  up  again,  we  caught  the  hare 

alive, 
We  caught  the  hare  alive,  my  boys,  and  through  the 

woods  did  steer. 
O  'tis  my  delight  on  a  shining  night,  in  the  season 

of  the  year. 

We  throdun  him  over  our  shoulder,  and  then  we 

trudged  home, 
We  took  him  to  a  neighbour's  house,  and  sold  him 

for  a  crown. 
We  sold  him  for  a  crown,  my  boys,  but  I  did  not 

tell  you  where. 
O  'tis  my  delight  on  a  shining  night,  in  the  season 

of  the  year. 

Success  to  every  gentleman  that  lives  in  Lincoln- 
shire, 

Success  to  every  polcher  that  wants  to  sell  a  hare, 
Bad  luck  to  every  gamekeeper  that  will  not  sell  his 

deer. 
0  'tis  my  delight  on  a  shining  night,  in  the  season 

of  the  year. 

A.  R.  C. 

KNURR  AND  SPELL  (9th  S.  ix.  385, 452,  511).— 
Your  correspondents  B.  (who  alludes  to  this 
game  being  played  fifty  years  ago  by  hun- 
dreds) and  W.  C.  B.  (who  says  "it  was  known 
as  dab  and  trigger"  and  that  he  "played  at  it 
many  times  about  1855-60")  have  evidently 
obtained  the  impression  that  it  is  a  game  of 
the  past.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as 
witness  the  following  from  the  Leeds  and 
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Yorkshire  Mercury  for  so  recent  a  date  as 
7  July  :— 

"  Nearly  600  people  assembled  at  the  Queen's 
Grounds,  Barnsley,  to  witness  a  contest  to  deter- 
mine the  longest  knock  in  twenty  rises,  with  wood- 
heads  and  pot  knurs,  for  50/.,  between  Charles 
Langley,  Penistone,  and  C.  Galloway,  of  Broomhill. 
Betting  ruled  at  25s.  to  20-*.  on  Langley.  At  the  close 
it  was  round  that  Langley,  who  won  in  his  sixth  rise, 
sent  9  score  44  feet  ana  10^  inches.  At  the  Hare 
and  Hounds  Grounds,  Todmorden,  there  was  a  good 
company  on  Saturday,  when  E.  Whipp,  of  Todmor- 
den, and  M.  Greenwood,  of  Hebden  Bridge,  met  in 
a  knur  and  spell  match  to  decide  the  longest  knock 
in  thirty  rises  each,  for  3W.  Betting :  22  to  20  on 
Whipp.  Scores:  —  Whipp  9  score  12  yards,  to 
Greenwood  9  score  3  yards." 

CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D. 
48,  Hanover  Square,  Bradford. 

As  a  second  meaning  to  "  knur,"  Wright 
(quoting  North)  gives  "a  round  piece  of 
wood  used  in  a  game  called  knurspell."  The 
game  as  described  by  B.  is  not,  to  my  know- 
ledge, in  vogue  in  this  county.  When  quite 
a  young  child  I  remember,  however,  receiving 
as  a  present  from  my  uncle  a  set  of  the 
necessary  requisites.  These  consisted  of  a 
small  bat,  a  hard  wooden  ball,  and  a  trap. 
The  game  was  simply  called  "  bat  and  trap," 
but  it  failed  to  excite  much  enthusiasm 
amongst  my  playmates,  and  was  soon 
dropped.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

THE  GREAT  FROST  OF  1683-4  (5th  S.  xi.  145). 
— This  circumstance  is  commemorated  by  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Camfield,  rector  of  Aileston, 
near  Leicester,  in  a  sermon  entitled  '  Of  God 
Almighty's  Providence  Both  in  the  Sending 
and  Dissolving  Great  Snows  and  Frosts,  And 
the  Improvement,  we  ought  to  make,  of  it. 
A  Sermon,  Occasioned  by  the  Late  Extreme 
Cold  Weather,  Preached  in  It  to  his  Neigh- 
bours, &c.'  (London,  1684).  The  preacher 
quotes  passages  from  Ovid,  Horace,  and 
Virgil ;  from  Buchanan  and  Vatablus  and 
Calvin  and  Munster  and  Scultetus  (sic)  and 
Hammond  and  Patrick,  among  the  moderns. 
He  evidently  had  a  well-stored  commonplace 
book.  The  citation  from  Ovid  is  particularly 
apt: — 

Quaque  rates  ierant,  pedibus  nunc  itur,  et  undas 
Frigore  concretas  ungula  pulsat  equi ; 

Perque  novos  pontes,  subter  labentibus  undis 
Ducunt  Sarmatici  barbara  plaustra  boves. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

CORONATION  DRESS  OF  THE  BISHOPS  (9th  S. 
ix.  506 ;  x.  34).— It  seems  to  me  that  the 
scarlet  satin  chimere  worn  as  the  Convocation 
dress  by  bishops  would  be  more  appropriate 
at  the  Coronation  than  anything  else,  and 


would  be  in  harmony.  This  is,  of  course, 
worn  over  the  rochet,  while  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  might  wear  the  dress  as  prelate, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  It  is  said  that 
Hooper,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  objected  to 
the  chimere  being  made  of  scarlet,  and  con- 
sequently the  present  episcopal  "  magpie 
dress,"  as  it  is  styled,  was  adopted.  The 
cope  once  worn  at  Durham  Cathedral  fell 
long  ago  into  disuse,  but  several  specimens 
are  still  preserved  in  the  library  at  Durham 
Cathedral.  There  is  an  engraving  of  Dr.  Ire- 
land, then  Dean  of  Westminster,  wearing  a 
cope  and  carrying  the  crown  on  a  cushion  at 
the  coronation  of  George  IV.  in  1821.  He 
wears  a  surplice  underneath. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

"  MUFFINEER"  (9th  S.  x.  28).— Charles  Annan- 
dale  in  his  'Imperial  Dictionary  '  and  'Nut- 
tail's  Standard  Dictionary '  both  give  the 
meaning  of  this  word,  "A  dish  for  keeping 
toasted  muffins  hot." 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

GORDON,  ADMIRAL  IN  THE  RUSSIAN  NAVY 
(9th  S.  x.  27).— My  authority  for  the  statement 
is  to  be  found  in  the  preface  to  the  '  Diary  of 
General  Patrick  Gordon,'  printed  for  the 
Spalding  Club  in  1859.  The  concluding  para- 
graph in  that  preface  is  as  follows  : — 

"Thomas  Gordon,  a  nephew  of  Patrick  Iwano- 
witsch,  distinguished  himself  in  the  sea  service  of 
Russia,  which  he  entered  in  1717.  He  was  made 
Admiral  in  1727,  and  died  in  1741  at  Cronstadt,  of 
which  he  had  been  governor  for  nearly  twenty 
years." 

w.  s. 

In  1697  General  Gordon  at  the  head  of 
four  regiments  subdued  an  insurrection  near 
Moscow  ;  see  the  particulars  in  Tho.  Consett's 
'  Present  State  of  Russia,'  1729,  p.  xxxvi,  n. 

W.  C.  B. 

BIRMINGHAM  :  "  BRUMAGEM  "  (9th  S.  x.  22). 
— I  entirely  agree  with  MR.  DUIGNAN  that  the 
latter  is  no  vulgarism,  as  commonly  supposed, 
but  that  it  is  the  true  survival  of  the  archaic 
form.  I  can  testify  that  over  sixty  years 
ago,  long  before  "Brumagem"  had  become 
an  expressive  common  adjective,  it  was  so 
pronounced  by  people  who  had  never  heard 
of  "  Brumagem  jewellery."  The  old  con- 
servative peasantry  of  the  West  used  always 
to  speak  of  "up  to  Brumagem,  wher'  they 
maks  the  boourd  naails."  This  pronunciation 
by  a  people  whose  natural  tendency  is  to 
transpose  r  followed  by  a  vowel  (arid  who 
would  be  expected  to  say  Burm— )  seems  to 
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me  conclusive  of  MR.  DUIGNAN'S  contention. 
I  was  not  aware  of  the  early  instances  of  the 
present  polite  form  cited  by  him,  and  had 
always  rather  unquestioningly  accepted  the 
original  name  to  nave  been  Bromwichham. 
The  earliest  quotation  under  Brumagem  in 
4  H.E.D.'  is  Bromicham  ;  and  it  appears  that 
so  early  as  the  seventeenth  century  the  town 
had  acquired  an  evil  reputation  by  the  manu- 
facture of  counterfeit  coins,  hence  we  can 
readily  trace  the  development  of  the  place- 
name  into  a  term  for  sham  generally,  applied 
to  persons,  manners,  and  things.  The  term 
is  only  now  beginning  to  establish  its  place 
in  literature,  spelt  still  with  a  capital,  though 
the  inverted  commas  are  already  gone,  but 
will  not  have  become  a  household  word  like 
boycott  until  it  appears  in  the  Times  as 
brumagem.  F.  T.  ELWORTHY. 

PROVERBS  IN  HERBERT'S  '  JACULA  PRUDEN- 
TUM  '  (9th  S.  v.  108, 177,  382).—"  The  German's 
wit  is  in  his  fingers "  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  passage  from  Burton's  'Anatomy 
of  Melancholy '  ('  Democritus  to  the  Reader,' 
vol.  i.  pp.  101,  102,  in  Mr.  A.  R.  Shilleto's 
edition) : — 

"Nuremberg  in  Germany  is  sited  in  a  most 
barren  soil,  yet  a  noble  Imperial  city,  by  the  sole 
industry  of  artificers,  and  cunning  trades ;  they 
draw  the  riches  of  most  countries  to  them,  so  expert 
in  manufactures,  that,  as  Sallust  long  since  gave 
out  of  the  like,  sedem  animae  in  extremis  digitis 
habent,  their  soul,  or  intellectus  agens,  was  placed 
in  theii  fingers'  ends ;  &  so  we  may  say  of  Basil, 
Spires,  Camoray,  Frankfurt,  &c" 

Mr.  Shilleto  compares  the  German  proverb. 
"Nurnberger  Witz  und  kiinstliche  Hand 
finden  Wege  durch  alle  Land,"  and  notes  that 
"this  the  Latin]  quotation  is  certainly  not 
in  Sallust.  It  is  not  in  Dietsch's  very  com- 
plete index,  nor  could  a  writer  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  [1st  S.]  ii.  464,  find  it." 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 
The  University,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

KNIGHTHOOD  (9th  S.  x.  28).— Many  gentle- 
men paid  a  heavy  fine  to  be  excused  from 
attending  to  receive  knighthood  at  the  hands 
of  King  James  I.;  among  them  was  John 
Stephens  of  St.  Ives,  Cornwall.  See  the 
'  History  of  the  Borough  of  Saint  Ives ' 
(Elliot  Stock,  1892).  No  doubt  this  action 
was  taken  on  the  writ  referred  to. 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

''LEAPS  AND  BOUNDS"  (6th  S.  iii.  229,  395; 
iv.  278  ;  7th  S.  i.  69,  153,  216,  296  ;  8th  S.  i.  86  ; 
v.  32 ;  ix.  427).— In  '  H.E.D.'  the  Illustrated 
London  Neios  of  8  August,  1885,  is  given  as 
the  only  authority  for  the  phrase  indicating 


an  advancement  "by  leaps  and  bounds," 
though  at  the  references  above  given  there 
are  various  earlier  and  more  classical  autho- 
rities adduced.  But,  as  far  as  the  present 
generation  of  Englishmen  is  concerned,  the 
phrase  is  best  known  as  having  been  used  by 
Gladstone — I  believe  in  the  seventies.  When 
and  where  did  that  statesman  employ  it? 

POLITICIAN. 

ARMS  OF  ETON  AND  WINCHESTER  COLLEGES 
(9th  S.  ix.  241,  330  ;  x.  29).— I  ought  perhaps 
to  rest  content  with  having  written  upon  this 
subject  twice.  But  I  should  like  now  to 
offer  some  remarks  upon  MR.  A.  II.  BAYLEY'S 
note  at  the  second  reference,  and  his  state- 
ment that  William  of  Wykeham  "  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  son  of  a  carpenter." 

I  cannot  find  anything  in  Lowth's  'Life  of 
William  of  Wykeham  '  (1758),  or  in  any  other 
trustworthy  account  of  the  bishop,  which 
justifies  the  supposition.  But  the  pleasant 
fiction  is  gaining -ground.  Thus  readers  of 
the  Ex-Libris  Journal  were  told  last  June 
(vol.  xii.  pt.  vi.  p.  69;  that  Wykeham 

"  was  the  first  of  his  family  to  bear  the  well-known 
coat  of  arms,  and  it  is  said  that  the  chevrons 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
carpenter."  • 

This  reference  to  chevrons  suggests  the  origin 
of  the  fiction.  Nicholas  Upton,  a  Wyke- 
hamist, who  died  in  1457  ('  D.N.B.,'  Iviii.  39), 
in  his  '  De  Militari  Officio,'  lib.  iv.  (p.  246  in 
Bysshe's  edition  of  1654),  said,  speaking  of 
chevrons : — 

"Quo  quidem  signa  de  facto  primo  per  carpen- 
tarios  &  domorum  factores  portabantur.  Et  in 
latino  sermone  vocantur  tigna,  &  Gallice  vocantur 
Gheverons,  quia  domus  nunquam  perficitur,  quo- 
usque,  ad  modum  capitis,  ilia  tigna  super  ponan- 
tur." 

Upton's  symbolical  interpretation  of  the 
chevron  was  accepted  and  applied  by  Robert 
Glover,  Somerset  herald,  when  he  sent  to 
Lord  Burghley  a  report  (dated  March,  1572) 
upon  the  dispute  between  Sir  Richard  Fiennes 
and  Humphrey  Wickham,  of  Swalcliffe,  which 
arose  out  of  the  latter 's  claim  to  be  of  foun- 
der's kin  at  Winchester  College.  This  report 
contained  the  following  passage  : — 

"Arid  agayne,  behouldinge  the  Armes  sometyme 
with  one  and  then  after  with  two  cheverons,  quae 
quidem  signa  per  Carpentarios  &  domorum  factores 
olim  portabantur,  as  Nicholas  Upton  wryteth, 
and  comparing  them  to  the  quality  of  the  berar, 
who  is  sayd  to  have  had  his  chiefe  preferment  for 

his  skill  in  Architecture, I  was  also  induced  to 

thinke  per  conjecturam  Heraldicam,  that  the 
Bishop  himself  was  the  first  berar  of  them." — 
Lowth,  'Life  of  Wykeham,'  p.  12,  n. 

This  passage  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  bishop's  father,  but  the  modern 
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idea  that  he  was  a  carpenter  has  probably 
been  evolved  from  it. 

ME.  BAYLEY  apparently  rejects  Glover's 
conjecture  as  to  the  origin  of  the  bishop's 
arras,  because  a  writer  in  Archceologia  Ox- 
oniensis  has  stated  that  the  Wickhams  of 
Oxfordshire  "  are  found  bearing  the  present 
arms  of  New  College  with  red  chevronels," 
and  that  William  of  Wykeham  "adopted" 
these  arms,  "  with  black  ordinaries  for  a  dis- 
tinction," for  both  his  colleges.  I  should  be 
grateful  for  further  "information  about  this 
discovery  of  the  red  chevronels.  When  and 
where  was  the  discovery  made  1  And  what 
is  the  evidence,  if  any,  that  red  chevronels 
were  borne  by  Wickhams  of  Oxfordshire  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  two  colleges 
were  founded  1  In  support  of  his  unsuccessful 
claim  to  be  founder's  kin,  Humphrey  Wick- 
ham  relied  (inter  alia)  upon  the  fact  that  his 
own  arms  (which  had  been  allowed  to  him  by 
heralds)  were  absolutely  identical  with  those 
borne  by  the  bishop  and  his  colleges.  A 
collection  of  documents  relating  to  this  claim 
was  printed  in  Collectanea  Top.  et  Gen., 
vols.  ii.  225,  368,  and  iii.  178,  345  (1836-7). 

H.  C. 

MERRY  ENGLAND  AND  THE  MASS  (9th  S.  ix. 
508  ;  x.  55). — I  have  for  some  time  past  been 
making  notes  for  a  short  account  of  the  folk- 
lore and  minor  antiquities  of  the  Mass,  and 
was  struck,  at  an.  early  stage  in  my  research, 
with  the  great  importance  anciently  attached 
to  a  sight  of  the  elevated  Host.  The  hearing 
of  Mass  is  often  spoken  of  as  "  seeing  God," 
both  in  Welsh  and  English  manuscripts  of 
pre-Reformation  date ;  and  in  probably  every 
country  of  Christendom  there  was  a  popular 
belief  that  if  one  missed  Mass  on  a  Sunday  he 
ought  not  to  smile  until  the  Sunday  following. 
Joyousness  was  certainly  associated  with  the 
Mass  in  the  popular  mind. 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE  (9th  S.  x.  29).— 
'Christ's  Hospital,'  by  R.  Brimley  Johnson, 
1896,  contains  a  reduced  facsimile  of  the 
petition  of  Ann  Coleridge,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
John  Coleridge,  of  the  parish  of  Ottery 
St.  Mary  in  the  county  of  Devon,  who  died 
in  the  month  of  October,  1781,  leaving  her 
with  a  family  of  eleven  children.  This 
petition,  which  was  dated  1  May,  1782,  prayed 
that  her  son  Samuel  Coleridge,  aged  nine 
years  and  six  months,  might  be  admitted 
into  Christ's  Hospital.  It  required  the  signa- 
tures of  the  minister,  churchwardens,  and 
three  householders.  One  of  the  latter  was  a 
Samuel  Taylor.  It  is,  therefore,  probable 


that  he  was  either  a  relative,  intimate  friend, 
or  maybe  godfather  after  whom  the  boy  was 
named.  This  is  only  a  suggestion. 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

In  a  letter  from  S.  T.  Coleridge  to  Thomas 
Poole,  Sunday,  March,  1797,  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  Christened  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge— my  godfather's  name  being  Samuel 
Taylor,  Esq."  R.  A.  POTTS. 

CHAIRMANSHIP  OF  GOVERNING  BODIES  OF 
ENGLISH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  (9th  S.  x.  67).— In 
reply  to  PERTINAX,  the  governing  bodies  of 
most  of  our  public  schools  are  composed  of 
distinguished  public  men,  some  of  whom  are 
alumni  of  the  school,  while  others  are  terri- 
torial magnates  of  the  district  or  educational 
authorities,  the  chairman  usually  being  the 
most  distinguished  or  influential.  Many  of 
the  heads  of  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge are,  ex  officio,  on  the  governing  body 
or  council  of  one  or  other  of  the  large  public 
schools.  I  know  of  no  instance  where  the 
head  master  has  a  seat  on  the  governing 
body.  He  is  appointed  by  it,  his  reports  are 
made  to  it,  and  probably  he  is  often  called 
in  to  assist  at  its  deliberations.  PERTINAX 
will  find  particulars  of  the  governing  bodies 
in  the  various  histories  which  have  been 
published  of  most  of  the  large  public  schools. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  send  a  list,  and  to  give 
further  information  if  needed. 

ARTHUR  GROVES. 

Alperton  Park,  Wembley. 

"  YE   GODS  AND  LITTLE  FISHES  ! "  (9th  S.  ix. 

369  ;  x.  77.)— I  beg  that  I  may  be  allowed  to 
correct  a  slight  mistake  in  my  reply  on  this 
subject.  The  word  "were"  was  printed  instead 
of  was  in  my  communication.  I  believe  I 
stated  that  Charles  Lever,  the  creator  of 
Charles  O'Malley  and  the  inimitable  Micky 
Free,  was  (not  were)  very  fond  of  amateur 
theatricals  in  Dublin. 

HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 
119,  Elms  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. 

[If  "  creator "  had  been  written,  the  mistake 
would  have  been  saved,  but  "  author"  is  the  word 
in  our  contributor's  MS.  Loose  writing  is  difficult 
to  correct,  yet  can  hardly  be  left  as  it  is.] 

THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  A  CELEBRATED 
BANKING  FIRM  (9th  S.  x.  27). — It  may  be  noted 
in  connexion  with  MR.  HARLAND-OXLEY'S 
communication  that  in  1874  a  cast-iron  slab, 
probably  an  old  Sussex  iron  fireback,  repre- 
senting a  cock  and  a  snake,  was  found  during 
alterations  made  on  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Smith,  Payne  &  Smith's  bank,  then  No.  1, 
Lombard  Street.  It  bore  the  date  1652.  It 
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may  be  further  noted  that  the  bank  occupied 
the  site  of  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Harley  & 
Co.,  bankers,  the  latter  bank  having  become 
extinct  in  1789.  There  was  a  house  here 
with  the  sign  of  the  "  Cock  "  in  1734,  in  the 
occupation  of  Thomas  Stevenson.  Possibly 
the  iron  slab  appertained  to  tbis  date,  when 
street  signs  had  not  yet  been  abolished,  as 
well  as  to  the  date  it  bore,  namely,  1652.  The 
relic  was,  I  believe,  preserved  on  the  premises. 
Possibly  it  was  of  ^Esculapian  origin,  for  the 
cock  and  serpent  were  sacred  to  the  god  of 
healing,  and  I  believe  there  was,  and  still  is, 
a  similar  representation  of  the  "  Cock  and 
Serpents  "  to  be  seen  let  into  the  front  wall  of 
a  house  in  Lower  Church  Street,  Chelsea. 

J.  HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

ME.  W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY'S  note  is  ob- 
viously derived  from  the  long  re'sume'  of 
the  history  of  Messrs.  Smith  &  Payne's  bank 
published  in  the  Daily  Telegrapli,  17  June. 
This,  in  due  order,  is  "inspired"  by  that 
familiar  work  'The  Handbook  of  London 
Bankers,'  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  who 
quotes  from  Mr.  F.  Martin's  '  Stories  of  Banks 
and  Bankers.'  This  evolution  is  interesting, 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  con- 
tributor of  the  note  to  these  pages  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  refer  to  original  autho- 
rities. ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

DOWNIE'S  SLAUGHTER  (9th  S.  ix.  367,  474).— 
Instances  of  death  due  to  fear  were  legendary 
even  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  his  essay 
'Of  the  Force  of  Imagination'  Montaigne, 
as  translated  by  Cotton,  writes  thus  :— 

"  Some  there  are  who  through  fear  prevent  the 
hangman ;  like  him  whose  eyes  being  unbound  to 
have  his  pardon  read  to  him,  was  found  stark  dead 
upon  the  scaffold,  by  the  stroak  of  imagination." 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

SCHAW  OF  GOSPETRY  (9th  S.  x.  8).— Is  MR. 
CRAWFORD  acquainted  with  what  has  already 
appeared  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  respecting  the  Schaws 
of  Ganoway,  c».  Down,  about  the  years 
1033-41?  See  7th  S.  i.  169. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
"  CORN-BOTE  "  IN  BARBOUR's  '  BRUCE  '  (9th  S. 

x.  61). —  I  thank  MR.  NEILSON  for  his  sug- 
gestion, viz.,  that  the  right  reading  in  'Bruce,' 
ii.  438,  is  corn-hut,  where  but  is  the  mod.  E. 
boot,  a  recompense.  Cf.  fut  for  "foot"  (iii. 
418), 

I  was  rather  sorry  than  otherwise  to  see 
Mrs.  Banks's  edition  of  the  'Morte  Arthure.' 
It  tells  us  little  that  is  new,  and  stands  in  the 
way  of  a  much  better  edition,  such  as  might 
otherwise  have  been  offered.  I  have  myself 
noticed  many  possible  improvements,  and  I 


know  there  are  others  who  have  done  the 
same.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Gollancz  drew  my 
attention  to  corn-bote  long  ago.  We  do  not 
believe  that  corne  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  E.  corn,  or  is  an  English  word  at  all. 
Surely  it  is  the  French  corne,  a  horn,  used 
metaphorically  as  the  symbol  of  pride,  and  is 
closely  related  to  escomer,  which  meant  to  dis- 
horn, or  to  take  a  man  down.  As  Cotgrave 
says,  corne  prendre  meant  "  to  wax  proud," 
and  escomer  is  "to  dishorn,  to  disgrace." 
Corn  -  bote  is  requital  for  pride,  a  taking 
down.  MR.  NEILSON  should  have  quoted 
just  two  more  lines  from  the  'Morte  Arthure,' 
viz.,  11.  1840-1,  which  throw  a  strong  light  on 
the  context : — 

Thow  skornede  us  lang  ere  with  thi  slcornefidl  wordez, 
And  nowe  hast  thow  cheuede  soo  ;  it  is  thyn  awen 
skathe, 

i.e.,  "You  scorned,  us  formerly,  and  now  you 
have  been  repaid  in  kind ;  it  is  your  own  turn 
to  suffer  now." 

I  was  careful  to  say  in  my  glossary  to  the 
'Bruce,'  s.v.  'But,'  "The  reading  is  perhaps 
corrupt."  My  explanation  was  merely  a  forced 
explanation  of  a  reading  which  I  distrusted. 
I  should  now  explain  the  line  by  "  we  shall, 
in  some  measure,  requite  them  with  a  recom- 
pense for  their  pride,"  though  corne  is,  more 
strictly,  the  outwaraL/md  visible  expression  of 
pride,  very  evident  in  the  scornful  cry  of  Sir 
Philip  de  Mowbray  in  1.  416,  "  Help  !  help  !  1 
have  the  new-maid  king." 

We  live  and  learn.  Here  are  three  examples 
of  a  word  not  in  the  great  '  English  Diction- 
ary.' WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

It  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  this  may  be 
a  satirical  reference  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
"acervation,"  in'which  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation was  estimated  by  pouring  "clean 
wheat "  upon  the  body  of  the  slain  until  it 
was  completely  hidden.  See  9th  S.  viii.  70,  &c. 

W.  C.  B. 

In  such  a  case  as  this  one  regrets  to  see  no 
reference  to  any  light  the  '  N.E.D.'may  throw 
on  the  passage  in  question,  for  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  invaluable  lexicon  affords  a  solution 
to  the.  corn-bote  enigma.  Under  'Choose' 
(A  6)  the  past  participle  corn  is  registered, 
and  a  couple  of  columns  are  devoted  to  boot, 
sb.  1.  of  which  bote  is  but  a  variant.  The 
general  sense  of  this  latter  word  is  "advan- 
tage, profit,  avail,  remedy,  compensation": 
but  the  "  especial "  meaning  of  "  a  medicinal 
cure  or  remedy"  appears  to  be  appropriate 
here.  Sir  Cador  ironically  vows  the  king 
shall  have  a  choice  remedy  for  homicidal 
brag,  and,  after  administering  it  personally, 
indulges  in  further  satire  at  the  expense  of 
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the  mortified  recipient.     Mediaeval  humour 
was  apt  to  be  somewhat  poignant  on  occasion. 

J.  DOEMER. 

HORSE  WITH  FOUR  WHITE  STOCKINGS  TOLL 
FREE  (9th  S.  vi.  507;  vii.  Ill,  193).— See 
further,  as  to  this  odd  exemption,  L'lnter- 
mddiaire.  xxvi.  601  :  xxvii.  173  :  xliv.  241. 

O.  O.  H. 

FLINT-GLASS  TRADE  (9th  S.  ix.  365,  473).— 
Those  who  have  witnessed  the  operation  of 
glass-blowing  can  have  no  difficulty  about 
the  word  "  chair,"  as  they  will  remember  that 
the  operator  sits  on  a  chair  of  special  con- 
struction, using  the  arms  as  supports  for  the 
pontil  as  he  rolls  it  backwards  and  forwards. 
By  a  very  natural  extension  the  word 
"chair"  came  to  mean  the  gang  of  men  who 
work  in  and  about  a  chair.  The  "chair- 
system  "  of  working  is  thoroughly  explained 
in  Apsley  Pellatt's  'Curiosities  of  Glass- 
making,'  pp.  83,  86-9.  R.  B.  P. 

WILLIAM  BAXTER,  OF  AUSTRALIA  (9th  S.  ix. 
486  ;  x.  38).— At  the  kind  suggestion  of  MR. 
C.  MASON  I  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  Lloyd's, 
and  I  have  had  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  the 
ship  England,  Capt.  Thomson,  is  reported  to 
have  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  Port  Phillip 
on  4  April,  1841,  and  is  also  reported  in 
'  Lloyd's  List '  of  7  December,  1841,  as  having 
arrived  at  her  destination,  but  without  date 
of  arrival.  William  Baxter  no  doubt  landed 
at  Port  Phillip  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
if  any  of  the  Australian  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
can  give  me  any  information  about  him  or 
his  descendants  (if  any)  I  shall  be  much 
obliged.  RONALD  DIXON. 

46,  Maryborough  Avenue,  Hull. 

• 

CHI-RHO  MONOGRAM  (9th  S.  x.  49).— There 
is  a  most  elaborate  article  on  this  subject, 
4  L'  Origine  del  la  Leggenda  del  Monogramma 
e  del  Labaro,'  by  Prof.  Amadeo  Crivellucci,  in 
vol.  ii.  of  'Studi  Storici '  (Pisa,  1893),  pp.  88- 
104,  222-60.  See  also  the  article  by  Bratke 
noticed  at  p.  275.  Whether  these  would  add 
to  MR.  McGoyERN's  information  on  the 
special  point  raised  by  him  I  do  not  know  ; 
but  the  articles  are  well  worth  study. 

Q.  V. 

I  am  able  in  part  to  reply  to  my  own 
query  on  this  monogram.  Shortly  after  it  was 
penned  I  received  the  May  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Isle  of  Man  Antiquarian 
Society,  containing  a  very  interesting  article 
by  Mr.  P.  M.  C.  Kermode  on  some  recent 
archaeological  discoveries  in  the  island,  one  of 
which  presented  distinct  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  the  monogram  in  Man.  This  is 


the  information  I  sought,  but  in  part  only. 
I  have,  so  far,  discovered  no  trace  of  the 
monogram  in  Ireland.  When  found  my  quest 
will  be  complete.  J.  B.  McGovERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

STATISTICAL  DATA  (9th  S.  x.  29).— A  book 
in  my  possession  bears  the  following  explicit 
title  :— 

"  Popular  Statistics  |  and  |  Universal  Geography, 
|  %,  perpetual  companion  to  all  the  Almanacs  ;  | 
containing  the  |  length,  breadth,  population,  chief 
cities,  produce,  government,  |  revenue,  military  and 
naval  strength,  arts,  religion,  &c.  |  of  every  state  in 
the  world  ;  |  a  Distance  Table  |  of  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland  and  Wales,  |  With  the  Principal 
Travelling  Stations  of  France  and  the  Netherlands  ; 
|  together  with  |  Distinct  Distance  Tables  |  of  Scot- 
land, Ireland  and  Wales ;  |  Chronological  Tables  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  History,  Biography  and  Geo- 

Saphical  |  Discovery,  Names  and  Value  in  British 
oney  of  all  Foreign  Coins,  Height  of  the  |  prin- 
cipal Mountains,  and  Length  of  the  principal 
Rivers,  Bridges,  Piers,  &c.  |  Tables  |  Showing  any 
Day  of  the  Week  in  any  Month  in  any  Year  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  |  and  the  Expectation  of  Life 
according  to  the  Law  of  Mortality  at  Carlisle.  | 
Also  |  a  general  introduction  to  a  knowledge  of  Geo- 

?-aphy  and  |  Statistics,  illustrated  with  Tables  of 
opulation  for  the  |  Great  Divisions  of  the  Globe,  | 
many  other  curious  and  useful  tables,  and  an  En- 
graved |  Chart  of  the  World,  |  after  Mercator's 
Projection.  |  London :  |  Joseph  Thomas,  1,  Finch 
Lane.  |  M.DCCC.XXXV." 

I  have  often  found  this  little  book  of  100  pp. 
very  useful,  and  were  it  brought  up  to  date 
I  imagine  it  would  exactly  suit  the  require- 
ments of  SIGMA.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

Some  of  the  measurements  asked  for  are 

given    in   "London  Exhibited    in   1851 

Edited  and  published  by  John  Weale.  Lon- 
don"— e. g.,  on  p.  181  are  "sections  through 
the  transept  and  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  Florence 
Cathedral,  London  ditto,  and  St.  Genevieve, 
Paris,  showing  their  comparative  widths  and 
heights,"  according  to  scales  in  English  feet 
and  Roman  palms.  This  book  has,  I  think, 
been  repubhshed  by  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons 
under  the  title  of  'Pictorial  Handbook  of 
London,'  being  one  of  "Bohn's  Illustrated 
Library."  See  also  Peter  Cunningham's 
'  Handbook  of  London '  (John  Murray). 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

KING'S  CHAMPION  (9th  S.  ix.  507  ^  x.  58).— 
Though  the  account  given  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  '  Redgauntlet '  of  Lilias,  the  niece 
of  Hugh  Redgauntlet,  called  in  the  novel 
"  Green  Mantle,"  taking  up  the  Champion's 
gauntlet,  and  replacing  it  by  another,  is 
purely  fictitious,  yet  some  part  of  the  account 
of  the  coronation  of  George  III.  in  1761  is 
accurate  enough.  Lord  Errol,  the  High  Con- 
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stable  of  Scotland,  who  was  present,  as  Sir 
Walter  records,  is  mentioned  by  Horace  Wai- 
pole  as  "  the  noblest  figure  I  ever  saw  " ;  he 
was  6  ft.  4  in.  in  height,  and  towered  over  all 
the  others.  In  1773  Dr.  Johnson  and  Boswell 
visited  him  at  Slains  Castle  in  Aberdeen- 
shire,  and  went  to  see  the  Bullers  o'  Buchan, 
not  far  distant.  His  father,  Lord  Kilmar- 
nock,  had  been,  after  trial  in  Westminster 
Hall,  beheaded  for  his  share  in  the  rebellion 
of  1745.  At  the  coronation  of  George  III.  a 
valuable  jewel  fell  from  the  crown,  but  was 
afterwards  recovered.  It  was  said  to  foretell 
the  loss  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

An  old  friend  of  mine,  who  died  some  dozen 
years  ago  at  the  great  age  of  ninety,  told  me 
that  he  remembered,  when  second  master  of 
Westminster  School,  Queen  Caroline  trying 
to  force  an  entrance  into  the  Abbey  at  the 
coronation  of  George  IV.,  19  July,  1821,  and 
attempting  to  enter  at  the  great  west  door, 
and  again  from  the  entrance  to  the  cloisters, 
but,  of  course,  in  vain.  Only  some  six  weeks 
afterwards  she  died,  and  the  populace  re- 
sisted the  attempt  to  smuggle  the  corpse 
quietly  away.  The  same  friend  witnessed 
the  burial  of  Mrs.  Garrick,  in  1822,  in  the 
same  grave  with  her  husband  in  Poets' 
Corner. 

The  Rev.  John  Dymoke  claimed  to  be 
styled  the  Honourable  the  Champion,  but 
there  was  always  a  strong  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  office  could  be  held  by  a  clergyman.  He 
died  at  Florence,  and  was  cremated  on  the 
same  day.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  recorded 
whether  the  Champion's  steed  was  "  barbed," 
heraldically  speaking,  and  it  would  also  seem 
that  the  office  conferred  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, or  ought  so  to  have  done.  The  Cham- 
pion ought  to  have  worn  the  gilt  spurs  as 
"  eques  auratus."  JOHN  PICKFOKD,  M.  A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

I  observe  that  Canon  Lodge,  in  his 
'  Scrivelsby,  the  -Home  of  the  Champions,' 
1894,  p.  110,  says  that,  "as  a  matter  or  fact, 
the  challenge  never  has  been  accepted,  al- 
though there  have  been  occasions  when  the 
sovereign's  title  might  have  been  fairly  ques- 
tioned." That  the  Champions  were  never 
really  intended  to  be  anything  more  than 
faineants  is  probably  true,  but  Mr.  Cuming 
reminds  me  that  at  the  coronation  of 
George  III:  the  Champion's  gauntlet  was 
picked  up,  apparently  by  an  old  woman,  who 
made  her  escape  without  detection.  Jesse, 
in  his  '  Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  and  their 
Adherents,'  ed.  1860,  p.  356,  makes  allusion 
to  the  event,  and  the  story  is  worked  up  into 
a  powerful  scene  in  Scott's  '  Redgauntlet.' 


Mr.  Cuming  remembers  -a  long  conversation 
he  had  with  Prince  John  Sobieski  Stuart 
respecting  the  challenge,  and  the  prince 
assured  him  that  they  had  no  record  in  their 
family  as  to  who  the  person  was  who  picked 
up  the  gauntlet,  but  they  were  positive  it 
was  a  man  in  female  guise. 

J.  HOLDEN  MAG'MlCHAEL. 

SIR  ARCHIBALD  ALISON'S  RECTORIAL  AD- 
DRESSES AT  ABERDEEN  (9th  S.  ix.  427).— Since 
I  sent  a  query  on  this  subject  I  have  found  in 
Alison's  '  Autobiography '  an  even  more  inex- 
plicable statement.  On  p.  35  of  vol.  ii.  he 
writes  of  his  election  as  Rector  by  the  Glas- 
gow students : — 

"  The  installation  took  place  in  the  University 

Hall  on  the  15th  January,  1852 The  speech  which 

I  delivered  on  the  occasion,  and  which  is  printed  in 
the  volumes  of  these -University  orations,  was  very 
well  received." 

Will  it  be  credited  that  his  installation  took 
place  not  on  15  January,  1852,  but  on  27  Feb- 
ruary, 1851,  and  that  not  merely  was  his 
address  not  printed  "  in  the  volumes  of  these 
University  orations,"  but  that  there  were  no 
such  volumes  in  which  it  could  have  appeared, 
the  latest  collection  of  Glasgow  rectorial  ad- 
dresses having  been  issued  in  1848,  three  years 
before  Alison  spoke  ij^  Glasgow?  The  "calm 
conviction  of  his  own  merits"  which  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen  attributes  to  the  historian  of 
Europe  is  amusingly  in  evidence  on  almost 
every  page  of  his  'Autobiography.'  If  his 
Aberdeen  and  Glasgow  rectorial  addresses 
were  not  really  reprinted,  it  is  abundantly 
obvious  that  Sir  Archibald  thought  they  de- 
served to  be.  P.  J.  ANDERSON. 
University  Library,  Aberdeen. 

BOUDICCA  :  ITS  PRONUNCIATION  (9th  S.  x. 
64).— If  the  "new  orthography  of  an  old 
friend"  is  to  be  pronounced  as  if  in  Portu- 
guese, as  MR.  PLATT  says,  I  must  remind  him 
that  there  are  no  diphthongs  in  Portuguese 
(vide  Wall's  'Grammar'),  and  that  both  vowels 
are  pronounced,  though  the  stress  is  laid  more 
on  one  than  the  other,  generally  on  the  first. 
The  second  one  is  something  like  a  chateph 
vowel  in.  Hebrew.  Thus,  to  express  it  typo- 
graphically, the  river  is  pronounced  Douro, 
and  though  the  pronunciation  may  be  so 
slurred  as  to  sound  like  Dooro,  the  u  is  dis- 
tinctly audible  in  the  speech  of  educated 
persons.  E.  E.  STREET. 

CAPT.  MORRIS'S  WIPE  (9th  S.  x.  67).— Sir 
William  Stanhope  had  three  wives — first,  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  John  Rudge,  of  Wheatfield, 
co.  Oxon,  and  had  issue  a  daughter  Elizabeth, 
who  was  the  first  wife  of  Welbore  Ellis,  Lord 
Mendip;  secondly,  Mary,  daughter  of  John 
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Crowley  or  Crawley,  Alderman  of  London; 
thirdly,  Anne  Hussey,  daughter  of  Francis 
Blake  Delaval,  of  Seaton  Delaval,  co.  North- 
umberland. By  the  last  two  he  had  no  issue 
(Collins's  '  Peerage,'  1812,  vol.  iii.  p.  426).  For 
the  Delaval  pedigree  consult  Lodge's  '  Peerage 
of  Ireland'  (enlarged  by  Archdall),  1789,  vol.  vii. 
p.  225.  As  to  the  marriage,  an  entry  might 
be  found  in  the  registers  at  Earsdon. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

THE  NATIONAL  FLAG  (9th  S.  ix.  485  ;  x.  31, 
94). — It  is  altogether  wrong  for  a  church  or 
other  public  building  or  private  person  to 
display  the  white  ensign.  This  flag  belongs 
exclusively  to  His  Majesty's  navy,  until  1864 
the  navy  was  divided  into  the  white,  the 
blue,  and  the  red  squadrons ;  but,  as  Mr. 
Edward  Hulme  relates  in  his  'Flags  of  the 
World,'  the  three  sets  of  colours  caused  much 
inconvenience,  and  Nelson  at  Trafalgar 
ordered  the  whole  of  his  fleet  to  hoist  the 
white  ensign.  An  Order  of  Council  dated 
18th  October,  1864,  put  an  end  to  the  use  of 
different  flags  by  tne  navy,  and  the  white 
ensign  alone  was  declared  to  be  its  flag.  By 
very  exceptional  privilege  it  is  allowed  to  be 
flown  by  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  but,  by 
a  special  minute  issued  by  the  Admiralty,  no 
other  club  is  allowed  to  use  it.  I  cannot  at 
all  agree  with  MR.  NUTTALL  that  we  should 
use  flags  to  which  we  are  not  entitled  for 
"  the  sake  of  a  little  variety  in  our  decora- 
tions." If  we  did  this  we  might  as  well  hang 
from  our  flagstaffs  silks  of  diverse  colours. 
If  variety  is  required  (and  I  quite  agree  with 
MR.  NUTTALL  as  to  the  advantage  of  this)  I 
would  suggest  that  the  plan  of  a  friend  of 
mine  should  be  followed.  He  comes  from 
East  Anglia,  and  on  the  occasion  of  public 
festivities  he  displays  the  East  Anglian  flag. 
If  citizens  displayed  the  flags  of  the  cities  or 
districts  associated  with  their  families  this 
would  give  variety  and  add  much  historical 
interest  to  the  display.  During  the  present 
Coronation  festivities  His  Majesty  has 
granted  special  permission  for  the  Royal 
Standard  to  be  displayed  by  his  subjects. 

A.  Q. 

CAPT.  ARNOLD  (9th  S.  ix.  447).  —  The 
'Biographical  Dictionary,' published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
1844,  says  Benedict  Arnold  was  twice  married. 
By  his  first  wife,  whose  name  was  Mansfield, 
he  had  three  sons,  one  of  whom  held  a  com- 
mission in  the  British  army ;  the  others 
received  grants  of  land  in  Canada,  and  were 
men  of  property  there  in  1829.  His  second 
wife,  Miss  Shippen,  a  Philadelphia  lady  of 
great  accomplishments,  and  a  friend  and 


correspondent  of  Andre,  was  married  to  him 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  just  before  he  obtained 
the  command  of  West  Point.  She  died 
in  London  in  1803.  The  church  at  which 
Benedict  Arnold  was  buried  still  remains  a 
mystery.  See  9th  S.  iii.  152. 

EVERARD  HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

SERJEANT  EDWARD  DENDY  (9th  S.  ix.  508).— 
This  worthy  was  so  appointed  in  1621,  vice 
Hamilton,  under  the  Crown.  In  1648  his 
services  were  transferred  to  Parliament,  and 
so  continued  till  10  August,  1659,  when  he 
acted  for  the  Privy  Council  only.  In  1660  he 
petitioned  for  an  appointment  under  the 
Customs  at  Bristol,  but  being  prosecuted  at 
the  Restoration  he  escaped  to  Lausanne, 
where  he  appears  to  have  been  living  till 
1666.  He  had  a  father  of  the  same  name 
Jiving  at  Wigan  in  1659 ;  and  apparently  a 
son  named  John,  a  sub-official  at  trie  Mint  in 
1648.  This  connexion  with  Wigan  points  to 
a  Northern  origin,  and  there  was  a  family 
named  Dande  from  Cheshire,  who  settled  in 
Derbyshire  and  Notts  from  1575  to  1670,  from 
whom  some  Dendys  of  Sussex  and  Surrey 
claim  descent.  ABSENS. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Greek  Votive  Offerings.   By  William  Henry  Denhain 

Rouse,  M.A.  (Cambridge,  University  Press.) 
MR.  ROUSE  has  been  astute  enough  to  discover  in 
the  history  of  Greek  religion  a  province  all  but 
unoccupied,  and  diligent  enough  to  write  a  work 
concerning  it  which  supplies  all  accessible  informa- 
tion. His  volume  is,  accordingly,  a  solid  con- 
tribution to  scholarship,  and,  indirectly,  to  our 
knowledge  of  primitive  culture.  Materials  for  a 
task  such  as  he  has  accomplished  are  superabundant, 
and  may  be  gleaned  from  all  sources.  Pausanias 
alone  is  a  mine  of  information,  not  only  of  per- 
sonal observation,  but  of  historical  and  mythical 
recollection  and  survival.  Athenseus  and  the 
Greek  Anthology  yield  a  full  store,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  writer  of  antiquity,  from  Hesiod  and 
Homer  to  Theocritus,  Horace,  and  Lucian,  from 
whom  something  cannot  be  gleaned.  The  various 
museums  abound  with  specimens  of  votive  objects, 
and  the  Transactions  of  various  learned  societies 
give  numerous  articles  on  the  subject.  Up  to  now, 
however,  no  attempt  to  deal  thoroughly  with 
Greek  votive  offerings  seems  to  have  been  made. 
Jacopo  Filippo  Thomasini  (1597-1654),  Bishop 
of  Citta-Nuova,  wrote  a  book,  'De  Donariis  ac 
Labellis  Votivis'  (1654),  which  reposes  on  the 
shelves  of  most  large  libraries.  Much  information 
is  found  in  Mr.  FarnelPs  '  Cults  of  the  Greek  States' 
(see  8th  S.  ix.  519),  for  the  third  volume  of  which 
we  wait.  Mr.  Rouse  is  the  first  to  deal  with  the 
subject  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  its  import- 
ance, though  his  work  is  in  some  respects  tentative, 
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and  his  explanations  are  often,  necessarily,  con- 
jectural. 

Not  easy  is  the  matter  to  deal  with,  on  account  of 
its  range  and  extent  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
links  itself  to  all  phases  of  early  belief.  The  notion 
that  deities  are  to  be  propitiated,  or  even  coerced, 
is  found  in  all  primitive  and  most  existing  religions, 
and  prevails  after  nineteen  centuries  of  Christianity. 
Anathemata,  or  permanent  memorials  of  a  special 
benefit  to  the  deity  whom  gifts  are  supposed  to 
please  or  propitiate,  date  back  to  the  earliest  times 
of  Greek  religion.  They  were  most  frequently  an 
acknowledgment  of  favours  conferred,  but  were 
also  intended  to  disarm  wrath  or  obtain  benefits. 
In  later  days  they  often  took  the  shape  of  works  of 
art  or  value,  but  they  were  given  by  rich  and  poor 
alike.  Few  gifts  were  more  common  m  the  early  days 
than  locks  of  hair,  and  the  custom  survived  until 
later  days.  The  youthful  bride  si.ore  or  cut  off  a 
portion  of  her  tresses  and  dedicated  it  to  some 
deity.  We  believe,  though  we  speak  without  exact 
information,  that  it  is,  or  was,  common  for  Hebrew 
brides  to  denude  their  heads.  Costly  garments  and 
gifts  of  gold  were  accepted  forms  of  propitiation  in 
Homeric  times.  Mistaking  Odysseus  for  a  god, 
Telemachus  implores  him,  "Be  gracious,  that  we 
may  give  thee  sacrifices  to  please  thee— aye,  gifts  of 
wrought  gold."  The  crew  of  Odysseus,  when  about 
to  steal  the  Sun's  oxen,  vow  to  build  a  temple  to 
the  Sun  and  fill  it  with  fine  offerings.  Many  a 
crime  in  mediaeval  days  has  been  expiated  in  similar 
fashion,  and  many  a  Christian  fane  owes  its  erection 
to  an  enforced  penance  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
votive  offering.  We  are  everywhere  met  by  modern 
analogy  to  ancient  pagan  practice.  What  is  the 
custom  of  hanging  up  in  our  cathedrals  flags  cap- 
tured in  combat  but  a  survival  of  votive  offerings  ? 
So  large  is  the  entire  subject  that  one  is  dismayed  and 
knows  not  where  to  begin.  Sometimes,  after  the 
successful  execution  of  a  task,  a  workman  dedicates 
at  some  shrine  the  tools  with  which  the  labour  was 
accomplished.  Horace  tells  of  hanging  his 
Dank  and  dropping  weeds 
To  the  stern  god  of  sea, 

and  Theocritus  devotes  to  Aphrodite  the  garments 
of  which  the  shepherdess  is  deprived. 

Among  more  luxurious  offerings  were  richly  orna- 
mented craters  from  which  the  guests  at  Greek 
banquets  were  supplied  with  mixed  wine  and 
water.  The  shields  of  enemies  and  the  dress 
pierced  by  the  spear  were  hung  up  in  temples,  and 
Heracles  dedicated  at  Delphi  the  spoils  of  the 
Amazons.  Most  interesting  of  the  things  dedicated 
to  the  heroes  and  the  Chthonian  deities  are  the 
reliefs,  always  numerous,  and  largely  increased  by 
recent  discoveries.  At  times  the  hero  is  repre- 
sented by  customary  attributes,  as  Heracles  by  the 
club  and  the  lion  skin.  Ordinarily  he  is  a  hand- 
some young  man,  seated  or  recumbent,  and  accom- 
panied by  other  figures,  masculine  or  feminine.  In 
the  case  of  deities,  although,  as  might  be  supposed, 
special  gifts  are  assigned  to  certain  gods,  it  is 
curious  to  see  how  large  a  variety  of  gifts  might  be 
dedicated  to  the  same  being,  from  whom  also  an 
undefined  number  of  blessings  might  be  expected. 

We  have  but  dipped  into  a  book  of  exceptional 
interest,  and  have  selected  from  it  almost  at 
haphazard.  There  is  not  a  page  of  the  four  hundred 
and  more  which  constitute  the  work  that  does  not 
supply  matter  interesting  and  often  discutable. 
Mr.  Rouse  is  commendably  free  from  dogmatism, 


and  is,  indeed,  singularly  pioderate  in  statement. 
He  is  careful  to  assert  that  his  main  purpose  is 
less  to  deal  with  tithes  and  firstfruits,  important 
and  interesting  as  these  are,  than  to  collect  and 
classify  the  offerings  which  are  not  immediately 
perishable,  and  to  trace  so  far  as  is  possible  the 
motives  of  the  dedicator  and  the  meaning  of  the 
votive  act.  The  illustrations,  which  are  numerous, 
add  to  the  value  of  a  book  which  scholars  are 
bound  to  welcome. 

All's  Well  that  End*  Well:  King  Henry  VIII. 
With  Introductions  and  Notes  by  John  Dennis 
and  Illustrations  by  Byam  Shaw.  (Bell  &  Sons. ) 
Two  further  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  dainty 
"  Chiswick  Shakespeare"  of  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons. 
Both  keep  up  the  merits  and  attractions  of  this 
prettiest  and  most  convenient  of  editions.  In  the 
case  of  the  earlier  play  Mr.  Dennis  shows  himself 
stricter  than  Hazlitt  and  Lamb,  and  declares  that 
"  this  beautiful  girl's  design  and  its  accomplish- 
ment are  incompatible  with  womanly  modesty," 
which  is  judging  yesterday  by  the  standard  of 
to-day.  We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Dennis  that 
Fletcher,  Shakespeare's  associate  in  'King  Henry 
VIII. ,'  is  in  that  play  a*bove  his  best ;  but  these  are 
matters  on  which  differences  of  opinion  will  always 
exist.  The  notes  remain  short  and  useful,  and  the, 
illustrations  are -full  of  character. 

SLADEN'S  London  and  its  Leaders  (Sands  &  Co. )  is 
a  guide-book  serving  a  purpose  similar  to  that  of 
'Who's  Who,'  of  which  Mr.  Douglas  Sladen  was 
formerly  editor.  It  supplies  portraits  of  leading 
ladies  of  the  Court,  a  list  of  hostesses,  alpha- 
betical lists  of  the  tftbility  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  in  fact,  is  a  guide-book'  to  most 
that  concerns  the  existence  of  the  day. 

M.  MAURICE  MAETERLINCK,  the  mistrusted  of 
authority,  sends  to  the  fortnightly  '  The  Foretelling 
of  the  Future,'  an  article  in  which  he  shows  the 
consequences  of  an  application  to  modern  sibyls, 
prophets,  and  seers.  Tne  results  that  attended  his 
investigations  are  precisely  those  which  are  to  be 
expected  in  all  cases  of  so-called  spiritualism.  There 
is  revelation  only  of  what  lurks  within  the  mind 
of  some  one  partaking  in  the  ceremony.  In  the 
instance  in  which,  through  the  agency  of  a  "  seer," 
a  mislaid  and  half -forgotten  object  is  recovered, 
the  diviner  is  naturally  supposed  to  have  found  and 
awakened  "  the  latent  and  almost  animal  memory 
and  brought  it  to  the  human  light,  which  it  had 
vainly  tried  to  reach."  We  are  a  little  puzzled  to 
find  M.  Maeterjinck  declaring  it  "almost  incredible 
that  we  should  not  know  the  future."  '  With  the 
Eyes  of  Youth,'  by  the  late  William  Black,  describes 
boy  life  in  an  insignificant  Scotch  village.  It  shows 
the  pow.ers  of  observation  with  which  that  writer 
has  always  been  credited,  and  is  informed  by  the 
very  spirit  of  boyhood.  Dr.  Karl  Blind  tells  why 
Alsace-Lorraine  is  to  remain  German.  In  'Some 
Phases  in  Fiction*  Mr.  Walter  Sichel  shows  how 
great  is  the  change  from  the  novels  of  Fielding, 
Scott,  Jane  Austen,  and  Trollope  to  those  of  Miss 
Marie  Corelli,  Ouida;  and  other  modern  novelists. 
Many  things  said  are  sensible  and  just,  but  the 
complaint  becomes  a  little  monotonous.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  second  part  of  '  An  Author  at 
Grass,'  edited  by  Mr.  George  Gissing.  One  side  of 
a  question  is  seen  very  clearly,  and  is  not  badly 
put.  Mr.  Gissing  does  not,  however,  cover  the 
whole  question  at  issue.  He  marvels  at  those 
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who  dwell  in  cities  when  they  might  live  in 
the  country,  and  condemns  the  mingling  with  the 
"  well  millinered  and  tailored  herd,"  and  yet  seems 
unaware  that  there  is  another  view  which  is  as  de- 
fensible as  that  he  adopts.— In  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury Mr.  Walter  Frewen  Lord  undertakes  the 
defence  of  his  bigoted  utterances  concerning  '  Monna 
Vanna.'  He  tells  us,  whether  in  explanation  or 
apology,  that  he  is  a  provincial,  and  spends  a  good 
deal  of  the  year  at  Newcastle.  His  provenance 
does  not  seem  to  have  much  to  do  with  the  matter, 
and  we  must  leave  the  Tynesider  to  declare 
how  far  a  residence  in  Newcastle  constitutes  an 
apology  for  ignorance,  bad  .taste,  and  presumption. 
Mr.  ^Hamilton  Fyfe  deals  with  the  blunder  of 
the  licenser,  of  plays  from  another  point  of  view. 
An  essay  on  '  The  Folk  -  lore  of  Horseshoes 
and  Horse  -  shoeing,'  by  the  late  Dr.  George 
Fleming,  will  have  remarkable  interest  for  our 
readers.  Horseshoe  folk  -  lore  is  more  or  less 
familiar  to  every  resident  in  the  country.  The 
mediaeval  legends  concerning  St.  Eloy  will  be  new 
to  most,  and  are  very  interesting.  Concerning  the 
luck  supposed  to  be  involved  in  finding  a  horseshoe 
we  will  only  add  to  what  is  given  a  form  of  com- 
plaint concerning  bad  fortune  current  in  the  West 
Hiding :  "  Lucky  devil,  lost  a  shilling  and  found  a 
horsesnoe  !  '  is  the  wail  of  a  man  discontented  with 
or  derisive  of  the  awards  of  Fate.  Sir  Robert 
Hunter  writes  on  '  The  Reconstruction  of  Hainault 
Forest.'  Hove  slowly  wisdom  and  foresight  reach 
us  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  land  it  is  now 
sought  to  reclaim  was  only  disafforested  half  a 
century  Ago.  In  '  Old  Masters  and  Modern  Critics ' 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Eastlake  describes  the  futility  of 
much  of  what  is  called  "  art  criticism."  '  The  Last 
Resting- Place  of  our  Angevin  Kings,'  by  Mr.  Cecil 
Hallett,  describes  the  vicissitudes  that  have  befallen 
the  royal  tombs  at  Fontevrault.— Mr.  George  D. 
Abraham  depicts  in  the  Pall  Mall  '  The  Most 
Difficult  Climbs  in  Britain.'  To  one  who  is  himself 
no  climber  these  seem  to  be  sufficiently  appalling 
to  satisfy  the  wildest  aspirations  after  danger. 
The  Great  Gable,  Cader  Idris,  Snowdpn,  and 
Glencoe  appear  to  be  the  spots  of  extreme  difficulty. 
Mr.  Howard  Cunnington's  'Our  Forgotten  An- 
cestors '  deals  with  the  question  of  flint  implements 
and  the  method  of  using  them.  Special  attention 
is  paid  to  the  weapons,  &c.,  found  in  the  plateau 
gravels,  which  are,  supposedly,  of  earlier  date  than 
those  of  the  valley  gravels.  'Marconi's  Ambition,' 
by  Mr.  P.  McGrath,  is,  of  course,  the  linking 
together  by  wireless  telegraphy  of  the  component 
parts  of  Greater  Britain.  'Nature  Study  in  Lon- 
don '  describes  the  holiday  pursuits  of  entomologists. 
'In  Tierra  del  Fuegan  Waters,'  by  Mr.  W.  S  Bar- 
clay, is  admirably  illustrated.  Other  papers  of 
interest  are  '  The  Centenary  of  Alexandre  Dumas,' 
'  First  Impressions  of  Parliament,'  and  '  The  Round 
Table.' — '  Lapland  in  Summer,'  contributed  to  the 
Cornhill,  shows  great  familiarity  with  the  subject, 
and  depicts  very  vividly  a  life  which  is  likely  before 
long  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  What  is  said  con- 
cerning the  mosquito  seems  to  us  exaggerated,  but 
our  experiences  do  not  extend  to  Lapland  proper. 
'Four  Tarpauling  Captains'  describes  the  heroic 
adventures  of  Sir  Christopher  Myngs,  Clowdisley 
Shovell,  John  Narborough,  and  John  Benbow,  all 
of  them  Norfolk  men.  The  use  of  the  term  "  tar- 
paulin "  to  characterize  genuine  sailors  seems  out 
of  date  so  far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned. 
The  record  of  the  venality  of  our  commanders  in 


Stuart  days  is  appalling.  That  of  heroism  is,  fortu- 
nately, not  less  remarkable.  'A  Page  from  the 
Past '  consists  of  selections  from  the  pages  of  Jane 
Porter,  the  author  of  '  Scottish  Chiefs.  It  gives 
pleasant  sketches  of  Charles  Kemble,  with  whom 
Miss  Porter  seems  to  have  been  in  love,  Thomas 
Campbell,  John  Braham,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and 
other  celebrities.  The  cricketers'  classic  is  '  The 
Young  Cricketers'  Tutor '  of  John  Nyren.  '  Pro- 
vincial Letters,'  viii.,  from  St.  Albans,  brings  up  the 
Shakespeare-Bacon  question,  which  it  treats  with 
what  seems  intended  to  be  banter. — 'Guernsey 
Folk-lore'  in  the  Gentleman's  is  interesting.  Many 
of  the  fairy  stories  told  have  elements  of  novelty. 
4  A  Last  Century  [but  one]  Tourist '  is  John  Humf  rey, 
barrister-at-law,  of  Killerrig,  County  Carlow.  '  The 
Strange  Story  of  Viscountess  Beaconsfield,'  by  Mr. 
James  Sykes,  is  an  elaborate  and  very  careful  sum- 
ming-up of  all  that  is  known  concerning  the  origin 
and  character  of  that  lady,  who  is  presented  to  us 
under  many  aspects.— Mr.  Charles  L.  Eastlake  sup- 
plies to  Longman's,  from  family  papers,  an  account 
of  ' St.  Sebastian  after  the  Siege  of  1813.'  'A 
Sussex  Marsh,'  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Bryden,  is  good  in  its 
way.  There  is,  however,  more  than  a  little  incon- 
sistency in  the  writer,  who,  after  saying,  concern- 
ing the  snowy  spoonbill,  that  a  specimen  was 
"  shot,  I  regret  to  say,  a  few  years  since,"  calmly 
informs  us  that  he  himself  shot  equally  rare  visitors 
to  our  shores.  Not  an  attractive  creature  is  the 
self-styled  "  naturalist."  In  '  At  the  Sign  of  the 
Ship'  Mr.  Lang  begins  with  studies  in  natural 
history,  then  turns  to  the  more  familiar  subjects  of 
ethnology  and  totems. — The  midsummer  number  of 
the  Idler  is  wholly  occupied  with  fiction,  most  of  it 
dealing  with  adventure.— The  Playgoer  has  a  good 
picture  of  Mr.  Tree  as  Falstaff. 
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We  must  call  upecial  attention  to  the  following 
notices  :— 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

E.  L.  ("Though  lost  to  sight,"  &c.). — Your  second 
supposition  concerning  Linley  is  correct. 

NOTICK. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'"— Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lisher "—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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BALLADS  ON  THE  CORONATION  OF 
KING   GEORGE  II. 

I  HAVE  in  my  possession  a  very  curious 
volume,  containing  a  collection  of  ballads 
and  garlands  printed  in  the  earlier  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  which  was  formerly 
in  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Maidment, 
and  constituted  lot  136  in  that  gentleman's  sale 
in  April,  1880.  Amongst  them  is  '  The  French- 
men  s  Garland,  containing  Four  Excellent 
New  Songs,'  the  first  two  of  which  have 
reference  to  the  coronation  of  King  George  II., 
of  which  an  account  was  recently  given  by 
the  author  of  that  clever  suvercherie,  '  A 
Foreign  View  of  England  in  the  Reigns  of 
George  I.  and  George  II. '  (see  '  N.  &  O.,' 
9th  S.  ix.  479).  As  the  tracts  forming  the 
collection  in  question  are  all  extremely  rare, 
if  not  unique,  I  will  venture  to  transcribe 
the  two  Coronation  ballads  in  the  hope  that 
'  N.  &  Q.'  may  be  able  to  find  room  for  them. 
I  have  omitted  the  last  stanza  of  the  second 
ballad,  for  reasons  which  the  students  of  the 
popular  literature  of  that  day  will  recognize. 


THE  FRENCHMEN'S  RAMBLE  TO  LONDON. TO  SEE 

THE  CORONATION. 
There  was  three  Frenchmen  came  over  from  France 

To  England,  for  their  own  Pleasure, 
As  well  as  to  see  King  George  the  Second  crown'd, 
And  with  them  they  brought  Store  of  Treasure  ; 
Good  Money  and  Rings,  and  other  fine  Things  ; 

But  was  mad  and  full  of  Vexation, 
For  th'  People  was  so  throng,  they  could  not  pass 

along, 
To  see  our  King's  Coronation. 

But  when  that  they  to  Westminster  were  come, 

O  the  Frenchmen  did  stare  and  wonder 
For  to  see  how  the  Coaches  and  Horses  did  fly 

Like  Storms  of  Lightning  and  Thunder, 
With  the  Bells  they  did  ring,  and  the  English  did 
sing 

With  Joy  and  Acclamations, 
They  huff'd  the  French  Dons,  and  bad  them  begone, 

For  this  was  the  King's  Coronation. 

Beggar,  says  the  Frenchmen,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

We  lately  have  come  over, 
From  Calice  I  came  but  the  other  Day, 

And  last  Night  I  landed  at  Dover  ; 
Me  bro't  over  Store  of  Gold,  therefore  be  not  ao 
bold, 

To  us  in  your  English  Nation  ; 
For,  Beggar,  if  you  do,  we  will  make  you  to  rue 

Altho   tis  the  King's  Coronation. 

Then  the  Sharpers  they,  did  hasten  straightway 

For  to  bite  them  of  all  their  Treasure, 
For  one  shew'd  them*^iere,  and   another   shew'd 
there, 

Till  they  bit  them  of  all  at  Leisure  ; 
Beggar,  says  one,  when  he  found  his  Money  gone, 

Be  this  your  English  Fashion, 
We  will  never  come  more  unto  the  British  Shore 

For  to  see  the  King's  Coronation. 

Then  the  other  two,  did  cry  out  Morbleu, 

And  was  in  a  Devilish  Passion, 
And  said  all    their  Money  from    them  was  ta'en 
away, 

Which  was  to  them  a  sad  Vexation. 
Then,  Beggar,  says  one,  come  let  us  be  gone, 

If  this  be  English  Fashion, 
Me  will  ne'er  come  more  unto  the  British  Shore 

For  to  see  the  King's  Coronation. 

But  as  they  in  the  Height  of  their  Fury  were, 

A  Welshman'he  ran  up  to  them, 
And  looked  round  about,  and  thus  he  replied, 

What  is  the  Matter  with  the  Frenchmen  ? 
But  th'  Frenchmen  turn'd  strai't,  and  knock'd  him 
on  the  Pate, 

As  they  did  beat  him  and  bang  him, 
They  said  their  Money  was  gone,  and  he  was  the 
Man, 

So  they  all  three  cried,  Let 's  hang  him. 

But  the  Welshman  he,  fell  on  his  bare  Knee, 

And  to  them  he  did  stammer  and  splutter, 
And  said  his  Pocket  was  also  well  piclct 

Of  Forty  Shillings  or  better  ; 
So  Gad  splutter  hur  Nails,  hur  will  run  into  Wales, 

And  will  ne'er  come  out  of  hur  Nation, 
For  the  De'il  take  me,  if  e'er  I  come  to  see, 

Any  more  of  their  King's  Coronation. 
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DOLL'S  WELCOME  FROM  LONDON. 
Well  met,  my  dear  Doll,  I  wish  you  a  good  Morn, 
Where  have  you  been,  I  han't  seen  you  so  long? 
I  Ve  sought  all  the  Plains  and  the  Groves  all  around. 
John,  I  've  been  at  London  to  see  the  King  crown'd. 

There  did  I  see  the  brave  Dukes  and  Lords, 
And  the  best  of  the  Nobles  all  England  affords, 
Some  had  Stars  on    their    Sides,  some  in  Scarlet 

Gowns. 
John,  I  've  been  at  London  to  see  the  King  crown'd. 

There  did  I  see  the  fine  Canopy  bright, 
With  Gold  and  good  Lace,  fit  to  dazzle  your  Sight, 
Held  up  by  twelve  Noblemen  in  their  fine  Gowns. 
John,  I 've  been  at  London  to  see  the  King  crown'd. 

There  did  I  see  the  fine  Coronation  Chair 
All  cover'd  with  Velvet  so  costly  and  rare, 
With  a  fine  Satin  Cushion,  well  stufFd  full  of  Down. 
John,  I've  been  at  London  to  see  the  King  crown'd. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  stood  on  hia  right 

Side, 

The  Archbishop  of  York  he  the  Bible  did  guide ; 
When  the  King  kiss'd  the  Book,  the  Trumpets  did 

sound. 
John,  I  've  been  at  London  to  see  the  King  crown'd. 

There   I   See  the   King's  Champion    a   Challenge 

demand 

In  Armour  on  Horseback,  with  Sword  in  his  Hand. 
There  was  all  the  12  Judges,  with  chains  and  red 

Gowns. 
John,  I  've  been  at  London  to  see  the  King  crown'd. 

There  was  Scaffolds  on  both  sides  of  Westminster 

Hall, 

There  was  Sharpers  and  Biters,  the  Devil  and  all ; 
There  some  lost  their  Watches,  and  others  them 

found. 
John,  I  've  been  at  London  to  see  the  King  crown'd. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 


A   BIBLIOGRAPHICAL   ACCOUNT    OF  THE 

WORKS  OF  CHARLES  DIBDIN. 

(Continued  from  9ih  S.  ix.  423.) 

1788.  The  Musical  Tour  of  Mr  Dibdin ;  in  which, 
—  previous  to  his  embarkation  for  India,  —  he 
finished  his  career  as  a  public  character.  "There 
was  a  grain  of  sand  that  lamented  itself  as  the  most 
unfortunate  atom  upon  the  face  of  the  universe ; 
but,  in  process  of  time,  it  became  a  diamond !  " 
Readings  and  Music.  Sheffield:  Printed  for  the 
Author  by  J.  Gales,  and  sold  by  all  the  Booksellers 
throughout  the  Kingdom.  M,  DCC,  LXXXVIII. 

4to,  pp.  6  (unnumbered,  containing  title, 
dedication  to  Prince  of  Wales,  and  "Adver- 
tisement "),  iv  (list  of  subscribers),  443. 
Directions  to  binder  on  444.  Pp.  174  and  175 
are  numbered  168  and  169,  210  as  110,  220  as 
208,  262  as  261  :  294  has  the  2  reversed,  300 
as  330,  309  as  307,  and  from  the  latter  num- 
ber the  pages  run  on  to  338;  after  338  the 
next  are  335,  336,  &c.;  378  is  numbered  as 
178.  There  are,  therefore,  six  pages  more  than 
the  pagination  indicates,  besides  fifteen  leaves 
containing  seven  engraved  songs.  The  text 
consists  of  107  letters  addressed  to  various 


correspondents,  the  first  dated  Hereford. 
16  August,  1787  ;  the  last,  London,  1  May, 
1788.  The  dates  are  not  always  accurate. 
The  volume  contains  a  full  account  of  Dib- 
din's  first  musical  tour,  a  description  of  the 
Entertainment,  with  some  of  the  music,  and  a 
list  of  eighty-six  works  produced  by  him  at 
the  theatres,  &c.  The  "advertisement"  states 
that  the  first  edition  consisted  of  600  copies, 
and  that  a  second  edition  was  being  printed 
in  London.  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  a 
copy  of  this. 

Up  to  this  point  1  have  not  referred  to 
individual  songs  in  operas,  pantomimes,  Ac., 
but  here,  and  in  following  entertainments, 
I  shall  set  down  a  list  of  the  songs  (titles  or 
first  lines)  introduced  by  Dibdin,  with  such 
particulars  as  may  seem  desirable.  In  this 
entertainment  forty-eight  songs  were  used 
(not  all  on  any  one  evening),  the  majority 
taken  from  previous  plays.  I  number  them 
in  the  order  in  which  Dibdin  mentions  them, 
but  they  are  rearranged  so  as  to  show  source, 
&c.  Those  of  which  the  music  is  given  in  the 
'  Tour '  are  Nos.  1,  2,  11,  13,  18,  36,  and  47.  It 
is  probably  published  there  for  the  first  time, 
although  two  of  the  pieces  are  from  '  Reason- 
able Animals '  (see  under  '  Pasquin's  Budget,' 
1780).  The  song  '  Little  Ben '  (afterwards  in 
'  The  Wags ')  was  also  used  at  some  of  the 
later  performances. 

LIST  OF  SONGS. 
1.  Probably  written  for  the  '  Tour.' 

1.  You  must  begin  Pomposo  (music). 

2.  When  impell'd  by  my  fortune  new  worlds  to 
explore  (music). 

4.  That  all  the  world  is  up  in  arms. 

6.  Fait,  honey,  in  Ireland,  I  'd  find  out  a  flaw. 

8.  At  the  sound  of  the  horn,  we  rise  in  the  morn. 

11.  I  thought  we  were  fiddle  and  bow  (music). 

12.  Sweet  ditties  would  my  Patty  sing. 
16.  Spirits  of  distress,  of  ev'ry  occupation. 
24.  Quaco  Bungy  go  about. 

33.  I've  made  to  marches  Mars  descend. 

34.  Do  but  thy  recollection  jog. 

35.  No  more  of  winds  and  waves  the  sport. 

36.  When  last  from  the  Straits  we  had  fairly  cast 
anchor  (music). 

37.  Recit.  To  peep  or  not  to  peep 's  the  question. 

46.  Ye  jobbers,  underwriters,  ye  tribes  of  pen 
and  ink. 

47.  But  thou,  O  Hope,  with  eyes  so  fair.     Words 
by  Collins  (music). 

48.  Lawyers  pay  you  with  words. 

Of  these  Nos.  6  and  16  were  afterwards 
used  in  'The  Whim  of  the  Moment,'  No.  35  in 
'Will  o'  the  Wisp,'  and  No.  48  in  'The  Coali- 
tion' and  'Nature  in  Nubibus.' 

2.  From  '  The  Quaker'  (1775). 
39.  Thou  man  of  firmness,  turn  this  way. 

3.  From  '  The  Wires  Revenged'  (1778). 
10.  Curtis  was  old  Hodge's  wife. 
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4.  From  'Plymouth  in  an  Uproar  '  (1779). 

20.  We  on  the  present  hour  relying. 

5.  From  '  The  Chelsea  Pensioner'  (1779). 
45.  Sing  the  loves  of  John  and  Jean. 
6.  From  '  The  Shepherdess  of  the  Alps'  (1780). 
9.  Oh  men,  what  silly  things  you  are." 
14.  Bright  gems  that  twinkle  from  afar. 
7.  From  '  The  Islanders '  (1780). 

25.  Poor  Orra  tink  of  Yanko  dear. 

26.  When  Yanko  dear  fight  far  away. 

8.  From  'Reasonable  Animals' (1780). 
13.  I  sing  of  a  war  set  on  foot  for  a  toy  (music). 

18.  I  sing  Ulysses  and  those  chiefs  (music). 

21.  Recit.  What  beast  art  thou,  my  good  friend, 
Hard-Phiz  ? — Air.  By  roguery  'tis  true,  I  opulent 
grew. 

22.  Recit.  This  asthma  gives  me  such  a  dizziness. 
— Air.  For  dainties  I've  had  of  thf.m  all. 

23.  Recit.  What's  this,  a  Bull!   oy  the  ghost  of 
Priam. — Air.    Is't  my  story  you'd  know?     I  was 
Patrick  Mulrooney. 

9.  From  '  Tom  Thumb  '  (1784). 

19.  1  '11  tell  you  a  story,  a  story  that's  true. 

30.  Is  it  little  Tom  Thumb  dat  you  mean  ? 

40.  In  Paris  as  in  London. 

41.  Behold  the  fairies'  jocund  band. 

43.  Chairs  to  mend,  old  chairs  to  mend. 

44.  A  tinker  I  am,  my  name's  Natty  Sam. 

10.  From  '  Clump  and  Cudden '  (1785).     * 

42.  This  then  my  lad  'a  a  soldier's  life. 

11.  From  '  The  Benevolent  Tar '  (1785). 
5.  A  plague  of  those  musty  old  lubbers. 

17.  A  sailor's  love  is  void  of  art. 

27.  What  argufies  pride  and  ambition  ? 

12.  From  '  Pandora'  (?). 
38.  What  a  pity  'twill  be,  odds  babies  and  lambs. 

13.  From  'Liberty  Hall'  (1785). 

3.  Who  to  my  wounds  a  balm  advises. 

7.  Jack  Ratlin  was  the  ablest  seaman. 

16.  See  the  course  throng'd  with  gazers. 

28.  Recit.  Curate  Ap  Hugh,  driving  a  triple  trade. 
— Air.  Was  Winny  kind  to  me. 

29.  Recit.  Now  changing,  the  transition  quick  as 
re.— Air.  Do  salmons  love  a  lucid  stream  ? 

31.  When    fairies  are    lighted  by  night's  silver 
lueen. 

14.  From  '  Harvest  Home'  (1786). 

32.  As  Dermot  toil'd  one  summer's  day. 

The  following  songs  (and  probably  others) 
were  published  in  folio  by  Preston.  I  give 
the  titles,  with  numbers  for  reference  : — 

1.  Pomposo.  Composed  by  Mr.  Dibdin. and  sung 
by  him  with  the  greatest  applause  at  his  late  Read- 
ings and  Music.  4  pp.  Pr.  Is.  "  Where  may  be 
had  all  the  songs  sung  in  the  above  entertainment." 

5.  Nothing  like  Grog at  his  late  readings  at 

Bath,  Bristol,  Worcester,  Oxford,  &c.  3  pp.,  front 
blank.  Pr.  I/.  With  arrang'  for  trie  German  Flute. 

16.  Spirits    of  Distress 3    pp.,    front    blank. 

Pr.  6d.    Arrt.  for  Ger.  Flute. 

17.  Lovely  Polly.      A  favorite   song.      Written, 
composed,  and  sung  by  Mr.  Dibdin.    3  pp.,  front 
blame.     Pr.  Is.    Arr.  for  Guittar  and  German  Flute. 

36.  Bonny  Kitty.  Similar  heading  to  No.  1. 
Pr.  tid.  3  pp.,  front  blank.  Arr.  for  Ger.  Flute. 

48.  Lawyers  pay  you  with  words 3  pp.,  front 

blank.  Arr.  for  Ger.  Flute  or  Guittar.  Pr.  6d. 


1789.  Twelve  Songs  in  The  Whim  of  the  Moment 
or  Nature  in  Little  Written,  Composed,  -Sung,  & 
Accompanied,  by  Mr.  Dibdin.  Price  10s:  6d. 
Printed  for  the  Author  &  Sold  by  him  in  St.  George's 
Fields,  Messrs.  Preston  &  Son,  No.  97  Strand,  &  all 
the  Music  Sellers  in  Town  &  Country.  Folio,  pp.  ij, 
36  ;  ij,  and  1  blank. 

This  is  the  only  instance  known  to  me  of  the 
songs  from  one  of  Dibdin's  Table  Entertain- 
ments published  with  a  general  title  and  con- 
secutive pagination.  The  titles  of  the  songs 
it  contains  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Wives  and  Sweethearts,  p.  2. 

2.  The  Mellow  Toned  Horn,  p.  5. 

3.  Pleasure  the  result  of  reflection,  p.  8. 

4.  The  Lassy  of  my  heart,  p.  10. 

5.  Poor  Jack,  p.  13. 

6.  The  Soldier's  Grave,  p.  16. 

7.  The  Triumph  of  Wine,  p.  18. 

8.  The  Sailor's  Sheet  Anchor,  p.  20. 

9.  The  Voice  of  Nature,  p  24. 

10.  The  Jolly  Fisherman,  p.  27. 

11.  Indian  Battle,  p.  30. 

12.  Homer  and  I,  p.  34. 

The  following  songs  seem  also  to  have  been 
used  in  the  Entertainment,  which  was  first- 
performed  23  January,  1789  :— 

1.  Probably  written  for  it. 

13.  Little  Neddy. 

14.  The  World's  Epitome. 

15.  Colin  and  Chloe. 

16.  The  Bumpkin  in  Town  (or  '  The  Bumpkin  no 
Fool').  * 

17.  I  don't  believe  a  word  on 't. 

18.  The  Return  of  Ulysses  to  Ithica  [sic]. 

2.  From  '  The  Islanders. 

19.  Come  round  me  and  weep. 

3.  From  '  Tom  Thumb.' 

20.  The  Fairy  Train. 

4.  From  '  Long  Odds. 

21.  I  vow  I  thought  you  at  first  sight. 

22.  'Tis  true  the  marks. 

23.  The  Lady  of  Ton. 

5.  From  the  Musical  Tour  Entertainment. 

24.  The  Incantation  ("  Spirits  of  distress,"  No.  16)t 

25.  Fait,  honey,  in  Ireland  (No.  6). 

26.  "The  Character  of  Hope"  (probably  No.  47, 
"  But  thou,  O  Hope  " 

6.  Afterwards  in  '  The  Oddities. 

27.  The  Portrait. 

7.   Uncertain,  but  most  likely  produced  1789. 

28.  A  Linnet's  Nest. 

29.  My  .Poll  and  Partner  JOQ. 

The  separate  sheet  songs  (all  folio)  were 
probably  first  published  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  set  of  twelve,  although  I  only  know  of 
two  with  author  as  publisher,  viz. : — 

16.  The  Bumpkin  no  Fool.  2  pp.  Signed.  No 
price  stated. 

23.  The  Lady  of  Ton.  2  pp.  Signed.  No  price 
stated. 

It  is  probable  Dibdin  soon  discontinued 
this  first  attempt  as  music  publisher,  for 
Preston  &  Son  were  sole  publishers,  e.g.,  of 
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the  following,  each  described  as  "a  Favorite 
song  in  the  Whim  of  the  Moment "  :— 

5.  Poor  Jack.  4  pp.  Price  Is. ;  arrangement  for 
German  Flute. 

15.  Colin  and  Chloe.    2pp.     Price  Qd. 

18.  The  Return  of  Ulysses  to  Ithica  [aic].  2  pp. 
Price  6d.  For  Ger.  Flute. 

The  following,  also  published  by  Preston  & 
Son,  are  described  as  "  Written,  Composed 
and  Sung  by  Mr.  Dibdin  at  the  Lyceum  ": — 

I.  Wives  and  Sweethearts,  or  Saturday  Night. 
4  pp.    Price  Is.    Arrt.  for  Guittar. 

6.  The  Chelsea  Pensioner,  "a  celebrated  Song" 
(i.e ,  The  Soldier's  Grave).  3  pp.  Price  Is.  Arr. 
for  German  Flute  or  Guittar. 

Another  copy,  price  6d. 

9.  The  Voice  of  Nature.     "An  admired  Indian 
Song."    3  pp.    Price  Qd.    Arr.  for  German  Flute. 

10.  The  Jolly    Fisherman,    "  a    favorite    song." 
3  pp.    Price  Qd. 

II.  The  celebrated  Indian  Battle.   4  pp.    Price  Is. 

None  of  these  are  signed ;  neither  are  the 
following,  which  are  printed  by  Longman 
&  Broderip,  No.  26,  Cheapside,  and  No.  13, 
Haymarket: — 

28.  A  Linnet's  Nest  with  anxious  care.  A  Favorite 
Ballad.    Composed  and  Sung  at  the  Lyceum  in  the 
Strand,  by  Charles  Dibdin.    Enter'd  at  Stationers 
Hall.     Pr.  Is.      4  pp.    Scored  for  violins,  oboes, 
horns  and  basso.    Also  arranget.  for  Guitar. 

29.  I  was,  d'ye  see,  a  Waterman  [My  Poll  and  Part- 
ner Joe].     A  favorite  Ballad  Composed,  &c.,  as 
above,  but  in  short  score.    Also  arr*  for  Guitar. 

Other  early  folio  editions  of  separate  songs : 

5.  The  new  Song  of  Poor  Jack.  Composed  by 
Dibdin.  1  p.  Dublin,  published  by  John  Lee. 

5.  Poor  Jack.  Dibdin.  Price  &d.  London,  Printed 
&  sold  by  Dale,  19  Cornhill,  &c.  (from  Dale's  9th 
book  of  songs).  2  pp. 

5.  Poor  Jack.  Composed  by  C.  Dibdin.  Pr.  In. 
2  pp.  Printed  &  sold  by  H.  Andrews,  No.  11  Little 
Canterbury  Place,  Lambeth  Walk. 

1.  Wives  and  Sweethearts.  Written  and  Com- 
posed by  C.  Dibdin.  Price  la.  2  pp.  No  publisher's 
name.  Water-mark  date  1803. 

29.  I  was  d'ye  see  a  Waterman.  A  Favorite  song, 
Composed  by  Mr-  Dibdin.  For  the  Piano  Forte. 
Price  Is.  2  pp.  London,  Printed  for  G.  Walker, 
106,  Great  Portland  Street. 

Several  of  the  songs  in  this  entertainment 
have  appended  arrangements  for  German 
flute  or  guitar.  Some  of  them  were  published 
in  'The  Bystander,'  1789,  q.v. 

E.  RIMBAULT  DIBDIN. 
Morningside,  Sudworth  Road,  New  Brighton. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE   BACON-SHAKESPEARE   QUESTION. 

(Continued  from  p.  44-) 

UP  to  the  present  I  have  made  but  little 
attempt  to  illustrate  passages  in  Bacon  by 
others  in  Ben  Jonson,  and  I  have  deliberately 
refrained  from  doing  so,  it  having  been 
my  object  to  show  that  the  'Promus'  notes 


and  other  matter  adduced  by  Baconians  can 
be  paralleled  out  of  the  work  of  all  writers  of 
the  period  or  previously.  There  is  little  or 
nothing  that  is  new  in  the  '  Promus ' ;  and 
the  vocabulary,  phrasing,  and  learning  dis- 
played in  Shakespeare's  work  are  common- 
place. The  examples  that  I  dealt  with,  except 
in  one  or  two  cases,  were  chosen  because  of 
their  supposed  difficulty ;  and  almost  in- 
variably they  prove  not  only  that  Shake- 
speare was  not  necessarily  a  Latin  and  Greek 
scholar,  but  that  the  Baconians  had  not 
mastered  Bacon's  own  work.  That  is  a 
point  worth  remembering.  These  men,  who 
pretend  to  know  so  much  about  their  master's 
work,  are  apparently  wilfully  ignorant  of 
vital  matters  with  which  they  should  be 
acquainted  ;  and  they  either  do  not  know  or 
pretend  not  to  know  that  Bacon's  notes  and 
other  matter  which  they  adduce  to  dethrone 
Shakespeare  are  commonplaces.  If  they  had 
honestly  worked  the  '  Promus '  with  other 
writers,  such  as  John  Lyly,  Robert  Greene, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  or  with  any  other 
authors  who  produced  work  equal  in  volume 
to  -that  of  Shakespeare,  they  would  have 
known  that  the  work  of  Mrs.  Pott  is  a  huge 
joke,  and  that  the  attempt  to  filch  Shake- 
speare's work  from  him  is  a  task  beyond 
their  strength.  The  manner  in  which  Shake- 
speare is  made  to  furnish  parallels  for  the 
'Promus'  is  sometimes  highly  diverting  ;  as, 
for  instance,  when  we  find  the  same  passage 
at  one  time  doing  duty  as  an  English  pro- 
verb, then  as  an  allusion  to  a  Bible  sentence, 
next  as  an  adaptation  of  Ovid,  and,  finally, 
grinning  under  a  French  proverb.  That  kind 
of  thing  very  frequently  occurs  in  Mrs.  Pott's 
work,  which  is  full  of  gross  inaccuracies  and 
wild  assertions.  However,  I  saw  it  would 
never  do  to  let  the  chance  of  a  complete 
answer  to  the  Baconian  case  slip  by,  and 
therefore,  as  Mrs.  Pott  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  illustrate  the  'Promus'  by  copious  extracts 
from  Shakespeare,  I  thought  -  it  would  be 
wise  to  follow  suit  by  showing  that  other 
men's  work  was  equally,  or  even  more,  fruit- 
ful of  parallels ;  and  as  the  entries  are 
nearly  all  commonplaces,  the  task,  although 
laborious,  was  not  difficult  of  achievement. 
I  tried  Marlowe,  Spenser,  Lyly,  and  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  and  found  they  were  all 
strong  "  Baconians  ";  but  finally  I  selected 
Ben  Jonson,  not  because  he  used  or  paralleled 
the  '  Promus '  entries  more  frequently  than 
others,  but  because  he  was  a  close  student  of 
Bacon  and  copied  from  him.  The  Baconian 
case  is  centred  in  the  assertion  that  the  repe- 
titions in  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  are  not 
commonplaces  ;  and  that  the  learning  they 
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display  proves  not  only  that  the  plays  and 
poems  are  by  a  profound  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar,  but  that  tnat  scholar  must  have  been 
Bacon.  Ben  Jonson  is  constantly  mentioned 
by  them  as  one  whose  work  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  that  of  Shakespeare,  and  Mrs. 
Pott  could  hardly  find  a  single  line  in  his 
work  to  parallel  any  of  the  '  Promus '  entries. 
Well,  let  readers  judge  for  themselves.  The 
work  of  Ben  Jonson  is  that  of  a  man  who 
was  steeped  to  the  lips  in  classical  authors ; 
consequently  we  shall  find  him  repeating  the 
learning  of  Bacon  with  a  literalism  that  is 
almost  painfully  different  from  Shakespeare, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  classics  was  derived 
almost  entirely  through  English  channels. 
Once  or  twice  only  does  Shakespeare  happen 
to  bring  into  his  plays  Latin  tags  noted  by 
Bacon,  although  they  can  be  found  by  the 
score  in  others ;  but  in  Ben  Jonson  they 
abound,  and  not  unfrequently  in  a  context 
that  is  manifestly  stolen  from  Bacon. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  conclusively 
that  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  ever  met,  or 
were  acquainted  with  each  other.  But  the 
case  of  Ben  Jonson  is  different.  Jonson 
at  one  time  acted  as  a  kind  of  secretary 
to  Bacon,  and  translated,  or  assisted  to 
translate,  his  essays  into  Latin.  Jonson's 
'Discoveries,'  moreover,  prove  that  he  had 
often  been  in  Bacon's  company.  The  fact 
that  Bacon  and  Jonson  were  known  to  each 
other  is  not  disputed  ;  but  it  is  not  known, 
even  by  those  who  are  most  versed  in 
Bacon's  work,  that  certain  entries  in  the 
'  Promus '  have  a  direct  relation  to  Ben 
Jonson's  masques  and  plays.  I  will  deal 
with  these  entries  in  the  proper  place.  All 
I  urge  now  is  that  if  parallels  can  be  used  to 
filch  from  a  man  the  work  that  was  uni- 
versally assigned  to  him  by  contemporaries— 
if  we  must  ignore  all  tradition,  and  the  voice 
of  a  cloud  of  witnesses— if  gross  and  palpable 
differences  in  the  style  of  writers  are  to  count 
for  nothing  —  then  Shakespeare  must  be 
thrown  overboard  by  the  Baconians,  and 
they  must  elect  Ben  Jonson  in  his  place, 
because  Jonson  repeats  Bacon  much  more 
nearly  than  Shakespeare  does,  and  because, 
on  their  own  showing,  the  writer  of  the 
Jonson  plays  is  a  different  man  from  the 
writer  of  the  Shakespeare  plays  and  poems. 
Shakespeare  does  not  and  cannot  be  made  to 
illustrate  many  of  the  'Promus'  entries  in 
the  way  that  Bacon  and  Jonson  illustrate 

kthem ;  and  the  ludicrous  manner  in  which 
Mrs.  Pott  essayed  the  task  only  serves  to 
show  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  prove  by 
such  parallels  that  Bacon  must  have  written 
everything  that  had  been  penned  up  to- his 


time,  including  the  Bible,  and  not  forgetting 
that  portion  of  it  which'  is  entitled  the  Book 
of  Judges.  For  it  is  a  truth,  and  one  that 
we  should  ponder  over  when  we  begin  to 
flatter  ourselves  and  imagine  what  clever 
people  we  are,  that  the  range  of  our  thoughts 
is  extremely  limited,  and  that  the  number  of 
essentially  different  ideas  that  man  is  capable 
of  expressing  or  of  cogitating  in  his  mind 
is  on  about  a  par  with  the  number  of 
the  letters  in  the  alphabet.  These  ideas, 
like  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  can 
be  made  to  represent  all  sounds  and  all 
knowledge,  are  simply  capable  of  being 
expanded  and  varied  by  an  infinite  number 
of  combinations ;  yet,  when  all  is  said,  it 
comes  to  this,  that  the  greatest  of  the  philo- 
sophers and  the  most  lofty  of  the  poets 
cannot  express  a  thought  which  cannot  be 
paralleled  out  of  the  crude  notions  of  the 
ignorant  ploughman.  It  is,  therefore,  easy 
to  explain  why  Shakespeare  can  be  made  to 
illustrate,  with  more  or  less  faithfulness,  the 
things  which  Bacon  noted  in  his  '  Promus,' 
or  which  have  been  brought  from  his  prose 
works.  Mrs.  Pott  thinks  it  a  legitimate  thing 
to  parallel  a  Greek  saying  with  a  time-worn 
English  proverb,  or  a  Bible  sentence  with  a 
bit  of  Ovid  or  of  Virgil  which  Shakespeare 
caught  up  from  son^  English  writer,  and  to 
use  the  same  passage  many  times  over  and 
under  various  headings  which  only  agree  in 
containing  the  same  notion  in  a  more  or  less 
crude  form.  I  say  again,  if  one  is  to  decide 
on  parallels  of  that  land,  then  Bacon  must 
have  written  everything  that  had  been 
written  up  to  his  time  and  during  the  time 
that  he  lived.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that 
the  critics  who  work  upon  such  a  plan  as 
that,  and  who,  just  as  the  ostrich  when  it  sees 
an  enemy  buries  its  head  in  the  sand,  refuse 
to  read  or  who  ignore  the  writings  of  all  other 
men  because  they  would  convict  them,  con- 
fining their  reading  to  Shakespeare  and  Bacon 
— is  it  any  wonder  that  they  are  able  to  pre- 
sent a  specious  case  against  Shakespeare  and 
to  impose  on  men  who  either  have  not  the  time 
or  lack  the  critical  faculty  to  see  through 
their  false  and  preposterous  resemblances  ? 
Bacon  calls  that  kind  of  work  legerdemain, 
and  he  compares  it  to  the  tricks  of  tumblers, 
who  only  thrive  until  their  tricks  are  known. 

C.  CRAWFORD. 
53,  Hampden  Road,  Hornsey,  N. 
(To  be  continued.) 


SHAKESPEARE'S  SEVENTY-SIXTH  SONNET. — 
In  Judge  Webb's  recent  book  'The  Mystery 
of  William  Shakespeare '  there  is  one  special 
argument  against  the  ordinarily  received 
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authorship  based  on  Sonnet  Ixxvi.,  to  which 
the  learned  judge  frequently  recurs.  He  says 
,p.  156):— 

"  The  author  of  the  Sonnets,  admittedly,  was  the 
Author  of  the  Poems  and  the  Plays,  and  the  whole 
Shakespearian  question  would  seem  to  resolve 
itself  into  the  question,  who  was  the  author  of  the 

Sonnets? The  author  could  not  have  been  Shake- 

spere.  If  he  kept  Invention  he  did  not  keep  it  in 
a  noted  weed.  He  had  no  reason  to  conceal  his 
name." 

Judge  Webb  again  quotes  the  line  about 
invention  at  p.  162.  At  p.  64,  after  quoting 
the  sonnet,  he  says :  "  Here  the  author 
certainly  intimates  that  Shakespeare  was 
not  his  real  name,  and  that  he  was  fearful 
lest  his  real  name  should  be  discovered." 

Again  (p.  264),  writing  of  this  sonnet,  he 
speaks  of  "the  sonnet  which  warned  the 
public  that  Shakespeare  was  not  the  real 
name  of  the  author,  but  the  noted  weed  in 
which  he  kept  Invention."  See  also  p.  65. 

But  does  the  author  of  the  sonnet  really 
endeavour  to  conceal  his  name?  What  are 
the  lines  relied  on  ? 

Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same, 
Andl  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed, 
That  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name, 
Showing  their  birth,  and  where  they  did  proceed  ? 
O  know,  sweet  love,  I  always  write  of  you. 

Here  I  think  the  ordinary  reader  would 
attribute  to  the  words  no  other  meaning 
than  that  the  poet  ever  wrote  to  the  same 
purpose,  ever  (as  he  says)  kept  his  poetry 
dressed  in  the  same  well-known  dress  : — 

O  know,  sweet  love,  I  always  write  of  you, 
And  you  and  love  are  still  my  argument. 

It  follows  that  the  person  addressed  could 
recognize  the  author  as  plainly  as  if  the 
sonnet  had  been  signed  William  Shakespeare. 
In  Sonnets  cxxxv.,  cxxxvi.,  and  cxliii. 
the  poet,  so  far  from  concealing  his  name, 
plays  on  it  again  and  again.  Now  why 
Francis  Bacon  should  write  three  sonnets 
punning  on  a  name  by  which  (on  the  Baconian 
hypothesis)  the  person  addressed  can  never 
have  known  him— or,  indeed,  any  one  else 
for  that  matter  —  remains  altogether  un- 
explained. W.  E.  ORMSBY. 

THE  INVENTOR  OF  THE  POSTCARD.  —  Dr. 
Emanl.  Hermann,  Councillor  of  the  Austrian 
Ministry  of  Commerce,  to  whom  is  ascribed 
the  invention  of  the  postcard,  died  in  Vienna 
14  July,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  Dr.  Her- 
mann first  suggested  the  idea  of  the  postcard 
in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Neue 
Freie  Presse  in  1869,  and  his  suggestion  was 
carried  into  effect  by  the  Austrian  post  office 
almost  immediately.  The  price  was  two 
kreutzers,  which  is  less  than  a  halfpenny,  and 


the  communication  on  the  card  was  restricted 
to  twenty  words  ;  but  this  limitation  was 
soon  dropped.  Germany  was,  I  believe,  the 
next  country  to  adopt  the  postcard,  after 
which  it  very  soon  became  universal. 

FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

"CoND."— The  'N.E.D.'  gives  the  verb  cond 
in  the  senses  of  "to  conduct,  to  direct  the 
helmsman  how  to  steer  a  ship."  I  do  not, 
however,  find  the  noun  cond,  which  in  the 
passage  below  seems  to  mean  "  the  place  from 
which  orders  are  given  for  the  steering  of  a 
ship  ":- 

1766.  "  Such,  for  example,  as  the  ship  that  came 
in  one  night  from  the  Cfape  of  Good  Hope  plump 
into  the  harbor  of  Goa,  a  distance  of  some  thousands 
of  miles,  the  devil  holding  the  helm,  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  at  the  cond,  in  quality  of  quarter-master.  - 
Grose,  '  A  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,'  new  edition, 
2  vols.,  ii.  170. 

W.  CROOKE. 

[Dr.  Murray  gives  the  word  under  con,  conn,  but 
the  earliest  quotation  is  1825.] 

'  SERGEANT  BELL  AND  HIS  RAREE-SHOW.'— 
Sotheby's  sale  catalogue  for  22  July  includes 
the  following  item  : — 

"[Dickens  (C.)]  Sergeant  Bell  and  his  Raree- 
Show,  embellished  with  woodcuts  by  Cruikshank, 
Thompson,  Williams,  &c.  Tegg,  1839." 

The  book  was,  I  believe,  written  by  George 
Mogridge,  a  voluminous  writer  for  the  young, 
and  one  of  those  who  "  borrowed  "  the  pseu- 
donym of  "  Peter  Parley  "  from  the  American 
Goodrich,  who  first  made  it  famous.  The 
association  of  Dickens's  name  with  it  is  surely 
a  cataloguer's  mistake.  If  not,  I  should  be 
glad  to  learn  the  extent  of  the  novelist's 
connexion  with  a  book  so  widely  different  from 
his  usual  work.  By  the  way,  the  '  D.N.B.' 
(vol.  xxxvi.  p.  302)  gives  1842  as  the  date  of 
publication.  WALTER  JERROLD. 

Hampton-on-Thames. 

THEMISTOCLES  AND  THE  PELOPONNESIAN 
FLEET. — There  is  a  curious  slip  in  Mr.  Bury's 
truly  admirable  'History  or  Greece,'  with 
reference  to  which  a  few  words  may  be  of 
interest.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  p.  326 
(ed.  1900),  where  we  read  : — 

"The  activity  of  Themistocles  in  defeating  the 
designs  of  Sparta  at  this  period  is  reflected  in  the 
story  that  he  induced  the  Athenians  to  set  fire  to 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  Thessalian  waters." 

In  Latin  there  are  separate  verbs  (suadeo 
and  persuadeo)  for  endeavouring  to  persuade 
others  to  do  anything  and  for  actually 
succeeding  in  such  endeavour,  but  in  English 
persuade  can  only  mean  the  latter,  and  for 
the  former  we  are  obliged  to  use  three  words, 
"  try  to  persuade."  In  like  manner  to  induce 
is  to  lead  or  prevail  upon  a  person  to  do  a 
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certain  thing,  and  cannot  mean  only  to  try 
to  produce  that  effect.  Now  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  famous  story  told  in  two 
places  in  Plutarch  (under  Themistocles  and 
Aristides)  that  Themistocles  proposed  to 
the  Athenians  a  scheme  for  securing  their 
supremacy,  but  was  ordered  to  refer  it  to 
Aristides,  and  he  reporting  that  it  was 
advantageous  but  unjust,  it  was  rejected 
without  being  explained  ;  and  that  it  con- 
sisted in  burning  the  whole  of  the  confederate 
fleet  except  the  Athenian  portion.  Lang- 
horne,  in  his  translation  of  the  life  of 
Themistocles,  without  stopping  to  consider 
whether  the  story  could  be  true  or  indeed 
possible  (for  the  confederates  would  scarcely 
stand  by  and  see  all  their  ships  destroyed 
without  resistance),  indulges  in  a  note  on  the 
enormity  of  the  scheme,  prompted  by  a 
"  policy  which  was  diabolical."  Kollin  uses 
similar  language.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  refer  to  Grote's  note  (vol.  iv.  p.  293)  on 
this  story,  which  owes  its  wide  circulation 
to  the  popularity  of  Plutarch.  Grote  says 
that 

"some  allusion  to  it  was  necessary,  though  it  has 

long  ceased  to  be  received  as  matter  of  history 

Pagasse  was  Thessalian,  and  as  such  hostile  to  the 
Greek  fleet  rather  than  otherwise  ;  the  fleet  seems 
to  have  never  been  there  ;  moreover  we  may  add 
that,  taking  matters  as  they  then  stood,  when  the 
fear  from  Persia  was  not  at  all  terminated,  the 
Athenians  would  have  lost  more  than  they  gained 
by  burning  the  ships  of  the  other  Greeks,  so  that 
Themistocles  was  not  very  likely  to  conceive  the 
scheme,  nor  Aristides  to  describe  it  in  the  language 
put  into  his  mouth.  The  story  is  probably  the 
invention  of  some  Greek  of  the  Platonic  age,  who 
wished  to  contrast  justice  with  expediency,  and 
Aristides  with  Themistocles— as  well  as  to  bestow 
at  the  same  time  panegyric  upon  Athens  in  the 
days  of  her  glory." 

But  what  I  am  pointing  out  now  is  that 
the  expression  in  Mr.  Bury's  reference  to  the 
story  implies  that  the  imaginary  and  nefarious 
scheme  was  not  merely  proposed,  but  actually 
carried  out — "  that  he  induced  the  Athenians 
to  set  fire  to  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in 
Thessalian  waters."  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

"  SWINDLER."— This  has  been  regarded  by 
Prof.  Skeat  and  others  as  one  of  our  few  loan- 
words from  the  German — viz.,  Schwindler.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Germans 
themselves  consider  their  Schwindler  to  be  an 
adaptation  of  the  English  swindler,  intro- 
duced by  Lichtenberg  in  his  explanation  of 
Hogarth's  engravings  (1794-99).  See  Dr. 
H.  Dunger,  'Englanderie  in  der  deutsche 
Sprache,'  1899,  p.  7.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
what  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  word, 
whether  it  is  (from  A.-S.  swindan,  to  vanish) 


one   who  vanishes  or    cuts  away   with  his 
booty,  or  one  who  dazzles  or   deceives  the 
eyes  of  his  victim,  like  a  thimble-rigger,  by 
assimilation  to  Ger.  Kfatwndeln,  to  be  dizzy. 
A.  SMYTHE  PALMER. 
S.  Woodford. 


Qumes, 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  maybe  addressed  to  them 
direct. 

"LIVINGS "IN  THE  GAME  OF  MAW.— What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  term  livings  in  the 
following  extracts  from  '  The  Groome- porters 
lawes  at  Ma  we '  (about  1570),  in  '  Collection  of 
Black-Letter  Ballads  and  Broadsides'  (1867), 
pp.  124-5?— 

"If  you  turne  vp  the  ace  of  hartes,  and  thereby 
make  either  par  tie  aboue  xxvj,  the  contrary  part 
must  haue  liuings ;  but  if  the  contrary  parte  bee 
xxv,  by  meanes  whereof  liuings  sets  them  out,  then* 
is  he  who  turned  vp  the  ace  of  hartes  to  make  for 
the  set." 

"  You  may  not  aske  a  carde  to  set  the  contrary 
parte  or  your  selfe  at  liuings  or  out. 

"  Prouided  alwaies  that,  if  the  contrarie  parte  be 
xxiij  or  aboue,  by  reason  that  fower  sets  the  other 
partie  behinde  the  liuirfi^es,  it  shalbe  lawfull  for  the 
partie  which  is  behinde  to  aske  a  carde,' although 
the  carde  so  asked  piit  the  other  to  liuings." 

HENRY  BRADLEY. 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 

CHARLES  GORDON,  OF  THE  CHESAPEAKE.— 
To  what  family  did  Charles  Gordon,  of  the 
U.S.  warship  Chesapeake,  belong]  He  was 
tried  with  the  captain,  James  Barron,  for 
surrendering  to  H.M.S.  Leopard,  1808. 

J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

118,  Pall  Mall. 

"SiTHENCE  NO  FAIRY  LIGHTS."— Can  any 
reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  following  lines,  which  are 
quoted  by  Hazlitt  in  his  essay  on  Jeffre*y — 
'Spirit  of  the  Age,'  1825,  p.  307?— 

Sithence  no  fairy  lights,  no  quickning  ray, 
Nor  stir  of  pulse,  nor  object  to  entice 
Abroad  the  spirits  ;  but  the  cloister'd  heart 
Sits  squat  at  home,  like  Pagod  in  a  niche 
Obscure. 

THOMAS  HUTCHINSON. 
141,  Ebury  Street,  S.W. 

FRENCH  QUOTATION.— "Beaucoup  de  per- 
sonnes  voudraient  savoir,  mais  peu  desirent 
apprendre."  Whence  does  this  come? 

Hie  ET  UBIQUE. 

NAME  OF  BOOK  WANTED.— Could  you  or 
any  of  your  readers  tell  me  the  name  or  title 
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of  a  novel  published  about  forty-five  years 
ago  containing  a  very  excellent  description 
of  Gwrych  Castle,  near  Abergele  ? 

GRASSENDALE. 

PERIWINKLE. — Can  any  one  throw  light  on 
the  following  early  uses  of  this  word  ? — 

1.  En  a  poem  preserved  in  Harl.  MS.  2253, 
fol.  63,  it  is  said  : — 

The  priraerole  he  passeth,  the  parvenke  of  pria  : 
i.e  ,  the  pretty  precious  periwinkle,  "of  pris" 
being  merely  added  in  .alliteration.  Not  so  in 

2.  'Sir    Degrevant,'    1.    730    ('Thornton 
Romances,'  Camden  Society) : — 

Corteys  lady  and  wyse, 
As  thou  art  pervenke  of  pryse, 
1  do  me  on  tni  gentryse, 
Why  wolt  thou  me  spyll  ? 

Where  "pervenke  of  pryse"  must  certainly 
mean  "  supreme,"  "  paragon  of  excellence." 
But  it  is  strange  to  find  the  periwinkle 
chosen  as  an  image  for  this.  I  would  compare 
an  entry  in  Godefroy's  '  O.F.  Diet.' : — 

3.  "  Pervenke,  semble  signifier  qui  surpasse  tous 
les  autres : — 

De  tous  vins  ce  est  le  pervenke. 

Jofroi  de  Watreford,  Richel.,  1822." 

On  the  other  hand,  I  find  the  flower  spoken 
of  as  symbol  of  dishonour. 

4.  John  Lydgate,  Bochas's  '  Fall  of  Princes,' 
vi.  1  :— 

Thou  hast 

Crowned  one  with  laurer  hye  on  hys  head  set ; 
Other  with  perwinke  made  for  the  gybet. 

Whence  comes  this  association  with  the 
gibbet  ? 

5.  In  a  will,  dated  1501  (Somerset  House), 
William  Hylle  bequeaths  "  ij  of  my  goblettes 
of  pirwyncles."    Can  some  precious  stone  be 
here  meant  ? 

6.  In    Purchas's    '  Pilgrims,'    ix.  xii.    §  4  : 
"The  Manamotaha  and  his  subjects  weare 
a  white  periwinkle    in    the   forehead  for  a 
Jewell,  fastened  in  the  haire."  Here  "Jewell" 
may  mean  nothing  more  than  "ornament," 
and  the  flower  may  be  meant,  but  by  com- 
parison with  the  preceding  extract  one  is  led 
to  think  of  a  precious  stone. 

I  find  nothing  in  the  Indices  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 

C.  B.  MOUNT. 

MARJORIE  FLEMING'S  PORTRAIT.— Can  any 
one  kindly  inform  me  whether  the  portrait, 
taken  by  her  sister,  of  Marjorie  Fleming  has 
been  reproduced  or  published  ;  if  so,  where  it 
is  obtainable  1  The  pictures  in  my  edition  of 
the  book  do  not  pretend  to  be  genuine  por- 
traits of  the  little  maid,  I  believe,  but  simply 
pretty  and  fanciful  sketches. 

LIESE  M.  SHERRING. 

Willesden. 


ITALIAN  BANKERS  AND  THE  HOLY  SEE.— 
I  shall  be  grateful  to  any  reader  who 
has  a  copy  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the 

'Compte  rendu  du  3meCongres des  Catho- 

liques  a  Bruxelles,  1894,'  if  he  will  lend  it  to 
me  for  a  few  days.  I  am  anxious  to  read 
Jordan's  article  on  this  subject,  and  cannot 
find  the  book  in  the  Britisn  Museum  or  the 
Bodleian.  ROBT.  J.  WHITWELL. 

70,  Banbury  Road,  Oxford. 

GREECE  AND  GLADSTONE.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  refer  me  to  some  satirical  lines  written 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  when  an  offer  was 
made  by  Hellas  (Greece)  to  send  marble  for  a 
monument  to  Gladstone  in  London  1 

W.  R.  S. 

[.The  lines  in  question,  with  the  authorship  of 
which  we  are  acquainted,  have  not  been  printed. 
If  you  will  give  us  your  full  address  we  will  send 
them  to  you  direct.] 

"  DIFFERENT  THAN."— In  Truth  of  3  July  I 
read  :  "  Future  generations  will  undoubtedly 
consider  Mr.  Swinburne's  poetry  in  a  different 
light  than  the  present  one  does."  Is  it  good 
grammar  to  say  "  different  than  "  \  I  observe 
a  similar  use  made  of  the  words  in  the  City 
article  of  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post  of 
13  July.  YOUNGSTER. 

[The  entire  sentence  is  inaccurate  and  inelegant.] 

FREUND  HEIN. — In  what  German  folk-tale 
or  folk-tales  is  death  personified  under  the 
name  of  "  Freund  Hein  "  ?  T.R.E.N.T. 

BUGLE  AS  A  SIGNAL  INSTRUMENT.— When 
did  the  bugle  take  the  place  of  the  drum  as 
a  signal  instrument  in  the  army  ? 

WILLIAM  ANDREWS. 

Royal  Institution,  Hull. 

"GENTLEMAN  FROM  OHIO." — Profs.  J.  B. 
Greenpugh  and  G.  L.  Kittredge  (Harvard) 
write  in  '  Words  and  their  Ways  in  English 
Speech ' : — 

"Among  some  savages,  it  is  a  deadly  insult  to  call 
a  man  by  his  right  name— an  idea  which  has  left  its 
traces in  the  parliamentary  phrase  '  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.' " 

What  are  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this 
phrase?  J-  J-  F. 

Halliford. 

A.  HEPPLEWHITE,  DESIGNER  OF  FURNITURE. 
—Can  any  reader  tell  me  what  is  known 
of  A.  Hepplewhite,  who  in  1788  published 
a  book  called  'The  Cabinet  -  Maker  and 
Upholsterer's  Guide,'  by  Hepplewhite  &  Co., 
and  contributed  a  few  plates  to  the  '  Cabinet- 
Maker's  Book  of  Prices,'  1788?  I  want  to 
know  when  Hepplewhite  was  born,  when  he 
died,  where  he  lived,  and  if  he  was  himself 
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a  maker  of  furniture.  I  have  searched  all 
the  best-known  books  on  cabinet  -  making, 
and  find  that  nothing  is  known  of  Hepple- 
white  by  the  writers  of  these  books.  I  am, 
therefore,  very  anxious,  for  biographical 
purposes,  to  know  if  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
has  any  personal  information  on  the  subject. 

C.  SIMON. 
24,  Ladbroke  Square,  W. 

MACAULAY  :  REFERENCES.— 

"  One  lively  poet  proposed  that  the  great  acts 
of  the  fair  Marian's  present  husband  should  be 
immortalized  by  the  pencil  of  his  predecessor  ;  and 
that  Imhoff  should  be  employed  to  embellish  the 
House  of  Commons  with  paintings  of  the  bleeding 
Rohillas,  of  Nuncomar  swinging,  of  Cheyte  Sing 
letting  himself  down  to  the  Ganges.  Another,  in 
an  exquisitely  humorous  parody  of  Virgil's  third 
eclogue,  propounded  the  question  what  that  mineral 
could  be  of  which  the  rays  had  power  to  make 
the  most  austere  of  princesses  the  friend  of  a 
wanton." — Macaulay,  'Essay  on  Warren  Hastings.' 

Can  any  one  give  me  the  reference  to  these 
poems?  F.  C.  M. 

"  LE  FURMAGER."— In  ancient  Bristol  days 
several  of  the  citizens,  and  a  certain  number 
of  Jews  likewise,  are  found  distinguished 
with  this  qualification,  meaning,  I  apprehend, 
cheesemonger  or  cheese  factor.  Was  Bristol 
ever  noted  for  its  cheese  industry  1 

M.  D.  DAVIS. 

[Several  persons  named  Le  Furmager  occur,  1277- 
1410,  in  Dr.  R.  R.  Sharpe's  'Calendar  of  Wills 
proved  in  the  Court  of  Huating.'] 

DANDY-CART.— In  the  'New  English  Dic- 
tionary '  a  "  dandy-cart "  is  defined  as  a  kind 
of  spring- cart  used  by  milkmen,  &c.,  and  the 
earliest  illustration  which  the  editor  can  give 
of  the  employment  of  the  word  is  taken  from 
Ramsay's  '  Reminiscences,'  1861.  In  the  north 
of  England  the  "dandy-cart"  was  a  low  truck 
used  on  the  old  railroads  and  waggon  ways  in 
the  days  of  horse-traction.  On  arriving  at  an 
inclined  plane  the  horse  was  unhitched,  and, 
letting  the  waggons  which  he  had  been  drag- 
ging run  past  him,  trotted  behind,  jumped 
on  the  low  truck,  and  rode  down  the  bank. 
The  earliest  reference  I  have  to  the  use  of  the 
word  is  dated  31  August,  1831,  and  appears 
in  a  report  to  the  directors  of  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  Railway,  which  states  that 
a  driver  named  Thos.  Anderson  left  his  horse 
and  got  into  the  "  dandy-cart "  belonging  to 
a  set  of  waggons  going  up  the  line  before 
him  and  fell  asleep.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
supply  me  with  an  earlier  reference  or  say 
how  the  word  came  to  be  applied  to  this 
primitive  horse-carriage  by  the  old  waggon- 
men  of  the  North  ]  WM.  W.  TOMLINSON. 

Monkseaton 


FARMILOE,  WHICHELOE,  AND  SWINHOE. — 
Will  some  one  inform  me  whence  come  the 
names  Farmiloe,  Whicholoe,  and  Swinhoe? 
They  do  not  seem  to  be  derivatives  of  Danish, 
Saxon,  or  Norman.  A.  LELAND-NOEL. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  SIR  DAVID  WILKIE. 
— Allan  Cunningham,  in  his  'Life  of  Sir 
David  Wilkie,'  makes  what  appears  to  me 
a  somewhat  remarkable  statement  regarding 
the  great  artist's  relations  with  Scott.  Speak- 
ing of  Wilkie's  friends,  the  biographer  says 
(vol.  ii.  p.  43)  :— 

"Among  the  men  of  genius  Walter  Scott  stood 
foremost;  of  his  friend  Wilkie  he  loved  to  talk 
as  well  as  write ;  the  painter  stands  repeatedly 
recorded  in  the  pages  of  his  inimitable  romances." 

It  is  to  the  last  observation  that  I  refer.  What 
is  Cunningham's  authority  for  it  ?  W.  B. 

ALEXANDER  MACDOUGALL. — Can  any  of 
your  readers  kindly  tell  me  where  the  mar- 
riage register  of  the  above  gentleman  is  to 
be  found,  or  furnish  me  with  any  particulars 
respecting  him1?  I  may  add  that  he  was* 
born  on  1  January,  1761,  and  practised  in  the 
King's  Bench  Court  from  1789  (address,  10, 
Staple  Inn).  His  wife's  name  was  Elizabeth 

,   and   their   eldest   child    was   baptized 

at  Allhallows'  Chuych,  Lombard  Street,  on 
23  October,  1796.  ,4t  is  possible  that  the 
marriage  may  have  taken  place  in  Edinburgh. 

-CLANSMAN. 

JOHN  OP  GAUNT  AT  MARKEATON.— I  should 
be  glad  of  any  information  regarding  a  state- 
ment that  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
slept  at  Markeaton,  co.  Derby,  on  the  night 
of  9  May,  1399,  the  guest  of  Sir  Robert 
Mundy,  or  possibly  his  son.  P.  M. 

EARTHWORKS  AT  BURPHA"M.  —  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  some  information  respecting 
the  ancient  earthworks  at  Burpham,  Sussex. 
They  protect  the  river  Arun,  and  run  in  a 
sort  of  detached  terraced  work  towards  a  low- 
lying  part  of  the  Downs,  where  there  is  a 
very  distinct  raised  parallelogram  with 
circular  ends,  intersected  by  squares.  There 
is  also  a  sunk  road  on  the  top  of  the  Downs 
of  which  I  should  like  to  know  the  history. 

F.  PALMER. 

Burpham,  Arundel. 

EPISCOPAL  COLLEGE  OF  ST.  EDWARD.  —  I 
have  a  book-plate  of  this  college,  surmounted 
by  an  episcopal  hat.  Can  any  correspondent 
tell  me  where  this  college  stands,  or  stood  1 
I  should  be  grateful  for  the  information. 

JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

'THE  HERTFORDSHIRE  HISTORIANS.'— John 
Norden,  1548-1626  ;  Sir  Henry  Chauncy, 
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1632-1719;  Nathaniel  Salmon,  1675-1742 
Robert  Clutterbuck,  1772-1831 ;  John  Edwin 
Cussans,  1837-1899.  For  the  purpose  oi 
preparing  a  paper  with  the  above  title  1 
should  be  glad  of  any  biographical  note? 
or  other  particulars  relating  to  the  foregoing 
supplementary  to  their  biographies  in  the 
'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.' 

W.  B.  GEEISH. 
Bishop's  Stortford. 


MICHAEL   BRUCE   AND   BURNS. 

(9th  S.  vii.  466  ;  viii.  70,  148,  312,  388,  527 ; 

ix.  95,  209,  309,  414,  469,  512 ;  x.  69.) 

THE  Bruce-Logan  controversy  owes  much 
of  its  intricacy  to  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  the  Rev.  William  Mackelvie,  D.D., 
executed  his  task  in  1837  when  he  published, 
along  with  the  'Poems,'  a  'Life  of  Michael 
Bruce.'  In  1865  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  issued  his  edition  of  Bruce's 
'Poems'  with  'Memoir 'and  an  'Introduction 
to  the  Poems. '  Instead  of  helping  to  elucidate 
the  subject,  his  unfortunate  style,  utterly 
wanting  in  judicial  calmness,  has  but  further 
increased  the  difficulty  of  removing  from  the 
minds  of  his  readers  the  impression  that 
Logan  acted  in  the  scandalous  manner 
charged  against  him.  In  the  latest  edition 
of  Bruce's  'Poems'  with  'Life,'  issued  in 
1895  by  the  Rev.  William  Stephen,  of  Kelty, 
there  is  a  repetition  of  all  the  former  charges. 
Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  a  comparison 
of  the  uncon  tested  productions  of  the  two 
authors  was  undertaken.  Mr.  Stephen  has 
not  come  forward  to  explain  or  defend  his 
position,  although  evidence  has  been  adduced 
proving  that  Tooke  incorporated  a  consider- 
able portion  of  one  of  Logan's  sermons  to 
embellish  one  in  a  second  edition  of  Zollikofer, 
the  charge  having  been  made  that  it  was 
Logan  who  stole  from  Tooke's  translation. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  still 
extant  show  how  groundless  is  another 
charge,  and  a  most  serious  one,  that  Logan 
utilized  for  his  own  advancement  lectures 
which  he  had,  surreptitiously  or  otherwise, 
obtained  from  a  friend.  Both  letters  are 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carlyle,  Mussel- 
burgh,  near  Edinburgh  :— 

London,  20th  Aug'  [1787]. 

DEAR  SIR, — There  has  been  a  long  interruption  of 
our  correspondence  from  accidents  which  I  do  not 

know I  fancy  you  recollect  a  Dr.  Rutherford 

who  came  from  Scotland  about  twelve  years  ago, 
to  be  a  dissenting  clergyman  and  Teacher  of  an 
Academy  at  Uxbridge.  He  is  now  publishing  'A 
View  of  Antient  History '  by  subscription May  I 


hope  that  you  will  do  him  the  honour  to  be  one  of  his 
subscribers  and  promote  a  subscription  for  his  book 
among  your  acquaintance  ?  It  is  to  consist  of  three 

volumes  octavo If  you  could  interest  the  family 

of  Buccleugh  [.sic]  in  this  affair  I  would  look  upon  it 

as  a  great  favour I  go  [to]  the  country  this  day 

to  stay  for  some  weeks Yours  faithfully, 

J.  LOGAN. 

Uxbridge,  27th  Sept'  '87. 

I  have  been  living  at  Uxbridge  for  these  six 

weeks,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in 
England.  Another  summer  in  the  country  will 
perfectly  re-establish  my  health. 

He  died  in  December  of  the  following  year. 
In  a  foot-note  to  vol.  i.  chap.  xiii.  Rutherford 
refers  thus  to  the  synopsis  of  Logan's  lectures 
to  show  that  he  was  indebted  to  it  for 
material:  "Vide  Logan's  Elements."  These 
two  charges  being  removed,  I  propose  to 
subject  the  remaining  ones  to  an  examina- 
tion, so  as,  if  possible,  to  show  that  they  also 
are  unfounded.  In  doing  so  I  will  ignore 
Dr.  Grosart's  dictum  (p  105):  "Internal 
evidence  is  not  very  much  to  be  depended 
on."  One  wonders  if  he  had  detected  how 
strong  it  was  in  Logan's  favour. 

In  order  to  attain  my  end  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  compare  the  authentic  pieces  with 
Logan's  undisputed  '  Runnamede '  and  his 
sermons.  The  compositions  that  require 
examination  are  (1)  'A  Tale,'  beginning 
"  Where  pastoral  Tweed  ";  (2) '  Levina,'  being 
278  lines  of  Bruce's  '  Lochleven,'  from  "  Low 
lies  a  lake  "  and  onwards  ;  (3)  a  collection  of 
hymns,  most  of  which  are  now  included  in 
the  Paraphrases  found  at  the  end  of  most 
editions  of  the  Bible  as  printed  for  use  in 
Scotland.  After  these  are  disposed  of,  the 
'Ode  to  the  Cuckoo'  will  alone  xemain  for 
consideration ;  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert 
Small,  Edinburgh,  has  already  in  the  British 
and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review  (April  and 
October,  1879)  conclusively  shown  that  the 
'  Ode  to  Paoli '  and  the  '  Danish  Odes '  could 
not  have  been  written  by  Bruce,  the  data  for 
the  former  having  been  non-existent,  and 
Gray's  '  Odes,' of  which  the  latter  were  imita- 
tions, not  published  till  after  Bruce's  death. 
For  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject 
readers  of  '  N.  &  O.'  are  referred  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review.  But 
some  material  not  utilized  by  Dr.  Small 
will  be  considered  here  to  strengthen  the 
onclusion  at  which  that  writer  found  him- 
self reluctantly  compelled  to  arrive.  To 
make  the  matter  perfectly  clear  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  altogether  going  over  old 
ground. 

Let  us  then  first  consider  '  A  Tale.' ^  Rely- 

ng  upon  a  certain  parallelism  in   it  with 

similar  lines  in  '  Levina,'  Dr.  Mackelvie  con- 

luded, "  These  are  not  accidental  coincidences 
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of  thought Our  firm  conviction  is   tha 

both  are  the  composition  of  Michael  Bruce 
(par.  87).  Mr.  Stephen  endorses  this  opinion 
and  adds : — 

"  The  coincidences  are,  as  Dr.  Small  points  out 

very    striking,  and  would have    strongly  sup 

ported  his  argument  had  Logan  not destroye< 

the  quarto  volume  which    might   enable   him 

consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  repeat  and  ever 
transmute  into  what  seemed  his  own  characteristic 
phrases  the  poetic  vocabulary  of  Michael  Bruce." 

This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  Logan  was 
possessed  of  a  most  retentive  memory.  He 
published  Bruce's  '  Poems '  in  1770.  How  long 
'Runnamede'  took  to  compose  we  have  nc 
means  of  knowing.  But  it  waa  not  publishec 
until  1783,  and  in  it  are  to  be  round  severa 
most  important  parallelisms  with  lines  in  'A 
Tale.'  Even  in  sermons  and  other  poems 
expressions  corresponding  to  those  in  'A 
Tale'  are  to  be  found;  so  that  this  piece, 
long  though  it  is,  must  have  made  a  lasting 
impression  on  Logan's  memory.  It  contains 
ninety-four  verses,  thirty-two  of  which  reflect 
more  or  less  distinctly  Logan's  language.  A 
few  extracts  taken  from  compositions  which 
.  are  indubitably  Logan's  are  here  given  for 
comparison  with  those  from  'A  Tale.'  Some 
of  these,  it  will  be  seen,  occur  in  more  than 
one  production.  Logan's  '  Poems '  appeared 
in  1781— two  years  before  'Runnamede.' 
A  Tale,.  Runnamede. 

Long    did    he    look    in    Long  did  he  look with 

silence  sad.  aspect  wild. 

What    these    sad    eyes    What    these    sad    eyes 

have  seen.  have  seen. 

The  lover  of  her  youth.       The  gallant  lover  of  her 

youth. 
Now  sainted  in  the  sky    A  saint  in  heaven  [the 

[the  mother].  mother]. 

The  angel  of  his  age.  My  daughter,  thou  wast 

an  angel  once. 
She  rose  in    beauty  by    You     rose     in    beauty, 

my  side.  smiling  by  my  side. 

The  halcyon  main.  The  halcyon  hour. 

That  peerless  maid.  That  peerless  maid. 

A  Tale.  Logan's  Sermons. 

Apple  of  his  eye.  Apple  of  his  eye. 

Vale  of  tears.  Vale  of  tears. 

Shifts  the  scene.  Shift  the  scene. 

The  shower  of  night  did    The  shower  of  summer 

'all.  descends. 

Wept  a  lover's  woe.  Weep   for    the  woes  of 

others. 

A  Tale.  The  Lovers. 

A  lover  s  woe.  A  hapless  lover's  woe. 

[This  idea  of  "  weeping 

for  the  woes"  of  others  Ode,  in  Autumn. 

occurs  in  the  '  Sermons '    Weep  for  imaged  woes, 
and  in  these  three  pieces : 
'  A  Tale,'  '  The  Lovers,' 
and     'Ode,    written     in 
Autumn.'] 

Here  is  a  notable  parallelism.    At  the  end 
of  'Sermon  XIX.'  Logan  says  :— 


"Thus  the  vale  of  tears  is  the  theatre  of  Jmman 
glory ;  that  dark  cloud  presents  the  scene  for 
all  the  beauties  in  the  bow  of  virtue  to  appear." 

The  same  mind  can  be  recognized  in  this 
verse  from  'A  Tale ': — 

The  stream  that  carries  us  along 

Flows  through  the  rale  of  tears  ; 
Yet,  on  the  darhican  of  our  day, 

The  bow  of  Heaven  appears. 
"Vale  of  tears  "  occurs  several  times  in  the 
'Sermons,'  and  twice  in  'A  Tale.'    The  idea 
contained  in  these  lines  of  another  verse  of 
'  A  Tale,'— 

— a  hand  unseen 
Upon  the  curtain  ever  rests, 
And  sudden  shifts  the  scene — 

is  found  in  the  '  Sermons,'  in  '  Runnamede,' 
and  in  'The  Lovers.'  In  the  last  it  is  "an 
unforeseen  and  fatal  hand  ";  in  'Runnamede,' 
"No  hand  invisible  to  write  his  doom  ;  no 

demon to  draw   his  curtain"  (Act  IV.); 

in  '  Sermon  V.,' vol.  i.,  "How  often doth 

a  hand  unseen  shift  the  scene  ! "    In  the  same 
sermon  reference  is  made  to  "an  invisible, 
hand"  that  "interposes  and  overturns."    In 
'Sermon   XVI.,'    vol.    ii.,    occurs    "drawing 

thee with  a  hand  unseen." 

From  many  more  that  might  be  brought 
forward  to  support  the  claim  made  on  behalf 
of  Logan  the  following  striking  parallelisms 
are  chosen : — 

For  now  the  lover  of  her  youth 
To  Indian  climes  had  roved. 

'A  Tale.' 
My  lord  to  Indian  climates  went. 

'  Monimia.' 

And,  if  I  find  her  not,  I  fly 
To  Indian  climes  again.  '  A  Tale.' 

The  hero  in  '  Runnamede,'  having  returned 
:rom  the  Holy  Land,  and  fancying  that  his 
Elvina  has  proved  false,  exclaims  : 

— let  us  depart, 
I  spread  my  banners  for  the  Holy  Land. 

She  came  in  every  dream.  '  A  Tale.' 

You  came  an  angel  to  my  constant  dream. 
'  Runnamede.' 

A  better  country  blooms  to  view, 

Beneath  a  brighter  sky.  '  A  Tale.' 

And  brighter  days  in  better  skies. 

'  Ode  written  in  Spring.' 

Dr.  Mackelvie's   parallelism  brings   us  to 

Levina,'  the  consideration  of  which  must  be 

leld  over  for  the  present.     Enough  has  been 

ubmitted  in  connexion  with   'A  Tale'  to 

enable  readers  of  'N.  &  Q.'  to  judge  whether 

)r.  Mackelvie  was  justified   in  concluding, 

rrom  one  resemblance,   or    rather  identical 

expression,  occurring  both  in  '  A  Tale '  and  in 

part  of  Bruce's  '  Lochleven,'  that  the  former 

)iece  was  also  by  Bruce. 

A.  M. 
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THACKERAY  A  BELIEVER  IN  HOMEOPATHY 
(9th  S.  x.  63).— DR.  SYKES  says,  "  I  believe 
from  internal  evidence  that  Thackeray  was  a 
convinced  homoeopathist,  and  that  Dr.  John 
Elliotson. ...was  a  homoeopathic  practitioner." 
Will  DR.  SYKES  give  his  authority  for  stating 
that  Dr.  Elliotson  was  a  "disciple  of  the 
homoeopathic  heresy'"?  The  biography  of 
Dr.  Elliotson  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,'  by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  who 
personally  knew  the  doctor,  and  also  the 
biography  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica' 
do  not  state  that  Dr.  Elliotson  was  a  homoeo- 
pathist, and  from  my  personal  knowledge  of 
him  for  some  years  I  am  satisfied  that  he 
was  not.  DR.  SYKES  appears  to  have  little 
knowledge  of  Dr.  Elliotson,  and  seems  not  to 
know  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  his  day,  and  that  he  had  a  large 
number  of  friends  and  patients  distinguished 
in  literature,  science,  and  art.  When  Thacke- 
ray was  so  seriously  ill — in  1849,  I  think — it 
was  owing  to  Dr.  Elliotson's  fame  as  a  phy- 
sician that  he  was  called  in.  DR.  SYKES 
implies  that  he  was  not  "  a  regular  prac- 
titioner." It  is  true  that  he  was  a  believer 
in  mesmerism,  but  Mr.  Hunt  in  the  'D.N.B.' 
says  that,  although  he  "  continued  to  practise 
mesmerism  upon  his  patients,  he  refrained 
from  introducing  the  subject  to  any  of  those 
by  whom  he  was  largely  consulted." 

DR.  SYKES  has  quoted  the  well  -  known 
dedication  of  '  Pendennis '  to  Dr.  Elliotson, 
and  I  should  like,  if  you  will  permit  me,  to 
refer  to  another  dedication,  not  so  well  known. 
There  was  a  small  book  written  by  a  poor 
carpenter,  dying  of  consumption,  to  which 
Dickens,  with  his  usual  kind  ness,  wrote  a  pre- 
face, with  a  view  to  help  the  sale  of  the  book. 
Mr.  Forster,  in  his  '  Life  of  Charles  Dickens,' 
says,  "The  book  was  dedicated  to  the  kind 
physician  Dr.  Elliotson,  whose  name  was  for 
nearly  thirty  years  a  synonym  with  us  all 
for  unwearied,  self-sacrificing,  beneficent  ser- 
vices to  every  one  in  need  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  86). 
The  name  of  the  poor  carpenter  was  Overs, 
and  Dickens,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mac- 
ready,  says,  "  What  a  good  fellow  Elliotson 
is.  He  kept  him  [Overs]  in  his  room  a  whole 
hour,  and  has  gone  into  his  case  as  if  he  were 
Prince  Albert"  (Dickens's  'Letters,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  49).  When  Dr.  Elliotson  was  obliged  to 
tell  this  man  that  he  must  not  work  at  his 
trade,  besides  his  care  of  him  as  a  physician 
he  helped  him  liberally  out  of  his  own  purse. 
Beyond  being  an  eminent  physician,  Dr 
Elliotson  was  a  most  generous,  kind,  anc 
warm  -  hearted  man,  as  I  personally  wel' 
know.  HARRY  B.  POLAND. 

Inner  Temple. 


KING'S-TAPER  (9th  S.  x.  68).— If  H.  K.  means 
;hat  this  name  is  omitted  from  the  'New 
English  Dictionary,'  he  or  she  is  mistaken. 
[t  is  not  only  there,  but  is  accompanied  by 
a  quotation  from  Mrs.  Lankester's  '  Wild 
Flowers,'  published  in  1861,  in  which  she 
*ives  as  "the  common  name"  of  the  great 
rnullein  "  Torch- blade,  or  King's  taper."  Prior, 
aowever,  knows  it  not  in  1870,  the  date  of 
the  second  edition  of  his  '  Popular  Names  of 
British  Plants.'  except  in  Latin,  Candela 

•egia,  and  old  German,  Konig-kerz  (1531), 
modern  Konigskerze  (art.  '  Hig-taper ').  Scan- 
dinavian terms  are  kongelys  (Dan.),  kongsljus 
(Swed.),  kongstaka  (Norw.).  See  Grimm's 

Deutsches  Worterbuch.'  F.  ADAMS. 

HERALDIC  (9th  S.  ix.  487).— The  different 
species  of  the  Corvidse,  or  crow  family,  are 
very  common  bearings  in  heraldry,  and  are 
borne  by  persons  with  such  names  as  Corbett, 
Raven,  Croker,  Beekly,  &c.,  and  names  begin- 
ning with  Tre.  J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 

DANES  IN  PEMBROKE  (9th  S.  x.  89).— Judg- 
ing from  the  many  place-names  found  in 
Pembroke  of  Scandinavian  origin,  both  in- 
land and  along  the  south  and  west  coast  to 
St.  David's  Head,  there  seems  every  likeli- 
hood that  a  flourishing  Danish  or  Norwegian 
colony  existed  here  in  the  tenth  century. 
Names  like  Colby,  Ramsey,  Gateholm  Island, 
Caldy  Island,  Tenby,  Sageston  (Sagatun  ?), 
Jordestun,  Hasguard  (Asgard,  Aysgarth  ?), 
Reynalton,  Upton,  Freytrop  (Frey  thorp  ?), 
Hubberston,  Herbrandston,  and  Haraldston 
all  give  proof  of  a  settlement.  In  the  '  Saga 
of  the  Jomsvikingar '  is  mentioned  a  certain 
Beorn  or  Bjorn  the  Briton,  who  may  have 
had  his  stronghold  in  Pembroke  or  Glamor- 
gan, which  also  abounds  in  Danish  names  on 
the  coast,  as  well  as  the  two  leading  Welsh 
ports,  while  Carmarthen  has  no  coast  towns 
to  speak  of  and  hardly  any  Northern  names. 

W.  R.  P. 

The  Norse  (not  Danes)  settled  in  this 
county,  as  witness  the  many  Norse  place- 
names  of  the  islands  and  along  the  sea  coast 
and  the  fiords  of  Milford  Haven.  There  were 
Norse  settlements  at  Lower  Fishguard  (in 
Kernes),  Langum,  and  Angle,  which  survive 
in  part  to  this  day.  H.  V. 

DUKE  OF  BRABANT  (9th  S.  x.  68).— God- 
frey I.,  surnamed  Barbatus,  Duke  of  Brabant, 
was  descended  from  Charlemagne  through 
Gerberga,his  great-grandmother, and  through 
his  great-grandfather  from  the  Counts  of 
Hainault.  He  was  father  of  Adeliza,  the 
second  wife  of  King  Henry  I.,  and  of  Josce- 
line,  who  married  Agnes  de  Percy,  from  whom 
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the  Percies,  Earls  of  Northumberland,  were 
descended.  He  was  also  ancestor  of  the 
Landgraves  of  Hesse.  The  dukedom  passed 
through  Margaret,  daughter  of  Margaret  and 
Lewis,  the  last  Count  of  Flanders,  to  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  of  the  House  of  Valois. 
JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

H.  L.  will  find  much  information  in  '  L'Art 
de  Verifier  les  Dates,'  and  at  a  glance  trace 
Duke  Godfrey's  ancestry  back  to  the  last 
quarter  of  the  ninth  century,  up  through  the 
Counts  of  Louvain  to  Rainier  I.,  Count  of 
Hainault.  In  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.'(art. '  Adeliza,' 
by  Mr.  Round)  we  are  told  that  Godfrey 
descended  in  the  male  line  from  Charles  the 
Great.  That  I  have  not  been  ,able  to  verify, 
but  do  not  presume  to  doubt. 

C.  S.  WARD. 

Wootton  St.  Lawrence,  Basingstoke. 

The  '  D.N.B.'  states  that  Godfrey  (Barba- 
tus)  of  Louvain,  Duke  of  Brabant  or  Lower 
Lotharingia,  who  was  descended  in  the  male 
line  from  Charles  the  Great,  founded  the 
Abbey  of  Affligam,  near  Alost,  in  Flanders  ; 
to  which  his  daughter  Queen  Adeliza— leaving 
her  second  husband  William  de  Albini  — 
retired,  and  where  she  died  and  was  buried. 
Her  brother  Henry  had  already  withdrawn 
there  (1149).  Another  brother,  Joceline  (•'  the 
Castellan "),  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  North- 
umberland, she  had,  while  lady  of  Arundel, 
subenfeoffed  in  the  lordship  of  Petworth. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

PESBOROUOH  PORTRAITS  AND  RELICS  (9th  S. 
viii.  497  ;  ix.  30,  175).— I  have  seen,  by  the 
kindness  of  Prof.  Newton,  of  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  a  copy  of  the  catalogue 
of  the  Leverian  Museum,  and  in  it  appears 

"Oliver  Cromwell's    armour given   by  a 

lady,  a  descendant  of  General  Desborough,  to 
Mr.  Busby,  and  by  him  to  Sir  Ashton  Lever." 
The  purchaser  of  this  lot  for  five  guineas  was 
Mr.  Bullock,  who  himself,  as  Prof.  Newton 
tells  me,  formed  a  museum,  which  was 
exhibited  at  what  is  now  the  Egyptian  Hall. 
But  in  the  catalogue  of  this  museum,  when  it 
came  to  be  sold,  this  armour  does  not  appear, 
and  it  was  probably  previously  sold  sepa- 
rately. I  should  be  glad  to  trace  the  where- 
abouts of  this  armour,  which  consisted  of 
"Oliver  Cromwell's  helmet,  gorget,  armour 
for  the  body  and  left  arm,  and  leathern  sur- 
tout."  I  remember  being  told  when  a  child 
that  Oliver  Cromwell's  sword  had  been  given 
by  some  members  of  our  family  to  the  British 
Museum.  This,  1  take  it,  was  an  incorrect 
version  of  the  fact  that  his  armour  had  been 
given,  as  above  stated,  by  my  grandmother, 
who  was  a  descendant  of  General  Desbrowe. 


Was  it  ever  the  practice  to  carry  armour  on 
the  left  arm  only,  perhaps  in  order  to  leave 
the  sword  more  free?  E.  F.  Du  CANE. 

GREEN  AN  UNLUCKY  COLOUR  (9th  S.  viii. 
121,  192  ;  ix.  234,  490  ;  x.  32).— It  cannot  have 
been  so  accounted  in  Italy  in  Dante's  time  or 
he  would  not  have  seen  the  angels  thus  : — 
Verdi,  come  fogliette  pur  mo  nate, 
Erano  in  veste,  che  da  verdi  penne 
Percosse  traean  dietro  e  ventilate. 

'Purg.,'  viii.  28. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that  he  would  have  said  of 
Hope  that  she  was 

Come  se  le  carni  e  1'  ossa 
Fossero  state  di  smeraldo  fatte 

('Purg.,'xxix.  124); 

or  of  Beatrice,  the  beloved,  that  her  eyes  were 
emeralds  ('Purg.,'  xxxi.  116),  or  that  she 
appeared  to  him  "sotto  verde  manto" 
('  Purg.,'  xxx.  32),  emblematic  of  hope. 

It  is  not  very  probable  that  Manfred  of 
Sicily  would  have  been  always  dressed  in 
green  if  the  colour  had  been  accounted  un- 
propitious. 

If  "gren"  mean  green  in  the  following 
passage  from  '  English  Metrical  Homilies 
from  MSS.  of  the  Fourteenth  Century '  (John 
Small,  M.A.,  Edinburgh,  1862),  we  have 
another  indication  that  the  hue  was  not 
deemed  of  ill  omen  :-J* 

Quat  yed  ye,  he  said,  to  se 

In  wildernes,  ye  tel  me, 

A  man  robed  in  wlank  wede, 

Als  qua  sai,  nai,  ue  in  fairhede, 

For  al  men  wist  that  knew  sain  Jon, 

That  he  hauid  camel  har  him  upon, 

For  thi  asked  Crist,  quethir  thei  yed 

Te  se  sain  Jon  in  wlanke  wede, 

Als  qua  sai,  es  he  nan  of  tha 

That  er  clad  in  gren  and  gra. 

Crist  spac  of  thaim  that  gas  in  gren, 

To  scheu  the  folc  quat  he  wald  men. 

In  kinge-houses,  he  said,  won  thai 

That  er  cled  in  gren  and  grai. 

'  Dom.  iii.  Advent.  Domini." 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

PROJECTION  ,ON  A  SAW  (9th  S.  x.  49).— Surely 
this  is  merely  to  assist  in  keeping  the  kerf 
clear.  I  have  seen  Disston  saws  with  the 
notch,  though  possibly  they  are  thus  made 
for  the  English  market.  J.  D. 

Inquiry  of  the  foreman  of  a  large  iron- 
monger's business  results  in  the  reply  that 
the  projection  has  no  name  and  no  use,  and 
that  it  is  being  discontinued  by  manufac- 
turers. The  query  might  have  stated  that 
at  the  point  in  question  there  is  a  dip  in  the 
back  of  the  saw,  involving  a  lesser  relative 
breadth.  A  similar  query  to  a  Chinaman 
about  one  of  his  tools  would  be  aptly  dismissed 
with  the  words,  "  B'long  olo  custom,"  which 
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apparently  sums  up  the  present  matter.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  learn  whether  my  informa- 
tion is  correct.  H.  P.  L. 

"  FLAPPER,"  ANGLO-INDIAN  SLANG  (9th  S.  ix. 
260,  373,  455).— An  instrument  exactly  similar 
to  that  described  at  the  last  reference  is  in 
constant  use  during  the  summer  by  one  of 
the  butchers  in  this  village. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

I  understand  that  at  flapper  is  a  little  duck  • 
this,  then,  is  why  a  young  girl  may  be  termed 
a  flapper.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

I  have  always  heard  a  young  wild  duck 
called  a  flapper.  About  ten  years  ago  I 
heard  the  name  applied  as  a  slang  term  to 
girls  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age.  I 
have  not  heard  it  before  or  since,  but  it  was 
used  by  a  rather  "  fast "  young  man  of  my 
acquaintance.  F.  R.  R. 

VARIOUS  LENGTHS  OF  THE  PERCH  (3rd  S.  ii. 
213,  296,  376,  437  j  4th  S.  iii.  360,  4461— In  a 
copy  of  the  1510  edition  (Wynkyn  de  Worde) 
of  '  The  boke  of  iustyces  of  peas '  in  the  Bod- 
leian, of  which  the  press-mark  is  "  Rawlinson, 
4°,  457,"  are  a  series  of  notes,  made  apparently 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Among  them  is  the  following  : — 

"  Notandum  est  quod  Dominus  Henricus  de  Lacy 
Comes  Lincolnise  constituit  perticam  istius  Dominii 
continentem  xxj  pedes  de  pedibus  suis  propriis, 
qusequidem  pertica  non  continet  de  assisa  Regis 
Anglise  nisi  xviij  pedes  et  dimidium  et  vnum  polli- 
cem.  Et  pertica  ilia  fit  mensuratio  terrarum  et 
bosoorum  et  vastorum  et  omnium  quae  mensurantur 
in  ista  Ex[ten]ta." 

The  above  is  in  a  seventeenth  -  century 
hand  ;  the  copy  of  an  extent  referred  to  has 
disappeared.  Is  it  possible  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  (presumably  the 
Henry  de  Lacy  born  c.  1250,  ob.  1311)  really 
made  such  a  "  constitution,"  and  over  how 
large  an  area  it  was  binding  ?  O.  O.  H. 

"  MERESTEADS  "  OR  "  MESESTEADS  "  (9th  S. 
ix.  248,  437  ;  x.  9,  53).— It  is  not  the  fact  that 
" messuage"  is  "  due  to  the  Latin  manere"  It 
is  due,  as  I  have  already  proved  (9th  S.  v.  349, 
520  ;  vi.  122),  to  the  Latin  mensus,  participle 
of  metiri,  to  measure.  The  prefix  mess-  in 
mess-uage  is  the  same  word  as  mess,  a  measure 
or  portion,  as  in  the  phrases  "  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage," or  "a  meeas  of  ale,"  as  they  say  in 
South  Yorkshire.  I  have  before  (9th  S.  vi. 
162)  referred  to  a  document,  quoted  by  Du 
Cange,  in  which  an  allowance  of  a  mesagium 
panis — i.e.,  a  mess  or  measure  of  bread,  weigh- 
ing five  pounds — is  made  to  each  of  certain 
monks. 


During  the  last  year  1  have  met  with  many 
confirmations  of  the  conclusion  at  which  I 
had  arrived.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  in 
Latin  documents  relating  to  England  and 
elsewhere  to  find  a  messuage  described  as 
mensura.  Thus  a  grant  of  two  mensuroe  is 
recorded  in  'Rotuli  Chartarum,'  p.  124  b. 
Again,  it  appears  from  Hatfield's  'Survey' 
(Surtees  Soc.)  that  four  men  held,  as  tenants 
in  common,  twenty-two  acres  of  arable  land, 
together  with  a  mensura,  in  Wydop.*  Occa- 
sionally the  messuage  is  described  as  maisura 
—i.e.,  measure. t  That  tofts,  building-plots,  or 
messuages  in  villages  and  cities  were  regularly 
measured,  and  were  mostly  uniform  in  length, 
can  be  proved  by  many  extracts  from  old 
records.*  It  is  obvious  that  a  mens-ura,  mais- 
ura, or  mess-iiage  was  a  measured  plot  of  land. 
If  more  evidence  were  needed,  I  would  point 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  '  Whitby  Chartulary,' 
published  by  the  Surtees  Society  (i.  198), 
messuagiwm  is  used  as  identical  in  meaning 
with  malwagium.  Here  the  prefix  mal-  in 
mal-wagium  translates  the  prefix  mess-  in 
mess-uagium,  and  is  the  old  Norse  mal,  a 
measure.  In  Norway,  according  to  Ivar 
Aasen's  '  Norsk  Ordbog,'  maal  means  not 
only  "  measure,"  but  "  measured  piece  of 
land." 

It  is  true  that  the  French  "  maison  repre- 
sents the  Latin  mansionem."  But  it  does  not 
follow  from  this  that  mansio  in  old  surveys 
is  connected  with  manere,  or  that  it  means 
"  a  dwelling-place."  It  is  quite  as  likely  to 
be  a  late  form  of  mensio,  a  measure.  The 
minutce  mansiones  at  York  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book  are  possibly  "small 
measures." 

I  am  glad  that  C.  0.  B.  has  discovered  that 
William  Bradford,  Governor  of  the  colony 
at  Plymouth,  came  from  Austerfield,  near 
Bawtry.  Austerfield  is  in  South  Yorkshire, 
and  is  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Royston, 
where  I  found  the  word  meadstead,  and 
about  thirty-five  miles  from  Dewsbury,  where 
Mr.  Chad  wick  found  the  word  meestead  or 
neastead  in  the  Court  Rolls.  S.  O.  ADDY. 

O  AND  ITS  PRONUNCIATION  (9th  S.  x.  48).— 
The  pronunciation  of  "  God "  as  Gaud,  to 
whatever  it  may  bo  due,  is  no  new  thing.  A 
harsh  critic  might  possibly  say  it  was  a 
sanctimonious  drawl,  but  it  is  kinder  to 
suppose  it  due  to  a  mistaken  feeling  of 

*  "Tenuerunt  inter  se  xxij  acraa  terrse  cum 
mensura  in  Wydop." 

f  "  Homo  obiit  in  quadam  maisura." — '  Rotuli 
Hundredorum,'  ii.  175  a. 

£  Thus  we  have  "  Toftum  unum  xij  perticarum 
in  latitudine,  et  longitudine  quantum  torta  aliorum 
hominum."— '  Whitby  Chartulary,'  i.  179. 
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reverence  for  the  Divine  name.  I  know  this 
was  my  own  feeling  as  a  child,  when  I,  in 
common  with  most  people  round  me,  always 
said  Gaud.  My  friends  were  mostly  Wesley  an 
Methodists  (without  ceasing  to  be  Church- 
people),  and  I  fancy  this  pronunciation  was 
and  is  more  common  among  Methodists  than 
elsewhere.  The  use  of  Wesley's  hymns 
would  certainly  foster  it,  for  in  them  the  o  in 
"  God  "  is  often  lengthened.  Charles  Wesley 
lengthens  it  to  provide  a  rime  to  "endued"  ; 
either  he  or  his  brother  makes  it  rime  with 
u  abroad  "  (more  than  once),  and  Cowper,  in 
a  hymn  included  in  the  Wesleyan  book, 
with  "road."  "Abode,"  "bestowed,"  "load," 
"stood,"  and  even  "  loud  "  are  Irsed  as  rimes, 
as  also,  it  is  fair  to  add,  is  "  blood  " ;  but  it  is 
noticeable  that  in  almost  all  cases  where  a 
true  rime  is  not  used  the  vowel  is  length- 
ened. I  believe  this  is  because  it  was 
customary  to  pronounce  "  God  "  slowly,  from 
a  feeling  of  awe. 

The  case  is  different  as  regards  "  coffee " 
and  "broth."  Your  correspondent  will  do 
well  to  consult  the  'H.E.D.'for  the  history  of 
these  words.  He  will  there  learn  that  the  o 
in  "  coffee  "  represents  an  earlier  au  (from  the 
Turkish  kahveh),  and  that  in  "  broth ''  the 
vowel  seems  to  have  been  originally  long, 
early  forms  of  the  word  (though  not  the  very 
earliest)  being  "  broath  "  and  "  broathe." 
Probably  "cawffee"  and  "brauth  are 
dialectal  survivals.  As  to  the  general 
question  of  vowel-sounds,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
possible  to  arrange  these  by  "shires,"  but  my 
impression  is  that  the  broader  and  longer 
sounds  are  more  heard  in  the  southern  than 
in  the  more  northerly  counties.  C.  C.  B. 

On  Tyneside,  and  I  should  say  in  the  North 
and  Durham  generally,  the  o  in  "note,"  &c., 
has  still  the  pure  sound.  The  a  in  "glass," 
&c.,  is  also  sounded  almost  the  same  as  a  in 
"cat."  R.  B-K. 

"  BARRACKED  "  (9th  S.  ix.  63,  196,232,355, 
514  ;  x.  76).— In  contradiction  to  Prof.  Morris's 
theory  that  barrack  is  derived  from  borak 
may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  both  words 
are  still  in  use  with  well-defined  differing 
meanings.  Barrack  is  a  verb — the  substan- 
tive being  formed  by  the  addition  of  -er— 
while  borak,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  is 
always  a  noun,  signifying  chaff  or  banter. 
Thus  a  barracker,  barracking  for  his  favourite 
football  team,  will  "  poke  borak  "  plentifully 
at  the  opposing  side  or  their  supporters. 
Any  one  who  has  heard  the  barracking  at  a 
Victorian  football  match,  even  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  will  be  disposed  to  regard  the 
word  as  a  playful  variant  of  barking,  in  the 


same  way  that  larrikin  was  derived  from  an 
Irish  policeman's  pronunciation  of  larking, 
per  medium  of  an  ingenious  facetious  police- 
court  reporter  in  the  early  eighties.  I  can 
vouch  for  the  fact  that  in  1885,  when  I  arrived 
in  Victoria,  both  words  were  well  established, 
and  that  a  police-court  origin  of  barracking 
was  current  and  apparently  accepted. 

E.  STEVENS. 
Melbourne. 

BYRON'S  BUST  BY  BARTOLINI  (9th  S.  x.  47). — 
The  following  appears  in  6th  S.  vi.  422,  under 
the  heading  '  Busts  and  Portraits  of  Lord 
Byron ' : — 

"  Marble  bust  by  Bartolini,  Pisa,  1822.  Property 
of  Lord  Malmesbury.  In  an  unpublished  letter  to 
Mr.  Murray,  Byron  says,  '  The  bust  does  not  turn 
out  a  good  one,  though  it  may  be  like  for  aught  I 
know,  as  it  exactly  resembles  a  superannuated 
Jesuit.' " 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

CEILING  INSCRIPTION  IN  SHROPSHIRE  (9th  S. 
ix.  386).  —  The  arrangement  of  the  panel- 
ling, and  the  ornamentation  within  the 
panels,  of  the  ceiling  in  the  old  house  at 
Wilderhope,  in  the  parish  of  Rush  bury,  are 
almost  identical  with  ceilings  in  the  abbot's 
house  at  the  abbey  ^t  Build  was,  and  in  a 
small  house,  probatly  a  grange  of  the'  abbey, 
distant  from  it  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  The 
ornamentation  in  the  small  house  consists  of 
the  Tudor  rose,  fleur-de-lys,  a  stellate  flower, 
and  shields,  one  bearing  the  word  IESU,  the 
other  having  the  Prince  of  Wales's  plume. 
The  ceiling  in  the  abbot's  house  is  enriched 
with  much  foliate  work  in  the  rectangular 
spaces,  and  in  addition  to  the  other  devices 
(excepting  the  star  flower)  has  the  portcullis, 
and  at  the  intersections  of  the  rectangles 
a  panel  with  motto.  The  reverse  order  is 
curious,  but  it  appears  to  be  intended  to  read 
as  MAL  MEV  EST  DEV  DROiT.  Their  order  at 
Wilderhope  is  given  differently,  thus :  MEV  EST 
DEV  IAM  DROIT  ;  but  the  fourth  word  should 
no  doubt  be  MAL.  It  is  possible  a  terminal 
consonant  may  be  omitted  from  MEV  and 
DEV.  The  work  at  Build  was  is  excellently 
done ;  but  the  room  at  the  abbey  has  been 
divided,  and  the  ceiling  much  damaged  in 
consequence.  The  use  of  the  Tudor  badges 
would  indicate  an  intentional  design  and 
strong  party  loyalty  in  the  owner.  Whether 
the  letters  E  E  refer  to  the  owner  is  doubtful. 

Herefordshire  and  South  Shropshire  were 
strongly  Yorkist.  King  Edward  IV.  granted 
representation  in  Parliament  to  the  borough 
of  Ludlow,  and  also  to  the  territorial  area, 
which  he  constituted  a  municipal  borough, 
still  known  as  the  Borough  of  Wenlock, 
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belonging  to  the  priory  at  Wenlock  Magna. 
The  Burnells  were  liberal  donors  to  the  abbey 
at  Build  was,  and  it  acquired  from  them 
the  advowson  and  tithes  of  Kushbury  in 
1  Henry  IV.  Most  probably  the  house  at 
Wilderhope  was  under  Build  was  influence, 
and  the  three  ceilings  were  put  up  in  the 
later  years  of  King  Henry  VII.  Build  was 
Abbey  was  dissolved  in  1535.  The  ceilings 
must  have  been  done  long  before  that  event. 
The  name  of  Henry  SraaJemon,  of  Stanweye, 
in  the  parish  of  Rushbury,  adjacent  to 
Wilderhope,  appears  in  9  Edward  II.,  1315-6. 
In  the  'Castles  and  Old  Mansions  of  Shrop- 
shire '  Mrs.  Stackhouse  Acton  states  the  motto 
at  Wilderhope  is  MAL  MEA  DBA  EST,  and  that 
the  initials  ES,  FS,  and  PS,  and  a  date  1602 
appear  on  some  panels.  This  is  not  correct 
with  regard  to  the  motto,  and  if  it  should 
have  been  so  at  one  time  with  regard  to  the 
initials  and  the  year,  it  cannot  be  that  these 
were  contemporaneous  with  the  erection  of 
the  ceilings.  I  submit  my  remarks  with 
hesitation.  The  details  of  the  ceilings  are 
taken  from  photographs  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  E. 
Thursfield,  of  Shrewsbury.  If  accurate  in- 
formation as  to  the  dates  and  motto  can  be 
given,  I  shall  be  glad.  W.  G.  NORRIS. 

Coalbrookdale. 

LAMBROOK  STRADLING  (9th  S.  x.  47).— A  per- 
son named  Lamorack  Stradlynge  witnessed 
in  1600  the  will  of  Henry  Mathew,  of  Radyr, 
and  was  almost  certainly  the  testator's 
relative.  Lamrock  was  the  Christian  name 
of  a  son  of  Robert  Mathew,  of  Cardiff,  who 
died  circa  1610,  and  whose  will,  dated  in 
1608,  was  witnessed  by  Lamrock  Stradling, 
of  Roath,  esquire  ('  Cardiff  Records,'  vol.  iii. 
pp.  117,  118).  In  a  survey  of  the  manor  of 
Spital,  Cardiff,  1666,  reference  is  made  to 
lands  of  Lamorack  Stradling,  esquire,  deceased, 
at  Rpath  (?'&.,  vol.  ii.  p.  85).  A  rent-roll  of 
Cardiff  town,  1686,  names  Jane,  widow  of 
Larnbrocke  Stradling,  esquire  (ib.,  vol.  iv. 
p.  113).  JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

"  YCLEPING"  THE  CHURCH  (9th  S.  viii.  420, 
486  ;  ix.  55,  216,  394  j  x.  54).— Note  Exodus, 
chap,  xxxiii.,  last  three  verses,  21,  22,  23,  more 
especially  the  last  verse,  in  connexion  with 
the  extract  cited  by  MR.  DOUGLAS  OWEN, 
ante,  p.  55,  passages  in  lines  8,  9,  10,  11,  12, 
14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  25,  26,  27,  from  the  top  of 
the  page.  GNOMON. 

Temple. 

MALLET  USED  BY  CHRISTOPHER  WREN  (9th  S. 
ix.  346,  493  ;  x.  17).— I  was  very  glad  to  see 
the  note  by  MR.  J.  Ross  ROBERTSON  re  Sir 


Christopher  Wren  (M.P.,  D.C.L.,  P.R.S.).  It 
is  astonishing  how  many  Masonic  historians 
have  been  led  into  error  re  Wren's  Masonic 
career.  According  to  Kenning's  '  Cyclopaedia 
of  Freemasonry,'  it  has  been  general  for  many 
years  to  credit  Sir  Christopher  Wren  witn 
everything  great  and  good  before  the  "  Re- 
vival," but  on  very  slender  evidence.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  "Lodge 
of  Antiquity "  for  many  years ;  "  and  the 
maul  ana  trowel  used  at  the  laying  of  the 
stone  of  St.  Paul's,  with  a  pair  of  mahogany 
candlesticks,  were  presented  "  to  him,  and  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  lodge.  Dr. 
Anderson  mentions  him  as  Grand  Master 
in  1685;  but  according  to  a  manuscript  of 
Aubrey's  in  the  Royal  Society  he  was  not 
admitted  a  Brother  Freemason  until  1691. 
(Wren  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  suc- 
ceeded Henry  Bennett,  Earl  of  Arlington, 
and, "  for  the  second  time,"  King  William  HI.) 
Unfortunately,  the  early  records  of  the  cele- 
brated "  Lodge  of  Antiquity  "  have  been  lost 
or  destroyed,  so  there  is  nothing  certain  as  to 
Wren's  Masonic  career,  and  what  little  has 
been  circulated  is  contradictory.  It  is,  of 
course,  more  than  likely  he  took  an  active 
part  in  Freemasonry,  though  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Masons'  Company;  but  as  the 
records  are  wanting  it  is  idle  to  speculate, 
and  absurd  to  credit  to  his  labours  on  behalf 
of  our  society  what  there  is  not  a  tittle  of 
evidence  to  prove. 

CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D. 
48,  Hanover  Square,  Bradford. 

I  am  afraid  that  MR.  HOLDEN  MAcMiCHAEL 
has  been  somewhat  led  astray  in  depending 
on  '  Old  and  New  London '  for  his  informa- 
tion concerning  Wren  and  Freemasonry. 
When  the  destruction  of  that  venerable  hos- 
telry the  "  Goose  and  Gridiron  "  was  in  con- 
templation, a  very  interesting  account,  with  a 
sketch  of  the  building  and  its  sign,  appeared 
in  the  Daily  Graphic  of  28  August,  1894. 
The  paragraph  concerning  Wren  and  Free- 
masonry was  there  dished  up  much  as  it 
appears  in  '  Old  and  New  London '  (i.  272), 
and  was  contradicted  by  several  corre- 
spondents in  a  subsequent  number.  From 
one  of  the  letters,  signed  W.  F.  L  ,  I  extract 
the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  Touching  the   connection    of   the  Freemasons 

with  the  'Goose  and  Gridiron,' will  you  permit 

me  to  differ  from  your  statement  that  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  belonged  to  the  Masonic  body,  or  that 
a  Grand  Lodge  existed  previously  to  that  founded 
in  1717  at  the  old  hostelry  in  question  ?  Both  inci- 
dents are  simply  legends,  and  as  such  are  discarded 
as  matters  of  fact  by  the  leading  Masonic  historians 
of  the  present  day,  for  the  very  tangible  reason  that 
no  documentary  evidence  has  ever  been  forthcoming 
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to  prove  either  statement.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
foundation  of  the  first  Grand  Lodge  of  England  in 
1717  at  the  '  Goose  and  Gridiron'  can  be  verified  by 
records  in  Freemasons'  Hall,  London.  I  may  further 
add  that  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity  No.  2,  now  meet- 
ing at  Freemasons  Hall,  is  the  only  one  left  of  the 
four  lodges  that  founded  the  first  Grand  Lodge  of 
England.  In  1717  its  domicile  was  the  '  Goose  and 
Gridiron.' " 

Another  error  propagated  by  'Old  and  New 
London  '  and  repeated  by  MR.  MACMICHAEL 
is  the  substitution  of  the  name  of  the  physi- 
cian Sir  Hans  Sloane  for  that  of  the  architect 
Sir  John  Soane.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

Dutch  carvers 

Hither  to  whet  [not  wet]  their  whistles  daily  come. 
J.  HOLDEN  M.VCMlCHAEL. 

JEWS'  WAY  :  JEWS'  GATE  :  JEWS'  LANE, 
&c.  (9th  S.  ix.  508;  x.  54).— The  name  of 
Jews'  Court  is  applied  to  two  houses  situated, 
near  the  Jews'  House,  on  the  Steep  Hill, 
Lincoln.  They  are  of  considerable  antiquity, 
but  they  are  not  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  period  at  which  the  Jews  lived  in  Lincoln. 
Tradition,  however,  claims  that  one  of  the 
houses  contains  the  well  into  which  little 
St.  Hugh's  body  was  thrown  after  his  sup- 
posed murder,  whilst  a  cellar  in  the  rear  of 
the  same  building  is  said  to  be  the  scene 
of  his  crucifixion.  The  St.  Dunstan's  Lock 
mentioned  by  ST.  SWITHIN  was,  it  is  sup- 
posed, the  lower  boundary  of  the  Jews' 
quarter,  beyond  which  no  Jew  was  per- 
mitted, at  all  events  after  sunset.  The  real 
name,  probably,  of  the  gateway  is  Dernestall 
Lock,  an  old -time  local  board  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  corruption.  Even  Derne- 
stall Lock  is  said  by  some  to  be  a  corruption 
of  "  the  Dernestall,"  the  place  where  little 
St.  Hugh  was  born.  Further  information  on 
this  subject  may  be  gleaned  from  two  ad- 
mirable articles  on  the  Jews  in  Lincoln  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Jewish  Historical 
Society,  sessions  1896-8.  A.  R.  0. 

SHAKESPEARE  t.  BACON  (9th  S.  ix.  245,  414  ; 
x.  11). — I  am  not  a  Scott  student,  but  I  am 
told  that  in  '  Ivanhoe '  and  '  Rob  Roy '  the 
"Author  of  'Waverley'"  quotes  from  the 
acknowledged  poems  of  Walter  Scott.  Doubt- 
less some  of  your  readers  can  supply  these 
references,  and  possibly  others. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  well  to  have 
exact  references  to  the  places  where  the 
"Author  of  'Waverley '"  "makes  honourable 
mention  of  almost  every  distinguished  con- 
temporary poet,"  and  the  terms  in  which  he 
speaks  of  them.  When  we  have  this  list,  and 
a  full  list,  corresponding  to  it,  of  Francis 
Bacon's  references  to  his  distinguished 


poetical  contemporaries,  we  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  discuss  the  weight  of  the_argu- 
ment  that  MR.  STRONACH  and  MR.  THEOBALD 
raise  at  the  last  reference.  It  seems  to  me 
a  very  interesting  aspect  of  the  question, 
and  well  worth  looking  into  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  the  direct  and  acknowledged 
effect  on  the  mind  of  a  great  writer  of  the 
works  of  his  contemporaries.  Q.  V. 

[The  motto  at  the  head  of  '  Guy  Mannering '  is 
from  '  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.'] 

Adolphus,  in  his  'Letters  to  Heber,'  is 
wrong  in  saying  that  the  author  of  '  Waver- 
ley' never  makes  honourable  mention  of 
Walter  Scott.  Some  lines  from  '  The  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel '  are  the  motto  to  '  Guy 
Mannering.'  And  surely  this  may  be  called 
honourable  mention.  I  have  a  notion  that 
Scott  refers  to  himself  elsewhere  in  the 
"  Waverley  Novels,"  and  that  he  has  done  so 
designedly  in  order  to  convince  the  public 
that  he  was  not  the-  author  of  them.  Shak- 
speare  had  nothing  to  do  with  Henslowe  and 
Alleyn.  He  wrote  for  his  own  theatre.  The  • 
playwrights  mentioned  were  connected  with 
other  theatres.  As  is  the  way  with  small 
writers,  the  minor  dramatists  wrote  com- 
mendatory verses  on  one  another.  Shak- 
speare  was  too  great  to  do  this.  He  disdained 
to  recommend  himself  by  praising  others  in 
order  that  he  might  himself  be  praised.  Still 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  is  sometimes 
mentioned  by  authors  of  his  time,  and  that 
Ben  Jonson  wrote  commendatory  verses  on 
him,  after  his  death,  which  are  worth  more 
than  all  the  other  eulogies  written  in  that 
age.  E.  YARDLEY. 

DEFOE  (9th  S.  ix.  207,  318 ;  x.  32).  —  Since 
the  statement  that  in  the  late  Miss  Mary 
Ann  Defoe  died  the  last  of  the  descendants 
of  Daniel  Defoe  has  gone  the  round  of  the 
papers,  two  letters  on  the  subject  have 
appeared  in  the  Daily  Mail.  The  first, 
written  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Baker,  of  Nottingham, 
is  as  follows  :— 

"  I  notice  it  'is  stated  that  the  late  Mary  Ann 
Defoe,  of  Croydon,  was  the  last  descendant  of 
the  author  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe.'  This  may  be  on 
the  male  side,  but  Daniel  Defoe's  daughter  Sophia, 
who  died  in  1772,  married  Henry  Baker,  F.R.S.,  the 
author  of  several  microscopical  works,  and  their 
descendants  are  represented  by  Hugh  Baker,  Esq., 
of  St.  Albans,  and  others,  Defoe  having  been 
coupled  with  that  of  Baker  until  quite  recently  in 
the  late  Rev.  W.  De  Foe  Baker,  late  rector  of 
Thruxton,  Hants."— Daily  Mail,  23  June. 

The  second  letter  came  from  the  Rev. 
Canon  De  Foe  Baker,  of  Lincoln,  who  wrote 
as  follows  : — 

"  A  namesake,  Mr.  C.  E.  Baker,  of  Mapperley 
Rise,  has  stated  correctly  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
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Daily  Mail  that  there  are  descendants  living  of 
De  Foe's  daughter  Sophia,  who  in  1729  married 
Henry  Baker,  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A.  There  are  omis- 
sions and  mistakes  in  Mr.  C.  E.  Baker's  letter,  as 
to  which  I  need  not  trouble  you ;  but  perhaps 

B>u  will  allow  me  to  say  that  I  am  not  yet  the  late 
e  Foe  Baker."— Daily  Mail,  7  July. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

LEGEND  OF  LADY  ALICE  LEA  (9th  S.  x.  68).— 
Under  the  general  heading  'Folk-Lore,'  and 
with  the  more  extended  title,  'The  First 
Mole  in  Cornwall ;  a  Morality  from  the 
Stowe  of  Morwenna,  in  the  Rocky  Land,' 
a  correspondent  signing  himself  H.,  and 
obviously  Hawker  of  Morwenstowe,  con- 
tributed to  a  very  early  number  (1st  S.  ii.  225) 
a  detailed  and  characteristic  sketch  of  the 
legend  of  Lady  Alice  Lea  and  her  ill-starred 
love  for  Sir  Beville  Grenville,  of  Stowe. 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

D.  K.  T.  may  find  this  told,  and  probably 
by  Mr.  Hawker,  in  1st  S.  ii.  225,  or  in  '  Choice 
Notes  from  "  Notes  and  Queries " :  Folk- 
Lore,' pp.  48-51.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

THACKERAY'S  RESIDENCES  IN  LONDON  (9th 
S.  ix.  508).— The  best  authority  on  matters 
concerning  W.  M.  Thackeray  (his  daughter) 
knows  nothing  of  this  supposed  residence  of 
her  father,  nor  the  reason  of  the  tablet  being 
placed  on  28,  Clerkenwell  Road.  She  says : 
"My  father  was  eleven  and  thirteen  in 
1822-24,  and  at  school.  I  don't  know  what  it 
means.  Please  write  and  say  so." 

HENRIETTA  COLE. 

96,  Philbeach  Gardens,  S.W. 

"UPWARDS  OF  "  (9th  S.  ix.  446,  516  ;  x.  38). 
— I  must  demur  to  the  assertion  that  in  the 
West  the  above  phrase  is  commonly  used  in 
the  sense  of  "almost."  "I've  agot  up  a 
score  "  in  my  experience  would  mean  "  close 
upon  a  score  "  =  a  score  more  or  less— gener- 
ally in  the  sense  of  rather  less.  But  "  upwards 
of  a  score"  would  not  be  used  by  dialect 
speakers,  or  any  other  class,  unless  at  least 
some  excess  of  number  over  twenty  was 
intended  to  be  understood. 

JAMES  R.  BRAMBLE,  F.S.A. 

Weston-super-Mare. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  Ac. 

Sohrab  and  Rustem :  the  Epic  Theme  of  a  Combat 
between  Father  and  Son.  By  Murray  Anthony 
Potter,  A.M.  (Nutt.) 

To  the  "Grimm  Library"  of  Mr.  Nutt,  of  which  it 
forms  No.  14,  has  been  added  a  study  of  the  genesis 
and  use  in  literature  and  popular  tradition  of  the 


,heme  of  combat  between  father  and  son,  the  most 
amiliar  aspect  of  which  is  the  story  of  Sohrab  and 
rlustem.  Originally  accepted  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity in  1899  as  a  doctorate  thesis,  this  essay  easily 
inks  itself  with  '  The  Legend  of  Perseus '  of  Mr. 
Sartland,  the  studies  in  Arthurian  romance  of  Miss 
Jessie  L.  Weston,  and  similar  works  with  which  it 
s  now  conjoined.  That  combats  of  this  or  a  similar 
nature  were  so  common  in  literature  few  who  have 
not  looked  closely  into  the  question  can  have  sur- 
mised. In  his  opening  chapter  Mr.  Potter  points 
to  its  occurrence  in  Tasso's  '  Jerusalem  Delivered,' 
Shakespeare  s  '  King  Henry  VI.,'  Voltaire's  '  Hen- 
riade,'  Lillo's  '  Fatal  Curiosity,'  Miiller's  '  Der 
neun  und  zwanzigste  Februar,'  'Lucrece  Borgia,' 
&c.,  by  Victor  Hugo,  and  in  other  works.  To  the 
classical  scholar  the  story  of  Odysseus  and  Tele- 
gonus,  his  son  by  Circe,  at  once  occurs,  as  fulfilling 
all  the  requirements  of  the  legend.  The  most 
characteristic  forms  are  found  in  the  famous  '  Hilde- 
brandslied'  and  the  Persian  'Shah  Numeh'  episode 
of  Sohrab  and  Rustem.  Mr.  Potter  does  not  confine 
himself  to  the  fight  between  father  and  son,  but  deals 
with  the  combats  generally,  which  would  have  been 
avoided  by  the  proclamation  of  a  name.  Briefly 
summarized,  the  points  of  the  tale  are :  a  man 
embraces,  generally  at  her  request,  a  woman  whom 
his  beauty  or  bravery  has  attracted,  and  rides 
away,  leaving  her  to  give  birth  to  a  child  of  heroic 
mould.  Branded  as  a  bastard  by  his  fellows,  the 
youth  obtains  from  his  mother  the  secret  of  his 
parentage,  takes  arms,  and  starts  in  search  of  his 
Father.  The  pair  meet,  generally  in  ignorance  of 
the  relationship  between  them,  and  fight,  because 
each  thinks  it  unworthy  to  give  up  his  name.  The 
result  of  the  combat  is  different  in  different  cases. 
What  strikes  our  author  as  most  suggestive  in  the 
story,  innumerable  variants  of  which  he  gives,  are 
the  "uncertainty  of  paternity  connected  with  the 
man's  marriage  from  home,  the  callous  neglect  by 
the  hero  of  his  wife  or  mistress  and  child,  the 
prominent  role  played  by  the  woman  in  seduction 
or  other  matters,  and  the  departure  of  the  son  in 
search  of  his  father.  An  explanation  of  these  things 
he  seeks  in  exogamy  and  matriarchy.  Very  inge- 
nious, if  not  always  conclusive,  are  his  arguments, 
and  the  chapters  in  which  he  deals  with  these 
points  are  the  most  interesting  in  his  volume.  It 
is  only  in  recent  years  that  Australasian  folk-lore  has 
been  scientifically  studied,  and  a  vast  mass  of 
matter  available  for  his  purpose  has  come  under 
Mr.  Potter's  observation  ana  been  diligently  em- 
ployed. The  book  cannot,  indeed,  be  neglected  by 
the  folk-lorist,  the  anthropologist,  or  the  student 
of  comparative  mythology,  and  its  decisions,  even 
when  they  fail  to  carry  conviction,  will  command 
respect. 

History  of  the  Parish  of  Buxhall,  in  the  County  of 
Suffolk.  By  W.  A.  Copinger,  LL.LX,  F.S.A.,  &c. 
(Sotheran  &  Co.) 

SELDOM  can  a  parish  so  small  have  had  accorded 
it  honours  such  as  those  of  which  Buxhall  is  the 
recipient.  According  to  the  latest  authority  to 
which  we  have  access,  Buxhall,  which  is  situated 
some  three  miles  west  of  Stowmarket,  contains 
2,560  acres  and  a  population  of  401  souls.  To  it  is 
dedicated  a  handsome  quarto  volume  of  over  three 
hundred  and  twenty  pages,  with  twenty-four  full- 
page  illustrations  and  a  large  parish  map,  contain- 
ing all  the  field-names,  which  bring  the  average  to 
not  far  short  of  a  page  per  inhabitant.  This  is  not 
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all.  Large  as  it  is,  the  book  may  be  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  a  previous  work,  which  we  have 
not  seen,  devoted  to  the  family  of  the  author,  long, 
closely,  and  honourably  connected  with  the  place. 
Those  interested  in  the  family  who  do  not  possess 
the  history  by  Prof.  Copinger  need  only  turn  to  the 
latest  edition  of  Burke  s  '  Landed  Gentry,'  wherein 
they  will  find  dedicated  to  Copinger  of  Buxhall 
close  upon  two  columns.  With  the  family,  which 
claims,  among  other  members,  more  than  one  dis- 
tinguished bibliophile,  French  or  English,  we  are 
not  allowed  now  to  concern  ourselves.  Very  far 
are  we  from  condemning  the  length  at  which  the 
parish  has  been  treated,  since  we  hold  that  in 
time  most  villages  and  hamlets  will  have  their 
independent  histories,  and  the  more  parish  records 
that  are  put  beyond  the  reach  of  destruction  the 
better.  The  treatment  is,  at  least,  exemplary  in 
fulness,  and  there  can  be  few  sceneV  or  objects  of 
importance  in  Buxhall  of  which  views  are  not  given. 
Buxhall  is  called  in  Domesday  Book  Bukessalla- 
buressalla=the  bower  of  health  and  the  hall  of 
flagons,  a  striking  testimony  to  the  salubrity  of 
situation  and  the  hospitality  of  its  owner.  It  is  a 
scattered  village  in  the  hundred  of  Stow  and  the 
diocese  of  Norwich.  Its  soil  being  a  strong  or  clayey 
loam,  which  is  rather  persistently  misnamed  clay, 
it  has  little  geological  interest.  In  matters  of 
antiquity  it  boasts  the  customary  dovecote, 
mill,  pound,  and  stocks,  though  the  pillory  and 
tumbrel  —  the  latter  a  species  of  ducking-stool 
for  scolds,  which  it  should  have  had,  since  the 
lord  of  the  manor  had  the  franchise  of  view 
of  frankpledge — are  not  to  be  traced.  We  find 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  more  than  one 
rector  presented  for  playing  bowls  on  the  green. 
This  must  have  been  done  in  view  of  the  statutes 
for  the  encouragement  of  archery.  For  the  Dane- 
gelt  Buxhall  was  rated  at  25rf.,  equal  to  about 
67.  5s.  of  modern  money.  The  amount  seems  to 
have  been  readily  paid,  Buxhall,  with  a  river  then 
navigable  to  vessels  of  light  draught,  being  open  to 
incursions  from  the  Danish  rovers.  In  the  '  1  eet  of 
Fines'  the  name  of  Copeuger  occurs  so  early  as 
7  Richard  II.  The  vill  of  Buxhall  was  a  tithing  in 
itself,  the  tithing- man  being  called  the  headborough. 
Its  manorial  court  had  the  right  to  execute  the  law 
of  frankpledge,  and,  beside  other  privileges,  to 
hold  twice  a  year  a  court  leet.  Among  the  fines 
exacted  14  April,  27  Eliz.,  for  trivial  offences  was 
iijs.  iiiyl.  for  not  using  caps  on  Sundays  and  feast 
days.  The  inhabitants  and  parishioners  within 
the  precincts  of  the  leet  were  also  "in  mercy  iijd 
for  not  providing  and  having  a  sufficient  snare 
called  '  A  Rooke  Nett.' "  For  not  shooting  with 
bows  and  arrows  the  parishioners  were  fined 
vj,s.  viijrf.  among  them  all,  the  penalty  having 
been  much  reduced.  The  Court  Rolls  are  intact 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  to-day,  and 
courts  baron  have  been  regularly  held.  In  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the  manor  belonged 
(1050)  to  Leswin  Croc,  who  also  had  the  advowson 
of  the  church.  The  first  Norman  lord  was  Roger 
Pictaviensis  (Roger  of  Poictou),  third  son  of  Roger 
de  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  by  Mabel  his 
wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Talvace. 
Through  three  successive  descents  the  manor  came, 
in  1412,  by  marriage  into  the  hands  of  John  Copin- 
ger, of  Buxhall,  Esq.  His  family  had  long  lived  in 
Buxhall,  and  exercised  such  hospitality  that  to 
"  live  like  the  Copingers"  became  a  common  phrase 
in  Suffolk.  The  manor  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Copin- 


gers until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in 
1899  the  Buxhall  estates,  including  the  manor,  came 
into  the  possession  of  Walter  Arthur  Copinger,  the 
forty-fifth  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  author  of  the 
present  work.  For  a  period  of  close  on  a  thousand 
years,  or  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to 
Edward  VII.,  there  has  been  no  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  lords  of  Buxhall.  The  parish  registers 
from  6  January,  1558,  to  1699— so  far  as  they  are 
decipherable,  some  injuries  having  been  experienced 
—are  printed.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
serviceable,  and  the  book  is  entitled  to  a  high  place 
among  works  of  topographical,  antiquarian,  and 
genealogical  interest. 

The  Saga  Book  of  the  Viking  Club.  Vol.  III.  Part  I. 
THE  first  part  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Saga 
Club,  issued  under  the  care  of  the  Saga  Master, 
F.  T.  Norris,  supplies  the  title-pages,  indexes,  and 
other  prefatory  matter  to  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  reports  of 
meetings  in  1901  and  those  of  the  district  secre- 
taries, and  three  separate  and  important  papers. 
The  first  of  these  consists  of  '  Traces  of  their 
[Viking]  Folk-lore  in  Marshland,'  a  very  interest- 
ing selection  of  folk-lore,  superstitions,  and  beliefs 
— many  of  them  familiar  enough,  but  others  less 
well  known  —  collected  in  that  particular  area 
which,  judging  from  place-names,  must  at  one  time 
"  have  been  the  most  exclusively  Norse  portion  of 
Lincolnshire,  if  not  of  all  England."  This  contri- 
bution, which  is  most  brightly  written,  will  be  of 
keen  interest  to  all  folk-lorists.  More  ambitious  is 
Dr.  W.  Dreyer's  'Features  of  the. Advance  of  the 
Study  of  Danish  Archaeology,'  which  imparts  much 
curious  information  conc^jning  the  results  of  recent 
explorations.  The  third  consists  of  an  essay  by 
Mrs.  Clara  Jerrold  on  '  The  Balder' Myth  and  some 
English  Poets.'  The  Viking  Club  is  doing  good 
service,  and  its  work  may  be  commended  to  the 
attention  of  those  of  our  readers  who  are  not 
already  familiar  with  it.  Particulars  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  librarian,  A.  W.  Johnston,  36,  Mar- 
garetta  Terrace,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

A  Glossary  of  the.  Works  of  William  Shakespeare. 
By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce.  Revised  by  Harold 
Littledale,  M.A.  (Sonnenschein  &  Co.) 
DYCE'S  glossary,  forming  a  volume  of  his  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  has  long  been  held  in  high  estimation 
by  scholars.  Since  1874  it  has  been  in  some  respects 
superseded  by  the  'Shakespeare-Lexicon'  pi  Dr. 
Alexander  Schmidt,  the  assistance  of  which  no 
careful  student  would  willingly  forego.  The 
last-named  work  -has,  however,  long  been  difficult 
of  access,  and  is  now,  virtually,  not  to  be  pur- 
chased. Bartlett's  '  Concordance,'  to  which  in  his 
preface  the  reviser  draws  attention,  is  an  admirably 
serviceable  book,  but  cumbrous  in  shape,  and  is, 
after  all,  a  concordance,  not  a  glossary.  It  is, 
accordingly,  a  happy  idea  of  Prof.  Littledale  to 
revise  and  amplify  the  glossary  of  Dyce  and  facili- 
tate the  employment  of  its  pages.  Dyce  edited  "  on 
his  own  hand,"  and  his  references  are  to  the  volume 
and  page  of  his  own  excellent  edition  of  Shake- 
speare. In  the  case  of  those  employing  other 
editions  the  task  of  research  is  necessarily  diffi- 
cult and  laborious.  Dr.  Littledale's  first  task  has 
been  to  alter  every  one  of  Dyce's  references,  and 
to  incorporate  into  the  text  matters  of  glossarial 
value  which  had  been  left  in  the  foot-notes.  The 

Siotations  haye  then  been  made  to  conform  to  the 
lobe  text,  as  is  done  in  the  compilations  of  Schmidt 
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and  Bartlett.  The  advantage  of  this  is  obvious. 
The  Globe  may  not  be  an  ideal  text,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  best.  Successive  editors  have  arranged  the 
line-numbering  according  to  their  caprice,  and  it 
is  next  to  impossible,  in  the  case  of  various  editions, 
to  render  the  best  and  most  established  aids  avail- 
able without  much  labour.  All  readers  know,  in 
the  case  of  the  glossary  of  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  a 
work  of  exemplary  labour,  how,  when  one  had  found 
the  references  desired,  the  task  was  but  half  accom- 
plished, and  one  had  to  read  through  a  long  scene 
at  a  time  when  probably  one  was  working  under 
pressure.  It  is,  as  the  professor  points  out,  neces- 
sary that  some  agreement  as  to  the  division  of  prose 
lines  should  be  reached.  The  treatment  observed 
in  bringing  Dyce's  work  up  to  date  has  been  reve- 
rent. Compression  has  been  occasionally  employed. 
Where  additions  have  been  made  by  the  reviser 
they  are  generally  enclosed  in  brackets.  Shake- 
spearian students  will  not  fail  to  obtain  and  em- 
ploy this  work,  even  though  they  possess  that  of 
Schmidt.  It  will  greatly  facilitate  their  labours,  is 
simple  and  easy  of  reference,  and  convenient  to 
handle.  Much  of  the  information  given  is  ampler 
and  more  satisfactory  than  that  supplied  in 
Schmidt.  Consult  both,  for  instance,  under  '  Circe.' 
As  a  work  of  scholarly  reference  the  book,  which 
contains  near  six  hundred  pages,  and  appears  in  a 
handsome  shape,  with  a  Roxburghe  binding,  is 
indispensable. 

IT  was  to  be  anticipated  that  the  experience  of 
war  which  we  have  had  of  late  should  cause  collec- 
tions of  battle-verses  to  become  popular.  War, 
however — that  is  recent  war — does  not,  it  would 
seem,  stimulate  the  poetic  faculty.  Knightly 
stories  were  composed  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  which 
war,  next  to  love,  was  the  most  prominent  feature, 
but  they  related  almost  solely  to  fights  fought  long 
ago,  not  to  feats  of  arms  that  had  occurred  in  days 
with  which  the  authors  were  personally  familiar. 
This,  too,  may  be  assumed  regarding  the  '  Iliad.' 
and  the  ballads  also — if  there  were  any — which 
formed  its  foundation.  The  ballads  of  the  North 
Country  may  be  quoted  as  an  exception:  but  in 
nearly  every  case  we  are  ignorant  alike  of  date  and 
authorship.  As  the  writer  of  '  War  and  Poetry,'  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  for  July,  points  out,  some  of 
the  Border  ballads  contain  the  true  Greek  battle 
spirit,  and  we  may  add  that  the  word-selection  is 
often  as  true  as  Homer's  own.  Nothing  has  had 
deeper  issues  or  moved  the  spirit  of  the  age  more 
keenly  than  the  war  between  king  and  Parliament, 
but  it  has  left  us  no  scrap  of  contemporary  verse 
which  touches  the  heart  as  the  ballads  do.  Milton 
himself  preferred  to  build  his  greatest  poem  in 
regions  far  away  from  the  stress  and  struggle  in 
which  he  spent  his  life.  Until  the  days  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  the  romance  elements  of  that  great 
contest  were  unappreciated,  and  when  Scott  tried 
to  celebrate  Waterloo — "a  crowning  mercy,"  as  a 
Puritan  would  have  said,  for  which  he  felt  deeply 
thankful— he  failed  in  a  way  little  short  of  miserable, 
though  now  and  then  there  occur  flashes  of  light 
which  redeem  it  from  the  utter  obscurity  which 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  merits.  The  review  of 
Lord  Avebury's  book  on  '  The  Scenery  of  England ' 
is  well  worth  attention,  though  we  hardly  think 
the  writer  appreciates  it  as  it  deserves.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  Lord  Avebury  was  not 
writing  a  book  on  the  controversies  which  range 
themselves  around  certain  scientific  subjects.  He 


was  drawing  a  picture,  not  a  map,  of  what  have  been 
the  causes  of  much  that  we  see  around  us.  If  he 
assumes  some  few  things  as  certain  which  have  not 
as  yet  been  demonstrated  by  proofs  so  rigid  as  to 
mark  a  man  as  an  imbecile  who  should  call  them  in 
question,  we  can  no  more  blame  him  than  we  should 
the  writer  of  a  popular  work  who  assumed  the 
Belgfe  to  have  been  of  this  or  that  prehistoric  race, 
although  their  origin  has  not  yet  been  decided  to 
the  satisfaction  of  some  continental  and,  we  believe, 
also  a  few  English  scholars.  The  paper  on  '  The 
Royal  Palaces  of  London '  is  accurate,  but  not  so 
picturesque  as  such  a  subject  might  have  been  made. 
This  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  width  and  varying 
character  of  the  things  which  have  to  be  men- 
tioned and  the  confined  limits  of  a  review.  Victor 
Hugo  is  seldom  fairly  dealt  with  by  Englishmen. 
He  is  at  the  same  time  too  near  and  too  far  off  to 
be  estimated  as  he  deserves.  Blame  and  praise  in 
unstinted  measure  he  has  had  in  plenty,  but  very 
rarely  strict  justice.  The  writer  in  the  Edinburgh, 
who  is  evidently  on  familiar  terms  with  all  h«  has 
produced,  has  striven  to  be  fair,  and  has  been  in 
a  great  degree  successful.  Neither  the  praise  nor 
the  blame  he  metes  out  is  undeserved.  On  the 
psychological  contradictions  which  force  themselves 
upon  our  attention  when  we  try  to  harmonize  Victor 
Hugo's  perplexing  character  the  reviewer  does  not 
touch,  though  it  is  evident  that  this  maze  has  been 
occupying  his  thoughts.  There  are  several  political 
articles,  on  which  we  have  no  remarks  to  make.  We 
may  say,  however,  that  '  The  Albanian  Question ' 
throws  no  little  light  on  subjects  of  which  people 
are  usually  ignorant,  and,  we  fear,  for  the  most  part 
are  well  content  to  remain  so. 
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We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

S,  H. — Will  be  inserted  without  charge,  as  usual. 

CORRIGKNDA.— P.  85,  col.  1,  1.  24  from  bottom,  for 
"Ulster"  read  Usher  ;  col.  2,  1.  4  from  bottom,  for 
"  July"  read  June. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lisher"— at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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CHARLES  II.  IN  WEST  DORSET. 

WEST  DORSET  was  recently  the  scene  of 
a  very  interesting  ceremony,  namely,  the  un- 
veiling of  three  memorial  tablets  affixed  to 
certain  old  houses  which  had  established  their 
claim  to  the  honour  of  having  sheltered  the 
prince  afterwards  Charles  II.  during  the 
three  eventful  days  he  spent  there  in  his 
hurried,  but  fruitless  endeavour  to  escape 
to  France  from  the  coast  of  Dorset  after  his 
decisive  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Worcester  on 
3  September,  1651.  This  ceremony  was  the 
complement  of  an  earlier  one  which  took 
place  on  the  outskirts  of  Bridport  on  23  Sep- 
tember last,  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
king's  visit  to  that  town,  and  which  is  re- 
ferred to  in  detail  later. 

There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  special  reason 
why  these  proceedings  and  the  history  of 
the  movement  which  led  up  to  them  should 
be  recorded  permanently  in  the  pages  of 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  for  it  was  in  great  measure  what 
had  previously  appeared  there  upon  the 
subject,  now  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  that 
led  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  present 
memorial. 

At  that  time  there  was  an  interesting  dis- 


cussion in  '  N.  &  Q.'  (6th  &  v.  and  viii. 
as  to  what  old  houses  now  exist  in  the  coun- 
try that  had  formed  hiding  -  places  for 
Charles  II.  between  the  battle  of  Worcester 
in  September,  1651,  and  the  time  when  the 
king  at  last  effected  his  escape  from  Bright- 
helmstone  on  the  15th  of  the  following  October. 
It  was  then  that  I  put  forward  the  claim  of 
the  old  manor-house  at  Pilsdon,  in  West 
Dorset,  at  that  time  the  property  of  those 
staunch  royalists  the  Wyndhams,  to  rank  as 
one  of  those  entitled  to  this  honourable  dis- 
tinction, basing  the  claim  upon  a  local  tradi- 
tion that  I  had  heard.  This  claim,  however, 
having  been  challenged  by  one  of  your  corre- 
spondents, I  went  more  deeply  into  the  ques- 
tion of  Charles  II.'s  wanderings  in  Dorset, 
and  after  consulting  the  principal  authorities 
at  my  disposal  I  was  constrained  to  admit 
that  the  claim  I  had  put  forward  rested  upon 
tradition  only,  and  had  no  historical  founda- 
tion. This  I  did  in  a  somewhat  lengthy  paper 
which  I  read  before  a  meeting  of  the  Dorset 
Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club 
upon  Pilsdon  Pen  itself,  the  highest  hill  in 
the  county  of  Dorset,  in  September,  1886,  I 
think  —  from  which  meeting  I  date  my 
acquaintance  with  Thomas  Hardy,  the  Wessex 
novelist.  This  papeVwas  reproduced  in  the 
annual  volume  (viiiO  of  the  society's  Pro- 
ceedings for  the  following  year,  and  also 
reprinted  in  pamphlet  form.  In  it  I  traced 
in  considerable  detail  the  wanderings  of 
Charles  from  the  time  he  left  Trent  manor, 
another  seat  of  the  Wyndhams,  on  the  borders 
of  Dorset  and  Somerset,  on  22  September,  till 
he  returned  there  on  the  24th,  after  his  abor- 
tive attempt  to  quit  the  Dorset  coast  at  Char- 
mouth  on  the  night  of  the  22nd.  1  mainly 
followed  the  narrative  given  by  Mr.  J.  Hughes 
in  his  'Boscobel  Tracts'  (first  published  in 
1830,  a  second  edition  of  which  appeared  in 
1857)  from  the  authorities  there  cited,  taking 
my  former  contributions  in  'N.  &  Q.'  as  the 
basis,  and  confining  myself,  of  course,  to 
those  incidents  which  happened  on  Dorset 
territory  alone. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  Mr.  Hughes's 
book  was  the  description  he  gave  of  the 
houses  and  buildings  which  had  sheltered  the 
king  as  he  found  them  in  1830.  To  the  Dorset 
portion  of  them  I  added  in  my  paper  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  condition  in  which  I 
found  them  some  fifty  years  later. 

In  1897  was  published  Mr.  Allan  Fea's  most 
interesting  work,  'The  Flight  of  the  King,' 
in  which  appeared  many  excellent  illustra- 

[*  The  discussion  as  to  Charles's  hiding-places 
ranged  from  6th  S.  iv.  to  xi.] 
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tions  and  descriptions  of  the  various  houses 
and  hiding-places  which  had  sheltered  the 
king  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, and  many  other  places  and  articles  of 
interest,  portraits,  &c.,  connected  therewith. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  complement 
or  an  up-to-date  edition  of  Mr.  Hughes 's  book. 
In  this  work  Mr.  Fea  refers  to  my  Dorset 
pamphlet.  To  me  the  Dorset  portion  of  his 
work  was  particularly  interesting,  in  that  it 
showed  one  of  the  houses  which  I  had  been 
unable  to  locate— that "  lonely  house,  situated 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Oharmouth, 
among  the  hills  to  the  north,"  at  which  Capt. 
Ellesdon  (the  author  of  the  '  Letter  to  Lord 
Clarendon '  which  appears  in  the  thirteenth 
book  of  the  '  History  of  the  Rebellion ')  met 
the  fugitive  king  on  his  way  down  from 
Trent  into  Charmouth  —  "an  old  thatched 
building  known  to  this  day  as  Elsdon's  Farm," 
at  Monkton  Wyld,  an  ecclesiastical  parish 
carved  out  of  Whitechurch  Canonicorum.* 

General  public  interest  having  —  by  Mr. 
Fea's  volume  and  by  another  kindred  work,  by 
Dr.  Osmund  Airy,  which  I  have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing — been  aroused  in 
what  the  then  Bishop  of  Llandaff  (in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Hughes  in  1827)  termed  "  by  far  the 
most  romantic  piece  of  English  history  we 
possess,"  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  local 
interest  in  the  subject  would  be  quickened. 

And  so  about  a  year  ago  (May,  1901) 
appeared  in  the  Dorset  County  Chronicle  an 
interesting  letter  from  a  correspondent  sign- 
ing himself  "  Lee  Lane "  (the  pseudonym 
being  taken  from  the  name  of  a  lane  about 
half  a  mile  from  Bridport,  on  the  Dorchester 
road,  down  which  the  king  is  alleged  to  have 
turned  on  his  way  to  Broad  Windsor  on 
23  September,  1651),  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  within  a  few  months  would  occur 
the  250th  anniversary  of  King  Charles's  visit 
to  the  county,  and  advocating  the  erection  of 
a  memorial  at  the  corner  of  the  above  lane 
to  mark  the  occasion,  a  monumental  design 
for  which  was  sketched  in  detail.  The  pro- 


*  How  narrowly  Mr.  Fea's  book  escaped  having 
any  illustration  or  detailed  description  of  this 
"  lonely  house,"  and  what  happy  accident  it  was 
that  put  its  author  on  the  right  track  to  discover  it 
on  the  eve  of  the  publication  of  his  book,  is  plea- 
santly told  by  Mr.  Fea  in  a  letter  to  the  Dorset 
County  Chronicle  in  July  of  last  year.  He  says : 
"Mr.  Udal  told  me  of  his  disappointment  in  not 
being  able  to  locate  this  solitary  house  amongst  the 
hills.  This  acted  as  a  stimulant,  and  I  explored 
those  beautiful  hills  minutely  over  and  over  again, 
with  maps,  compass,  and  ancient  records,  but  to 
no  purpose."  Alas  for  the  influence  of  the  tropics 
on  one's  memory  !  I  have  quite  forgotten  this  inci- 
dent, and,  still  worse,  the  fact  of  my  ever  having 
met  Mr.  Fea. 


posal  for  a  memorial  I  myself  supported  from 
the  distant  West  Indies,  and  at  the  same 
time  suggested  that,  in  addition  to  any  monu- 
ment at  Lee  Lane,  commemorative  tablets 
might  be  affixed  by  the  Dorset  Field  Club,  as 
the  premier  antiquarian  society  in  the  county, 
to  those  four  houses  in  Dorset  which  had 
been  indicated  in  my  paper  and  in  Mr.  Fea's 
book  as  having  actually  sheltered  the  king. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  whilst  certain 
subscriptions  were  promised,  neither  of  these 
suggestions  was  taken  up  by  the  Dorset 
Field  Club  or  by  any  other  local  responsible 
body ;  and  eventually  '*  Lee  Lane,"*  who  had 
offered  a  generous  donation  in  support  of  his 
proposal,  signified  his  intention  of  himself 
erecting,  anonymously  and  at  his  own 
expense,  the  proposed  memorial  at  the  corner 
of  Lee  Lane,  though  in  a  somewhat  less 
elaborate  form  than  he  had  at  first  suggested. 

On  23  September  last,  then,  the  250th  an- 
niversary of  the  king's  escape,  the  memorial 
was  unveiled.  Its  design  had  been  well 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Milverton,  marble  mason 
of  Bridport,  and  consisted  of  a  large  plinth  of 
Portland  stone  supporting  a  very  tine  slab 
of  Bothenhampton  stone,  rising  to  the 
height  of  10ft.  from  the  ground.  It  stood, 
covered  with  the  Union  Jack,  under  a 
weather-beaten  old  oak  tree  at  the  head  of 
the  lane,  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — 

King  Charles  II, 

Escaped  Capture  through  this  Lane 
September  xxiii.,  MDCLI. 

When  midst  your  fiercest  foes  on  every  side, 

For  your  escape  God  did  a  Lane  provide. 

(Thomas  Fuller's  '  Worthies.') 
Erected  September  xxiii.,  MDCCCCI. 

It  was  unveiled  by  Mr.  James  Penderel-Brod- 
hurst,  the  well-known  writer  and  journalist, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  Penderels  of 
Boscobel,  in  the  presence  of  a  fairly  represen- 
tative company.  Mr.  Broadley  was  present 
and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  ceremony, 
whilst  Miss  Lane  Brown,  a  descendant  of  the 
Lanes  of  Bentley,  co.  Stafford,  placed  a  crown 
of  oak-leaves  upon  the  monument. 

At  the  conclusion  Mr.  Lomas,  one  of  the 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  glee  singers,  sang 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  ballad  '  Here 's  a  health  to 
King  Charles.'  Thus  was  brought  to  a  happy 
issue  an  interesting  historic  ceremony,  of 


'  It  subsequently  transpired  that  "Lee  Lane'' 
was  the  pseudonym  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Broadley,  who 
will  be  remembered  as  having  some  years  ago  been 
the  leading  counsel  for  the  notorious  Arabi  the 
Egyptian,  and  as  the  author  of  '  Tunis '  and  other 
works,  and  who  had  some  time  previously  taken 
up  his  residence  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Bradpole,  of  which  his  father  had  for  many  years 
jeen  vicar. 
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which  a  very  good  account  appeared  in  the 
Dorset  County  Chronicle  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Broadley  then,  apparently  undeterred 
by  the  very  lukewarm  support  that  he  appears 
to  have  received  locally,  proceeded  to  turn 
his  attention  and  the  funds  of  the  somewhat 
slender  subscription  list  towards  carrying  out 
the  suggestions  I  had  previously  offered  as  to 
the  four  commemorative  tablets  to  be  erected 
at  Ellesdon  Farm,  Monkton  Wyld,  where  the 
king  stayed  a  few  hours  on  22  September, 
1651 ;  the  old  inn  at  Charmouth,  then  known 
as  the  "  Queen's  Head,"  but  now,  and  for  some 
time  past,  as  the  manse  for  the  Nonconformist 
minister  at  Charmouth,  where  the  king  stayed 
the  evening  and  night  of  the>22nd,  waiting 
in  vain  for  the  boat  which  was  to  convey  him 
to  France ;  the  old  house  in  Bridport,  then 
called  the  "  George  Inn,"  now  a  chemist's 
shop,  where  the  royal  party  had  their  midday 
meal  on  the  23rd,  and  so  narrowly  escaped 
detection  by  the  local  ostler  ;  and  the  old 
inn  at  Broad  Windsor,  then  known  also  as  the 
"George,"  where  the  king  spent  that  night, 
the  one  immediately  preceding  his  return  to 
Kent,  having  successfully  evaded  his  pursuers 
at  Bridport  by  turning  down  Lee  Lane.  All 
but  the  one  at  Bridport  are  now  happily 
accomplished. 

The  tablets,  which  were  of  marble  in  a 
frame  of  Ham  Hill  stone,  the  inscription  being 
in  imperishable  letters,  were  also  the  work 
of  Mr.  Milverton's  hands.  Those  at  Char- 
mouth  and  Monkton  Wyld  were  the  firsl 
to  be  erected,  and,  being  only  a  mile  or 
so  distant  from  each  other  .were  unveiled  on 
the  same  day,  Easter  Monday  last.  For  the 
account  of  the  ceremony  I  may  be  allowed  to 

refer  to  one  of  the  local  papers — the  Bridpor 
News.    It  states  :— 

"Those  who  were  present  at  the  unveiling  of  th< 
King  Charles  II.  tablets  at  Charmouth  and  Ellesdoi 
Farm  on  Easter  Monday  had  a  most  interesting  anc 
a  very  delightful  day.  It  was  an  ideal  spring  day 
and  nature  was  budding  out  in  all  her  vernal  fresh 
ness.  To  [sic]  those  who  have  made  themselve 
acquainted  with  the  incidents  associated  with  thi 
flight  of  the  king  through  Dorset,  the  drive  alon, 
the  road  from  Bridport  to  Charmouth  and  Ellesdon 
Farm  on  that  quiet  sunny  morning  could  hardly 
.have  failed  to  contrast  [sic]  that  happy  condition  o 
things  with  the  state  of  anxiety  which  must  hav 
possessed  Charles  when  he  and  his  companions  rod 
nastily  on  the  same  road  to  Bridport  on  th 
23rd  Sept.,  1651,  with  those  hunting  for  his  blooi 
before  and  behind  him.  The  royal  fugitive  coul 
hardly  have  time  or  taste  under  the  circumstance 
to  admire  the  charming  scenery  through  whic 
this  old  coach  road  passes.  The  pretty  villages  o 
Chideock  and  Charmouth  seem  to  have  the  famon 
'  heights  of  Dorset '  standing  sentinel  over  ther 
and  guarding  them  from  harm,  and  one  would  hay 
to  travel  a  long  way  to  find  a  more  delightful  pic 


ure  than  presented  by  these  villages  as  seen  from 
ic  hills  descending  into  them.      The  RevT  F.  J. 
dorrish  very  kindly  allowed  visitors  to  pass  through 
be  old  manse  which  he  now  occupies,  and  contem- 
late  the  room  which  Charles  II.  spent  the  night 
i,  waiting  for  Limbry  and  his  boat  which  never 
ame.     From   the  window  of  this  room   an  unob- 
tructed  view  of  the  beach  may  be  obtained.     It 
s  a  pity  that  the  royal  arms  which  were  erected 
n  the  room  have  been  covered   over  by  builders 
nd  paper-hangers.     It  is  at  the  manse  where  the 
irst  tablet  was  gracefully  unveiled  by  Mrs.  Simms, 
he  revered  mother  of  the  rector  (Rev.  Spencer 
Simms).    The  drive  from  Charmouth  to  Ellesdon 
Tarm  opens  out  vistas  of  a  charming  country.     The 
Vale  or  Marshwood  sweeps  along  far  below  the 
oadway  on  the  right,  and  here  and  there  some  of 
he  'jstately  homes  of  England  '  may  be  seen  looking 
iut   from    their   wooded    surroundings    upon    the 
Channel,  glittering  on  the  left,  and    the  smiling 
/alleys.     Ellesdon    Farm,  occupied  by  Mrs.   Lar- 
jombe,  is  a  delightful  old  house,  an  ideal  haven  of 
•est,  secluded  from  th.e  public  gaze  in  a  little  nook 
within  a  stone's  throw  01  the  highway.    It  was  here 
the  hunted  king,  barely  of  age,  rested  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  22nd  Sept.",  and  the  tablet  over  the 
entrance,  unveiled  by  Miss  Simms,  will  perpetuate 
the  fact  to  future  generations,  for  the  old  house,  • 
with  its  granite  cobble  floors,  is  of  such  a  substantial 
character  that  it  will  stand  the  ravages  of  time  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time.     The  day  was,  in- 
deed, a  memorable  and  an  enjoyable  one  to  those 
who  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  but,  as  Mr.  Broad- 
ley  suggested  in  his  speech,  these  commemorations 
will  not  be  complete  until  a  fourth  tablet  is  erected 
at  the  house  now  occupies  by  Mr.  James  Beach  at 
Bridport,  where  the  king  rested,  the  premises  being 
an  hostelry  at  that  time.  ' 

Mr.  Broadley,  who  again  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  proceedings,  in  an  interesting 
address  explained  to  those  present  the 
occasion  for  the  ceremony,  and  shortly 
reviewed  the  circumstances  of  the  king's  stay 
at  these  two  places,  after  which  he  sub- 
mitted for  their  inspection  a  very  interesting 
and  valuable  collection  of  contemporary  pro- 
clamations and  broadsides,  letters,  portraits, 
medals,  and  medallions,  which  he  had  recently 
brought  together. 

On  the  following  Friday  (4  April)  the  third 
memorial  tablet,  at  Broad  windsor,  was  un- 
veiled by  Mr.  Perkins,  the  Mayor  of  Taunton. 
The  same  paper  from  which  I  have  just  quoted 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings :— 

"The  third  of  the  tablets  erected  in  the  district 
to  commemorate  the  places  of  refuge  of  Charles  II. 
during  his  wanderings  in  West  Dorset  when  pursued 
by  the  Roundheads  after  the  battle  of  Worcester 
was  unveiled  by  the  Mayor  of  Taunton  (Mr. 
Perkins)  on  Friday.  Like  the  others  at  the  Manse, 
Charmouth,  and  at  Ellesdon  Farm,  the  tablet  is  of 
marble,  framed  with  Ham  Hill  stone,  and  inscribed 
in  imperishable  letters.  It  is  placed  in  the  front 
wall  of  the  cottage  occupied  by  Mr.  Charles 
Harrison,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  inn 
yard,  which  was  undoubtedly  at  one  time  a  part 
of  the  old  '  George  Inn,'  where  King  Charles  stayed 
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on  the  night  of  the  23rd  September,  1651.  The 
inscription  on  the  tablet  commemorates  this  fact, 
and  Mr.  Milverton,  marble  mason,  of  Bridport,  who 
has  done  all  the  tablets,  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  in  placing  it  in  position,  owing  to  the  old 
walls  being  a  species  of  rubble,  composed  of  stones 
and  foxmould.  Again  the  day  was  fortunately  fine, 
and  a  fairly  large  gathering  of  spectators  was 
present  at  the  ceremony." 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  the  Rev. 
G.  C.  Hutchings,  vicar  of  Broad  Windsor— a 
place  which  is  interesting  as  having  had  for 
a  prior  incumbent  the  famous  Thomas  Fuller, 
author  of  '  The  Worthies  of  England  '—after 
which  the  Mayor  of  Taunton  unveiled  the 
tablet  by  withdrawing  the  Union  Jack  which 
covered  it. 

At  the  luncheon  at  the  "George  Hotel" 
which  followed,  Mr.  Broad  ley,  in  again  stating 
the  occasion  of  the  proceedings,  referred  to 
the  local  incidents  connected  with  the  king's 
visit.  In  commenting  on  the  connexion  of 
Thomas  Fuller  with  Broad  Windsor  he  pro- 
duced, in  addition  to  a  fine  portrait  of  the 
author,  several  of  his  minor  works,  which  he 
stated  to  be  very  rare— in  particular,  a  copy 
of  his  sermon  called  '  Jacob's  Vow,'  which  he 
preached  before  King  Charles  I.  at  St.  Mary's, 
Oxford,  on  10  May,  1644,  and  of  which,  it 
was  asserted,  no  copy  was  known  in  the 
British  Museum  or  the  Bodleian  Library,  nor 
was  it  known  to  Mr.  Pickering,  who  com- 
piled the  bibliography  in  Russell's  'Life  of 
Thomas  Fuller.'  At  a  subsequent  adjourn- 
ment to  the  vicarage  Mr.  Broadley's  fine 
collection  of  broadsides,  portraits,  medals, 
<fec.,  was  submitted  for  inspection. 

I  may  add  that  Mr.  Broadley  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks  was,  as  on  former  occasions, 
most  courteous  in  his  references  to  myself, 
"  to  whom,"  he  stated,  "  the  credit  of  having 
first  called  public  attention  to  the  deep 
interest  which  belongs  to  the  Dorset  portion 
of  the  flight  of  the  king  must  always  be 
attributed."  And  this  recognition  was  ren- 
dered still  more  graceful  by  his  having  sent 
me,  on  the  250th  anniversary  of  "  Worcester 
Fight,"  one  of  two  facsimiles — which,  with 
the  consent  of  the  authorities  of  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  he  had  had  reproduced  at 
his  own  expense— of  the  famous  letter  of 
Capt.  William  Ellesdon  to  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  already  alluded  to.  This  letter, 
of  fourteen  pages,  in  exceptionally  good  and 
clear  handwriting  for  the  time,  is  exceed- 
ingly well  reproduced  by  the  photographers 
of  the  Clarendon  Press. 

There  only  now  remains  the  final  tablet  to 
be  erected  in  Bridport  at  the  premises  of  Mr. 
Beach,  chemist,  which  premises  occupy  the 
site,  and, indeed,  form  part  of  the  old  "George 


Inn,"  where  Charles's  ready  wit  alone  saved 
the  whole  party  from  the  most  imminent 
risk  of  discovery.  May  I  express  a  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  this  memorial 
is  also  erected,  and  that  the  good  work 
already  done  by  the  loyal  county  of  Dorset 
in  commemoration  of  the  share  which  it 
had  in  the  preservation  of  the  fugitive  king 
may  be  followed  by  many  other  parts  of  the 
country  ? 

I  cannot  imagine  a  better  way  of  spending 
one  of  those  excellent  "field-days"  which 
so  many  of  our  county  natural  history 
and  antiquarian  societies  set  apart  every 
summer  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of 
their  members  and  their  friends,  than  by 
making  them  the  occasion  of  such  cele- 
brations. Our  great  metropolis,  through 
the  Society  of  Arts,  has  for  many  years 
past  placed  such  fitting  memorials  on  those 
buildings  which  have  sheltered  its  illustrious 
dead.  In  this  Coronation  year  surely  the 
country  districts  should  not  be  backward  in 
doing  their  share. 

The  only  matter  for  regret  that  I  have  in 
the  work  already  carried  out  in  West  Dorset 
is  that  it  should  practically  have  been  the 
work  of  one  man.  The  great  thing  to  be 
desired  in  these  matters  is  accuracy,  both 
historical  and  topographical,  and  this  cannot 
always  be  relied  upon  when  the  work  is 
initiated  and  carried  out  by  a  single  man, 
however  able  and  willing  he  may  be.  At  all 
events,  the  imprimatur  of  a  public  body  or  a 
learned  society  is  much  to  be  desired  in  such 
matters,  and  I  am  personally  very  sorry  that 
such  a  competent  body  as  the  Dorset  Field 
Club,  which  numbers  amongst  its  executive 
many  men  of  scientific  and  archaeological 
attainments,*  should  not  have  come  forward, 
as  invited,  and  have  taken  up  the  burden  of 
and  responsibility  for  that  which  has  been 
done  by  private  hands.  Other  promoters 
may  not  be  so  fortunate  in  having  the  way 
so  carefully  prepared  for  them  as  it  has 
been  in  the  case  of  Dorset. 

J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 

Antigua,  W.I. 


*  On  King  Charles's  Day  (29  May)  the  news  has 
come  to  me  of  the  death  of  the  president  of  this 
society,  Mr.  J.  C.  Mansel-Pleydell,  the  well  known 
naturalist  and  geologist,  and  author  of  many 
works  upon  Dorset  flora  and  fauna,  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year— an  old  and  much  revered  friend  of 
mine — who  had  been  its  president  ever  since  the 
institution  of  the  society,  now  nearly  thirty 
years  ago.  To  him,  and  to  General  Pitt-Rivers, 
who  did  not  long  predecease  his  old  friend  and 
fellow-worker,  must  mainly  be  attributed  the  high 
position  to  which  of  late  years  the  county  of  Dorset 
has  attained  in  archseological  research. 
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PORTRAIT   OF   HARRIETT   POWELL. 

THE  Earldom  of  Seaforth  dates  from  the 
year  1623,  when  Colin  Mackenzie,  who  built 
the  Castle  of  Brahan  in  the  county  of  Ross, 
first  bore  that  title.  The  fifth  earl,  however, 
was  attainted  for  his  share  in  the  "  events  "  of 
1716,  and  so  lost  all  his  honours  and  titles ; 
but  his  grandson,  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  was 
created  in  1761  Baron  Ardeloe  and  Viscount 
Fortrose,  and  in  1771  was  advanced  to  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Seaforth.  He  it  was  who  raised 
the  regiment  called  after  him  the  Seaforth 
Highlanders.  As  Viscount  Fortrose  he 
married,  in  1765,  Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Harrington  ;  but  this  lady 
died  without  male  issue  in  1767,  and  was 
buried  at  Kensington. 

So  far  we  have  the  peerages  and  other 
authorities  as  sources  of  information,  but  it 
is  generally  considered  that  there  was  a 
second  marriage,  of  which  they  take  no  official 
cognizance,  and  in  the  '  Annual  Register '  for 
1779  there  is  an  obituary  notice  as  follows  : — 
"December,  1779,  The  Right  Honourable 
Lady  Seaforth,"  upon  which  laconic  entry  one 
peerage  queries,  in  a  note,  whether  this  lady 
may  not  have  been  a  second  wife  of  the  Earl 
of  Seaforth,  on  whose  death  the  title  became 
extinct.  The  probability  that  this  was  the 
case  is  considerably  strengthened  by  a 
passage  in  the  earl's  will  to  which  none  of 
the  aforesaid  authorities  seem  to  refer.  This 
will  was  executed  at  Guernsey  on  19 
April,  1779,  and  proved  on  4  May,  1785,  and 
from  it  we  find  that  the  earl  left  the  personal 
property  of  which  he  had  the  power  of  dis- 
posing to  "  Harriett,  Countess  of  Seaforth, 
my  wife."  The  reference  to  the  Somerset 
House  Register  for  this  will  is  "  Seaforth 
274,  1785."*  The  maiden  name  of  the  lady 
thus  mentioned  was  Harriett  Powell,  who 
was  a  celebrated  singer  and  actress  of  her 
day,  and  whose  portrait  was  painted  by 
three  of  the  chief  portrait  painters  of  the 
period,  mezzotints  of  which  portraits  are  in 
the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum,  where 
they  are  recognized  as  those  of  Harriett, 
afterwards  Countess  of  Seaforth.  No  infor. 

*  This  will,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  was 
executed  at  Guernsey,  and  the  reason  of  this  seems 
to  have  been  that  after  the  Seaforth  Highlanders, 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  had  been 
ordered  to  proceed  to  the  East  Indies,  events 
occurred  which  caused  these  orders  to  be  postponed, 
and  the  troops  were  sent  for  a  time -to  Guernsey. 
They  afterwards  returned  to  Portsmouth,  but  it 
was  not  until  1  May,  1781,  that  they  embarked  for 
the  East.  After  a  most  tedious  voyage,  Lord  Sea- 
forth died  suddenly,  before  the  vessels  arrived  at 
St.  Helena,  and  he  was  probably  buried  at  sea.  " 


mation  seems  to  be  available  just  at  present 
as  to  where  the  original  portraits  now  are, 
but  the  dates  of  the  mezzotints  are  as 
follows  :  that  after  Catherine  Read  was  pub- 
lished in  1769,  that  after  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds in  1771,  and  that  after  William  Peters 
in  1776. 

Of  late  years,  however,  another  portrait  of 
this  lady  has  come  under  my  notice,  which, 
so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  has  not  hitherto 
been  described  or  engraved.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  record  as  to  how  this  portrait 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  present  owner, 
but  it  is  curious  that  there  should  be  another 
painting  in  the  same  family,  which  is  known 
to  have  been  executed  seventy-five  or  eighty 
years  ago,  in  which  this  identical  portrait  of 
Harriett  Powell  is  depicted  as  hanging  on  the 
wall  of  the  room  in  the  same  frame  as  it  is 
now  in.  This  frame  is  a  very  handsome  and 
characteristic  one,  and  dates  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  on  the 
back  of  it  is  an  old  label  with  the  words, 
"Miss  Hariot  Powel  afterwards  Countess  of 
Seaforth  "  (or  Seaford),  written  upon  it  in  a 
somewhat  illiterate  hand. 

As  to  the  portrait  itself,  the  pose  of  the 
sitter  is  effective  and  artistic ;  she  is  repre- 
sented as  looking  towards  the  left,  the  head 
and  bust  only  being*depicted,  the  latter  of 
which  is  partially  draped  in  a  sort  of  blue 
fichu.  The  colour  of  the  hair  is  a  dark  brown, 
and  the  features  quite  bear  out  the  apprecia- 
tive verdict  of  her  .con temporaries  as  tnose  of 
a  sensible  and  very  attractive-looking  young 
woman.  The  face  is  well  built  up,  the 
treatment  of  the  flesh  tints  is  delicate  and 
clear,  the  eyes  are  large  and  lustrous,  the 
colour  of  the  cheeks  being  heightened  after 
the  attractive  custom  of  the  period.  The  size 
of  the  canvas,  it  should  be  mentioned,  is 
twenty  by  twenty-three  inches. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  to  whom 
this  portrait  is  to  be  attributed,  and  I 
cannot  do  better  than  offer  the  opinion  of  a 
well-known  expert  who  has  examined  it,  and 
who  pronounces  it  to  be  a  partially  finished 
painting,  hitherto  undescribed,  by  the  same 
Catherine  Read  who  painted  the  other  por- 
trait to  which  I  have  already  referred.  He 
looks  upon  it  as  a  very  good  specimen  of  that 
artist's  style  and  quality,  and  of  considerable 
artistic  merit  as  a  painting. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  as  to 
the  second  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Seaforth 
does  not  affect,  we  may  venture  to  believe, 
the  identity  of  this  portrait,  which  must  be 
admitted,  I  think,  to  be  that  of  the  lady 
whose  name  it  bears,  whether  or  no  she  was 
entitled  to  the  rank  and  title  of  "  Harriett, 
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Countess  of  Seaforth,  my  wife  "—though  the 
evidence  is  probably  in  favour  of  that  desig- 
nation being  the  proper  one. 

W.  H.  W.  P. 


EUSSIAN      AND      ITS     RELATION      TO     OTHER 

SLAVONIC  LANGUAGES.  —  The  Slavonic  lan- 
guages possessing  a  remote  common  basis,  it 
follows  that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of 
affinity  between  them,  and  that  a  student 
of  one  often  recognizes  a  familiar  word  or 
phrase  in  another.  Thus  a  Russian  scholar 
strolling  through  Prague  or  Warsaw  will 
understand  shop  signs  and  street  directions, 
if  he  knows  the  compounds  of  Latin  letters 
in  which  Czech*  and  Polish  are  written,  and 
he  may  occasionally  catch  the  drift  of  a  con- 
versation. The  Czechs  told  me  that  they 
could  understand  Russians,  but  that  Russians 
did  not  understand  them ;  and  during  a 
Russian  conversation  which  I  carried  on 
with  some  Russian-speaking  Czechs  a  Czech 
friend  who  stood  by  declared,  to  my  surprise, 
that  he  could  understand  me,  though  not 
his  fellow-countrymen.  Proficiency  in  one 
Slavonic  language  does  not  of  itself  lead 
to  a  mastery  of  the  others,  as  they  differ  as 
much  as  German  from  Dutch  and  Danish, 
and  Italian  from  Portuguese  and  Roumanian. 
(Passim,  a  Swedish  gentleman  who  married 
a  Dane  and  lived  in  Norway  told  me  that  at 
home  he  and  his  wife  spoke  their  respective 
languages  and  the  children  spoke  Norwegian, 
all  being  mutually  intelligible.  To  what 
extent  this  is  possible  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say.) 

When  in  Vienna  I  spent  a  pleasant  evening 
with  Prof.  E.  V.  Jagic,  of  the  University, 
editor  of  the  Archiv  fiiT  slavische.  Philologte, 
whose  knowledge  of  these  languages  rivals 
that  of  the  celebrated  Prof.  Miklosic.  His 
experience  is  that  Russian  students  often 
assume  that  they  know  all  about  other 
Slavonic  languages  without  the  necessity  of 
study.  Such  assumption  is,  of  course,  a 
patent  fallacy,  and  the  best  practical  proof 
is  the  learned  work  in  Russian,  edited  by 
Prof.  Jagic,  on  'A.  S.  Pushkin  in  South 
Slavonic  Literatures '  (St.  Petersburg,  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Sciences  Printing  Office, 
1901).  It  appears,  however,  that  education  in 
these  South  Slavonic  countries  owes  some- 
thing to  Russian  influence.  Aprilov,  one  of 
the  founders  of  modern  Bulgarian  schools, 
had  a  Russian  training,  and  the  school  in- 
struction-books were  translated  from  Russian. 


*  Why  do  we  in  England  use  the  unintelligible 
Polish  form  of  the  word  Cech  (pronounced  Chekh), 
French  Tcheque  ? 


(I  know  of  two  Russian  journalists  whose 
names  suggest  a  Balkanic  origin.)  Some 
teachers  wished  to  direct  the  youthful  Bul- 
garian mind  to  Greek  for  inspiration,  but 
others  found  a  community  of  religious  ideas 
between  themselves  and  theRussians.  Russian 
poetry  has  also  had  its  influence  on  the  Bul- 
garian national  poet  Vasov.  During  the 
Napoleonic  wars  the  Slovenes,  the  most 
western  of  the  Southern  Slavs,  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Russians,  and  recognized 
a  Slav  language,  and  their  writers  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  general  European  literature 
by  means  of  Russian  translations,  these  being 
multiplied  with  the  spread  of  newspapers. 
On  p.  370  of  Prof.  Jagic's  work  the  Slovene 
poet  Vodnik  is  quoted  : — 

"  Whoever  desires  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
various  Krainski  names  must  know  the  Moxko- 
i'itar*ki  language.  The  Krainski  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches Moskovitarski  than  the  other  Slavonic 
languages.  The  Moskovitari  have  preserved  many 
words  which  have  been  forgotten  by  us  and  have 
gone  out  of  use."* 

For  critical  analyses  of  these  South 
Slavonic  translations  of  Pushkin's  master- 
pieces, 'Ruslan  and  Ludmila,"  'Boris  Godu- 
nov,'  'Eugene  Oniegin,1  <fec.,  and  the  ex- 
posure of  verbal  misunderstandings  into 
which  translators  have  fallen,  reference  must 
be  made  to  Prof.  Jagic's  book. 

FRANCIS  P.  MARCHANT. 

Brixton  Hill. 

JEWS  AND  THE  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  '  ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA BRITANNICA.'  —  Nothing  can  be 
more  gratifying  to  a  Jew  saturated  in 
English  ideals  than  the  marvellous  growth 
and  expansion  of  the  scientific  pursuits 
which  characterize  the  brilliant  band  of 
Hebrew  litterateurs  on  the  '  Supplement.' 
So  far  as  I  know  there  were  only  four 
Jewish  writers  in  the  ninth  edition,  one 
of  whom  alone,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  will  dis- 
cuss the  subject '  Technical  Education  '  anew, 
of  which  he  was  in  all  probability  the 
pioneer  in  this  country.  Prof.  Raphael  Mel- 
dola,  F.R.S.,  also  signalized  his  connexion 
with  that  edition  in  a  contribution  foreign 
to  Jewish  questions.  To-day  there  are  at 
least  thirteen  distinguished  contributors  of 
Jewish  extraction,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Lucien 
Wolf,  has  put  together  an  able  summary  of 
'Anti-Semitism.'  Special  distinction  has  been 
conferred  upon  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann,  who  has 
charge  of  the  department  of  art,  to  which 
Dr.  Charles  Waldstein  will  add  some  nota- 


*  The  names  Krainski  and  Moskovitarski  for 
Slovene  and  Russian  are  unfamiliar.  The  extract 
is  given  in  Russian. 
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bilia  in  archaeology,  &c.  Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs, 
the  authority  on  fire  prevention,  will  write 
on  this  and  cognate  topics.  Major  F.L.Nathan 
and  his  brother  Major  Matthew  Nathan  will 
discourse  on  military  matters.  Sir  Samuel 
Montagu  will  take  charge  of  currency  and 
bi-metallism ;  David  Schloss  will  furnish 
some  interesting  data  on  labour  questions ; 
Edward  Bernstein  is  engaged  on  Socialism  ; 
Mr.  G.  C.  Levey,  who  has  had  a  unique 
experience  in  the  management  of  exhibitions, 
will  show  the  wonders  of  our  Australian 
colonies  ;  Leopold  Hoffer  takes  chess ;  and 
Sidney  Lee  deals  with  Shakespeare. 

M.  L.  R.  BRESLAK. 
Percy  House,  South  Hackney. 

SUPERSTITION  ABOUT  PORTRAITS. — It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  Arab  dislikes  having 
his  portrait  painted,  from  the  belief  that  the 
person  who  thus  delineates  him  can  exercise 
upon  him  his  will.  I  find  an  interesting 
superstition  corresponding  to  this  mentioned 
as  existing  among  the  Irish  peasantry.  The 
incident  is  related  in  the  '  Reminiscences  of 
Frederick  Goodall,  R.A.,'  just  published. 
Mr.  Goodall  states  that  once,  when  sketching 
in  Galway,  he  had  a  conversation  with  a 
priest  on  the  subject.  The  immediate  cause 
of  the  colloquy  was  a  drawing  by  Mr. 
Goodall  of  a  village  girl.  The  reference  by 
the  artist  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  kindly  priest  said,  '  That  girl  has  asked  me 
whether  it  was  a  good  trade  you  followed,  and  my 
answer  was,  "  If  you  work  all  your  life,  you  could 
not  do  what  he  is  doing.  It  is  a  gift  from  God."' 
This  completely  cured  them  of  the  ridiculous  fear 
they  had  cherished,  that  when  they  were  actually 
being  sketched,  their  names  were  being  put  down 
in  a  book  for  enlistment." 

W.  B. 

[The  idea  that  the  painter  of  a  portrait  has 
power  over  the  person  painted  is  widespread  among 
savages,  but  the  Irish  incident  related  above  is 
hardly  akin.] 

CROOKED  USAGE,  CHELSEA.— This  curious 
survival  has  on  a  former  occasion  attracted 
notice  in  c  N.  &  Q.'  Inquiry  was  made 
regarding  the  origin  of  this  and  other  London 
names  several  years  ago  (6th  S.  ix.  148),  and  a 
valued  correspondent,  H.  S.  G.  (the  late  Mr. 
H.  Sydney  Grazebrook),  replied  by  saying 
that  the  term  "usage"  was  equivalent  to 
user,  or  right  of  way.  At  that  time,  according 
to  H.  S.  G.,  the  passage  was  straight  from 
Lower  Stewart's  Grove  to  Britten  Road,  after 
which  it  made  an  elbow  and  ran  diagonally 
along  the  north-west  side  of  Chelsea  Work- 
house into  Arthur  Street,  King's  Road.  This 
description  will  apply  to  the  passage  at  the 
present  day,  if  we  remember  that  the 


thoroughfares  formerly  known  as  Stewart's 
Grove  and  Bond  Street -have  within  pecent 
years  been  renamed  Cale  Street.  The  land 
on  which  the  workhouse  was  built  consisted 
of  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  "  situate  opposite 
the  little  houses  near  the  Conduit  in  the 
King's  Road."*  The  site  of  the  Conduit  is 
uncertain,  but  it  is  probably  indicated  by 
Conduit  Court,  near  the  present  Oakley 
Street,  which  is  marked  on  Gary's  '  Map  of 
London,'  1819. 

The  Academy  for  12  July,  in  noticing 
Mr.  Mitton's  'Chelsea,'  recently  published 
the  series  called  "The  Fascination  of 
London,"  says  :— 

"  The  Chelsea  street-name  which  has  the  most 
picturesque  significance  and  the  greatest  value  for 
a  literary  mind  has  escaped  Mr.  Mitton's  notice. 
We  refer  to  Crooked  Usage,  a  narrow  lane  that 
skirts  the  Infirmary  in  Cale  Street.  Crooked  Usage 
takes  us  back  at  one  bound  to  days  when  the  plough 
and  spade  were  in  possession  of  Chelsea.  The 
straight  strips  of  ground  between  the  various 
holdings  of  land  were  known  as  usages,  and  to  the 
circumstance  that  one  of  these  cartways  or  usages 
was  crooked  we  pwe  the  name  which  so  curiously 
reminds  us  how  London  came  from  nature." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  explanation  differs 
somewhat  from  that  given  by  H.  S.  G.,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  have  corroborative 
evidence  on  either  side. 

**     W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to  them 
direct.  

SIR  CHARLES  ALDIS,  KNT.— In  Walford's 
'County  Families'  (1864)  it  is  stated  that 
Sir  Charles  was  created  a  knight  in  1821.  I 
can  find  no  mention  of  such  creation  in  any 
other  work  to  which  I  have  access  ;  but  I  have 
a  private  note  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
created  an  Irish  Knight  Bachelor.  Townsend, 
in  his  'Calendar  of  Knights' (1828),  gives  a 
list  of  such  Irish  knights,  which  list  he 
received,  from  Sir  William  Betham,  Ulster, 
and  James  Rock,  Dublin  Herald,  but  the 
name  of  Aldis  does  not  appear  therein.  Did 
Sir  Charles  neglect  to  pay  his  fees,  and  thus 
escape  notification  in  the  Gazette ;  or  was  he 
the  other  of  those  two  persons — one  of  whom 
was  dead  in  1828  —  who  surreptitiously 
obtained  the  honour  from  his  Majesty,  and 
who  were  alluded  to  in  a  royal  order  dated 

*  Vestry  Minutes,  quoted  by  Faulkner,  '  History 
of  Chelsea,3 1829,  ii.  25. 
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4  May,  1821,  mentioned  by  Townsend  in  his 
preface  (pp.  vi-vii)  ?    GEORGE  C.  PEACHEY. 

COURT  DRESS  OR  SEMI-COURT  DRESS.— 
With  reference  to  the  reply  about  the  Wind- 
sor uniform  (9th  S.  ix.  292),  I  should  like  to 
know  what  is  meant  by  Court  dress  for 
gentlemen,  and  its  difference  from  ordinary 
evening  dress,  as  well  as  the  difference  between 
Court  dress  and  semi-Court  dress.  Is  any 
one  who  has  received  a  royal  command  to  a 
dinner  or  ball  at  Windsor  or  Buckingham 
Palace  with  the  mention  on  the  card  "  Court 
dress"  or  the  like  allowed  to  appear  in 
ordinary  evening  dress  ?  E.  A. 

Stockholm. 

[Court  dress  was  changed  in  the  mid- Victorian 
period  from  an  eighteenth-century  to  a  modern 
uniform,  different  for  "  full  dress "  and  "  Levee 
dress."  "  Full  dress  "  is  worn  for  balls  and  State 
concerts,  with  knee  breeches,  and  white  silk 
stockings  (black  for  clergy  and  lawyers) ;  also,  now, 
for  "Courts."  Royal  dinner  parties,  unless  "full 
dress"  or  "Levee  dress"  were  specified,  have 
hitherto  required  "frock  dress,"  the  nature  of 
which  was  explained  at  9th  S.  ix.  292,  and,  as  there 
stated,  it  is  rumoured  that  a  new  Buckingham 
Palace  dinner  dress  is  to  be  adopted.] 

GORDONS  OF  ROCHESTER.— Can  anybody  tell 
me  the  origin  of  this  family  1  George 
Gordon  was  Mayor  of  Rochester  in  1 740  and 
died  in  1760.  I  believe  the  family  is  still 
represented.  J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

SHETLAND  SONG. —  The  following  quota- 
tion has  come  into  my  hands  without 
a  reference.  Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  <fe  Q.' 
supply  it  ? — 

SHETLAND  NEW'R  EVEN'S  SONG. 
Gude  new'r  even,  gude  new'r  night, 

St.  Mary's  men  are  we  ; 
We  've  come  here  to  crave  our  right 
Before  our  Leddie. 

Versions  of  it  given  by  Gorrie  and  Chambers 
are  known  to  me  already.     N.  W.  THOMAS. 

SCOTTISH  COLLEGE.  —  I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  any  correspondent  would  inform 
me  if  there  is,  or  ever  was,  in  Rome  a  Scottish 
College,  founded  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  (Aldo- 
brandini),  and  if  that  college  used  a  book- 
plate with  a  figure  of  St.  Andrew  in  an  oval, 
&c.,  with  the  Pope's  arms,  and  the  motto 
"  Clemen  ti  sidere  rovit." 

JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

[Clement  founded  the  Scotch  College  in  1600.] 

CHARLES  DOYLE  was  at  Westminster  School 
in  1792,  and  is  described  in  the  list  of  Minor 
Candidates  for  that  year  as  the  son  of  William 
Doyle,  of  Dublin.  1  should  be  glad  to  obtain 
further  particulars  of  him.  G.  F.  11.  B. 


LACY  OR  DE  LACY  FAMILY.— The  castle  of 
Segewold  on  the  Aa,  in  Livland  (Russia),  was 
given  by  the  Empress  Anna,  in  the  year  1737, 
to  General  Field-Marshal  Count  Lacy,  since 
which  time  the  property  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  families  of  Lacy,  Browne,  and  Borch. 
The  present  owner  is  Prince  Krapotkin.  Is 
this  Lacy  one  of  the  same  family  as  the  De 
Lacies  who  were  formerly  powerful  in  Lan- 
cashire ?  If  so,  I  should  be  grateful  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  date  of  first  settlement 
in  Russia.  FRED.  G.  ACKERLEY. 

British  Vice-Consulate,  Libau,  Russia. 

FEES  FOR  SEARCHING    PARISH   REGISTERS.— 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  a  clergy- 
man's legal  search  fees  (one  shilling  for  the 
first  year  and  sixpence  for  each  succeeding 
year)  cover  all  three  registers  —  baptisms, 
marriages,  and  burials — or  whether  he  is 
entitled  to  charge  separately  on  this  basis  for 
each  register  searched.  Most  clergymen 
assume,  I  believe,  that  the  latter  is  the  case, 
but  Mr.  Walter  Rye  (who  ought  to  know)  dis- 
tinctly states  the  contraiy.  Can  any  reader 
of  'N.  A  Q.'  settle  the  matter  authoritatively 
by  giving  a  reference  to  the  Act  of  Parliament 
by  which  these  fees  were  fixed— giving,  if 
possible,  the  words  of  the  Act  1  I  should  also 
like  to  know  whether,  if  one  sends  a  clergy- 
man his  legal  fee  for  a  search  extending  over 
a  definite  period,  one  is  entitled  to  demand 
that  the  search  be  made  and  the  results  sent, 
or  whether  the  making  of  the  search  is  simply 
an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  clergyman, 
who  may,  if  he  likes,  return  the  fee  and 
decline  to  make  the  search.  Again,  does  the 
search  fee  include  (uncertified)  copies  of 
entries  found  ;  or  can  the  clergyman  say,  " 
have  searched  the  registers  for  the  period 
asked  for,  and  have  found  three  entries," 
declining  to  give  particulars  unless  legal  fees 
for  certified  copies  are  sent1?  The  whole 
matter  is  looked  upon  in  such  different  ways 
by  different  people  that  an  authoritative 
statement  on  the  subject  would,  I  am  sure, 
be  of  great  interest  to  many  besides  myself. 
BERNARD  P.  SCATTERGOOD. 
Moorside,  Far  Headingley,  Leeds. 

[See  lKt  S.  iv.,  v.,  vii.  ;  4th  S.  iii.] 

ESQUIRES.— "Barristers  rank  as  esquires." 
This  phrase  occurs  in  a  learned  article  in  the 
'Ency.  Brit.'  What  are  the  status,  dignity, 
and  property  qualification  in  law  and  in  social 
usage  to-day  1  The  matter  is  not  so  clearly 
defined  as  is  desirable.  The  nice  practice  of 
tacking  "  Esq."  to  the  names  of  one's  butcher 
or  tailor  has  not  improved  matters  in  regard 
to  fixity  or  certitude  of  definition.  What  is 
the  legal  basis  for  the  nebulous  title  1  When 
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I  was  a  lad  my  head  master  used  to  tell  us 
that  the  possession  of  an  income  of  300£.  per 
annum  entitled  its  holder  to  the  dignity  of 
esquire  at  law.  M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR. 

[See  1st  S.  iii.  242,  &c.  Consult  also  Blackstone's 
'  Commentaries.'] 

WINE  IN  PUBLIC  CONDUITS.  —  "All  the 
streets  were  richly  adorned  with  tapestry, 
the  conduits  flowing  with  the  richest  wines" 
(Gumble's  '  Life  of  Monk  ')  on  the  return  of 
the  king.  Elsewhere  we  read  of  this  flow  of 
wine.  How  was  it  managed  1  Are  there  any 
illustrations  of  it1?  When  did  the  custom 
cease  1  R.  S. 


ENGLISH  FAMILIES  IN  KuRL^D  AND  Liv- 
LAND.  —  Information  is  desired  of  date  of 
settlement  of  the  following  families  :  Loewis 
of  Menar,  Balfour  of  Balfour,  Von  Holtey. 
The  last  two  are  baronial  families  of  Kur- 
land.  Are  there  any  English  representatives 
at  the  present  day  of  the  Von  Holtey  family  ? 
Loewis  of  Menar  is  evidently  Welsh,  but 
where  or  what  is  Menar  ? 

FRED.  G.  ACKERLEY. 

British  Vice-Consulate,  Libau,  Russia. 

GLISSON.  —The  famous  Dr.  Francis  Glisson, 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  had,  with  five 
other  brothers,  Paul,  Israel,  and  James.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  became  of  them. 
Israel,  of  Holborn,  gentleman,  bachelor, 
cet.  forty,  1647,  had  licence  to  marry  Rose 
Cole,  spinster.  A  Mr.  Glisson,  of  Yeovil, 
executed  at  Sherborne  in  Dorset,  was  one  of 
the  victims  of  Judge  Jeffreys,  1685. 

A.  S.  ELLIS. 

ANCIENT  CONFECTIONERY.—  Magister  Mosse, 
who  lived  in  Milk  Street,  City,  and  gave  a 
divorce  to  the  millionaire  Jew,  David 
of  Oxford,  in  1242,  speaks  of  a  species  of 
confectionery  eaten  in  his  days,  called  "  tur- 
nures."  Is  there  any  record  extant  referring 
to  this  luxury  ?  M.  D.  DAVIS. 

DRYDEN'S  BROTHERS.—  Wanted,  any  infor- 
mation with  reference  to  James  Dryden  and 
Henry  Dryden,  brothers  of  the  poet.  Henry 
Dryden  is  said  to  have  died  in  Jamaica, 
leaving  a  son  Richard  living,  1708.  James 
Dryden,  "  widower,  aged  thirty-two,"  in  1680 
married,  secondly,  Mary  Dunch  (Bishop  of 
London's  Registry).  P.  M. 

CAPT.  THOMAS  MORRIS,  FLORUIT  1806.—  In 
the  account  in  the  'D.N.B.'  (xxxix.  92)  of 
Capt.  Thomas  Morris  there  is  a  small  error, 
due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kirby  ('  Winchester 
Scholars,'  p.  244)  confused  this  Wykehamist 


with  a  namesake  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
who  came  from  Ruthin,  co.  Denbigh,  in 
February,  1748/9,  and  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.  in  1753  (see  Dr.  Foster's  'Alumni 
Oxonienses  ')•  Capt.  Thomas  Morris  was 
never  either  a  graduate  or  an  undergraduate 
of  Oxford  University.  He  left  Winchester 
College  in  1747,  and  then,  after  spending 
some  months  in  London, 

"  he  obtained  a  pair  of  colours  by  purchase  in  what 
might  at  that  period  be  termed  the  family  regiment 
[the  17th  Foot],  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  he  joined 
it  in  Ireland,  on  its  return  from  Minorca,  in  the 
year  1748."—'  Public  Characters  of  1806,'  p.  326. 

I  should  be  grateful  for  information  (which 
the  'D.N.B.'  does  not  give)  as  to  the  date 
and  place  of  the  captain's  death  or  burial. 

H.  C. 

BRANSTILL  CASTLE. — Can  any  reader  tell 
me  in  what  parish  of  Herefordshire  Branstill 
Castle  was  situated  ?.  I  have  an  excellent 
engraving  (Buck,  1731)  of  this  castle.  The 
inscription  states  it  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
west  side  of  Malvern  Hills,  and  that  Thomas 
Rede,  Esq.,  was  its  then  proprietor.  Does  any 
trace  of  it  remain  1  W.  H.  QUARRELL. 

[Bartholomew's  '  Gazetteer'  gives  BransiV  Castle, 
near  Ledbury.] 

GRATTAN'S  PORTRAIT.  —  Can  you  or  any 
reader  guide  me  to*  the  best  portrait  of 
Grattan,  the  Irish  patriot?  AN  EDITOR. 

[See  Chaloner  Smith's  '  British  Mezzotinto  Por- 
traits,' ii.  556,  and  vol.  iv.,  additions  and  correc- 
tions (to  p.  632).  See  also  '  D.N.B.,'  vol.  xxii.  p.  424, 
under  '  Grattan,  Henry.'] 

"  BUT  AH  !   MAECENAS." — 
But  ah  !  Maecenas  is  yclad  in  claye 
And  great  Augustus  long  ygoe  is  dead, 
And  all  the  worthies  liggen  wrapt  in  lead 
That  matter  made  for  poets  or  to  playe. 

Who  is  the  author  of  the  above?  It  forms 
the  heading  to  chap.  xii.  of  '  Marius  the 
Epicurean,'  by  Walter  Pater.  M.  EASON. 

"AFTER  WEARISOME  TOIL."  — Who  is  the 
author  of  the  following  lines  ? — 

After  wearisome  toil  and  much  sorrow 

How  quietly  sleep  they  at  last ! 
Neither  dreading  nor  fearing  tho  morrow, 

Nor  vainly  bemoaning  the  past. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

BURIAL-PLACES  OF  PEERS.— I  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  any  reader  of  'N.  &  Q.'  will  inform 
me  where  any  of  the  under-mentioned  peers 
are  buried  : — 

Edward  Montagu,  Earl  Beaulieu,  who  is 
said  to  have  died  on  26  November,  1802,  and 
to  have  been  buried  on  2  December,  1802,  in 
the  family  vault  at  Beaulieu,  Bucks. 

George  Darner,  Earl  of  Dorchester,  who  is 
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said  to  have  died  on  6  March,  1808,  at  Dor- 
chester House.  Park  Lane. 

Alexander  Hood,  Viscount  Bridport,  who 
is  said  to  have  died  on  3  May,  1814,  at  Bath, 
and  to  have  been  buried  atButleigh,  Glaston- 
bury. 

Henry  Stawell  Bilson  Legge,  Lord  Stawell, 
who  is  said  to  have  died  on  25  August,  1820, 
at  Grosvenor  Place. 

Alleyne  Fitzherbert,  Lord  St.  Helens,  who 
is  said  to  have  died  on  10  February,  1839,  at 
Grafton  Street,  Bond  Street. 

John  Hely  Hutchinson,  Lord  Hutchinson, 
who  is  said  to  have  died  on  29  June,  1832,  at 
Knocklofty. 

Earl  Beaulieu  and  Viscount  Bridport  are 
not  buried  at  the  places  assigned. 

STRACHAN  HOLME. 

'THE  SOUL'S  ERRAND.'— This  quaint  old 
poem,  beginning 

Go,  soul,  the  body's  guest, 

is  generally,  I  believe,  attributed  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  But  I  find  it  in  my  copy  of  Syl- 
vester's '  Du  Bartas'  (Loud.,  1633):  it  appears 
as  the  last  of  the  '  Epigrams '  in  the  penulti- 
mate section  of  the  book,  which  bears  the 
title  '  Elegies,  Epistles,  and  Epitaphs,  written 
by  Joshua  Sylvester.'  Can  any  one  explain 
this  ?  According  to  dates  given  in  books  of 
reference  Raleigh  and  Sylvester  were  con- 
temporaries, both  dying  in  the  same  year. 
C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 

Bath. 


•AYLWIN.' 
(9th  S.  ix.  369,  450 ;  x.  16,  89.) 

As  one  of  the  few  surviving  friends  of 
"Eden  Warwick,"  mentioned  at  p.  90,  the 
author  of  '  Notes  on  Noses,'  I  am  able  to  give 
your  correspondent  MR.  HAKE  the  informa- 
tion he  requires. 

The  real  name  of  "  Eden  Warwick "  was 
George  Jabet,  a  solicitor  of  Birmingham,  in 
the  literary  life  of  which  city  he  took  a 
prominent  part  until  his  death,  when  scarcely 
past  middle  age,  in  1873. 

'  Notes  on  Noses '  had  its  inception  in  a 
paper  communicated  to  a  small  literary 
society  which,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  met 
at  Handsworth,  near  Birmingham,  and  of 
which  I  was  a  very  junior  member.  The 
paper  was  afterwards  expanded  into  a  book 
published  by  Bentley  in  1848,  under  the 
title  of  'Nasology.'  The  name  was  un- 
attractive, and  the  book  had  a  small  circula- 
tion until  Bentley  in  1859  brought  it  out  in 


a  cheaper  form,  and  under  the  more  taking 
title  of  '  Notes  on  Noses,'  when  it  became 
more  widely  read  and  appreciated.  The 
author  complained  to  me,  I  remember,  that 
Bentley  had  done  this  without  asking  his 
approval,  but  I  think  he  was  nevertheless 
pleased  at  the  increased  popularity  of  his 
little  work. 

He  was  also  the  author,  under  the  same 
assumed  name,  of  a  charming  book  that 
turns  up  frequently  in  the  booksellers'  cata- 
logues, entitled  'The  Poets'  Pleasaunce;  or, 
Garden  of  all  Sorts  of  Pleasant  Flowers 
which  our  Pleasant  Poets  have  in  Past  Time 
for  Pastime  Planted.'  This  book  was  beauti- 
fully illustrated  by  Noel  Humphreys,  and 
was  brought  out  by  Longmans  in  1847.  The 
author  has  there  collected,  under  the  heading 
of  the  different  flowers,  the  references  thereto 
by  the  English  poets,  with  whose  works, 
particularly  those  of  Spenser  and  Wordsworth, 
he  had  an  extraordinary  familiarity,  giving 
appropriate  selections  from  their  writings, 
and  each  page  having  illustrated  margins 
descriptive  of  the  flower  under  treatment. 
I  shall  be  glad  if  my  mention  of  this 
delightful  book  should  lead  to  its  being  more 
sought  after  and  read. 

Persistent  ill  health  was,  no  doubt,  the 
principal  cause  which  prevented  the  author 
from  giving  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  his 
wide  researches  in  other  departments  of 
learning.  Ethnology,  for  instance,  with  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  races,  was  a 
favourite  study  of  his,  and  he  was  an 
accomplished  botanist,  but  beyond  some 
magazine  articles  these  two  works  alone 
exist  to  keep  his  name  in  remembrance.  He 
was  a  most  original  thinker  and  a  man  of 
the  widest  reading ;  and  retiring  compara- 
tively early  in  life  from  professional  practice, 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  promoting  all 
literary  and  educational  movements. 

He  was  the  first  secretary,  and  in  a  way  the 
founder,  of  the  Birmingham  Debating  Society, 
which,  when  united  with  the  more  local 
Edgbaston  Society,  became,  under  the  title 
of  the  Birmingham  and  Edgbaston  Debating 
Society,  the  famous  training  ground  in  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  other  able  men  of 
my  generation,  who  have  made  Birmingham 
what  it  has  become  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
first  tried  their  strength  as  debaters. 

He  is,  too,  regarded  as  the  second  founder 
of  the  Birmingham  Old  Library,  the  most 
ancient  literary  institution  in  the  city, 
founded  by  Dr.  Priestley  more  than  a  century 
ago,  and  his  portrait  hangs  in  the  central 
room  of  the  new  handsome  building  which 
has  lately  taken  the  place  of  the  one  in  the 
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interests  of  which  he  worked  for  many  years 
with  such  zeal  and  success. 

Lastly,  he  was  a  very  dear  friend,  whose 
memory  I,  in  common  with  a  rapidly  diminish- 
ing number  of  Birmingham  men,  still  cherish 
and  respect.  C.  T.  SAUNDERS. 

Goethe  has  much  to  say  about  Lavater, 
with  whom  he  worked,  in  the  'Dichtung  und 
Wahrheit.'  The  following  remarks,  noted 
by  that  faithful  and  diligent  diarist  J.  P. 
Eckermann,  on  17  February,  1829,  are  interest- 
ing as  criticism : — 

"  Viel  iiber  den  Grosskophta  gesprochen.  '  Lava- 
ter,' sagte  Goethe,  '  glaubte  an  Uagliostro  und  dessen 
Wunder.  Als  man  ihn  als  einen  Betriiger  entlarot 
hatte,  behauptete  Lavater,  die*  sei  ein  anderer 
Cagliostro,  der  Wunderthiiter  Oagliostro  sei  eine 
heilige  Person." 

This  is  not  like  poor  disillusioned  Tom 
Pinch,  who  mournfully  concluded  "there 
never  had  been  a  Pecksniff."  When  Ecker- 
mann inquired  whether  Lavater  had  a  bent 
(Tendenz)  for  nature,  the  poet  replied  : — 

"Durchaus  nicht,  seine  Richtung  ging  bloss  auf 
das  Sittliche,  Religiose.  Was  in  Lavaters  '  Phy- 
siognomik'  iiber  Tierschadel  vorkommt,  ist  von 
mir." 

FRANCIS  P.  MARCHANT. 
Brixton  Hill. 

[Reply  also  from  C.  W.  S.] 


ARMS  ON  FIREBACK  (9th  S.  x.  29).— The 
Sussex  iron-masters  had  three  favourite  sets 
of  devices  for  these  chimney-backs,  namely, 
royal  or  other  armorial  bearings,  mytho- 
logical subjects,  and  Scriptural  stories,  so 
that  those  described  by  COLONEL  doubtless 
come  under  the  first  head  of  armorial  bear- 
ings. To  judge  from  their  frequent  resem- 
blance, so  far  as  the  objects  depicted  are  con- 
cerned, to  the  signboard,  the  designs  on  the 
fireback  were  probably  often  co-existent  with 
those  on  the  house-sign.  The  "  Rope  and 
Anchor,"  or  the  "  Anchor  and  Cable,"  as  it 
was  also  sometimes  called,  was  a  very  common 
sign,  being  generally  represented  with  a 
piece  of  cable  turned  round  the  stem  In 
the  scarce  print  of  Fish  Street  Hill  and  the 
Monument,  in  which  the  signs  are  distinctly 
affixed  to  the  houses,  the  "Anchor  and 
Cable "  is  the  fourth  house  from  the  Monu- 
ment, towards  Eastcheap.  An  early  leaden 
token  in  the  Beaufoy  Collection  bears  Gothic 
characters  on  its  obverse  side,  and  four  fleur- 
de-lis  pointing  inwards  on  the  reverse.  As 
to  the  three  swords,  would  they  not  be  the 
Essex  county  arms,  namely,  three  seaxes  or 
swords  or  scythes  ?  In  Lower  Thames  Street, 
opposite  Billingsgate  Market,  is  a  tavern 
with  the  sign  of  the  "Cock,"  immediately 


within  the  doorway  of  which  may  be  seen  a 
large,  much  oxidized  plate  of  Sussex  iron, 
probably  an  old  fireback,  which  was  dug  up 
on  the  site  of  the  present  tavern  in  1888.  It 
appears  to  have  been  through  the  Great  Fire 
of  London,  but  is  not  so  much  damaged  as  to 
render  the  devices  upon  it  unrecognizable. 
The  plate  is  in  design  a  cartouche,  and  bears 
a  lion  rampant,  the  cartouche  being  sur- 
mounted by  a  crest  consisting  of  the  Tudor 
rose  dexter,  and  the  cock  sinister,  accosted, 
all  in  low  relief,  with  the  initials  W.  M., 
and  date  1586,  just  legible.  The  landlord 
(this  was  about  1890)  had  a  tradition  that 
the  tavern  was  formerly  known  by  the  sign 
of  the  "  Rose  and  Cock,"  which  would  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  the  blurred  relief,  doubt- 
less caused  by  fire,  discernible  at  the  dexter 
angle  of  the  plate  is  that  of  the  "  Rose  "  in 
association  with  the  "  Cock  "  (cf.  '  The  Dis- 
appearance of  a  Celebrated  Banking  Firm,' 
ante,  p.  114).  Perhaps  another  fireback  was 
the  old  cast-iron  sign  which  used  to  distin- 
guish the  "Iron  Warehouse"  of  Messrs.- 
Crowley  in  Upper  Thames  Street.  It  repre- 
sented the  sign  of  the  "  Doublet,"  and  bore 
the  date  1720  and  the  initials  T.  C.  beneath. 
But  if  I  remember  aright  it  has  long  dis- 
appeared. J.  HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

CARDINAL  ALLEN  (9th  S.  x.  107).— A  pedigree 
and  full  account  of  the  Allen  family  will  be 
found  in  the  '  History  of  Poulton-le-Fylde ' 
(Chetham  Society,  vol.  viii.  new  series). 

HENRY  FISHWICK. 

In  1842  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge  commenced  a  '  Biographi- 
cal Dictionary,'  which  ceased  to  appear  after 
the  completion  of  the  letter  A.  In  the  first 
volume  there  is  a  long  account  of  his  life  and 
writings.  I  may  also  refer  your  corre- 
spondent to  '  N.  &  Q.,'  1st  S.  ii;,  iii.  ;  5°J  S.  vi.  • 
6th  S.  vii.,  for  much  valuable  information  and 
references  to  authorities. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"ONLY  TOO  THANKFUL"  (9th  S.  ix.  288, 
370,  457 ;  x.  13).— It  is  not  safe  to  assume 
that  any  response  to  a  question  of  DR. 
MURRAY'S  can  add  to  his  exhaustive  stock  of 
present  information ;  but  as  he  has  himself 
given  warrant  to  outsiders  by  his  question  as 
to  "only  too,"  may  I  say  that  I  have  always 
regarded  it  as  equivalent  to  the  French 
"il  n'est  que  trop  vrai,"  or  phrases  of  that 
kind?  The  "too"  in  that  case  would  mean 
"  more  than  it  ought  to  be,"  or  "  more  than  is 
desirable,"  or  "more  than  would  be  supposed," 
&c.  ;  and  the  "  only,"  "  nothing  else  is  true  of 
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it,"  or  "there  is  no  other  truth  about  it." 
To  exemplify  in  English  :  when  I  say  I  am 
"only  top  thankful,"  I  mean  "I  have  no 
other  feeling  than  one  of  greater  thankfulness 
than  is  quite  dignified"  or  "than  is  really 
called  for."  The  "only"  in  such  a  phrase 
strikes  me  as  equivalent  to  the  vulgar 
phrase  "  I  am  not  going  to  do  anything  else," 
when  it  means  simply  "  that  is  exactly  what 
I  am  going  to  do" — i.e.,  "I have  no  intention 
or  feeling  contrary  to  the  doing  of  it."  The 
story  is  familiar  of  the  girl  who  was  asked 
if  she  intended  to  wear  her  engagement  ring 
in  public,  and  replied,  ''  I  ain't  going  to  wear 
anything  else."  So  when  we  say,  "  I  am 
only  too  grateful,"  we  mean,  not,  as  the  terms 
would  imply,  that  we  are  nothing  else  but  too 
grateful,  but  that  there  is  no  other  feeling 
of  that  sort  in  the  mind  except  a  gratitude 
beyond  what  might  reasonably  be  looked 
for.  FORREST  MORGAN. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

"  UTILITARIAN  "  (9th  S.  vii.  425  ;  ix.  197).— 
An  example  of  this  word,  illustrating  the 
dictionary  definition  "  of  or  pertaining  to 
utility,"  occurs  in  the  article  on  Tennyson's 
'Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical,'  in  the  Westminster 
Review  of  1830.  Having  stated  that  the  epic 
form  belongs  irretrievably  to  the  literary 
past,  the  writer  continues  : — 

"  A  large  portion  always  was  prose  in  fact,  and 
necessarily  so  ;  but  -literary  superstition  kept  up 
the  old  forms  after  everybody  felt  them  intolerably 
wearisome  and  soporific,  though  few  dared  to  be  so 
heretical  as  to  say  so,  until  the  utilitarian  spirit 
showed  itself  even  in  poetical  criticism,  and  then 
the  dull  farce  ended." 

This  is  somewhat  earlier  than  Father  Prout, 
whose  use  of  "  utilitarian "  and  "  utilita- 
rianism "  was  noted  at  the  second  of  the 
above  references.  It  need  hardly  be  added 
that  the  employment  of  the  word  by  these 
two  writers  does  not  necessarily  invalidate 
the  assumption  of  Mill,  a  generation  later, 
when  he  writes  (in  note  to  '  Utilitarianism, 
chap,  ii.)  :  "  The  author  of  this  essay  has 
reason  for  believing  himself  to  be  the  first 
person  who  brought  the  word  'utilitarian 
into  use."  Greater  precision  of  statement  on 
Mill's  part  would  have  been  helpful  towards 
a  clear  understanding  of  his  position. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

BARONETS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA  (9th  S.  x.  28 
77).— The  appendix  to  'Encyclopaedia  Heral 
dica,"  by  William  Berry,  fifteen  years  register 
ing  clerk  to  the  College  of  Anns,  London 
contains  the  names  of  the  "  Baronets  of  Scot 
land,  or  Nova  Scotia  Baronets,  not  Peers.' 
See  i.  243-53.  During  1867  a  volume  was 
published  entitled  'Royal  Letters,  Charters 


,nd  Tracts  relating  to  the  Colonisation  of 
Sew  Scotland,  and  the  Institution  of  the 
Order  of  Knights  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia,' 
ivhich  may  be  of  assistance  to  your  corre- 

pondent.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"GANGES"  (6th  S.  viii.  354).— At  the  above 

reference  I  find  "  Ganges "  mentioned  as  "  a 

diaphanous  fabric  "  having  its  origin  in  the 

£ast.    The  word    does    not    appear  in    the 

N.E.D.'  or   '  Draper's  Dictionary.'    I  shall 

'eel  obliged  for  an  account  of  this  material. 

W.  CROOKE. 

Langton  House,  Charlton  Kings. 

TRINITY  MONDAY  (6th  S.  xii.  167, 234,  523 ;  7th 
S.  i.  38 ;  9th  S.  x.  51).— Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
was  founded  in  1554  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  Knt., 
and  the  founder  directs  that  "the  scholars 
should  be  chosen  from  his  manors  ;  but  if  no 
such  candidates  propeny  qualified  appear 
on  the  day  of  election,  Trinity  Monday,  then 
they  shall  be  supplied  from  any  county  in 
England."  This  shows  it  to  have  been  a 
usual  appellation  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

BISHOP  SANDERSON'S  DESCENDAKTS  (9th  S. 
ix.  448,  511).— I  have  to  thank  both  the  REV. 
W.  D.  SWEETING  and  H.  C.  for  their  kind 
replies  to  my  query  relating  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Bishop  Sanderson  ;  I  had,  however, 
already  seen  Bridges  and  Whalley's  ;  North- 
amptonshire' and  the  Northamptonshire 
Notes  and  Queries,  and  had  consulted  the 
references  contained  in  the  latter. 

I  have  gone  into  the  matter  very  carefully, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mrs. 
Pare  was  a  great-granddaughter  of  Anthony 
Sanderson,  of  Serlby  Hall,  who  married  Jane 
Mellish,  and  who  oh.  1687/8.  In  this  case 
Mrs.  Pare  would  be  sixth  in  descent  from 
Dr.  Anthony  Topham,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  and 
not  fifth  in  descent  from  Robert  Sanderson, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  daughter  of  Dr. 
Topham  married  Robert  Sanderson,  who 
would  be  grandson  of  William  Sanderson, 
who  was  brother  of  the  bishop. 

Whether  I  am  correct  in  this  surmise  I 
cannot  say,  but  if  the  issue  and  descendants 
of  Anthony  Sanderson  and  Jane  Mellish 
could  be  ascertained,  we  should  then  know 
how  far  this  suggestion  stands  true. 

The  pedigree  of  the  Sandersons  of  Serlby 
Hall  is  given  in  Raine's  'History  of  Blyth,' 
and  the  marriage  of  Sanderson  and  Mellish 
is  duly  noted  ;  but  their  issue,  if  any,  is  not 
recorded.  CHAS.  HALL  CROUCH. 

5,  Grove  Villas,  Wanstead. 
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BARBADIAN  REGISTER  (9th  S.  x.  28).— The 
state  of  the  Barbadoes  records  was  reported 
by  the  Colonial  Secretary  at  Barbadoes,  for 
which  see  1N.  &  Q.,'  7th  S.  xii.  173.  They 
appear  to  be  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"AUTOCRAT  "  IN  RUSSIAN  (9th  S.  x.  6,  55).— 
As  an  illustration  of  this  expression,  and  of 
a  sovereign  crowning  himself,  let  rne  quote 
the  following  passage,  with  the  hope  that  it 
may  not  trespass  too  much  on  the  space  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  It  is  from  the  first  volume  of  the 
'  History  of  Napoleon,'  by  George  Moir 
Bussey,  which  was  published  in  1840,  and 
contains  many  excellent  vignXtte  wood  en 
gravings  after  Horace  Vernet : — 

"  The  coronation  [i.e.,  of  Napoleon]  took  place  on 
the  26th  of  May  [1805]  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan, 
which,  next  to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  is  the  most 
magnificent  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  Italy,  and 
which,  after  remaining  unfinished  for  two  or  three 
centuries,  had  been  completed  by  Napoleon.  The 
diadem  used  on  the  occasion  was  the  celebrated 
iron  crown  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Lombardy, 
which  had  rested,  undisturbed  for  ages,  in  the 
church  of  Monza,  and  which,  as  is  generally  known, 
is  a  circlet  of  gold  and  gems,  covering  an  iron  ring, 
formed  of  a  nail  said  to  have  been  used  at  the 
Crucifixion,  and  to  have  been  taken  from  the  true 
cross  by  its  discoverer,  the  Empress  Helena, 
mother  of  Constantino.  The  Cardinal  Caprara, 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  officiated,  and  Napoleon,  at 
this,  as  at  his  Imperial  inauguration,  took  the 
crown  from  the  hands  of  the  priest,  and  placed  it 
on  his  own  head,  at  the  same  time  repeating  the 
haughty  motto  which  had  been  used  by  its  former 
owners,  Dio  me  V  ha  data,  giuti  a  chi  fa  (occhera 
('  God  hath  given  it  to  me,  woe  to  him  that  touches 
it'),  an  expression  which,  translated  into  French, 
became  the  legend  of  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown, 
which  was  instituted  immediately  afterwards  to 
commemorate  the  event,  and  which,  in  formation, 
design,  and  object,  was  similar  to  the  more  cele- 
brated Legion  of  Honour." 

A  small  vignette,  signed  H.  V.,  represents 
Napoleon  placing  on  his  head  the  iron  crown, 
whilst  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  stands  by 
his  side,  wearing  his  mitre  and  cope,  and 
having  his  right  hand  raised  in  the  act  of 
benediction.  At  his  coronation  in  Notre 
Dame  in  the  preceding  year  Napoleon  first 
received  the  crown  at  the  hands  of  Pope 
Pius  VII.,  and  placed  it  on  his  own  head  and 
then  on  the  head  of  Josephine. 

JOHN  PicKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

THE  DUCHY  OF  BERWICK  (9th  S.  viii.  439, 
534  ;  ix.  130, 258, 295,  433).— The  last  reference 
seemingly  indicates  that  Nest  became  the 
mistress  of  Stephen,  Constable  of  Cardigan, 
during  or  after  the  year  1136,  and  also  a 
mistress  of  Heury  I.  about  the  same  time. 


This  could  hardly  have  been  so,  for  both 
Stephen  and  Nest  are '  said  to  have"  died 
during  that  year,  and  are  stated  to  have  had 

"besides  several  daughters one  son,"  and 

it  is  probable  that  the  date  of  death  is  correct 
in  one  case  at  least.  Henry  I.  also  died  in 
the  November  of  the  previous  year.  Appa- 
rently Debrett  is  about  correct  in  stating 
that  Nest's  husband,  Gerald  of  Windsor,  died 
in  1118.  This  would  leave  sufficient  time  for 

the  birth  of  "several  daughters [and]  one 

son  "  to  Nest  and  Stephen  before  one  or  both 
of  them  died  in  1136. 

Robert  le  Fitz  le  Roy,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
died  in  1146-7,  and,  considering  the  turmoil 
of  the  times  and  the  constant  fighting  he 
was  engaged  in,  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
rather  less  than  more  tnan  forty-seven  year? 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  All  the 
Gloucester  family"  died  young.  Henry  I. 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1100,  and  so  it 
seems  likely  that  Robert  was  born  in  Eng- 
land, and  not  in  France.  In  any  case,  Henry 
also  had  been  often  in  England  before  his 
succession,  and  could  well  have  known  Nest 
before  then.  It  is  stated  by  some  authorities 
that  Nest  married  Gerald  of  Windsor  imme- 
diately after  the  birth  of  Robert  of  Gloucester. 
If  Robert  was  born  not  later  than  1100,  which 
is  very  probable  (as  fe  fought  his  first  fight 
at  Brenneville  in  1118),  Nest  would  probably 
have  married  Gerald  of  Windsor  in  that  year. 
We  are  fairly  certain  that  she  remained 
Gerald's  wife  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 
If  Gerald  died  in  1118  she  would  probably 
have  been  his  wife  for  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage  and  the 
birth  of  Robert  of  Gloucester  she  may  have 
been  seventeen  years  of  age,  and,  if  so,  would 
have  been  born  in  1083.  When  Gerald  died 
she  would  be  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and, 
with  her  reputed  great  charm  and  beauty, 
she  might  well  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Stephen,  Constable  of  Cardigan,  at 
that  age,  and  have  become  the  mother  of 

his  "several 'daughters [and]  one  son" 

by  the  time  she  was  forty.  In  1136,  the  date 
of  her  reported  death,  she  would  thus  have 
been  fifty-three. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Nest  was  not 
the  mother  of  Robert,  and  at  this  distance  of 
time  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  the  point  for 
certain  one  way  or  the  other.  The  one  or 
two  modern  historians  who  give  Robert 
another  maternal  ancestry  do  not  produce 
any  very  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of 
their  point  of  view.  Considering  how  power- 
ful the  descendants  of  Robert  of  Gloucester 
and  of  Stephen  of  Cardigan  were  at  the  time 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  compiled  his  account  of 
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his  grandmother's  (Nest's)  family,  there  are 
many  conceivable  reasons  which  may  have 
led  him  to  pause  before  speaking  of  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester  as  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Henry  I.  or  of  Nest.  Otherwise,  as  the  earl, 
even  if  not  a  son,  was  certainly  a  kind  of 
stepson  of  Nest,  would  he  not  have  mentioned 
this  latter  relationship  in  his  so-called  exact 
account  of  his  grandmother  and  her  con- 
nexions 1 

For  many  years  there  has  been  controversy 
as  to  Robert's  maternal  ancestry.  Some  have 
stated  that  Henry  was  the  son  of  Nest  rather 
than  Robert.  Sandford,  Collins,  Debrett,  and 
others  support  the  claims  of  the  latter,  and 
Betham,  in  his  genealogical  tables,  makes  both 
Robert  and  Henry  the  sons  of  Nest.  At  the 
last  reference  it  is  stated  that  this  Henry 
was  killed  in  1157  in  Anglesey,  but  it  is  said 
elsewhere  that  he  was  killed  there  in  1197, 
which,  if  correct,  puts  out  of  court  the  state- 
ment that  he  was  Nest's  son. 

It  has  been  variously  said  that  Nest's  father 
was  Jestyn,  Rees  ap  Gryffy ths,  Reese  ap  Theo- 
dore, and  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr.  The  last  named 
would  appear  to  have  been  most  probably 
Nest's  father,  as  stated  by  MR.  BAYLEY,  and 
not  Jestyn,  as  mentioned  by  me,  at  the  last 
reference.  RONALD  DIXON. 

46,  Marlborough  Avenue,  Hull. 

PRICE  OF  EGGS  (9th  S.  ix.  147,  277,  412).— 
"As  good  a  bargain  as  an  egg  is  for  a  penny" 
has  other  significance  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury than  that  which  it  bore  in  the  sixteenth. 
Last  winter  so-called  fresh  eggs  were  selling 
at  a  shop  in  York  at  five  a  shilling.  As  they 
used  to  say  in  Lincolnshire,  "  eggs  is  eggs  " 
nowadays.  The  judicious  Johnson,  in  his 
'Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,'  has  a 
passage  that  is  pertinent : — 

"  When  Lesley  two  hundred  years  ago  related  so 
punctiliously  that  a  hundred  hen  eggs  new  laid  sold 
in  the  islands  for  a  penny,  he  supposed  that  no 
inference  would  possibly  follow  but  that  eggs  were 
in  great  abundance.  Posterity  has  since  grown 
wiser,  and,  having  learned  that  nominal  and 
real  value  may  differ,  they  now  tell  no  such  stories, 
lest  the  foreigner  should  happen  to  collect  not  that 
eggs  are  many,  but  that  pence  are  few." 

I  think  it  is  likely  that  the  eggs  of  old 
were  much  smaller  than  those  we  now  get 
from  hens  of  high  degree.  A  generation  ago, 
I  remember  being  astonished  at  the  minute- 
ness of  the  eggs  served  up  at  Alexandria. 
A  man  heard  with  amusement  and  surprise  a 
lady  asking  there  for  half  a  dozen  eggs  with 
her  matutinal  coffee,  but  when  he  saw  what 
was  brought  in  execution  of  the  order,  he 
felt  that  her  demand  was  not  so  very  unjusti- 
fiable. There  is  such  noise  in  Oriental 


poultry  yards  during  the  hours  one  would 
fain  devote  to  sleep  that  one  is  apt  to  be 
sarcastic  at  the  breakfast-table  at  the  array 
of  undersized  eggs.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

" ROCK  -BOTTOM  PRICES"  (9th  S  x.  26).— 
Common  in  large  commercial  undertakings  = 
prices  at  the  irreducible  minimum.  "  Other 
freight  wars,  covering  much  less  territory 
than  the  present,  have  gone  to  rock  bottom 
before  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  restore 
rates. — American  Newspaper."  Quoted  in 
'A  Dictionary  of  Slang,  Jargon,  and  Cant,' 
compiled  and  edited  by  Albert  Barrere 
(Ballantyne  Press,  1890).  H.  C.  WILKINS. 

19,  Gloucester  Street,  Coventry. 

I  have  before  me  a  circular  of  a  Notting 
Hill  chemist  who  uses  the  phrase  "  bed-rock 
prices."  Bed-rock  is  tbj  solid  rock  under- 
lying the  looser  materials  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. Both  locutions  refer  to  the  idea  of 
lowness,  and  so  cheapness.  I  always  under- 
stood that  these  were  American  phrases  ;  but 
upon  referring  to  Dr.  Funk's  '  Standard  Dic- 
tionary '—an  excellent  American  lexicon— I 
find  no  reference  to  these  terms. 

GREVILLE  WALPOLE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Kensington. 

CHOCOLATE  (9th  S.  viii.  160,  201,  488  ;  ix.  53, 
213,  488). —Walter  Churchman's  patent  for 
preparing  chocolate,  mentioned  at  the  last 
reference,  bears  date  24  January,  1730,  and 
is  numbered  514  in  the  series  of  patent  speci- 
fications printed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Patents.  Churchman  was  also  the  inventor  of  a 
pump  or  machine  for  raising  water,  which  he 
patented  on  21  March,  1733,  No.  539.  Per- 
haps one  of  your  Bristol  correspondents  can 
say  whether  anything  is  known  locally  of 
Churchman,  who  is  simply  described  as 
"citizen  of  Bristol."  Is  he  to  be  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  an  industry  for  which  that 
city  has  since  been  made  famous  by  the  Fry 
family  ?  On  7  May,  1795,  Joseph  Storrs  Fry, 
"of  the  city  of  Bristol,  chocolate  maker," 
obtained  a  patent  (No.  2,048)  for  "  roasting 
cocoa  nuts.  As  a  further  contribution  to 
the  subject  I  may  cite  a  patent  for  making 
chocolate  granted  to  James  Workman,  "of 
the  city  of  London,  chocolate  maker,"  on 
10  February,  1725,  No.  474.  R.  B.  P. 

If  MR.  PRIDEAUX  will  consult  '  Cocoa,  All 
About  It,'  by  Historicus  (Sampson  Low  & 
Co.,  1896),  he  will  find  a  mass  of  additional 
historical  information  re  chocolate,  also  a 
reference  to  a  work  by  Joseph  Acosta  in  1604, 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  use  of 
chocolate.  J.  P.  S, 

Automobile  Club,  Paris, 
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MOURNING  SUNDAY  (9th  S.  ix.  366,  390,  497  ; 
x.  72).— On  the  Sunday  next  after  a  funeral 
it  is  customary  in  this  village  for  the  family 
and  bearers  to  attend  either  church  or  chapel, 
and  for  the  minister  who  officiated  at  the 
interment  to  "improve  the  occasion."  At 
church  the  bearers  assemble  in  the  porch, 
and  then  all  proceed  to  a  pew  where  they 
can  sit  together.  The  family  either  occupy 
their  own  pew  or,  in  the  case  of  non-church- 
goers, are  provided  with  convenient  seats. 
Without  exception  they  all  stand  at  the 
usual  customary  parts  of  the  service.  I  may 
say  I  have  only  on  very  rare  occasions  seen 
mourners  stand  during  the  Psalm  at  the 
burial  service. 

Until  very  recently  it  was  the  rule  for 
male  mourners  to  wear  long  trailing  crape 
hatbands.  After  the  funeral  the  tails  were 
pinned  up  on  to  the  hat  and  remained  so 
until  after  the  next  Sunday.  The  bearers 
were  also  provided  with  similar  bands,  but 
in  this  case  they  were  of  black  silk.  These 
silk  bands  were  in  most  instances  sold  back 
again  to  the  local  undertaker  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  they  were  charged  to  the 
bereaved  family.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

Thirty  years  ago  it  was  general  in  this  dis- 
trict (North  Westmorland)  for  the  mourners 
to  attend  church  in  a  body  the  Sunday  after 
a  funeral,  all  wearing  the  gloves,  hatbands, 
and  scarves  which  had  been  presented  to  them, 
whether  relatives  or  not.  The  mourners  and 
their  immediate  friends  sat  together  during 
the  service,  and  remained  in  their  places  till 
the  rest  of  the  congregation  had  left. 

A  similar  custom  also  prevailed  at  wed- 
dings :  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  attended 
by  those  who  had  accompanied  them  to 
church  for  the  wedding  ceremony,  and  wear- 
ing the  nuptial  finery  and  white  gloves, 
always  given  by  the  bride,  came  to  church 
together  on  the  following  Sunday  and  sat  in 
the  same  pew  so  far  as  possible.  The  customs 
are  now  almost  obsolete.  M.  E.  N. 

Additional  examples  of  this  custom  from 
Oxfordshire,  Kent,  Surrey,  East  Dorset,  and 
Guernsey,  were  given  in  letters  to  the 
St.  James's  Gazette  of  15  and  16  April.  There 
is  no  special  reason,  therefore,  for  supposing 
it  to  be  of  Scandinavian  origin.  I  give  the 
letters  below : — 

The  custom is  a  comparatively  common   one 

in  the  villages  of  England.  I  have  come  across  it 
many  times  in  Oxfordshire,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  and 
1  have  every  reason  to  suppose  it  obtains  elsewhere. 
Ihe  "extraordinary  part  is  in  my  experience  the 
usual  part.  The  mourners  never  take  any  parti- 
cipation in  the  service,  but  remain  seated  through- 


out. They  usually  display  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
and  affect  (some  of  the  company  at  any'-rate)  to 
weep.  The  men  usually  wore  black  hat-scarves  of 
considerable  length,  but  these  are  not  now  seen. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  the  writer  of 
the  paragraph  thinks  the  custom  is  a  "  Scan- 
dinavian relic."  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know  the 
connexion  between  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Scan- 
dinavia. WILLIAM  CHARLES  CLUFF. 

Precisely  the  same  custom  exists  in  Guernsey, 
wherein  the  country  parishes  "  taking  mourning,'* 
as  it  is  called,  is  always  observed  the  Sunday  after 
a  funeral.  The  members  of  the  family  and  all  the 
relations,  as  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  go  in  procession  to 
the  church  and  sit  in  the  front  pews,  and  they 
neither  kneel  nor  stand  nor  take  any  part  in  the 
service,  walking  back  again  in  procession  after  the 
service.  As  regards  the  origin  being  Scandinavian, 
it  is  possible  this  is  the  case,  as  Norsemen  settled 
in  Normandy  (hence  the  name),  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  being  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy, 
have  of  course  inherited  all  the  old  Norman 
customs.  S.  H.  C. 

SIE, — In  West  Dorset  the  custom  of  which  you 
speak  in  your  Friday's- issue  is  followed,  or  at  least 
was  a  few  years  ago.  For  twenty-two  years  I  was 
rector  of  a  parish  in  that  county,  and  the  mourners 
attended  service  the  Sunday  after  the  funeral,  and 
remained  seated  the  whole  time,  holding  hand- 
kerchiefs to  their  eyes,  and  apparently  quite  un- 
conscious as  to  what  was  going  on.  As  they  all  .sat 
together  in  the  best  part  of  the  church  the  effect 
was  very  strange.  JOHN  B.  M.  CAMM. 

*f  J.  P.  LEWIS. 

[We  have  ourselves  witnessed  and  taken  part  in 
similar  proceedings  in  the  West  Riding.] 

"HARRY  DICK  HAT":  "ADELAIDE  WAIST- 
COAT "  (9th  S.  x.  48).— Adelaide  was  a  colour 
in  vogue  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  obviously  named  after  Queen  Ade- 
laide, so  that  the  date  of  its  currency  may 
be  easily  inferred;  The  tint  was  a  purple  or 
mauve,  not  unlike  what  we  know  as  prune 
or  plum  colour.  E.  RIMBAULT  DIBDIN. 

HONORIFICABILITUDINITAS  (9th. S.  ix.  243,  371, 

494  ;  x.  52).— -The  use  of  honorificabilitudinita- 
tibus  in  '  The  Complaynt  of  Scotland,'  before 
either  Shakespeare  or  Bacon  was  born,  dis- 
poses of  the'suggestion  that  it  was  inserted 
as  an  anagram  in  '  Love's  Labour  's  Lost.' 
Your  two  contributors  MR.  C.  CRAWFORD 
and  MR.  R.  HAINES  in  following  Mr.  Sidney 
Lee  in  his  argument  that  the  parallelisms  in 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon  are  "  ph rages  in  ordi- 
nary use  by  all  writers  of  the  day  "  may  be 
able  to  inform  me  of  the  use  of  a  certain 
word  by  any  other  Elizabethan  or  Jacobean 
writer  except  Shakespeare  and  Bacon.  The 
word  I  refer  to  is  "  dexteriously."  It  is  used 
for  the  first  time  in  'Twelfth  Night '(1601) 
when  the  Clown  addresses  Olivia,  "  Dexteri- 
ously, good  Madona,"  and  for  the  second 
time  in  'The  Advancement  of  Learning' 
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(1605),  where  we  find  the  phrase,  "  He  cannot 
form  a  man  so  dexteriously."  It  seems  rather 
odd  that  till  Naunton  used  the  word  in  1635, 
the  only  two  writers  who  had  included  it 
in  their  vocabulary  were  Shakespeare  and 
Bacon.  GEORGE  STRONACH. 

[This  joint  use  of  the  word  "dexteriously"  has, 
we  fancy,  been  recently  noted  in  our  columns.] 

"  KEEP  YOUR  HAIR  ON  "  (9th  S.  ix.  184,  335  ; 
x.  33). — A  propos  of  MR.  MARCH  ANT'S  allusion 
to  the  word  "shirty"  'as  a  slang  expression 
for  loss  of  temper,  1  overheard  in  the  streets, 
on  the  very  day  of  your  last  issue,  a  similar 
slang  word.  Two  "  vulgar  boys,"  but  by  no 
means  "  little  vulgar  boys,"  were  talking,  and 
one  of  them  said,  "  He  fairly  got  my  rag 
out,"  his  rag  being  presumably  his  shirt. 
Probably  the  expression  "to  have  (or  get) 
one's  shirt  out "  has  arisen,  says  Dr.  Lentz- 
ner  in  his  '  Diet,  of  Australian  Slang,'  from 
the  shirt  working  out  between  the  breeches 
and  waistcoat  during  a  struggle.  In  Surrey 
"shirty"  means  short-tempered,  irritable. 
As  regards  "  rag  "  meaning  "  shirt,"  a  soldier's 
slang  for  the  monthly  inspection  of  kit — when 
all  the  necessaries,  shirts,  socks,  and  under- 
clothing, are  displayed— is  "  rag-fair."  With 
regard  to  "swot"  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
used  among  students,  the  word  is  a  very 
ancient  form  of  "sweat,"  and  is  employed  as 
an  army  term  for  mathematics,  probably  in 
allusion  to  the  hard  work  of  an  examination. 
It  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  broad 
Scotch  pronunciation  by  Dr.  Wallace,  one 
of  the  professors  at  the  Royal  Military  Col- 
lege, Sandhurst,  and  to  have  afterwards 
been  fashionable  at  the  universities.  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  to  go  to  Scotland  for 
this  pronunciation  of  the  word,  for  "swat" 
is  still  in  use  in  Staffordshire,  and  in  C.  H. 
Poole's  '  Staffordshire  Glossary '  Chaucer's 
'  Rime  of  Sir  Thopas '  is  quoted  : — 

His  fair  stede  in  his  pricking 

So  swatte. 

Again,  in  Percy's  '  Reliques,'  i.  25  : — 
They  swopede  together  whille 
that  they  swotte. 

The  sweating  sickness  was  called  the  "  swatt ' 

(see  Arckceologia,  xxxviii.  107). 

J.   HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

In  '  Epistolse  Ho-Elianse '  (eleventh  edition, 
p.  476)  it  is  stated  that,  aforetime  in  France, 
"II  a  perdu  ses  cheveux  "  meant  "he  has  losi 
his  honour." 

"  For  in  the  first  Race  of  Kings  there  was  a  Law 
called  La  loy  de  la  Cheveleure,  whereby  it  was 
lawful  for  the  Nobless  only  to  wear  long  Hair,  anc 
if  any  of  them  had  committed  some  foul  and  ignoble 
Act,  they  used  to  be  condemned  to  have  their  long 
Hair  to  be  cut  off  as  a  Mark  of  Ignominy." 


The  modern  meaning  of  the  phrase  "keep 
your  hair  on"  is,  however,  probably  that 
attached  to  it  by  your  correspondents. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

This  expression  has  been  common  in  Shrop- 
shire for  at  least  twenty-five  years,  and 
probably  much  longer.  "Don't  get  your 
shirt  out"  was  a  frequent  injunction  when  I 
was  at  school.  Like  MR.  MARCHANT'S  friend, 
we  employed  the  verb  to  swot.  Boys  who 
worked  hard  for  examinations  were  dubbed 
"  swots,"  a  term  of  contemptuous  reproach. 
CHARLES  HIATT. 

[We  supposed  "getting  the  shirt  out"  meant 
taking  off  the  coat  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  and 
so  displaying  the  shirt.] 

ARMS  OF  DUTCH  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY 
(9th  S.  ix.  9,  118,  272,  312,  411).— I  gave  the 
Dutch  title  of  this  company  correctly  at 
the  second  reference.  In  MR.  S.  M.  MILNE'S 
version  "Oest"  should  be  Oost,  and  "In- 
disches,"  Indische.  J.  P.  LEWIS. 

Ceylon. 

NAPOLEON'S  FIRST  MARRIAGE  (9th  S.  ix. 
347,  371 ;  x.  72).— MR.  PAGE  will  find  a  very 
interesting  account  in  Mr.  F.  A.  Ober's 
'Josephine,  Empress  of  the  French,'  pub- 
lished by  Unwin,  September,  1901. 

HERBERT  SOUTHAM. 

Shrewsbury. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BICYCLE  (9th  S.  viii. 
304,  490,  530 ;  ix.  36,  117,  171,  231,  397,  490).— 
In  the  early  sixties  a  native  of  this  village 
named  Facer,  a  bricklayer  by  trade,  made  for 
himself  a  sort  of  carriage,  in  which  he  sat  and 
propelled  himself  along  by  means  of  some 
mechanism  which  he  worked  with  his  hands. 
In  recent  years  I  have  seen  in  the  City  of 
London  a  cripple  using  a  tricycle  which  he 
urged  forward  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
present  generation  of  children,  to  whom  a 
rushing  motor  car  is  a  familiar  sight,  can 
have  no  conception  of  the  rapture  which 
Facer  and  his  velocipede  enkindled  in  our 
breasts  as  we  eagerly  watched  for  his  advent 
on  his  return  from  work.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

THE  IRON  DUKE  AND  THE  DUKE  OF 
WELLINGTON  (9th  S.  ix.  466;  x.  11,  73).— The 
following  information  anent  the  origin  of  the 
nickname  Iron  Duke  is  derived  from  my 
.copy  of  '  The  Words  of  Wellington,'  p.  179, 
published  in  1869  by  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
in  their  charming  "Bayard  Series  of  Choice 
Companionable  Books  ": — 

"  Great  misapprehension  prevails,  at  home  and 
abroad,  concerning  the  origin  of  this  sobriquet.  The 
fact  is  it  arose  out  of  the  building  of  an  iron  steam- 
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boat  which  plied  between  Liverpool  and  Dublin, 
and  which  its  owners  called  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  term  Iron  Duke  was  first  applied  t9  the  vessel, 
and  by-and-bye  [sic],  rather  in  jest  than  in  earnest,  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Duke  himself.  It  had  na 
reference^  whatever,  certainly  at  the  outset,  to  any 
peculiarities  or  assumed  peculiarities  in  the  Duke's 
disposition." 

The  italics  are  mine. 

HENEY  GERALD  HOPE. 
119,  Elms  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. 

ROCKALL  (9th  S.  x.  69).— A  scientific  expedi- 
tion, in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Green,  M.A., 
F.R.G.S.,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Fisheries,  visited 
Rockall  in  June,  1896.  An  official  account  of 
it  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xxxi.  part  iii.,  1897. 
No  doubt  this  will  give  ASTARTE  all  the 
information  she  requires.  Mr.  R.  Lloyd  Prae- 
ger,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Irish  Natu- 
ralist, published  his  diary  of  the  cruise  in  that 
journal  (Dec.,  1897,  pp.  309-23).  The  expedi- 
tion, though  making  several  attempts,  failed 
to  effect  a  landing  on  Rockall.  It  appears 
from  the  Irish  Naturalist  of  the  same  year 
(p.  48)  that  Capt.  Hoskyns  had  landed  on 
the  rock  in  1863.  ALEYN  LYELL  READE. 

Park  Corner,  Blundellsands. 

Probably  the  latest  account  is  that  in  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xxxi. 
part  iii.  (1896-1901),  '  Notes  on  Rockall  Island 
and  Bank,  with  Reports  upon  its  Geology, 
Ornithology,  Ac.'  C.  S.  WARD. 

Wootton  St.  Lawrence. 

See    Geographical    Journal,    1898,    index, 
p.  685,  and  p.  48,  vol.  xi.     R.  B.  BURNABY. 
33,  Carlton  Crescent,  Southampton. 

THE  CUCKING  STOOL  OR  DUCKING  STOOL 
(9th  S.  x.  48).— Numerous  queries  and  replies 
thereto,  containing  a  fund  of  information  on 
the  above  subject,  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in,  and  will  be  found  scattered 
throughout,  '  N.  &  Q.,'  which  valuable  work, 
as  years  roll  on,  developes  into  a  really  mar- 
vellous commonplace  book,  or  invaluable 
book  of  reference  on  almost  every  branch  of 
antiquarian  interest  or  literary  research,  and 
I  would  refer  O.  O.  H.  to  vol.  ix.  of  the 
Eighth  Series,  where  on  pp.  56-57  a  learned 
contributor,  writing  on  7  Jan.,  1896,  took  the 
pains  to  set  out  the  different  series  and 
volumes  of  the  work  in  which  trustworthy 
information  on  this  subject  is  contained,  and 
referred  readers  interested  in  it  to  eight 
other  works  touching  the  same  subject,  and 
further  mentioned  nine  places  in  which 
ducking  stools  were  then  (and  probably  still 
are)  preserved.  I  add  a  complete  list  of 
references  to  the  subject :  1st  S.  vii.  260 ;  via. 


315  ;  ix.  232  ;  xii.  36  ;  2nd  S.  i.  490 ;  ii.  38,  98, 
295  ;  3rd  S.  xi.  172  ;  4th  S.  iii.  526,  611 ;  iv.  61, 
144,  295  ;  5th  S.  xi.  88,  399,  456  ;  xii.  176 ;  6th 
S.  vii.  28,  335  ;  viii.  79  ;  7th  S.  viii.  286  ;  8th 
S.  viii.  349  ;  ix.  56.*  G.  GREEN  SMITH. 

ENGLISH  GLADIATORS  (9th  S.  ix.  407,  453).— 
Sword  and  Buckler  Court,  on  the  south  side 
of  Ludgate  Hill,  seems  to  have  escaped  men- 
tion by  writers  on  London  topography,  in- 
cluding Stow,  Cunningham,  and  Wheatley, 
yet  it  frequently  occurs  in  mid- eighteenth- 
century  advertisements,  and  is  described  as 
"  over  against  the  Crown  Tavern  on  Ludgate 
Hill."  The  "Crown  Tavern"  is  probably 
identical  with  the  present  "  Daniel  Lambert," 
and  was  a  famous  resort.  J.  Huggenson 
was  a  publisher  in  Sword  and  Buckler  Court. 
The  character  of  his  literature  may  be  gauged 
by  such  advertisements  as  the  following 
from  the  Whitehall  Evening  Post,  4  Dec., 
1756  :— 

"This  Day  is  published  (Price  Six  Pence)  Modern 
Quality.  An  Epistle  to  Miss  M— r— a  W— ,  on  her 
late  acquir'd  Honour.  From  a  Lady  of  real 
Quality. 

Mark  by  what  wretched  Steps  their  Glory  grows, 

From  Dirt  and  Sea-weed,  as  proud  Venice  rose. 

Pope." 

There  is  a  token  e1*tant  of  another  "  Sword 
and  Buckler"  in,  Sheere  Lane,  Temple  Bar 
(Beaufoy  Tokens,  No.  996).  The  sign  was 
set  up  probably  by  haberdashers,  for  Stow 
says  that  "  every  haberdasher  then  sold 
bucklers,"  i.e.,  in  Elizabeth's  time.  With 
regard  to  my  inference  that  these  contests 
were  a  survival  of  the  joust  and  tournament, 
Steele,  in  Spectator,  No.  436,  discovered  that 
a  principal  in  one  of  these  combats  which  he 
witnessed  had  a  blue  ribbon  tied  round  his 
sword-arm.  This  ornament  he  "conceived 
to  be  the  Remain  of  that  Custom  of  wearing 
a  Mistress's  Favour  on  such  occasions  of  old." 
It  is  unnecessary  to  give  more  than  the  re- 
ference, but  in  a  later  Spectator,  No.  449, 
Steele  gives  a  humorous  account  of  how  these 
battles  were  previously  arranged  by  the  par- 
ticipants, derived  from  what  he  actually 
overheard  from  two  would-be  candidates  for 
gladiatorial  honours.  Their  prearranged  cha- 
racter, however,  made  them  none  the  less  at 
times  really  desperate  encounters,  since  in 
their  excitement  the  combatants  did  not 
always  preserve  their  temper. 

J.   HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

In  'The  Virginians,'  chap,  xxxvii.,  "In 
which  various  matches  are  fought,"  Harry 
Warrington  is  a  spectator  of  "  a  trial  of  skill 

*  The  last,  written  by  MB.  EVERABD  HOME 
COLEMAN,  summarizes  the  pith  of  all  the  others. 
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.between  the  great  champions  Sutton  and 
Figg,"  and  Thackeray  in  a  foot-note  indicates 
the  source  of  his  description,  "  the  pleasant 
poem  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Dodsley's  Col- 
lection "  ('  Extempore  Verses  upon  a  Trial 
of  Skill  between  the  Two  Great  Masters  of 
Defence,  Messieurs  Figg  and  Sutton,'  by  Dr. 
•Byrom,  pp.  286-9  in  the  edition  of  1758). 
Fogg's  life  is  given  in  the  '  D.N.B.'  There  is 
an  interesting  account  of  a  combat  of  this 
.kind  bv. \ajiother  foreigner,  the  well-known 
Zacharias"Conrad  von  Uffenbach,  who  visited 
London  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  I  have 
not  my  copy  of  his  '  Reisen  '  at  hand,  so  I  am 
unable  to  add  fche  exact  reference. 

EDWAKD  BENSLY. 
The  University,  Adelaide,  S.  Australia. 

HEBREW  INCANTATION  (9th  S.  x.  29,  78).— 
The  books  used  by  Faust  to  conjure  with 
were  ;not  the  Hebrew  Psalter  and  New 
Testament.  In  the  '  Ballad  of  Faustua ' 
(Roxburghe  Collection)  Faust  says  :— 

Then  did  I  shun  the  Holy  Bible  book, 
Nor  on  God's  word  would  ever  after  look, 
But  studied  accursed  Conjuration, 
Which  was  the  cause  of  my  utter  Damnation. 

Goethe  falls  back  on  Nostradamus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Faust.  Did  Michel  de  Notre- 
.  dame  elaborate  formulas  for  raising  demons  ? 
I  do  not  think  so.  In  Bonneschky's  version 
of  the  puppet :  play  the  invocation  is  dis- 
tinctly pagan.  In  the  formula  used  by 
Marlowe,  Faust,  after  futile  invocations,  has 
recourse  to  Christian  ceremonies  with 
success : — 

"Quod  tumeraris  ?  per  Jehovam,  Gehennam,  et 
consecratam  aquam  quam  nunc  spargo,  signumque 
crucis  quod  nunc  facio,  et  per  vota  nostra,  ipse 
nunc  surgat  nobis  dicatus  Mephistopbilis  ! " 

B.  D.   MOSELEY. 
Burslem. 

I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  Layard's 
'  Nineveh  and  Babylon '  (Murray,  1853),  p.  509, 
&c.,  to  the  bowls,  &c.,  discovered  by  him. 

R.  B.  B. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Cromwell.  By  Roger 
Bigelow  Merriman,  A.M.Harv.,  B.Litt.Oxon. 
2  vols.  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 
So  far  as  regards  the  whitewashing  of  the  character 
of  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  which  con- 
stitutes a  T^'~  „  ^  of  his  self-imposed  task,  Mr. 
Merriman  n._  Nof  «th  but  moderate  success.  Rising 
from  the  perusal  of  his  interesting  and  valuable 
volumes,  \ve  still  regard  Cromwell  as  a  "selfish 
political  adventurer,  the  subservient  instrument  of 


a  wicked  master,  bent  only  on  his  own  gain."  We 
should  be  disposed  to  regard  him  as  the  time  damnee 
of  Henry  VIII.,  did  that  truculent  and  bloodthirsty 
tyrant  need  any  prompting  to  evil  beyond  his  own 
cruel  and  rapacious  nature.  His  statesmanship 
Cromwell  inherited  from  Wolsey,  and  his  so-styled 
patriotism  means  no  more  than  his  care  to  furnish 
such  excuse  for  private  spoliation  as  would  give  a 
veneer  of  honesty  to  proceedings  always  selfish  and 
generally  fraudulent.  What  excuse  is  to  be  found 
for  him  is  supplied  in  the  character  of  Court 
life  during  the  period  in  which  he  was  in  power. 
To  say  tflat  this  was  a  self-seeking  age  is  little. 
What  age  is  not  self-seeking?  The  times,  how- 
ever, both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  wanton 
and  corrupt  in  no  ordinary  degree,  and  the  three 
great  monarchs  of  the  time — Henry,  Francis  I.,  and 
the  Emperor  Charles— were  destitute  of  elementary 
knowledge  of  honour  or  morality,  and  were  engaged 
in  games  of  bluff,  in  which  the  most  unscrupulous 
player  was  generally  the  best. 

A  second  effort  of  our  author  is  happier.  He 
is  abundantly  able  to  prove  that  when  the 
highest  theological  issues  attended  on  the  action 
of  Cromwell,  these  were  but  "  incidents  of  his 
administration,  not  ends  in  themselves."  To  the 
untrustworthy  assertions  of  Foxe  it  is  due  that 
Cromwell  has  been  regarded  as  a  pillar  of  the 
Reformation.  His  place  as  a  thinker  is  among  the 
sidelights  of  the  Reformation.  The  exact  nature 
of  his  theological  convictions  is  known  to  no  one, 
himself  included,  and  the  words  in  which  he  repro- 
bated or  condemned  heresy  were  spoken  cynically 
and  according  "  to  the  trick." 

Nothing  is  settled  concerning  the  origin  of  Crom- 
well, a  matter  of  the  least  possible  significance. 
Whether  the  Thomas  Smyth  and  Thomas  Cromwell 
of  the  records  are  the  same  man  is  still  left 
in  dispute,  such  evidence  as  Mr.  Merriman 
advances  tending  towards  the  disproof  of  a 
theory  that  has  met  with  pretty  general 
acceptance.  What  is  known  establishes  that 
Cromwell  was  a  mau  of  obscure  birth  and  of 
disorderly  youth.  The  most  creditable  fact  in  con- 
nexion with  his  early  life  is  his  treatment  of 
Frescobaldi,  the  Florentine  merchant,  whose  claims 
on  his  gratitude  for  past  service  met  with  ample 
recognition.  This  fact,  if  such  it  be,  depends  upon 
the  testimony  of  Bandello,  the  Italian  novelist,  on 
the  trustworthiness  of  which  some  doubt  is  cast. 
Cromwell's  direct  control  over  English  affairs 
stretches  over  a  decade.  Comprising  as  it  does 
the  divorce  of  Queen  Catherine,  the  murder  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  the  disgrace  and  death  of  Wolsey,  the 
execution  of  Moore  and  Fisher,  the  sack  of  the 
monasteries,  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  the  rupture 
between  England  and  Rome,  the  Catholic  reaction, 
the  tentative  alliance  with  Cleves,  and  the  disgrace 
and  decapitation  of  Cromwell,  the  period  1530-40 
is  one  of  the  most  eventful  in  English  history.  Crom- 
well's rise  to  power  followed  his  promise  to  Henry  to 
make  him  the  richest  monarch  in  Europe.  It  was 
maintained  until  the  monarch  found  that  he  could, 
with  no  diminution  of  income,  do  without  his 
minister,  and  the  minister,  accustomed  to  smile 
after  being  "  beknaved  "  and  "  knocked  about  the 
pate"  by  his  royal  master,  ventured  on  indepen- 
dent and  unsuccessful  action.  He  ought  to  have 
known  the  impatience  of  contradiction  on  the  part 
of  the  king,  which  one  time  brought  Catherine  Parr 
herself  within  sight  of  the  block.  The  story  may 
be  read  in  Foxe. 
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It  is  impossible  within  reasonable  space  to  sum- 
marize the  correspondence.  Those  who  wish  to 
study  Cromwell  at  his  worst  should  read  his  letters 
to  the  Princess  Mary  and  to  Fisher.  In  these  he 
was  doubtless  the  mouthpiece  of  the  king.  He 
contrives,  however,  to  show  a  good  deal  of  innate 
vulgarity.  His  astuteness  is  best  exhibited  in  his 
diplomatic  correspondence  with  Wyatt  and  others. 
For  the  first  time,  so  far  as  we  recall,  the  letters  he 
wrote  on  the  eve  of  execution,  with  their  indiscreet 
and  indecent  revelations  of  intimacies  between 
Henry  and  Anne  of  Cleves,  are  printed  in  their 
.ntegrity.  They  are  curious,  as  proving  Henry's 
aversion  from  the  proposed  match.  Cromwell's 
letters  to  Arthur  Plantagenet,  Viscount  Lisle, 
Deputy  of  Calais,  are  in  the  main  judicious.  The 
entire  correspondence,  consisting  of  Cromwell's  own 
letters,  no  replies  being  given,  lowers  him  in  our 
estimate.  As  historical  document*  the  letters  are 
important,  and  their  publication  is  necessarily  a 
boon  to  the  historian.  Among  Cromwell's  injunc- 
tions to  the  clergy,  the  most  important  are  that 
they  shall  set  up  in  every  church  an  English  Bible, 
to  which  the  public  has  every  facility  of  access,  and 
keep  registers  of  christenings,  weddings,  and 
burials.  These  orders  bear  date,  of  course,  5  Sept., 
1538.  The  book  is  an  important  contribution  to 
historical  knowledge. 

Charles  Dickens:  his  Life,  Writings,  and  Per- 
sonality. By  Frederic  G.  Kitton.  (T.  C.  &  E.  C. 
Jack.) 

MR.  KITTON,  whose  '  Charles  Dickens  by  Pen  and 
Pencil '  and  '  Dickens  and  his  Illustrators  '  have 
\von  deserved  recognition,  has  now  given  us  what 
may  well  be  the  accepted  life  of  the  novelist. 
Those  who  seek  to  know  the  man  as  he  presented 
himself  to  his  chosen  intimates  will  always  turn 
to  what,  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  was 
ungraciously,  if  not  altogether  inaccurately,  de- 
scribed as  Dickens's  'Life  of  Forster.'  What  may 
be  called  domestic  sketches  from  those  who  knew 
him  best  have  their  value,  and  the  biographies  and 
recollections  of  his  associates  and  friends  abound 
with  interesting  matter  concerning  him.  At 
the  time  when  our  knowledge  of  London  begins, 
Dickens  was  living  at  Gadshill  or  lecturing  in 
America  or  in  the  country.  This  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  we  never  came  under  his  personal  spell. 
No  great  reader  was  he,  and  the  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
do  not  seem  to  have  known  him  as  a  contributor. 
To  us,  accordingly,  he  has  always  appealed  as  a 
writer  rather  than  as  an  individual.  Until  the 
time,  which  cannot  now  be  far  distant,  arrives 
when  a  calm  and  unprejudiced  view  can  be  taken 
of  Dickeus's  place  in  and  influence  upon  literature, 
Mr.  Kitten's  book  will  suffice.  Materials  are 
wholly  lacking  for  a  biography  such  as  Boswell's 
'Life  of  Johnson'  or  Lockhart's  'Life  of  Scott.' 
Forster's  life  is,  of  course,  the  great  source  of 
information,  and  so  much  of  the  correspondence 
of  Dickens  as  is  preserved  is  also  of  high  value. 
When  he  retreated  to  Gadshill  Dickens  made  a 
holocaust  of  his  correspondence,  a  proceeding 
regrettable  in  some  respects,  but  almost  coiidon- 
able  when  we  think  how  vulgar  and  indecent  is 
public  curiosity  concerning  the  private  lives  of 
celebrities.  There  is  in  Mr.  Kitten's  book  a  com- 
mendable absence  of  padding.  We  might,  indeed, 
have  been  glad  of  a  little  more  information,  did  Mr. 
Kitton  or  another  possess  it,  concerning  Dickens's 
associates  in  the  establishment  of  Household  Words 


or  the  partners  in  his  vari9us  theatrical  entertain- 
ments. Only  the  more  distinguished  among  the 
latter  find  mention.  It  is  now,  perhaps,  too  late  to 
obtain  full  particulars,  but  descendants  of  Dickens's 
associates  are  alive,  and  interesting  information 
might  be  gleaned  from  them.  It  is  painfully 
apparent  in  Mr.  Kitton's  book  that  the  large  sums 
given  to  Dickens  for  his  readings  not  only  arrested 
the  flow  of  his  invention,  but  were  in  part  respon- 
sible for  his  premature  demise.  Nothing  is  more 
natural  or  more  pardonable  in  a  man  with  a  large 
family  than  to  seize  upon  the  chance  of  making  a 
secure  and  considerable  fortune.  The  labour  thus 
involved  seems,  however,  to  have  proved  too  much 
for  him.  Thus  in  the  end  the  actor,  which  during 
his  career  seems  always  to  have  contended  with 
the  writer,  may  almost  be  held  to  have  won  a 
calamitous  victory.  At  p.  80  are  quoted  some  lines 
sent  to  Maclise  by  Dickens  :— 

My  foot  is  in  the  house, 

My  bath  is  on  the  sea  ; 
And  before  I  take  [?  a]  souse, 

Here 's  a  "single  line  to  thee. 

These  are,  of  course,  a  parody  of  Byron's  lines  to 
Thomas  Moore,  beginnfng  : — 

My  boat  is  on  the  shore, 
And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea; 

But  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 
Here 's  a  double  health  to  thee ! 

We  have  read  Mr.  Kitton's  book  with  sustained 
interest,  and  willingly  accord  it  a  place  on  our 
crowded  shelves. 

Congregational     Hintorfcal    Society    Transactions. 

No.  1,  April,  No.  2,  December,  1901 ;  No.  3,  July, 

1902.    (Memorial  Hall.) 

HAVING  regard  to  the  important  position  occupied 
by  the  Congregationalisms  among  the  Free  Churches, 
it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  until  the  spring  of 
1899  no  systematic  effort  had  been  made  in  the 
way  of  research  into  the  origin  and  history  of  Con- 
gregationalism. The  Society  originated  in  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  Rev.  C.  Silvester  Home  to  the 
Rev.  G.  Currie  Martin,  who  lost  no  time  in  its  forma- 
tion. Work  was  started  at  once  with  a  will,  and 
a  circular  issued  to  all  churches  founded  prior  to 
1750,  asking  for  information  as  to  original  records. 
The  result  has  been  highly  satisfactory,  and  in 
several  cases  existing  histories  have  been  presented. 
These  first  three  numbers  contain  much  matter  of 
general  interest,  and  if  the  Society  fulfils  its  expecta- 
tions the  Transactions  should  afford  useful  help  to 
the  future  his£orian.  The  first  article  is  on  the 
'  Non-Parochial  Registers  in  Yorkshire,'  by  the  Rev. 
Bryan  Dale.  It  contains  an  amusing  extract  from 
the  diary  of  Oliver  Hey  wood  (1678)  in  reference  to 
the  Act  of  Parliament  for  burying  in  woollen.  The 
entry  had  to  be  made  in  the  parisn  register  that  the 
enactment  had  been  fulfilled:  "A  Quaker  named 
Abraham  Hodgson,  near  Halifax,  buried  a  daughter 
in  linen,  gave  50s.  to  the  poor,  according  to  the  Act, 
and'  then  went  to  Justice  Farrar,  informed  him  of 
it,  and  claimed  50.s.  for  himself  as  the  informer." 

Until  the  passing  of  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act  in 
1753,  by  whicn  all  marriages  except  those  of  Jews 
and  Quakers  were  made  illegal  unless  solemnized 
in  a  church  or  chapel  where  banns  had  been  usually 
published,  the  marriage  ceremony  was  occasionally 
performed  in  a  Nonconformist  meeting-house,  either 
because  the  parish  clergyman  refused  to  perform  it 
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or  from  personal  preference.  Mr.  Dale  quotes  the 
following  from  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Registers  other  than  Parochial  (1838) :  "  Some  of  the 
earlier  registers  of  the  Independents  and  Baptists 
had  their  origin  during  the  troubles  which  occurred 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  But  the  registers  of  this 
early  date  are  rare."  Mr.  Dale  states  that  "  so  far 
as  Yorkshire  is  concerned  they  are  indeed  rare. 
Without  taking  into  account  those  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  there  is  only  one  which  properly 
belongs  to  this  period — viz.,  the  Topcliffe  register." 
"A  register  of  the  Society  of  Friends  at  Malton 
bears  the  date  of  1621,  which  was  three  years  before 
George  Fox  was  born."  It  is  strange  to  remember 
that  it  was  not  until  July  1st,  1837,  when  Lord 
John  Russell's  Bills  were  passed,  that  there  was  any 
uniform  register  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages. 
In  1840  non-parochial  registers  were  admitted  as 
evidence  in  Courts  of  Justice.  These  had  been 
deposited  at  Somerset  House,  with  two  exceptions  : 
those  of  the  Jews,  who  had  refused  to  part  with 
their  registers  (these  had  been  kept  with  great 
care  since  they  had  been  permittee  to  settle  in 
England  by  Oliver  Cromwell),  and  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  Cardinal  Wiseman  having 
declined  on  their  behalf. 

The  second  paper,  '  Dr.  Watts's  Church  Book,'  is 
by  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Crippen.  The  Rev.  C.  Silvester 
Horne  contributes  '  From  a  Diary  of  the  Gurney 
Family,'  and  another  paper  by  Mr.  Crippen  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  '  Early  Nonconformist 
Bibliography.'  These  are  contained  in  Nos  2  and  3. 
This,  we  take  it,  is  to  be  as  far  as  possible  a  com- 
plete Nonconformist  bibliography,  embracing  Non- 
conformists generally.  The  learned  Dr.  Angus  com- 
menced some  few  years  ago  a  bibliography  of  Baptist 
authors.  This  has  been  completed  from  1527  to  1800, 
but  he  has  not  been  able  to  complete  it  on  account 
of  his  ill  health.  Dr.  Angus  possesses  fifteen  hundred 
of  the  books  he  mentions. 

We  regret  that  space  forbids  us  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  Nos.  2  and  3.  These  contain,  among  other 
papers,  two  on  'John  Bunyanand  Thomas  Marsom,' 
the  first  by  Dr.  John  Brown,  and  the  second  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Gurney  Salter ;  '  The  Puritans  in  Devon,' 
by  Mr.  Edward  Windeatt ;  '  Devonshire  and  the 
Indulgences  of  1672,'  also  by  Mr.  Windeatt ;  and 
'  The  Trendall  Papers,'  by  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Crippen, 
with  some  new  facts  relating  to  Archbishop  Laud. 

In  accordance  with  a  recommendation  of  the 
British  Association,  the  size  of  the  publication 
has  been  reduced  since  its  first  number,  so  as  to  be 
in  uniformity  with  the  publications  of  other  learned 
societies.  We  have  one  suggestion  to  make,  and 
that  is  that  a  contributor  should  have  but  one  paper 
in  a  number.  While  fully  Recognizing  the  value  of 
the  contents,  we  hold  that  it  would  increase  the 
interest  in  the  Society  to  have  as  many  contributors 
to  its  Transactions  as  possible.  The  Congregational 
Historical  Society  has  commenced  well.  It  has  for 
its  officers  Dr.  McClure  as  President,  for  its  secre- 
taries the  Rev.  G.  Currie  Martin  and  the  Rev.  T.  G. 
Crippen,  and  among  its  members  are  to  be  found 
many  well-known  Nonconformist  names.  It  should 
have  a  long  career  of  useful  work  before  it. 

Transactions  of  the  Hampstead  Antiquarian  and 

Historical  Society.    (Hampstead,  Mayle.) 
THIS  volume,  which  is  issued  by  order  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Society,  and  edited  by  the  honorary  secre- 
tary, Mr.   Charles   J.  Munich,  F.R.Hist.S.,  gives 
a  full  and  trustworthy  account  of  the  proceedings 


during  the  year  1900.  These  include  some  outdoor, 
some  indoor  meetings,  which  were,  no  doubt, 
enjoyable,  and  in  course  of  which  the  members 
were  shown  over  Caen  Wood  by  the  Earl  of  Mans- 
field, and  Charlton  House  by  Sir  Spencer  Maryon 
Wilson  and  Lady  Wilson.  Many  papers  of  interest 
were  read  before  the  Society  during  the  session. 
Whether  the  work  now  issued  is  a  continuation  of 
the  '  Hampstead  Annual '  (see  9th  S.  v.  100)  we  are 
unable  to  say. 

WE  have  received  the  following  humorous  pro- 
test :— 

In  an  advertisement  that  I  have  just  received 
of  Mr.  F.  Boase's  '  Modern  English  Biography '  we 
are  told  that  "  special  care  has  been  taken  about 
the  dates  of  birth  and  death.  Church  registers, 
the  books  of  the  Registrar-General  at  Somerset 
House,  printed  sources,  and  private  individuals 
have  contributed  to  secure  the  utmost  accuracy  on 
these  points."  In  the  obituary  notice  of  myself  in 
this  work  it  is  stated  that  I  held  my  fellowship 
until  my  death  in  the  year  1883.  1  am  not  writing 
to  dispute  the  fact,  but  I  do  think  that  I  have  some 
cause  of  complaint  of  the  neglect  to  assign  the  date. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  go  to  Somerset  House.  A 
postcard  to  the  College  would  at  once  have  obtained 
the  month  and  year.  Mr.  Boase  seems  not  to  have 
seen  the  '  Cambridge  Calendar '  of  the  last  eighteen 
years,  nor  to  have  looked  up  the  obituaries  of  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Society  or  of  that  of  Antiquaries.  I 
may  add  that  a  few  minutes  spent  over  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  would  have  enabled  him  to 
enlarge  his  notice  by  a  list  of  five  or  six  posthumous 
works.  J.  VENN. 

Caius  College,  Cambridge. 


to  C0mspxmJrntiss. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 

Eut  in   parentheses,   immediately  after  the  exact 
eading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which    they   refer.      Correspondents   who   repeat 
queries    are    requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

HERBERT  SOUTHAM.— The  substitution  by  us  of 
July  26  for  June  26  is  duly  noted,  ante,  p.  140. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lisher"— at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


x.  AUG.  so,  lure.] 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


THE  BRITISH  ACADEMY:  CHARTER 
GRANTED  BY  THE   KING. 

ON  the  14th  of  January  the  London  Gazette 
announced  that  the  petition  presented  to  the 
King  for  the  incorporation  of  the  British 
Academy  for  the  Promotion  of  Historical, 
Philosophical,  and  Philological  Studies  had 
been  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  It  is  now  announced  that  His 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  accede  to 
the  petition  and  to  grant  to  the  British 
Academy  a  Royal  Charter.  The  Charter 
states  that  the  Academy  aims  at  the  promo- 
tion of  the  study  of  moral  and  political 
sciences,  including  history,  philosophy,  law, 
politics  and  economics,  archseology,  and  philo- 
logy. Of  the  original  fifty-one  petitioners, 
who,  according  to  the  draft  charter,  were  to 
be  the  first  Fellows  of  the  Academy  and  to 
elect  a  president  and  council  from  amon, 
their  own  number,  three  have  died — Lor 
Acton,  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner,  and  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Davidson.  Lord  Rosebery  has  been  added 
to  the  list,  and  the  following  forty-nine  now 
become  the  first  Fellows  of  the  British 
Academy : — 


Sir  William  Anson. 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour. 
Mr.  James  Bryce. 
Prof.  J.  B.  Bury. 
Prof.  S.  H.  Butcher. 


Prof.  F.  W.  Maitland. 

Prof.  Alfred  Marshall. 

Sir     Henry      Churchill 
Maxwell-Lyte. 

Rev.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Prof.  Ingrarn  Bywater.      Dr.  D.  B.  Monro. 
Dr.  Edward  Caird.  Mr.  John  Morley. 

Prof.  E.  B.  Cowell.  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray. 

Rev.  William   Cunning-   Dr.  H.  F.  Pelham. 

ham,  D.D.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 

Prof.  Rhys  Davids.  Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay. 

Prof.  Albert  Dicey.  Lord  Reay. 

Viscount  Dillon.  Dr.  John  Khys. 

Rev.  Canon  S.  R.  Driver,  The  Earl  of  Rosebery. 

D.D.  Rev.  George  Salmon,  D.D. 

Prof.  Robinson  Ellis.          Rev.      Canon      William 
Mr.  Arthur  John  Evans.      Sanday,  D.D. 
Principal  Fairbairn,  Ox-  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat. 

ford.  SirLeslieStephen,K.C.B. 

Rev.  Robert  Flint,  D.D.    Mr.  Whitley  Stokes. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer.  Rev.  H.  B.  Swete,  D.D. 

Mr.  Israel  Gollancz.  Sir     Edward     Maunde 

Mr.  Thomas  Hodgkin.  Thompson,  K.C.B. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Hodgson.  Rev.  H.  F.  Tozer. 

Prof.  T.  E.  Holland.          Prof.  Robert  Yelverton 
Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert.    "        Tyrrell. 
Sir  Richard  Jebb.  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward. 

Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky.         Prof.  James  Ward. 

Readers  of  'N.  &  Q.'  will  recognize  that 
the  names  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
in  the  above  list  are  those  of  frequent  con- 
tributors to  its  columns.  In  the  absence  of 
other  accommodation  the  British  Museum 
may  possibly  find  aVroom  for  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  new  Academy.  A.  N.  Q. 


'  MORTE  ARTHURE1   AND  THE  WAR  OF 
BRITTANY. 

BY  degrees  those  processes  which  began 
with  the  detection  of  a  description  of  the 
battle  of  Crecy  in  the  alliterative  '  Morte 
Arthure  '  have  led  to  conclusions  no  less  cir- 
cumstantially vouched,  involving  a  series  of 
other  historical  equations.  No  doubt  the 
method  of  the  poet  was  singular ;  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  has  in  early  literature 
any  complete  parallel.  Yet  it  is  perfectly 
intelligible,  and  will  assuredly  (unless  I  extra- 
ordinarily misunderstand  historical  evidence 
such  as  has  been  my  familiar  study  for  twenty 
years)  establish  itself  by  the  sneer  weight 
and  clearness  of  its  own  authority  as  the 
acknowledged  basis  of  the  poet's  composition, 
and  necessarily  the  similar  basis  of  all  future 
historical  criticism.  Let  rne  briefly  glance, 
by  way  of  summary,  at  what  has  already 
been  worked  out  in  detail  elsewhere.  In  my 
book  'Huchown  of  the  Awle  Ryale,'  reviewed 
with  extreme  cordiality  of  sympathy  not  long 
ago  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  (9th  S.  ix.  458),  the  proofs 
were  advanced  for  the  proposition  that  the 
poet  who  was  translating  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth's  account  of  the  expedition  of  King 
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Arthur  against  Lucius  Iberius  deliberately 
set  aside  Geoffrey's  version  of  the  battle,  and 
substituted  a  description  showing  manifest 
and  absolute  indications  that  the  prototype 
followed  was  the  battle  of  Crecy.  This  point, 
affirmed  in  chap.  ix.  of  my  book,  was  so 
overwhelmingly  certain  that  later  study  has 
enabled  me,  in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
August  Antiquary,  to  supplement  it  by  cita- 
tion of  numerous  further  passages  on  the 
same  lines,  including  what  is  virtually  a 
literal  description  of  the  site  of  Crecy  by 
the  forest  of  that  name  on  the  tidal  river 
Somme : — 

Faste  to  a  foreste  over  a  fell  watyr 
That  fillez  fro  the  falow  see  fyfty  myle  large. 
'  Morte  Arthure,'  11.  1401-2. 

A  second  poetic  equation  arose  from  the 
discovery,  also  set  forth  in  chap.  ix.  of  my 
book,  that  the  powerful  rendering  of  a  sea 
fight  between  the  fleet  of  Arthur  on  the  one 
hand  and  that  of  the  allies  of  Mordred  on  the 
other  (described  in  '  Morte  Arthure,'  11.  3600- 
3705)— an  episode  not  existing  in  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth's  narrative  at  all— was  founded 
upon,  and  derived  its  most  thrilling  incidents 
from,  the  great  victory  gained  over  the 
Spaniards  off  Winchelsea  by  Edward  III.  in 
1350.  Inadvertently  the  poet  himself  clinched 
the  proof  of  his  source,  for  although  the 
fleet  of  Mordred  was  repeatedly  represented 
as  consisting  of  Danes,  yet  at  the  final  stage 
of  the  battle,  when  the  crews  were  tragically 
spoken  of  as  hurling  themselves  overboard, 
the  alliterative  bard  forgot  himself  moment- 
arily, and  wrote  that  the 

Spanyolis  spedily  sprentyde  over  burdez. 

'M.  A., '1.3700. 

"Spanyolis"  had  no  business  in  Mordred's 
galleys,  and  the  slip  betrayed  that  the  poet 
had  sought  his  inspiration  in  a  battle  at  sea 
wherein,  truly  enough,  the  "Spanyolis"  did 
leap  overboard  rather  than  yield  or  face  the 
English  steel  when  their  decks  were  carried 
by  storm. 

A  third  curiously  systematic  and  exact 
adaptation  of  history  for  romance  ends  was 
the  subtle  interweaving  into  the  traditional 
story  of  the  betrayer  Mordred  of  the  actual 
story  of  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March, 
paramour  of  the  dowager  queen  Isabella.  The 
Parliamentary  articles  on  which  Mortimer 
was  put  to  death  in  1330  are  practically 
rendered  in  the  complaint  preferred  by 
Oradok  against  Mordred  in  '  Morte  Arthure,' 
11.  3523-56.  Nor  is  this  all;  there  is  a 
cryptic  allusion  to  a  Friday,  which  by  its 
context  identifies  the  terrible  night  when 
Edward  III.  seized  Mortimer  with  his 
alleged  mistress  the  queen.  For  express 


parallels  and  proofs  reference  may  again  be 
made  to  the  Antiquary  for  August. 

Now  to  be  set  in  its  historical  light  is  the 
sense  of  a  series  of  references  (not  all  con- 
secutive, yet  plain  enough  notwithstanding), 
to  a  countess  who  is  a  duchess  and  to  a  duke 
who  is  her  enemy.  This  countess-duchess  is 
rescued  by  Arthur,  and  the  duke  is  taken 
prisoner.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  has  neither 
countess,  nor  duchess,  nor  rescue,  nor  duke  : 
the  episode  is,  like  .Crecy  and  Winchelsea, 
an  intrusion.  My  intention  is  to  submit 
evidences  that  the  episode  owes  its  entire 
suggestion  to  the  Anglo-French  war  in 
Brittany,  that  the  countess  -  duchess  was 
Jeanne  de  Montfort,  and  that  the  duke  was 
Charles  of  Blois. 

Where  the  object  of  the  adapter  of  history 
as  a  romance  motive  is  not  to  present  his 
matter  in  the  manner  of  the  historical 
chanson  de  geste,  but  to  bring  in  his  material, 
as  it  were,  sideways  into  the  theme,  so  that 
those  who  know  will  understand,  and  those 
who  do  not  know  will  go  on  with  the  story, 
it  is  natural  to  expect  considerable  freedom 
in  the  treatment.  Our  alliterative  poet  was 
following  the  main  outline  prescribed  for 
him  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  He  never 
deviated  very  far  from  the  ground  plan  so 
defined.  But  here  and  there  he  fitted  to  the 
stage  scenery  of  Arthur  the  historical  pro- 
perties of  Edward  III.  No  one  would  expect 
to  find  this  accomplished  with  any  strict 
regard  to  chronology  ;  one  would  look,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  for  inconsistencies  and  for 
poetic  licence ;  so  we  shall  find  enough  of 
these  when  we  examine  the  use  to  which 
the  poet  turned  the  episode  of  the  Duchess  of 
Brittany.  The  earliest  -intimations  of  the 
presence  of  this  source  are  a  little  indefinite 
and  contradictory,  but  a  comparison  of  'Morte 
Arthure'  with  Geoffrey's  text  early  reveals 
certain  peculiar  suppressions  and  additions. 
Some  of  these  appear  in  the  treatment  of 
the  baron  of  Brittany,  amongst  them  fall- 
ing to  be  reckoned  the  fact  of  his  imprison- 
ment : — 

Sir  Howell  that  es  in  herde  bandez. 

'M.  A.,'l.  1180. 

Of  more  concern  for  present  objects  is  the 
process  of  modification  adopted  towards  the 
victim  of  the  giant  of  St.  Michael's  Mount. 
In  Geoffrey  she  is  the  niece  of  Hoel  of  Brittany. 
In  our  poem  she  is  the  Duchess  of  Brittany, 
she  is  captured  "  beside  Reynes,"  she  is  the 
cousin  of  Arthur's  wife,  and  there  is  no 
mention  of  her  relation  to  Hoel.  The  giant, 
it  will  be  noticed  from  the  message  addressed 
to  King  Arthur,  has  done  great  havoc  in 
Cotentin : — 
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In  the  contree  of  Constantyne    no    kynde  has  he 

levede 
Withowttyn  kydd  castells  enclosid  wyth  walles. 

The  duchez  of  Bretayne  todaye  has  he  takyn 
Beside    Reynes    as    scho    rade    witk     hire    ryche 
knyghttes. 

Scho  was  flour  of  all  Fraunce  or  of  fyfe  rewmes 
And  one  of  the  fayreste  that  fourmede  was  evere, 
The  gentilleste  jo  well  ajuggede  with  lordes 
Fro  Geen  unto  Geron  by  Jhesu  of  heyen  ! 
Scho  was  thy  wyfes  cosyn,  knowe  it  if  the  lykez, 
Comen  of  the  rycheste  that  rengnez  in  erthe. 

'  M.  A.,'  11.  84S-9,  852-3,  860-5. 

That  these  are  poetical  allusions  to  the  war 
of  Brittany  is  inferred  because  of  the  pointed 
intrusions  upon  the  base-narrative  of  Geoffrey. 
Brittany  was  overrun  by  Charles  of  Blois, 
supported  by  the  French  king  ;  in  1342  he 
was  besieging  its  chief  fortresses  ;  the  duchess 
was  Jeanne  de  Montfort,  wife  of  Jean  de 
Montfort,  who  had  done  homage  to  Ed- 
ward III.  for  Brittany,  and  whose  cause 
Edward  had  espoused  ;  Ilennes  was  the 
capital  of  Brittany,  and  Montfort  itself,  the 
name-giving  seat  of  the  ducal  family,  was, 
as  may  be  seen  from  modern  maps,  quite 
close  to  Ilennes.  As  regards  the  picture  of 
the  qualities  of  the  duchess,  it  is  enough  to 
recall  the  words  of  Jehan  le  Bel,  given  wider 
vogue  by  Froissart,  declaring  that  she  had 
the  heart  of  a  lion("avoit  cuer  de  lyon  "), 
and  was  a  woman  of  grand  courage  ('Jehan 
le  Bel,'  ed.  Polain,  i.  248). 

One  element  only  of  the  description  re- 
mains unnoticed.  Geoffrey  calls  her  Helen, 
never  dubs  her  duchess,  and  mentions  no 
kinship  to  Arthur  ;  our  poet  suppresses  the 
Christian  name,  and  styles  herduchess  and  the 
cousin  of  Arthur's  wife.  Historically,  Jeanne 
de  Flandre,  wife  of  Jean  de  Montfort,  Cornte 
de  Montfort  and  Duke  of  Brittany,  was  a 
daughter  of  Count  Louis  I.  of  Flanders. 
Pedigrees  are  troublesome  things,  and  I  do 
not  profess  them;  but  this  is  certain— that 
whether  Jeanne  de  Montfort  was  or  was  not 
a  cousin  of  Queen  Philippa  of  Hainault,  she 
was  styled  in  1344  by  Edward  III.  "  dilecta 
consanguinea  nostra  Ducissa  Britannie " 
(Rymer's  'Foxiera,'  10  July,  1344).  Perhaps 
the  combination  of  these  things  will  suffice 
to  let  me  start  to  other  elements  of  my  argu- 
ment with  an  initial  acceptance  of  pro- 
bability and  reason  for  my  case.  If  Pyrrho 
is  not  yet  dead,  peradventure  he  will  favour 
me  with  his  rival  method  of  explaining  why 
the  poet  chose  to  vary  in  these  particular 

Particulars,  both  positive  and  negative,  from 
is  original. 

We  leave  the  episode  of  the  giant  behind 
us ;  the  poet  deals  with  it  much  in  the  manner 


of  Geoffrey's  story.  We  pass  beyond  the 
victorious  march  of  Arthur  to  the  scene  of 
battle  with  the  emperor  ;  we  see  the  Romans 
vanquished,  and  then  we  reach  the  episode 
of  Metz,  which  is  entirely  unexplained  by 
anything  in  Geoffrey.  Mrs.  Banks  has  very 
correctly  said,  in  her  notes  to '  Morte  Arthure,' 
1.  2396,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  Metz 
episode  "to  the  landing  in  Britain  the  poet 
departs  entirely  from  the  chronicles."  Re- 
course to  Jeanne  de  Montfort  will,  however, 
give  us  very  considerable  help  towards  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  poetic  source. 
First  note  of  all  struck  in  describing  the 
events  that  culminate  at  Metz  is  a  dispute 
over  the  succession  to  a  lordship  or  dukedom. 
Arthur  declares  that  he  will  arbitrate  and 
judge,  and  dispose  of  "that  ducherye"  at 
his  will,  settling  accounts  at  the  same  time 
very  sternly  with  a  rebellious  duke  : — 

That  es  Lorayne  the  leje  I  kepe  noghte  to  layne, 
The  lordchipe  es  lovely  as  ledes  me  telles. 
I  will  that  ducherye  devyse  and  dele  as  me  lykes 
And  seyn  dresse  with  the  duke  if  destyny  suffre  :     • 
The  renke  rebell  has  bene  unto  my  rownde  table 
Redy  aye  with  Romaynes  and  ryotte  my  landes. 
We  sail  rekken  full  rathe,  if  reson  so  happen,   • 
Who  has  ryghte  to  that  rente  by  ryche  Gode  of 
heven!  'M.  A.,' 11.  2398-405. 

Processes  of  explanation  are  usually  the 
sounder  the  simpler,fhey  are;  ReadJLorayne 
as  a  poetic  equivalent  of  Brittany  (the 
successsion  to  which  was  left  debatable  on 
the  death  of  Duke  Jean  III.  in  1341),  and 
the  interpretation  is  historically  perfect.  It 
gives  us  the  disputed  dukedom  claimed  by 
Jean  de  Montfort,  uncle  of  Duke  Jean  III.,  and 
by  Charles  of  Blois,  husband  of  theduke's  niece. 
Montfort  is  the  vassal  and  the  ally,  and  is 
under  the  wing  of  Edward  III.,  who  supported 
his  claim  to  the  duchy.  Charles  of  Blois  has 
the  duchy  awarded  to  him  by  the  "Romaynes," 
in  the  person  of  Philip  de  Valois,  King  of 
France.  Fate  was  on  the  side  of  the  Mont- 
fort claim  backed  by  the  Round  Table  of 
Edward  III.,  who,  indeed,  "dressed  with  the 
[rival]  duke  "'to  very  effective  purpose.  The 
story  is  told  in  all  the  French  histories  ;  but 
perhaps  a  single  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  historical  poem  'C'est  le  Libvre  du 
Bon  Jehan,  Due  de  Bretaigne,'  edited  as  an 
afterpiece  to  Cuvelier's  '  Chronique  de 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin,'  by  E.  Charriere,  in 
1839. 

In  the  poem  of  '  Morte  Arthure,'  after  many 
adventures  intervening,  the  advance  of  Arthur 
and  his  knights  toward  Metz  accomplishes  its 
aim.  There  has  been  battle  with  varying 
fortune.  On  the  one  hand  the  duke  has  been 
taken  (3023) ;  on  Arthur's  side,  as  a  messenger 
tells  him, 
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All  thy  chevallrous  men  faire  are  eschewede, 
Bot  a  childe  Chasteleynne  myschance  es  befallen. 

JV1  •  •/*••) 


A  siege  train  is  in  position  round  the  walls 
of  Metz,  churches  and  chapels  are  being 
knocked  down  by  the  attack,  a  great  assault 
is  being  led  by  King  Arthur.  Then  comes  a 
most  peculiar  situation—  a  countess-duchess, 
from  the  crenelles  of  the  castle,  implores 
Arthur  to  send  her  succour.  Undeniably 
there  is  some  confusion  here.  One  labours  to 
understand  what  the  duchess  was  doing  there  ; 
but  the  substantial  outcome  is  that  Arthur, 
telling  her  that  the  duke  is  "in  daungere," 
takes  her  under  his  protection,  and  in  the 
end  provides  for  the  dowry  of  the  duchess 
and  her  children.  It  is  best  to  quote  the 
lines:  — 

Thane  the  duchez  hire  dyghte  with  damesels  ryche, 
The  cowntas  of  Crasyn,  with  hir  clere  maydyns, 
Knelis  down  in  the  kyrnellestharethekynghovede. 

We  beseke  3ow,  sir,  as  soveraynge  and  lorde 
That  3e  safe  us  todaye  for  sake  of  joure  Criste  ! 
Send  us  some  socoure  and  saughte  with  the  pople 
Or  the  cet6  be  sodaynly  with  assawte  wonnen. 

Sail  no  mysse  do  }ow,  ma  dame,  that  to  me  lenges  : 
I  gif  3ow  chartire  of  pese  and  3oure  cheefe  maydens, 
The  childire,  and  the  chaste  men,  the  chevalrous 

knyghtez  : 

The  duke  es  in  daungere,  dredes  it  bott  littyll  : 
He  sail  idene  (?)  the  full  wele,  dout  3ow  noghte  elles. 
4  M.  A.,'  11.  3044-6,  3050-3,  3057-61. 

Meanwhile  the  rebel  duke  has  fared  ill  :  — 

The  duke  to  Dovere  es  dyghte  and  all  his  dere 

knyghtez 
To  duelle  in  dawngere  and  dole  the  dayes  of  hys 

lyve.  'M.  A.,  '11.  3066-7. 

The  victorious  Arthur  makes  disposal  of 
the  conquered  territory  at  will,  appointing 
captains  and  constables,  and  assigning  lands 
to  divers  lords  as  well  as 

A  dowere  for  the  duchez  and  hir  dere  ohildire. 

4M.  A.,'  1.3088. 

Of  all  which  the  parable  is  surprisingly 
complete.  Shift  the  scene  from  Metz  to 
Hennebont  in  Brittany,  and  again  the  details 
of  history  almost  to  a  fraction  fall  into  line 
with  the  romance.  The  annals  of  1340  to 
1345  have  much  to  tell  concerning  the  battles 
and  sieges  in  which  the  dauntless  Countess 
of  Montfort,  who  was  Duchess  of  Brittany, 
played  a  part  as  strenuous  as  it  was 
picturesque.  Decisive  tokens  in  the  argu- 
ment of  identification  of  the  lady  who  in 
lines  3044  and  3045  is  called  first  "  the 
duchess  "  and  then  "  the  Countess  of  Crasyn  " 
are  not  only  that  Jeanne  de  Montfort  was 
both  Countess  of  Montfort  and  Duchess  of 
Brittany,  but  that  Crasyn  seems  to  be  a 
form  of  Carhaix,  the  name  of  a  place  adjacent 


to  Hennebont,  and  also  one  of  the  duchess's 
possessions,  appearing  in  Jehan  le  Bel's 
narrative  of  the  period  as  Craaiz,  a  centre  of 
the  military  operations  (Jehan  le  Bel,  i.  306, 
309).  That  annalist  describes  (i.  287-317)  her 
gallant  defence  of  Hennebont  in  1342,  when 
besieged  by  Charles  of  Blois,  telling  how  she 
watched  from  a  window  of  the  castle  ("  par 
une^des  fenetres  du  chastel ")  for  the  coming 
of  English  succour.  Sir  Walter  Manny  led 
the  relieving  force,  which  raised  the  siege. 
The  duchy  was  held  as  a  fief  from  Edward  III., 
who  was  truly  enough  "  sovereign  and  lord  " 
(see  1.  3050).  It  was  to  procure  Edward's 
support  in  the  plea  for  the  dukedom  that 
Montfort  did  him  homage.  Edward  very 
earnestly  supported  the  duchess's  cause.  He 
had  made  her  husband  Earl  of  Richmond  in 
return  for  his  homage  and  fealty.  The  appeal 
for  help  which  the  poet  makes  her  utter  from 
the  battlements  of  Metz  not  only  echoes  the 
history  of  the  siege  of  Hennebont,  but  figura- 
tively indicates  the  actual  supplication  ad- 
dressed to  Edward  by  her  on  her  visit  to 
England  (Jehan  le  Bel,  ii.  6-13).  Her  two 
children  are  reported  to  have  gone  with 
her  to  England.  Montfort  himself  became 
a  prisoner  of  the  French  king,  the  fact  no 
doubt  alluded  to  in  1.  1180,  abo^e  quoted, 
referring  to  the  hard  bonds  of  Sir  Howell. 
But  alongside  of  these  cumulative  factors  of 
identification  must  specially  be  noticed  the  fact 
that  the  duchess's  enemy,  the  rival  duke,  is 
"takyn'Xl-  3023),  and  as  the  sequel  of  captivity 
is  "  in  daungere  "  (1.  3060),  that  is,  under  the 
power  of  Arthur.  More  express  is  the  state- 
ment that  he  and  his  knights  have  been  sent 
to  Dover  as  prisoners  (11. 3066-7).  Actually  the 
rival  duke  Charles  of  Blois  was  captured  at 
Roche  Dorrien  in  1347  and  sent  prisoner  to 
England.  Probably  he  went  vid  Calais,  as 
Froissart  says.  Along  with  him  were  many 
of  his  knights.  He  remained  long  a  prisoner, 
although  not  quite  for  all  the  days  of  his 
life  :— 

L'en  mena  Charles  en  Angleterre 

Comme  prisonnier  de  droicte  guerre, 

Et  mains  autres  de  sa  partie 

Furent  menez,  n'en  doubte  mie. 

'  Libvre  du  Bon  Jehan,'  11.  445-8. 
It  only  remains  to  say  that  there  was  much 
fighting  round  Hennebont,  and  that  in  course 
of  it  the  capture  of  the  "  chastelain  de  Guin- 
gant "  was  one  of  the  casualties  of  the  vic- 
torious side  (Jehan  le  Bel,  i.  287,  314).  He 
may  be  reckoned  as  the  "  child  chasteleynne  " 
whose  mischance  is  mentioned  in  1.  3028.  He 
was  "  ung  vaillant  homme  qu'on  clamoit  le 
chastelain  de  Guingant,"  and  had  been  with 
the  duchess  during  the  siege.  There  are  left 
for  acuter  students  of  heraldry  and  history 
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than  I  can  pretend  to  be  several  problem,, 
relative  to  the  episodes  dealt  with  between 
lines  2390  and  3090,  including  specially  the 
personalities  and  exploits  of  Sir  Florent  anc 
Sir  Priamus,  and  the  determination  of  the 
bearer  of  the  arms  described  in  lines  2521-4  : 
He  bare  gessenande  in  golde  thre  grayhondes  of  sable, 
With  chapes  a  cheynes  of  chalke  whyte  sylver, 
A  charebocle  in  the  cheefe  chawngande  of  hewes, 
And  a  cheefe  anterous  ;  chalange  who  lykes. 

The  adventure  described  in  11.  2464-77,  where 
the  drawbridge  falls,  suggests,  however  in- 
distinctly, the  risky  encounter  of  Edward  III. 
with  Geoffrey  de  Charnai  near  Calais  in  1349, 
but  the  elements  recognizable,  scarcely  estab- 
lish the  identification.  All  tuat  is  claimed 
so  far  is  that  so  many  and  so  pointedly  appli- 
cable to  Jeanne  de  Montfort  and  Charles  of 
Blois  are  the  allusions  of  which  historical 
interpretations  are  given  above,  that  they 
not  only  exclude  the  possibility  of  accidental 
coincidence,  but  can  be  accounted  for  on  no 
other  basis  than  mine.  And  if  doubt  re- 
mained it  would  be  enough  to  urge  that 
where  Crecy  is,  and  Wiuchelsea,  and  the 
arraignment  of  Mortimer,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  welcoming  Jeanne  de 
Montfort  as  a  heroic  figure  in  a  neroic  poem 
written  not  without  a  distinct  political  pur- 
pose of  glorification  of  her  "cousin"  King 
Edward  III.  and  his  Table  Round.  Oppor- 
tunely we  may  call  to  mind  that  this  valiant 
countess  had  her  feats  celebrated  in  song  of 
her  own  time.  Jehan  le  Bel  (ii.  11,  18)  falls 
foul  of  one  of  these  works,  "  ung  livre  rime 
que  ung  jongleur  a  fait,"  which  was  too 
imaginative  to  serve  as  a  safe  guide  to  history. 
Jeanne  de  Montfort,  indeed,  has,  both  in  our 
island  and  in  France,  been  an  inspiration  of 
history,  of  art,  and  of  romance. 

GEO.  NEILSON. 


DR.  JOHN  BOND. 

UNDER  the  heading  'Bond,  John,  LL.D. 
(1612-1676),  Puritan  Divine,'  in  the  'D.N.B.,' 
v.  340,  two  distinct  persons  are  confused — 
viz., 

1.  John  Bond,   LL.D.,  Master  of  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

2.  John  Bond,  Puritan  divine,  Master  of 
the  Savoy  Hospital. 

This  is  a  time-honoured  confusion,  coun- 
tenanced by  Wood's  '  Athenae  Oxon.,' ii.  115-18 
(Bliss),  by  Ward's  '  Lives  of  Gresham  Pro- 
fessors'  (1740),  p.  247,  and  by  Hutchins's 
Hist,  of  Dorset,'  i.  603  (ed.  1861).  The 
'  D  N.B.'  followed  these  authorities.  But  the 
House  of  Commons'  '  Journals '  show  that  a 
mistake  has  been  made. 


"  John  Bond,  LL.D.,"  'sat  in  the  Long  Par- 
liament, as  a  member  for  Weymouth  and 
Melcombe  Regis  borough  ('  Return  of  Mem 
bers,'  i.  488),  being  elected  under  the  writ 
issued  upon  the  order  made  by  the  House 
on  25  Sept.,  1645  ('Journals,'  iv.  286).  On 

26  March,  1646,  the  House  resolved  (ibid.,  489), 
"That  this  House  doth  approve  of  the  election 

of  John  Bond,  Doctor  of  the  Civil  Law,  a  member 
of  this  House,  to  be  Master  of  Trinity  Hall  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge." 

"Dr.  John  Bond,"  the  member,  was  on  the 
"  Committee  of  Lords  and  Commons  to  ad- 
judge and  determine  scandalous  offences," 
appointed  by  an  ordinance,  dated  5  June, 
1646,  for  the  settling  "of  the  Presbyteriall 
Government  in  the  Church  of  England " 
(printed  London,  1646);  see  '  Journals,' iv.  562. 
He  was,  presumably,  the  "Dr.  John  Bond 
who  was  recorder  of  Weymouth,  his  Parlia- 
mentary constituency,  in  Sept.,  1646  (Hist. 
MSS.  Com.,  Rep.  V.,  App.,  pp  587-8  ;  see 
also  Hutchins's  '  Dorset,'  ii.  440). 

John  Bond,  the  Puritan  divine,  preached 
before  the  House  of  Commons  at  church  on 

27  March,  1644 ;  22  Aug.,  1645  ;  19  July  and 
7  Sept.,  1648;    11   July  and  5  Nov.,   1649; 
26  July,  1650;  and  26  Aug.,  1651.     On  each 
occasion    the    House    ordered    one    or    two 
members*  to  give  thanks  from  the  House  to 
"Mr.  Bond"  for  his    sermon,  and    usually 
requested  that  the  sermon  should  be  printed 
('Journals,'  iii.  439;  iv.  252;  v.  640;  vi.  10, 
261, 318,  447  ;  vii.  6).    The  preacher  evidently 
was  not  a  member  of  the  House,  and  he  seems 
to  be  distinguished  in  the  'Journals'  from 
John   Bond,  LL.D.,  by  his  plainer  title  of 
"  Mr."    In  one  place  ('Journals,'  v.  633)  he  is 
styled  "Mr.  Bond,  Master  of  the  Savoye." 
As  to  the  appointment  of  "Mr.  Bond"  to 
the  Savoy  for  his  life  in  December,  1645,  see 
'Journals,'  iv.  167,  372,  385,  389. 

While  he  was  Master  of  the  Savoy  the 
preacher  made  a  lease,  "in  trust  for  his 
wife,"  of  the  .manors  of  Dengie,  Essex,  and 

arstang,  Lancashire,  which  belonged  to  the 
nospital.  In  1660  Parliament  apparently 
refused  to  confirm  this  lease,  and  "  Mr.  Bond  " 
was  referred  to  as  "  the  late  pretended  Master 
of  the  Savoy"  (Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  Rep.  VII., 
App.,  p.  131).  No  marriage  by  "  John  Bond, 
LL.D.,"  is  mentioned  in  the  pedigree  of  Bond 
'ri  Hutchins's  'Dorset,'  i.  603. 

According  to  that  pedigree,  "John  Bond, 
LL.D.,"  died  in  1676.  Possibly  "the  late 
Dretended  Master  of  the  Savoy"  was  dead 
n  1660.  At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  before 


The  "Mr.  Bond"  who  was  sometimes  ordered 
M  give  the  thanks  was,  presumably,  Dennis  Bond, 
M.P.  for  Dorchester  ('  D.N.J3.,'  v.  337). 
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that  year  he  had  been  succeeded  at  the  Savoy 
by  William  Hooke,  Oliver  Cromwell's  chap- 
lain. By  12  Car.  II.,  c.  31,  s.  11,  Parliament 
refused  to  confirm  "William  Hooke  "in  the 
mastership  of  the  hospital  —  a  fact  which 
settles  the  doubt  whether  Hooke  was  at  any 
time  Master  there,  which  is  raised  in  Hooke's 
life  in  the  'D.N.B.,'  xxvii.  279.  See  also 
Noble's  'House  of  Cromwell,'  i.  342,  third 
edition. 

From  the  "  Epistle  Dedicatory  "  before  one 
of  his  sermons  ('  Occasus  Occidentalis.'  printed 
London,  1645)  it  appears  that  the  preacher 
was  born  at  Chard,  in  Somerset.  See  the 
foot-note  to  the  '  Athense,'  ii.  115.  This  refer- 
ence to  Chard  suggests  that  the  preacher 
was  educated,  not  at  Cambridge,  as  has  been 
generally  supposed,  but  at  Oxford,  being  the 
member  of  Wadham  College  thus  described 
in  Gardiner's  'Registers'  of  that  College, 
i.  115:— 

"John  Bond.  M[atriculated]  12  Oct.  1632. 
(Somerset,  fil.  Johannis  Bond  de  Chard,  pleb.  jet. 
20.)  C.  M.  [Caution  Money]  received  20  June  1632, 
restored  28  April  1637.  B.A.  3  July  1633.  B.C.L. 
11  Dec.  1634.  Mr.  Bond  vacated  the  Study  towards 
the  College  in  the  South  Crest  12  Jan.  1636." 

The  preacher  probably  never  rose  above 
the  degree  of  B.C.L.  (see  'Cat.  Lib.  Imp. 
Bibl.  Bodleianse,'  i.  295,  1843);  and  the 
idea  that  he  was  of  Cambridge  probably 
sprang  from  his  being  confused  with  the 
Master  of  Trinity  Hall.  I  suppose  that 
the  latter  was  identical  with  the  John 
Bond,  LL.D.,  who  in  1645  was  fellow 
of  St.  Catherine's  Hall,  Cambridge,  and 
also  with  the  John  Bond,  LL.D.,  who  in 
1649  became  Professor  of  Law  at  Gresham 
College,  London.  I  have  not,  however,  con- 
sulted the  records  of  these  colleges,  by  which 
this  supposition  can  perhaps  be  tested ; 
and  we  can  hardly  make  two  John  Bonds 
grow  where  one  grew  before  without  fore- 
seeing the  possibility  of  a  third  springing  up. 

On  20  Jan.,  1650/1,  a  John  Bonde  joined 
the  Inner  Temple.  He  is  described  in  the 
Admission  Book  as  "Doctor  juris  civilis, 
filius  et  heres  appareris  Denis  Bonde,  de 
Dorchester,  armigeri."  The  'Calendar  of 
Inner  Temple  Records,'  ii.  298,  states  that  on 
4  Feb.,  1650/1,  "John  Bond,  D.C.L.,  a  master 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  member  of  this 
society,"  was  made  "  an  associate  to  the 
bench."  He  had  been  admitted  Master  in 
Chancery  on  22  May,  1650,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  this  office  by  Arthur  Barnardiston 
on  3  May,  1655  (Hardy's  'Catalogue  of  Lord 
Chancellors,'  93).  The  memorandum  of  his 
admission  to  this  mastership,  which  is  en- 
rolled at  the  Record  Office  (Petty  Bag, 


Officers'  Admissions,  No.  2,  entry  33),  styles 
him  "  Johannes  Bond,  Juris  Civilis  Doctor." 

The  authorities  I  have  mentioned  present 
their  composite  personage  as  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Dennis  Bond,  of  Dorchester,  who  in 
February,  1648/9,  became  member  of  the 
Council  of  State  (see  '  D.N.B.,'  v.  337).  Pre- 
sumably this  Dennis  Bond  was  father  of  the 
Master  in  Chancery,  an  j  that  mastership  and 
the  mastership  of  Trinity  Hall  may  have  been 
served  by  the  same  John  Bond.  The  point 
appears  to  need  further  light.  But  it  seems 
clear  that  the  Master  of  Trinity  Hall  and 
the  Master  of  the  Savoy  were  distinct 
persons.  H.  C. 

CORONATION  ADVERTISEMENT  OF  1685.  —  I 
enclose  the  following  curious  advertisement, 
copied  from  the  London  Gazette  of  30  April, 
1685,  which  may  be  worth  recording,  as  it 
refers  to  the  coronation  of  James  II. :  — 

"  Lost  at  their  Majesties  Coronation  the  Button 
off  His  Majesties  Scepter,  set  about  with  24  small 
Diamonds,  three  rubies  and  three  Emeralds ;  a 
Pendant  Pearl  from  His  Majesties  Crown,  about 
9  Carats  or  30  Common  Grains,  and  about  16  Great 
Links  of  a  Gold  Chain.  Whoever  gives  Notice 
thereof  to  the  officers  of  His  Majesties  Jewel  House 
shall  be  well  rewarded." 

F.  G.  HILTON  PRICE. 

"  BARRATOR."— The  'N.E.D.'  gives  various 
forms  of  this  word  in  the  sense,  among  others, 
of  "one  who  vexatiously  raises,  or  incites  to 
litigation."  The  following  is  another  form 
of  the  same  word  : — 

"And  let  ye  Judge  know  from  us  that  wee  ex- 
pect he  maintaine  the  gravity,  integrity  &  autho- 
rity of  his  Office  :  and  that  he  doth  not  bring  a 
disrepute  on  the  Court  of  Bombay  by  lightness, 
paritiality  [sic],  self-seeking,  or  countenancing 
common  Barristers  in  wch  sort  of  vermine  they 
say  Bombay  is  very  unhappy."  —  Letter  of  Ger. 
Aungier  and  others  of  the  Council  of  Surat,  dated 
8  February,  1675/6,  in  '  Selections  from  Letters  of 
Bombay  Secretariat,'  ed.  G.  W.  Forrest  (Bombay, 
1887),  vol.  i.  p.  81. 

EMERITUS. 

"  CONCERT  " :  "  DANCE."  —  The  ultimate 
etymology  of  "concert,"  the  Fr.  concert,  It. 
concerto,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  clearly 
made  out  by  the  lexicographers.  Dr.  Murray 
in  'H.E.D.'  has  an  interesting  note  on  the 
verb.  He  mentions  three  conjectures :  (1)  that 
the  It.  concerto  is  derived  from  the  verb 
concertare,  to  agree  or  tune  together,  and  that 
the  Italian  is  identical  with  the  Lat.  concer- 
tare, to  contend,  dispute ;  (2)  that  the  It. 
concertare  is  identical  with  a  Lat.  *consertare, 
a  derivative  of  conserere,  to  join  or  fit  together; 
and  (3)  that  It.  concerto,  concertare,  were 
perversions  of  conserto,  consertare,  under  the 
influence  of  concento.  With  regard  to  con- 
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jecture  (1)  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  connect  the 
idea  of  agreement,  harmony,  concert,  with 
that  of  dispute,  strife,  contention.  I  think 
that  conjecture  (2)  is  correct,  and  that  the  It. 
concert-are  points  to  an  original  *consertnre. 
I  think  also  that  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  adopt  conjecture  (3)  that 
the  change  from  consertare  to  concertare  was 
due  to  the  influence  of  concento. 

The  question  whether  in  the  Romanic 
languages  an  nc  (i.e.,  an  nts)  may  represent 
an  original  ns  has  within  the  last  few  years 
engaged  the  attention  of  many  philologists, 
and  such  a  development  appears  to  have 
been  fully  established.  The  point  is  treated 
with  much  learning  and  acumen  by  Mr. 
J.  D.  M.  Ford  in  his  interesting  article  on 
'The  Old  Spanish  Sibilants'  in  the  Harvard 
University  Studies  and  Notes,  vol.  vii.  p.  68 
(1900).  Mr.  Ford  refers  us  to  the  following 
authorities  on  the  subject  :  Schuchardt 
in  Romania,  iii.  285  ;  P.  Meyer  in  Romania, 
vii.  107  ;  Revue  des  Langues  Romanes, 
v.  333  ;  Meyer-Liibke,  i.  500.  This  sound- 
change  seems  to  have  been  very  common  in 
Old  Spanish,  hence  in  the  '  Cid '  "  San 
^alvador  "  for  San  Salvador;  "  9errar  "  for  Lat. 
serrare,  due  to  the  compound  "encerrar"  for 
Lat.  inserrare.  Hence  may  be  explained  the 
c  in  M.E.  cendal,  a  word  common  to  Provencal, 
Old  French,  and  Spanish,  from  a  phrase  in 
sendalo,  Low  Lat.  sendalum  being  connected 
with  Greek  o-ivSwi/  (Indian  muslin). 

From  the  above  it  may  be  seen  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  said  on  phonetic  grounds 
against  the  identification  of  a  Romanic 
dan7M,re(E.  dance)  with  an  Old  German  danson. 
But  the  identification  seems  to  me  to  be  on 
other  grounds  very  doubtful.  The  widely 
spread  German  nations  had  various  words 
for  this  delightful  art,  but  amongst  them  the 
word  danson  does  not  appear.  The  Goths  in 
Mcesia  used  laikan,  laiks  (Luke  xv.  25),  the 
English  frician  (Matt.  xi.  17),  tumbian  (Matt, 
xiv.  6),  and  plegian  (Lindisfarne).  In  the 
'Heliand'  the  word  is  spilon  (German  spielen). 
The  Germans  and  English  also  borrowed  from 
the  Latin  saltare  the  forms  salzon  (Tatian) 
and  saltian  (Luke  vii.  32),  and  the  Goths 
borrowed  from  the  Slavs  plinsjan  (Matt.  xi. 
17).  It  seems  extremely  improbable  that,  a 
popular  word  for  the  saltatory  art  already 
existing  in  Latin,  a  word  should  have  been 
borrowed  by  the  Romanic  nations  from  the 
Germans,  and  that  that  word  should  not  have 
been  one  of  the  above-cited  words,  words 
in  common  use,  but  a  rare  word  like  danson, 
which  did  not  mean  to  dance,  but  to  stretch 
(cp.  Ger.  dehneri).  COMESTOR  OXONIENSIS. 


"  CHESNUT."— Although  the  spelling-"  ches- 
nut "  is  common  enough  at  the  present  time 
in  the  descriptive  terms  used  regarding 
horses,  it  is  not  accepted  as  a  correct  literary 
form.  The  '  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary '  marks 
it  as  archaic.  Still,  if  we  are  to  accept  Mr. 
W.  M.  llossetti's  readings,  Shelley  appears  to 
have  used  this  spelling  of  the  word.  In 
'  Rosalind  and  Helen,'  e.g  ,  the  opening  speech 
of  Helen  recalls  "our  land," 

Whose  wilds  and  floods, 
Barren  and  dark  although  they  be, 

Were  dearer  than  these  chesnut  woods. 

A  little  later  the  same  speaker  says  : — 

In  the  dell  of  yon  dark  chesnut  wood 
Is  a  stone  seat,  a  solitude 
Less  like  our  own. 

In  theminutice  of  style  Shelley  was  notoriously 
careless,  but,  as  "chesnut"  was  a  form  which 
he  simply  continued,  his  usage  should,  per- 
haps, rescue  it  yet  awhile  from  the  company 
of  effete  archaisms.  Etymologically,  of  course, 
the  spelling  is  indefensible. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

[The  'H.E.D.'  has  some  interesting  information 
on  chesnut :  "  Chtxten  -  nut  was  soon  reduced  to 
chestenut,  chestnut,  and  chesnut ;  the  last  was  the 
predominant  form  (8'2  per  cent,  of  instances  ex- 
amined) from  1570  to  c.  1820,  and  is  used  in  all 
the  editions  of  Bailey^  chestnut  was  adopted  by 
Johnson,  and  prevails  ih  current  use."] 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to  them 
direct. 

COLERIDGE  BIBLIOGRAPHY. — I  am  preparing 
for  immediate  (private)  publication  an  ex- 
haustive bibliography  of  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, and  intend  to  include  a  list  of  the 
volumes  enriched  by  his  marginalia.  Some 
of  these  books  are  now  accessible  in  the 
British  Museum,  but  a  large  number  were 
scattered  in  the  sale  of  the  libraries  of  Lamb, 
Southey,  Prof.  J.  H.  Green,  and  others.  As 
I  desire  to  indicate  the  present  whereabouts 
of  all  volumes  annotated  by  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
may  I  ask  the  courtesy  of  a  brief  note  in  an 
early  number  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  your  readers  to  my  search  ?  I  shall  be 
grateful  for  any  information  concerning  these 
marginalia  or  other  interesting  Coleridgeana. 
JOHN  Louis  HANEY. 

Central  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

TITLE  OF  BOOK  WANTED. — In  a  book  of 
short  stories,  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  was  one 
called  'An  Old  Woman  of  the  Sea,' describing 
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the  match-making  designs  in  her  own  favour 
of  a  lady  no  longer  young,  and  how  the 
quarry  escaped  by  leaving  her  on  board  a 
friend's  yacht  and  steaming  away  in  his 
own.  What  was  the  title  of  the  book  ? 

T.  S.  B. 

CAVALIER  AND  KOUNDHEAD  FAMILIES  OF 
CARMARTHEN  AND  GLAMORGAN.  —  Is  there 
any  record  of  the  Cavalier  and  Roundhead 
families  of  Carmarthen  and  Glamorgan  ?  The 
Shewens  and  the  Mansels  both  took  part  in 
the  Civil  War.  Is  it  recorded  on  which  side 
these  families  fought  1  T.  M.-S. 

"  IN  MATTERS  OF  COMMERCE   THE  FAULT  OF 

THE    DUTCH."  —  As    an    old    subscriber    to 
'  N.   &  Q.,'   may   I  ask   you  to   obtain  for 
me  a  correct  reference  to  the  source  of  the 
frequently  quoted  words  : — 
In  matters  of  commerce  the  fault  of  the  Dutch 
Is  asking  too  little  and  taking  too  much  ? 

I  have  searched  the  poetry  of  the  anti-Jaco- 
bins, but  cannot  find  it  there,  and  strangely, 
although  the  quotation  is  well  known,  there 
is  no  mention  of  it  in  any  of  the  dictionaries 
of  quotations.  E.  ERSKINE  SCOTT. 

[At  4th  S.  i.  438  the  full  correspondence  between 
Canning  and  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  in  which  the  verses 
were  first  given — very  interesting  it  is— is  printed. 
See  also  4»"  S.  i.  267,  302,  427.] 

CHARLES  J.  MATHEWS.  —  I  am  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  dates  of  his  appearances 
between  1837  and  1845  at  the  Olympic, 
Covent  Garden,  Drury  Lane,  and  Haymar- 
ket  theatres,  in  the  following  pieces  :  '  Deaf 
Lover,' '  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,  '  Lying  made 
Easy,'  '  Day  Well  Spent,'  '  Duel,'  '  Wolf  and 
the  Lamb,'  '  Perfection,'  '  Too  Late  for  Din- 
ner,' 'Free  and  Easy,'  Millamour  in  'Know 
Your  Own  Mind,'  and  '  Three  and  the  Deuce.' 
Will  correspondents  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  kindly  help 
me?  R.  WALTERS. 

WHITSUN  FARTHINGS. — In  a  churchwardens' 
book  at  Upton  Snodsbury,  Worcester,  occur 
the  following  entries  : — 

s.    d. 

1797,  June  12th.  Wisson  farthings       ...        10 

1798,  June  12th.  Pd.  for  Wisson  farthings          6 

1799,  Pd.  for  Wisson  farthings 10 

The  payment  would  thus  seem  to  have  varied 
in  amount.  What  was  the  basis  of  it  1  Was 
it  invariably  made  to  the  cathedral  1 

H.  KINGSFORD. 
Stoulton  Vicarage. 

"THE  LION  AND  THE  UNICORN  FIGHTING 
FOR  THE  CROWN."  —  What  are  the  origin  and 
signification  (if  any)  of  this  well  -  known 
rime  ?  There  was,  indeed,  once  upon  a  time 
a  battle  fought  at  Flodden  Field  ;  but  it  is 


many  a  long  day  since  that  chaste  but  super- 
cilious beast,  the  unicorn,  has  permitted  him- 
self to  be  chased  round  the  town  by  a  mere 
English  lion  (or  leopard).  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

BELL  INSCRIPTION. — I  should  like  to  com- 
mend to  the  notice  of  your  correspondents 
the  inscription  on  the  tenor  bell  at  Bitterley, 
Salop,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

+    IESV  LESEIGNE  SEYNT  ANNE   PERLE 

ORDYNAVNCE   ALEISSTURYE 

QVEDIV  ASOILE  PVRSAGAVNT  MERCY 

"  To  Jesus  the  Lord  and  St.  Anne  by  the 
ordinance  of  Alice  Sturye,  whom  God  absolve 
by  His  great  mercy."  GAVNT  is  for  GRAVNT, 
i.e.,  grand.  The  bell  belongs  to  a  class  familiar 
to  campanists,  the  stops  between  the  words 
being  heads  of  Edward  III.  and  Philippa. 
Thus  we  are  precluded  from  attributing  it 
to  a  date  earlier  than  1330.  But  I  believe 
Norman  -  French  monumental  inscriptions 
were  only  in  use  from  1290  to  1320  or  there- 
abouts ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  founder  of  this  bell  was  not 
the  original  owner  of  these  stamps.  There 
seems  to  be  some  difficulty  in  tracing  the  name 
of  Alice  Sturye  or  Stury,  but  a  recent  corre- 
spondent of  the  Shrewsbury  Chronicle  states 
that  there  were  two  Alice  Sturys  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century  :  one  the  wife 
of  Sir  William  Stury,  Knt.,  about  1318 ;  the 
other,  of  SodylJt,  wife  of  Richard  Stury, 
1332.  The  Herald  and  Genealogist  mentions 
an  Alice  Stury,  of  Lapford,  Devon,  said  to 
be  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Blount,  Knt., 
who  was  living  in  1413  (vol.  vi.  p.  14).  This 
lady,  if  her  connexion  with  Salop  could  be 
traced,  would  suit  best  with  the  probable 
date  of  the  bell.  I  should  be  most  grateful 
if  any  of  your  readers  could  throw  more  light 
on  the  subject.  H.  B.  WALTERS. 

VISITING  CARDS  IN  ITALY. — 

"  The  visiting  cards  in  Italy  are  commonly  orna- 
mented with  emblems  and  monuments  :  I  received 
cards  at  Verona  on  which  was  an  engraving  of  the 
amphitheatre ;  the  Venetians  have  on  theirs  the 
bridge  of  the  Rialto,  the  front  of  St.  Mark,  the 

columns  of  the  Piazzetta,   &c."  —  "Historical 

Travels  in  Italy by  M.  Valery. translated  by 

C.  E.  Clifton Paris,  Baudry's  European  Library, 

1852,"  p.  145,  note  2,  bk.  vi.  ch.  ii. 
Is  this  custom  entirely  obsolete  ?    The  date 
of  Valery's   travelling  and    living  in  Italy 
appears,  according  to  the  preface,   to  have 
been  about  1825  to  1835. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

CORNISH  MOTTO:  "ONE  AND  ALL." — So 
long  ago  as  September,  1851,  the  question 
was  asked  (1st  S.  iv.  174),  "Can  you  tell  me 
when  the  Cornish  motto  '  One  and  all '  was 
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adopted,  and  why  ? "  To  this  no  answer  was 
given,  and  I  believe  similar  queries  have 
since  remained  unanswered.  May  I  repeat 
it  now  1  DUNHEVED. 

SIGNS. — Will  any  reader  kindly  inform  me 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  following  signs :  "  Bas- 
sett's  Pole,"  "  Blankmakers'  Arms,"  "  Bull  and 
Spectacles,"  "Gate  Hangs  Well,"  "Logger- 
heads," "  Posada."  F.  J.  WROTTESLEY. 

[For  "Gate  Hangs  Well"  see  6th  S.  ii.  164,  259, 
335,  438,  524.] 

AMERICAN  KNEE-BREECHES.— In  an  article 
on  this  tremendous  question  the  Daily  News 
of  Monday  seems  to  assume  that  Mr.  Choate 
did  not  wear  breeches  at  thevAbbey.  Those 
who  saw  him  walk  up  the  nave  to  his  place 
say  he  did,  and  we  believe  that  as  a  fact 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Embassy,  like  Washington,  wore  "frock 
dress."  Why  not  ?  A.  K.  B. 

WEIGHT  OR  TOKEN. — I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion a  small  metal  disc,  apparently  of  brass, 
somewhat  less  in  size  than  a  farthing,  but 
thicker.  The  obverse  reads,  "  George  III. 
10s  5d";  the  reverse,  "2  Dwt.  16  Gr.  1772." 
The  lettering  is  raised,  and  there  is  an 
irregular  border,  suggesting  a  rope  pattern. 
Between  the  2  and  the  16  is  punctured  what 
looks  like  an  official  stamp,  such  as  is  used 
at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  to  mark  plate.  The 
figure  therein  is  extremely  small,  and  might 
be  a  covered  cup  or  jug  with  handle  and 
spout,  or  it  might  be  a  lion  rampant  with 
upturned  tail.  The  disc  is  in  a  perfectly 
sharp  and  clear  condition,  and  I  should  be 
much  obliged  for  any  information  as  to  the 
source  of  its  issue  and  use.  WM.  NORMAN. 

"BARBITONSOR." — I  have  in  my  possession 
an  old  parchment  deed  bearing  date  25  Nov., 
1719.  The  deed  is  in  Latin,  and  is  an  appoint- 
ment of  one  William  Skinner  to  an  office  of 
some  kind  in  connexion  with  Ely  Cathedral. 
After  the  usual  salutation,  "Omnibus  Christi 
Fidelibus,"  Robert  Mosse,  Professor  of  Theo- 
logy and  Dean  of  Ely  Cathedral,  appoints  (as 
follows) : — 

"  Dedisse,  concess'e  et  per  prcesentes  confirmasse 
(Julielmo  Skinner  servient  nostro  officium  Barbi- 
tonsoris  Eccl'ise  nostrse  Elien'  praedicta  et  ipsum 
Barbitonsorem  nostrum  Elien'  facimus,  constituimus 
et  ordinamus  per  prsesentes." 

The  deed  goes  on  to  relate  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  for  life,  and  that  an  annual  stipend 
of  61.  was  to  be  paid  to  the  appointee  for  his 
services,  but  I  am  at  present  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  those  services  were.  No  Latin 
dictionary  I  have  come  across  up  to  now 
gives  the  term  "  Barbitonsor,"  and  the 
opinions  of  my  friends  are  divided  as-  to 


whether  William  Skinner  was  a  barber  or 
something  to  do  with  the  orchestra"  of  the 
cathedral,  the  latter  theory  being  based  on 
the  Latin  word  "barbiton,"a  harp  or  lute. 
Enlightenment  would  be  very  gratefully 
received.  ERNEST  E.  HILLS. 

["  Barbitonsor  passim  occurrit  apud  Scriptores 
inferioris  aeui.  Vide  si  vis  Lobinellum  Hist.  Bri  tan. 
to.  2,  p.  560,"  &c.— '  Ducange  et  Carpentarii  Glos- 
sarium,'  i.  579,  s.v.] 

" WIG- WANDS":  "FAT-HALVES."—!  should 
be  greatly  obliged  by  any  one  telling  me  the 
derivation  of  the  word  ivig -wands  (or  wag- 
loands).  I  find  it  used  by  country  maids 
from  Wiltshire  and  the  Welsh  border  for  the 
grass  usually  called  totter-grass  or  quaker 
grass. 

A  maid  from  Hertfordshire  always  called 
the  fruit  of  the  wild  rose  fat-halves.  I 
should  also  like  to  know  the  meaning  of 
this  word.  LIESE  M.  SHERRING. 

CHORLEY'S  POEMS. —  Has  there  been  any 
collected  publication  of  the  poems  of  Henry 
Fothergill  Chorley  1  W.  G.  NORRIS. 

Coalbrookdale. 

'  THE  VICAR  AND  MOSES.' — Will  some  reader 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  supply  the  missing  line  or  lines 
of  the  following  song  ? — 
At  the  sign  of  "  The  Horse  "  old  Spin-text,-of  course, 

Each  night  took  his  pipe  and  his  pot, 
With  a  jorum  of  nappy,  quite  pleasant  and  happy, 

Thus  sat  this  convivial  sot, 

Singing  down  derry,  down  derry  down. 

The  night  it  was  dark  when  in  came  the  clerk, 

With  reverence  due,  and  submission, 
First  stroked  his  cravat,  and  twirled  round  his  hat, 

And  bowing  proclaimed  his  petition, 
Singing  down  derry. 

I  've  come,  sir,"  says  he,  "  to  beg,  do  you  see, 

Of  your  reverence  worship  and  glory, 
To  inter  a  poor  baby  with  as  much  speed  as  may  be, 

And  I'll  walk  with  the  lantern  before  ye," 
Singing  down  derry. 

Bring  Moses  some  beer,  and  me  some,  do  you 

hear  ? 

I  hate  to  be  called  from  my  liquor. 
Uome,  Moses,  the  King,  it 's  a  scandalous  thing 
Such  a  subject  should  be  but  a  vicar," 
Singing  down  derry. 

"  Oh  laws,  sir,  the  corpse  it  does  stay  ! " 
"  Thou  fool,  hold  thy  peace,  since  miracles  cease 
A  corpse,  Moses,  can't  run  away." 
Singing  down  derry. 

When  they  come  to  the  grave,  the  clerk  hummed  a 

stave 

While  the  surplice  was  wrapp'd  round  the  priest, 
And  so  droll  was  the  figure  of  Moses  and  vicar, 
That  the  parish  still  laugh  at  the  jest, 
Singing  down  derry. 

From  the  wording  of  the  song,  and  the  habits 
attributed  to  the  vicar,   it  seems  probable 
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that  it  dates  from  the  eighteenth  century. 
Does  any  one  now  know  what  class  of  writers 
evolved  and  set  to  music  verses  of  this 
calibre  ?  So  many  of  the  old-fashioned  songs, 
which  seem  to  have  been  composed  when 
George  III.  was  king,  or  earlier,  are  descrip- 
tive of  country  life,  that  they  can  scarcely 
have  been  made  for  what  would  now  be 
called  a  music-hall  audience,  familiar  only 
with  the  customs  of  a  large  town.  Were 
they  intended  to  be  sung  at  fairs  and  markets 
by  strolling  musicians,  and  sold  as  broad- 
sides ? 

Mr.  Howlett,  of  Kirton-in-Lindsey,  who 
used  to  hear  '  The  Vicar  and  Moses '  sung  in 
his  youth,  also  remembers  an  old  man  singing 
a  song  which  began  : — 

Come,  Davy,  I  '11  tell  you  a  secret, 
If  you  '11  keep  it  snug  in  your  breast : 

I  would  not  for  old  Eldon  city 
It  came  to  the  ears  of  the  rest — 

and  concluded  with  : — 

I  went  to  Tom  in  the  Long  Ings, 
For  to  hear  his  cracks  and  his  jokes, 

And  there  stood  an  old  woman  telling  fortunes, 
So  I  must  be  like  other  folks. 

With  some  chalk  and  a  pair  of  old  bellows, 
Two  letters  she  wrote  in  my  way  : 

S  stands  for  Sally  all  the  world  over, 
And  nothing  but  G  stands  for  Gray. 
The  metre  of  this  love-ditty  seems  to  have 
suffered    change,     and    "  old    Eldon    city " 
appears  to  be  a  corruption,  but  the  descrip- 
tion of  fortune-telling  with  "  chalk  and  a  pair 
of  old  bellows  "  makes  it  of  value  to  the  folk- 
lore collector.  M.  P. 

(.The  missing  stanzas  are  too  numerous  for  quota- 
•ti9n  in  our  pages.  You  will  find  the  entire  song, 
with  some  not  very  significant  alterations,  in  '  The 
Universal  Songster,'  vol.  i.  p.  353  (G.  Routledge  & 
bons,  n.d.),  with  Cruikshank's  illustrations.  The 
book  can  doubtless  be  seen  at  the  British  Museum. 
Such  songs  were,  as  a  rule,  sung  by  comedians  in 
the  plays  of  the  late  eighteenth  century.] 

NANA  SAHIB  AND  THE  INDIAN  MUTINY.— 
Is  anything  authentic  known  of  the  ultimate 
fate  of  Nana  Sahib  after  his  flight,  with  his 
brother  Bala  Rao,  into  Nepaul  in  the  early 
months  of  1859 1  I  have  seen  it  stated  that 
he  became  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  is  known  to  have  so  died.  A  few 
years  ago  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  one  of 
the  illustrated  monthly  magazines  what  pur- 
ported to  be  a  narrative  of  his  being  seen— 
an  old  and  worn-out  man— and,  I  fancy,  of 
his  dying  in  the  presence  of  the  writer  ;  but 
my  impression  is  that  this  was  merely  a 
fictitious  sketch,  and  that  the  recognized 
writers  on  the  Indian  Mutiny  state  that  he 
entirely  disappeared  after  being  hunted  across 
the  frontier,  W  B  H 


gijffiffc 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S   'WOODSTOCK.' 
(9th  S.  x.  65.) 

THE  difficulties  which  perplex  DEVON IKNSIS, 
and  which  lead  him  to  attribute  to  the  author 
of  '  Woodstock '  "  an  extraordinary  mistake  " 
in  reference  to  the  age  of  Sir  Henry  Lee, 
and  forgetfulness  in  reference  to  Roger  Wild- 
rake's  communication  to  Markham  Everard  of 
Cromwell's  verbal  conditions,  will,  I  think, 
disappear  on  a  careful  study  of  the  novel. 

It  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  Sir  Henry 
"is  represented  throughout  the  novel  as  an 
old  man,"  for  Scott's  initial  description  of 
him  (Edin.  ed.,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  2)  is:  "The 
man  was  elderly,  yet  seemed  bent  more  by 
sorrow  and  infirmity  than  by  the  weight  of 
years."  It  is  true  he  had  a  long  white  beard 
(ibid.,  p.  27),  and  is  in  many  places  referred  to 
as  "  the  old  man,"  and  once  at  least  as  "  old 
Henry  Lee " ;  but  the  earlier  description 
must,  in  fairness  to  the  author,  be  taken  as 
qualifying  all  such  phrases. 

Sir  Henry's  own  account  of  himself  as  one 
that  was  "  a  mere  child "  at  the  time  of 
Shakspeare's  death  (1616)  would  not  in  the 
circumstances  be  an  inapt  description  of  a 
boy  of  ten,  or  even  twelve.  This  would,  in 
the  year  1652,  when  the  novel  commences, 
make  him  forty-six  or  forty-eight,  an  age  at 
which  he  might  well  have  had  a  long  white 
beard.  Being,  in  addition,  "bent  by  sorrow 
and  infirmity,"  the  general  description  of 
"old"  can  hardly  be  said  to  suggest  any 
violent  inconsistency,  and  is  certainly  no 
"extraordinary  mistake."  The  "withered 
hand  and  shrivelled  cheek  "  which  Bevis  used 
to  lick,  "  the  long  beard  bleached  like  the 
thistle  down,"  and  the  general  infirmity 
which  had  come  upon  the  knight  at  the  time 
of  the  king's  progress  to  London,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  concluding  chapter,  are  all  of 
a  later  date,  a  time  when  Sir  Henry  might 
have  been  fifty-two  or  fifty-four ;  and  these 
apparent  indications  of  age  may,  one  and  all, 
be  attributed  to  the  intense  and  wearing 
anxiety  to  which  he  had  in  the  interval  been 
exposed. 

The  second  difficulty — that  connected  with 
Roger  Wild  rake's  suppression  from  Everard 
of  Cromwell's  verbal  conditions — is  altogether 
imaginary.  Wild  rake's  statement  in  the  scene 
where  he  attempts  the  assassination  of  the 
general,  that  "  Everard  knew  not  a  word  of 
the  rascally  conditions,"  is  no  untruth,  for 
when  Everard  endeavoured  to  take  the  packet 
from  his  hands  on  his  return  from  the  inter- 
view with  Cromwell  at  Windsor,  Wildrake's 
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own  words  show  (vol.  xxxix.  ch.  ix.,  ut  supra) 
that  he  was  guilty  of  suppression,  and  that 
for  reasons  which  are  rather  creditable  than 
otherwise  to  his  fidelity  and  sense  of  honour : — 
"Forgive  me,  Mark  ;  if  thou  knew  eat  the  purpose 
with  which  this  deed  is  granted— if  thou  knewest— 
what  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  tell  thee — what  man- 
ner of  hopes  are  founded  on  thy  accepting  it,  I 
have  that  opinion  of  thee,  Mark  Everard,  that  thou 
would'st  as  soon  take  a  redhot  horseshoe  from  the 
anvil  with  thy  bare  hand,  as  receive  into  it  this  slip 
of  paper." 

But  this  is  not  all.  Later  on  we  have 
Cromwell's  words,  addressed  to  his  officer 
Pearson  (vol.  xl.  ch.  xix.) :  "  Wretch  !  thou 
hast  not  touched  Markham  Everard,  in  whom 
there  was  no  guilt,  for  he  was  deceived  by 
him  who  passed  between  us." 

It  is,  perhaps,  interesting  to  mention  — 
reverting  to  the  topic  of  Sir  Henry  Lee's 
age — that  one  other  at  least  has  taken  the 
same  view  as  DEVONIENSIS,  namely,  the 
painter  W.  Boxall,  whose  representation  of 
the  knight  in  the  plate  prefixed  to  vol.  xxxix. 
of  the  Edin.  ed.  of  1832  is  entirely  in  accord 
with  your  correspondent's  notion  of  his 
appearance.  A  more  accurate  delineation 
of  the  ranger  of  Woodstock  is,  I  think, 
however,  to  be  found  in  the  succeeding 
volume,  where  J.  Inskipp  portrays  him 
exactly  as  Scott  has  described  him  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  novel— an  "elderly," 
but  not  an  old  man.  EDWARD  SULLIVAN. 

Reform  Club,  S.W. 


"  ONLY  TOO  THANKFUL"  (9th  S.  ix.  288,  370, 
457  ;  x.  13,  151).— The  phrase  "  You  are  only 
too  lucky  "  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  scene  i. 
in  Bishop  Heber's  serio-comic  romance  'Blue- 
Beard  '  (London,  Murray,  1841).  Hume,  in 
his  essay  'Of  Qualities  immediately  agree- 
able to  Ourselves,"  says  : — 

"In  a  kind  way  of  blame,  we  say,  a  person  is 
too  good  ;  when  he  exceeds  his  part  in  society,  and 
carries  his  attention  for  others  beyond  the  proper 
bounds." 

CHRISTIAN  LARKIN. 

Liverpool. 

DISAPPEARING  CHARTISTS  (9th  S.  ix.  144, 
251,  391, 496 ;  x.  34).— Few  persons  outside  the 
Vatican  personally  announce  themselves  to 
be  infallible,  but  when  it  comes  to  owning  to 
a  mistake  there  is  usually  reluctance  to  do  it, 
as  though  it  damaged  some  secret  sense  of 
infallibility  still  existing  in  the  mind.  I 
make  no  pretension  of  the  kind,  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  admitting  that  I  did  confuse 
MR.  F.  ADAMS  with  MR.  W.  E.  ApAMS.  How, 
I  cannot  now  tell,  as  I  have  mislaid  MR.  F. 
ADAMS'S  communication.  MR.  JOHN  GRIGOR 
thinks  that  my  unsuccessful  reference  to 


MR.  W.  E.  ADAMS  invalidates  my  dictum  that 
"  the  correction  of  error  is  the  establishment 
of  truth."  Instead  of  correcting  an  error  I 
made  one.  But  it  is  still  true  that  he  who 
does  correct  an  error  contributes  to  the 
establishment  of  truth.  MR.  GRIGOR  must 
think  so  himself,  or  he  would  not  have 
taken  the  trouble  he  has  to  correct  (good- 
naturedly)  the  mistake  of  amalgamating  two 
Adamses  who  do  not  assimilate.  Major 
Cartwright  held  "  that  the  errors  of  a  jury 
ought  to  be  respected."  Ought  not  corre- 
spondents of  '  N.  <fe  Q.'  to  respect  errors 
made  in  the  search  for  truth  1 

G,  J.  HOLYOAKE. 
Eastern  Lodge,  Brighton. 

PAM=KNAVE  OF  CLUBS  (9th  S.  x.  66).- 
"Lanterloo,"  the  original  name  of  loo  or  lu, 
is  said  to  come  from  the  French  word 
lanturehi  (nonsense,  fudge),  the  refrain  of 
a  famous  vaiideville  of  the  time  of  Car- 
dinal Richelieu.  CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield,  Reading. 

MRS.  JANE  BARKER,  NOVELIST  (9th  S.  x.  87). 
—I  have  for  many  years  been  endeavouring 
to  find  out  particulars  of  this  lady,  but  have 
been  unable  to  procure  any  information 
except  that  which  is  to  be  gathered  from  her 
publications.  I  have  the  advertisement  of  an 
early  work  by  her  : — 

UA  Christian  Pilgrimage,  or  a  Companion  for 
the  Holy  Season  or  Lent  —  written  originally  in 
French  by  Mons.  De  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of 
Cambray — made  English  by  Mrs.  Jane  Barker,  of 
Wilsthorp.  near  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire— 1717." 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  address  to  the 
reader  in  4A  Patch-work  Screen,'  1723,  is 
signed  "Jane  Barker,"  and  dated  from 
Richmond,  Candlemas  Day,  1722/23. 

The  second  edition  (1719)  of  Mrs.  Barker's 
entertaining  novels  contains,  in  vol.  i., 
'Exilius,'  a  dedication  to  the  Countess  of 
Exeter  (Elizabeth  Brownlow,  wife  of  the 
sixth  earl),  in  which  Mrs.  Barker  writes  :— 

"Was  it  not  Burleigh  House,  with  its  Park,  &c., 
that  formed  in  me  the  first  idea  of  my  Scipio's 
Country  Retreat  ?  Most  sure  it  was,  for  when  I 
composed  my  Romance  I  knew  nothing  farther 
from  home  than  Burleigh  and  Worthorp.'' 

These  two  seats  of  the  Exeter  family  are 
about  seven  miles  from  Wilsthorp. 

Jos.  PHILLIPS. 
Stamford. 

The  same  information  was  sought  for 
through  the  columns  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  as  long 
ago  as  September,  1852  (1st  S.  vi.),  but  no 
reply  has  appeared. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road, 
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LADY  ELIZABETH  PERCY  (9th  S.  x.  69).— My 
friend  the  late  Rev.  J.  W.  Kaye,  LL.D.,  for 
many  years  rector  of  Derrybrusk,  once 
mentioned  this  lady's  name  to  me  whilst 
staying  as  his  guest  at  Derrybrusk  Rectory. 
We  were  examining  some  of  the  ancient 
gravestones  in  the  old  Derrybrusk  church- 
yard at  the  time,  and,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  rightly,  Dr.  Kaye  pointed  one  out  as  the 
supposed  mark  of  the  burial-place  of  the 
lady  in  question.  If  DR.  MAXWELL  w'ill 
communicate  with  Sir  Charles  King,  Bart, 
(with  whom  I  had  some  conversation  at  the 
time,  and  who  takes  a  great  interest  in  local 
antiquities),  he  will,  1  think,  obtain  every 
information.  Derrybrusk  is  only  the  name 
of  a  parish.  The  rectory  and  ruins  of  the  old 
church  are  situated  some  five  miles  from 
Enniskillen  ;  there  is  no  village,  and  the  new 
church  is  about  two  miles  distant  from  the 


rectory. 
Bradford. 


CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D. 


THE  IRON  DUKE  AND  THE  DUKE  OF  WEL- 
LINGTON (9th  S.  ix.  466;  x.  11,  73,  156).— SIR 
HERBERT  MAXWELL  is  frank ;  I  will  be  equally 
so.  If  no  evidence  can  be  produced  to  sup- 
port his  theory  that  the  sobriquet  conferred 
on  Wellington  came  to  him  in  a  roundabout 
way  some  years  after  his  death,  neither  can 
I  produce  direct  evidence  to  support  my  state- 
ment—most  deliberately  made — that  Wel- 
lington during  his  lifetime  was  popularly 
spoken  of  as  "  The  Iron  Duke."  The  point  is 
interesting,  and  to  no  one  more  so  than  to  the 
brilliant  author  who  has  written  so  good  a 
'  Life '  of  the  great  duke.  In  pursuit  of  evi- 
dence I  recently  consulted  an  old  Berkshire 
magistrate,  now  in  his  ninety-second  year,  in 
full  possession  of  an  acute  memory,  who 
often  met  the  Duke  of  Wellington  out  hunt- 
ing. He  assures  me  that  Wellington  at  that 
time  was  popularly  known  as  "The  Iron 
Duke."  I  also  consulted  the  son  of  one  of 
the  duke's  most  intimate  friends.  In  his 
father's  house  he  frequently  met  Wellington. 
I  give  the  reply  in  his  own  written  words  :— 

"  I  can  safely  say  that  never  in  my  young  days, 
nor  when  I  had  arrived  at  maturity,  did  I  hear  the 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  converted  into 

Iron  I)  uke.  Of  course  I  have  often  seen  that 
sobriquet  in  print  —  probably  in  Punch,  or  some 
fx?nl  ^a;peiY  T  fchought  your  explanation  in 

N.  &  Q.  about  the  battleship  Iron  Duke  was 
quite  satisfactory." 

Here,  then,  is  evidence  not  absolutely  con- 
flicting, and  yet  not  sufficiently  precise  to 
establish  the  point  one  way  or  another.  The 
crux  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  date  when 
according  to  SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  an  iron 
steamship  was  launched  in  the  Mersey, 


christened  "The  Duke  of  Wellington,"  and 
nicknamed  for  short  "  The  Iron  Duke."  Until 
we  know  that  date  we  cannot  proceed  much 
further.  Meanwhile,  through  the  courtesy 
of  a  friend,  I  am  enabled  to  give  at  least  two 
instances  of  the  playful  humour  of  Mr.  Punch. 
In  vol.  ii.  p.  88  (issued  in  1842)  we  find  the 
hero  of  Waterloo  spoken  of  as  "  the  wrought- 
iron  Duke."  In  vol.  xviii.  p.  30  (issued  in  1850) 
Wellington  is  alluded  to  as  "  the  iron  Duke." 
These  facts  would  seem  to  support  my  con- 
tention that  the  duke's  appropriate  sobriquet 
was,  in  a  naval  sense,  prior  to  the  Iron  Age. 
I  think  it  will  be  founa  upon  further  investi- 
gation that  my  original  statement  was  abso- 
lutely correct.  RICHARD  EDGCUMBE. 
Edgbarrow,  Crowthorne,  Berks. 

In  1844  one  of  the  Dublin  mail  steamers 
was  called  "Thelron  Duke"  (600 tons  burthen), 
and  on  10  September  of  that  year  she  ran 
into  the  brig  Parana  (see  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News,  14  September,  1844,  p.  163).  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  Lloyd's  List  would 
show  when  the  name  "  Iron  Duke  :>  first  ap- 
peared in  the  mercantile  marine.  A  loco- 
motive called  "The  Iron  Duke"  was  built  at 
the  Great  Western  Railway  locomotive  works 
at  Swindon  in  1847  (see  Stretton's  '  Develop- 
ment of  the  Locomotive,'  p  96).  Under  the 
word  '  Duke '  in  the  '  Oxford  English  Dic- 
tionary' I  find  a  quotation,  dated  1850,  in 
which  the  phrase  "  Iron  Duke,"  as  applied  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  occurs.  R,  B.  P. 

STAMP  COLLECTING  AND  ITS  LITERATURE 
FORTY  YEARS  AGO  (9th  S.  x.  81).— No  refer- 
ence is  made  in  this  note  to  the  Stamn 
Collector's  Magazine,  a  publication  which 
enjoyed  a  considerable  circulation  from  its 
first  issue  in  February,  1863,  till  its  discon- 
tinuance in  1874.  It  was  published  in  London 
by  E.  Maryborough  &  Co.  and  in  Bath  by 
Stafford  Smith.  The  heading  of  each  monthly 
issue  consisted  of  a  facsimile  of  the  Mul- 
ready  envelope,  and  numerous  illustrations 
of  postage  stamps  and  post-marks  were  used 
in  the  text.  Its  early  success  was  largely 
due  to  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray,  F.R.S.,  who  wrote 
much  for  the  magazine,  and,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  edited  it.  I.  CHALKLEY  GOULD. 

Stamp  collecting  must  have  been  common 
at  Eton  in  1860  and  1861,  for  I  can  well 
recollect  at  Easter,  1862,  a  late  cousin  of 
mine  who  was  then  at  Mr.  Vidal's  house  show- 
ing me  his  very  large  collection,  and  starting 
my  own  with  some  duplicates,  some  of  which 
I  still  possess.  In  an  old  edition  of  the  Boy's 
Own  Book  (1865?)  stamp  collecting  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  in  1856,  and  Messrs. 
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Stanley  Gibbons  &  Co.  claim  to  date  from 
that  year  as  a  firm,  which  was  originally,  I 
believe,  started  at  Plymouth.  Your  corre- 
spondent in  his  list  of  rarities  does  not 
mention  the  Paris  envelopes  of  1653,  only 
two  of  which  are  known  to  exist.  What 
does  he  mean  by  his  1  cent  British  Guiana 
of  185G,  and  what  was  its  type  1  There  are 

1  cents  of  1851  and  1853  (ship  in  shield  and 
ship  in  oval  respectively),  but  I  have  always 
understood  that    the  rare  British   Guianas 
were  "  value  in  a  circle  "  of  1^50.    In  Moens's 
'  Album,'  ninth  edition,  no  1  cent  is  given  in 
1856,  when  the  values  issued  were  4  cents 
magenta  and   4  cents   ultramarine  (ship  in 
oblong  rectangle).    He  does  not  mention  the 
1856  Natal   (embossed  crown    and    inscrip- 
tions) on  glazed  paper.    I  saw  a  Id.  yellow  of 
this  issue  at  Maritzburg  in  1889,  in  the  col- 
lection of  a  nephew  of  the  Natal  Postmaster- 
General  of  1856,  and  was  told  it  was  supposed 
to  be  unique.    The  rarest  set  of  stamps  is  the 
Afghanistan  of  1878,  a  complete  set  of  which 
has  sold  for  30Ctf.    The  United  States  local 
"  Brattleboro  "  (Vermont)  of  1845   was    ad- 
vertised some  years  ago  in  London  by  Mr. 
Palmer  as  the  rarest  stamp  in  the  world. 
One  copy  only  was  said  to  be  known.    There 
•was    also    shown    about   1894    in    a    stamp 
dealer's  in    Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C.,   an 
Argentine  stamp  of  the  face  value  of  31,400 
(blue),  issued  for  use  on  one  day  only  as  a 
memorial    of    the    centenary  of    Columbus, 
14  October,  1892.    A  London   stamp  dealer 
early    in    1900   offered    the    Natal    Govern- 
ment 150,000^.  down  if  they  would  make  a 
special  issue  of  postage  and  revenue  stamps 
under    certain    conditions    in    aid   of    their 
refugees,  but  the  offer  was  declined.         H. 

FAMILY  CRESTS  (9th  S.  x.  109).— Consult 
'  Introduction  to  Heraldry,'  by  Hugh  Clark, 
thirteenth  edition,  London,  1840 ;  '  The  Book 
of  Family  Crests,  comprising  nearly  every 
Family  properly  blazoned  and  explained,' 

2  vols.,  London,  1840  ;  and  Boutell's  'English 
Heraldry,'  1889. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

THE  DE  LACI  FAMILY  TEMP.  HENRY  I.  AND 
STEPHEN  (9th  S.  x.  21).— In  my  article  on  the 
'Domesday  Tenants  of  Gloucestershire'  I 
adopted  the  received  pedigree  of  this  family 
in  Dugdale's  'Baronage'  (vol.  i.  p.  96)  on 
duly  considering  his  authority  for  it— namely, 
the  "  Fundatorum  Progenies  "  in  the  chroni- 
cles of  Llanthony  Abbey  ('Mon.  Angl.,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  69).  These  memoranda  distinctly  assert 
that  Hugh  de  Laci  died  without  issue  and 
his  heritage  descended  to  his  two  sisters, 


Ermeline,  who  died  s.p.,  and  Emma,  married 

to (sic),   and    had   Gilbert    de    Laci,  &c. 

What  documents  or  writings  the  fourteenth- 
century  chronicler  of  the  abbey  had  before 
him  we  cannot  tell  now,  nor  why  he  should 
have  stated  that  Hugh  the  founder  died  s.p., 
when  we  now  learn  there  existed  charters,  or 
copies  of  them,  of  a  daughter  named  Sibyl 
and  her  husband. 

MR.  BADDELEY  has  made  an  interesting  dis- 
covery, which  now  explains  how  it  was  certain 
manors  became  detached  from  the  De  Laci 
barony.  But  why  Pain  fitz  John  did  not 
get  the  whole  with  his  wife  has  still  to  be 
round  out.  Perhaps  Henry  I.  had  some 
political  reason  for  preferring  a  sister's  son 
to  the  daughter.  -  It  is  no  use  speculating 
without  any  grounds.  Gilbert  might  have 
been  a  brother  of  Sibyl,  as  MR.  BADDELEY 
suggests,  or  he  might  have  been  a  son  of 
Hugh's  elder  and  banished  brother  restored 
after  his  uncle's  death.  For  the  ancestry  of 
Pain  fitz  John  see  9th  S.  vii.  124. 

A.  S   ELLIS. 

Westminster.          e 

"  MALLET  "  OR  "  MULLET  "  (9th  S.  ix.  486  ; 
x.  93).  —  C.  C.  B.,  in  his  reply,  quotes 
Falstaff  s  phrase,  "  thick  as  Tewkesbury 
mustard,"  and  asks,  "  Why  Tewkesbury  ?  " 
In  Shakespeare's  time  and  long  after  Tewkes- 
bury was  famous  for  its  mustard.  Fuller 
says:  ''Mustard,  the  best  in  England  (to 
take  no  larger  compasse),  is  made  at  Tewkes- 
bury. It  is  very  wholesome  for  the  clearing 
of  the  head,  moderately  taken  ;  and  I  believe 
very  few  have  ever  surfeited  thereof,"  &c. 

CHARLES  HIATT. 

CAPT.  MORRIS'S  WIFE  (9th  S.  x.  67,  117).— 
In  addition  to  the  note  you  append  to  MR. 
J.  L.  BOLTON'S  query  about  Capt.  Morris's 
wife,  it  may  be  added  that,  according  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1812,  the  year  of 
her  death,  "  her  ladyship  was  one  of  the 
finest  women  of  the  age,  and  of  great  under- 
standing and  accomplishments.  Her  life 
was  full  of  interest.  Horace  Walpole  has  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  her  ladyship,  who 
was  Anne  Hussey  Delaval,  born  2  December, 
1737.  Sister  of  a  family  who  were  noted  for 
their  beauty,  wit,  and  accomplishments,  but 
who  were  also  known  as  the  gay  Delavals,  she 
was  scarcely  twenty-two  when  she  married 
the  Hon.  Sir  William  Stanhope,  K.B.,  who 
was  aged  fifty-seven.  The  month  after  the 
marriage  Horace  Walpole  writes :  "  I  have 
seen  the  new  Lady  Stanhope ;  I  assure  you 
her  face  will  introduce  no  plebeian  charms 
into  the  faces  of  the  Stanhopes."  The  Stan- 
hope family  were,  however,  in  dismay  ;  for 
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should  there  have  been  a  family  with  the 
alliance  of  the  elderly  knight  and  the  young 
wife,  the  earldom  would  have  gone  to  Sir 
William's  child,  and  not  to  the  godson  of  the 
famous  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  whom  he  had 
adopted  as  his  protege"  on  his  own  son's 
death.  Love  did  not  run  smooth  between 
the  pair.  Walpole  writes  to  Sir  H.  Mann, 
1  Sept.,  1763,  scarce  four  years  after  the 
marriage :  — 

"  We  sent  you  Sir  William  Stanhope  and  my 
lady  a  fond  couple ;  you  have  returned  them  to  us 
very  different.  When  they  came  to  Blackheath  he 
got  out  of  the  chariot  to  go  to  his  brother  Lord 
Chesterfield's,  made  her  a  low  bow,  and  said : 
'  Madam,  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  your  face  again.' 
She  replied:  :Sir,  I  will  take  all  the  pains  I  can 
you  never  shall.'  He  lays  no  gallantry  to  her 
charge." 

Shortly  after,  27  Sept.,  1763,  Lord  Chester- 
field writes  to  Arthur  Stanhope :  "  He  [i.e., 
his  son  Philip]  has  nothing  to  fear,  for  my 
brother  and  his  wife  are  parted,  never  to 
meet  again."  Sir  William  Stanhope  lived 
nine  years  apart  from  his  wife,  but  her  lady- 
ship found  solace  in  books,  painting,  and 
music,  and  in  her  impersonation  of ''The  Fair 
Penitent'  in  the  frequent  dramatic  perform- 
ances her  brothers  and  sisters  gave  in  their 
private  theatre  at  Westminster  and  Seaton 
Delaval,  and  on  the  historic  occasion  of 
their  engaging  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  when 
the  House  of  Commons  adjourned  three 
hours  earlier  to  enable  the  members  to 
attend  the  performance,  wherein  the  Duke  of 
York  and  Lady  Stanhope  were  the  chief 
actors.  Garriok,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Delaval, 
wrote  concerning  her  acting:  "A  fixed 
attention  to  the  business  of  the  scene,  which 
Lady  Stanhope  has  to  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion, is  the  sine  qua  non  of  acting."  If  as  her 
first  husband  she  married  a  man  thirty-five 
years  older,  her  second  husband,  Capt.  Charles 
Morris,  was  some  eight  years  younger  than 
herself,  and  survived  her  for  twenty-six 
years.  Portraits  of  her  are  at  Seaton  Delaval 
and  Doddington.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  also 
painted  her  likeness,  which  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  her  sister's  family,  the  Earl  oi 
Mexborough.  It  was  included  in  the  Rey- 
nolds Exhibition  of  1883-4,  and  has  been  more 
than  once  engraved.  JOHN  ROBINSON. 

Delaval  House,  Sunderland. 

ENGLISH  PARSIMONY  AND  THE  CAT  (9th  S 
vi.  206  ;  vii.  418).— Some  Spaniards  assure 
me  that  there  is  in  Spain  a  race  of  dogs 
called  perros  de  cuatro  q/os,  and  that  my  firsl 
interpretation  of  the  phrase  in  the  novel  o1 
B.  Perez  Galdos  was  the  right  one.  It  i; 
well  known  that  parsimonia  is  used  in  Gas 
tilian  in  the  sense  of  circumspection.  How 


;ame  it  about  that  perro,  the  Castilian  for 
log,  is  a  common  dog-name  in  Wales  1  Is  it 
lue  to  the  importers  of  Cardiff,  Barry,  and 
Swansea,  who  see  so  many  Spanish  sailors  ? 
Doctor  W.  I.  Knapp  proposes  patrius  (amis) 
as  the  etymon  of  perro— i  e  ,  native  dog,  dog 
of  the  fatherland— and  explains  its  forma- 
tion, with  the  exclusion  of  the  dental  d  or  tt 
as  due  to  the  previous  introduction  of  the 
personal  name  Pedro,  from  Petro  or  Petrum. 
Galgo,  the  name  of  the  Spanish  greyhound, 
comes  from  Gallicus,  i.e.,  French  dog.  Alonso 
de  Ercilla  in  his  ' Araucana '  (canto  iii.)  speaks 
of  "  los  ligeros  lebreles  irlandeses  generosos." 
It  would  seem  then  that  Spaniards  in  former 
times  were  accustomed  to  distinguish  their 
imported  from  their  national  breeds  of  hounds 
with  some  care.  E.  S.  DODGSON. 

MALT  AND  HOP  SUBSTITUTES  (9th  S.  vii. 
150,  215,  296,  454;  viii.  26,  72,  171,  247).— The 
distich  mentioned  at  9th  S.  viii.  26  is  thus 
given  in  Dr.  Pegge's  'Anonymiana,'  pub- 
lished in  1809,  p.  221  :— 

Turkeys,  Carps,  Hops,  Pickarel,  and  Bere, 

Came  into  England  all  in  a  yere. 

This  applies  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  But 
as  the  compiler  had  iust  quoted  from  "Wyn- 
ken  de  Worde,  in  his  book  of  Kerving,  printed 
in  1508,"  the  expression  "Splat  that  Pyke," 
he  asks  how  it  is  that  the  pike  or  pickarel  is 
here  mentioned.  Perhaps  some  one,  evidently 
aware  of  the  voracious  nature  of  both,  has 
substituted  "  pickarel  "  for  "  heresy,"  and  so 
been  guilty  of  an  anachronism,  for  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  fish  has  been  an 
inhabitant  of  our  waters  from  time  imme- 
morial. With  the  carp  the  case  is  different. 
Izaak  Walton,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his 
immortal  book,  says  it 

"  was  not  at  first  bred,  nor  hath  been  long  in 
England,  but  is  now  naturalized.  It  is  said  they 
were  brought  hither  by  one  Mr.  Mascal,  a  gentle- 
man that  then  lived  at  Plumstead  in  Sussex. 

Further  on  he  adds  : — 

"  And  doubtless  there  was  a  time,  about  a  hundred 
or  a  few  more  years  ago,  when  there  were  no  carps 
in  England,  as  may  seem  to  be  affirmed  by  Sir 
Richard  Baker,  in  whose  '  Chronicle'  you  may  find 
these  verses : 

Hops  and  turkeys,  carps  and  beer, 
Came  into  England  all  in  a  year." 

In  the  second  volume  of  'Omniana;  or, 
Horse  Otiosiores,'  1812,  p.  37,  the  writer,  after 
quoting  the  lines  as  given  by  Walton,  says  : 

"A  different  reading  of  this  old  distich  adds 
reformation  to  the  list  of  imports,  and  thereby 
fixes  the  date  to  Henry  VIII.'s  time." 

But  if  we  take  Baker  as  the  original  author, 
it  follows  that  both  "  pickarel "  and  "  heresy  " 
are  pure  interpolations. 
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In  the  same  work  there  is  an  excellent 
article  on  ale  and  beer,  of  which  I  give  a 
summary.  The  former  was  the  ancient 
drink  of  the  country.  Turner,  in  his '  History 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,'  quotes  a  grant  of  Offa, 
in  which  clear  ale  is  mentioned  and  distin- 
guished from  mild  ale  and  Welsh  ale.  In 
'The  Laws  of  Hywel  Dda'  two  liquors  are 
named,  bragaivd  and  cwrw,  the  latter  being 
of  only  half  the  value  of  the  former.  Bragawd, 
or  bragget,  was  a  very  different  liquor  from 
ale,  being  made  of  the  wort  of  ale  and 
mead  fermented  together,  while  ctvnv  was 
good,  clear,  substantial  ale,  but  perhaps  it 
was  not  fined.  That  art  may  nave  been 
introduced  by  the  Saxons,  and  this  would 
explain  the  difference  indicated  in  Offa's 
grant.  Ale,  therefore,  before  the  hop  was 
used  in  brewing  in  Henry  VIII.'s  time,  would 
seem  to  have  been  made  with  malt  alone, 
and  was  consequently  a  different  liquor  from 
beer,  the  name  and  making  of  which  we  owe 
to  Germany.  Though  our  ale  was  celebrated 
by  Skelton  and  Bishop  Still,  it  was  by  no 
means  relished  by  Erasmus,  as  we  learn 
from  Fuller's  '  History  of  Cambridge,"  where 
he  says : — 

"  Erasmus,  when  he  resided  at  Queens'  College 
in  that  university,  often  complained  of  the  College 
ale  as  raw,  small,  and  windy :— Ceryisia  hujus  loci 
mihi  nullo  niodo  placet  :  whereby  it  appears,  1st. 
Ale  in  that  age  was  the  constant  beverage  of  all 
colleges,  before  the  innovation  of  beer  (the  child  of 
hops)  was  brought  into  England.  2nd.  Queens' 
College  cerrinia  was  not  m  cerem,  but  ceres  ritiata. 
In  my  time,  when  I  was  a  member  of  that  House, 
scholars  continued  Erasmus  his  complaint ;  while 
the  Brewers,  having,  it  seemed,  prescription  on  their 
side  for  long  time,  little  amended  it." 

A  better  state  of  things  would  seem  to  have 
prevailed  at  the  sister  university,  for  Kpbert 
Burton  mention'*  beer,  and,  though  no  drinker 
of  it,  he  speaks  in  praise  of  it  as  follows  : — 

"  But  let  them  say  as  they  list,  to  such  as  are 
accustomed  unto  it,  '  'tis  a  most  wholesome  (so 
Polydor  Virgil  calleth  it)  and  a  pleasant  drink,'  it 
is  more  subtile  and  better,  for  the  hop  that  rarefies 
it  hath  an  especial  virtue  against  melancholy,  as 
our  herbalists  confess,  Fuchsius  approves,  Lib.  2. 
sec.  2.  instit.  cap.  11.  and  many  others." 

JOHN  T.  CURRY. 

[It  is  not  to  the  point,  but  seekers  after  amusement 
should  read,  if  they  have  not  read,  Barham's  mock 
erudition  in  'Ingoldsby'  on  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
tich quoted  above.  The  comment  is  on  "  When 
the  hurly  burly 's  done."] 

ALMOND  TREE  AS  AN  EMBLEM  OF  OLD  AGE 
(9th  S.  x.  68).— DR.  SYKES  suggests  that  the 
tree  which  in  Eccles.  xii.  5  is-%used  when 
blossoming  as  a  simile  for  old  age  is  not,  as 
rendered  in  our  versions,  the  almond  tree,  but 
some  other,  perhaps  one  called  the  numah- 


tree,  referred   to  by  Kipling  in  a  different 
connexion. 

The  Hebrew  word  in  Ecclesiastes  is  shaked 
Oi*>Kp,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  signi- 
fies 'the  almond  or  almond-tree.  It  is  used 
also  in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  Num.  xvii.  8,  and  Jer. 
i.  11 ;  and  to  describe  the  shape  of  the  bowls 
in  Exodus  (xxv.  33,  34,  and  xxxvii.  19,  20). 
The  meaning,  however,  of  the  word  trans- 
lated "  flourish  "  or  "blossom,"  has  been  con- 
tested .  Gesenius  prefers  to  render  it  "  spurn  " 
or  "reject,"  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by 
Benisch,  the  idea  being  that  old  people  rejected 
the  hard  almond  from  want  of  teeth.  But, 
as  is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Post  in  Hastings's 
'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,'  the  imagery  of 
failing  teeth  is  alluded  to  in  verse  3,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  repeated  here.  There  is  no 
good  reason  for  objecting  to  the  usual  expla- 
nation—the comparison  of  the  snowy  locks  of 
an  old  man  to  an  almond-tree  in  blossom,  the 
general  appearance  of  which  at  a  distance 
is  that  of  a  top  of  snowy  white.  The  late 
Thomas  Tyler,  in  hjs  'Introduction  to  Eccle- 
siastes '  (second  edifton,  1899,  p.  164),  remarks 
that  "the  almond-tree  blossometh— this  seems 
by  far  the  most  probable  rendering." 

The  above  usual  word  for  almond  in  Hebrew 
is  from  a  root  signifying  to  watch  or  hasten, 
and  doubtless  comes  from  its  early  flowering, 
a  sort  of  harbinger  of  spring ;  but  there  is 
another  word  for  it—luz  (the  same  as  in 
Arabic),  which  is  found  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  where 
the  A.V.  erroneously  renders  "  hazel,"  and  this 
was  the  former  name  of  the  town  of  Bethel, 
as  is  mentioned  in  Judges  i.  23,  and  transferred 
to  one  afterwards  built  in  the  land  of  the 
Hittites  (i.  26).  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

Reuss,  in  his  German  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  renders  the  word  "almond-tree." 
He  thinks  that  the  sentence  which  refers  to 
this  tree  is  quite  unintelligible,  and  that  the 
word  may  have  had  a  meaning  which  has 
now  become  unknown.  Sos. 

As  the  Revisers  retained  "  almond-tree  "  as 
the  rendering  of  shaked,  perhaps  we  may 
have  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  the 
translation.  Dr.  W.  M.  Thompson,  who  had 
thirty  years' experience  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
does  not  question  the  propriety  of  the  figure. 
He  says  ('The  Land  and  the  Book,'  p.  319)  :— 

"In  that  affecting  picture  of  the  rapid  and  in- 
evitable approach  or  old  age  drawn  by  the  royal 
preacher,  it  is  said  that  '  the  almond-tree  shall 
flourish '  or  blossom.  The  point  of  the  figure  is 
doubtless  the  fact  that  the  white  blossoms  com- 
pletely cover  the  whole  tree,  without  any  mixture 
of  green  leaves,  for  these  do  not  appear  until  some 
time  after.  It  is  the  expressive  type  of  old  age, 
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whose  hair  is  white  as  wool  unrelieved  with  any 
other  colour." 

'The  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,'  edited 
by  the  late  Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  says  of  Amygdalus 
communis  that  "the  flowers  are  pink." 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

MONASTIC  SHEEP-FARMING  (9th  S.  x.  47).— 
Has  your  correspondent  misread  "  Inhokes  " 
for  Intakes,  strips  of  land  taken  in  (probably 
illegally)  originally  from  the  waste  ?  I  know 
of  such  in  Cheshire,  where  a  small  sum  per 
annum  is  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  as  an 
acknowledgment.  W.  R.  M.  T. 

SALE  OF  THE  OLD  PRINCE  OF  WALES'S 
THEATRE  (9th S.x. 64).— In  1803  this  was  known 
as  the  "  Dilettanti  Theatre,"  and  became 
the  "Ancient  Music  Concert-room,"  where 
in  the  winter  of  1802  "a  number  of  amateurs 
of  the  haut-ton  formed  a  subscription  society 
for  the  performance,  by  themselves  only,  and 
not  by  any  persons  paid,  of  small  pieces, 
French  and  English."  These  concluded  with 
a  picnic  supper,  with  catches,  glees,  songs, 
&c.,  whence  the  Picnic  Society,  for  which 
"Pickwick  Society,"  as  in  MR  HIBGAME'S  note, 
is  evidently  a  misprint.  Although  the  noble 
and  honourable  performers  were  said  to  have 
been  occasionally  deficient  in  the  mechanical 
business  of  the  stage,  their  performances 
were  extremely  respectable  (see  '  The  Picture 
of  London '  for  1803).  Cunningham,  in  his 
'London,'  says  that  this  concert  room  was  sub- 
sequently converted  into  a  theatre,  under  the 
names  of  the  "  Tottenham  Street,"  "  Regency," 
"Royal  West  London,"  and  "Queen's  Theatre." 
It  was  the  first  house  in  London  in  which 
French  plays  were  acted.  Samuel  Palmer,  in 
his  '  History  of  St.  Pancras,'  says  that  no 
other  house  of  entertainment  has  ever  passed 
under  so  many  aliases,  but  that  at  all  times 
and  under  all  its  aliases  it  deserved  what  it 
has  ever  maintained,  a  reputable  character. 
Besides  being  known  as  "  Pasquali's,"  the 
"King's  Concert  Room,"  "Hyde's  Concert 
Room,"  the  "Theatre  of  Variety,"  the  "Fitz- 
roy  or  Queen's  Theatre,"  and  the  "  Regency," 
as  indicated  by  MR.  HIBGAME,  it  was  in 
1808  named  the  "Amphitheatre,"  when  the 
celebrated  Master  Saunders  instituted  an 
equestrian  performance.  Afterwards  it  was 
taken  by  different  managers,  and  known  as 
the  "  Tottenham  Street  Theatre,"  and  in  1823, 
when  French  plays  were  performed,  it  was 
the  "West  London  Theatre."  After  this  it 
assumed  the  name  of  the  "  New  Royal  West 
London  Theatre."  In  1835  it  became  the 
"  Queen's  Theatre  "  under  the  management  of 
Mrs,  Nesbitt.  It  has  also  been  known  as  the 
"  Royalty,"  and  was  in  1870  called  the  "  Prince 


of  Wales's  Royal  Theatre,"  his  present  Majesty 
baving  been  at  times,  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
present  at  its  performances.  See,  further, 
S.  Palmer's  'History  of  St.  Pancras,'  1870, 

pp.  238-40.  J.   HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  property, 
announced  as  the  "Old"  Prince  of  Wales's 
Theatre,  is  again  to  let,  but  presumably  not 
as  a  place  of  entertainment.  The  portico 
and  walls  are  covered  to  a  height  of  six  feet 
and  more  with  bills  and  posters,  in  defiance 
of  the  usual  threat  of  prosecution ;  the 
windows  are  broken,  and  the  whole  place  is 
in  a  state  of  utter  decay  ;  in  fact,  the  only 
"improvement"  the  transfer  of  ownership 
seems  to  have  effected  is  the  placing  of  a 
new  padlock  on  the  stage  door.  Supple- 
menting MR.  HIBGAME'S  note,  I  would  point 
out  that  its  name  when  Miss  Marie  Wilton 
first  arranged  to  come  into  possession  was 
"The  Queen's  Theatre."  The  last  occasion 
it  was  opened  to  the  public  was  as  a  Salva- 
tion Army  "  Citadel."  Its  only  conceivable 
use  in  the  future  is  as  a  warehouse  or  factory. 
ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

CRIES  OF  ANIMALS  (9th  S.  x.  86).— A  much 
longer  list  of  the  cries  of  animals  and  birds  is 
to  be  found  in  Burmann's  '  Antholog.  Veter. 
Latinor.  Epigramm.  et  Poe'mat.,'  lib.  v. 
cxliii.,  in  the  poem  commonly  called  the 
'Philomela,'  and  the  learned  editor  has 
added  some  others,  apparently  of  post-classical 
times.  These  were  found  in  a  Leyden  MS. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  which  of 
these  Latin  words  have  survived  in  romance. 
The  old  French  words  would  be  found  in 
some  of  the  Bestiaires  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  but  more  might  be  found  surviving 
in  dialects.  H.  A.  STRONG. 

University  College,  Liverpool. 

DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  MYTHOLOGY  (9th  S. 
x.  48). — There  has  long  been  a  need  for  an 
exhaustive  work  on  the  above,  and  for  some 
time  past  I  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
its  preparation.  In  addition  to  the  works 
by  Lempriere  and  Smith,  may  I  draw  the 
attention  of  L.  K.  to  a  book  by  the  Rev.  — 
Fowle  entitled  'Gods  and  Heroes  of  Anti- 
quity'? CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D. 

Bradford. 

[We  do  not  envy  our  correspondent  his  task,  for 
no  dictionary  can  be  competent  which  does  not 
take  count  of  German  researches,  in  themselves 
immense.  The  German  dictionary  was  taken  in  by 
our  grandfathers,  and  is  still  unfinished.] 

THE  WATERLOO  BALLROOM  (9th  S.  x.  88).— 
Many  of  the  residents  of  Brussels  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  famous  ball  was  held  in  the 
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house  in  the  Kue  Royale  nearest  to  the 
former  Porte  de  Schaerbeek,  and  about 
fifteen  minutes'  walk  from  the  Rue  des 
Cendres,  mentioned  in  the  query.  The  late 
Dowager  Lady  de  Ros  and  Lady  Louisa 
Tighe  were  nineteen  and  eleven  years  of  age 
respectively  when  present  at  their  mother's 
ball,  and  it  might  well  be  that  in  their  later 
years  they  somewhat  confused  the  events  of 
their  extreme  youth.  They  were  but  two  of 
the  many  present,  and  houses  in  Brussels  are, 
and  no  doubt  were  then,  curiously  alike. 
Should  not  the  opinion  of  the  present-day 
descendants  of  the  then  residents  of  Brussels 
be  of  some  weight  ?  RONALD  DIXON. 

46,  Marlborough  Avenue,  Hull. 

WATSON  OF  BARRASBRIDGE,  NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TYNE  (9th  S.  ix.  388).— I  forwarded  MR.  H. 
REGINALD  LEIGHTON'S  queries  respecting 
Lieut.  Charles  Mitford  Watson  to  the  Ceylon 
papers,  with  the  following  disappointing 
result,  extracted  from  the  Times  of  Ceylon  of 
12  June : — 

"  Regarding  the  information  wanted  by  a  corre- 
spondent about  the  burial-place  of  Lieut.  Charles 
Mitford  Watson,  who  is  said  to  have  died  in  Ceylon 
on  17  June,  1824,  we  have  made  inquiries,  and 
ascertain  that  there  is  no  record  at  the  Military 
Headquarters  of  the  death  of  such  an  officer  on 
such  a  date.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  files  contain- 
ing such  information  between  the  years  1822  and 
1828  discloses  no  record  of  the  death." 

J.  P.  L. 

"  THE  BEATIFIC  VISION  "  (9th  S.  ix.  509 ;  x. 
95). — It  seems  natural  to  refer  the  use  of 
these  words  to  Acts  xxvi.  19,  where  St.  Paul 
says  to  Agrippa  : — ov/c  eyej/o/x^i/  aTrei^s  rfj 
ovpai/ty  oTTTatriq. :  "  I  was  not  disobedient  unto 
the  heavenly  vision"  (A.V.)  Are  this  noun 
and  adjective  to  be  found  in  earlier  combina- 
tion in  the  New  Testament?  HIPPOCLIDES. 

ARMS  OF  CONTINENTAL  CITIES  (9fch  S.  ix.  308, 
414,  472  :  x.  59). — A  large  number  of  coats  of 
arms  of  kingdoms,  duchies,  cities,  &c.,  appear 
in  "Atlas  Minor  sive  Geographia  Com- 
pendiosa,  qua  Orbis  Terrarum  per  paucas 
attamen  novissimas  tabulas  ostenditur. 
Amstelodami  ex  officina  Nicolai  Visscher." 
No  date.  The  date  is  somewhere  in  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There 
were,  I  think,  several  editions.  The  British 
Museum  gives  1690  (?)  as  the  date  of  one  of  its 
copies.  Besides  the  coats  of  arms  accompany- 
ing most  of  the  maps  there  are,  in  my  copy 
at  least,  two  sheets  mainly  devoted  to  coats  of 
arms  and  the  like.  The  mapof  Switzerland,  &c., 
has  in  the  margin  no  fewer  that  thirty-three. 
In  my  copy  almost  every  one  is  in  colours  or 
in  gold  and  colours,  in  brilliant  condition. 
One  of  the  sheets  gives,  in  miniature,  inter 


alia,  seventeen  badges  of  orders  of  knight- 
hood. The  maps  and  illustrated  title-page 
are  also  coloured  and  gilt. 

The  arms  of  a  few  Spanish  towns  are  given 
in  Henry  O'Shea's  '  Guide  to  Spain  and 
Portugal,"  sixth  edition,  1878. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  A  CELEBRATED 
BANKING  FIRM  (9th  S.  x.  27,  114).— I  regret  to 
find  that  while  I  quoted  the  Daily  Telegraph 
of  16  June  I  omitted  to  give  the  date  of  the 
issue  of  the  following  day,  where  some  of 
the  facts  given  by  nae  were  to  be  found.  Mr. 
Hilton  Price's  '  Handbook  of  London  Banks ' 
is,  indeed,  so  well  known  that  I  really  feel 
very  little  harm  was  done  by  not  stating  that 
the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  newspaper 
admitted  that  he  had  dipped  into  its  pages 
for  his  information  ;  for  without  doubt  all 
who  touch  upon  the  subject  of  banks  and 
banking  will  refer  to  it  to  confirm  their 
statements.  This  I  felt  in  this  case  to  be 
unnecessary,  my  object  being  merely  to  put 
upon  record,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the 
fact  that  the  old'5)ank  known  as  Smiths, 
Payne  &  Smith  had  ceased  to  exist,  as  there 
are  so  few  ways  of  keeping  in  mind  notes 
that  appear  in  the  daily  or  weekly  press. 

W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 

FLINT:  FERREY  (9th  S.  x.  S^.—Fferis  is 
the  Welsh  word  for  steel  or  hard  metal, 
and  was  used  to  designate  a  fire-steel. 
Owen  Pughe  has  "  Feris  ddn=&  steel  to  strike 
fire  with,"  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  name  of  the  instrument  in  full. 

JEANNIE  S.  POPHAM. 

Southbourne-on-Sea,  Hants. 

THE  FROST  OF  1683-4  (5th  S.  xi.  145; 
9th  S.  x.  112).— In  'Poems  on  Several  Occa- 
sions,' written  by  Charles  Cotton,  and  pub- 
lished in  1689,  two  years  after  his  death, 
there  is  one  entitled  '  Burlesque.  Upon  the 
Great  Frost,'  in  which  he  naturally  does  not 
omit  a  reference  to  the  river  Dove  and  the 
fish  in  it.  He  writes  :— . 

And  doubtless  there  was  great  mortality 
Of  trout  and  grayling  in  great  quality. 

Cotton  does  not,  however,  allude  to  the  death 
of  Izaak  Walton  during  the  frost. 

STAPLETON  MARTIN. 
The  Firs,  Norton,  Worcester. 

BOUDICCA:  ITS  PRONUNCIATION  (9th  S.  x.  64, 
117). — I  cannot  quite  gather  whether  MR. 
STREET  is  criticizing  my  remarks  or  confirm- 
ing them.  I  think  it  must  be  the  latter,  as  I 
endorse  all  he  says  about  Portuguese  ou. 
When  properly  pronounced  in  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  or  Catalan,  it  is  simply  o  plusw; 
but  it  is  worth  noting  that  by  the  side  of 
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this  there  exists  in  Portuguese  (not  in  Span 
ish  or  Catalan)  another  and  less  elegani 
pronunciation,  in  which  the  second  elemenl 
of  the  digraph  is  changed  from  u  to  i,  so 
that  ou  becomes  oi.  Thus  Douro  and  Ouro 
Preto  become  in  familiar  language  Doiro  anc 
Giro  Preto.  Some  even  prefer  to  write  Giro 
Preto,  but  on  the  whole  this  perversion  is 
not  to  be  recommended.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  surname  Sousa  or  Souza  is  sounded  by 
the  American  composer  who  recently  visiteo 
London.  Englishmen  generally  called  it 
Sooza,  but  in  the  country  of  its  origin, 
Portugal,  it  is  always  either  Soza  (riming 
with  Rosa),  or  more  colloquially  Soiza  (rim- 
ing with  Poyser).  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

EIGHTEENTH  -  CENTURY  INDEXES  (9th  S.  x. 
109). — So  far  as  deaths  are  concerned,  those 
(from  1711  to  1740)  recorded  in  the  works 
previously  mentioned,  together  with  those  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  London  Magazine, 
Scots  Magazine,  and  other  works  (down  to 
about  1796),  are  indexed  in  'Musgrave's  Obit- 
uary prior  to  1800,'  published  (1899-1901)  by 
the  Harleian  Society  in  six  volumes,  a  truly 
valuable  work.  This,  so  far  as  the  date 
(1796  ?)  extends,  includes  (1)  '  The  Biographi- 
cal and  Obituary  Notices  in  the  "Gentleman's 
Magazine,"  1731-1780,'  indexed  by  Henry 
Farrar,  and  published  (one  vol.,  1891)  by  the 
British  Record  Society ;  (2)  the  general 
index  (five  vols.)  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
which  includes  a  very  inaccurate,  though 
copious  index  to  the  obituary  therein  from 
1731  to  1818— in  this,  however,  the  surname 
only  is  given,  so  that  the  time  spent  in 
making  the  search  renders  it,  for  any  save 
an  unusual  surname,  practically  useless; 
(3)  the  (much  less  copious)  obituary  from 
1759  to  1819  in  the  Annual  Register,  to 
which  there  is  a  good  index. 

As  to  marriages,  births,  promotions,  &c., 
those  from  1731  to  1818,  and  from  1759  to 
1819,  are  indexed  as  above ;  the  marriages, 
however,  in  the  Annual  Register  are,  unfor- 
tunately, few,  and  those*  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  are,  as  above  stated,  very 
inaccessible.  As  to  Irish  marriages,  an  index 
by  H.  Farrar  to  those  (a  considerable  number) 
contained  "in  Walker's  Hibernian  Magazine, 
1771 to  1812,"  was  issued  (two  vols.,  1897)  by 
Philhmore  &  Co.  ,36,  Essex  Street,  London. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  great  boon  to  gene- 
alogists if  an  index  to  marriages  from  1711 
to  1800  or  later  (on  the  same  system  as  '  Mus- 
graves  Obituary')  were  compiled. 

G.  E.  C. 

FRANCIS  SPIERA'S  DESPAIR  (9th  S.  ix.  389, 
491).— lo  the  information  about  Francesco 


Spiera  which  will,  I  presume,  have  been 
supplied  by  other  correspondents,  may  I  add 
the  following  two  extracts? — 

"  There  is  a  most  memorable  example  of  Francis 
Spira  an  Advocate  of  Padua,  Ann.  1545,  that  being 
desperate,  by  no  counsel  of  learned  men  could  be 
comforted  ;  he  felt  (as  he  said)  the  pains  of  hell  in 
his  soul,  in  all  other  things  he  discoursed  aright, 
but  in  this  most  mad.  Frismelica,  Bullovat,  and 
some  other  excellent  Physicians,  could  neither  make 
him  eat,  drink,  or  sleep,  no  persuasion  could  ease 
him.  Never  pleaded  any  man  so  well  for  himself, 
as  this  man  did  against  himself,  and  so  he  des- 
perately died.  Springer  a  Lawyer  hath  written  his 
life." — Burton's  'Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  Parti- 
tion III.  sect.  iv.  mem.  ii.  subs.  iv. 

To  "Francis  Spira"  Burton  has  a  marginal 
note,  "Goulart"  (Simon  Goulart,  1543-1628). 
"  I  have  given  a  full  account  of  this  tragedy  in  au 
appendix  to  my  (German)  book  on  the  '  Sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost'  (Halle,  1841),  pp.  173-210,  from  a 
rare  publication  of  191  pages  (then  in  possession  of 
Dr.  Hengstenberg  in  Berlin) :  '  Francisci  Spierae 
qui,  quod  susceptam  semel  evangelicse  veritatis 

Srofessionem  abnegasset  damnassetque,  in  horren- 
am   incidit    desperationem,    Historia,   a   quatuor 
summis  viris  summa  fide  conscripta,  cum  clariss. 
virorum  prsefationibus,  Cdlii  S  C.  et  lo.  Calvini  et 
Petri  Pauli  Vergerii  Apologia :  in  quibus  multa  hoc 

tempore  scitu  digna  gravissime  tractantur Basil. 

1550.'  It  was  reprinted  at  Tubingen,  1558.  Ver- 
gerio  first  published  an  account  in  his  '  Apologia,' 
1548  (not  1549),  which  is  contained  in  that  book,  and 
informed  Calvin  of  it  in  a  letter.  Sixt  gives  large 
extracts,  pp.  125-160.  See  Comba,  '  Francesco 
Spiera,'  Firenze,  1883."— Foot-note  on  p.  150,  vol.  i. 
of  Dr.  Philip  SchafFs  'The  Swiss  Reformation,'  being 
the  sixth  "Division"  of  his  'History  of  the  Christian 
Church.' 

One's  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  Peter 
Williams  and  the  tale  of  the  Pechod  Ysprydd 
Glan  in  George  Borrow's  '  Lavengro.' 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

The  University,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  New  Volumes  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannia.— 

Vol.  IV.,  being  Vol.  XXVIII.  of  the  Complete 

^  Work.    (A.  &  C.  Black  and  the  Time*.) 

CHE  fourth  of  the  new  volumes  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia 

Britannica '  contains  many  articles  of  high  and  one 

r  two  of  paramount  interest.    With  a  small  section 

nly  of  these  can  we  concern  ourselves.  '  Electricity,' 

vhich  comes  second  in  the  volume,  the  first  being 

Elections,'  is  beyond  our  ken.     It  is  by  three  dif- 

erent  writers,  Prof.  J.  A.  Fleming,  Mr.  W.  C.  D. 

Whetham,  F.R.S.,  and  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson,  and, 

with  kindred   subjects,  such  as  electrical  supply, 

3lectro-chemistry,  &c.,  occupies  one  hundred  and 

i<wenty-five  pages,   or  more  than  a  sixth  of   the 

volume.   Important  advance  in  knowledge  has  been 

made  since  the  original  articles  on  electricity  ap- 

leared,  Rontgen's  discoveries  with  regard  to  the 

cathode  rays  belonging  to  1895.    As  regards  electric 

-raction,  treated  under  electricity  supply,  it  is  only 
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within  recent  years  that  its  superiority  to  other 
methods  has  been  made  obvious.  The  '  Prefatory 
Essay '  to  the  fourth  volume  is  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen, 
and  is  on  '  The  Growth  of  Toleration,'  one  of  the 
least  obtrusive,  though  one  of  the  most  significant 
features  of  modern  life.  A  digest  of  what  is  main- 
tained is  not  to  be  attempted.  Scarcely  one  here 
and  there  can  be  found  among  our  readers  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  thought  Sir  Leslie  defends. 
We  quote  two  sentences  only  from  a  powerfully 

argued  article :  "  It  may be  laid  down  absolutely 

that  to  suppress  freedom  of  discussion  is,  so  far, 
invariably  Dad,"  and  "  The  argument  that  free 
thought  leads  to  scepticism  is  s^uicidal ;  for  a  doc- 
trine which  can  be  destroyed  bj  exposure  to  argu- 
ment must  be  a  doctrine  which  it  is  irrational  to 
believe." 

'  English  Literature '  is  a  subject  in  which  prefer- 
ences and  convictions  are  likely  to  assert  them- 
selves.     It   is    accordingly    improbable    that  any 
intelligent  reader  will    find    himself  in  complete 
accord  with  all  the  opinions  expressed.     Greatly  as 
we  admire  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  wa  are  not 
prepared  to  take  Mr.  Gosse's  estimate.     Among 
the  poets  we  find  no  mention  of  William  Johnson 
Cory,   whose    'lonica'    shows  the  highest  lyrical 
water  -  mark   among    minor   poets.      From    a  list 
including  a  good  many  names  of  no  signal  signifi- 
cance?  we  miss  those  of  the  Laureate  (surely  a  cynical 
omission)  and  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson.     We  do  not 
know  if  Mr.  Dobson's  name  is  recognized  under 
another  heading,  but  it  merits  recognition,  as  does 
that  of  T.  E.  Brown.     The  prolonged  existence  of 
Mr.    Bailey   should   also    be   noted.      The    entire 
article    is    disappointing.      'English  History,'    by 
Sir    Spencer    Walpole,    gives  a  good  summary  of 
political,  social,   and   military  history,  and  closes 
with    the    death    of    Queen    Victoria.      With    it 
should  be  read  the  '  English  Law '  of  Prof.  Mait- 
land.      Under   '  Engraving '    it    is    said    that   the 
history  of  line  engraving  in  Engand  shows    con- 
tinuous decay,  while  what  survival  is  witnessed  in 
France  is  due    to    official    encouragement.    Prof. 
Ernest  Gardner  has  a  short  but  valuable  article  on 
*  Epidaurus  '  and  the  recent  historical  discoveries. 
Under    'Ethics,'    Prof.    Stewart,    following    Prof. 
Sidgwick,  the  author  of  the  previous  essay,  shows 
how  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
evolutionary  ethics  in  England  became  more  Dar- 
winian, and  indicates  our  obligation  to  the  recent 
teaching  of  Mr.  Spencer,  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  and 
Prof.    Alexander.     '  Europe '   is    naturally  an  im- 
portant article,   though  much  political  interest  is 
anticipated  or  supplemented  under  other  headings, 
as  under    '  France,'  by  Mr.  Bodley  and  the  Hon. 
Maurice  Baring.      It  is  edifying  to  contrast  the 
grave  views  entertained  by  the  former  concerning 
French  statesmanship  and  politics  with  the  cheer- 
ful   optimism  of   the  latter   when   dealing   with 
French  literature.     In  the  France  of  the  past  hall 
century  the  genius  of  Gustavo  Flaubert  is  held  to 
overshadow  all  other  writers.    The  Third  Republic 
can  count  at  least  three  writers  of  genius,  Zola, 
Daudet,  Maupassant,  and  two  other  producers  oi 
exquisite  art,  Pierre  Loti  and  Anatole  France.     A 
special  subject    is    'Exhibitions.'     '  Fire  and  Fire 
Extinction '  has  immediate  interest,  Capt.    Wells 
treating  of  the   portion   concerned  with   Britain, 
and  General  Rockwell  describing  American  methods 
of  dealing  with  tire.     Prince  Kropotkin  is  respon 
sible  for  '  Finland.'  '  Forests  and  Forestry'  has  maps 
of  the  forest  regions  in  the  United  States.    The 


annexation  by  Japan  of  Formosa  gives  interest  to 
;he  account,  historical  and  descriptive,  of  that 
sland.  The  Rev.  W.  Hunt  sends  a  sympathetic 
account  of  his  colleague  E.  A.  Freeman.  He  deals 
also  with  Froude.  An  all-important  article  on 
'Geology,'  is  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie.  Compara- 
ively  little  has  to  be  added  to  what  was  said  in 
he  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  recent  discoveries 
laving  done  little  to  furnish  new  theories.  In 
Germany '  the  influence  of  Nietzsche  is  regarded 
as  assertive,  and  that  writer  is  said  best  to  embody 
the  spirit  of  the  period  under  contemplation.  No 
single  lyrist  of  the  first  order  is  to  be  indicated, 
except  Liliencron,  who,  of  course,  belongs  to  the 
older  generation.  The  life  of  Gerome  is  accom- 
panied by  a  reproduction  of  his  well-known  and 
melodramatic  '  Duel  after  a  Masquerade,'  which  is 
called  'The  Duel,  after  the  Ball.'  Mr.  F.  G. 
Stephens  supplies  the  life  of  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  rather  misty  design  of 
'The  Return  of  the  Victor.'  The  life  of  Gladstone 
is  comparatively  long,  and  is  naturally  political. 

Bermondsey :  its  Historic  Memories  and  Associa- 
tions. By  Edward  T.  Clarke.  (Stock.) 
THE  favourable  reception  accorded  Mr.  Clarke's 
excellent  history  of  Bermondsey  has  justified  its 
appearance  in  a  new  and  cheaper  edition.  So  far 
as  we  recall,  this  is  in  no  way  inferior  in  attraction 
to  the  former  edition.Jiaving  the  same  illustrations 
as  regards  designs,  -maps,  &c.  It  offers  great 
temptations  to  the  collectors  of  works  on  London, 
and  should  find  a  place  among  all  topographical 
and  most  archaeological  collections. 

Cardiff  Records.  Edited  by  John  Hobson  Mat- 
thews. Vol.  III.  (  Sotheran  &  Co.) 
STEADY  progress  is  being  made  in  the  publication, 
under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  John  Hobson 
Matthews,  of  the  Cardiff  Records,  a  profitable  task, 
undertaken  by  authority  of  the  Corporation  and 
under  the  direction  of  its  Records  Committee.  At 
the  outset  we  drew  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  work  undertaken  and  the  public  spirit  ex- 
hibited by  the  Corporation  (see  9th  S.  iii.  238).  The 
first  volume  appeared  in  1898,  the  second  in  1900, 
and  the  third  is  now  seen.  The  work  is  maintained  on 
the  high  plane  on  which  it  started,  and  stands  con- 
spicuous and  even  eminent  among  publications  of 
its  class.  Vol.'iii.  opens  with  further  charters  and 
patents.  Three  of  them  are  of  exceptional  interest. 
The  first,  which  is  very  faint  and  decayed,  is  dated 
on  the  15th  day  of  May  in  the  sixth  year  of  John 
(1205),  confirms  to  Margam  Abbey  and  the  monks 
serving  God  there  the  grants  of  various  donors, 
Anglo-Norman  and  Welsh,  with  the  right  to  have 
and  hold  in  peace  "  quietly,  entirely,  fully,  and 
honourably,"  according  to  the  quaint  Latin  for- 
mulary, "In  bosco  &  piano,  In  viis  &  semitis,  In 
aquis  &  molendinis,  In  uiuariis  &  stagnis,  In  maris 
&  marisc',  In  turbariis  &  piscariis,  In  pratis  & 
pascuis  &  pastur's  &  i  omnib's  aliis  locis  &  reVs,"  &c. 
On  9  September  of  the  same  year  is  granted  to 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  permission  to  hold  a  yearly 
fair  and  a  weekly  market  at  Llandaff — the  fair 
from  the  Saturdayto  Tuesday  of  Whitsuntide,  and 
the  market  every  Sunday.  Llandaff  fair  was 
suppressed  about  1880,  owing  to  the  rowdyism 
which  prevailed.  A  third  charter  of  18  Edward  I., 
1290,  deals  with  the  rights  claimed  by  the  Lords  of 
Glamorgan  to  exercise  regal  rights  within  their 
palatinate.  Amongst  the  Patent  Rolls  which 
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follow  is  one  dated  14  July,  1297,  calling  on  Walter 
Hakelute  and  Morgan  ap  Meredyth  to  choose 
900  Welshmen  of  Glamorgan  to  go  with  the  king 
from  Winchelsea  and  fight  his  battles  in  parts 
beyond  the  sea.'"  A  selection  of  Augmentation 
Proceedings  is  followed  by  a  second  from  the 
Glamorgan  Plea  Rolls.  Some  of  these  deal  with 
cases  of  murder,  as  when  'David  Gos  is  sentenced 
to  be  hanged  for  having  abetted  in  giving  John 
Came,  gent,  a  mortal  wound  "with  a  'gleyve  of 
the  value  of  12  pence."  One  is  not,  of  course, 
astonished  at  finding  the  same  penalty  of  death 
awarded  Jenkyn  Dio  for  stealing  eighteen  cheeses 
of  the  value  of  26,*.  8rf.,  and  one  jarful  of  honey  of 
the  value  of  20cZ. 

A  sturdy  vagrant  named  Thomas  ap  Hoeli  is 
sentenced  to  be  burnt  with  a  hot  iron  through 
the  gristle  of  the  right  ear,  and  to  be  afterwards 
whipped.  Under  '  Wills '  we  find  David  William 
of  Llanedern,  25  October,  1598,  after  bequeath- 
ing 2s.  to  the  repair  of  Llandaff  Bridge,  and  124. 
to  tithes  negligently  forgotten,  leaving  to  his 
daughter  his  household  stuff  "(Except  my  best 
feather  bedd  wth  his  appurtenances,  my  best  panne 
and  my  best  brazen  crocke)."  Rinald  Thomas,  of 
Listleabout,  leaves  in  1636  "My  wastcoate  and 
hose  that  is  next  to  the  best,  to  my  brother  Morgan 
Thomas,  together  with  my  best  shoes  and  stockines." 
Beds  of  all  kinds  are  common  articles  of  bequest. 
One  phrase  is  "Item  to  Joseph  East  my  second 
best  oolster  and  pillow."  Under  '  Glamorgan 
County  Records'  it  is  said  that  a  woman  was 
flogged  at  Cardiff  so  late  as  1753.  Later  instances 
may,  we  fancy,  be  advanced.  Such  entries  are 
frequent  as  "  This  fell  to  pieces  as  fast  as  I  could 
copy  it.''  A  very  interesting  portion  of  the  volume 
consists  of  the  'Records  of  the  Cordwainers  and 
Glovers,'  which  cover  a  period  of  five  hundred 

Siars.  Of  the  copies  of  tombstone  inscriptions  Mr. 
at  thews  says  that  many  of  them  have  been 
copied  only  in  the  nick  of  time.  The  illustrations, 
both  full  plates  and  head  and  tail  pieces,  are  equally 
curious  and  valuable.  Besides  a  striking  and  ex- 
cellent portrait  of  the  third  Marquess  of  Bute, 
the  former  include  four  views  by  Paul  Sandby, 
executed  doubtless  when  he  was  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  and  many 
other  spirited  designs.  As  Mr.  Matthews  says, 
the  head  and  tail  pieces,  which  are  due  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Henry  Thomas,  R.C.A.,  "are  intensely 
Welsh  and  antiquarian."  To  the  antiquary  and 
the  genealogist,  and,  indeed,  to  the  historian,  the 
progress  made  by  the  work  is  especially  gratifying. 

The  Lesson  of  Evolution.    By  F.  W.  Hutton,  F.R.S. 

(Duckworth  &  Co.) 

AT  9th  S.  iv.  179  we  reviewed  '  Darwinism  and 
Lamarckism,'  by  Mr.  Hutton,  which  this  little  book 
of  a  hundred  pages  supplements  by  its  two  essays, 
one  giving  an  account  of  the  things  evolution  is 
teaching  or  ought  to  teach  us,  the  other  the  geo- 
logical evidences  which  form  the  chain  of  inference 
from  protozoa  to  man.  The  author  has  an  admirable 
gift  of  lucid  exposition,  and  his  book  may  well  be 
of  great  interest  to  the  ordinary  reader  who  is 
frightened  by  scientific  terms.  We  are  in  general 
agreement  with  Mr.  Button's  account  of  the  matter, 
though  some  debatable  things  are  necessarily,  in 
so  brief  a  space,  taken  for  granted.  But  we  cannot 
admit  that  if  science  implies  agnosticism,  that  result 
should  cut  science  out  of  general  education.  Thought 
is  free  nowadays,  we  hope.  Mr.  Hutton  says  that 


after  studying  evolution  "Theism  is  left  as  the 
only  possible  theory  of  the  universe."  He  rejects 
Pantheism,  which  he  equates  with  Monism,  pro- 
bably to  the  surprise  of  some  philosophers.  But 
there  are  disciples  of  evolution  who  recognize  all 
its  inferences  in  the  physical  world,  and  find  no 
sure  presumption  of  religion  (we  use  the  word  m 
its  widest  sense)  in  their  study.  Their  number 
is  not  small,  and  we  think  it  far  too  much  to  sa^ 
that  "scientific  teaching  has  now  come  to  Theism. 
We  have,  however,  indicated  our  dissent  from  the 
definiteness  of  Mr.  Hutton  on  such  points  in  our 
previous  review.  Here  is  another  point  we  should 
dispute.  We  read:  "Birds  and  other  animals 
are  as  happy  as  man.  Civilized  man  cannot  boast 
that  he  is  happier  than  the  savage."  All  this  is 
debatable.  We  think  oiirselves  that  the  man  of 
culture,  with  his  superior  sensibility,  has  greater 
pleasures  and  deeper  sorrows  than  the  chawbacon, 
still  more  than  backward  races.  "Everything  is 
hard  upon  the  thinking  man,"  as  a  clever  novelist 
has  said,  still  we  would  say  with  Milton  :— 

Who  would  lose, 

Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being, 
Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  Eternity  ? 
The  second  essay  is  less  interesting  to  the  specula- 
tive mind  than  the  first,  but  it  will  be  useful  to 
those  who  have  no  idea  of  the  chain  of  evidence. 
Here  there  are  gaps  to  be  filled,  problems  to  be 
solved.    The  ordinary  reader  will  learn  with  sur- 
prise that  man  is,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  by 
no  means  "  the  last  species  of  mammal  to  appear 
on  the  earth." 


gotirrs  to 

We  mitst  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices  :— 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  swiee,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

B.  C.  T.  ("Mind  your  P's  and  Q's").—  See  1st  S. 
iii.,  iv.,  and  vi.  passim  ;  5th  S.  v.  74,  &c.—  "  Though 
lost  to  sight  to  memory  dear  "  is  by  George  Linley, 
1798-1865  ;  see  6th  S.  xi.  60,  and  indexes  to  '  N.  &  Q.' 
passim.  So  much  has  been  written  on  these 
subjects  we  cannot  reopen  them. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  "  —  Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lisher "—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE    SECOND    FOLIO    SHAKESPEARE. 

AT  the  Lenox  branch  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  there  are  on  exhibition, 
under  glass,  no  fewer  than  seven  copies  of 
the  Second  Folio  Shakespeare,  all  belonging 
to  the  library.  These  seven  copies  have  six 
varying  title-pages,  a  collation  of  which  is 
appended  herewith,  as  well  as  other  variations 
which  may  serve,  in  a  measure,  to  identify 
various  widely  scattered  copies.  The  colla- 
tion is  not  offered  as  exhaustive,  such  varia- 
tions only  being  noted  as  were  observed  in  a 
somewhat  hasty  examination.  The  different 
title-pages  follow  :  — 

(a)  Mr.  William    |    Shakespeares   |   Comedies, 
Histories,  and  |   Tragedies.   |    Published  according 
to    the    true     Originall     Copies.     |     The    Seconc 
Impression.    |    Portrait    |    London,   |   Printed    by 
Tho.  Cotes,  for  Robert  Allot,  and  are  to  be  sold  al 
the  signe  |  of  the  Blacke  Beare  in  Pauls  Church 
yard.    1632. 

(b)  This  title-page  is  identical  with  (a).    It  is  in 
the  Astor  copy,  from  the  Stowe  sale,  and  contains 
above   Jonson's   verses  facing  the  title-page,   the 
book-plate  of  "John   Newsham   of   Chadshunt  in 
Com  Warwick  Esqr." 

(c)  Mr.   William    |    Shakespeares  |   Comedies, 
Histories,  and  |  Tragedies.  I  Published  according 
to    the    true    Originall    Copies.     |    The    Seconc 


mpression.    |    Portrait    |    London,   |   Printed   by 
Tho.  Cotes,  for  John  Smethwick,  and  are  to  be 
old  at  his  shop  |  in  Saint  Dunstans  Church-yard. 
632. 

(d)  Mr.  William    |    Shakespeares  |    Comedies,  | 
listories,   and   I   Tragedies.  ]  Published  according 
o     the     true    Originall    Copies.     |     The    Second 
impression.  I  Portrait  |  London,  |  Printed  by  Tho. 
3otes  for  William  Aspley,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the 
igne  |  of  the  Parrat  in  Pauls  Churoh-yard.     1632. 

(e)  Mr.  William    |    Shakespeares    |    Comedies,   | 
listories,  and  |  Tragedies.    |   Published  according 

the  true  Originall  Copies.  |  The  Second 
mpression.  |  Portrait  |  London,  |  Printed  by  Tho. 
Jotes,  for  Richard  Hawkins,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
iis  shop  |  in  Chancery  Lane,  neere  Serjeants  Inne. 
1632. 

(/)  Mr.  William   |  Shakespeares   |  Comedies,   | 
histories,  and  |  Tragedies.  |  Published  according 
;o    the    true    Original    Coppies.    |     The    Second , 
[mpression.  |  Portrait  |  London,  |  Printed  by  Tho. ' 
Cotes,  for  Robert  Allot,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
shop  at  the  signe  |  of  the  blacke  Beare  in  Pauls 
Dhurch-yard.    1632. 

The  lower  portions  of  the  letters  S,  I,  p, 
and  s  of  "  The  Second  Impression  "  impinge 
on  the  portrait,  anfj^  the  word  "  London " 
almost  wholly  so.  Pasted  on  one  of  the  blank 
preliminary  leaves  is  the  following  note  : — 

"  This  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays  was  purchased  at  the  Sale  of  Duplicates  from 
the  British  Museum  in  Feb.,  1819,  made  in  con- 
sequence of  the  purchase  of  the  library  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Burney.  Dr.  Burney  obtained  this  book  in  the 
following  manner  :— At  George  Steevens's  sale  there 
was  a  copy  of  this  edition  which  had  the  autograph 
of  Charles  I.  Mr.  Nicol  bid  for  it  for  the  King  and 
Dr.  Burney  was  his  opponent,  but  the  Dr.  yielded 
when  he  understood  for  whom  Mr.  Nicol  wished 
to  purchase  it.  The  King,  being  informed  of  the 
circumstance,  was  so  pleased  with  Dr.  B.'s  conduct 
that  he  desired  this  copy  from  his  own  library 
might  be  sent  to  Dr.  B.  with  his  thanks  for  his 
giving  up  King  Charles's  copy." 

J.  Lilly,  the  bookseller,  in  an  autograph 
note,  says  the  above  was  by  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Foss,  who  was  related  to  Dr.  Burney, 
and  at  whose  sale  Lilly  purchased  it.  Air. 
Lenox  added  the  following  : — 

"  Two  other  copies  are  known  with  the  error 
Coppies  in  the  title-page,  both  of  which  were  in 
Mr.  Lilly's  possession.  Of  these,  one  belonging  to 
a  Mr.  Toilet,  a  commentator  of  Shakespeare,  had 
been  altered  to  suit  a  title  of  the  first  edition, 
1623;  the  words  'The  Second  Impression'  having 
been  cut  away,  and  the  top  of  the  portrait  moved 
up  to  the  line  '  Published,  &c.,'  and  the  imprint  at 
the  bottom  removed  and  supplied  by  that  of  the 
first  edition  in  facsimile.  The  other  copy  was 
genuine." 

(g)  Mr.  William  |  Shakespeares  |  Comedies,  | 
Histories,  and  I  Tragedies.  |  Published  accodring 
to  the  true  Originall  Copies.  |  The  Second 
Impression.  I  Portrait  |  London,  |  Printed  by  Tho. 
Cotes,  for  Robert  Allot,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
shop  at  the  signe  |  of  the  blacke  Beare  in  Pauls 
Church-yard,  1632. 
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In  this  title-page  it  will  be  noticed  that 
a  period  is  substituted  for  the  comma  after 
"Histories,"  "according"  is  misspelled,  the 
two  letters  n  in  London  are  from  different 
founts,  "Pauls"  is  in  italics,  and  "Church- 
yard "  is  followed  by  a  comma. 

Extra  title  -  page,  not  inserted  in  any 
copy  :— 

(h)  Mr.  William  |  Shakespeares  |  Comedies,  | 
Histories,  and  |  Tragedies.  |  Published  according 
to  the  true  Originall  Copies.  |  Ihe  becond 
Impression.  |  Portrait  |  London,  |  Printed  by  Iho. 
Cotes,  for  Robert  Allot,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
shop  at  the  signe  |  of  the  Blacke  Beare  in  Pauls 
Church-yard.  1632. 

An  examination  of  these  various  title-pages 
shows  that  (/;  and  (g)  differ  from  the  others 
in  two  particulars,  both  of  which  evidence 
an  entirely  new  setting-up  of  the  page,  in 
the  two  designated  copies  the  r  of  "  Mr "  has 
below  it  a  much  heavier  period  than  the 
others,  and  the  imprint  "  Printed  by,"  «&c.,  is 
set  up  close  to  the  left  margin,  while  in  all 
the  others  it  begins  considerably  to  the  right. 

Preliminary  Leaves. 

In  Bonn's  'Lowndes'  (London,  1869;  100 
copies  only)  Ben  Jonson's  verses  opposite 
the  title-page  are  given  correctly,  save  that 
brasse  in  line  8  should  begin  with  a  capital 
letter,  and  the  ct  of  picture  should  be  a 
logotype,  the  c  being  battered  in  all  copies. 
The  title-page  is  followed  by  the  dedication 
in  all  save  (d)%  where  it  is  followed  by  the 
leaf  "  Upon  the  effigies."  The  last  line  of 
A2  substitutes  same  for  like  of  the  First 
Folio.  The  next  leaf  should  be  "  To  the 
great  variety  of  .Readers,"  and  all  have 
sig.  A4.  In  (a),  (6),  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  the  next 
leaf  is  "  Upon  the  effigies,"  while  in  (c)  this 
leaf  precedes  Hugh  Holland's  verses,  and  in 
(d)  follows  title-page.  In  (/)  this  leaf  seems 
to  be  newly  set  up,  or  else  it  is  an  "insert" 
to  supply  a  missing  leaf.  The  IF  of  "  Workes," 
in  place  of  being  made  up  of  two  capital  V's, 
is  a  solid  letter.  The  ornamented  capital  S  of 
"Spectator"  is  wholly  different,  and  "(Shake- 
speare" in  the  last  line  is  not  hyphenated  as 
in  all  others.  In  the  heading  "An  Epitaph," 
"  Poet "  is  not  followed  by  a  comma.  The 
ornamented  capital  W  is  entirely  different. 
'•{Starre-y pointing"  of  all  the  others  is  here 
starr e-y pointed,  and  Fame  is  in  italics,  while 
the  others  have  it  in  Roman  capitals.  Whilst 
and  Art  are  followed  by  commas,  which  the 
others  lack,  and  tooke  has  a  colon.  This  leaf 
is  followed  by  "  To  the  Memorie  "  in  all  but 
(c),  where  it  follows  the  leaf  "On  Worthy 
Master,"  &c.  The  next  leaf  has  the  sig.  *, 
and  is  headed  "  The  Workes  of  William,"  &c. 
Next  follows  the  leaf  with  sig.  *2,  and 


leading  "  To  the  memory,  '  &c.  There  is  a 
atchword  "  Of  "  on  this  leaf,  and  a  second 
capital  0  may  be  seen  in  all  copies  directly 
above  said  word.  The  last  of  the  preliminary 
eaves  is  headed  "  On  Worthy  Master  Shake- 
speare." 

The  Comedies. 

In  (d),  (e),  and  (g)  the  title  '  The  Tempest,' 
under  headpiece  of  p.  1,  is  marred  by  heavy 
printer's  marks  between  the  letters  e  and  m. 
P.  46  is  misprinted  64  in  all  ;  p.  56  is 
correctly  printed  in  all  but  (d),  where  it  is 
79  ;  p.  58  is  misprinted  80  in  all.  The  running 
title  on  p.  60  of  all  reads  '  The  meery  Wives 
of  Windsor.'  Pp.  153  and  194  are  respec- 
tively misprinted  151  and  494,  while  p.  205  is 
misprinted  208  in  (d),  (/),  and  (g),  and  cor- 
rectly in  the  others,  Tne  mispagmation  208 
is  evidently  a  tirst  print,  and  an  examination 
discloses  these  corrections  on  the  correctly 
paged  leaf  :  — 

"It  is  so  be  all  made  of  fantasie,"  corrected  to 
It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faatasie." 
"  IScenca  Quarta:    Enttr  (among  others)  Colia," 
corrected  to  •'  Cdia." 
"  Enter  Jtosalmade,''   corrected   so   as    to    read 


The  running  title  on  pp.  213  and  223  in  all 
reads  '  The  Taming  of  a  the  iShrew.'  iSigs.  u 
and  w  are  omitted  in  all,  and  on  p.  229  the 
signature  is  a  capital  V  in  all.  Pp.  249  and 
249  [250  ]\  are  misprinted  251  and  252  in  all, 
and  p.  273  is  misprinted  for  265  in  all.  Pp.  277 
and  304  are  blank,  and  sig.  cc2  is  omitted 
in  all. 

The  Histories. 

Pp.  47-48  are  wanting  in  all,  p.  47  being 
printed  49,  and  then  continuing  regularly, 
except  in  (c),  where  p.  47  is  misprinted  45  ; 
and  this  latter  page  is  again  evidently  a  first 
print,  and  shows  these  corrections  in  the 
other  copies  :  — 

"I  shall  have  none  but  Mordake  Eare  of  Life." 
corrected  to  read  "I  shall  have  none  but  Mordake 
Earle  of  Fife" 

"And  clockes  the  tongue  of  Bawdes,"  corrected 
to  read  "and  clockes  the  toiiyueti  of  Bawdes." 

"Is  not  a  Butfe  Jerkin  a  most  sweet  robe 
durance  ?"  corrected  to  read  "  is  not  a  Butfe  Jerkin 
a  most  sweet  robe  of  durance?" 

"But  I  pry  thee  sweete  Wag,"  corrected  to  read 
"But  Iprythtt  sweete  Wag." 

"But  Hal,  I  pry  thee,"  corrected  to  read  "  But 
Hal,  Lprt/thee." 

"Before  i  knew  thee  Hal.,"  corrected  to  read 
"  Before  1  knew  thee  Hal," 

Pp.  89-90  are  misprinted  91-92  in  all,  and 
in  (6)  and  (/)  p.  95  is  misprinted  65,  and  said 
page  has  the  running  title  "The  second 
Part  of  King  He  nry  the  Fourth."  What 
should  be  p.  101  has  sig.  i2  in  all  but  (a)  and 
(#),  which  have  it  i3.  In  (fj)  and  (/)  p.  88  id 
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misprinted  87,  and  in  place  of  a  comma  after 
"  sound  "  in 

The  empty  vessel  makes  the  greatest  sound 
the  correctly  paged  copies  have  a  period. 
Sig.  13  on  p.  93  is  misprinted  h3,  and 
pp.  94-95  are  misprinted  respectively  49  and 
59.  On  p.  103  sig.  m2  is  misprinted  m3. 
Lowndes  says  that  all  copies  have  the  mis- 
pagination  of  194  for  164,  but  it  is  to  be  seen 
only  in  (c),  (e),  and  (g),  and  Lowndes  omits  to 
state  that  on  p.  201  sig.  u3  is  .misprinted  v3  in 
all  copies.  All  copies  have  tu&  mispagination 
120  for  209  and  the  sig.  x.,  sigs.  v  and  w 
being  omitted  in  all. 

The  Tragedies. 

The  prologue  to  'Troilusand  Cressida'  is  on 
p.  1,  sig.  aa.  Sigs.  bb,  bb2,  are  both  repeated 
in  all,  but  bb3  only  in  (c),  (/),  and  (f),  while 
cc,  cc2,  and  cc3  are  missing  in  all,  and  gg2  is 
gg3  in  all.  P.  85  is  58  in  (a)  and  (c),  and  this 
seems  not  to  have  been  noted  heretofore. 
The  first  print  58  shows  these  corrections  in 
the  other  copies  : — 

"To  see  now  how  a  iest  shall  come  about," 
corrected  to  read  "To  see  now  how  a  lest  shall 
come  about." 

"  And  so  are  with  them  above  a  common  bound," 
corrected  to  read  "And  scare  with  them  above  a 
common  bound." 

"  To  so  are  with  his  light  feathers,"  corrected 
to  read  "  To  soare  with  his  light  feathers." 

"  A  Torch  for  me,  let  wantons  light  of  heare," 
corrected  to  read  "A  Torch  for  me,  let  wantons 
light  of  heart." 

Pp.  96  and  154  are  respectively  67  and  134  in 
all,  and  p.  169  is  269,  with  the  wrong  century 
thereafter,  except  pp.  186-187.  In  all  copies 
pp.  341-342  are  143-144,  pp.  351-352  are  151- 
152,  p.  355  is  335,  and  p.  389  is  399. 

CHAS.  A.  HERPICH. 

New  York  City. 


SORTES   EVANGELIC JE :   ST.  EUGENIA. 

THERE  is  curious  evidence  of  the  custom 
in  the  early  Christian  Church  of  divination 
by  the  Gospels  in  the  Armenian  Acts  of 
{St.  Eugenia.  These  are  translated  by  Mr. 
F.  C.  Conybeare  in  his  book  'The  Armenian 
Apology  and  Acts  of  Apollonius  and  other 
Monuments  of  Early  Christianity'  (second 
edition,  London,  1896,  pp.  147  et  seqq.).  The 
passage  relating  to  the  sortes  JSvangelicce  is 
the  following  : — 

"  But  Eugenia  disguised  as  a  man  remained  in 
the  aforesaid  monastery,  locked  in  spiritual  unioi 
with  Protua  and  Hyacinthus.  And  they  pro 
gressed  so  much  in  the  divine  love  in  Christ  that  in 
two  years'  time  they  took  into  their 'minds  the 
whole  book.  But  in  the  third  year,  while  they 
were  still  pursuing  such  a  life,  the  elder  of  the 


monastery  died  and  passed  from  this  life  to  his 
jord.  And  after  his  death  it  seemed  good  to  all 
;he  brethren  to  appoint  the  blessed  Eugenia  to  the 
>rincipalship.  But  Eugenia  declined,  for  she  was 
estrained  by  scruples  of  conscience,  and  felt  that 
b  woman  ought  not  to  be  head  of  a  congregation  of 
men  of  God.  And  yet  she  feared  to  become  a  source 
af  aversion  and  turpitude  to  those  who  invited  her 
,o  take  the  post.  Then  they  all  with  one  will  and 
accord  assailed  her,  and  she  returned  them  the 
ollowing  answer  again  and  again :  '  In  the  con- 
'regation  of  Christians  ye  said  that  Christ  will  of 
tlis  own  accord  define  that  which  is  to  be  according 
;o  His  pleasure.  Wherefore,  if  ye  so  command,  let 
the  Gospel  be  brought  forward,  and  let  us  open  and 
read  it,  and  whatsoever  command  first  meets  the 
sye  let  us  give  ear  thereunto.'  So  they  brought  the 
loly  Gospel,  and  the  blessed  Eugenia  took  it  and 
adored,  and  they  all  held  their  peace  and  prayed. 
Then  she  opened  and  read  the  place  in  which  it  is 
written :  '  J  esus  said  to  His  disciples,  Ye  know  that 
the  rulers  of  the  heathen  are  lords,  and  the  great 
ones  oppress  them.  But  let  it  not  be  so  in  your 
midst  also ;  but  he  that  shall  among  you  desire  to 
become  rirst,  let  him  be  least  of  you  and  servant  of 
all.'  But  after  she  had  read  this  Eugenia  said: 
'  Make  up  your  minds  upon  this  model  that  I  shall 
be  so.' " 

The  custom  of  deciding  matters  by  refer- 
ence to  the  '^nefd'  of  Virgil  and  to  the 
Bible  is  of  great  antiquity  and  persistence. 
Religious  biography  contains  many  examples. 

Mr.  Conybeare  has  pointed  out  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  the  verses  by  which  St.  Eugenia 
was  made  the  head  of  the  monastery  repre- 
sent a  different  text  of  the  Gospels  from  that 
now  received.  The  quotation  gives  as  one 
passage  sentences  which  are  now  separated. 
The  later  Latin  recension  accommodates  the 
quotation  to  Matt.  xx.  25  and  Luke  xxv.  25, 
oblivious  of  the  circumstance  that  these  pas- 
sages could  not  be  simultaneously  visible  at 
the  one  opening  of  the  book.  It  may  be 
suggested  that  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels 
was  used,  but  Tatian's  does  not  solve  the 
problem. 

Eugenia  is  one  of  several  women  saints 
who  adopted  male  attire.  The  names  of 
St.  Marina  and  of  St.  Margaret  are  in  Vora- 
gine.  In  an  interesting  catalogue  recently 
issued  by  Breslauer  &  Meyer,  of  Berlin,  there 
is  a  notice  of  a  quarto  tract  of  twenty  pages 
issued  at  Florence  in  1572,  containing  "La 
Rappresentatione  di  Santa  Eufrosina,  Ver- 
giue.  La  quale  essendo  maritata  si  fuggi  tra 
Monaci  come  maschio,  <fc  ivi  stette  trent' 
otto  anni,  &  alia  sua  morta  f  u  conosciuta  dal 
padre  com'  ella  voile."  Another  edition  issued 
at  Siena  in  1607  was  included  in  the  Mar- 
chetti  sale  in  1876.  Whether  this  should  be 
classed  as  hagiography  or  folk-lore  might  be 
a  theme  for  discussion. 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 
Manchester. 
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"SENCE":  "SENSE." 

IN  a  perusal  of  the  First  Folio  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  one  is  struck :  with  the  com- 
parative indifference  shown  throughout  with 
regard  to  the  two  forms/'  sence  >nd  sense 
Apparently  the  word  in  the  sixteenth  and 
early  seventeenth  centuries  was  written  pho- 
netically rather  than  with  any  regard  t« 
etymological  propriety.  It  may  be  useful  to 
bring  together  a  few  illustrative  examples 
from  dramas  representative  of  the  poet  s 
different  periods.  The  text  here  used  is  that 
of  the  edition  produced  in  1876,  in  reduced 
facsimile,  by  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  with 
a  brief  and  useful  introduction  by  Halhwell 

In  Move's  Labour's  Lost,'  I.  i.  57-64,  the 
phrase  "common  sense"  is  presented  exactly 
as  it  appeared  at  a  later  day  in  the  disquisi- 
tions of  the  philosophers  who  opposed  the 
doctrines  of  Hume.    Later  in  the  same  scene, 
however,  we  find  the  following  (11.  238-41)  :- 
All  sences  to  that  sence  did  make  their  repaire 
To  feele  onely  looking  on  fairest  of  faire ; 
Me  thought  all  his  sences  were  lockt  in  his  eye 
As  Jewells  in  Christall  for  some  Prince  to  buy. 
On  the  other  hand,  Act  III.  opens  with  the 
injunction, 

Warble,  childe,  make  passionate  my  sense  of  hearing 
In  V.  ii.  259-60  the  keen,  razor-like  tongues 
of  mocking  wenches  are  described  as 
Cutting  a  smaller  haire  then  may  be  seene, 
Aboue  the  sense  of  sence  so  sensible. 
Of  three  examples  found  in  'Midsummei 
Night's  Dream'  one  is  "O  take  the  sence' 
(II.  ii.  45),  and  the  other  two  are  respectively 
1.  27  and  1.  179  of  III.  ii.,  "  their  sense  thui 
weake"  and  "the  seeing  sense."    Shylock's 
famous  appeal  in  '  Merchant  of  Venice,'  III 
i.  64,  reads,  "  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  1   hath  no 
a   Jew    hands,  organs,    dementions,    sences 
affections,  passions,"  &c.  ?     "Sence"  is  th( 
form  used  in  the  remarks  of  both  Gregor; 
and  Sampson,  'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  I.  i.  30 
"  Awake  your  Senses  "  is  attributed  to  Brutu 
in  '  Julius  Csesar,'  III.  ii.  17. 

The  first  example  of  several  in  '  Hamlet '  i 
in  I.  ii.  99  :— 

For,  what  we  know  must  be,  and  is  as  common 
As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sence 

In  vehemently  addressing  his  mother  (III 

iv.  37)  Hamlet  exclaims  :  — 
If  damned  Custome  haue  not  braz'd  it  so, 
That  it  is  proofe  and  bulwarke  against  Sense. 

In  the  famous  speech  beginning 

Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this, 
the  First  Folio  omits  the  sentence  "Sens^ 
sure,  you  have,"  &c.,  where  the  word  occur 


hree  times.     Neither  has  it,  in  a  further 

peech  "That  monster,  custom,  who  all 
nse  'doth  eat."  "Despight  of  Sense  and 
ecrecie"  occurs  in  III.  iv.  92,  and  halfe 
>nse "  in  IV.  v.  7.  Laertes  is  made  to  ex- 

faim  (IV.  v.  154)  :— 

)h  heate  drie  vp  my  Braines,  teares  seuen  times  salt 

Jurne  out  the  Sence  and  Vertue  of  mine  eye  ; 

vhile  in  V   i.  76  Hamlet  is  responsible  for 
he  remark  that  "  the  hand  of  little  Imploy- 

tnent  hath  the  daintier  sense." 

'  Measure  for  Measure '  contains  a  number 

f  examples,  some  of  them  in  expressions  that 

lave  become  proverbial,  and  the  majority  of 

hem  are  in  the  form  "  sence."    In  I.  iv.  59 

we  find  "  the  wanton  stings  and  motions  of 
he  sence,"  and  in  II.  ii.  142-3  we  have  the 

word  twice  : — 

Shee  speakes,  and  'tis  such  sence 
That  my  Sence  breeds  with  it. 

At  1.  169  of  the  same  scene  the  question  is 
Kit  whether  or  not  "Modesty  may  more 
Detray  our  Sence"  than  woman's  lightness. 
Angelo  exclaims  (II.  iv.  75),  "Your  sence 
pursues  not  mine "  ;  and  the  famous  passage 
)f  III.  i.  76  begins,  "  The  sence  of  death  is 
most  in  apprehension."  In  V.  i.  there  are 
;our  examples  :  "  infirmity  of  sence,"  1.  47  ; 
"  the  oddest  frame  of  sense,"  1.  61 ;  "  there  is 
sence  in  truth,"  1.  220;  and  "against  all 
sence,"  1.  434.. 

'  King  Lear '  has  "  square  of  sense,"  I.  i.  76  ; 

iarring  sense,"  IV.  vii.  16;  "my  sences," 
lit.  iv.  13  ;  and  "  your  other  Senses,"  IV.  vi.  5. 
The  gracious  Duncan  ('Macbeth,'  I.  vi.  3) 
appreciates  the  effects  of  the  air  upon  the 
"  gentle  sences,"  while  Macbeth,  in  II.  i.  36, 
wonders  if  the  dagger  is  "sensible,"  and  at 
I.  44  strives  to  persuade  himself  that  his  eyes 
"are  made  the  fooles  o'  th'  other  Sences." 
"  Pester'd  Senses  "  are  commiserated  in  V.  ii. 
23 ;  "  my  sences  would  have  cool'd "  is  the 
reading  of  V.  v.  10  ;  while  the  great  outburst 
of  V.  vii.  49  is  given  thus  :— 

And  be  these  Jugling  Fiends  110  more  beleeu'd 

That  palter  with  vs  in  a  double  sence  ! 

'The  Winter's  Tale'  has  "Sences"  in  the 
fifteenth  line  of  the  first  scene.  "Sence" 
occurs  in  II.  i.  150,  while  the  visitor  to  the 
Oracle  reports  (III.  i.  10)  that  his  "Sence" 
was  so  much  surprised  by  the  response  that 
he  "  was  nothing."  It  is  in  keeping  with  this 
to  find  in  'The  Tempest,'  V.  i.  158  :  — 

Howsoe'er  you  have 
Beene  justled  from  your  sences. 

It  would  be  important  to  compare  the 
promiscuous  treatment  exemplified  in  these 
extracts  with  the  practice  of  Shakespeare's 
contemporaries  and  immediate  successors, 
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and  this  may  be  accomplished  in  some 
measure  on  a  future  occasion,  especially  when 
the  '  H.E  D.'  has  sufficiently  advanced  to  give 
its  invaluable  aid.  Meanwhile,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Authorized  Version  of  Scripture 
appears  from  the  first  (or,  at  any  rate,  from 
a  very  early  stage  in  its  existence)  to  have 
had  "senses"  in  Hebrews  v.  14,  which  is  its 
one  example  of  the  term.  At  the  moment 
the  earliest  edition  available  for  reference  is 
dated  1634,  and  there  the  word  has  its  modern 
form.  It  may  just  be  added  that  in  an 
apparently  good  reprint  of  Cotton's  '  Mon- 
taigne '  the  translator  remarks  in  his  preface : 
"In  truth  both  Mr.  Florio  and  I  are  to  be 
excused,  where  we  miss  of  the  sence  of  the 
author."  This  would  appear  to  bring  the 
employment  of  the  phonetic  spelling  to  1685. 
In  this  year  died  the  Earl  of  Roscominon,  in 
whose  'Essay  of  Translated  Verse'  occurs  the 
remark  that  "  want  of  decency  is  want  of 
sense."  THOMAS  BAYNE 


'N.  &  Q.'  ANAGRAM.—  Notes  and  Queries— 
a  question -sender.  The  above  anagram,  from 
the  St.  Janies's  Gazette  of  6  August,  should  be 
recorded  if  it  has  not  already  been  noted  in 
'  N.  <fe  Q.'  I  gather  that  it  appeared  in  the 
Liverpool  Post.  URLLAD 

HAMPSTEAD  PERIODICALS.— In  reference  to 
the  following,  which  appears  ante,  p.  160, 
regarding  the  Transactions  of  the  Hampstead 
Antiquarian  and  Historical  Society, "Whether 
the  work  now  issued  is  a  continuation  of  the 
'  Hampstead  Annual'  we  are  unable  to  say," 
will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  inform  you  that 
the  Transactions  of  our  society  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  '  Hampstead  Annual,' 
except  that  both  publications  are  issued  by 
the  same  publisher  ?  C.  J.  MUNICH. 

BUNGAY.— The  late  Canon  Taylor,  in  his 
interesting  book  on  '  Names  and  their  His- 
tories,' gives  as  the  derivation  of  this  place- 
name  bon  g\(4=  good  ford.  It  is  just  on  the 
Suffolk  side  of  the  river  Waveney,  the 
boundary  throughout  its  course  between  the 
counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  A  loop  in 
its  descent  forms  a  small  peninsula  below 
Bungay,  where  a  ford,  no  doubt  useful  in 
primitive  times,  furnished  a  passage  over 
the  river.  In  Brabner's  '  Comprehensive 
Gazetteer  of  England  and  Wales,  however, 
we  are  told  that  "  the  name  is  said  to.  be  a 
corruption  of  le  bon  eye,  the  beautiful  island," 
a  most  improbable  mixture  of  languages. 
The  expression  used  by  Suckling  in  his 
1  History  of  Suffolk  '  is  somewhat  ambiguous. 
Here,  he  says,  within  ramparts  constructed 


in  Roman  times,  "the  Saxon  fixed  his  dwell- 
ing—called it  his  Burgh  in  the  goodly  island, 
and  lived  comparatively  secure."  Is  lie 
attempting  to  join  the  words  "burgh"  and 
"  eye,"  or  does  he  mean,  like  the  writer  in 
the  '  Gazetteer,'  that  the  place  -  name  is 
formed  from  "goodly  island"?  There  is  a 
town  called  Burgh  much  lower  down  the 
Waveney,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Yare, 
confusion  with  which  may  have  led  to  the 
idea  that  Bungay  was  formerly  called  Burgh. 

W.  T.  LYNN. 
Blackheath. 

CHANNEL  ISLAND  NAMES  ANCIENTLY  ASSO- 
CIATED WITH  CORNWALL.— St.  Michael  in  the 
Priory  of  the  Vale,  St.  Sampsons,  St.  Aubins 
(Aubyns),  Tintageux,  Tintagel.  There  are 
three  places  bearing  the  name  Tintageux : 
one  in  Sark,  a  priory  in  Herm,  and  another 
at  Pleinmont  Point  in  Guernsey. 

T.  W.  CAREY. 

Guernsey. 

LORD  CHESTERFIELD  ON  LAUGHTER.  —  See 
my  reply  4th  S.  vm.  272.  It  may  be  worth 
adding  that  in  177B  Hannah  More;  Dr.  John- 
son, and  Garriick  spent  ' '  above  an  hour 
laughing  in  defiance  of  every  rule  of  decorum 
and  Chesterfield  "  ('  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
More,'  ed.  W.  Roberts,  1834,  vol.  L  p.  70). 
W.  G.  BOSWELL-STONE. 

2,  Bardwell  Road,  Oxford. 

WESTMINSTER  CUSTOM.— I  always  feel  that 
one  of  the  primary  objects  for  which  'N.  &  Q.' 
exists  is  to  prevent  old  customs  from  being 
forgotten.  In  London,  where  life  is  lived 
so  fast,  there  is  considerable  danger  of  what 
is  old  being  pushed  aside  by  what  is  new.  I 
therefore  send  the  following  extract  from  the 
fifth  number  of  the  Westminster  Observer,  pub- 
lished on  2'August,  as  I  think  a  record  of  the 
event  there  described  should  be  preserved  in 
the  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.  '  :— 

"  ST.  JAMES'S  DAY  ix  WESTMINSTER.  —  For 
several  generations — we  had  almost  written  from 
time  immemorial— the  day  dedicated  to  this  saint 
has  been  quietly  and  [un]osteutatiously  observed 
in  this  old  city.  It  is  the  name-day  of  the  Rev. 
James  Palmer,  to  whose  benevolence  the  founda- 
tion of  some  of  the  United  Westminster  Almshouses 
is  due,  and  who  desired  that  an  annual  gathering 
of  the  '  Almspeople  and  Out-Pensioners '  should 
be  held  on  that  day,  and  conformably  to  that  wish 
the  meeting  always  takes  place  on  25  July.  The 
trustees,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  put  in  an 
appearance,  and  generally  the  Dean  of  Westminster 
is  present.  On  Friday  last  the  gathering  took 
place,  the  almspeople  assembling  as  expected  at 
11  o'clock.  I  am  informed  that  they  were  regaled 
with  a  slight  repast  of  cake  and  lemonade,  the 
two  wardens,  Messrs.  Griffiths  and  Huggins  (alms- 
men)— wearing  large  medallions  embossed  with  a 
portrait  of  Emery  Hill,  another  old  Westminster 
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worthy,  suspended  from  their  necks  by  a  bright 
scarlet  ribbon  —  being  indefatigable  in  looking 
after  the  general  comfort,  acting  under  the 
instructions  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Fedarb,  the  super- 
intendent, and  his  daughter.  At  half-past  eleven 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  entered  the  board- 
room, accompanied  by  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Daniell- 
Bainbridge,  of  Westminster  Abbey,  Messrs. 
Herbert  Stewart,  the  chairman  of  the  trustees, 
William  Davis,  Abel  Simner,  and  Trollope,  the 
clerk  and  solicitor.  The  short  religious  service — 
consisting  of  the  ante-Communion  service,  the 
collect,  epistle,  and  gospel  for  St.  James's  Day,  and 
some  other  prayers — was  proceeded  with,  and  the 
devout  attention  of  our  old  friends  was  very 
marked.  Mr.  Trollope,  the  clerk,  read  a  few 
extracts  from  the  scheme  of  the  foundation,  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  for  its  government.  He 
also  stated  the  number  of  almspeople  and  out- 
pensioners  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  endow- 
ment to  be  about  thirty  and  fifty-six  respectively, 
when  Mr.  Stewart  addressed  some  few  observations, 
especially  calling  attention  to  the  ending  of  the 
South  African  war,  the  illness  and  recovery  of  the 
King,  and  the  death  of  the  Rev.  George  Napier, 
whose  loss  is  a  very  great  one,  as  he  always  took 
a  very  lively  interest  in  the  work  of  the  almshpuses 
as  now  carried  on.  He  wound  up  by  expressing  a 
hope  that  every  one  might  be  spared  to  meet  in 
the  same  place  to  celebrate  the  recurrence  of 
St.  James's  Day,  1903,  in  which  all  the  almspeople 
and  out-pensioners  devoutly  joined,  and  then  all 
present  slowly  dispersed.  We  were  informed  that 
a  large  number  has  enjoyed  the  privileges  for  many 
years,  one  old  lady,  who  has  just  entered  her  eighty- 
ninth  year,  having  resided  there  for  twenty-seven 
years." 

I  may  add  that  I  have  made  inquiries,  and 
find  that  the  last  sentence  is  true  and  that 
the  name  of  the  old  lady  to  whom  reference 
is  made  is  Jackson,  and,  further,  that  there 
are  two  other  old  ladies  in  the  institution, 
Mrs.  Cutler  and  Mrs.  Cullen,  whose  ages 
are  respectively  eighty-six  and  eighty-three. 
There  are  several  widowers  on  the  founda- 
tion, but  I  find  that  their  ages  are  not  quite 
so  advanced,  neither  is  it  so  with  the  seven 
old  married  couples  there.  This  notice  is 
also  of  interest,  as  it  appears  to  have  some 
bearing  upon  the  articles  contributed  by 
ME.  HARLAND-OXLEY  upon  'St.  Margaret's 
Church  and  Westminster  Benefactors,'  9th  S. 
ix.  181,  242,  303,  382,  463. 

CHRISTY  P.  SCHUYLER. 
St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  Canada. 

HARRISON  AINSWORTH 's  HOUSE  AT  KENSAL 
GREEN.— The  following  interesting  note  on 
one  of  the  residences  of  this  still  popular 
writer  is  from  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  4  July  : 

"  The  Manor  House,  Kensal  Green,  for  some  years 
the  residence  of  Harrison  Ainsworth,  is  in  the 
market  to  let,  possibly  to  be  sold  In  spite  of 
the  steady  popularity  of  the  author's  works  and 
the  constant  demand  for  new  editions,  the  house 
remains  undistinguished  in  any  way.  Ainsworth 
removed  to  it  from  the  Elms,  at  Kilburn,  the  exact 


situation  of  which,  like  that  of  the  house  Gold- 
smith inhabited  in  the  same  locality,  is  uncertain. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  about  the  Manor 
House.  While  living  there  Ainsworth  was  visited 
by  Dickens,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Forster.  Dickens, 
in  a  letter  dated  April,  1841,  says:  'With  all 
imaginable  pleasure,  I  quite  look  forward  to  the 
day.  It  is  an  age  since  we  met,  and  it  ought  not 
to  be I  will  bring  it,  together  with  the  'Pick- 
wick,' to  your  house-warming.'  The  house  is  built 
in  the  early  nineteenth-century  fashion,  with  a  flat - 
faced  front  and  blind  windows,  introduced  to  avoid 
the  window  tax  while  preserving  the  symmetry  of 
the  aspect.  In  appearance  it  is  rather  uninviting, 
but  the  interior  is  large  and  roomy.  On  the  left 
hand  is  the  carriage  entrance  and  courtyard,  and  on 
the  other  side  a  long  garden.  At  the  time  Ainsworth 
lived  in  it  there  were  very  few  houses  within  sight. 

His  descriptions  of  the    surrounding  country 

in  '  Rookwood  '  and  others  of  his  novels  are  taken 
direct  from  nature.  At  the  present  time  the  line 
of  houses  and  shops  is  almost  continuous  from 
London  to  Wembley." 

CHARLES  HIATT. 

A  WALNUT  Loo.  —  The  Timber  Trades 
Journal  for  12  July  gives  the  following  trans- 
lation of  the  history  of  a  walnut  log  just 
received  at  Liverpool  from  Italy  : — 

"  Referring  to  the  log  of  walnut  you  have  [sic]  pur- 
chased from  my  brother  Antony  last  year,  he  got  it 
from  my  deceased  father,  John  Baptist,  on  24  April, 
1892.  My  father  got  it  on  20  February,  1863,  from 
Charles  Dellanegra,  who  got  it  hereditarily  from 
his  mother,  Ketty  Cana,  on  28  September,  1840. 
Ketty  Cana  got  it  hereditarily  from  her  father  on 
6  April,  1788.  The  said  John  Baptist  Cana  was  in 
possession  of  it  before  it  was  established  in  the  Rent 
Roll  of  this  Department,  which  was  in  1768.  From 
an  old  legend  existing  in  this  Department  it  seems 
the  said  John  Baptist  Cana,  who  built  up  the  wine 
press  in  1747,  and  taking[took?]the  walnut  tree  from 
one  of  his  properties  once  possessed  by  Count  Louis 
Salomone  in  the  place  called  Isola  in  the  territory 
of  this  Department.  It  is  also  said  that  there  were 
not  sufficient  oxen  in  the  region  to  carry  the  tree, 
which  was  yet  green,  to  the  place  where  the  house 
was  subsequently  placed  after  having  built  the 
press.  It  was  necessary  to  provide  half  a  cow,  with 
much  bread  and  wine,  to  compensate  the  men  who 
helped  for  the  carrying  of  the  famous  log,  which 
was  considered  as  a  rarity  in  the  country  of  Serre- 
villa.  This  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  get  by  search- 
ing in  the  archives  of  the  Department  and  by 
speaking  with  the  oldest  men  of  the  country." 

The  account  is  accompanied  by  a  litho- 
photo  illustration  of  the  log  in  question, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  quoted  as  about 
26  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  to  3  ft.  4  in.  square. 

HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  AFTER  THE  RESTORATION. 
—The  figure  of  Prince  Rupert,  that  brilliant 
but  most  unfortunate  cavalry  leader,  has 
always  been,  and  perhaps  always  will  be, 
an  attractive  one  in  many  respects.  He  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  figures  of  the  great 
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Civil  War  in  England.  His  career  after  the 
Restoration,  however,  is  perhaps  not  so  well 
known. 

He  arrived  at  the  Court  of  King  Charles  II. 
in  October,  1660;  but.  says  Pepys,  "he  is 
welcome  to  nobody."  No  explanation  is  given 
for  this  statement,  and  the  reason  can  only 
be  matter  of  conjecture  ;  anyhow,  it  was  no 
very  serious  reason,  for  the  king  appears  to 
have  heartily  welcomed  his  cousin,  and 
granted  him  a  large  pension.  v 

In  April,  1661,  the  old  instinct  of  the 
soldier  awoke  in  the  prince,  and  he  took  his 
way  to  Vienna,  in  order  to  try  to  get  a  com- 
mand from  the  emperor  in  his  war  against 
the  Turks  ;  but  in  this  he  failed,  the  emperor 
refusing  to  grant  his  request.  Prince  Rupert 
then  returned  to  England,  and  until  May, 
1662,  when  he  was  appointed  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, he  seems  to  have  occupied  himself 
largely  in  making  chemical  researches.  He 
invented  a  gunpowder  of  more  than  ten  times 
the  usual  strength,  while  his  discovery  of 
prince's  metal  and  drops  is  well  known. 
The  prince  has  been  said  to  have  been  the 
discoverer  of  the  art  of  engraving  in  mezzo- 
tinto,  but  lately  doubt  has  been  thrown  on 
this  statement,  and  Ludwig  von  Sugen  is 
credited  with  the  discovery,  he  having  after- 
wards imparted  the  whole  secret  to  Prince 
Rupert. 

In  1662  Prince  Rupert,  in  company  with 
the  Duke  of  York,  Monck,  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle,  Lord  Sandwich,  and  others,  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  for 
Tangiers,  that  troublesome  dowry  of  Queen 
Catherine  of  Rraganza.  which  cost  England 
so  vast  an  outlay,  both  of  money  and  of 
trouble,  and  which  was  of  so  little  service  to 
her  in  return. 

As  one  of  the  patentees  of  the  Royal  Africa 
Company,  the  prince  felt  keenly  the  disputes 
with  the  Dutch  on  the  African  coast,  and  a 
fleet  was  manned  to  be  sent  to  Guinea  with 
Prince  Rupert  in  command.  "I  doubt  few 
will  be  pleased  with  his  going,"  says  Pepys, 
"being  accounted  an  unhappy  [i.e.,  unfortu- 
nate] man."  The  fleet,  however,  never  got 
further  than  the  Downs. 

Early  in  1665  Rupert  became  seriously 
ill,  but  by  April  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
go  to  sea  as  Admiral  of  the  White,  under 
the  Duke  of  York.  At  the  battle  of  Sole- 
bay,  on  3  June,  his  squadron  led  the  attack. 
During  all  the  subsequent  war  with  the 
Dutch  the  prince  held  a  responsible  post, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  months  in  1665, 
when,  to  his  great  indignation,  the  command 
of  the  fleet  was  given  to  Lord  Sandwich.  To 
the  prince  King  Charles  turned  when  the  roar 


of  the  Dutch  guns  was  insulting  all  England 
from  the  Medway,  and  he  was  at  once  sent 
down  to  Woolwich  to  take  command  there. 

After  this  for  a  short  time  the  prince  seems 
to  have  given  himself  up  to  more  peaceful 
pursuits,  and  in  1668  he  held  the  position  of 
Constable  of  Windsor  Castle,  a  fact  which 
stands  recorded  on  his  coffin-plate,  amongst 
many  other  honours. 

Then  Rupert  and  Albemarle  together  pro- 
pounded a  scheme  for  discovering  a  passage 
through  the  Canadian  lakes  to  the  South 
Seas,  which  resulted  in  the  incorporation  of 
the  famous  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  a  part 
of  their  territory  being  called  by  the  famous 
soldier  prince's  name—  Rupert's  Land. 

Yet  still  the  love  of  battle  was  in  the 
prince,  and  in  1672  he  took  part  in  the  third. 
Dutch  war,  being  subsequently  appointed 
General  by  Sea  and  Land  and  Lord  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet.  This  occurred  when  the  Duke 
of  York,  a  sincere  Catholic  at  least,  resigned 
all  his  offices  after  the  passing  of  the  Test 
Act.  » 

Prince  Rupert's  supposed  connexion  with 
the  country  party  and  with  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury  can  only  nave  been  of  very  short 
duration,  and  is  of  little  importance.  True, 
he  visited  Shaftesbury  openly  when  that 
peer  was  in  disgrace  at  Court  ;  but  little  else 
can  be  said  of  the  matter. 

At  last  the  prince's  busy,  active  life  came 
to  an  end,  not,  as  would  surely  have  best 
befitted  him,  in  a  battle,  but  of  a  fever,  on 
29  November,  1682.  at  his  house  in  Spring 
Gardens.  MAUDE  H.  BARTHOLOMEW. 

13,  South  Grove,  Highgate. 

[Many  of  the  particulars  supplied  by  our  corre- 
spondent will  be  found  under  Rupert  in  the 
'D.N.B.']  _ 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  maybe  addressed  to  them 
direct.  _ 

CAPT.  EDWARD  WIDDRINGTON,  OF  FELTON. 
—  Evidence  is  wanted  of  the  death  and  place 
of  burial  of  Capt.  Edward  Widdrington,  of 
Felton,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  slain  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne  (1  July,  1690).  He 
was  the  fourth  son  of  William,  first  Lord 
Widdrington,  of  Blankney,  Lincolnshire,  and 
of  Widdrington,  Northumberland,  and  was 
admitted  to  Gray's  Inn  14  May,  1656.  As 
Capt.  Edward  Widdrington  he  married  at 
Felton,  25  February,  1660/1,  Dorothy,  widow 
and  devisee  of  Robert  Lisle,  of  Felton,  and 
daughter  and  heiress  (or  coheiress)  of  Sir 
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Thomas  Horsley,  of  Long  Horsley,  Knt.  Mrs. 
Widdrington  died  20  July,  1679,  and  was 
buried  at  Felton,  but  the  parish  register 
contains  no  record  of  her  husband's  burial. 
Their  eldest  son,  Edward  Widdrington,  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Caryll,  third 
Viscount  Molyneux  (articles  before  marriage 
24  June,  1687).  Consequently,  if  Capt.  Wid- 
drington did  indeed  fight  at  the  Boyne,  he 
must  have  been  at  that  time  a  man  in 
middle  life  and  also  had  several  grand- 
children. His  will  has  not  been  found,  but 
an  administration  of  his  personal  estate  was 
granted  at  Durham  8  June,  1699.  The  evi- 
dence is  required  for  a  pedigree  of  Widdring- 
ton of  Felton,  which  I  am  attempting  to 
construct  for  the  next  volume  of  the  new 
'History  of  Northumberland.' 

J.  C.  HODGSON. 

Alnwiok. 

PAINTINGS  AT  BETHLEHEM.— Wilkie  has  an 
interesting  reference  in  his  '  Journal '  to  two 
paintings  which  he  saw  at  Bethlehem.  The 
passage  is  this  :— 

"  We  then  went  down  below  to  a  grotto,  where 
was  the  stable  and  the  manger Here  were  two 

Eictures,  which  Chateaubriand  said  were  Murillos ; 
ut  upon  the  slightest  glance  we  were  convinced 
they  were  no  Murillos." 

Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  say  if  the  painter 
of  these  works  has  been  identified  ?  W.  B. 

"KIT-CAT"  PORTRAITS.— What  are  these? 
Lord  R.  S.  Gower  constantly  speaks  of  this 
species  of  portraiture  in  his  'Old  Diaries,' 
1902.  The  locution  is  embarrassing,  not  to 
say  irritating,  to  a  novice  in  such  technical 
terms.  J.  B.  McGovERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

[Less  than  half  length,  but  including  the  hands  ; 
for  origin  see  'N.E.D.'  The  phrase  "Kit-Cat  por- 
trait is  in  regular  use.] 

GEORGE  KIRKE  was  admitted  to  West- 
minster School  28  September,  1784.  Can  any 
reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  help  me  to  identify  him  ? 

G.  F.  R    B. 

DANIOTTO.  —  A  portrait  prefixed  to  the 
Giardino  dei  Pensieri '  of  Francesco  Marco- 
hm  da  Forli,  1784,  is  signed  "  Jos:  Daniotto- 
tot.  hoc  opus,  sculp."  None  of  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  book  is  signed.  The  name 
Daniotto  does  not  appear  in  any  biographical 
dictionary  to  which  I  have  access.  Who  was 
he;  and  did  he  engrave  the  whole  of  the 
illustrations  or  the  portrait  only  ? 

XYLOGRAPHER. 

CANTERBURY -Upon  the  presentation  of 
the  freedom  of  this  city  to  Field-Marshal 
Earl  Roberts  and  Major-General  Sir  J.  D  P 


French,  on  Tuesday,  August  26th,  the  Mayor 
(Mr.  George  Collard)  referred  to  Canterbury 
as  "  the  mother  city  of  the  English  people." 
1  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  title.  The  oath  taken  by  free- 
men is  very  quaint :  they  pledge  themselves 
to  be  "obedient  to  the  Mayor  of  this  city 
for  the  time  being,"  and  are  enjoined, "  if  they 
should  know  of  any  congregation,  affinity,  or 
assembly  made  against  the  King's  Majesty's 
peace,  to  give  timely  notice  to  the  Mayor." 

SLEDGES. — At  Coniston,  Lanes,  sledges  are 
used  for  bringing  slate  down  from  a  quarry. 
The  sledges  produce  regular  undulations  in 
the  surface  of  the  road,  the  distance  from 
crest  to  crest  being  about  three  times  the 
length  of  the  sledge.  Will  readers  kindly 
mention  any  localities  with  which  they  may 
be  acquainted  where  sledges  are  employed 
(otherwise  than  on  snow-covered  roads),  and 
state  if  they  have  observed  such  undula- 
tions? VAUGHAN  CORNISH,  D.Sc. 

72,  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

PLACE-NAMES. — Having  sought  in  vain  in 
Sir  H.  Maxwell's  standard  work  on  '  Scottish 
Land -names '  for  explanations  of  the  following 
place-names,  may  I  apply  to  him,  or  to  some 
other  man  of  knowledge,  for  a  little  infor- 
mation ? 

1.  Garphar,  near  Straiton,  in  Ayrshire.    Is 
this  name  Celtic,  Anglo-Saxon,  or  what  ? 

2.  Craigdasher,  as  spelt  in  Ordnance  Survey 
map,  and  occasionally  by  local  people  Craig- 
daisher,  a  hill,  or  small  mountain,  near  Car- 
lyle's  Craigenputtock  ("  hill  of  the  hawk  "),  in 
Upper  Nithsdale. 

3.  Craigenvey,  a  place-name  in  the  same 
part  of  Scotland,  evidently  Celtic,  and  per- 
haps derived  from  the  raven. 

It  will  be  needless  to  refer  to  books  one 
who  lives  in  the  wilds.  G.  T.  D. 

STONEX. — Can  any  reader  tell  me  the  origin 
and  locality  of  this  name  ? 

F.  TILNEY  STONEX. 
30,  Lome  Street,  Chester. 

THOMAS  WAITE.  —  In  the  '  Monumental 
Inscriptions  in  the  West  Indies '  appears  the 
following  notice  :  "  Thomas  Waite,  Lord 
Pennant,  Marshal  of  Jamaica,  1677-1712,  son 
of  the  regicide."  Can  any  one  tell  me  if  this 
is  the  family  from  which  Waite  and  Cleaver 
Smith  descended  ?  R.  W.  SMITH. 

LETTRES  DE  CACHET.— In  'The  Guardian 
of  Marie  Antoinette,'  lately  published,  the 
author  speaks  of  lettres  de  cachet  being  an 
article  of  commerce,  and  of  a  supply  being 
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kept  by  the  Marquise  de  Langeac  for  sale  at 
twenty-five  louis  each  (p.  480).  This  seems 
to  me  an  astonishing  statement,  and  I  should 
be  much  obliged  to  any  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
who  could  give  me  particulars  confirming 
this  or  otherwise,  or  who  could  refer  me 
to  any  work  (preferably  in  English)  where  I 
could  learn  further  details.  JAMES  CULL. 

KNIGHTLEY  CHARLETON.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  who  was  the  father  of 
Knightley  Charleton,  of  Apley  Castle,  whose 
son  Robert  was  Sheriff  of  Salop  in  1472,  and 
tell  me  in  what  manner  they  were  connected 
with  John  de  Cherleton,  Baron  of  Powys  ? 

M.D. 

MISODOLUS. — Who  was  S.  H.,  who  appears 
on  the  title-page,  with  the  suffix  of  Misodolus, 
of  "  Do  no  Right,  Take  no  Wrong,  Keep  what 
you  Have,  Get  what  you  Can  ;  or,  the  Way 
of  the  World  Displayed.  London,  printed 
for  Robert  Gifford,  in  Old  Bedlam  without 
Bishopsgate,  1711,"  and  where  can  a  copy  be 
seen  1  It  is  not  in  the  B.M. 

XYLOGRAPHER. 

THE  CORONATION  CANOPY.  —  When,  and 
why,  did  the  privilege  of  holding  the  canopy 
at  the  coronation  of  the  British  sovereign 
lapse  from  the  hands  of  the  Barons  of  the 
Cinque  Ports?  Although  the  Barons  were 
officially  present  at  the  Coronation  of  King 
Edward  VII.  they  did  not  perform  this 
function,  it  being  delegated  to  the  Earls 
Rosebery,  Spencer,  Cadogan,  and  Derby.  On 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  Thos. 
Delves,  on  the  south  wall  of  St.  Clement's 
Church,  Hastings,  it  is  recorded  that  "he 
had  ye  Honor  of  being  one  of  the  Barons  of 
this  Antient  Towne  and  port  who  carried  the 
Canepy  over  King  Charles  ye  second  at  his 
Coronation."  I  understand  that  until  early  in 
the  present  [last1?]  century  part  of  the  gorgeous 
canopy  which  was  held  over  George  I.  at 
his  coronation  did  duty  as  a  pulpit  cloth  in 
St.  Clement's  Church.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

THE  THREE  TOWNS.— In  Canon  Ashwell's 
'  Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,'  1879,  vol.  i. 
chap.  vi.  p.  170,  occurs  the  following  sen- 
tence : — 

"  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  was  soon  felt  to  be  the 
stirring  spirit  and  master-mind  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, capable  of  attracting  to  himself  whatever  was 
zealous  or  intellectual  in '  the  three  towns 'of  Ports- 
mouth, Portsea,  and  Gosport." 

Was  the  term  "  the  three  towns  "ever  applied 
as  above  (i.e.,  between  quotation  marks)  to 
these  three  places  1  It  certainly  is  not  now, 
the  only  places  called  "  the  Three  Towns,"  so 


far  as  I  am  aware,  being  Plymouth,  Devon- 
port,  and  Stonehouse,  which  commonly  bear 
that  title.  I  wonder  if  the  late  Canon  Ash- 
well  can  have  confused  the  two  great  naval 
ports  in  his  mind.  It  is  certainly  curious  if 
at  any  time  they  ever  bore  the  same  dis- 
tinctive and  comprehensive  second  appella- 
tion of  "the  Three  Towns";  if  ever  used  now 
in  reference  to  Portsmouth,  the  term  would 
include  Portsmouth,  Portsea,  and  Southsea, 
not  Gosport.  W.  SYKES,  M.D.,  F.S.A. 

NOVELISTS'  ACCURACY.— This  is  proverbi- 
ally questionable.  Like  poets,  they  enjoy  a 
breadth  of  statement  which  gullible  readers 
innocently  swallow.  Not  so  I,  however,  being 
a  modest  member  "of  both  fraternities  myself. 
Apropos  of  this  prefatory  remark,  I  fell 
recently  upon  a  passage  in  Zola's  'Rome' 
which  leads  me  to  doubt  its  veracity.  The 
paragraph  commences  at  p.  244  thus  : — 

"  Mais  cequi  4tonna  le  plus  le  jeune  pretre,  ce  fut 
d'apprendre  que  le  Saint-Pere.  <Stait  un  d6termm6 
chasseur,  lorsque  1'age  ne  I'avait  point  encore  affaibli. 
II  chassait  au  '  roccol^'  passionnement." 

And  ends  : — 

"Leon  XIII.,  assis  a  1'ecart,  guettant,  tapait 
dans  ses  mains,  effarait  brusquement  les  oiseaux,  qui 
s'envolaient  et  se  prenaient  par  les  ailes  dans  les 
grandes  mailles  dos  filets.  II  n'y  avait  plus  qu'a  les 
ramasser,  puis  h,  les  etouffer,  d'un  16ger  coup  de 
pouce.  Les  bectigues  rotis  sont  un  delicieux  regal." 

Now  as  Zola  is  not  accustomed  to  make  rash 
statements,  I  ask,  Is  this  passage  accurate? 
One  has  heard  of  mediaeval  militant  and 
hunting  bishops,  but  the  latter  r6le  sits  very 
inconsistently  upon  the  meek  and  scholarly 
Leo  XIII.  J,  B.  McGovERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

CARLYLE,  COLERIDGE,  AND  SWINBURNE.— 
I  should  be  glad  to  learn  what  and  where 
are  the  "  carnivorous  lines "  referred  to  in 
the  following  passage  from  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes's '  Life  of  Emerson,'  1885,  p.  196.  The 
author  is  referring  to  Emerson's  visit  to  Eng- 
land in  1847,  and  his  impressions  of  people  he 
met  here  : — 

"  But  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  he  passed 
such  inhuman  judgments  on  the  least  desirable 
of  his  new  acquaintances  as  his  friend  Carlyle 
has  left  as  a  bitter  legacy  behind  him.  Carlyfe's 
merciless  discourse  about  Coleridge  and  Charles 
Lamb,  and  Swinburne's  carnivorous  lines,  which 
take  such  a  barbarous  vengeance  on  him  for  his 
offence,  are  on  the  level  of  political  rhetoric  rather 
than  of  scholarly  criticism  or  characterization." 

R.  B.  L. 

TOXTON.— I  wish  to  find  a  place  or  property 
called  Toxton  in  Sussex,  where  a  family 
named  Oriel  lived  in  1730.  F.  PALMER. 

Datchet,  Windsor. 
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LORD'S  PRAYER  IN  VERSE.  —  I  wish  to  pro 
cure  a  copy  of  a  very  beautiful  version  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  commencing  as  follows  :  — 
Thou  to  the  mercy  seat  our  souls  dost  gather, 
To  do  our  duty  unto  Thee,  our  Father  : 

To  whom  all  honour  and  all  praise  be  given, 
For  Thou  art  the  great  God  who  art  in  heaven. 

And  so  on  right  through  the  Lord's  Prayer 
The  original  was  found  inscribed  on  vellum 
somewhere  in  Carolina,  U.S.,  during  the  Civi 
War.  I  had  a  copy  of  it  until  only  recently 
which  I  cut  from  some  church  magazine 
about  a  dozen  years  ago.  I  have,  unfor- 
tunately, lost  this,  and  I  can  only  remember 
a  few  verses  of  it.  J.  BROWN. 

[Many  metrical  versions  are  given  at  6th  S.  xii.  9> 
110,  169,  258,  but  not  the  one  now  inquired  after. 
At  the  penultimate  reference  John  Bright,  under 
the  initials  J.  B.,  supplied  a  rendering  of  the  version 
occurring  in  canto  xi.  of  the  '  Purgatorio.'] 

ELL  FAMILY.  (See  'Welsh  Manuscript 
Pedigrees,'  9th  S.  v.  109.)  -MR.  PYM  YE  ATM  AN 
refers  to  the  following  entry  :  "  Ell  his 
hand  in  E.P.  23  gre  Mr.  Davies  his  hand  ibm 
6269."  I  should  feel  much  obliged  to  MR. 
YEATMAN  if  he  would  give  me  any  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Ell  referred  to  in  his 
note.  Did  he  belong  to  a  local  family,  and 
what  were  his  arms,  if  he  was  entitled  to  any  ? 

H.  G.  ELL. 

Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

BEADS  IN  THE  EAST.—  I  should  be  glad  of 
information  respecting  the  use  of  beads  in  the 
East.  Members  of  my  family  have  lately 
received  several  chaplets,  some  from  Con- 
stantinople, others  from  Mount  Athos  and 
Jerusalem.  One  large  one  has  its  beads  all 
alike,  the  others  having  small  beads,  with 
larger  ones  —  much  like  the  Roman  rosary 
—at  intervals.  What  religious  formula  is 
ejaculated  upon  these  beads?  They  must 
have  some  use,  which  we  are  anxious  to 
learn,  and  probably  some  amongst  your 
learned  and  travelled  contributors  may  be 
good  enough  to  throw  light  on  the  subject, 

J  . 

i  iP^V'1,1-  find  much  valuable  information  in  the 

JNew  English  Dictionary'  and  the  'Encyclopaedia 

Britannica.'    In  the  East  as  in  the  West  beads  are 

connected  with  prayer.    The  very  name  was  trans 

a11 


"JACK-IN-THE-BOX."—  In  Wm  Channel  Ps 
'Old.  English  Popular  Music'  I  note^n  a 
description  of  the  virginal  that  the  strings 
were  twitched  by  the  leaping  up  of  "  jacks  "— 
slender  bits  of  wood  armed  with  quills.  Have 
we  here  a  clue  to  the  name  of  that  startling 
toy  a  "Jack-in-the-box,"  or  had  this  the 
P«ority?  E  L  -W 


KNIGHTS  OF  THE  GARTER. 

(9th  S.  x.  109.) 

IN  the  early  days  of  the  Order  it  was  usual 
for  commoners  to  receive  the  Garter.  Of  the 
twenty  five  original  knights,  or  "founders," 
as  they  were  commonly  called,  only  twelve 
were  peers  of  England.  To  enumerate  all 
the  commoners  who  have  been  elected  into 
the  Order  would  take  up  too  much  space  in 
'N.  &  Q.'  Since  the  accession  of  the  Hano- 
verian dynasty  four  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  have  received  the  Order.  Sir 
Robert  Wai  pole  was  elected  in  1726,  and 
was  created  Earl  of  Orford  in  1742.  Frederick, 
Lord  North,  was  elected  in  1772,  and  succeeded 
as  second  Earl  of  Guilford  in  1790.  Robert 
Stewart,  Viscount  Castlereagh,  was  elected  in 
1814,  and  succeeded  as  second  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland  in 
1821.  Whether  Henry  Temple,  Viscount  Pal- 
merston,  should  be  called  a  commoner  is 
doubtful,  as,  although  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  was  an  Irish  peer  at  the  time 
of  his  election. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  and  Viscount  Castle- 
reagh were  admitted  into  the  Order  in  1814 
as  supernumerary  knights,  as  the  ranks  were 
then  full,  by  virtue  of  a  statute  which  dis- 
pensed with  the  statute  by  which  thenumber  of 
knights,  other  than  princes  of  the  blood-royal 
and  foreign  potentates,  is  limited  to  twenty- 
five,  but  at  the  same  time  ordained  that  no 
further  election  of  such  knights  should  take 
place  until  a  vacancy  should  have  occurred 
subsequent  to  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  knights-subjects  to  the  original  number. 
In  1831,  however,  the  statute  was  again  dis- 
pensed with,  and  Charles,  Earl  Grey,  was 
admitted  a  knight  under  the  same  pro- 
visions as  Lords  Liverpool  and  Castlereagh. 
On  8  August,  1902,  the  Dukes  of  Wellington 
and  Sutherland  were  invested  with  the 
insignia  of  the  Order  by  his  present  Majesty, 
although  the  number  of  knights  is  complete. 
[t  is  presumed  that  the  election  of  the  two 
dukes  as  supernumerary  knights  has  been 
iffected  under  the  provisions  of  a  similar 
statute  to  those  recorded  above,  but  the 
circumstances,  being  exceptional,  may  be 
bought  worthy  of  record  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

A  detailed  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  E.  A. 
would,  I  fear,  occupy  too  much  space  in  your 
pages,  if,  as  I  presume,  he  intends  to  be  taken 
he  dictionary  meaning  of  the  word  com- 
moner^ i.e.,  "  one  who,  even  if  titled,  does  not 
Belong  to  the  peerage."  Many  such  have 
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been  admitted  to  the  most  noble  Order  of 
the  Garter.  Of  the  original  twenty -six 
knights,  no  fewer  than  fifteen  appear  to  have 
been  commoners,  though  one,  Sir  Thomas 
Holland,  was  afterwards  created  Earl  of 
Kent ;  and  of  the  subsequent  creations  by 
Edward  III.  twelve  were  commoners.  Of 
the  twelve  succeeding  sovereigns  down  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  eleven  of  them  created 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  and  all  included 
commoners.  Sir  Henry  Lee}  created  Knight 
of  the  Garter  in  1597,  appears  to  have  been 
the  last  so  honoured,  with  the  exceptions  of 
Edward  Montagu  in  1660,  who  afterwards 
became  first  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  in  1726. 

This  information  and  much  more  on  the 
same  subject  will  be  found  in  Haydn's  'Book 
of  Dignities.'  WM.  NORMA.N. 

Pepys's  '  Diary,'  27  May,  1660,  states  that 
on  that  date  Sir  Edward  Montagu,  Knt. 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Sandwich),  and  General 
Monk  received  the  distinction, 

"  the  only  two  for  many  years  that  have  had  the 
Garter  given  them  before  they  had  the  honours  of 
an  earldom,  or  the  like,  excepting  only  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  was  only  Sir  George  Villiers 
when  he  was  made  Knight  of  the  Garter." 

GEORGE  GILBERT. 


BRANSTILL  CASTLE  (9th  S.  x.  149).— Bransil 
(as  it  is  now  spelt)  Castle,  nothing  of  which 
remains,  was  situated  in  the  parish  of  East- 
nor,  three  miles  from  Ledbury.  Eastnor 
Castle  (Lady  Henry  Somerset's)  is  in  the  same 
parish.  Bransil  is  now  a  private  residence, 
m  the  occupation,  I  believe,  of  C.  W.  Bell, 
Esq.  E.  C.  COUSENS. 

•THE  SOUL'S  ERRAND'  (9th  S.  x.  150).— This 
poem,  generally  known  as  '  The  Lie,'  did  not 
appear  in  the  works  of  Du  Bartas  until  the 
edition  of  1633,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  editor,  J.  Sylvester,  was  its 
author;  he  simply  appropriated  it.  In  his 
1  Courtly  Poets  '  (1870)  Hannah  dates  it 
"  certainly  before  1608;  possibly  before  1596." 
It  was  first  printed  in  Davison's  '  Poetical 
Rhapsody,'  published  in  1602  ;  but  a  copy  of 
it  in  Harl.  MS.  2296,  No.  23,  is  assigned  to 
1596.  This  disproves  the  possibility  of  Ralegh 
having  composed  it  in  1618,  just  prior  to  his 
execution  ;  or  in  1603,  after  his  first  sentence. 
Possibly  it  dates  back  to  the  period  of  his 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  Throgmorton  in  1593, 
and  during  his  imprisonment.  Many  copies 
are  known,  and  show  considerable  verbal 
variations,  extending  in  some  to  entire  lines. 
There  is  a  transcript,  apparently  from  Davi- 
son's work,  in  Collier's  '  Bibliographical  Cata- 


logue' (ii.  224-5),  stated  to  be  taken  from  "a 
MS.  of   the  time,"  and   to  be  headed   'Sir 
Walter  Wrawle  his  Lye.'     A  bibliographical 
list  of  the  poem  in  MSS.  and  printed  works 
is  included  in  Hannah's  volume.     The  entry 
of  the  British  Museum  copy  in  Harl.  MS. 
2296,  No.  23,  is  worth  quoting  :— 
"A  Satirical  Ballad,  beginning  thus — 
Goe,  Sowle  the  Bodies  gueste, 
Vpon  a  thanke-les  Errant,  &c. 
The  last  Stanza  is 

Lett  Cuckoulds  be  remembred, 
I  will  not  die  their  Better, 
Their  Heads  are  strongelie  armed 
To  beare  the  Brunte  the  better. 
If  They  themselves  denie, 
Their  Wifes  doe  knowe  they  Lie." 

Probably  this  was  one  of  Sylvester's  addi- 
tions. The  fact  of  the  poem  having  brought 
forth  several  contemporary  'Answers,'  of  a 
vituperative  character  against  Ralegh,  helps 
to  confirm  him  as  the  author  of  the  original. 
Four  of  these  replies  are  printed  in  Hannah's 
work,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  two  of 
these  in  Ashmole'^LS.  781  are  assigned  to 
Ralegh  himself,  and  are  included'  in  other 
of  his  poems  in  the  edition  of  his  works  pub- 
lished in  1829.  One  of  the  most  virulent  is 
ascribed  by  Ritson  to  Francis  Davison  ('  Bibl. 
Poet.,'  308).  T.  N.  BRUSHFIELD. 

The  authorship  of  these  lines  is  admittedly 
a  matter  of  some  doubt,  but  Profs.  Henry 
Morley  and  Hales  both,  without  question, 
ascribe  them  to  Raleigh.  Trench  says  (notes 
to  'A  Household  Book  of  English  Poetry') 
that  the  fact  of  their  having  first  appeared 
in  Davison's  'Poetical  Rhapsody,'  1608,  dis- 
poses of  the  assertion  that  Raleigh  wrote 
them  the  night  before  his  execution  in  1618, 
but  adds  that  he  may  have  been  their  author 
at  some  earlier  date,  and  that  there  is  some 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  tradition.  The 
fact  that  they  appear  among  the  '  Posthumi ' 
in  Sylvester's  collected  works  proves  nothing 
as  to  authorship,  as  several  other  pieces  are 
there  given  as  his  which  he  certainly  did  not 
write—  e.g.,  the  sonnets  "Thrice  tosse  these 
oaken  ashes  in  the  aire  "  and  "  Thou  art  not 
faire,  for  all  thy  red  and  white."  The  com- 
piler of  these  'Remains,'  moreover,  asserts 
that  they  were  "never  till  now  imprinted." 
Sylvester  died  in  1618,  and  'The  Soul's  Er- 
rand,' as  we  know,  was  first  printed  in  1608. 

C.  C.  B. 

AN  HEUSKARIAN  RARITY  IN  THE  BODLEIAN 
LIBRARY  (9th  S.  viii.  377;  ix.  Ill,  415;  x.  14, 
)7).— With  all  respect  to  your  correspondent 
MR.  ADAMS,  I  think  that  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
s  right,  and  that  he  is  wrong  if  he  means 
that  "habitual"  should  have  an  before  it. 
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The  h in  "habit,"  "habitual,"  as  in  "history," 
"historical,"  is  aspirated,  and  no  one  in 
Britain  north  of  the  English  Tyne  would 
think  of  dropping  it,  and  therefore  no  diffi- 
culty or  want  of  euphony  is  found  in  saying 
"a  habit "  or  "a  habitual."  When  at  school  I 
was  taught  that  the  vowels  were  "a,  e,  i,  o,  u, 
and  sometimes  w  and  y,"  whatever  this  may 
nowadays  mean.  R.  B — R. 

South  Shields. 

[We  have  always  used  an  before  words  of  four 
syllables,  such  as  historical,  heroical,  habitual,  in 
which  the  accent  falls  on  the  antepenultimate.] 

LEGEND  OF  LADY  ALICE  LEA  (9th  S.  x.  68, 
138).— I  am  obliged  to  MR.  BOBBINS  and  ST. 
SWITHIN  for  their  replies  to  my  query,  but 
having  neither  the  earlier  volumes  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
nor  'Choice  Notes  from  "N.  &  Q.'"  ('Folk- 
lore ')  to  refer  to,  I  am  no  wiser  than  before. 

D.  K.  T. 

"DIFFERENT  THAN"  (9th  S.  x.  128).  —  May 
I  be  permitted  to  refer  YOUNGSTER  to  an 
article  with  this  heading  which  I  contributed 
to  'N.  &  Q.'  at  the  beginning  of  1898  (9th  S. 
i.  3)?  To  the  examples  there  adduced  I 
would  add  the  following  choice  relic  of 
antiquity  bequeathed  to  us  in  1634  by  the 
dramatist  John  Ford  ('Perkin  Warbeck,' 
III.  iv.) : — 

It  is  the  surest  policy  in  princes 
To  govern  well  their  own  than  seek  encroachment. 
Perhaps  Ford  had  in  mind  the  ellipsis  of 
potius  before  quam  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  Latin,  but  even  on  that  hypothesis  the 
English  is  none  the  less  barbarous.  I  have 
nothing  further  to  say,  except  that  the  mis- 
use of  than  is  increasing  in  frequency. 

F.  ADAMS. 

115,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell. 

DRAGON  TREE  (9th  S.  ix.  369,  411). —In 
reference  to  that  most  instructive  work 
entitled  'The  Child's  Guide  to  Knowledge,' 
I  forward  for  the  information  of  TYRONE  the 
address  of  a  friend  who  possesses  a  copy, 
and  who  will  no  doubt  give  him  all  infor- 
mation regarding  it:  L.  L.  Prichard,  M.R.C.S. 
&c.,  Millbrook  Cottage,  Millbrook,  Jersey. 

THALASSA. 

THE  MITRE  (9th  S.  viii.  324,  493,  531  •  ix 
174  334,  397,  496).-lf  LORD  ALDENHAM  will 
read  my  note  at  viii.  532  he  will  doubtless 
recognize  that  the  writer  was  merely  an 
inquirer  to  whom  no  special  source  of  in- 
formation was  available,  and  if  his  lordship 
out  of  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  eccle- 
siastical lore,  will  categorically  answer  the 
inquiries  put  by  me,  he  will  be  contri- 
buting towards  what  so  many  minds  feel 


so  acutely  at  the  present  juncture  to  be  the 
one  thing  needful  in  Church  reform,  viz.,  the 
simplification  of  religion  and  everything  con- 
nected with  religion  into  its  primitive  and 
essential  elements.  The  question  whether 
the  Apostles  or  any  of  their  immediate 
successors  used  vestments  or  wore  mitres  is 
not  open  to  much  argument,  as,  if  they  did 
use  these  things,  incidental,  if  not  direct 
mention  would  have  been  made  of  the 
practice  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or  in 
the  Pauline  Epistles,  or  in  the  literature 
of  the  early  Church,  more  especially  if  these 
ornaments  were  in  any  way  considered 
essential,  and  surely  the  absence  of  any 
reference  to  them  in  contemporary  history 
is  primd  facie  evidence  that  they  had  not 
been  then  brought  into  existence.  There  is 
to  my  mind  something  painfully  grotesque 
in  the  notion  that  the  humble  fishermen 
of  Galilee  ever  enshrouded  their  limbs  in 
embroidered  copes,  and  wore  linen  or  metal 
mitres  on  their  heads  ;  and  I  submit  that  the 
burden  of  proof  that  they  did  so  rests  with 
those  who  allege  that  they  did  rather  than 
with  those  who  deny  the  allegation. 

F.  DE  H.  L. 

HUNTER  STREET,  BRUNSWICK  SQUARE  (9th 
S.  vi.  285,  378). — As  every  one  knows  who 
has  read  Ruskin's  '  Prseterita,'  Ruskin  was 
born  at  No.  54,  Hunter  Street,  Brunswick 
Square,  in  1819.  In  his  own  words  : — 

"As  days  went  on  he  [Ruskin's  father]  was  able 
to  take  a  house  in  Hunter  Street,  Brunswick 
Square,  No.  54  (the  windows  of  it,  fortunately  for 
me,  commanded  a  view  of  a  marvellous  iron  post  out 
of  which  the  water-carts  were  filled  through  beau- 
tiful little  trap-doors,  by  pipes  like  boa-con- 
strictors ;  and  I  was  never  weary  of  contemplating 
that  mystery  and  the  delicious  dripping  con- 
sequent) "  ; 

and  he  further  describes  himself  as 
"  counting  the  bricks  in  the  opposite  houses,  with 
rapturous  intervals  of  excitement,  during  the  filling 
of  the  water-cart  through  its  leathern  pipe,  from  the 
dripping  iron  post  at  the  pavement  edge ;  or  the 
still  more  admirable  proceedings  of  the  turncock, 
when  he  turned  and  turned  till  a  fountain  sprang 

up  in  the  middle  of  the  street Contented  by 

help  of  these  occasional  glimpses  of  the  rivers  of 
Paradise,  I  lived  until  I  was  more  than  four  years 
old  in  Hunter  Street,  Brunswick  Square,  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
summer  breathing  country  air  by  taking  lodgings 

in  small  cottages either  about  Hampstead  or  at 

Dulwich  at  Mrs.  Ridley's but  my  chief  remain- 
ing impressions  of  those  days  are  attached  to 
Hunter  Street." 

The  lease  of  the  house  endeared  to  Ruskin 
by  so  many  childish  recollections  having 
expired,  the  house,  which  is  the  property  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  is  in  course  of  being 
renovated  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 
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The  brickwork  of  the  front  has  been  coloured 
and  tuck-pointed ;  the  sashes  with  small 
squares  of  glass,  through  which  young 
Ruskin  counted  the  bricks  in  the  houses 
opposite  and  watched  the  operations  of  the 
turncock,  have  been  removed,  and  replaced 
by  new  sashes  glazed  with  large  squares  of 
flatted  sheet  glass,  completely  destroying  the 
quiet  simplicity  of  the  front. 

Gerard  de  Nerval,  in  one  of  his  best-known 
poems,  asserts  the  dignity  of  inanimate 
matter,  and  exclaims  : — 

Grains,  dans  le  mur  aveugle  un  regard  qui  l'[t*  ?]epie  ! 
A  la  matiere  meme  un  verbe  est  attache— 
Ne  la  fais  pas  servir  &  quelque  usage  impie  ! 

It  is  surely  an  impious  use  to  treat  in  this 
unceremonious  manner  a  building  hallowed 
by  so  many  associations. 

This  is  how  the  citizens  of  Brescello,  in 
Italy,  a  town  of  some  five  thousand  in- 
habitants, have  honoured  the  birthplace  of 
Antonio  Panizzi,  a  man  of  less  note  than 
Ruskin,  while  we  are  satisfied  to  mark 
Ruskin's  birthplace  with  a  small  tablet  re- 
cording his  name  and  the  date  of  his  birth 
and  death. 

The  inscription  on  Panizzi's  birthplace  is 
as  follows  : — 

In  this  house  the  citizens  of  Brescello 
Desire  to  commemorate  to  the  latest  posterity  the 

place 
In  which  was  born  on  the  16th  April,  1797, 

Antonio  Panizzi, 
Barrister,  scientist,  bibliographer, 

Who, 

being  in  1821  exiled 
For  unsuccessful  efforts  for  the  good  of  his  country, 

Was  hospitably  received  in  London, 

And  made  director  of  the  British  Museum 

And  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 

By  the  authority  of  his  name 

And  with  powerful  adherents 

He  laboured  for  the  redemption  of  Italy, 

Which    gratefully  elected  him  a  senator    of    the 

kingdom. 
And  deplored  his  death  on  the  8th  April,  1879. 

JOHN  HEBB. 

BLACK  MALIBRAN  (9th  S.  ix.  367, 390, 494 ;  x. 
36). — The  information  required  will  be  found 
in  a  work  entitled  '  The  World  of  Music,'  by 
Anna,  Comtesse  de  Bre'mont,  1892,  3  vols. 

THALASSA. 

HOBBINS  FAMILY  (9th  S.  x.  28,  98).— John 
Southam,  of  Newbold  Pacey,  co.  Warwick, 
married  secondly  Alice  Hobbins,  widow,  at 
Newbold  Pacey,  21  June,  1652.  She  was 
buried  there  6  October,  1684.  It  is  probable 
that  there  are  other  entries  of  the  name  in 
the  registers.  HERBERT  SOUTHAM. 

KNIGHTHOOD  (9th  S.  x.  28,  113).— Nicholas 
Hercy,  of  Nettlebed,  was  fined  for  refusing 


knighthood,  1630.  Any  clue  to  his  grand- 
children Daniel,  Charles,  and  Abigail  Hercy 
after  1666  will  oblige.  They  are  not  in  any 
Visitation  pedigree.  A.  0.  H. 

SIR  ALAN  DE  HEYTON  (9th  S.  ix.  248,  396). 
—The  following  extract  from  the  '  Calendar 
of  the  Patent  Rolls,  1330-1334,'  p.  462,  adds 
to  my  previous  note  concerning  this  knight : 

"A.D.  1333,  7  Edward  III.,  August  2,  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne.  —  Pardon  of  the  trespass  of 
Thomas  de  Heton  in  acquiring  in  fee  simple  from 
Richard  de  Huntercoumbe  the  reversion  of  a 
moiety  of  the  manor  of  Louwyk,  co.  Northumber- 
land, expectant  on  the  demise  of  Elena,  late  the 
wife  of  Walter  de  Huntercoumbe,  and,  after  attorn- 
ment  by  the  said  Elena,  granting  that  the  same 
should  remain  successively  to  John,  since  deceased, 
Alan,  and  Thomas  'his  sons,  Isabella  his  daughter, 
in  fee  tail,  and  to  himself  and  his  heirs,  without 
having  obtained  the  king's  licence  in  either  instance ; 
and  licence  for  the  same  to  remain  in  force.  By  K." 

A  variation  of  the  Heaton  arms  appears  to 
have  been  Vert,  a  lion  rampant  or,  within  a 
bordure  engrailed  (of  the  second  ?). 

In  9th  S.  ix.  396  read  Ilderton  instead  of 
"  Uderton."  *  H.  R.  LEIGHTON 

Bishop- Wearmoufh,  Durham. 

"  MALLET  "  OR  "  MULLET  "  (9th  S.  ix.  486  ;  x. 
93,  173). — Tewkesbury  and  Durham  mustards 
were  not  the  only  kinds  in  favour  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  were 
"Tower  mustard,"  "treacle  mustard,"  and 
"yellow  Arabian  mustard,"  all  of  which  are 
given  but notexplained  in  ElishaColesV  Latin 
Dictionary,'  1755.  The  thickness  of  Tewkes- 
bury mustard  and  its  employment  as  a  simile 
for  dulness  of  wit  are  to  be  accounted  for  in 
the  fact  that  in  Shakespeare's  time  the  refined 
mustard,  as  it  is  placed  on  our  tables  to-day, 
did  not  exist.  Before  1720— in  which  year  a 
Mrs.  Clements,  of  Durham,  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  separating  the  flour  from  the  husk— the 
seed  was  bruised  with  pestle  and  mortar,  or 
crushed  in  a  quern  or  hand-mill,  and  thus 
only,  coarsely  separated  from  the  integument, 
in  which  state  it  was  mixed  for  use  on  the 
table,  and  would  consequently  be  of  a  con- 
sistency such  as  might  easily  suggest  a  com- 
parison to  density  of  intellect.  The  use  of 
mustard  in  England  either  as  a  condiment  or 
poultice,  and  this  manner  of  pounding  it, 
appear  to  have  been  very  ancient,  for  in  the 
appraisement  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
Stephen  le  Northerne,  ironmonger,  in  1356, 
"a  pair  of  mustard  quernes  "  are  mentioned, 
which  are  valued  at  sixpence  (Riley's  '  Memo- 
rials of  London,'  1868,  p.  284).  The  pungency 
of  the  roughly  pounded  mustard  gave  rise  to 
a  well-worn  proverb,  "  He  looks  as  if  he  lived 
on  Tewkesbury  mustard,"  said  of  one  with  a 
sad  or  severe  countenance. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  no  doubt  well  into  the  eighteenth 
century,  Tewkesbury  was  still  noted  for  its 
mustard-balls,  which  were  sent  into  other 
parts  until  1720,  when  the  famous  Durham 
mustard  leapt  into  favour,  principally  through 
having  pleased  the  palate  of  George  I.  In 
1722  the  following  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  London  Journal  of  15  December  :— 

"  Sir  John  Yeomans,  the  Great  Mustard  Master- 
General,  gives  notice  that  his  new-invented  Royal 
Flower  of  Mustard-Seed  (which  will  keep  good  in 
the  Flower  as  long  as  in  the  Seed)  is  now  daily  call  d 
for  and  highly  esteem'd  by  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 
of  this  Kingdom.  This  Noble  Flower  makes  the 
best  and  most  wholsome  Mustard  in  the  whole 
World  by  mixing  it  according  to  the  printed 

Directions Captains  of    Ships    may  have   it  in 

Earthen  jarrs.  Pray  ask  for  it  by  my  Name,  and 
see  that  each  Parcel  is  seal'd  with  the  Globe,  for 
there  are  Counterfeits  abroad." 

J.   HOLDEN   MAcMlCHAEL. 

C.  C.  B.  queries  at  p.  94,  a  propos  of  Fal- 
stafFs  remark  that  "  Poins's  wit  was  as  '  thick 
as  Tewkesbury  mustard,'  why  Tewkesbury  ?" 
Ray,  in  '  Com  pi  eat  Collection  of  English 
Proverbs '  (ed.  1768),  p.  241,  has  :— 

" '  He  looks  as  if  he  had  lived  on  Tewksbury 
mustard.'— Tewksbury  is  a  fair  Market-town  in 
[Glocestershire],  noted  for  the  mustard-balls  made 
there,  and  sent  into  other  parts.  This  is  spoken 
partly  of  such,  who  always  have  a  sad,  severe,  and 
terrick  countenance. 

Si  ecastor  hie  homo  sinapi  victitet, 
Non  censeam  tarn  tristem  esse  posse. 
Plaut.  in  '  Trucul.'    Partly  of  such  as  are  snappish, 
captious,  and  prone  to  take  exceptions." 

In  Defoe's  '  Tour  through  Britain '  (ed. 
1742),  ii.  287,  we  are  told  that  "the  Town 
was  long  famous  for  its  Mustard-balls,  as  also 
for  a  great  Manufacture  of  Stockens." 

C.  E.  D. 

The  large  mallet  used  with  an  iron  wedge 
for  splitting  the  trunks  of  trees  is  known  in 
Devonshire  as  a  "  beetle,"  in  the  rural  districts 
usually  pronounced  "  bittle."  A.  J.  DAVY. 

Torquay. 

MARJORIE  FLEMING'S  PORTRAIT  (9th  S.  x. 
128).— Some  years  ago  (I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
give  the  exact  date)  there  appeared  in  Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine  an  article  by  Mrs.  Fields, 
entitled  '  A  Second  Shelf  of  Old  Books.'  It 
was  fully  illustrated,  and  amongst  the  por- 
traits was  that  of  "  Pet  Marjorie."  I  presume 
this  is  the  picture  sought  for  by  your  corre- 
spondent, for  it  bears  the  subscription,  "  Mar- 
jorie Fleming.  (After  the  water-color  por- 
trait by  her  cousin  Isabella  Keith.  By 
consent  of  David  Douglas,  Esq.,  Edinburgh.) " 
No  one  who  has  seen  this  characteristic 
portrait  of  the  dear  child,  with  her  large 


inquiring  eyes  and   tight-fitting  white  cap, 
would  ever  be  likely  to  forget  it. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

INDEX-MAKING  (9th  S.  ix  348).-!  have 
received  from  a  young  clerical  Oxford  friend 
the  names  of  the  three  following  books: 
(1)  'Canones  Apostolorum  et  Conciliorum, 
SJBC.  IV.-VII.,'ed.  Theod.  Bruns,  Berlin,  1839. 
(2) '  Documents  illustrative  of  English  Church 
History,'  by  H.  Gee  and  W.  J.  Hardy,  recom- 
mended as  a  handy  reference  book  by  a  high 
authority  at  the  British  Museum.  The  pre- 
face is  by  the  late  Bishop  Stubbs ;  he  and 
Prof.  Bright  advised  in  the  selection.  (3) 
'The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  said  to  be  a 
treasure  house  for  the  pastor  in  parochia. 

T.  WILSON. 

Harpenden. 

ARMS  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  (9th  S.  ix.  28, 
113,  195).— No  doubt,  as  MR.  MATTHEWS  says, 
in  British  heraldry  a  widow  would  bear 
her  late  husband's  arms  impaled  with  her 
own,  usually  on  a  lozenge  ;  but,  as  I  take  it, 
the  question  asked  by  W.  G.  D.  F.  is  not  as 
to  how  arms  may  be  borne  by  a  widow,  but 
by  a  married  woman  who  is,  moreover,  an 
ignobilis,  i.e  ,  one  not  entitled  to  coat  armour. 

The  passage  cited  by  MR.  RADCLIFFE  from 
Nisbet  would  undoubtedly  go  to  show  that 
a  married  woman— an  ignobilis— might  still 
bear  the  arms  of  her  husband  ;  but  he  does 
not  say  in  what  form.  If  by  impalement,  she 
has  no  coat  with  which  they  can  be  impaled  ; 
and  I  presume  such  a  thing  as  an  impalement 
with  a  blank  shield  is  a  thing  unheard  of  in 
British  heraldry.  There  can  hardly  be  any 
usage  allowable  here  similar  to  that  form  of 
impalement  sometimes  practised  in  foreign 
heraldry  and  known  as  "arms  of  expecta- 
tion "  (see  Dr.  Woodward's  work  on  '  British 
and  Foreign  Heraldry,'  1896,  vol.  ii.  chap.  ii.). 
There  the  arms  of  an  unmarried  lady  of  high 
rank  are  sometimes  represented  in  the  sinister 
half  of  a  lozenge,  the  dexter  half  being  left 
uncharged. 

If  a  married  woman  bears  her  husband's 
arms  alone,  either  on  a  shield  or  a  lozenge,  they 
are  open  to  the  objection  stated  by  Guillim, 
namely,  that  they  might  in  the  one  case  be 
taken  for  those  of  a  man,  and  in  the  other 
for  those  of  a  "  maiden  gentlewoman." 

Writers  on  heraldry  tell  us  that  the  prac- 
tice of  impaling  arms  was  first  introduced  by 
ladies,  yet  I  have  nowhere  heard  it  stated 
that  in  the  absence  of  any  arms  of  her  own 
a  married  woman  could  use  her  husband's 
alone.  If  heraldry  is  anything  it  is  an  exact 
science,  and  one  ought  not  to  be  misled,  or 
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in  doubt,  in  reading  an  achievement  of  arms 
as  to  whether  it  belongs  to  a  man  or  to  a 
woman,  or  to  a  single  or  married  one.  The 
allowance  of  such  a  case  as  put  by  W.  G.  D.  F. 
would,  it  seems  to  me,  raise  such  a  difficulty ; 
so,  for  that  reason — the  common-sense  one 
given  by  Guillim— it  should  not  be  allowed. 

I  feel  considerable  difficulty  in  subscribing 
to  the  somewhat  sentimental  and,  in  these 
days  of  women's  rights  and  ^Married  Women's 
Property  Acts,  rather  fantastical  opinion 
enunciated  by  Nisbet,  especially  where  he 
indicates  that  upon  a  widow  proving  "vicious 
or  unchaste  "  she  should  lose  this  privilege. 

When  one  is  away,  as  I  am,  from  one's  books 
and  authorities,  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as 
it  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  answer  such 
a  question  as  that  propounded  by  your  corre- 
spondent, and  one's  knowledge  of  the  general 
principles  of  the  science  of  heraldry  is  apt  to 
become  blunted  by  a  continuous  existence 
away  from  them.  I  should  therefore  much 
welcome  a  modern  treatise  on  the  law  and 
practice  of  arms,  such  a  one  as  the  late  Dr. 
Woodward  would  have  given  us  himself  had 
he  been  spared.  Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents tell  me  what  has  become  of  the 
material  which  he  had  collected  and  to  which 
he  alludes  in  the  introduction  to  the  late 
edition  (1896)  of  his  '  Heraldry  :  British  and 
Foreign,'  or  whether  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  utilize  it  ?  J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 

Antigua,  W.I. 

BEASLEY,  BEESLEY,  BESLEY,  BESLEIGH  (9th  S. 
x.  67). — This  is  not  uncommon  as  a  surname  in 
North  Lancashire:  "William  de  Beseley " 
occurs  at  Hambleton  in  1332.  As  a  place- 
name  it  may  be  found  on  the  map  about  six 
miles  north  of  Preston,  east  of  the  point 
where  the  railway  to  Lancaster  crosses  the 
high  road.  J.  B. 

A  similar  question  appeared  in  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
6th  S.  xii.  408,  to  which  no  reply  has  been 
given.  EVERARD  HOME  GOLEM  AN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

'  SERGEANT  BELL  AND  HIS  RAREE-SHOW  ' 
(9th  S.  x.  126).— There  can  be  no  connexion 
between  Dickens  and  tbe  book  bearing  the 
above  title.  It  was  written  by  George  Mog- 
ridge for  the  Messrs.  Tegg,  and  appears  in 
the  list  of  his  published  works  as  '  The  Show- 
man ;  or,  Serjeant  Bell  and  his  Rareeshow,' 
at  the  end  of  the  '  Memoir  of  "  Old 
Humphrey."'  It  was  as  "Peter  Parley" 
that  Mr.  Mogridge  wrote  for  fh'e  Messrs. 
Tegg,  but  he  was  far  better  known  as  "  Old 
Humphrey  "  in  his  voluminous  works  pub- 
lished by  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  He  is 


buried  on  the  north  side  of  All  Saints'  Church- 
yard, Hastings,  and  his  tombstone  bears  the 
following  inscription  : — 

To  the  memory 

of 

George    Mogridge,    Esq., 

of  Kingsland,  London, 

better  known  in  numerous  works  as 

"Old  Humphrey." 

In  his  writings 

he  sought  the  honour  of  God 

and  the  highest  happiness  of  mankind. 

In  his  life 
he  adorned  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

.  In  his  death 

he  rejoiced  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God 

through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ 

his  Saviour. 


Cheerful  he  pass'd  his  days  below, 

Though  thorny  paths  his  feet  had  trod  ; 
For  he  had  found  in  every  woe 

The  mingled  mercies  oi  his  God  ; 
And  they  sustain'd  him  in  his  fears, 
In  youth,  in  manhood,  and  in  years. 

Old  Humphrey. 

He  died  at  Hastings,  November  2nd,  1854, 
agfed  67  years. 

The  Committee  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society 

have  caused  this  stone  to  be  erected 

to  mark  their  high  estimate 

of  his  character  and  work. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

ClMEX    LECTULARIUS   (2nd   S.  V.   87  ;   ix.    369, 

453,  500  ;  x.  38,  98).— 

"Tertio  quis  cito  surgit  corporaliter  propter 
inquietationem  sicut  ptz  de  multis  delicatis  ho'ibus : 
qui  si  inquiete'tur  a  pulicibus/  mox  surgunt  &  lume' 
q'runt  ut  lectum  purge't." — '  Sermons  of  Frater 
Gulielmus  Pepin,  S.T.P.,'  fo.  iii.  Parisiis,  1537. 

The  sermons  were  preached  in  1520,  at 
which  time, 'it  would  seem,  robust  persons 
paid  no  attention  to  these  insects. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

BOUNDARY  STONES  IN  OPEN  FIELDS  (9th  S. 
iv.  476,  542  ;  v.  297,  441  ;  vi.  10,  92).— In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Egmont, 
Taranaki,  New  Zealand,  where  I  was  in  1884, 
I  saw  a  number  of  stones  set  on  edge  em- 
bedded in  the  ground.  I  traced  them  for 
some  short  distance,  and  was  told  that  in 
some  parts  they  could  be  traced  for  miles. 
They  were  used  by  the  Maories  to  mark  the 
boundaries  of  the  tribal  lands.  These  stones 
were  smooth,  water- worn.  H.  G.  ELL. 

Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

"BABIES  IN  THE  EYES"  (9th  S.  ix.  405,  516  ; 
x>  56).— I  owe  MR.  BOLLAND  an  apology  for 
unwittingly  placing  an  interpretation  upon 
his  remarks  which,  when  they  are  read  more 
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attentively,  appears  to  be  unwarranted. 
I  regret,  too,  that  I  did  not  make  myself 
acquainted  with  his  interesting  essay  dealing 
with  the  subject,  and  thank  him  for  direct- 
ing my  attention  to  it ;  but  I  had  not  the 
Eighth  Series  available  for  reference  at  the 
time  I  wrote.  I  have  since  read  the  article 
in  question,  but  still  see  no  reason  to  think 
otherwise  than  that  in  this  phrase  we  have 
merely  a  poetic  allusion  to  the  universally 
acknowledged  sway  of  Cupid  —  a  divinity 
constantly  identified  with  the  erotic  passion 
by  the  poets  and  dramatists  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  so  ubiquitous  in  its 
literature  as  to  warrant  the  assumption  that 
the  numerous  instances  where  "  babies  "  and 
"  naked  boys  "  occur  to  express  figuratively 
the  "  love-light "  in  the  eye  are  but  cavalier 
variations  of  and  synonymous  for  "Cupids." 
In  the  following  quotations  the  image  is 
directly  likened  to  that  of  "  the  boy  with  the 
bird-bolt  "—the  "winged  wag,"  as  Ben  Jon- 
son  prettily  designates  him  in  his  '  Hue  and 
Cry  after  Cupid ' — leaving  no  room  to  doubt, 
one  would  have  thought,  what  kind  of 
"  babies "  is  meant  in  the  more  numerous 
passages  where  that  word  is  used  instead  of 
"  Cupids  ":- 

A  thousand  Cupids  from  her  eyes 
Shoot  all  at  once  at  me. 
Drayton,  '  The  Quest  of  Cynthia,'  verse  35. 

Fidelia  to  Manley  :— 

"Pray  have  you  a  care  of  gloating  eyes  ;  for  he 
that  loves  to  gaze  upon  'em  will  find  at  last  a  thou- 
sand fools  and  cuckolds  in  'em  instead  of  Cupids  "— 
Wycherley,  'Plain  Dealer,'  Act  IV.  sc.  i. 
The  Naiads,  sitting  near  upon  the  aged  rocks, 
Are  busied  with  their  combs,  to  braid  his  verdant 

locks 

Whilst  in  their  crystal  eyes  he  doth  for  Cupids  look. 
Drayton,  '  Polyolbion,'  song  xi.  1.  129. 
J.   HOLDEN    MACMlCHAEL. 

To  those  who  are  studying  this  question 
the  following  quotation  may  be  of  interest. 
It  is  taken  from  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould's 
new  story  'Nebo  the  Nailer,'  now  running 
serially  in  the  Quiver  :— 

"  She  stood  below.  There  was  not  room  for  two 
on  the  steps.  He  was  above.  The  evening  sun 
shone  upon  her  pleasant  face  as  it  was  lifted  to  speak 

..  «im,i  and  lfc  sPar.kled  in  her  large  dark  eyes 

Ihey  tell,  said  Bessie,  'that  there  is  a 
golden  fish  swims  in  this  well,  but  it  is  only  visible 
by  tne  elect  on  Midsummer  Day.' 

I  see  two  holy  wells,  deep  and  crystal  clear, 
and  a  go  d-hsh  in  each,'  said  Fred,  looking  down 
into  the  limpid  orbs  of  Bessie. 

'It  is  the  sun,'  explained  the  girl,  colouring, 
it  is  the  precious  soul— priceless  beyond  gold- 
deep  beneath,^  said  Fred."- fade  chap.  xlii. 

JOHN  T 
West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 


BIRMINGHAM:  "BRUMAGEM"  (9th  S.  x.  22, 
112).— Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  who  died  in  1825  at 
Hatton,  in  Warwickshire,  renowned  as  a 
scholar,  said  that  the  name  of  the  town  was 
Bromwycham  properly — Broorn-wych-ham — 
from  which  the  transition  to  Brummagem  is 
easy.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

PEPYS  AND  SANDERSON  FAMILIES  (9th  S.  x. 
108). — For  the  pedigree  of  Richard  Pepys,  of 
Great  Bartholomew,  London,  citizen  and 
upholder,  devisee  of  his  father's  property  at 
Burnham  Westgate,  Norfolk,  your  corre- 
spondent may  consult  Mr.  Walter  Courtenay 
Pepys's  '  Genealogy  of  the  Pepys  Family, 
1273-1887 '  (London,  George  Bell  &  Sons,  1887), 
Pedigree  IV.,  '  First  Norfolk  Branch,'  if  the 
book  is  not  already  familiar  to  him. 

C.  E.  D. 

"HOPING  AGAINST  HOPE"  (9th  S.  x.  63).— 
Does  not  this  curious  phrase  arise  from  a 
misquotation  of  Romans  iv.  18,  "  Who  in  hope 
believed  against  hope  "  (R.V.)  ? 

FRED.  G.  ACKERLEY. 

British  Vice-Consulate,  Libau,  Russia. 

DOSET  HALL  (9th  S.  ix.  288,  433).— I  have 
duly  noted  W.  B.  H.'s  reply  to  my  query 
hereon,  and  thank  him  for  it.  But  the  main 
queries  still  remain  unanswered — viz.,  Can 
any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  supply  particulars  of 
the  history  of  it  ?  And  can  "  Martyn,"  "  Mar- 
tin," or  "Martin  Novell"  be  explained  as 
the  then  name  for  Merton  ?  How  did 
"Nevell"  come  to  be  added?  Would  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  have  any  mention  or 
illustrations  of  Doset  Hall  1  If  so,  in  what 
year?  JOHN  A.  RANDOLPH. 

KNURR  AND  SPELL  (9th  S.  ix.  385,  452,  511 ; 
x.  111). — Forty  years  ago  a  game,  the  same 
as  that  described  by  MR.  PAGE,  was  played 
by  lads  on  Tyneside,  and  I  daresay  it  is  still 
played  there.  What  was  its  name,  if  it  had  a 
name,  I  forget.  The  objects  used  were  a  narrow 
piece  of  wood,  about  three  or  four  inches  long, 
flat  on  one  side,  curved  from  end  to  end  on 
theother,  known  as  a  "  trippet,"  a  large  marble, 
and  a  bat.  The  marble  was  placed  in  a 
hollow  made  for  it  at  one  end  of  the  trippet, 
the  opposite  end  was  then  struck  by  the  bat ; 
by  this  the  marble  was  thrown  into  the  air, 
and  the  object  was  to  hit  the  marble  while 
in  the  air  with  the  bat  and  drive  it  as  far  as 
possible.  R.  B— R. 

Fox  (9th  S.  x.  108).— Charles  Fox,  the  eldest 
surviving  son  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox  by  his  wife 
Elizabeth  Whittle,  was  born  in  1659,  and 
King  Charles  II.  was  his  godfather.  Before 
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he  was  twenty -one  years  of  age  he  was  con- 
stituted with  Nicholas  Johnson  joint  Pay- 
master-General of  the  Forces,  and  in  1702 
sole  Paymaster,  and  it  is  said  that  "  his 
abilities  were  so  conspicuous  that  he  was 
able  to  discharge  with  success  all  his  duties, 
altho'  then  but  twenty- three  years  of  age." 
He  held  the  appointment  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and  Queen  Anne,  and 
died  in  1713,  s.p.,  having  married  Elizabeth 
Carr  Trollope,  daughter  ajid  heiress  of  Sir 
William  Trollope,  Bt.,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Sir  Robert  Carr,  Bt.,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield. 

This  was  Charles  Fox,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Stephen  Fox  by  his  first  wife  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  William  Whittle,  of  Lancashire. 
He  married  in  1679  Elizabeth  Carr,  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Trollope,  Bt.,  and  died  in 
September,  1713.  From  Haydn's  '  Book  of 
Dignities'  (1890)  it  appears  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed Pay  master- General  of  the  Forces 
Abroad  and  Chelsea  Hospital  in  1703. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

EPITAPH  ON  AN  ATTORNEY  (9th  S.  ix.  345  ; 
x.  37).— The  Castleton  epitaph  is  not  the  only 
one  in  Derbyshire  which  savours  of  cynicism. 
At  Ashover  Church  is  the  following  : — 

This  Tablet 

is  here  placed 

in  remembrance  of 

John  Milnes, 
a  man  of  business  and  in  all  cases 

an  advocate  for  a  plan. 

He  was  born  and  lived  at  the  Butts, 

where  he  died  a  Bachelor, 

June  28th,  1838. 

Aged  68. 
N.B.  'Twas  said  he  was  an  honest  man. 

W.  B.  H. 

In  1890  I  copied  the  following  epitaph  in 
Askrigg  (Yorks)  Churchyard  : — 

Here  lieth  ye  Body 
of  Mr  Myles  Alder- 
son  who  died  in  ye 
75th  year  of  his  age 
in  the  year  1746 
An  honest  attorney. 

R.  B— B. 

THACKERAY  A  BELIEVER  IN  HOMCEOPATHY 
(9th  S.  x.  63;  132).— I  beg  to  thank  SIR  H. 
POLAND  for  his  reply  to  ray  query  regarding 
the  above.  As  I  am  not  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  either  a  copy  of  the  'Dictionary  of 
National  Biography '  or  of  the  '  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica'  my  knowledge  of  Dr. 
Elliotson  is  derived  from  Baas's  '  Outlines  of 
the  History  of  Medicine,'  trans.-  by  Hender- 
son, New  York,  1889,  where  at  p.  632  it  is 
stated  that  "John  Elliotson,  professor  of 


medicine  in  the  London  University,  was 
forced  from  the  same  cause  [i.e.,  the  advo- 
cacy of  mesmerism]  to  resign  his  position  in 
1838."  And  again,  at  p.  882  :  "Among  the 
prominent  supporters  of  phrenology  in  Eng- 
land were  also  Andrew  Combe,  John  Elliotson 
[also  devoted,  as  we  have  seen,  to  mesmerism], 
and  Archbishop  Whately." 

Seeing  that  Dr.  Elliotson  had  two  "cranks  " 
—viz.,  mesmerism  and  phrenology — I  saw  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  also  nourish  a 
third — viz.,  homoeopathy — which  would  have 
thoroughly  explained  the  passage  quoted 
from  the  "Biographical  Edition"  of  'Pen- 
dennis,'  viz.  : — 

"In  one  of  the  Brookfield  letters  my  father 
writes  of  my  little  sister  :  '  M.  says,  "  Oh,  papa,  do 
make  her  [i.e.,  Helen  Pendennis]  well  again  ;  she 
can  have  a  regular  doctor,  and  be  almost  dead,  and 
then  will  come  a  homoeopathic  doctor,  who  will  make, 
her  well,  you  know. " ' 

To  what  this  paragraph  alludes,  unless  it 
be  to  Thackeray's  recent  illness  and  its  cure, 
I  cannot  imagine.  It  certainly,  to  me,  carries 
the  very  strongest  weight  possible  as  internal 
evidence.  Of  course,  if  the  fact  to  SIR  H. 
POLAND'S  certain  knowledge  be  other,  that 
disposes  of  the  Question,  but  as  a  piece  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  it  is  certainly  weighty. 

The  matter,  then,  at  present  remains  as 
follows  :  Thackeray's  little  daughter  alludes 
to  some  homoeopathic  doctor  who  to  her 
knowledge  cured  when  the  regular  practi- 
tioner failed.  SIR  H.  POLAND  says  this  was 
not  Dr.  Elliotson,  who  had  recently  cured 
Thackeray  when  another  doctor  had  failed. 
Who,  then,  was  it  to  whom  the  child  alluded  ? 
W.  SYKES,  M.D.,  F.S.A. 

EUSTON  ROAD  (9th  S.  ix.  427,  518).— Under 
date  Monday,  29  June,  1761,  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  records : — 

"This  day  the  new  road  from  Islington  to  Old 
Street  was  opened  for  all  passengers  and  carriages. 
This .  road  is  called  the  City  Road,  and  is  indis- 
putably the  finest  road  in  London." 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

"  MERRYE  "  (8th  S.  ix.  108,  270 ;  9th  S.  i. 
193,  277,  437).  —  The  word  merye  occurs 
quaintly  in  the  will  of  Alderman  Richard 
Chamberlayne,  1567,  ending,  "I  praye  God 
make  us  merye  in  Heauen "  (T.  C.  Noble, 
'  Hist,  of  Company  of  Ironmongers,'  p.  53). 
ETHEL  LEGA  WEEKES. 

CHAIRMANSHIP  OF  GOVERNING  BODIES  OF 
ENGLISH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  (9th  S.  x.  67,  114). 
—  PERTINAX  will  find  the  names  of  the 
governors  of  most  English  public  schools  in 
the  '  Public  School  Year-Book  for  1902.' 

G.  F.  R.  B. 
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TAILED  AFRICANS  (7th  S.  vi.,  vii.,  viii.  passim). 

A.t  7th  S.  vi.  328  E.  L.  G.  asked  for  a  quotation 

from  the  'Travels  and  Adventures  of  Joseph 
Wolff,  D.D.,'  about  a  Central  African  tribe 
with  tails.  This,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
was  never  answered.  In  the  first  edition  of 
this  book,  published  in.  1861  (vol.  ii.  245),  I 
find  the  following  :— 

"  Wolff  heard  also  from  a  great  many  Abyssinians 
and  Armenians  (and  Wolff  is  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  it)  that  there  are  near  Narea,  in  Abyssinia,  people 
—men  and  women— with  large  tails,  with  which 
they  are  able  to  knock  down  a  horse  !  And  there 
are  also  such  people  near  China." 
In  a  note  he  adds  : — 

"  In  the  College  of  Surgeons  at  Dublin  may  still 
be  seen  a  human  skeleton,  with  a  tail  seven  inches 
long !  There  are  many  known  instances  of  this 
elongation  of  the  caudal  vertebra,  as  in  the  Poonangs 
of  Borneo ! " 

EMERITUS. 

CORONATION  SERMONS  (9th  S.  ix.  501).— 
Charles  I.  was  also  "crowned  twice."  His 
second  coronation  took  place  in  the  Chapel 
Koyal,  Holyrood  Palace,  Edinburgh,  on 
18  June.  1633,  when  Laud  and  Spotswood 
officiated,  and  on  the  Sunday  following  he 
went  to  St.  Giles's  Church  "  to  hear  sermon  " 
(see  '  St.  Giles's,'  by  the  Very  Rev.  Cameron 
Lees,  D.D.,  Edinburgh,  1889,  p.  203). 

W.  S. 

"MOTHERLAND"  (9th  S.  x.  45).— I  am  fairly 
well  read  in  Southey,  but  have  not  met  with 
this  exact  word  in  his  works  as  reported 
by  Annandale.  In  'Madoc,'  however,  there 
are  the  analogous  terms  "  my  mother  isle," 
"  their  mother  isle,"  "  their  mother  lan- 
guage." It  is  probable  that  Annandale  had 
in  his  mind  the  foregoing  expressions  in 
'  Madpc,'  but  failed  to  recall  the  exact  terms 
used  in  the  poem.  GEORGE  WATSON. 

18,  Wordsworth  Street,  Penrith. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Jewish  Encyclopaedia.  Isidore  Singer,  Pro 
jector  and  Managing  Director.  Vol.  II.  (Funk 
&  W  agnails.) 
TWELVE  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  first 
volume  of  this  important,  worthy,  and  scholarly 
undertaking  the  second  volume  sees  the  light,  a  rati 
of  progress  that  will  probably  be  maintained  aiu 
even  accelerated  in  the  future.  An  account  of  the 
scheme  and  origin  of  the  work,  as  full  as  the  limitec 
space  at  our  disposal  permits,  was  given  9th  S.  viii 
174.  Some  things  that  at  the  outset  puzzled  us  an 
now  made  plain.  The  fact  that  two  volumes  (ou 
of  twelve  in  all)  carryjuyip  farther  in  the  alphabe 
than  Benash  is  explar^^%  the  additional  fact  tha 
11  three  editorial  st^fis~sdi>d  nearly  two  hundrei 
contributors,  whose  dfcfx^Cd  make  up  these  tw 
volumes,  have  included  in  them  every  archaeological 


.istorical,  theological,  biographical,  and  sociological 
opic  about  which  any  reader,  Jew  or  Christian, 
lay  desire  information."  Nothing  like  an  adequate 
ttempt  at  a  comprehensive  historical  account 
f  the  Jews  in  the  principal  European  countries 
nd  the  United  States  had  previously  been 
ttempted.  Jewish  biography  has  hitherto  been 
eglected,  and  while  from  the  classic  general 
iographies  if  Bayle  and  Moreri,  the  bio- 
raphical  dictionaries  of  Hoefer  and  Michaud, 
na  the  'Allgemeine  Deutsche  Biographic,'  Jews 

jre   all   but   entirely    omitted,     the     even    more 

imbitious  works  of  modern  days  give  a  very 
mall  percentage  of  the  names  that  have  been 
ollected  for  the  work  now  in  progress.  Among 
he  subjects  included  in  the  second  volume  are 
Apologists,'  '  Apostasy  and  Apostates,'  '  Apostles,' 
Archaeology,'  '  Arianism,'  '  Aristotle,'  '  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,'  '  Ark  of  the  Law,'  '  Asceticism,'  '  Ash- 

amnu '  (confession  of  sins),  '  Asmodeus,'  '  Ash- 
,oreth,'  'Astrology,' '  Atheism,'  'Atonement,'  'Baal ' 

audits  derivative  'Babylon,'   'Bel,'   '  Belshazzar,' 

and  innumerable  others.  Christian  readers  are 
ikely  to  have  hitherto  underrated  the  influence  of 
,he  Stagyrite  in  Jewish  literature  and  legend.  Two 
mndred  years  before  Christ  Aristobulus  made  the 
jositive  assertion  that  Jewish  revelation  and  Aris- 
totelian philosophy  were  identical.  In  course  of 
;ime  Aristotle  came  to  be  claimed  and  regarded  as 

a  Jew.  The  story  of  the  love  affair  between  Aris- 
,otle  and  the  wife  of  Alexander  as  current  in  the 
Middle  Ages  was  told  in  Jewish  circles,  but  owes 
.ts  origin  to  a  Hindoo  fable.  To  the  credit  assigned 
ihe  spurious  work  of  Aristotle  it  is  attributed  that 
the  real  Aristotelianism  never  maintained  its 
bold.  Apostasy  and  apostates  from  Judaism  con- 
stitute naturally  one  of  the  most  important,  though 
perhaps  not  one  of  the  most  outspoken  essays,  in 
very  fact,  Jewish  apostates  may  now  be  held  to  con- 
stitute nations,  and  the  founders  of  Christianity 
must  have  been  in  Jewish  eyes  renegades.  In  so 
temperate  a  spirit  is  the  whole  written  that  the  least 
possible  amount  of  controversy  is  challenged.  To 
the  affirmations  of  apostate  Jews  the  worst  charges 
brought  in  mediaeval  times  against  the  race  are  due. 
Not  until  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  do 
we  find  the  Jewish  deserters  bringing  against  the 
jews  the  charge  of  defending  as  meritorious  dis- 
honest dealings  with  Christians,  and  even  justifying 
their  murder.  Solomon  Levi,  of  Burgos,  known  as 
Paul  de  Santa  Maria,  an  ex-rabbi,  who  rose  to  be 
Archbishop  of  Carthagena  and  Privy  Councillor  to 
King  Henry  III.  of  Castile,  was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh 
of  his  former  associates.  Wolfkan  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  who  brought  against  his  own  race  the 
charge  of  slaying  children  for  the  use  of  their  blood 
in  ritual,  an  accusation  the  echoes  of  which  are  still 
heard.  In  an  article  bearing  the  signature  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Jacobs  the  authorship  of  '  The  Golden 
Bough'  is  ascribed  to  Mr.  Fraser  instead  of  Mr. 
Frazer,  an  erroneous  ascription  for  which  we  are 
confident  Mr.  Jacobs  is  not  personally  responsible. 
Among  many  apocryphal  works  with  which 
Vol.  Ii.  deals,  the  '  Life  and  Confession  of  Asenath,' 
the  daughter  of  Potiphar  and  wife  of  Joseph,  stands 
out.  Asenath  is  accepted  as  the  type  of  a  true 
proselyte,  who,  finding  herself  forsaken  when  re- 
nouncing her  idolatry,  seeks  and  finds  refuge  in 
God.  We  should  have  been  glad  of  further  in- 
formation, supposing  such  to  be  accessible,  concern- 
ing Israelitish  worship  of  Astarte,  Ashtoreth 
(1  Kings  xi.  5)  in  Phoenician  countries,  the  female 
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counterpart  of  Baal  —  information,  indeed,  if  ob- 
tainable, concerning  all  the  gods  for  whom 

The  race  of  Israel  oft  forsook 
Their  living  Strength,  and  unfrequented  left 
His  righteous  altar,  bowing  lowly  down 
To  bestial  Gods  ;  for  which  their  heads,  as  low 
Bowed  down  in  battle,  sunk  before  the  spears 
Of  despicable  foes. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  easy  as  yet  to  deal  with  such 
subjects  with  the  requisite  detachment.  Under 
heads  such  as  '  Austria,'  '  Australia,'  '  Assyria,' 
'  Babylon,'  and  even  such  as  'Avignon,'  'Augsburg,' 
'  Belgrade,'  much  deeply  interesting  information  is 
given.  '  Auto  da  Fe '  and  '  Ark '  are  both  of  extreme 
importance,  and  are  accompanied  with  illustrations 
which  add  enormously  to  their  value.  The  work 
is,  indeed,  maintained  at  the  high  standard  it  at 
once  reached,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  solid 
and  indispensable  of  modern  works  of  reference. 

4  THE  ROMANCE  OF  INDIA,'  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
for  July,  is  a  thoughtful  paper  which  every  one  will 
be  the  better  for  having  read.  It  is,  of  course,  wild 
exaggeration  when  people  say  that  every  Hindoo 
is  a  oorn  metaphysician.  In  India,  as  elsewhere, 
there  are  crassly  stupid  people  who  live  in  the  animal 
delights  of  the  present  alone,  but  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  there,  as  you  do  so  often  in  England, 
men  and  women  who  really  do  not  know  that  there 
are  any  subjects  worth  thinking  of  other  than  the 
physical  activities.  Eastern  modes  of  thought  have 
been  so  distorted  and  parodied  in  this  country  that 
good  service  has  been  done  by  giving  a  sane  account 
of  the  romance  side  of  life  among  peoples  so  very 
different  from  and,  as  it  must  be  owned,  in  some 
aspects  so  superior  to  ourselves.  The  paper  on  Lowell 
is  satisfactory,  though  we  think  that  the  writer  at 
times  speaks  too  highly  of  Lowell  as  a  man  of 
letters.  Of  his  personal  character  it  would  be 
hardly  possible  to  speak  too  well,  for  he  was  of 
gentle  nature,  sane  intellect,  and  with  a  remarkable 
power  of  influence.  Circumstances  made  this  widely 
felt  beyond  his  own  land",  and  he  used  for  wholly 
beneficent  objects  the  power  which  nature  had  given 
him.  There  has  perhaps  been  no  American  who 
has  done  more  to  dissipate  the  fog  of  prejudice 
which  has  separated  England  from  America,  and 
we  are  certain  that  Lowell  could  not  have  achieved 
what  he  did  had  he  not  been  a  man  of  letters  as 
well  as  of  State  affairs.  His  prose  works  have  been 
less  read  in  this  country  than  his  verse.  We  are 
sorry  for  this,  for  they  give  the  views  of  a  highly 
cultured  American  on  not  a  few  important  matters 
which  it  is  well  to  compare  with  our  own  insular 
opinions.  We  need  not  say  that  Mr.  Swinburne's 
article  on  Dickens  is  an  excellent  panegyric ;  whether 
it  be  in  all  respects  convincing  is  another  matter. 
The  writer  would  not  be  himself  if  he  did  not  use 
strong  language  when  mentioning  those  with  whom 
he  is  not  in  sympathy.  There  are  limits  which 
should  never  be  overpassed  when  this  form  of 
rhetoric  is  employed.  When  a  writer,  however 
eminent,  goes  beyond  these  it  is  apt  to  cause  reaction 
in  favour  of  the  persons  who  come  under  the  lash. 
We  are  not  what  we  were  in  days  gone  by.  The 
ducking-stool  and  the  stocks  were  no  doubt  at 
one  time  effective  influences  on  the  side  of  virtue  ; 
but  picturesque  as  were  their~us.es,  they  were 
discarded  mainly,  as  we  believe,  because  they 
awakened  sympathy  for  those  who  suffered  by 
them.  The  reviewer  of  Mr.  Newman's  work  on 
4  The  Politics  of  Aristotle '  knows  his  subject  well, 


and  states  his  conclusions  with  admirable  clear* 
ness,  and,  what  is  more,  is  not  overweighted  by 
the  massive  genius  of  his  subject.  How  it  came 
to  pass  that  a  man  whose  area  of  observation 
was  so  limited  could  have  the  width  of  view 
and  healthy  judgment  possessed  by  Aristotle  is 
a  mystery  incapable  of  explanation.  As  well 
might  we  struggle  to  interpret  the  remote  causes 
which  made  the  '  Iliad,'  the  '  Divine  Comedy,'  or 
'  Hamlet '  possible.  On  such  matters  none  but 
fatuous  persons  regard  themselves  as  capable  of 
speculating  with  advantage  to  themselves  or  others, 
but  it  is  a  different  matter  when  we  are  called  upon 
to  investigate  Aristotle's  influence  on  mediaeval  and 
modern  thought.  The  days  of  ignorant  deprecia- 
tion are  now  past,  and  at  times  we  think  we  dis- 
cover a  tendency  for  the  pendulum  to  swing  too 
far  in  the  other  direction.  '  The  Golden  Age  of 
English  Prose'  is -thoughtful,  and  will  do  some- 
thing, one  would  hope,  to  induce  those  who  read  it 
to  endeavour  to  make  after  a  seemly  fashion. the 
sentences  they  write.  We  thoroughly  agree  with 
John  Stuart  Mill  in  his  denunciation  of  the  study 
of  models  as  an  aid  to  style,  but  surely  the 
storing  of  our  minds  with  the  music  of  those 
who  knew  how  to  use  their  mother  tongue  so  as  to 
produce  harmony  would  at  least  preserve  us  from 
imitating  the  coagulated  verbiage  of  some  of  our 
contemporaries.  TJhe  author  is  quite  right  when 
he  says  that  "  Bacon,  so  far  as  his  scientific  experi- 
ments went,  did  not  add  a  single  fact  to  effective 
science,"  but  is  assuredly  mistaken  in  holding  that 
'The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy'  "was  intended  for 
a  sober  pathological  study.''  The  paper  on  George 
Darley,  who  is  uescribed  as  a  forgotten  poet,  is  well 
timed.  Though  not  one  of  the  greater  lights  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  he  was  a  genuine  poet,  and  his 
'  Sylvia,'  though  unknown  to  the  multitude  who 
crave  only  for  new  things,  has  always  had  a  small 
circle  of  admirers,  which,  as  false  ideals  crumble, 
will,  we  doubt  not,  gradually  expand. 

THE  articles  in  the  Fortnightly  that  can  be  con- 
sidered literary  deal  wholly  with  the  drama.  Prof. 
P.  S.  Boas  writes  on  'A  Pre-Shaksperean  Richard  11.' 
This  play,  which  forms  part  of  Egerton  MS.  1,994, 
is  without  title-page  and  wants  some  pages  at  the 
end.  Haiti well-Phillipps  printed  eleven  copies, 
which  are  now  of  extreme  rarity,  and  Mr.  Bullen,  in 
an  appendix  to  his  '  Old  Plays '  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  427-8) 
has  a  short  and  sneering  reference  to  it,  in  which 
he  says,  "  I  will  not  inflict  more  of  this  stuff'  on 
the  reader."  It  has  now  been  rendered  acces- 
sible in  the  German  Shakspere  Society's  Jahrbuch, 
vol.  xxxv.,  and  is  the  subject  of  Prof  Boas's  con- 
tribution. We  can  but  regret  that  English  scholar- 
ship has  left  it  to  Germany  to  bring  a  work  of  the 
class  within  reach  of  the  student,  and  cannot, 
through  want  of  space,  summarize,  or  in  any  way 
reproduce,  the  professor's  comments.  We  are  sorry 
tp  find  him  misquoting  Milton.  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly 
dwells  upon  '  Hermann  Sudermann's  New  Play ' 
('  Es  Lebe  das  Leben '),  which  is  a  problem  play 
with  a  vengeance.  According  to  the  teaching  of 
this,  in  the  case  of  adultery  it  is  the  frail  wife  who 
is  to  commit  suicide  when  the  husband  and  the 
lover  are  people  with  something  to  do  in  the 
world.  Rather  cynical  teaching  is  this  ;  but  every 
conceivable  ddno&ment  to  this  state  of  affairs  finds 
acceptance,  and  we  expect  before  long  to  see  Mrs. 
This  or  Madame  That  in  the  part.  Prof.  Lewis 
Campbell  propounds  a  new  theory  of '  Shakespeare's 
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"  Hamlet." '   Every  thinking  man  with  the  power  of 
expressing  himself  can  supply  a  theory  of  '  Hamlet.' 
Mr.  Perceval  Landon's  '  To  Paardeberg '  is  a  striking 
piece  of  descriptive  writing.     Prof.  Heilprin  de- 
scribes '  Mont  Petee  in  its  Might.'    In  '  The  Incom- 
patibles '  the  Rev.  A.  Galton  deals  with  what  seems 
to  be  a  new  schism  in  the  English  Roman  Church. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  important  article,  but  we 
should  like  to  know  more  concerning  the  author's 
right  to  speak.     '  Mankind  in  the  Making,'  by  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells,  is  a  first  instalment  of  what  bids  fair 
to  be  a  thoughtful  comment  on  modern  existence. — 
Many  valuable  articles  appear  in  tha  Nineteenth 
Century,  though  there  are  few  of  them  with  which 
we  are  able  to  concern  ourselves.     Of  distinctly 
literary  papers   there    are   only    two,   neither    of 
them  of  very  special  interest.     Lord  Nelson  writes 
on  'Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modern,'  a  subject  on 
which    he    is    an    authority.      In    an   account   on 
p.  466  of  Keble's  alterations   of  Watts  the  first 
two  lines   in  the  fourth  verse  must   be  wrongly 
divided,    or    Keble's    alteration    is    as    incorrect 
as  regards    rhythm    as   it    is    prosaic    in    feeling. 
Mr.   James    Mew  writes  on   'Hafiz,'  an  interest- 
ing subject,  but  is  a  little  strained  and  obscure  in 
style.    Mr.  Fitzroy  Bell  deals  with  '  Education  in 
Egypt,'  and  supplies  some  strange  particulars  con- 
cerning the  native  educational  arrangements.     A 
great  advance  seems,  however,  to  be  in  progress. 
Mr.   Ernest  A.  Savage  writes   of    '  The  Bodleian 
Library,'  and  shows  with  what  strange  neglect  it 
was  treated  during  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth.  Sir  Robert  Hunter  pro- 
tests against  '  The  Inclosure  of  Stonehenge,'  and 
Mary  H.  Witt  has  a  good  paper  on  '  The  Exhibition 
of  Early  Flemish  Art  in  Bruges.'  The  Rev.  John  M. 
Bacon  writes  hopefully  concerning  '  The  Develop- 
ment  of  the   Air-Ship,'   and   thinks   that   before 
long  the  problem  of  its  use  will  be  solved.     Mr. 
Percy  Rowland    has   an    interesting   contribution 
upon  '  The  Beginnings  of  an  Australian  National 
Character.'    Miss  Edith  Sellers  shows  the  hope- 
lessness   of    existence    '  In    the    Day-Room   of   a 
London    Workhouse,'    and    describes    matters    in 
which  we  go  sadly  astray.— The  Pall  Mall  opens 
with  sketches  of  'The  New  Prime  Minister  and 
the  Old,'  both  accompanied  by  portraits.     Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor  is    responsible  for  the  letterpress.     'As 
Others  See  Us '  is  an  account  by  an  American  who 
elects  to  remain  anonymous  of  English  writers  of 
more  or  less  eminence.      Prof.  Meldola,  in  'The 
Struggle  for  Life,'  deals  with  mimetic  insects.    The 
facts   stated   and   the   illustrations   supplied    are 
interesting,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  the  explana- 
tion   is   in   every   case   convincing.      Mr.    Alfred 
Kinuear  deals  with  what  was  once  called   '  The 
Best  Club  in  Europe,'  but  no  longer  merits  the 
appellation.     One  of  the  illustrations  shows  the 
proposed  new  billiard-table,  with  a  three-handed 
game  between  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties  and 
Mr.  Labouchere  officiating  as  marker.     Imitating 
Mr.  William  Archer,  Mr.  F.  Lees  gives,  under  the 
title  of  '  The  Forbidden  Play,'  an  account  of  a  not 
very  stimulating  interview  with  M.  Maeterlinck. 
An  interesting  description  is  furnished  of  fast  travel- 
ling in  France.    The  first  of  what  appears  likely  to 
be  a  trustworthy  series  of  articles  on  '  Prospects  in 
the  Professions   begins  with  the  navy,  the  advan- 
tages and  chances  of  which  are  well  worth  the 
study  of  paterfamilias.   Viscount  St.  Gyres  gives  an 
account  of  the  man  of  all  others  most  mercilessly 
chaffed  in  his  lifetime,  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper. 


It  appears  that  the  poor  creature  was  ambitious  of 
a  peerage,  instead  of  which  he  had  to  content  him- 
self with  a  much-needed  pension  from  the  Civil 
List.  It  is  said  that  "  vulgar  Philistine  self- 
righteousness  was  his  watchword,  flunkeyism  and 
sectarian  hatred  [were]  his  stock-in-trade."  Lady 
Grove  describes  the  discomforts  of  '  Hotels  as 
Homes.'  Mr.  A.  I.  Shaud  depicts  agreeably  enough 
'  The  England  of  Arthur  Young  and  Cobbett.'  Mr. 
H.  Hutchinson  has  a  characteristic  article  '  On  a 
Forest,'  and  Mr.  Oswald  H.  Latter  deals  with 
'  Wasps.' — Mr.  C.  B.  R.  Kent,  in  Longman'.?,  has  a 
sensible  paper  on  '  The  Parliamentary  Machine,' 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  describes  vividly  scenes  of 
country  life  in  '  A  Shepherd  of  the  Downs,'  of 
which  the  first  part  only  is  given.  In  his  '  At  the 
Sign  of  the  Ship'  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  some 
pregnant  thoughts  on  dreams,  and  deals  amusingly 
with  the  Carnegie-Morley  bequest.  He  also  writes 
on  the  divining-rod. — In  the  Gentleman's  Mr.  E.  W. 
Williams  gives  an  account  of  '  Phineas  Pett,  Naval 
Constructor,'  the  builder  of  the  once-famous  Sove- 
reign of  the  Sea.  Mr.  Thomas  Bayne  shows  high 
appreciation  of  '  Thomas  Aird,  Journalist  and  Poet,' 
of  whom  he  gives  a  good  biography.  Miss  Benve- 
nuta  Solomon  writes  on  '  London  in  Verse,'  but 
omits  the  nearest  approach  to  a  rhapsody  London 
has  provoked— Capt.  Morris's 
Oh,  give  me  the  sweet,  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall ! 


WITH  much  regret  we  hear  of  the  death,  at  his 
residence  in  Water  Street,  Stamford,  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Phillips,  Clerk  to  the  Kesteven  County  Council. 
The  deceased  gentleman,  who  enjoyed  a  high  local 
reputation,  was  born  18  February,  1824.  He  was 
during  many  years  a  contributor  to  our  columns, 
his  name  appearing  in  our  latest  volume. 


to  C0rrfsjj0u0fttts. 

We  mtifit  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

D.  E.  C.  ("Liturgical").— You  would  bring  a 
hornets'  nest  about  our  ears. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries'" — Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lisher"—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


THE   BACON-SHAKESPEARE   QUESTION. 
(Continued  from  p.  125.) 

THE  Baconian  parallels  prove  nothing, 
except  that  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  made 
use  of  the  same  proverbs,  phrases,  and  learn- 
ing as  were  current  in  all  writings  of  the 
time.  They  do  not  even  prove  that  either 
writer  was  ever  aware  of  the  work  performed 
by  the  other  ;  and  such  evidence  as  has  been 
adduced  to  connect  the  two  is  not  nearly  of 
such  force  as  the  evidence  that  could  be 
marshalled  from  such  writers  as  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  John  Lyly,  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
besides  others  who  could  be  named,  who  were 
either  read  by  Bacon,  or  were  impressed  by 
what  he  had  written. 

I  will  now  compare  Bacon  with  Ben  Jonson, 
and  show  how  vastly  different  is  the  kind  of 
evidence  that  can  be  made  to  connect  these 
two  writers  from  that  which  Baconians  ad- 
duce to  connect  Shakespeare  and  Bacon. 
Baconians  may  say  that  Ben  Jonson  copied 
their  master,  or  they  may  say  vice  versa  ;  or 
they  may  even  assert,  if  they  so  choose,  that 
Bacon  wrote  all  Ben  Jonson's  work,  or  largely 
assisted  to  produce  it. 

Bacon's  work  and  Bacon's    phrasing    are 


echoed  and  repeated  throughout  the  work  of 
Ben  Jonson.  I  can  best  prove  this  statement 
by  confining  myself  almost  exclusively  to 
Jonson's  'Discoveries.'  These  'Discoveries' 
are  laboured  notes,  written  at  times  of  leisure, 
and  when  Jonson  was  fresh  from  the  study 
of  various  authors  ;  and  they  are,  as  is  to 
be  expected  in  the  case  of  notes  of  such 
a  character,  often  used,  and  in  exactly  the 
same  form,  in  his  other  writings,  especially 
in  the  dedications  and  addresses  prefixed  to 
his  plays  and  masques.  The  same  statement 
partly  applies  to  the  'Underwoods,'  'The 
Forest,'  and  the  '  Epigrams.'  Traces  of  Bacon 
can  be  found  in  many  of  these  poems  ;  and 
some  of  them,  particularly  the  songs,  are  to 
be  found  incorporated  in  the  author's  dramatic 
writings,  unaltered,  or  split  up  and  assigned 
to  various  speakers.  Baconians  often  make 
a  point  of  telling  us  that  Jonson  uses  identical 
words  in  speaking  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon; 
but  such  critics  have  not  learnt  the  ABC 
of  Jonson's  method  of  composition.  He  con- 
stantly repeats  himself,  and  such  repetitions 
prove  nothing  as  rejgards  identity  of  persons. 
Parallels  of  that  kind  are  double-edged,  and 
those  who  press  them  are  in  danger  of  cutting 
their  fingers,  as  could  be  shown  if  space  per- 
mitted. 

The  title  of  the  '  Discoveries '  points  like  a 
finger  to  the  author  who  is  principally  respon- 
sible for  the  tone  and  character  of  the  notes. 
They  are  styled  '  Timber,  or  Discoveries  made 
upon  Men  and  Matter,  as  they  have  flowed 
out  of  his  Daily  Readings,  or  had  their  Reflux 
to  his  Peculiar  Notions  of  the  Times.'  The 
title  is  headed  with  the  word  'Sylva,'  and  in 
a  Latin  sentence  which  follows  the  English 
title  we  find  the  word  supellex.  Note  the 
'Sylva'  and  supellex.  Now  this  title  and  the 
complexion  of  Jonson's  notes  were  clearly 
suggested  by  Bacon  : — 

"  These  arts  are  composed  of  rules  and  directions, 
for  setting  forth  and  methodising  the  matter  of  the 
rest,  and,  therefore,  for  rude  and  blank  minds,  who 
have  not  yet  gathered  that  which  Cicero  styles 
syh-a  and  supellex  matter,"  &c.— '  De  Aug.,'  book  ii. 
chap.  i. 

The  evidence  warrants  us  in  saying  that 
many  of  these  '  Discoveries '  flowed  out  of 
Jonson's  reading  of  Bacon  ;  and  the  notes  in 
which  Jonson  mentions  Bacon  not  only  prove 
that  he  was  almost  spellbound  by  the  mighty 
powers  of  the  great  philosopher,  but  they  are 
expressed  in  language  and  illustrated  by 
images  drawn  from  Bacon's  own  work. 
Nevertheless,  although  he  professes  in  these 
notes  to  refer  to  Bacon's  writings  and 
speeches,  he  does  not  copy  or  quote  Bacon 
more  closely  in  them  than  he  does  in  many 
of  his  other  '  Discoveries.' 
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Here  is  a  quotation  from  the  '  Address  to 
the  Eeader '  prefixed  to  '  The  Alchemist.'  It 
is  made  up  of  parts  of  two  '  Discoveries,'  bits 
of  which  are  transposed  to  accord  with  the 
structure  of  the  address,  and  every  word  of 
it,  save  the  linking  phrases,  copies  the  notes 
verbatim.  Not  only  SQ,  the  notes  and  the 
address  repeat  Bacon  : — 

"  For  they  commend  writers,  as  they  do  fencers  or 
wrestlers ;  who  if  they  come  in  robustuously,  and 
put  for  it  with  a  great  deal  of  violence;  are  received 
for  the  braver  fellows  :  when  many  times  their  own 
rudeness  is  the  cause  of  their  disgrace,  and  a  little 
touch  of  their  adversary  gives  all  that  boisterous 
force  the  foil.  I  deny  not,  but  that  these  men,  who 
always  seek  to  do  more  than  enough,  may  sometime 
happen  on  some  thing  that  is  good,  and  great ;  but 
very  seldom :  and  when  it  comes  it  doth  not  recom- 
pense the  rest  of  their  ill.  It  sticks  out,  perhaps, 
and  is  more  eminent,  because  all  is  sordid  and  vile 
about  it ;  as  lights  are  more  discerned  in  a  thick 
darkness,  than  a  faint  shadow,  i  speak  not  this, 
out  of  a  hope  to  do  good  to  any  man  against  his 
will ;  for  I  know,  if  I  were  put  to  the  question  of 
theirs  and  mine,  the  worse  would  rind  more 
suffrages  :  because  the  most  favour  common  errors. 
But  1  give  this  warning,  that  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  those,  that,  to  gain  the  opinion  of 
copy,  utter  all  they  can,  however  unfitly  ;  and  those 
that  use  election  and  a  mean.  For  it  is  only  the 
disease  of  the  unskilful,  to  think  rude  things  greater 
than  polished ;  or  scattered  more  numerous  than 
composed." 

The  '  Discoveries  '  that  are  mingled  in  this 
quotation  are  headed  'Ingeniorum  Discri- 
mina '  and  '  Cestius.— Cicero,'  &c.  Other  parts 
of  the  quotation  parallel  Bacon's  work,  but 
I  will  now  deal  with  the  concluding  sen- 
tence only.  In  the  '  Discoveries '  the  passage 
reads  thus  : — 

"But  in  these  things  the  unskilful  are  naturally 
deceived,  and  judging  wholly  by  the  bulk,  think 
rude  things  greater  than  polished ;  and  scattered 
more  numerous  than  composed." 

^Jonson  here  distinctly  alludes  to  the 
Baconian  "colour,"  with  its  reprehension 
that 

"that  which  consists  of  more  parts,  and  those 
divisible,  is  greater,  and  more  one  than  what  is 
made  up  of  fewer ;  for  all  things  when  they  are 
looked  upon  piecemeal  seem  greater ;  when  also  a 
plurality  of  parts  make  a  show  of  bulk  considerable 
which  a  plurality  of  parts  affects  more  strongly 
it  they  be  in  no  certain  order  ;  for  it  then  resembles 
an  infamty,  and  hinders  the  comprehending  of 

A  mi  r~  Volours  of  Good  and  EviV  v.,  and  'De 
Aug.,  book  vi.  c.  iii.  sophism  xii. 

That  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
about  the  allusion  is  further  proved  by  the 
concluding  '  Discoveries,'  which  go  under  the 
general  title  'Of  the  Magnitude  and  Compass 
of  any  table,  .Epic  or  Dramatic.'  These  latter 
boldly  copy  Bacon's  colour  and  its  answer 
throughout.  But  the  passages  are  too  long 
to  quote  here,  and  therefore  I  must  leave 


readers  to  compare  the  two  authors  for  them- 
selves, and  turn  to  other  matter  which  is 
capable  of  more  concise  treatment. 

C.  CKAWFORD. 

53,  Hampden  Road,  Hornsey,  N. 
( To  be  continued. ) 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  'N.E.D.' 

(Continued from  9th  S.  ix.  483.) 

Dcedalum  (not  in).— 1897,  E.  W.  Scripture,  '  New 
Psychology,5  p.  109,  "  When  the  figures  and  slits 
go  in  opposite  directions,  a  continuous  movement  is 
likewise  obtained.  This  form  of  stroboscope  is 
called  the  dsedalum." 

Darnick  (not  in).— 1869,  Clemens  [Mark  Twain], 
'Innocents  Abroad,'  ch.  xxxv.,  "  I  have  found  him 
breaking  a  stone  in  two,  and  labelling  half  of  it 
'  Chunk  busted  from  the  pulpit  of  Demosthenes,' 
and  the  other  half  '  Darnick  from  the  tomb  of  Abe- 
lard  and  Heloise.' " 

Decentralizer  (not  in).— 1898,  Bodley,  '  France,'  L 
36,  "  The  venerable  savant,  himself  a  decentralizer." 

Degenerescence  (earlier).— 1859,  Ar ledge  in  Marx, 
'Capital'  (1896),  p.  229,  "  The  degenerescence  of  the 
population  of  this  district." 

Demantoid  (not  in;.— 1895,  Anderson,  'Prospec- 
tor's Handbook'  (sixth  ed.),  p.  96,  "Demantoid, 
green."  [Of  colour,  &c.,  of  the  garnet  class  of  gems.] 

Demeasle  (not  in).— 1900,  Huxley,  'Life,'  vol.  i. 
p.  500,  ''  The  final  cause  of  boys  is  to  catch  some- 
thing or  other.  I  trust  that  yours  is  demeasling 
himself  properly." 

Devotionated  (earlier).  —  1591,  in  '  Camden  Mis- 
cellany,' I.  Rouen,  p.  36. 

DeviUcaniae  (not  in).  —  1899,  English  Mechanic, 
p.  316,  "Any  one  who  can  devulcanise  india-rubber." 

Dextroform  (not  in).  —  1897,  English  Mechanic, 
p.  554,  "  A  very  similar  substance  [to  amyloform] 

has  been  prepared  from  dextrin which  Prof. 

Classen  calls  '  dextroform."' 

Diaboloid  (not  in).— 1853,  J.  C.  Maxwell  in  '  Life ' 
(ed.  1884),  p.  343,  "The  conclusion  that  a  table  of 
which  the  plane  surface  is  touched  by  believing 
ringers  may  be  transformed  into  a  diaboloid  of 
revolution."  [Spiritualistic  seance.] 

Diad  (obs.).— 1895,  Bloxam,  '  Chem.,'  p.  10,  " Oxy- 
gen is  said  to  be  divalent,  or  diad." 

Diatomed  (not  in).— 1895,  G.  E.  Davis,  '  Pract. 
Microscopy '  (third  ed.),  p.  390,  "  The  diatomed  side 
being  uppermost." 

Diclimc  (=  Diclinous).  —  1883,  Miiller,  '  Fert. 
Flowers'  (tr.  Thompson),  p.  587,  "The  Gymno- 
sperms  have  diclinic  anemophilous  flowers." 

Didiny  (not  in).— Miiller,  ut  supra,  p.  589,  "The 
reversion  of  monoclinic  flowers  to  dicliny." 

Digonal  (not  in).— 1898,  Nature,  27  January, 
p.  309,  "Only  digonal,  trigonal,  and  hexagonal  axes 
Of  symmetry  are  possible  with  crystals." 

Dotiness  (not  in).— 1893,  Spon,  '  Mechanics'  Own 
Book'  (fourth  ed.),  p.  167,  "Doatiness,  a  speckled 
stain  found  in  beech,  American  oak,  and  others." 

Double-edgedness  (not  in). — 1901,  Jastrow,  'Fact 
and  Fable  in  Psychology,'  p.  165,  "  With  peculiar 
obliviousness  to  the  double-edgedness  of  his  re- 
mark." 

Draggletailedness  (not  in).— 1896,  E.  F.  Knight, 
'  Falcon  on  the  Baltic,'  p.  62,  "  The  outrageously 
bad  taste  and  gaudy  draggletailedness  of  Englisn 
girls  of  the  same  degree." 
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Drag-saw  (no  quot.).  —  Spon,  ut  supra,  p.  355, 
"  The  log  is brought  under  a  drag  saw." 

Dram-curb  (cf.  '  Dram,"  sb.  2). — Spon,  ut  supra, 
p.  678,  "  A  dram-curb  is  provided,  being  a  circular 
frame  of  wood." 

Dwang.—Also  Dwanging,  vbl.  sb.  in  1889.  '  Cham- 
bers's  Ency.,'  s.y.  '  Floor.' 

Ecology  (nob  in).— 1902,  Nature,  17  April,  p.  574, 
"  The  ecology  of  a  glacial  lake." 

Egalitarian  (nonce- wd.).— 1898,  Bodley,  'France,' 
i.  162,  "  in  warlike  but  egalitarian  France."  Also 
pp.  164,  192,  198,  201. 

Eikonogen,  eiko  (not  in).— 189i{,  W.  K.  Burton, 
1  Mod.  Photog.'  (tenth  edition),  p.  92,  "  Eikonogen. 
-This  developer  was  introduced  in  1889."  Also 
1894,  'Amer.  Ann.  Photog.,' p.  112,  "I  have  tried 
pyro,  hydro,  eiko,  metol,  rodinal,  and  amidol  as 
reducers." 

Electricity.—  Might  not  Gilbert's  baptismal  words 
be  quoted  ? 

Electromobile  (not  in).— 1900,  G.  lies,  'Flame, 
Electricity,  and  the  Camera,'  p.  148,  "  An  electro- 
mobile  cab."  Ibid.,  p.  1,  "  We travel  in  an  elec- 
tronic-bile." 

Ellipsograph  (no  quot.).— Spon,  ut  supra,  p.  485. 
Also  1897,  English  Mechanic,  p.  456. 

Elucidation  (earlier).  — 1546  (title),  'First  Ex- 

amiuacyon  of  Anne  Askewe with  the  Elucyda- 

cyon  of  Johan  Bale.' 

Enantioblastic  (not  in).— 1884,  Henfrey, '  Element. 
Bot.'  (fourth  ed.),  p.  155,  "The  radicle  generally 
points  to  the  hilum  (homoblastic),  rarely  away  from 
it  (enantioblastic)." 

Enantiomorphous  (not  in).— 1895,  Bloxam,  '  Chem.' 
(eighth  ed.),  p.  600,  "The  sodium-ammonium  race- 
mate has  the  same  crystalline  form  as  the  tar- 

trate,  but  whilst  all  the  crystals  of  this  salt  are 
exactly  alike,  those  of  the  racemate  differ  from 
each  other  in  the  position  of  a  certain  unsym- 
metrical  face ;  this  is  on  the  right  hand  in  one 
kind,  and  on  the  left  hand  in  the  other  (euantio- 
morphous)." 

Encystion  (not  in).— 1859,  P.,H.  Gosse,  '  Evenings 
at  the  Microscope,'  ed.  1877,  p.  406,  "  Another  and 
highly  curious  mode  of  increase,  namely,  that  which 
is  effected  by  encystion." 

End  (technical  sense  not  in).— Spon,  ut  supra, 

E.  169,  "  Ends  are  pieces  of  plank,  deal,  or  batten 
5ss  than  8  ft.  long.'' 

Endoclinal  (not  in).— 1901,  Nature,  p.  514,  col.  1, 
"  The  Silurian  tableland,  its  endless  overfolds,  its 
endoclinal  and  exoclinal  structures." 

Eneuresis  (not  in).— 1892,  'Chambers's  Ency.,' 
vol.  x.  p.  403,  "  Incontinence  of  Urine,  or  Eneuresis." 

Entomoiogically  (not  in).— 1810,  Kirby,  in  Kirby 
and  Spence,  '  Introd.  Entomol.'  (ed.  1856),  p.  601,  "A 
friend  who  was  formerly  entomologically  inclined." 

Epigeal  (no  quot.).— Henfrey,  ut  supra,  p.  652, 

"  The  seed-leaves are  pushed  up  above  ground, 

and  become  epigeal " 

Epinette  (not  in). — Spon,  ut  supra,  p.  147,  "  Spruce 
(American  White),  Epinette,  or  Sapinette  blanche 
(Abies  alba)." 

Episcopophagoufi  (not  in).— 1900,  Huxley,  in  '  Life,' 
vol.  i.  p.  210,  "The  tone  of  the  [Natural  History] 
Review  will  be  mildly  episcopophagous. " 

Ergograph  (not  in).— 1897,  E.  W.  Scripture,  'New 
Psychology,'  p.  230,  "  To  measure  the  work  done  in 
muscular  movements,  Mosso  has  invented' the  ergo- 
graph." 

Erythroain  (not  in).  —  1899,  '  Orthochromatic 
«  Photog.'  (ed.  Tenuant),  p.  272,  "Erythrosin 


This  dye  [is]  one  of  the  most  important  in  ortho- 
chromatic  photography." 

Ester  (not  in).  —  Bloxam,  ut  supra,  p.  618, 
"  Ethereal  Salts  formed  from  Acids  by  the  Sub- 
stitution of  an  Alcohol  Radicle  for  Basylous 
Hydrogen. — These  compounds  (sometimes  termed 
esters)  are  numerous  and  important." 

Eucyclic  (not  in). — Henfrey,  ut  supra,  p.  90,  "A 
flower  thus  presenting  all  the  whorls  is  called 
complete,  or  eucyclic." 

Evolution  (sense  6c).—  Date  of  Darwin  quot.  should 
be  1872,  not  1859. 

Exhalent  (not  in).— 1892,  A.  B.  Griffiths,  '  Physiol. 

of  Invertebrata,'  p.  184,   "  Currents  of  water 

take  their  exit  through  the  exhalent  pores." 

Exies. — Cf.  also  Axes. 

ExoclinaL — See  Eudoclinal,  above. 

Expedite,  sb.  (obs.).  —  1853,  J.  C.  Maxwell,  in 
'Life'  (ed.  1884),  p.  136,  "  We  had  little  expedites 
and  walks." 

Exposure  meter  (not  in).  — 1899,  '  Platinotype 
Processes '  (ed.  Tennant),  p.  335,  "  When  using  art 
exposure  meter,-  we  can  easily  ascertain  the  correct 
time  of  exposure." 

J.   DOKMER. 

Redmorion,  Woodside  Green,  S.E. 
( To  be  continued.) 


"AFFECTION"  AND  "CONNEXION." 

IT  is  duly  pointed  out  in  the  *H.E  D.'  that 
even  printers  are  fond  of  altering  connexion 
into  connection,  owing  to  the  influence  of  an 
association  with  words  like  affection.  Re- 
flection for  reflexion  is  equally  common.  Yet 
even  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  French 
and  Latin  will  tell  us  that,  whereas  Latin 
has  affectio  on  the  one  hand,  it  has  connexio 
and  reflexio  on  the  other. 

The  following  analogy  is,  in  fact,  a  false 
one:  "If  the  English  verb  to  affect  gives  a 
substantive  affection,  it  ought  to  be  obvious 
that  the  verb  to  connect  will  yield  a  substan- 
tive connection."  Yet  a  Latin  dictionary  shows 
us  that  such  a  result  does  not  follow.  How 
are  we  to  account  for  the  non-fulfilment  of 
the  analogy  1 

The  answer  is  this.  The  words  affect  and 
connect  are  by  no  means  similar.  A  know- 
ledge of  Latin  reveals  three  important  differ- 
ences between  them. 

1.  Affectare  and  connectere  belong  to  different 
conjugations,   and    are  formed  on  different 
principles.     The   former  is  a  denominative 
verb,   but  the  latter  is  a  compound  of  con- 
with  a  primary  verb. 

2.  As  affectare  depends  on  ajfectus,  from 
ajficere,  the  -t-  is  really  a  suffix  ;  and  it  stands 
for  af-fec-t-are. 

3.  Even  the  root-vowel    is  different.      In 
affectare   we    see    a    derivative    of    afficere — 
i.e.,  ad  and  facere.    Hence  the  root  is  fac-t 
with  a  for  the  root-vowel.     In  connectere  the 
root  is  nect-,  with  e  for  the  root-vowel. 
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When  these  three  considerations  are  duly 
weighed,  we  cease  to  wonder  that  the 
analogy  fails.  The  cases  of  af-fec-t  and 
con-nect  are  not  parallel.  The  -t  in  affec-t  is 
a  mere  suffix,  and  is  to  be  compared  with 
the  -t-  vafac-t  us,  which  :t-  is  a  past  participial 
suffix.  But  the  -t  in  con-nect  is  inherent,  and 
the  past  participial  form  is  *con-necs-sus,  for 
*con-nect-tus,  pronounced  and  written  as  con- 
nex-us. 

Similarly,  from  fleet- ere  we  have  the  deriva- 
tives flex-ion,  flex-ure,  and  re-flex-ion,  not 
reflection.  Bub  from  flig-ere  we  have  af-flic-t 
and  af-flic-t-ion. 

It  is  so  much  easier  to  follow  a  false  analogy 
than  to  learn  the  facts  that  we  may  confi- 
dently predict  that  the  false  forms  connection 
and  reflection  will  long  continue  to  be  used. 

CELEE. 

"YEOMAN."— There  is  a  very  general  agree- 
ment among  English  scholars  that  in  the 
word  "  yeoman  "  the  element  yeo-  is  identical 
with  an  old  Germanic  word  for  "district," 
appearing  in  Old  Frisian  gd,  O.H.G.  gewi  and 
gawi  (modern  gau),  Gothic  gaivi,  which  must 
all  be  referred  back  to  a  Germanic  base 
gaiijo-;  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  successful 
attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  relation  between  our  yeo- 
and  the  continental  forms. 

The  word  "yeoman"  occurs  in  two  main 
forms  in  Middle  English— namely,  yeman  and 
yoman.  The  question  one  would  like  to  have 
answered  is,  To  what  Old  English  type  do 
these  two  forms  point  back  ?  Prof.  Skeat, 
in  his  '  Concise  Dictionary,'  1901,  says  that 
these  forms  point  to  an  O.E.  geaman,  also 
pronounced  geaman,  comparing  the  pronun- 
ciations of  yore  and  year,  from  O.E.  gedra  and 
gear.  This  explanation,  however,  is  hardly 
satisfactory,  as  the  hypothesis  of  a  Germanic 
base  gaujo-,  which  is  assumed  by  etymologists, 
including  Prof.  Skeat,  requires  the  trace  of 
an  i-  umlaut  in  English.  And  besides  we 
should  expect  that  an  O  E  geaman  would 
have  been  spelt  "  yeaman  "  in  Tudor  English, 
cp.  "  year." 

I  would  suggest  that  the  M.E  forms  yeman 
and  yoman,  and  the  modern  spelling  yeoman, 
point  to  an  O.E.  geoman,  also  pronounced 
geoman.  Compare  O.E.  eode  and  M.E.  yede 
yode ;  O.E.  heo  (she)  and  M.E.  he,  ho  ;  'O.E. 
ceocan  (choke)  and  M.E.  cheken  and  chdken. 

The  diphthong  eo  of  the  English  word  may 
be  explained  as  due  to  an  older  eu  (ew) :  com- 
pare the  O.H.G.  gewi.  So  O.E.  meowle  (a 
maid)  represents  an  older  *meivilo,  Gothic 
mawlo  ;  O.E.  eowde  (a  flock  of  sheep)  is  iden- 
tical with  O.H.G.  ewit  (in  Tatian).  For  the 


Old  Frisian  form  gd,  and  its  derivation  from 
a    Germanic    type    gaujcjm,   see  W.   L.   van 
Helten's  '  Old  Frisian  Grammar,'  §  23,  1890. 
COMESTOR  OXONIENSIS. 

"  MARK  RUTHERFORD  "  AND  "  GEORGE 
ELIOT." — Tho  Bookman  for  August,  a  "  George 
Eliot  number,"  contains  two  articles  of  ex- 
ceptional interest:  (1)  'George  Eliot  as  I 
Knew  Her,'  by  Mr.  W.  Hale  White ;  and  (2) '  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen's  George  Eliot,'  by  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  of  the  Star.  I  am  specially  interested 
in  the  former  contribution,  as  certain  of 
its  statements  and  its  general  tenor  seem  to 
me  to  justify  the  belief  I  have  entertained 
for  a  number  of  years  that  George  Eliot  is  the 
original  of  one  of  the  female  characters  in  the 
last  chapter  of  the  first  of  Mr.  Hale  White's 
pseudonymous  works,  the  'Autobiography  of 
Mark  Rutherford,'  originally  published,  in 
green  paper-covered  boards,  in  1881.  One  of 
the  ablest  literary  critics  of  our  time,  when 
he  discovered  the  identity  of  the  writer  of 
the  'Autobiography,'  put  his  work  aside  for 
a  day,  and  journeyed  to  the  Surrey  village 
where  Mr.  Hale  White  then  resided. 
This  pilgrimage  was  not  undertaken  out  of 
mere  curiosity,  but  was  an  act  of  homage, 
and  an  evidence,  which  since  that  time  the 
critic  to  whom  I  refer  has  on  various  occasions 
avowed,  of  the  profound  impression  the 
'  Autobiography  of  Mark  Rutherford,'  '  Mark 
Rutherford's  Deliverance,'  and  the  'Revolu- 
tion in  Tanner's  Lane '  had  made  upon  him. 
The  author  of  the  "  Mark  Rutherford  "  books 
lives  in  comparative  seclusion,  and  has  not, 
it  should  be  said,  in  any  way  manifested  a 
desire  for  wide  public  recognition  as  a  writer. 

It  has  been  known  by  some  of  his  admirers 
that  for  a  short  time  in  the  early  fifties  Mr. 
Hale  White  was  an  assistant,  in  his  place  of 
business  in  the  Strand,  of  the  late  John 
Chapman,  who  for  many  years  owned  and, 
till  nis  death  seven  years  ago,  edited  the 
Westminster  Review.  In  the  chapter  of  the 
'  Autobiography '  to  which  I  have  made 
allusion  the  writer  relates  his  experiences  in 
the  service  of  a  publisher,  whom  he  terms 
Wollaston,  who  was  assisted  by  his  "  niece 
Theresa."  In  the  Bookman  article  on  George 
Eliot  Mr.  Hale  White  tells  us  that  between 
1852  and  1854  he  and  Miss  Evans  lived  at 
Chapman's,  and  that  "Chapman  published 
freethought  books,  mostly  on  commission." 
The  publisher  in  the  '  Autobiographv '  "  sold 
books  of  a  sceptical  turn  "  we  read"  on  one 
page ;  on  another,  "  Wollaston  published 
freethinking  books."  It  may  be  assumed, 
indeed,  that  Chapman  is  the  original  of 
Wollaston  ;  and  as  bearing  out  my  conten- 
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tion  that  Theresa  —  who  is  altogether  an 
exceptionally  fine  character,  equally  in  in- 
tellect and  heart— is  a  portrait  of  George 
Eliot,  or,  rather,  Miss  Evans,  I  cite  the 
following  parallel  passages  : — 

'  Bookman  '  A  rticle.  '  A  utobiography.' 

She  [George  Eliot]  had  My  own  room  was  at 
a  dark  room  at  the  end  the  top  of  the  house, 
of  a  long  dark  passage,  warm,  quiet,  and  com- 
and  in  that  room  I  have  fortable,  although  the 
read  proofs  to  her.  My  view  >was  nothing  but  a 
own  room,  the  quietest  I  wide  *  reaching  assem- 
have  known  in  London,  blage  of  chimney  -  pots. 

I  wont  to  Theresa's 

study  and  began  to  read. 
She  took  the  manuscript 
and  1  took  the  proof. 

She  had  yellowish  hair, 
which  was  naturally 
waved,  a  big  arched  head, 
greyish-blue  eyes,  so  far 
as  I  could  make  out,  and 
a  mouth  which,  although 
it  had  curves  in  it,  was 
compressed  and  indica- 
tive of  great  force  of 
character. 


or  out  of  it,  was  over 
hers,  and  looked  across 
the  river  to  the  Norwood 
hills. 

She  was  attractive 
personally.  Her  hair 
was  particularly  beauti- 
ful, and  in  her  grey  eyes 
there  was  a  curiously 
shifting  light,  generally 
soft  and  tender,  but  con- 
vertible into  the  keenest 
flash. 


one  evening,  as  I  shall 
never  forget,  to  me 
alone.  She  was  not,  I 
suppose,  a  first-rate  per- 
former, but  she  more 
than  satisfied  me,  and  I 
was,  I  am  afraid,  a  little 
incoherent  in  my  thanks. 


She  was  generous  to  a 


She  delighted  in  music,  She  was  fond  of  music, 
and  played  Beethoven  and  occasionally  I  asked 
her  to  play  to  me.  She 
had  a  great  contempt  for 
bungling,  and  not  being 
a  professional  player,  she 
would  never  try  a  piece 
in  my  presence  of  which 
she  was  not  perfectly 

master On  my  asking 

her  once  to  play  Beet- 
hoven, she  turned  round 
upon  me  and  said  :  "  You 
like  Beethoven  best.  I 
knew  you  would." 

I  found  by  the  merest 

degree  which  nobody  now    accident  that  nearly  all 
living  can  measure,  and    her  earnings  were  given 
she  not  only  gave  money 
to    necessitous     friends, 
but  took  pains  to  serve 

them It  was  foolish  of 

me  to  let  my  intercourse 
with  her  drop.  Its  cessa- 
tion was  mainly  due  to 
that  careless,  wasteful 
indifference  of  youth 
which  leads  us  to  neglect 
the  most  precious  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  foregoing  passages,  even  if  they  do 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  some  readers,  strengthen 
my  supposition  that  Theresa  and  Miss  Evans 
are  identical,  will  be  regarded,  at  any  rate,  as 
interesting  and  suggestive.  JOHN  GRIGOR. 

GRASS  WIDOW.— The  following  appears  in 
the  Athenaeum,  for  16  August : — 

"More  than  once  letters  have  appeared  in  your 
columns  on  the  history  and  antiquity  of  the  term 
'grass  widow.'  Hitherto,  I  believe,  the  earliest 
known  instance  of  its  use  was  in  an  article  in  the 


with  utmost  secrecy  to 
support  a  couple  of  poor 

relatives I  had  a  mind 

to  write  to  her ;  but  I 
felt,  as  I  have  often  felt 
before  in  great  crises,  a 
restraint  which  was 
gentle  and  incompre- 
hensible, but  neverthe- 
less unmistakable. 


Calcutta  Review  in  the  forties.  I  have  now  found 
it  in  Hickey's  Bengal  Gazette  for  August  12th  to  19th, 
1780.  It  occurs  in  a  bogus  advertisement  alleged  to 
be  copied  from  a  Dublin  paper,  and  purporting  to 
be  inserted  by  a  French  schoolmistress.  The  pas- 
sage, in  what  is  intended  to  be  French-English,  runs 
as  follows : — 'Me  be  de  grass  widow,  and  mai  Hus- 
ban  he  de  very  great  scoundril  and  be  runna  away 
from  me.'  The  phrase  was  evidently  well  known, 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  other  investigator  may 
be  able  to  discover  a  still  earlier  instance,  and  throw 
some  light  on  its  genesis. — SYDNEY  C.  GRIER." 

For  very  much  earlier  instances  of  its  use  I 
may  refer  to  '  N.  &  Q.,'  8th  S.  vi.  495,  wherein 
your  correspondents  have  given  extracts 
from  the  church  registers  of  Halstead,  Essex, 
dated  9  October,  1654,  and  of  St.  Nicholas's, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1627.  Again,  in  the  parish 
registers  of  St.  I  ves,  Cornwall,  under  the  year 
1741,  the  marriage  is  recorded  of  "Elizabeth 
Williams,  a  'grass  widow.'" 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

["  Grasse  wydowes "  is  used  by  More  in  1528 ; 
see'H.E.D.'] 

FRANCISCAN  AND*  MASON.  —  On  the  death 
of  Liszt  a  singular  contention  arose  between 
the  Franciscans  and  the  Freemasons  for  the 
possession  of  his  remains.  The  uncompromis- 
ing attitude  of  Roman  Catholics  towards 
Freemasonry  is  well  known.  It  has  been 
expressly  condemned  by  bulls  from  five 
Popes,  as  noted  in  'Chambers's  Encyclopaedia,' 
and  yet  Liszt  succeeded  in  remaining  openly 
a  distinguished  member  of  both  communities. 
Liszt  joined  the  Masons  in  1841  at  Frank- 
fort. From  1845  he  was  an  honorary  member 
of  the  lodge  Modestia  cum  Libertate  at  Zurich. 
In  1870  he  was  named  Master  by  the  Union 
Lodge  at  Budapest,  and  the  Masonic  journal 
announcing  the  fact  observed,  "  If  ever  there 
was  a  Freemason  who  could  boast  of  the  good 
graces  of  Pius  IX.  and  Leo  XIII.  it  is  Brother 
Franz  Liszt,  who  was  made  Abbe  at  Home  in 
1865."  The  Franciscans  at  Budapest  main- 
tained that  Liszt  had  always  expressed  a 
desire  to  repose  in  their  midst,  and  in  sup- 
port of  their  claims  they  produced  letters 
with  his  signature  in  which  he  described 
himself  as  "  Tertii  Ordinis  Sancti  Francisci." 
For  these  details  I  am  indebted  to  Le  Figaro, 
20  Dec.,  1886.  B.  D.  MOSELEY. 

"WHIPPING  THE  CAT."— The  following 
notes  on  this  phrase  contained  in  the  Daily 
Chronicle  of  3  and  4  July  seem  to  me  to 
deserve  permanent  record  in  'N.  &  Q.' : — 

"  On  Saturday  last  we  inquired  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  'whipping  the  cat.'  A  correspondent, 
himself  a  tailor,  with  an  aged  father  and  a  grand- 
father who  whipped  the  cat,  explains  it  as  an  old- 
fashioned  term  in  the  tailoring  trade,  in  former 
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days  the  tailor,  with  his  apprentice,  travelled 
through  the  country,  stopping  at  country  houses  or 
farmhouses  to  do  any  necessary  repairs  or  make  up 
new  clothes  from  materials  supplied.  The  pay  was 
eighteenpenoe  a  day,  with  board— and  lodging,  it 
the  job  It.  ted.  The  custom  prevailed  nearly  all 
over  England,  and  still  remains  in  the  West  as  well 
as  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  But  what  is  the 
origin  of  this  curious  phrase?" 
To  this  question  the  following  was  the  reply : 
"A  correspondent  sends  us  a  Scotch  interpreta 
tion  of  the  curious  phrase  'whipping  the  cat'  as 
applied  to  the  tailor  who  worked  in  the  house  of 
his  customer.  The  itinerant  tailor  in  old  days  in 
Scotland  had  a  weakness  for  'going  on  the  spree. 
When  at  work  next  day,  he  was  in  a  mood  of  ill- 
natured  penitence,  embittered  by  remorse  of  con- 
science, and,  '  being  with  himself  at  war,  he  forgot 
the  shows  of  love^  to  the  poor  cat,  getting  relief 
from  his  misery  by  whipping  it  away  from  its  com- 
fortable quarters  among  the  cloth,  &c.,  where  the 
tailor  crossed  his  legs  on  the  floor,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  indispensable  hot  'goose.'  Hence 
the  nickname  of  '  whip-the-cat '  was  given  to  the 
itinerant  tailors  as  a  class,  and  the  craft  of  making 
clothes  out  of  homespun  from  house  to  house  came 
to  be  called  '  whipping  the  cat.'  " 

CHARLES  HIATT. 

"THIRTY  DAYS  HATH  SEPTEMBER. "—The 
following  appears  in  the  Publishers'  Circular 
of  12  July  :— 

"AN  IMMORTAL  VERSE. 

"The  most  widely  known  and  oftenest  quoted 
verse  in  the  English  language  is 

Thirty  days  hath  September, 

April,  June,  and  November. 

February  hath  xxviii.  alone, 

And  all  the  rest  have  xxxi. 

It  is  the  one  thing  learned  at  school  that  nobody 
forgets,  the  one  aid  to  memory  that  really  helps 
remembrance.  Yet  probably  no  one  person  in  a 
hundred  thousand  who  habitually  use  it  in  every- 
day life  recollects  or  has  ever  known  the  name  of 
its  author.  Richard  Graf  ton,  who  wrote  this  im- 
mortal poem,  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished of  English  publishers.  He  embarked  in 
the  business  only  about  sixty  years  later  than 
Caxton,  'the  father  of  English  printing,'  and 
between  1539  and  1553  brought  out  'The  Great 
Bible'  (Matthew's), '  Coverdale's  Translation  of  the 
New  Testament,'  '  Actes  of  Parliament,'  and  other 
books.  The  name  of  Grafton  has  lately  been  rescuec 
from  obscurity,  and  made  familiar  to  the  reading 
public  at  least,  by  a  firm  of  New  York  publishers 
who  have  established  the  Grafton  Press,  thereby 
reviving  a  title  honoured  350  years  ago." 

The  poem  will  be  found  in  Grafton 
'  Abridgement  of  the  Chronicles  of  England, 
1572,  and  so  far  from  the  author  being  for- 
gotten, I  have  only  to  refer  to  'N.  &  Q., 
4th  S.  vii.  j  6th  S.  x.  ;  8th  S.  iii.,  iv.,  v. ;  also  to 
two  long  biographical  notices  of  the  works 
written  and  published  by  him  given  in  '  Tim 
perley's  Dictionary  of  Printers  and  Printing. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 


HALF  PENNY  FOR  HALFPENNY.— I  believe 
!  am  right  in  saying  that  from  time  imme- 
morial the  accepted  way  of  writing  the  name 
of  the  coin  which  represents  two-fourths  of 
a  penny  was  "halfpenny,"  until  some  alien 
nfluence  in  the  designing  of  our  postage 
stamps  gave  official  sanction  to  "  half  penny." 
This  fresh  coinage  is  authorized  in  the  Ed- 
wardian stamp  recently  issued.  I  do  not  know 
what  advantage  "  half  penny  "  can  give  that 
"  halfpenny  "  was  unable  to  achieve.  It  is  a 
pity  that  if  the  suspended  crown  of  the 
stamps  did  descend  on  the  royal  head  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  slide  down  to  the 
nose.  The  disposition  of  light  and  shade  in 
the  medallion  strikes  me  as  being  somewhat 
phenomenal.  The  illumination  that  falls  on  the 
face  ignores  the  background,  excepting  just 
at  the  point  where  the  chin  would  be  likely 
to  cast  a  shade ;  and  the  glow  which  comes 
Prom  somewhere  on  the  right  side  of  the 
medallion  leaves  the  back  of  the  head  in 
shadow.  "  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea 
or  land"  must  have  suffused  the  studio. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

BURIALS  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.— I  have 
seen  it  stated  in  the  press  that  since  Dr. 
Bradley  became  Dean  of  Westminster,  twenty 
years  ago,  only  ten  persons  have  been  buried 
in  the  Abbey,  of  whom  two  were  poets 
(Robert  Browning  and  Lord  Tennyson),  one  an 
archbishop  (Trench),  two  architects  (George 
Edmund  Street  and  John  Loughborough 
Pearson),  a  scientist  (Charles  Darwin),  a 
Queen's  printer  (William  Spottiswoode),  a 
statesman  (William  Ewart  Gladstone),  and 
two  women  (Lady  Louisa  Percy  and  Mrs. 
Gladstone).  I  venture  to  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  one  name  has  been  omitted  from 
this  list,  namely,  that  of  the  sixth  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  died  2  January,  1899, 
and  was  interred  a  week  later  in  the  family 
vault  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas.  It  has 
further  been  remarked  that  there  is  hardly 
room  left  for  another  half-dozen  great  men 
to  be  buried  in  the  national  Valhalla  ;  but 
this  is  surely  a  ridiculous  exaggeration. 

ALGERNON  ASHTON. 

WAVERLEY  ABBEY,  SURREY.— The  Surrey 
Archaeological  Society  are  trying  to  find  by 
excavation  how  far  these  monastic  buildings 
extended ;  but  they  do  not  appear  so  far  to 
have  followed  up,  or  even  begun  upon,  the 
site  of  the  boundary  wall,  which  is  clearly 
shown  in  Buck's  '  View,'  reproduced  on  p.  88 
of  'Abbeys  around  London.'  If  this  were 
done  it  would  be  the  means  of  saving  time 
and  money,  as  it  would  show  beyond  which 
point  it  is  not  necessary  to  excavate  and. 
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would  also  give  the  exact  size  and  shape  of 
the  abbey  enclosure.    JOHN  A.  KANDOLPH. 

"TAYNTYNGE."— At  Biddenden  the  follow- 
ing complaint  was  made  to  the  Archdeacon 
of  Canterbury  : — 

"  1571.  That  Richard  Allarde  setteth  his  servant 
to  work  in  his  work  house  and  tayntynge  of  clothes, 
and  laying  abroad  wool  on  the  sabbath  days,  to  the 
evil  example  of  others." 

ARTHUR  HUSSEY. 

Tankerton-on-Sea,  Kent. 

B.  R.  HAYDON. — It  was  with  considerable 
surprise  and  disappointment  that,  during 
a  recent  visit  to  the  National  Gallery  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  1  found  no  picture  in  it  by 
B.  R.  Haydon.  Surely  the  eager  ambition 
of  Haydon,  the  achievement  of  excellence 
as  an  historical  painter,  has  fared  very  ill. 
And  yet  I  observe  from  a  note  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  'Correspondence  and  Table 
Talk,'  edited  by  his  son,  that  one  of  his 
pictures  was  in  the  National  Gallery  at  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  that  book  (1876). 
'The  Raising  of  Lazarus'  was  the  painting 
referred  to.  The  later  history  of  this  picture 
might  be  of  some  interest.  One  could 
almost  wish  to  see  a  work  by  Haydon  in  our 
national  collection,  if  only  from  his  friend- 
ship with  Keats,  and  because  his  productions 
inspired  verse  from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and 
Mrs.  Browning.  W.  B. 


Queries* 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  maybe  addressed  to  them 
direct.  

PORTRAIT  BY  ZURBARAN.  —  I  have  seen  a 
portrait  of  Elizabeth,  Lady  Weld  of  Willy e, 
Shropshire  (daughter  of  Sir  George  Whit- 
more,  of  Balmes,  co.  Middlesex,  the  well- 
known  supporter  of  Charles  I.),  which  is 
stated  to  be  by  Esteban  Zurbaran.  As  the  only 
other  portrait  of  an  English  lady  by  a 
Spanish  artist  of  the  Seicento  known  to  me 
is  one  of  Lady  Fanshawe,  the  well-known 
ambassadress,  by  Velasquez,  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  J.  P.  Fanshawe,  Esq.,  of  Parsloes, 
Essex,  I  am  anxious  to  find  out  how  Lady 
Weld  can  possibly  have  come  in  contact 
with  Zurbaran,  who  seems  to  have  worked 
only  at  Seville  and  Madrid.  The  present 
representatives  of  Lady  Weld's  family  are, 
I  understand,  Lord  Forrester,  Capt.  Whit- 
more,  of  Apley,  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Whitmore, 
M.P.,  of  Lower  Slaughter,  Gloucestershire. 
Lady  Weld  had  a  personal  acquaintance  with 


Sir  Arthur  Hopton,  English  minister  at 
Madrid  in  Charles  I.'s  time,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  Evelyn's  '  Diary '  as  an  art  con- 
noisseur, and  who  seems  to  have  purchased 
pictures  for  Lord  Arundel's  collect^  <•.  I  think 
also  he  may  have  been  the  original  buyer 
of  some  of  the  pictures  afterwards  in  Lord 
Orford's  collection,  which  are  now  in  the 
Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg.  Were  any  of  the 
Weld  family  in  office  at  Rome  at  that  period  1 
The  Whitmqres  were,  I  know,  Protestant. 

The  relations  between  English  art  and 
literature  in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
those  of  Spain  are  so  little  known,  that  any- 
thing which  can  throw  light  on  the  subject  is 
of  interest.  We  do  not  know  from  what 
source,  for  instance,  Calderon  de  la  Barca 
derived  his  knowledge  of  English  affairs,  if 
not  actually  of  Shakespeare's  '  Othello  '  and 
'  Romeo  and  Juliet ' ;  and  no  biography  of 
Bishop  Ken  which  I  have  seen  alludes  to 
the  influence  exercised  upon  his  writings  by 
those  of  Palafox,  Bishop  of  Osma,  Sor  Maria 
de  Agreda,  and  Lujs  de  Granada,  although 
these  volumes  are  actually  in  his  library  at 
Bath,  and  the  subject  is  one  of  great  interest 
in  view  of  the  relations  between  Methodism 
and  mysticism,  whether  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant. Lady  Weld's  portrait  shows  marks 
of  Guercino's  influence,  and  is  far  from  being 
in  Zurbaran's  usual  style.  Z. 

HALLEY  FAMILY.— I  should  be  very  pleased 
to  receive  or  exchange  genealogical  notes 
respecting  the  Halley  family  of  Derbyshire, 
particularly  regarding  ancestry  and  descend- 
ants of  Dr.  Edmond  Halley  (1656-1742),  the 
second  Astronomer  Royal,  of  whose  family  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  consider- 
able information  during  the  last  five  years. 
EUGENE  F.  McPiKE. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S. 

SIR  T.  BODLEY. — Which  of  the  nephews  of 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley  (the  sons  of  Sir  Laurence 
and  his  other  brothers)  married  and  left  sons? 
What  male  issue  did  these  nephews  leave, 
and  which  of  their  sons  were  living  in  the 
eighteenth  century?  Can  any  dates  of  the 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  these  great- 
nephews  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  be  supplied  ? 

E.  R. 

ARMS  ON  FIREBACK.  —  Can  any  reader 
assign  this  coat  on  afireback?  Three  arrows 
bend  wise;  crest,  seven  arrows  (apparently) 
issuing  from  a  crown.  Date  1630  ;  initials 
G.  P.  W.  HENEAGE  LEGGE. 

POLITICAL  PLAYING-CARDS.— I  should  be 
extremely  grateful  for  information  which 
might  lead  to  my  obtaining  a  lithographic 
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copy  of  a  set  of  playing-cards  issued  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  The  cards  are  a  political 
satire  on  the  Commonwealth,  lithographed 
by  E.  Goldsmid,  Edinburgh,  from  the  original 
copy  in  the  British  Museum.  They  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Journal  of  the  Archaeological 
Association,  vol.  ix.  p.'  149. 

(Miss)  M.  B.  FULLER. 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 

WILLIAM  KILLICK  was  admitted  to  West- 
minster School  10  January,  1815.  I  should 
be  glad  to  ascertain  particulars  of  his  parent- 
age and  career.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

"  POPPLE. "—On  p.  3  of  the  Standard  for 
2  August,  in  an  article  headed  '  Holbein's 
Channel  Swim,'  it  is  stated  that  "  the  wind 
had  by  this  time  gone  east,  and  was  blowing 
fairly  fresh,  making  quite  a  popple  on  the 
sea."  Is  "  popple  "  found  in  the  dictionary? 
Does  it  belong  to  any  local  dialect ;  or  has  it 
been  recently  invented  ?  E.  S.  DODGSON. 

[The  'Encyclopaedic  Dictionary'  cites  "causing 
a  little  popple,  on  the  flood  tide"  from  the  Field, 
4  April,  1885.  An  instance  of  the  verb  popple  is 
quoted  from  Charles  Cotton,  who  died  1687.  See 
also  Halliwell.]  . 

CRADLE  CHIMNEY.— I  find  in  a  book  of  bio- 
graphy a  reference  to  this  characteristic  of 
an  old  Scottish  house.  What  does  the  desig- 
nation mean  1  SCOTUS. 

"  OFTEN  HAVE  I  SEEN."— 

Often  have  I  seen 

A  stripling  tree  all  foliage  and  all  green, 
But  not  a  hope  of  grateful  soothing  shade, 
Its  empty  strength  in  fluttering  leaves  displayed. 
Give  me  the  solid  trunk,  the  aged  stem 
That  bears  aloft  its  glorious  diadem  ; 
That  through  long  years  of  battle  and  of  storm 
Has  striven  whole  forests  round  it  to  reform  ; 
That  still,  through  lightning  flash   and   thunder- 
stroke, 

Retains  its  vital  sap  and  heart  of  oak. 
Such  gallant  tree  for  me  shall  ever  stand 
A  great  rock's  shadow  in  a  weary  land. 

The  above  lines  were  used  by  the  late 
Bishop  Magee  in  a  peroration  to  a  great 
speech  he  once  made.  I  want  to  use  the 
quotation  in  a  little  book  I  am  preparing  for 
press,  and  should  like  to  know  the  source  of 
it,  and  the  name  of  the  author  if  possible! 
The  lines  are  said  to  be  part  of  a  tribute  to 
a  great  statesman  by  a  well-known  cleric, 
possibly  Keble.  j.  A.  R. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  ELIZABETHAN  WORTHIES. 
—  Were  any  descendants,  direct  or  collateral, 
left  by  Sir  M.  Frobisher  (who  m.,  1591,  dau 
of  Lord  Wentworth)  •  by  Sir  Francis  Drake 

Sfy'  i  •  /i°  ,evT  marry  ?) '  bv  Sir  John 
Hawkins  (he  had  a  son  Richard) ;  by  Sir  F 


Walsingham  (who  had  two  elder  brothers) ; 
by  Sir  W.  Raleigh  (m.  Elizabeth  Throck- 
morton)  ?  Are  any  (direct  or  collateral  in 
male  line)  descendants  of  above  living  ? 

J.  HAWKINS  TAYLOR. 
Boscombe,  Harrogate. 

"QuiTE  A  FEW."  —  How  has  this  phrase 
come  to  mean  (as  it  sometimes  does)  a  good 
many  ?  "A  good  few  "  seems  a  colloquial 
variant.  X. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  CORONATION.— Who  were 
the  oldest  persons  present  in  Westminster 
Abbey  at  the  Coronation  in  1838— whether 
princes,  ambassadors,  peers,  M.P.s,  or  judges  ? 
The  Archbishop  of  York  was  born  in  1757. 
Were  there  any  older  than  he  ;  and,  if  not, 
who  approached  him  in  age  ?  In  what  year 
was  Lord  Rolle  born  ?  Who  was  the  oldest 
M.P.  present?  X.  M. 

"  CHIEN  ou  RAT."— In  "  Political  Aphorisms, 
Moral  and  Philosophical  Thoughts  of  the 

Emperor  Napoleon,  collected by  Cte.  A. 

de  Liancourt,  edited    by  James  Alexander 

Manning London,  T.  C.  Newby......l848," 

is  the  following  (p.  21) :  "  Le  succes  d'un 
coup-de-main,  depend  absolumentdu  bonheur, 
d'un  chien,  ou  d'un  rat."  The  translation 
appears  on  the  opposite  page :  "  The  success 
of  a  Coup-de-main,  depends  more  upon 
chance  than  judgment."  The  commas  appear 
to  be  worse  than  unnecessary.  What  pro- 
verbial saying  is  involved  in  or  alluded  to 
in  "  le  bonheur  d'un  chieu  ou  d'un  rat "  ? 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

Music  IN  WESTMINSTER  CATHEDRAL.— Can 
it  actually  be  true  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Westminster  has  gone  the  length  of  for- 
bidding any  church  music  to  be  performed 
in  the  new  Westminster  Cathedral  that  was 
composed  later  than  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ?  I  read  a  statement  to  this  effect  in 
several  English  and  German  newspapers, 
but  I  cannot  help  believing  that  it  must  be 
based  upon  some  misapprehension.  Will  not 
the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  offer  a  word 
of  explanation  ?  ALGERNON  ASHTON. 

JOSEPH  AND  AMOS  COTTLE.  —  In  Knight's 
| English  Cyclopaedia'  ('  Biography,'  vol.  ii.)it 
is  stated  that  "  Byron  has  hitched  both  the 
brothers  into  more  than  one  stanza,  while 
the  Anti-Jacobin  has  coupled  their  names  in 
a  like  ludicrous  manner."  Byron  confuses 
their  identity  in  '  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers.'  Will  any  of  your  correspondents 
kindly  give  the  other  reference  or  references 
in  Byron  and  the  exact  reference  in  the 
Anti-Jacobin?  Other  writers  besides  Knight 
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refer  to  the  Anti-Jacobin  allusion,  but  in  no 
case  have  I  seen  any  definite  reference.     The 
lines  stated  to  be  in  the  Anti-  Jacobin  are  : — 
And  Cottle,  not  he  that  Alfred  made  famous, 
But  Joseph  of  Bristol,  the  brother  of  Amos. 

L.  M.  GRIFFITHS. 

Bristol. 
"THE    RELIGION   OF  ALL    SENSIBLE    MEN."- 

In  an  article  in  Truth  of  7  August  appears 
the  following  : — 

"Mr.  Disraeli  was  once  asked  what  was  his 
religion,  and  he  replied,  '  The  religion  of  all  sensible 
men.'  When  further  asked  what  was  the  religion 
of  all  sensible  men,  he  answered  that  '  Sensible  men 
never  tell.' " 

Concerning  this,  one  may  observe,  as  Truth 
itself  does  in  another  part  of  the  same  issue, 
"There  are  certain  fictions  relating  to  pro- 
minent personages  which  it  is  impossible  to 
kill,"  for  Disraeli  was  certainly  not  the  author 
of  this  particular  saying.  It  used  to  be 
generally  attributed  to  Voltaire,  but  I  believe 
it  has  been  traced  back  to  Shaftesbury. 
Queries  concerning  its  true  authorship  ap- 
peared, I  think,  many  years  ago  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
May  I  now  ask  whether  any  exact  reply  has 
been  or  can  be  given  ?  POLITICIAN. 

LUDGERSALL. — What  is  the  derivation  of 
the  place-name  Ludgersall,  now  spelt  Lud- 
gersnail  (Wilts)  in  the  time-taoles  and 
'  Postal  Guide '  ?  The  name  occurs  in 
Sussex  as  Lurgashall  (near  Midhurst);  and 
the  name  Lordonshaw — sometimes  spelt  with 
an  e  in  place  of  the  second  o — also  occurs  in 
Northumberland  (near  Rothbury),  which  is 
possibly  a  form  of  the  same  name. 

C.  H.  SP.  P. 

KONIGSDORF  ABBEY,  NEAR  COLOGNE.— Where 
can  I  find  some  history,  in  English,  French, 
or  German,  of  this  magnificent  abbey  of  Bene- 
dictine nuns,  and  illustrations  of  it,  if  any  ? 
It  was,  according  to  an  old  'Baedeker'  (1872), 
a  reformatory  and  house  of  correction. 
Dumont's  'Descriptio  omnium  Archidioecesis 
Coloniensis  Abbatiarum,'  &c.  (1879),  is  little 
more  than  a  tabulated  statement  of  religious 
edifices  and  their  orders,  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical functionaries  of  that  archdiocese  at 
the  time.  What  is  the  present  use  to  which 
the  buildings  and  church  are  put  1 

JOHN  A.  RANDOLPH. 

'MEMOIRS  OF  THE  CHEVALIER  PIERPOINT.'— 
Who  was  the  author  of  this  old  novel  ? "  The 
first  title-page  runs  as  follows  :  "  Memoirs  of 
the  Chevalier  Pierpoint.  In  two  volumes. 
Volume  the  First.  London :  Printed  for 
R.  and  J.  Dodsley  in  Pail-Mall.  MDCCLXIII." 
My  copy  is  apparently  imperfect.  It  consists 


of  the  first  volume  and  the  first  part  of  the 
second.  According  to  a  slip  of  paper  which 
I  have  kept,  Mr.  John  Russell  Smith,  book- 
seller, of  36,  Soho  Square,  offered  me  long 
ago  "  Ellis's  'Pierpoint,'  price  Is.  Id.  post  free." 
Whether  this  refers  to  my  copy  of  the 
'Memoirs,'  or  to  some  other  book  which  I 
did  not  buy,  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Russell 
Smith,  if  I  remember  rightly,  retired  from 
business  many  years  ago. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

[He  is,  we  believe,  dead,  though  a  son,  also  a 
bookseller,  keeps  up  the  name.] 

SIR  MILES  CROLLY.  —  Can  any  Jacobite 
student  tell  me  about  Sir  Miles  Crolly,  Knt.  ? 
He  was  naturalized  in  France,  James  II. 
granting  the  necessary  permission  on 
7  December,  1694.  He  married  Lady  Ann 
Gordon,  and  seems  to  have  been  created  a 
count.  J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

PIGEON  -  HOLES  AND  TIN  TOKENS  AT 
WHITSUNTIDE.— Brand's  'Pop.  Ant.'  mentions 
parish  payments  *^t  Whitsuntide  for  "  tynn 
tokens  and  "pigeon-holes,"  and  also  the 
receipt  of  money  "cleared  by  the  pigeon- 
holes." What  were  their  respective  uses  1 

H.   KlNGSFORD. 

[See  definition  of  "pigeon-holes"  in  Annandale's 
'  Imperial  Dictionary,'  which  quotes  from  Brome  :— 
Threepence  I  lost  at  ninepins ;  but  I  got 
Six  tokens  towards  that  at  pigeon-holes.] 

WINE  A  RARE  ARTICLE.  —  Jacob  ben  (son 
of)  J  udah,  in  his  work  on  the  Hebrew  ritual, 
composed  in  tha  year  1287,  speaks  of  the 
capital  as  "London,  situated  on  the 
river  Walbrook."  He  deplores  the  rarity  of 
wine  at  the  date  mentioned.  Is  there  to  be 
found  anywhere  any  confirmation  of  this 
statement]'  M.  D.  DAVIS. 

ROBERT    PAGET.— Can   any   correspondent 
kindly  give  me  particulars  of  the  lineage  of 
Robert  Paget,  Sheriff  of  London  in  1536? 
WM.  JACKSON  PIGOTT. 

Dundrum,  co.  Down. 

EARL  DARSY. — Can  any  reader  inform  me 
who  last  bore  the  title  of  Earl  Darsy,  and 
where  particulars  can  be  found  1 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

fBurke's  '  Extinct  Peerages,'  ed.  1883,  mentions 
several  Barons  D'Arcy.  Conyers  D'Arcy,  second 
Baron,  was  created  Earl  of  Holderness  in  1682,  the 
barony  and  earldom  becoming  extinct  in  1778.  This 
may  possibly  help  our  correspondent.] 

MAJOR-GENERAL  PRICE. —  Sarah  Martin, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Martin,  K.C.,  of  Aires- 
ford  Hall,  Essex,  married  Major-General 
John  Price,  who  died  at  Breda  in  1747,  leav- 
ing Martin  and  Mary.  The  latter  married 
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Isaac  Rebow,  M.P.  for  Colchester,  who  died 
1734.  See  Essex  Review,  July,  1902.  Where 
can  I  obtain  information  as  to  the  John  Price 
mentioned  above  or  his  family  1 

P.  E.  CLARK. 

32,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W. 

JOHN  MOORE,  BISHOP  OP  ELY.  —  This  pre- 
late married  Dorothy,  only  surviving  child  of 
William  Barnes,  of  Sadberge,  co.  Durham, 
and  widow  (1)  of  Michael  Blackett,  third  but 
second  surviving  son  of  Sir  William  Blackett, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  and  (2)  of  Sir  Richard  Brown, 
Bart.,  of  London.  The  bishop  had  three 
sons  — viz.,  Daniel,  William,  and  Charles. 
Surtees  in  his  'History  of  Durham'  states 
that  the  first  two  died  s.p.,  but  makes  no 
reference  to  the  third.  Could  any  of  your 
correspondents  inform  me  what  became  of 
him?  H.  R.  LEIGHTON. 

East  Boldon,  Durham. 


DUNWICH  OR  DUNMOW  A  BISHOPS  SEE. 

(9th  S.  x.  44.) 

THE  discoveries  of  the  day  are  truly 
alarming,  and  many  pleasurable  tradi- 
tions have  been  rendered  untenable  as  the 
result  of  modern  research,  but  I  venture  to 
question  the  validity  of  the  claim  of  your 
correspondent  MR.  EDWARD  SMITH  on  behalf 
of  Essex  for  an  honour  which  clearly  belongs 
to  Suffolk.  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  claim 
for  Dunmow  should  be  made  for  the  first 
time  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years 
from  the  cessation  of  the  bishopric  in  ques- 
tion, and  that  Morant,  who  had  the  Jekyll 
and  Holman  MSS.,  with  a  vast  collection 
of  ancient  documents  relating  to  Essex, 
numbering,  as  he  states,  400  volumes, 
should  never  have  given  a  hint  of  the 
ecclesiastical  dignity  of  Dunmow  in  ancient 
times  ?  I  find  I  have  nineteen  variations  of 
the  spelling  of  the  Suffolk  place,  taken  mostly 
from  records. 

Dunwich  is  in  Saxon  Dunmoc,  or,  as  it 
appears  in  the  Saxon  annals,  Damuc,  and  in 
Bede  Dommuc,  later  known  as  Dynwyc  or 
Dunwich,  from  dona,  hilly  down,  and  wye,  a 
fort.  In  Anglo-Norman  times  the  name  ap- 
pears as  Done  wye.  The  place  was  at  a  very 
early  period  the  capital  of  the  Iceni.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  East  Angles  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  became  the  epis- 
copal see  in  631,  and  there  the  successors  of 
Felix,  the  first  bishop,  continued  for  200 
years. 

The  church  of  St.  Felix  in  Dunwich  was 
probably  the  cathedral  till  carried  away  by 


the  sea,  and  then  successively  St.  John  and 
St.  Nicholas.  In  Palgrave's  map  of  the  "  Terri- 
tories constituting  the  Anglo-Saxon  Empire 
and  in  -Gibson's  map  attached  to  his  edition 
of  the  'Saxon  Chronicle'  Dunwich  is  marked 
as  Domuc,  but  Dunmow  does  not  even  appear. 
The  East  Saxons  who  inhabited  the  counties 
of  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  part  of  Hertford- 
shire were  converted  by  Milletus  (consecrated 
n  604),  who  established  the  bishop's  see  in 
London,  then  the  capital  of  that  little  state. 
The  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles  as  defined 
3y  Sammes  was 

'bounded  on  the  east  and  north  by  the  sea,  on  the 
south  it  bordered  upon  Essex  and  Harfordsrnre, 
and  on  the  west  it  had  a  ditch  called  St.  Edmund  s 
Ditch  for  its  principal  limits."—'  Britannia  Antiqua 
Illustrata,'  652. 

Now  Dunmow  was  included  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  East  Saxons,  and  was  in  the  diocese  of 
London,  and  it  is  not  very  likely  that  the  see 
of  the  bishops  of  the  East  Angles  should  have 
been  in  an  obscure  place  in  another  kingdom. 

When  in  787  the  sees  of  Worcester,  Here- 
ford, Leicester,  Sydnacester,  Elmham,  and 
Dunwich  were  for  a  time  dismembered  from 
the  province  of  Canterbury  and  put  under 
the  newly  created  archbishopric  of  Lichfield, 
would  MR.  SMITH  seriously  contend  that 
Essex  was  touched  or  the  diocese  of  London 
in  any  way  interfered  with  ] 

Felix  was  undoubtedly  the  first  of  the 
bishops  of  the  East  Angles,  and  his  great 
work  was  the  conversion  of  the  East  Angles 
under  Sigebert,  their  king.  On  the  other 
hand,  Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  was 
converted  by  the  preaching  of  Milletus. 

In  the  'Liber  de  Archiepiscopis  et  Epis- 
copis  Anglise '  of  Bartholomew  do  Cotton,  a 
monk  of  Norwich,  who  did  not  survive  1298, 
referring  to  Felix,  the  first  Bishop  of  Dun- 
wich, 630,  and  his  successful  labours  in  the 
dominion  of  Sigebert,  it  is  said  :— . 

"  Hie  scolas  litterarum  opportunis  locis  constituit, 
et  in  civitate  Donmoc  sedem  habuit  quse  nunc 
Filchstowe  vocatur  [?]  super  mare  in  oriental!  parte 
Suthfolchiae.  Hie  cum  xvii.  annis  ecclesiam 
rexisset,  sepultus  est  in  Domoc,  civitate  sedis  suse  ; 
set!  postea  inde  translatus  est  apud  Seham,  ubi 
aliquando  secundum  quosdam  f  uit  sedes  episcopalis, 
quae  est  villa  juxta  stagnum  Elyense,  qui  locus 
postea  destructus  a  Danis,  corpus  ejus  qusesitum^et 
repertum  in  Ramesiensi  coenobio  humatum  est." — 
Fol.  266,  ed.  Luard,  p.  38. 

See  Wharton's  '  Anglia  Sacra,'  vol.  i.  pp.  403- 
412. 

Gibson,  in  his  edition  of  the  '  Saxon 
Chronicle'  (Oxon.,  1692),  identifies  Domoc 
with  Dunwich  "in  agri  Suffolciensis  ora 
maritima,"  and  he  adds  : — 

"Hanc  certe  corijecturam  plurimum  confirmat 
quod  deAlfhuno  episcopo  in  his  Annalibus  traditur. 
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Dicitur  is  diem  obiisse  apud  'Sudbury'  in  agro 
Suffolciensi,  et  sepultum  fuisse  apud  Domuc.  Quo 
autem  in  loco  ilium  credamus  tumulatum,  nisi  in 
Ecclesia  Cathedrali  de  Dunwich,  cujus  ipse  erat 
episcopus?  pnesertim  cum  in  eodem  agro  mortem 
obivit.  Ea  f  uit  sedes  East  Anglorum  Episcoporum, 
quam  ibi  tixit  Felix,  postquam  eos  ad  ndem  Chris- 
tianam  convertisset,  deinde  aBisp  Episcopo  in  duas 
divisa  est,  adjecta  Elmhamensi,  utraque  demum 
in  unam  coalvit  circa  an.  Dom.  DCCOCLV.  ' 
So  in  the  'Adversaria '  to  Matthew  of  Paris, 
but  this  does  not  carry  us  further  back  than 
1640.  In  Bede's  days  it  is  cLar  that  Dunwich 
was  known  as  Dummoc,  in  Matthew  of 
Westminster's  days  as  Donewic  or  Dunwich. 
When,  therefore,  the  latter  quotes  from  the 
former,  he  uses  the  form  employed  by  JBede ; 
whereas,  writing  later  and  nearer  his  own 
time,  he  naturally  adopts  the  name  by  which 
the  place  was  then  known.  MR.  SMITH  conse- 
quently can  hardly  make  any  substantial  point 
out  of  the  fact  of  Matthew  of  Westminster 
referring  to  Dunwich, and  not  Dummoc, as  late 
as  the  ransoming  of  the  place  with  Yarmouth 
and  Ipswich  by  the  barons.  Your  corre- 
spondent further  says,  "The  will  of  Bishop 
Theodred  has  Dunamowe."  Possibly.  I 
have  not  seen  this  will,  neither  do  I  find  his 
name  amongst  the  eleven  bishops  of  Dun- 
wich. As  to  "Tilfred  Damnoce  Episcopus," 
I  suppose  this  is  Tedfrid  or  Tidferth,  who 
was  present  at  the  synod  of  Beconfield  in 
798,  of  Clovesho  in  803,  and  Celicuth  in  813 
(see  Spel man's  'Concil.  Angl.,'  pp.  318,  325, 
328),  and  the  bishop  of  Dunwich  at  the 
period  already  mentioned,  when  Offa,  King 
of  Mercia,  succeeded  in  having  Lichfield 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  archbishopric. 

W.  A.  COPINGER. 
Kersal  Cell,  Manchester. 


DISAPPEARING  CHARTISTS  (9th  S.  ix.  144 
251,  391,  496 ;  x.  34,  171),— MR.  HOLYOAKE'S 
mistakes  oblige  me  to  address  you  under  the 
above  heading  without  any  intention  of  say- 
ing aught  about  Chartists  or  Chartism,  a 
subject  void  of  interest  for  me.  I  gladly 
avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity  to 
thank  MR.  GRIGOR  for  setting  your  readers 
right  as  to  my  personality,  no  less  than  for 
his  panegyric  in  connexion  with  my  humble 
contributions  to  your  pages,  for  MR.  HOLY- 
OAKE'S description  of  me  as  a  lifelong  reader 
for  "literals"  was  neither  complimentary  nor 
just.  In  his  latest  note  MR.  HOLYOAKE  admits 
that  he  did  confuse  me  with  MR.  W.  E.  ADAMS, 
but,  unfortunately,  in  confessing  one  error 
he  stumbles  into  another.  How  the  confusion 
•was  occasioned,  he  says,  "I  cannot  now  tell, 
as  I  have  mislaid  MR.  F.  ADAMS'S  communi- 
cation." As  I  have  never  in  my  life  been  in 


correspondence  with  him,  he  apparently  means 
by  "  communication  "  some  writing  addressed 
to  you.  But  there  is  nothing  of  mine  in 
'N.  &  Q.'  between  8  February  and  21  June, 
whereas  my  Newcastle  namesake's  contribu- 
tion in  correction  of  MR.  HOLYOAKE  appeared 
on  17  May.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  the 
passage  quoted  above  I  am  confused  for  the 
second  time  with  MR.  W.  E.  ADAMS  ;  but  I  do 
not  see  how  that  gentleman's  "communica- 
tion "  can  help  MR.  HOLYOAKE  to  account  for 
the  confusion  in  the  first  instance  any  more 
than  in  the  second.  F.  ADAMS. 

115,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell. 

LONGFELLOW  (9th  S.  x.  107).— The  following 
extract  from  Longfellow's  journal,  as  given 
in  the  '  Life '  of  the  poet  edited  by  Samuel 
Longfellow,  contains  the  information  re- 
quired :  "  May  27th,  1868.  Sailed  from  New 
York  for  Liverpool  in  the  steamer  Russia." 
CUTHBERT  E.  A.  CLAYTON. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

CAVALIER  AND^JROUNDHEAD  FAMILIES  OF 
CARMARTHEN  AND*  GLAMORGAN  (9tlr  S.  x.  168). 
—If  T.  M.-S.  will  refer  to  the  'History  of 
the  Civil  War  in  South  Wales,'  by  L.  (?) 
Phillips,  and  to  the  Calendars  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Compounding  at  the  Record  Office, 
he  will  find  most  of  the  Cavalier  families  in 
South  Wales  duly  set  down.  H. 

"FAITH,  HOPE,  AND  LOVE  WERE  QUES- 
TIONED" (9th  S.  x.  107).— In  response  to  the 
request  of  W.  F.  G.  S.  for  the  correct  render- 
ing of  the  lines  quoted  by  him  from  memory, 
1  would  say  that  I  find  upon  the  fly-leaf  of 
my  Bible  these  lines,  which  I  there  attribute 
to  John  Byrom  : — 

Faith,  Hope,>and  Love  were  questioned  what  they 

thought 

Of  future  glory,  which  religion  taught : 
Now  Faith  believed  it  firmly  to  be  true, 
And  Hope  expected  so  to  find  it,  too  : 
Love  answered,  smiling,  with  a  conscious  glow, 
"  Believe  ?    Expect  ?    I  know  it  to  be  so  !  " 

FREDERIC  ROWLAND  MARVIN. 
537,  Western  Avenue,  Albany,  N.Y. 

"  BARBITONSOR  "  (9th  S.  x.  169). — Your  corre- 
spondent evidently  has  not  wasted  any 
energy  in  his  quest  of  this  word,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  mafry  vocabularies,  e.g.,  Coles's 
'Lat.-Engl.  Diet.'  ("barbitonsor,  a  barber")  ; 
Maigne  d'Arnis's  '  Lexicon  Manuale,'  s.v. 
'Barbaria'  ("  barbitonsoris  officina,  boutique 
de  perruquier"  i.e.,  barber's  shop);  'Promp- 
torium  Parvulorum'  ("barboure,  barbiton- 
sor"); 'Catholicon  Anglicum '  ("barbur, 
barbitonsor  ") ;  fifteenth  -  century  English 
vocabulary  in  Wright  -  Wulcker's  '  Vocabu- 
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laries,'  651,  19  ("  barbitansor  [sic],  barbur"). 
The  word  belongs  to  mediaeval  latinity,*  but 
its  suggested  connexion  with  barbiton  is  out 
of  the  question.  The  suffixes  -or  and  -rix 
cannot  be  joined  to  nouns,  but  only  to 
supine-stems,  to  form  agential  substantives, 
such  as  amat-or,  doct-or,  rector,  audit-or  ; 
amat-rix,  &c.  But  enough  of  the  pedant.  I 
may  add,  however,  that  Maigne  d'Arnis's 
'  Lexicon,' already  cited,  contains  "  barbitons- 
trix,  barbiere"  i.e.,  female  barber,  the  t  de- 
rived, perhaps,  from  the  present-stem  of 
tondere,  tond-,  but  certainly  euphonic.  JBar- 
bitonsor  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
'Account  Rolls  of  the  Abbey  of  Durham,' 
lately  edited  for  the  Surtees  Society  by 
Canon  Fowler,  a  valued  correspondent  of 
4  N.  &  Q.,'  who,  as  the  meaning  is  so  well 
known,  deemed  a  gloss  needless. 

F.  ADAMS. 

115,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell. 

"  Barbitonsor  "  is  the  gloss  of  "  a  Barbur  " 
in  '  Catholicon  Anglicum.'  ST.  SWITHIN. 

BLACK  AS  A  BADGE  OF  MOURNING  (9th  S.  x. 
87). — In  this  connexion  the  following  may  be 
found  useful : — 

"What  St.  Cyprian  here  saith  of  black  garments 
shews,  that  the  African  Christians  did  not  usually 
wear  this  colour,  as  was  the  custom  of  some  other 
countries.  As  to  the  Romans,  with  them  the  men 
mourned  in  black,  the  women  in  white."— Herbert's 
translation  of  Fleury's  'Ecclesiastical  History,' 
"vol.  i.  p.  419. 

I  have  not  the  French  text  at  hand  to  refer  to. 
The  following  references  to  various  colours 
used  as  mourning  may  interest  your  corre- 
spondent : — 

Black,  white,  yellow.— Hazlitt's  'Brand's  Anti- 
quities,' vol.  ii.  pp.  204-6. 

White  used  in  the  Byzantine  Court.  —  Legg, 
'  Liturgical  Use  of  Colours,'  p.  4. 

Yellow,  peasants'  mourning  in  Sweden.— Horace 
Marryat,  'Year  in  Sweden,'  vol.  i.  p.  361. 

White.— Geo.  Musgrave,  '  Nooks  and  Corners  of 
Old  France,'  vol.  i.  p.  321. 

Unwashed  linen.— Southey, '  Commonplace  Book,' 
vol.  i.  p.  547. 

Mourning,  first,  in  Scotland.— Herkless,  '  Life  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,'  p.  129. 

Mourning,  excessive.— '  Memoirs  of  the  Vernev 
Family,  vol.  ii.  p.  15. 

ASTARTE. 

Louis  Mercier,  in  (Le  Deuil,  son  Observa- 
tion dans  tous  les  Temps,'  on  the  authority 


TT-*-*  os  thus. np^ced  by  Voss  in  his  treatise  '  De 
Vitus  Sermonis,'  Amsterdam,  1615,  pp.  362  816- 
Barbator  barbare,  pro  tonsore,  est  apud  Pet  rum 
Blesensem  emst.  xiv.  Sed  nee  Latinum,  quod  multis 
in  usu,  barbitonsor ;  adeo  ut  nee  refugerit  per- 
doctus  vir,  Petrus  Servius  lib.  de  unguento  armario 
pag.  oy. 


of  Winckelmann  ('Histqire  de  I'Art'),  states 
that  the  custom  of  wearing  black  in  times  of 
mourning  was  practised  by  early  Romans  and 
existed  among  the  Greeks  in  Homeric  days, 
but  under  the  Roman  emperors  women 
adopted  a  white  habit  in  place  of  black. 

1.  C.  GOULD. 

CHESS  PLAYING  :  A  LEGEND  (9th  S.  ix.  248, 
293,  398,  512).— It  may  be  worth  while  to  add 
that  one  of  Doyle's  best  cartoons  was  founded 
on  Retzsch's  plate.  See  Punch,  14  November, 
1846.  It  is  entitled  'No  Match  for  the  Old 
One,'  and  represents  Louis  Philippe  playing 
chess  with  John  Bull.  The  Gallic  cock,  the 
lion,  and  the  unicorn  are  interested  spectators. 
RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

"ROBERT,  D.G.  PRISTINENSIS  EPISCOPUS" 
(9th  S.  x.  88).— Bishop  Stubbs,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  k  Registrum  Sacrum  Anglica- 
num'  (Oxford,  1897),  has  in  Appendix  V., 
p.  197,  the  entry,  "  A.D.  1360,  Robert '  Pris- 
sinensis'  [sic]  Suffragan  of  Hereford,  1360; 
Worcester,  1373-1375  ;  Chichester,  S.V.  [sede 
yacante]  1362,  May  12."  He  has  no  further 
information  about  this  "suffragan  in  parti- 
bus."  It  may  be  added  that  under  A.D.  1390 
there  is  another  "Episcopus  Prissinensis," 
William  Egmund,  "  an  Austin  friar  of  Stam- 
ford, Suffragan  of  Lincoln,"  also  ' '  Bishop  in 
partibus."  C.  E.  D. 

TORTON  (9th  S.  x.  189).— I  am  sorry  to  find 
that  the  place  I  inquired  after  in  Sussex  is 
Torton  (not  Toxton).  The  writing  on  the 
coat  of  arms  (Oriel)  was  nearly  obliterated, 
hence  the  mistake.  F.  PALMER. 

Datchet,  Windsor. 

NEWARK  ABBEY,  SURREY  (9th  S.  ix.  248).— I 
have  not  noticed  any  reply  to  my  query  hereon. 
In  the  Ordnance  Map  of  Surrey  (1872)  I  find 
traces  of  a  moat  in  two  or  three  places  round 
about.  I  presume  the  boundary  wall  lined 
it,  as  it  appears  to  have  done  at  the  point 
stated  in  my  query— i.e.,  due  west  of  the  great 
church.  JOHN  A.  RANDOLPH. 

PICTORIAL  POSTCARDS  (9th  S.  ix.  228).— 
From  an  article  in  the  Picture  Postcard  for 
October,  1901,  I  gather  that  the  first  card 
conveyed  by  the  post  with  a  picture  on  it 
was  sent  in  Switzerland  and  bears  the  date 
1865.  It  was  apparently  many  years  before 
there  were  any  pictorial  cards  in  this  country, 
the  first  one  being  a  commemorative  picture 
postcard  sent  from  the  post  office  in  the 
model  of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  at  the 
Royal  Naval  Exhibition,  London,  on  16  July, 
1891.  It  was  two  or  three  years  later  that 
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the  first  English  view  postcard  made  its 
appearance.  The  ordinary  postcard  is  stated 
to  have  been  invented  in  1869. 

FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

"LE  FURMAGER"  (9th  S.  x.  129).— There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  meaning  is  cheese  mer- 
chant, though  the  modern  French  fronuiger 
means  maker  as  well  as  seller  of  cheese.  In 
the  '  Lexicon  Manuale '  of  Maigne  d'Arnis  I 
find  :  "  Fromagerius.  Qwi  caseos  vendit ; 
marchand  defromages,  olim  fourmagier  (Anno 
1 406)."  It  is  not  in  populous  cities  that 
cheese  is  made  for  trade  purposes,  and  though 
I  have  witnessed  the  making  of  cheese  at  a 
small  farm  nine  miles  from  Bristol,  I  doubt 
if  Bristol  itself  was  "  ever  noted  for  its  cheese 
industry  "  ;  but  by  reason  of  its  high  rank  as 
a  commercial  city,  second  only  to  London 
prior  to  the  eighteenth  century,  its  situation 
in  both  Gloucestershire  and  Somerset,  as  well 
as  its  proximity  to  Wiltshire,  it  might  well  be 
an  emporium  for  the  famous  cheese  of  those 
counties.  F.  ADAMS. 

115,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell. 

"  COMICALLY  "  (9th  S.  ix.  285,  370)  —We  say 
familiarly,  quite  in  the  same  way,  "Ich  fiihlte 
mich  so  komisch,  ich  glaubte,  ich  miisste 
sterben  "  ;  and  I  think  that  your  "  funny  "  is 
riot  far  from  a  similar  sense-development. 

G.  KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 

GREEK  EPIGRAM  (9th  S.  ix.  147,  273,  331,  372, 
454).— There  is  another  Greek  epigram  which 
is  similar  in  idea  to  those  already  quoted  : — 

T/3€tS  €lV    0.1    Xu/KTCS'    (TV    <$€   6V/  fJ-LO.  TCUS  T/H(7t 
TttVTCUS 

TevvrjOys,  i'v'  ey/ocr'  at  Xapires  Xa/aira. 

'Anth.  P.,'ix.  515. 

With  this  may  be  compared  the  following 
Latin  epigram,  at  one  time  supposed  to  be 
by  Ausonius,  which  is  to  be  found  among 
rejected  pieces  on  p.  424  of  Peiper's  '  Ausonius ' 
and  on  p.  100  of  vol.  v.  of  Baehrens's  '  Poetse 
Latini  Minores': — 
Tres  fuerant  Charites,  sed,  dum  mea  Lesbia  vixit, 

Quattuor.    At  periit ;  tres  numerantur  item. 
Baehrens  gives  ut  for  "at"  in  the  pentameter. 

Finally  one  may  compare  the  epigrams  in 
which  Sappho  is  called  a  tenth  muse  (' Anth. 
P.,'ix.  506;  Ausonius,  'Epig.,'  li.  (  =  xxxii.). 
EDWARD  BENSLY. 

The  University,  Adelaide,  S.  Australia. 

EPISCOPAL  COLLEGE  OF  ST.  EDWARD  (9th  S. 
x.  129)  —Possibly  the  book-plabe-  referred  to 
by  MR.  MARSHALL  is  that  of  St.  Edward's 
College,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution  at 
Evertou,  Liverpool.  It  was  formerly  called 


"  The  Episcopal  College  of  St.  Edward,"  and 
was,  I  believe,  the  residence  of  the  Catholic 
bishops  of  Liverpool  for  some  years. 

FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

The  book-plate  probably  belongs  to  St.  Ed- 
ward's College  at  Everton,  Liverpool.  It  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  college,  conducted  by  seculars. 
Alexander  Goss,  D.D.,  the  second  R.C.  Bishop 
of  Liverpool  (1856-72),  resided  at  the  college 
for  many  years.  I  think  that  the  institution 
was  founded  about  1840.  THOS.  WHITE. 

Liverpool. 

HOUR  OF  SUNDAY  MORNING  SERVICE  (9th 
S.  ix.  67,  155,  317  ;  x.  77).— In  the  year  1627 
James  Beeson,  of  Deal,  in  Kent,  was  presented 
to  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  for  not 
receiving  the  communion  at  Easter.  'His 
explanation  was 

"  that  he  intended  to  have  received  the  com- 
munion in  the  parish  church  of  Deal  on  Easter  Day 
last  past,  and  to  that  end  about  nine  of  the  clock 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day  repaired  towards 
the  said  church  ;  byt  being  informed  by  some  which 
he  met  coming  therefrom,  that  the  cojnmunion  was 
near  done,  he  returned,  and  so  received  not  then 
nor  since. '' — Vol.  for  years  1625-27. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  service 
probably  began  at  eight  in  the  morning. 

ARTHUR  HUSSEY. 
Tankerton-on-Sea,  Kent. 

The  following  entry  in  one  of  the  'Assembly 
Books '  of  Yarmouth  is  of  interest  in  this 
connexion  : — 

"August  10,  15  Eliz.  1573.  That  Sir  James  the 
minister  shall  begin  his  morning  prayers  from 
Allhallows  until  Candlemas  Day  at  five  o'clock 
winter  and  summer,  on  pain  of  l'2d.  to  be  deducted 
from  his  wages  for  every  neglect." 

JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich.' 

RACE  OF  THE  GYBBINS  (9th  S.  x.  87).—  Rowe, 
in  his  '  Perambulation  of  Dartmoor,'  gives 
the  following  account  of  this  race  of  savages, 
taken  from  Fuller's '  Worthies  of  England  ': — 

"  I  have  read  of  an  England  beyond  Wales  :  but 
the  Gubbings  land  is  a  Scythia  within  England, 
and  they  pure  heathens  therein.  It  lyeth  near 
Brent  Tor  in  the  edge  of  Dartmore.  It  is  reported 
that  some  200  years  since,  two  strumpets,  being  with 
child,  fled  hither  to  hide  themselves,  to  whom 
certain  lewd  fellows  resorted,  and  this  was  their 
first  original.  They  are  a  peculiar  of  their  own 
making,  exempt  from  Bishop,  Archdeacon,  and  all 
Authority,  either  ecclesiastical  or  civil.  They  live 
in  Cotts  (rather  Holes  than  Houses)  like  swine, 
having  all  in  common,  multiplied,  without  marriage, 
into  many  hundreds ;  their  language  is  the  drosse 
of  the  dregs  of  vulgar  Devonian ;  and  the  more 
learned  a  man  is,  the  worse  he  can  understand 
them.  Daring  our  civil  wars,  no  Souldiers  were 
chartered  amongst  them.  Their  wealth  consisted 
in  other  men's  goods,  and  they  live  by  stealing  the 
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sheep  on  the  More,  and  vain  it  is  for  any  to  search 
their  houses,  being  a  work  beneath  the  pains  of  any 
Sheriff,  and  above  the  power  of  any  constable. 
Such  is  their  fleetness,  they  will  outrun  many 
horses ;  vivaciousnesse,  they  outlive  most  men, 
living  in  the  ignorance  of  luxury,  the  Extinguisher 
of  Life,  they  hold  together  like  Burrs,  offend  One 
and  All  will  revenge  his  qua,rrel." 
Readers  of  Kingsley's  '  Westward  Ho  ! '  will 
remember  how  Salvation  Yeo  killed^  the  King 
of  the  Gubbings,  and  there  is  a  reference  to 
them  in  '  Lydford  Law,'  the  well  -  known 
poem  of  William  Browne,  the  author  of 
'Britannia's  Pastorals.'  Brent  Tor  is  about 
four  miles  from  Tavistock.  A.  J.  DAVY. 
Torquay. 

William  Browne,  a  distinguished  poet, 
author  of  'Britannia's  Pastorals,'  published 
in  1613,  gives  in  his  'Excursion  of  a  luxuriant 
Fancy  on  the  most  ancient  Town  and 
Borrough  of  Lydford,  lying  in  Dartmoor,' 
the  following  verses  (out  of  many)  relating 
to  the  very  interesting  tribe  of  Gubbins, 
made  immortal  by  Fuller  and  familiar  by 
Kingsley  : — 

The  town 's  enclosed  with  desert  moors, 

But  where  no  bear  or  lion  roars, 
And  nought  can  live  but  hogs  ; 

For,  all  o'erturned  by  Noah's  flood, 

Of  four  score  miles  scarce  one  foot 's  good, 
And  hills  are  wholly  bogs. 

And  near  hereto 's  the  Gubbins  cave  ; 
A  people  that  no  knowledge  have 

Of  law,  or  God,  or  men ; 
Whom  Caesar  never  yet  subdued  : 
Who  lawless  live  ;  of  manners. rude ; 

All  savage  in  their  den. 

By  whom— if  any  pass  that  way, 
He  dares  not  the  least  time  to  stay, 

For  presently  they  howl ; 
Upon  which  signal  they  do  muster 
Their  naked  forces  in  a  cluster 

Led  forth  by  Roger  Rowle. 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

Your  correspondent  will  find  something  to 
interest  him  in  Charles  Kingsley's  'West- 
ward Ho  ! '  Has  he  consulted  the  Indexes  to 
'N.  &  Q.'  ?  I  have  an  idea  that  I  once  read 
some  communications  on  this  curious  body 
of  people  in  your  pages. 

FRED.  G.  ACKERLEY. 
British  Vice-Consulate,  Libau,  Russia. 
[See  3rd  S.  vi.  128  ;  viii.  406.] 

SHAKESPEARE  v .  BACON  (9th  S.  ix.  245,  414 ; 
x.  11,  137).— Taylor,  I  think,  has  written  the 
line : — 

The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men. 
Some  of  your  contributors,  with  many  other 
people,  are  surprised  that  more  is  not 'known 
about  Shakspeare.    There  are  many  reasons 


why  men  of  genius  should  not  be  fully  appre- 
ciated during  their  lifetime.  When  they 
are  so  appreciated  they  generally  owe  their 
success  to  their  position  or  to  accidental 
circumstances.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  or 
James  an  actor  would  not  hold  a  high  posi- 
tion, though  he  might  be  generously  treated 
by  a  few  noblemen.  If  we  do  not  know  much 
about  Shakspeare,  we  know  more  about  him 
than  about  Chettle,  Middleton,  and  many 
similar  writers.  If  we  consider  other  great 
men,  we  see  how  unfortunate  they  often  were 
in  comparison  with  second-rate  writers,  even 
when  those  great  men  had  obtained  notice. 
Dante,  Camoens,  Tasso,  Cervantes,  Corneille, 
Milton,  are  a  few  examples.  We  do  not  know 
the  authors  of  some  works  which  have  taken 
a  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  the 
world.  The  author  of  '  The  Fisherman's 
Story  '  and  of  the  story  of  '  The  Three  Royal 
Mendicants'  in  the  'Arabian  Nights'  is  un- 
known. E.  YARDLEY. 

EARTHWORKS  AT  BURPHAM  (9th  S.  x.  129).— 
In  Lewis's  'Topographical  History  of  Eng- 
land '  (1842),  under  '  Burpham,'  we  read  : — 

"Near    the    church    is    a    high    embankment, 

supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin On  the  downs 

are  numerous  burrows— several  of  which  have  been 
opened  and  found  to  contain  ancient  coins, 
skeletons,  and  military  weapons.  At  Peppering, 
near  Arundel,  were  found,  in  1820,  near  the  foot  of 
the  downs,  in  a  bed  of  gravelly  loam  resting  upon 
chalk— about  3ft.  from  the  surface  and  80ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea — the  bones,  a  tusk,  and  some 
grinders  of  an  elephant ;  the  body  appeared  to  be 
lying  beneath  a  bank  of  earth  of  great  thickness  ; 
the  tusk  measured  4ft.  6 in.  by  24  in.  in  circum- 
ference ;  and  the  largest  grinder  3&  in.  wide  by  7  in. 
long,  and  weighed  6  Ibs.  4  ounces,  and  one  of  the 
molars  of  the  upper  jaw  was  broken  in  two  and 
detached  when  found." 

HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

CASTLE  CAREWE,  PEMBROKE  (9th  S.  ix.  428, 
490 ;  x.  92).— The  lines  quoted  by  DR.  H.  H. 
DRAKE  from  Carew's  'Survey  of  Cornwall' 
may  be  considered  conclusive  with  regard  to 
the  pronunciation  of  the  historian's  name, 
and  the  "Carey"  change  appears  to  be  a 
deviation  from  ancient  rule.  So  far  I  am  in 
agreement  with  DR.  DRAKE,  but  not  so  in 
regard  to  his  flirtation  with  the  old-standing 
tradition  of  the  descent  of  the  Geraldines 
from  the  Gherardini  of  Florence.  On  this 
subject  two  excellent  articles  have  lately 
appeared  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  Horace 
Round  in  the  April  and  July  numbers  of  the 
Ancestor,  entitled  'The  Origin  of  the  Fitz- 
Geralds,'  to  which  I  would  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  those  interested  in  the  subject.  Mr. 
Round's  researches  result,  inter  alia,  in 
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showing  that  the  wife  of  Walter  FitzOther 
(not  Otho)  was  called  Beatrice,  and  that 
the  Welsh  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Rhiwallon  rests  on  no  historical  basis. 

As  DR.  DRAKE  has  corrected  one  or  two 
mistakes  made  by  the  newspapers  in  con- 
nexion with  the  late  Jane,  Lady  Carew 
(not  Lady  Jane  Carew,  as  written  by  a  slip 
of  the  pen),  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
nail  another  to  the  counter.  Lady  Carew 
was  the  daughter  of  Major  Anthony  Cliffe, 
of  Abbey  Braney,  co.  Wexford,  and  in  the 
Spectator  of  26  January,  1901,  a  correspon- 
dent, in  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  '  Links 
with  the  Past,'  wrote  that  he  had  fought 
with  the  rank  of  major  at  the  battle  of 
Dettingen  in  1743.  As  Major  Cliffe,  accord- 
ing to  Burke's  '  Landed  Gentry,'  was  born 
in  1734,  he  would  only  have  been  nine  years 
of  age  in  1743,  and  although  we  know  that 
commissions  in  the  army  were  often  given  to 
children  in  those  days,  it  seemed  unlikely 
that  a  boy  of  such  tender  years  should 
have  held  field  rank  on  active  service.  The 
connexion  of  both  myself  and  my  wife  with 
the  family  into  which  one  of  Lady  Carew's 
daughters  had  married  induced  me  to  make 
some  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  the  result 
was  that  I  ascertained  that  the  battle  in 
which  Major  Cliffe  was  engaged  was  not 
Dettingen,  but  Minden.  As  Minden  was 
fought  in  1759  he  would  then  have  been 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  although 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  held  field  rank  on  the 
occasion,  as  Burke  says  he  was  made  captain 
in  the  4th  Horse  on  1  October,  1766,  I  have 
the  authority  of  his  granddaughter  for 
stating  that  he  was  actually  present  at  the 
battle.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

1,  West  Cliff  Terrace,  Ramssjate. 

If  your  correspondent  had  sought  infor- 
mation from  the  man  who  was  mending  the 
road  instead  of  from  "Welsh  gentlemen,"  he 
would  have  found  that  the  peasantry  still 
call  the  place  Carey,  as  their  fathers  have 
done  from  the  beginning.  H.  V. 

Though  this  name  may  be  pronounced  in 
the  west  of  England,  the  original  home  of 
the  family,  as  Carey,  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  universally  so.  We  should  scarcely 
recognize  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  beheaded  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  1539,  as  Carey,  since  Lodge 
tells  us,  in  the  memoir  of  him  in  his  'Por- 
traits,' that  he  sprang  from  the  "ancient 
baronial  House  of  (Jarru,  or  Carew,  in 
Devonshire."  Nor  should  we,  detect  the 
celebrated  Bampfylde  Moore  Carew,  king 
of  the  gipsies,  under  the  name  Carey. 
There  is  much  controversy  as  to  whether 


the  great  poet's  name  should  be  pronounced 
Cowper  or  Cooper,  though  I  never  heard  any 
question  as  to  that  of  Earl   Cowley.    The 
English  language  abounds  with  anomalies. 
JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
New  bourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

A.  HEPPLEWHITE,  DESIGNER  OF  FURNITURE 
(9th  8.  x.  128). — A  facsimile  of  a  page  of  Hep- 
plewhite's '  Cabinet  Maker's  Guide,'  published 
in  1787,  will  be  found  upon  p.  193  (curiously 
this  particular  illustration  is  not  indexed  in 
the  volume)  of  Litchfield's  '  Illustrated  His 
tory  of  Furniture '  (1892).  The  author,  after 
referring  to  Chippendale,  says  : — 

"  Other  well-known  designers  and  manufacturers 
of  this  time  were  'Hepplewhite,  who  published  a 
book  of  designs  very  similar  to  those  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  Matthias  Lock A  copy  of  Hepple- 

white's  book,  in  the  author's  possession  (published 
in  1789),  contains  300  designs  'of  every  article  of 
household  furniture  of  the  newest  and  most  approved 
designs,'  and  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  from  his 
preface  to  illustrate  the  high  esteem  in  which 
English  cabinet  work  was  held  at  this  time." 

Here  follows  the  <juotation. 

"  A  selection  of  designs  from  his  book  are  given, 
and  it  will  be  useful  to  compare  them  with  those  of 
other  contemporary  makers.  From  such  a  com- 
parison it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  progress  from  the 
rococo  of  Chippendale  to  the  more  severe  lines  of 
Sheraton,  Hepplewhite  forms  a  connecting  link 
between  the  two." 

Some  illustrations  of  his  work  and  much 
interesting  matter  about  the  maker  follow. 

HARRY  HEMS. 
Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

"  LUPO-MANNARO  "  (9th  S.  ix.  329,  476;  x. 
34).— The  belief,  says  Thomas  Wright  in  his 
edition  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (1863,  p.  79), 
in  men  who  could  transform  themselves  into 
wolves  was  a  very  prevalent  superstition, 
not  only  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  in  much 
more  recent  times,  and  formed  part  of 
the  witchcraft  superstitions  from  which 
plenty  of  stories  like  that  told  by  Giraldus 
"of  a  wolf  which  conversed  with  a  priest" 
could  be  collected.  In  England,  where 
wolves  have  long  disappeared,  the  witches  of 
late  times  turned  themselves  into  hares.  (See 
also  Scott's  '  Demonology,'  1831,  p.  279.)  The 
following  is,  I  think,  a  hitherto  unnoticed 
account  of  Dutch  and  German  were-wolves 
of  comparatively  late  date.  It  is  from  the 
Weekly  Journal  of  1  February,  1718: — 

"  Letters  from  Over-Yssel  in  the  United  Provinces 
say  that  many  hundreds  of  the  Peasants  there  have 
made  a  strick  Search  in  the  Woods  and  Mountains 
in  quest  of  more  Creatures  of  the  Kind  of  the  young 
wild  Woman  which  they  lately  took  near  the  Lord- 
ship of  Cranenbourg ;  but  finding  none,  the  more 
Judicious  take  her  to  be  the  Issue  of  some  deceased 
Were -Wolves,  which  are  certain  Sorcerers,  W|IQ 
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haying  anointed  their  Bodies,  with  an  Oyntment 
which  they  make  by  the  Instinct  of  the  Devil,  and 
putting  on  a  certain  enchanted  Girdle,  do  not  only 
unto  the  View  of  others  seem  as  Wolves,  but  to 
their  own  thinking  have  both  the  Shape  and  Nature 
of  Wolves,  so  long  as  they  wear  it ;  and  they  do 
dispose  of  themselves  as  very  Wolves  in  worrying 
and  killing ;  and  mostly  humane  Creatures.  Of 
such,  sundry  have  been  taken  and  executed  in 
several  Parts  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands. 
One  Peter  Stump  (as  you  may  read  in  Verstegan's 
'Antiquities,'  pag.  237)  for  being  a  Were- Wolf,  and 
having  kill'd  13  Children,  two  Women,  and  one 
Man,  was  at  Bedbur,  not  far  from  Cullen,  in  the 
Year  1589,  put  unto  a  very  terrible  Death.  The 
Flesh  of  divers  Parts  of  his  Body  was  pull'd  out 
with  hot  Iron  Tongs,  his  Arms,  Thighs,  and  Legs 
broken  on  a  Wheel,  and  his  Carcass  lastly  burnt. 
He  died  with  very  great  Remorse,  desiring  that 
his  Body  might  not  be  spar'd  from  any  Torment,  so 
his  Soul  might  be  sav'd.  A  little  after  this  a  young 
Gentleman  of  about  20  Years  of  Age,  being  un- 
happily seduc'd  to  be  in  this  infernal  Gang  of  Were- 
Men  or  Sorcerers,  was  hang'd  at  Vienna,  and  whilst 
he  was  hanging,  a  Beard  as  white  as  Snow  imme- 
diately sprung  from  his  Chin  down  to  his  Waste,  to 
the  Admiration  and  Astonishment  of  all  the  Spec- 
tators ;  the  News  whereof  being  carried  to  the 
Emperor,  who  call'd  several  wise  Men  together  to 
give  their  Opinion  of  this  Prodigy,  they  conjectur'd, 
that  if  this  young  Man  had  not  offended  against  the 
Laws  of  his  Country,  he  might  by  leading  a  good 
Life  have  lived  to  that  Age,  which  would  have 
deserv'd  such  a  Beard  as  then  appear'd  upon  him 
at  his  Execution :  And  by  this  Example  we  may  see 
that  Wicked  Men  may  cut  off  their  Days,  long 
before  the  appointed  Time  allotted  them  by  Nature." 
J.  HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

Webster,  in  his  very  powerful  drama  'The 
Duchess  of  Malfi,'  alludes  to  this  terrible 
superstition  : — 

Doctor.  A  very  pestilent  disease,  my  lord, 
They  call  it  lycanthropia. 

Pescara.  What 's  that  ? 

I  need  a  dictionary  to 't. 

Doctor.  I  '11  tell  you. 

In  those  that  are  poasess'd  with't  there  o'erflows 
Such  melancholy  humour,  they  imagine 
Themselves  to  be  transformed  into  wolves  ; 
Steal  forth  to  church-yards  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  dig  dead  bodies  up  :  as  two  nights  since 
One  met  the  duke  'bout  midnight  in  a  lane 
Behind  Saint  Mark's  church,  with  the  leg  of  a  man 
Upon  his  shoulder ;  and  he  howl'd  fearfully  • 
Said  he  was  a  W9lf,  only  the  difference 
Was,  a  wolf's  skin  was  hairy  on  the  outside, 
His  on  the  inside;  bade  them  take  their  swords 
Kip  up  his  flesh,  and  try  ;  straight  I  was  sent  for 
And  having  mmister'd  to  him,  found  his  grace 
Very  well  recover'd.  Act  V.  sc.  ii. 

O.lnir  ?empion>'  a  wild  set  of  vei>ses  which 
bir  Walter  Scott  was  the  first  to  publish  and 
which  he  suggests  may  be  an  old  metrical 
romance  surviving  only  in  ballad  form,  the 
were- wolf  occurs  : — 

0  was  it  warwolf  in  the  wood  ? 

Or  was  it  mermaid  in  the  sea  ? 
Or  was  it  man  or  vile  woman, 
My  ain  true  love,  that  misshaped  thee  ? 


It  wasna  warwolf  in  the  wood, 

Nor  was  it  mermaid  in  the  sea ; 
But  it  was  my  wicked  stepmother, 
And  wae  and  weary  may  she  be  ! 

'  Minstrelsy  of  Scottish  Border,'  ed.  1862, 
vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  246. 

In  Morris's  '  Life  of  St.  Patrick '  we  read 
of  a  man  assuming  the  shape  of  a  wolf,  but 
as  I  do  not  remember  the  authority  for  the 
tale,  if  one  be  given,  I  cannot  make  even  a 
guess  as  to  its  age.  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
writes  of  a  man  and  a  woman  being  changed 
into  wolves  (Rolls  Series,  vol.  v.  p.  101). 

Some  interesting  information  on  this  sub- 
ject occurs  in  Henri  Gaidoz,  '  La  Rage  efc 
St.  Hubert,'  pp.  110-12. 

Edward  I.  possessed  a  war-engine  called 
"  the  warwolf,"  which  was  used  at  the  siege 
of  Stirling  Castle  (Andrew  Lang,  'Hist,  of 
Scotland,'  i.  193).  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

'  CASTE  ' :  PROTOTYPES  OF  THE  CHARACTERS 
(9th  S.  x.  108). — I  can  remember  many  years 
ago,  I  think  in  1858  or  1859,  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Don  coming  to  Aberdeen  and  acting  in 
the  farce  '  Used  Up,'  in  which  Sir  William 
sustained  the  part  of  Sir  Charles  Coldstream, 
a  favourite  role  of  Charles  J.  Mathews. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  emigrated  to  Aus- 
tralia. In  Solly's  '  Index  of  Hereditary 
Titles  of  Honour '  may  be  found  : — 

"  Don  of  Newtondon,  Berwick.—  Don,  Bart.,  S., 
1667  till  1862.—  Wauchope.  Took  name  of  Don- 
Wauchope,  1862." 

This  may  perhaps  be  the  same  family. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

JAMES  ANDERTON  (9th  S.  x.  87). —  James 
Anderson  (not  Anderton)  was  born  at  Edin- 
burgh 5  August,  1662,  his  father  being  the 
Rev.  Patrick  Anderson,  who  was  ejected  from 
his  church  at  the  Restoration,  and  who  held 
a  conventicle  at  Edinburgh,  for  which  he 
suffered  imprisonment  on  the  Bass  Rock. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  James  obtained  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, and  three  years  later,  having  served 
his  law  apprenticeship  with  Sir  Hugh  Pater- 
son,  W.S.,  of  Bannockburn,  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Writers  to  the  Signet.  He 
first  appeared  before  the  public  in  1705,  pub- 
lishing 'An  Historical  Essay,  showing  that 
the  Crown  and  Kingdom  of  Scotland  is  Im- 
perial and  Independent,'  confuting  the  mis- 
takes and  misrepresentations  of  Drake's 
'  Historia  Anglo  -  Scotia '  and  Attwood's 
'Superiority  of  the  Crown  of  England  over 
the  Crown  of  Scotland,'  both  these  books 
being  ordered  by  the  Scots  Parliament  to  be 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  On  10 
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August  (not  the  21st),  1705,  he  was  thanked 
by  the  Parliament,  which  voted  hiin  400£. 
Further,  the  same  Parliament  accepted  his 
proposal  for  engraving  and  publishing  the 
ancient  charters  and  great  seals  of  Scotland, 
and  voted  him  altogether  1,350^.,  besides 
recommending  him  to  the  queen  "as  a  per- 
son meriting  her  gracious  favour."  But  it  is 
doubtful  if  all  the  latter  sum  voted  was  paid 
to  him.  He  was  appointed  Postmaster- 
General  for  Scotland  in  17lS,  but  was  super- 
seded two  and  a  half  years  later,  for  some 
reason  not  evident.  In  1727-8  he  brought 
out  four  volumes  entitled  'Collections  relat- 
ing to  the  History  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scot- 
land,' and  in  the  latter  year  he  died  in  London 
of  apoplexy.  The  foregoing  details  are  taken 
from  the  '  Life  of  Thomas  Ruddiman,'  by 
George  Chalmers,  London,  1794,  and  are  but 
a  few  of  the  many  relating  to  Anderson 
in  that  book.  I  should  be  glad  to  make 
a  full  extract  for  MR.  PINK  if  he  desires  me 
to  do  so.  J.  J.  BELL. 

Northcote,  Dowanhill,  Glasgow. 

Anderton  is  clearly  a  misprint  for  Ander- 
son. There  is  a  full  life  of  James  Anderson 
(1662-1728)  in  the  'D.N.B.,'  i.  378  gqq.,  in 
which  special  mention  is  made  of  his  answer 
to  Atwood.  At  p.  220  of  the  Portland  MSS. 
(Hist.  MSS.  Comm.),  vol.  iv.,  there  is  an 
abstract  of  an  interesting  letter  from  William 
Greg,  afterwards  executed  for  high  treason, 
to  Harley  : — 

"  Lest  they  [the  Commissioners  of  the  Council  of 
Trade]  should  not  meet  again  in  the  same  giving 
humour  they  happened  to  be  in  yesterday,  a  couple 
of  authors  came  to  be  considered  for  good  services 
to  their  native  country  :  and  these  were  Mr. 
Hodges  who,  beside  the  400/.  sterling  ordered  him, 
might  also  have  expected,  had  he  been  here,  the 
thanks  of  the  House,  which  Mr.  Anderson,  the 
other  champion,  had,  together  with  a  promise  of 
the  like  reward,  which,  in  the  present  low  ebb  of 
the  Treasury,  cannot  be  so  readily  paid  as  was  the 
tribute  of  thanks.  Mr.  Atwood's  book,  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  latter  of  these  gentlemen  to 
draw  his  pen,  is  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hand  of 
the  hangman." 

The  article  on  William  Atwood  in  the 
'D.N.B.,'  i.  243,  states  that  the  date  of 
Atwood's  death  is  uncertain,  and  suggests 
1705  Hearne,  'Remarks  and  Collections,' 
iii.  475,  22  October,  1712,  writes  :— 

"  Mr  Atwood,  of  Grey's  Inn,  is  dead.  He  was 
Esqr.  He  writ  several  books  (very  well)  about  the 
Sovereignty  of  Scotland.  He  was  a  learned  Anti- 
quary, and  a  very  curious  Man." 

This  gives  the  approximate  date  of  death. 

"*C.  E.  D. 

LIME-TREE  (9th  S.  viii.  42  ;  x.  77).— This  tree 
has  a  flower,  but,  like  that  of  the  beech  and  the 


elm,  it  is  green,  and  hangs  in  loose  bunches 
of  three  or  more  stalked  blossoms  from  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf-spray.  It  is  con- 
spicuous on  account  rather  of  its  yellowish- 
green  bracteas  than  of  its  small  flowers.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Selborne  Society, 
held  on  29  May  last,  Lord  Avebury  in  the 
course  of  his  address  said  : — 

"  Many  people  do  not  seem  to  know  that  all  trees 
have  flowers.  This  is  no  doubt  because  in  many  of 
them — oaks,  elms,  beech,  ash,  and  others— they  are 
small  and  green.  Indeed,  speaking  generally,  we 
may  say  that  when  the  pollen  is  carried  from  one 
flower  to  another  by  the  wind  the  flowers  are  small 
and  green.  Every  one  must  have  noticed  the  great 
clouds  of  pollen  produced  by  Scotch  firs.  On  the 
contrary,  when  it  -is  carried  by  insects  much 
economy  is  effected.  In  such  cases  it  is  an  advan- 
tage that  flowers  should  be  of  a  different  colour 
from  the  leaves,  because  it  renders  them  more  con- 
spicuous to  the  insects.  The  scent  acts  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  honey  gives  the  insects  a  definite  in- 
ducement for  their  visits." — Nature  Notes^  July. 

J.    HOLDEN    MACMlCHAEL. 

BROWN  FAMILY  /9th  S.  ix.  228,  352).— MR. 
WIENHOLT  does  ne/C  give  any  date;  and  con- 
sequently it  is  almost  impossible  to  fix  the 
identity  of  the  Major- General  Brown  about 
whom  he  seeks  information.  In  the  year  1881 
alone,  for  instance,  there  lived  several  majors- 
general  of  that  name,  others  of  the  name 
of  Browne  and  in  other  years  there  were  still 
others  of  both  names.  Possibly  the  following 
list  of  general  officers  in  1881  may  supply  the 
information  needed : — 

Major-General  David  Brown.  Served  in 
Burmese  war  1852-3 ;  at  relief  of  Pegu. 
Madras  Infantry.  Address,  The  Firs,  Murth, 
near  Aberdeen.  Married  in  1879  Eleanor 
Frances,  eld.  dau.  of  Thomas  Hobbs  Williams, 
Sowdon,  Lympstone,  S.  Devon. 

Maior-General  George  Gleig  Brown,  R.A. 
(Bombay).  Served  in  Indian  Mutiny ;  at 
capture  of  Awah  and  Somgoneer.  Retired 
1879  as  lieutenant-colonel. 

Major-General  George  Rodney  Brown,  R.A. 
(Bengal).  Served  in  Punjab  campaign  1848- 
1849  ;  present  at  Sadoolapore,  Chillian wallah, 
and  Goojerat.  Retired  1878. 

Major-General  William  Tod  Brown,  C.B., 
R.A.  (Bengal).  Served  in  Punjab  campaign 
1848-9  ;  in  charge  of  Lord  Clyde's  siege-train 
in  Indian  Mutiny;  assistant  adjutant-general 
of  R.A.  1875-8. 

Major-General  John  Henry  Brown,  R.A. 
Served  in  Crimean  war  1854,  at  siege  of 
Sebastopol. 

General  William  Gustavus  Brown.  Served 
in  Punjab  campaign,  at  Sadoolapore,  Chillian- 
wallah,  and  Goojerat ;  colonel  83rd  Foot  from 
1873.  Retired  1879. 
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Surgeon-General  Sir  John  Campbell  Brown, 
K.C.B.  Retired  (Bengal)  1876. 

Major-General  Andrew  Browne,  UK,  son 
of  late  A.  Browne,  Moyville,  Gal  way,  MJ'. 
Served  in  Crimean  war :  in  China  war  1860. 
Knt.  Leg.  Hon.  and  Medjidie. 

Major-General  Charles  Frederick  Browne, 
late  Bengal  Staff  Corps. 

Maior-General  Henry  Ralph  Browne,  late 
63rd  Foot,  J.P.  Flintshire.  At  Agra  1875-80 
as  brigadier-general. 

Major-General  James  Frankfort  Manners 
Browne,  C.B.,  RE.,  son  of  Hon.  and  Very 
Kev.  H.  M.  Browne,  Dean  of  Lismore  (son  of 
second  Lord  Kilmaine  and  Hon.  Catherine, 
daughter  of  first  Viscount  Frankfort  de 
Montmorency) ;  b.  1823 ;  Knt.  Leg.  Hon. 
and  Medjidie ;  Governor  of  Woolwich  Royal 
Military  Academy  from  1880. 

Lieut.-General  (late  Field  -  Marshal)  Sir 
Samuel  James  Browne,  V.C.,  K.C.B.,  &c. 
Served  in  Punjab  campaign  1848-9,  at 
Chillianwallah,  Goojerat,  &c. 

General  Walter  John  Browne,  C.B.,  Bom- 
bay Infantry.  Retired  1878. 

RONALD  DIXON. 

46,  Marlborough  Avenue,  Hull. 

"  ENDORSEMENT  " :  "  DORSO  -  VENTRALITY  ' 
(9th  S.  ix.  64,  212,  331,  415 ;  x.  93).— As  you 
have  returned  to  this  subject,  perhaps  I  may 
call  attention  to  Rex  v.  Bigg  in  1717,  where  a 
prisoner  was  indicted  for  rasing  out  an  en- 
dorsement on  a  bank  bill  (a  felony  by  an  Act 
of  1697).  The  jury  found  that  since  1696 

"  the  way  that  was  only  used  was  to  write  all  the 
payments  of  any  part  of  the  money  paid  upon  these 
notes  upon  and  across  the  writing  of  the  said  notes 

and  that  such  inscriptions  from 1696  hitherto 

have  been  and  are  commonly  called  indorsements." 

Prisoner's  counsel  argued  strongly  before  al 
the  judges  that  such  writing  could  not  be  an 
"indorsement."     This    being,   said    he,    th 
plain  signification  of  the  word  in  the  common 
use  of  it,  manifestly  implied  from  its  deriva 
tion,  how,  then,  can  it  signify  any  thing  written 
on  the  face  and  inside  and  not  on  the  bad 
side  of  the  note  1    Nevertheless,  prisoner  wa 
convicted,   sentenced    to   death,  and  trans 
ported.    The  case  is  reported  1  Strange,  18 
and  much  more  fully  3  Peere  Williams,  419. 
HERMAN  COHEN. 

TEDULA,  A  BIRD  (9th  S.  ix.  389,  433,  516 
x.  53).— Apart  from  the  fact  that  tedula  ha 
not  been  proved  to  be  a  genuine  word,  ther 
is  no  "common  element"  -edula,  etymo 
logically,  in  the  bird-words  quoted  by  ME 
C.  S.  WARD.  All  that  is  common  is  th 
diminutive  suffix  -u-la  (Indo-European  -LO 
Fic-ed-u-la,  little  fig-eater,  has  two  stem 


-suffix;  moned-u-la  and  nited-u-la  (if  from 
noneo  and  niteo\  one  stem  +  suffix.  Querque- 
ula  is  said  by  the  unreliable  Ainsworth  to 
e  a  diminutive  of  the  Lat.  form  of  the 
ecus,  of  Kep/a's  C?  Kep/cos) ;  but  the  above  ex- 
mples  will  suffice.  H.  P.  L. 

LATIN  VERSES  (9th  S.  ix.  447;  x  16).- 
Aulus  Gellius  (xix.  9)  quotes  these  verses 
is  by  Valerius  J^dituus.  In  Martin  Hertz's 
arger  edition  of  Gellius  (1885)  they  are 
jjiven  thus : — 
Qui  faculam  prsefers,  Phileros,  quae  nil  opus  nobis? 

Ibimus  sic,  lucet  pectore  flamma  satis, 
stam  nam  potis  est  vis  steva  exstinguere  venti 

Aut  imber  cselo  candidus  prsecipitans, 
At  contra  hunc  ignem  Veneris,  nisi  si  Venus  ipsa, 

Nullast  quse  possit  vis  alia  opprimere. 

In  his  smaller  edition  of  1886  Hertz  reads 
non,  not  nam,  in  the  third  line.  Even  should 
bhe  reference  for  the  quotation  have  already 
)een  supplied,  it  may  possibly  be  of  interest 
to  have  the  lines  in  full. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

The  University,  Adelaide,  S.  Australia. 

"  TRESSHER  "  (9th  S.  x.  47).— I  would  seek  to 
connect  "tressher"  with  "treasure,"  a  com- 
mon patronymic,  he  acting  as  a  sort  of  clerk 
^parish  clerk)  to  the  incumbent,  who  appa- 
rently was  non-resident,  perhaps  as  an 
absentee  on  account  of  religion.  The  date 
given  of  1560  is  just  at  the  commencement 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  the  influence  of 
Queen  Mary  would  still  be  current  among 
the  clergy.  ABSENS. 

MALLET  USED  BY  SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN 
(9th  S.  ix.  346,  493 ;  x.  17,  136).— I  should  be 
sorry  to  think  that  the  proofs  in  support  of 
the  assertion  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  be- 
longed to  the  Masonic  body  are  inconclusive. 
The  weight  of  testimony  is  in  favour  of  the 
generally  accepted  assertion  that  he  was 
elected  Grand  Master  in  1685,  and  so  con- 
tinued (with  the  exception  of  one  year)  until 
the  death  of  King  William  III.  in  1702,  whilst 
there  is  probability  that  he  remained  in  office 
till  a  later  year.  Sir  Christopher's  star  de- 
clined after  the  death  of  his  patron,  friend, 
and  brother-Mason  King  William,  and  dis- 
putes became  acute  between  the  former  and 
the  commissioners  for  rebuilding  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  the  commissioners  having  the 
material  advantage,  and  succeeding  in  effect- 
ing the  dismissal  of  Sir  Christopher  from  his 
office  of  Surveyor  of  Public  Works  in  1719. 
One  Benson  was  appointed  to  the  office,  but 
was  afterwards  dismissed  in  disgrace,  and  his 
only  fame  is  to  be  found  in  a  passing  allusion 
to  him  in  the  '  Dunciad.'  The  statement  has 
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been  made  that  King  George  I.  superseded 
Wren  in  his  office  of  Grand  Master  of  the 
Freemasons  also  in  favour  of  Benson,  and 
that  to  the  just  resentment  thus  engendered 
the  secession  from  the  Masonic  body  of  many 
of  its  best  members  and  its  decadence  for 
several  years  were  to  be  attributed. 

W.  B.  H. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Bewleys  of  Cumberland  and  their  Irish  and 
other  Descendants.  By  Sir  Edmund  Thomas 
Bewley,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Dublin,  William  McGee.) 
RKADERS  of  'N.  &  Q.'  have  not  forgotten  the 
valuable  article  on  '  Beau  lieu  as  a  Place-Name  ' 
contributed  by  SIR  EDMUND  THOMAS  BEWLEY  to 
9th  S.  viii.  3J7.  The  fruitful  and  important 
researches  to  which  that  article  is  due  were  under- 
taken in  connexion  with  the  genealogical  work  now 
issued.  To  Londoners  and  Southern  Englishmen 
generally  Beaulieu—  pronounced  Bewley—  with  its 
renowned  Abbey  and  its  Palace  House,  the  stately 
and  hospitable  seat  of  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu, 
seems  to  enjoy  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  name.  As 
Sir  Edmund  has  shown,  however,  Beaulieu  (immor- 
talized in  '  The  Armada  '  by  Macaulay,  who,  how- 
ever, neglects  the  popular  pronunciation),  or  Bewley, 
answering  to  the  Latin  beUus  /OCM.S,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Britain,  and  is  constantly  applied 
to  monastic  or  ecclesiastical  sites.  Analogies 
are  found  in  Beaumont  (Bellus  Mons),  Clairlieu 
(Clarus  Locus),  Clairvaux  (Clara  Vallis),  Vaucluse 
(Vallis  Clausa),  &c.  Beaulieu  or  Bewley,  which 
is  a  family  name  derived  from  a  place  so  called, 
exists  in  widely  separated  localities.  In  many 
cases—  most  cases  even  —  it  would  seem  there  is  no 
connexion  between  the  De  Beaulieus  or  Bewleys  of 
one  county  and  those  of  another.  Sir  Edmund, 
who  supplies  this  history  of  the  De  Beaulieus  or 
Bewleys  of  Cumberland,  afterwards  of  Ireland,  dis- 
claims, for  instance,  all  connexion  with  those  of 
Lincolnshire.  No  fewer  than  forty  different  ways 
of  spelling  the  name  of  the  Cumberland  family  are 
quoted  from  patent  court,  and  subsidy  rolls,  letters 
patent,  Parliamentary  writs,  deeds,  &c.,  without, 
possibly,  exhausting  the  list.  The  earliest  mention 
is  in  Subsidy  Rolls  of  6  Edward  III.  (1332),  wherein 
it  appears  variously  as  De  Beaulieu  and  De  Beulew. 
Bewleugh  occurs  in  a  patent  roll  of  14  Henry  VIII.  ; 
Bewnley  in  State  papers  of  the  same  reign  ;  and 
Bowlie  in  Muster  Rolls  of  23  Elizabeth.  First 
heard  of  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III  ,  the  De 
Beaulieus  of  Cumberland  are  believed  to  have 
come  from  the  chateau  (subsequently  a  village) 
of  Beaulieu,  near  Havre,  in  the  province  of 
Hainault.  What  can  be  traced  of  the  history  of 
this  family  is  given,  including  a  mention  by  Froissart, 
who  was  born  at  Valenciennes,  in  Hainault, 
not  far  from  the  chateau  of  Beaulieu.  Froissart 
mentions  the  capture  by  the  English  of  "Messire 
Guillaume  des  Bordes,  en  bon  conuenant,  d'.un 
Escuyer  de  Haynaut,  appele  Guillaume  de  Beau- 
lieu,  appert  Ho'mes  d'armes,  &  qui  grand  temp 
auoit  geu  Anglois,  es  forteresses  de  Calais."  Sir 
Edmund  calls  the  leader  and  companion  in 
misfortune  of  Guillaume  de  Beaulieu,  Guillaume 
de  Bourdes.  The  name  is,  however,  Des  Bourdes, 


not  only  in  the  edition  of  Denis  Savvage,  from 
which  he  quotes,  but  in  the  earlier  edition  of 
Froissart  of  1505.  Sir  Edmund  establishes  the 
presence  of  a  De  Beaulieu  of  Hainault  in  the 
retinue  of  Queen  Philippa  of  Hainault,  the  spouse 
of  Edward  III.,  shows  that  he  was  likely  to  be 
rewarded  for  his  services,  and  proves  that  at  this 
time  the  De  Beaulieus  established  themselves  in 
Cumberland.  The  argument  is  more  than  tenable, 
but  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  trace  it  in  Sir 
Edmund's  book.  Thomas  de  Beaulieu,  of  Thistle- 
thwaite  parish,  of  Castle  Sowerby  Cumberland, 
appears  in  the  Subsidy  Rolls  of  1332-40.  The  sub- 
sequent career  of  the  Bewleys  we  cannot  follow. 
So  many  important  offices  were  held  by  them  and 
such  benefits  were  received  from  the  Crown  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  that  of  Henry  VIII., 
that  the  course  of  descent  of  the  main  line  can  be 
traced  with  what  virtually  amounts  to  certainty. 
The  Bewleys  of  Woodhalland  Ratcliffe,  Hull,  became 
adherents  of  George  Fox,  and  underwent  distraint 
and  imprisonment  for  refusal  to  pay  tithes.  In. 
addition  to  the  Bewleys  now  settled  in  Ireland 
there  are  many  domiciled  in  the  United  States. 
The  interesting  volume  is  enriched  with  portraits, 
arms,  and  other  illustrations,  and  with  admirably 
executed  pedigrees. 

La  Caricature  en  Angleterre.     Par  Augustin  Filon. 

(Paris,  Hachette.)     '* 

M.  FILON,  who  possesses  knowledge  of  our  stage 
remarkable  in  a  foreigner  and  not  common  in 
a  native,  is  even  better  equipped  with  regard 
to  our  caricaturists.  Of  these  he  has  made  a 
close  study,  and  he.  has  written  concerning  them 
a  work  which  is  at  once  erudite  and  interesting. 
After  some  preliminary  chapters  devoted  to  the 
grotesque  or  fantastic  illustrations  of  mediaeval 
times,  he  begins  with  Hogarth  a  series  of  descrip- 
tions, criticisms,  and  analyses  which  end  with 
John  Leech.  What  is  said  concerning  Hogarth  as 
chroniqueur  and  dramaturge  is  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, and  a  high  appreciation  is  shown  of  Rowland- 
son,  Gillray,  and  Cruikshank.  Had  M.  Filon's  know- 
ledge of  English  life  and  thought  been  equal  to  that 
he  possesses  of  the  works  with  which  he  specially 
deals,  his  book,  which  is  thorough  in  treatment, 
might  have  been  useful  to  English  students.  Such 
knowledge  few  foreigners  possess ;  and  the  mistakes 
in  his  volume  will  narrow  its  use  to  French  readers, 
to  whom  the  spirit  in  which  much  of  it  is  written 
is  but  too  likely  to  commend  it.  The  number  of 
errors  of  no  particular  significance  is  great.  "  Per- 
dita"  Robinson  M'as  not,  we  believe,  named  Mary 
Ann;  "George  Sellwyn"  is  not  the  name  of  "  le 
mondain  imperturbable,  qui,  a  soixante  ans,  se 
decouvre  un  cceur  " ;  George  IV.  did  not  take  lessons 
"  du  vieux  Matthews";  the  "Southsea  Bubble"  is 
not  the  same  as  the  South  Sea  Bubble  ;  the  tale  of 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Jordtin,  though  often  told,  is 
inaccurate  ;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  not  "  le  porteur 
du  plus  vieux  titre  anglais."  "Miss  Gunnings" 
is  not  a  singular  name.  The  Miss  Gunning 
who  is  accused  of  falsifying  a  letter  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  husband  was  a  niece 
of  Elizabeth  Gunning,  Duchess  of  Hamilton, 
and  Maria,  Countess  of  Coventry,  commonly 
known  as  the  beautiful  Miss  Gunnings.  The 
Pantheon  was  originally  in  Oxford  Road  [  Walpole], 
where  the  present  building  stands,  and  not  at  the 
corner  of  Regent  Street.  Brighton  was  not  called 
"Brigh  therm  stone."  In  "BateDarley  "  it  is  difficult 
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to  recognize  "  the  fighting  parson,"  Sir  Henry  Bate 
Dudley.  Many  of  these  mistakes  are  trivial.  I  hey 
would  be  unworthy  of  mention  were  it  not  that 
they  are  indicative  of  a  sort  of  inexactitude  that 
we  regret  in  one  who  found*  on  caricatures  and 
satires  a  wholesale  arraignment  of  England.  M. 
Filon  is,  in  fact,  hurt  with  the  things  that  our 
caricaturists  published  concerning  Prance.  Me 
demands  of  himself  "  ce  que  penseraient  les  Anglais 
d'un  de  nos  caricaturistes  qui  traiterait  aujourd  hui 
leur  roi  comme  John  Leech  a  trait6  nos  souverams. 
The  answer  to  such  self-communing  has  been  given 
of  late.  The  work  of  M.  Filon  is  written  for  French- 
men, and  will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  them.  It 
will  do  nothing  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
between  two  countries,  but  is  rather  calculated,  by 
taking  as  outbursts  of  national  rancour  what  had 
no  such  significance,  to  cause  further  misunder- 
standing and  mistrust. 

The  Reader's  Handbook..  By  the  Rev.  E.  Cobham 
Brewer,  LL.D.  A  New  Edition,  revised.  (Chatto 
&  Windus.) 

THE  present  edition  of  Brewer's  '  Reader's  Hand- 
book professes  to  be  revised  by  the  authors 
daughter,  Mrs.  Nellie  Cobham  Hayman.  The  task 
of  revision  cannot  have  been  arduous,  since  the 
number  of  pages  and  lines  in  the  body  of  the  book,  in 
this  and  in  the  previous  edition,  is  all  but  identical, 
and  slight  inaccuracies  of  cataloguing  are  repeated. 
Under  '  Adbaldar '  .thus  appears  in  both  editions 
with  a  wrong  reference  the  Abdaldar  of  Southey's 
'  Thalaba  the  Destroyer.'  On  the  other  hand,  the 
appendixes,  which  constituted  the  weakest  and 
least  satisfactory  portion  of  the  previous  issue,  are 
now  omitted,  with  a  great  gain  to  space,  and  the 
book  is  at  once  more  portable  and  more  trustworthy. 
Readers  of '  N.  &  Q.,  from  whose  pages  much  of  the 
information  is  gleaned,  are  in  a  position  to  estimate 
aright  the  claims  of  the  work. 

Devon  Notes  and  Queries:  a  Quarterly  Journal 
devoted  to  the  Local  History,  Biography,  and 
Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Devon.  Edited  by 
P.  F.  S.  Amery,  John  S.  Amery.  and  J.  Brooking 
Rowe.— July.  (Exeter,  Commin.) 
THE  people  of  Devonshire,  though  like  the  rest  of 
us  they  have  permitted  much  wanton  destruction, 
have  always  taken  a  far  deeper  interest  in  the  past 
of  their  county  than  some  of  their  neighbours,  and 
as  a  consequence  their  Notes  and  Queries,  a 
quarterly  publication  devoted  to  Devonshire  his- 
tory, in  the  wide  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  well- 
written  and  interesting  journal.  Mr.  G.  L.  Boundy 
contributes  a  good  paper  on  the  water-sellers  of 
Exeter,  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of  "Billy" 
Wotton,  one  of  the  last  of  these  old  worthies, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  vessel  which  we  surmise 
contained  something  more  potent  than  the  fluid  he 
vended.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  Exeter 
Water  Company,  the  date  of  which  is  not  a  remote 
one,  worn-out  old  men  and  women  got  their  living  by 
selling  water  for  washing,  not  for  drinking  purposes ; 
this  they  carried  round  in  casks  mounted  on  second- 
hand wheels,  and  drawn  by  an  ass  or  a  decrepit 
horse.  Exeter  may  have  been  the  last  place  of 
importance  where  this  primitive  trade  nourished, 
but  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  so.  Mr.  J. 
Hambley  Rowe's  article  on  the  word  silver  in 
place-names,  though  he  has  come  to  no  definite 
conclusion,  is  useful,  because  it  draws  attention  to 


the  subject,  and  furnishes  names  of  which  silver 
Forms  a  part  which  are  commonly  forgotten.  Mr. 
Oswald  J.  Reichel  writes  on  the  same  subject.  As 
an  appendix,  Mr.  Crossing's  two  useful  works  on 
the  crosses  of  Dartmoor  and  its  borderland  are  being 
given  in  a  revised  and  combined  form.  We 
cordially  approve  of  the  arrangement,  but,  when 
finished,  we  trust  the  sheets  will  also  be  issued  in 
an  independent  volume. 

OUR  ingenious  contributor  Mr.  Alfred  F.  Robbins 
read  before  the  Institute  of  Journalists,  at  the 
Shakespeare  Theatre,  Stratford-on-Avon,  on  the 
3rd  inst.,  a  paper  on  '  Shakspeare  as  a  Journalist,' 
which  applied  nappily  to  modern  conditions  many 
quotations  from  tne  dramas. 

MR.  W.  F.  DAWSON  has  written  a  work  entitled 
'Christmas:  its  Origin  and  Associations.'  It  will 
present  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  history  of 
the  festival,  arranged  chronologically,  showing  how 
it  has  been  observed  and  celebrated  from  the  first 
century  to  the  present  day.  It  will  be  issued  by 
Mr.  Elliot  Stock. 

'NOTES   AND  QUERIKS'  FOR   SALE  (9th  S.  vii.  387, 

520  ;  viii.  76;  ix.  60,  300).— On  16  August  I  saw  in  a 
bookseller's  shop  in  Hastings  the  First  Series  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'— from  3  November,  1849,  to  29  December, 
1855 — in  twelve  volumes,  complete,  except  that  the 
index  to  vol.  i.  is  wanting,  price  2Z.  W.  S. 


to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 

Eut  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
eading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which    they   refer.      Correspondents    who    repeat 
queries    are    requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

STEER-HOPE.— 

To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new 
is  the  last  line  of  Milton's  '  Lycidas.'     Ignorance 
has  sometimes  written  "  Fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new." 

CORRIGENDUM.— 9th  S.  ix.  515,  col.  1,  1.  37,  for 
"  6th  S."  read  9th  S. 

NO  TICK. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lisher"— at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  KG. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


NOTES  ON  SKEAT'S  'CONCISE 
DICTIONARY,'  1901. 

1.  Shed. — In   the  dictionary  this  word  is 
treated  as  a  dialectal  form  of  "  shade."    The 
form  schudde  (a  shed)  in  the  '  Promptorium ' 
stands  in  the  way  of  this  equation.     M.E. 
schudde  would  represent  an  O.E.  *scydd.    For 
the  vocalization  compare  cudgel,  runnel,  rush, 
representatives  of    O.E.   cycgel,    rynel,  rysc. 
An  O.E.  scydd,  of  doubtful  meaning,  is  regis- 
tered in  the  Bos  worth -Toller  dictionary  as 
occurring  twice  in  the  charters.  It  is  possible 
that  this  word  is  the  O.E.  original  of  the 
'  Promptorium '  form.     The  Kentish  dialectal 
form  of  an  O  E.  scydd  would  quite  regularly 
be  shed,  just  as  O.E.  mys  (mice),  old  Kentish 
mes,  survives  in  Kentish  mees.     O.E.  scydd  is 
probably  the  same  word  as  Swedish  skydd, 
protection. 

2.  Enceinte. — This  is  explained  as  being  the 
equivalent  of  a  Latin  incincta  (ungirt).    It  is 
not  clear,   however,   why  a  woman  in   this 
situation  should   be  spoken  of  as  "ungirt." 
The  Italian  form  is  incinta,  and  the  word  can 
be  best  explained  from  the  Italian.    In  Fan- 
fani's  '  Vocabolario,'  1898,  we  find :  "  Incingere^ 


(1)  cingere,  circondare,  (2)  concepire,  ingravi- 
dare,  p.  pass,  incinto  gravida."  From  this 
we  see  plainly  that  the  prefix  in-  has  not  here 
a  negative  meaning. 

3.  March. — From  the  dictionary  the  student 
would  suppose  that  the  English  name  of  the 
month  was  due  immediately  to  the  Anglo- 
French  form  Marz,  and  that  the  change  of 
pronunciation  from   "  Marts  "   to    "  March  " 
happened  on   English  soil.    The  pronuncia- 
tion "  March  "  is  really  of  Picard  origin.    The 
Latin  form  was  Martins.     In  Picardy  Latin 
ti,  tj,  ce,  ci  were  pronounced  tsh,  not  ts  as  in 
Central  French.     So  our  paunch  represents 
Picard  panche,  the  Central  French  form  being 
pance  (now  panse):  Lat.  panticem.     Compare 
the  verb  launch,  Picard  lancher,  Fr.  lancer, 
Lat.  lanceare  (Ducange). 

4.  Skates.  —  The  '  Concise '    tells   us   that 
"skates"  and  the  Dutch  schaatsen  are  due 
immediately  to  Picard  French.    The  ts  pro- 
nunciation really  points  to  a  Central  French 
origin.  Compare  O.Fr.  eschace,  a  stilt  (twelfth 
century),  where  thjrc  =ts.    The  form  "scat- 
ches"    (stilts)    appears    in    Cotgrave     (s.v. 
eschasses).     "  Scatches  "  is  due  immediately 
to  the  Picard  form  escaches.      The    French 
forms  eschace,  escache  point  to  a  Romanic  type 
*skakja,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Low  Lat. 
acacia,  "stilts"  (Ducange),  a  word  probably 
of  Teutonic  origin. 

5.  Valise. — The  Fr.  valise   is  said   in   the 
'  Concise '  to  be  of  Italian  origin.     But  the 
form  valise  cannot  be  a  later  form  of  the 
It.  valigia.     The  laws  of  Italian  phonology 
show  that  this  is  an  impossible  assumption. 
Wherever  in  the  Romanic  languages  there 
are  cognate  forms  with  -s/-  ana  -gj-  the  -sj- 
forms    must    be    the    older.      Compare,  for 
instance,  Latin  phasianus,  pensionem,   occa- 
sionem  with  Italian  fagianp,  pigione,  cagione. 
So  the  Low  Latin  valisia  which   is  found 
in  Ducange  is  older  than  It.  valigia.    The 
relative  antiquity  of  the  forms  with  -sj-  is 
also  vouched  for  by  the  M.H.G.  vehs,  due  to 
valisia.      Under    the    words     "courtesan," 
"  artisan,"    and    "  partisan "    the    *  Concise ' 
makes  the    same    mistake  of  deriving  the 
French  forms  with  s  from  the  Italian  forms 
with  q. 

6.  Wallah. — This    word    is  known    to  us 
through     its     use     in     compounds,     as    in 
"Competition- wallah."    The  'Concise'  tells 
us    that    the    word    originally    meant    "an 
agent,  doer."     This  is  not  quite  accurate. 
There  is  no  proof  that  the  Hindustani  vdld 
was  originally  a  substantive.    It  is  true  that 
Dill-vald  means  a  man  of  Dilli  (Delhi),  and 
go-vdld  gvdld  a  cow-man  or    cow-herd,    go 
meaning  "  a  cow."     The  Hindustani  word, 
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however,  goes  back  to  the  Sanskrit  com- 
pound suffix  -vara-  (-vala-),  which  not 
only  denoted  the  agent,  but  was  used  in  a 
much  more  general  way  to  form  adjectives  ; 
cp.  Skt.  plvara,  Gr.  Triepos,  Triapos  (fat), 
Skt.  vid-vala  (prudent).  The  suffix  vara 
(vala)  is  due  to  -ra-  (-la-)  being  added  to 
stems  in  -van.  See  on  this  point  Whitney's 
'Grammar,'  §  1171,  Brugmann's  '  Comp. 
Gram.,'  ii.  189  (1889). 

7.  Jehovah. — The  '  Concise '  cites  a  non- 
existent, grammatically  impossible  Hebrew 
form  yahovdh.  According  to  the  Oxford 
Gesenius  the  pronunciation  Jehovah  was 
unknown  until  1520,  when  it  was  introduced 
by  Galatinus.  The  Tetragrammaton  YHWH 
occurring  in  the  Scriptures  was  regarded  by 
the  Jews  as  a  nomen  ineffabile.  It  was  never 
pronounced.  It  was  written  with  the  vowel 
points  of  Adondi  (the  Lord),  and  "  Adonai " 
was  read  wherever  YHWH  was  written. 
Our  pronunciation  "  Jehovah  "  is  due  to  a 
mistake  of  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  'Encyclopaedia  Biblica'  tells  us  that 
the  vowels  of  Elohlm  were  written  under 
the  Tetragrammaton  when  it  was  preceded 
by  Adondi ,  and  "  Elohlm  "  was  read  instead 
of  Adonai.  COMESTOR  OXONIENSIS. 


WESTMINSTER  CHANGES. 

UPON  three  previous  occasions  (8th  S.  viii.  61 ; 
9th  S.  i.  502 ;  and  9th  S.  iii.  162)  I  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  great  changes  taking  place 
in  Westminster,  and  I  now  propose  to  supple- 
ment those  notes  by  some  further  remarks ; 
for  in  the  old  city  a  very  rapid  transforma- 
tion is  going  on,  and  there  is  every  probability 
that  it  will  be  greater  before  long.  Now  that 
what  were  the  '^liberties  "  have  been  brought 
into  closer  relationship  with  what  was  always 
spoken  of  and  known  as  the  City  of  West- 
minster—the parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and 
St.  John  the  Evangelist— it  will  be  manifestly 
impossible  for  one  person  not  overburdened 
with  leisure  or  blessed  with  a  superabundance 
of  energy  and  physical  strength  to  note  all 
the  changes  in  "Greater"  Westminster.  I 
must  still  restrict  my  notes  to  the  two 
parishes  in  question,  as  I  did  in  the  former 
cases,  for  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the 
pulling  down  and  rebuilding,  the  closing  of 
old  and  the  opening  up  of  new  streets  in  the 
btrand  district  of  the  city,  is  a  work  of  such 
magnitude  that  in  itself  the  mere  noting  would 
be  a  task  of  considerable  labour  and  some  diffi 
culty,  albeit  one  that  should  be  undertaken 
and  the  result  preserved  for  future  reference 
elsewhere  than  in  the  daily  or  weekly  press 

In  my  allusion  to  the  demolition  of  the 


Emanuel  Hospital  in  James  Street  (now 
somewhat  ridiculously  renamed  Bucking- 
lam  Gate)  I  stated  that  the  block  of  build- 
.ngs  being  erected  was  to  be  called  "  Dacre 
Gardens."  This  arrangement,  as  has  been 
stated,  fell  through,  and  a  much  larger 
erection  has  been  put  up  and  called  St. 
James's  Court.  This  has  been  opened  for 
some  time,  and  is  largely  occupied,  as  are  all 
the  other  piles  of  flats  alluded  to  at  9th  S.  i. 
502.  The  ground  at  the  rear  of  Artillery 
Mansions  has  been  utilized  for  a  continua- 
tion of  this,  known  as  the  South  Block,  and 
makes  with  the  other  portion  one  of  the 
biggest  blocks  of  residential  flats  in  this 
neighbourhood,  where  they  abound.  Victoria 
Street  is  undergoing  a  great  change,  not  so 
far  as  pulling  down  is  concerned,  but  in 
alterations,  for  shop  -  fronts  are  being  put 
into  the  ground  -  floor  flats,  and  it  is  fast 
becoming  a  street  of  trade  and  traders, 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Co-operative  Society,  which  has  brought 
trade  to  this  locality  to  an  extent  little 
dreamt  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  when,  so  far  as  it  was  completed,  this 
street  was  one  of  private  residences  only. 
At  the  rear,  facing  Ashley  Place,  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  now  fast  nearing 
completion,  a  building  of  magnificent  pro- 
portions and  artistic  design,  reflecting  the 
greatest  credit  upon  the  architect,  the  late 
Mr.  J.  F.  Bentley.  Much  regret  has  been 
expressed  among  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alike  that  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  consecra- 
tion and  opening  of  his  masterly  conception, 
truly  his  magnum  opus.  Around  this  building 
has  grown  up  a  very  town  of  flats,  known  as 
Ashley  Gardens— why  or  wherefore  not  being 
at  all  clear.  There  would  appear  to  be  some- 
thing in  a  name  after  all,  for,  although  I 
believe  that  the  late  vestry  vetoed  the  name, 
it  has  been  stuck  to  in  spite  of  opposition 
and  objection.  There  are  here  two  thorough- 
fares—Ambrosden  Avenue  and  Thirleby  Road 
— without  a  house  bearing  either  name,  but 
the  houses  in  and  around  them,  in  Francis 
Street,  Coburg  Row,  and  Emery  Hill  Street, 
have  all  been  persistently  dubbed  Ashley 
Gardens. 

In  Tothill  Street,  upon  land  at  the  rear 
of  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  lately  a 
livery  stable,  some  offices  have  been  erected, 
called  Broad  Sanctuary  Chambers ;  and 
higher  up  the  street,  at  the  corner  of  New 
Tothill  Street,  down  which  it  extends  to 
St.  Margaret's  Mission  Hall,  has  been  put 
up  an  extremely  ornate  building,  called 
Sanctuary  House,  with  limited  shop  accom- 
modation ;  but  this  is  as  yet  scarcely  com- 
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plete.  Upon  this  site  formerly  resided  David 
Bower,  who  carried  on  through  a  long  series 
of  years  the  business  of  a  baker,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  James,  who  was  a 
tax  collector.  There  was  also  here  an  old- 
established  chemist's  business,  lately  kept 
by  Mr.  George  Reade,  now  of  York  Street. 
An  inscription  over  the  shop  door  stated 
"Established  1790,"  and  from  that  time  the 
occupants  had  been  Messrs.  Mounsey,  Green, 
Saxby,  Chaplin,  and  the  late  proprietor.  A 
well  -  known  landmark  was  an  elaborately 
carved  and  gilded  eagle  displayed  over  the 
door.  At  the  opposite  corner  of  New  Tothill 
Street  the  houses  are  demolished  down  to  and 
including  No.  4,  Tothill  Street,  in  which  the 
old  dramatist  Thomas  Southerne  resided  for 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  and  where  he 
died  in  May,  1746,  aged  eighty-eight.  There 
also,  in  our  own  time,  an  old  Westminster 
worthy  of  great  liberality — William  Girdler 
Mucklow — carried  on  business  as  an  oilman 
and  colourman  for  many  years,  as  did  his 
father  before  him.  I  recorded  some  par- 
ticulars of  this  house  at  9th  S.  vi.  183.  There 
was  a  stone  between  the  two  centre  windows 
on  the  second  floor,  having  the  date  1761 
upon  it,  and  I  hope  that  this  will  be  inserted 
(as  near  its  old  position  as  practicable)  in 
the  building  about  to  be  erected.  This 
side  of  New  Tothill  Street  is  also  cleared 
down  to  a  recently  erected  building,  Dacre 
House,  at  the  corner  of  Dacre  Street.  No 
regrets  are  conjured  up  by  this  clearance, 
for  the  houses  had  become  an  eyesore,  if  not 
a  positive  nuisance,  from  their  inhabitants, 
who  were  in  very  bad  odour  generally. 

It  is  believed  that  one  gigantic  building  is 
to  be  put  up  extending  through  into  Great 
Chapel  Street,  where  also  a  great  clearance 
is  being  effected.  Old  Black  Horse  Yard 
has  gone,  and  several  old-established  and 
reputable  inhabitants  (including  Dr.  Lang- 
ston,  a  well  -  known  and  highly  respected 
medical  practitioner,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Richard  Painter  many  years  ago)  have  been 
dispossessed.  The  building  originally  called 
the  Aquarium  Theatre  has  been  structurally 
altered,  lavishly  embellished,  and  newly  deco- 
rated, and  as  the  Imperial  Theatre,  under  the 
lesseeship  and  management  of  Mrs.  Langtry 
(Mrs.  de  Bathe),  bids  fair  to  enter  upon  a  new 
lease  of  popularity,  and  take  its  place  among 
the  notable  and  fashionable  places  of  amuse- 
ment in  London.  Within  a  few  yards  one 
of  the  old  rookeries  once  abounding  near 
here,  which  perhaps  owed  their  existence  to 
the  bygone  sanctuary  days  —  King's  Head 
Court — has  gone,  and  its  insanitary,  demora- 
lizing area  has  given  place  to  a  somewhat 


picturesque  building  devoted  to  offices,  &c., 
now  called  King's  Court.  Nearly  opposite 
some  vacant  land  and  the  site  of  some  old 
shops  have  been  utilized  by  the  District  Rail- 
way Company  for  the  erection  of  a  building 
to  be  devoted  to  its  own  offices;  it  is  an 
exceedingly  plain  structure,  devoid  of  any 
attempt  at  ornamentation,  but  doubtless  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
planned.  Adjoining  is  York  Mansion,  com- 
pleted, but  not  yet  tenanted.  Further  on  are 
Albany  Chambers  and  the  really  handsome 
premises  of  the  Welsbach  Incandescent  Gas 
Company,  which  cover  a  considerable  expanse 
of  ground  in  York  and  Palmer  Streets.  In 
York  Street  further  demolitions,  starting 
from  No.  93,  are  promised  at  an  early  date, 
when  a  considerable  number  of  dealers. in 
curios,  prints,  &c.,  who  have  for  some  time 
followed  the  dwellers  in  Flatdom  and  con- 
gregated hereabouts,  will  have  to  find  a  fresh 
field  for  their  labours. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  east  side  of  Dart- 
mouth Street  we^nt  many  years  ago,  when 
the  Royal  Aquarfum  was  built.-  after  the 
making  of  the  extension  of  the  District 
Railway  through  Westminster.  On  the  other 
side  two  houses  were  taken  for  the  erection 
of  the  offices  .of  the  Universities  Mission 
to  Central  Africa,  of  which  organization  the 
well-known  Mr.  Viner  is  the  lay  secretary. 
One  of  the  shops  had  been  for  many  years 
in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Skerry  Bros., 
watch  and  clock  makers.  The  whole  of  historic 
King  Street  and  the  west  side  of  Parliament 
Street  have  gone,  and  a  widened  thorough- 
fare, at  present  under  the  latter  name,  is 
the  result.  Upon  the  ground  so  cleared  are 
fast  rising  new  buildings  for  Government 
offices;  while  higher  up  Whitehall,  on  ground 
bounded  by  that  road,  Whitehall  Place, 
Whitehall  Court,  and  Horse  Guards  Avenue, 
is  rising  the  new  War  Office,  which  begins  to 
make  a  show.  Within  this  area  were  for- 
merly Carriugton  House,  Fife  House,  and  one 
or  two  other  residences  of  lesser  note,  but 
the  first-named  house  was  down  before  1887. 

The  houses  in  Old  Palace  Yard  and  Abing- 
don  Street  will  probably  in  the  near  future 
be  cleared  away  to  the  corner  of  Great  College 
Street,  as  they  are  included  in  the  property 
required  for  the  Westminster  improvement 
scheme  which  is  shortly  to  be  carried  out. 
A  short  time  ago  a  few  houses  in  Old  Palace 
Yard  and  the  whole  of  those  in  Poets'  Corner 
were  removed,  by  which  the  view  of  the 
Abbey  buildings  was  much  improved  and  the 
risk  of  fire  minimized  In  Buckingham  Gate 
the  old  Blue  Coat  School  has  been  handed 
over  to  the  authorities  of  Christ  Church  for 
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use  as  their  national  school  in  lieu,  of  the 
one  in  Palmer  Street,  which  was  required 
by  the  late  vestry  as  an  addition  to  the  Town 
Hall  in  Caxton  Street.  It  is,  in  part  at 
least,  a  quaint  and  interesting  structure 
dating  from  1709,  when  it  was  built  by  Mr. 
William  Green,  being,  as  Sir  Walter  Besant 
tells  us,  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
Its  best  features  have  been  retained,  but  a 
portion  is  quite  new,  in  order,  it  is  said,  to 
adapt  it  to  the  fresh  work  for  which  it  is  now 
required.  W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 

C2,  The  Almshouses,  Rochester  Row,  S.  W. 
(To  be  continued.) 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 

'THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE,'  V.  i.  56,  57.— 
In  a  recent  number  of  Der  Kunstwort  the 
writer  of  an  article  headed  '  Natur-Musik  ' 
quotes  from  some  German  translation  of  'The 
Merchant  of  Venice  '  the  famous  speech  of 
Lorenzo  beginning  "How  sweet  the  moon- 
light sleeps  upon  this  bank  ! "  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  truth  that  Nature  speaks 
to  us  with  a  voice  of  music.  It  is  somewhat 
startling  to  find  the  passage 

Soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony 

rendered 

Saufte  Still'  und  Nacht 
Sie  werden  Tasten  siisser  Harmonic. 

I  am  not  a  German  scholar,  but  surely  the 
use  of  werden  here  quite  misrepresents 
Shakespeare's  meaning.  C.  C.  B. 

'ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA,'  IV.  xv.  12-14  :— 

0  sun, 
Burn  the  great  sphere  thou  movest  in !  darkling 

stand 
The  varying  shore  o'  the  world. — Globe  text. 

The  expression  "the  varying  shore  o'  the 
world  "  admits  of  a  very  beautiful  interpreta- 
tion, if  we  call  in  aid  the  idea  of  the  sun  as 
a  traveller,  as  to  which  we  may  compare 
'Macbeth,'  II.  iv. :  "And  yet  dark  night 
strangles  the  travelling  lamp."  The  sun  in 
his  voyage  round  the  world  passes  and 
illuminates  those  parts  of  the  world  on  which 
he  consecutively  shines,  •  which  are  aptly 
alluded  to  as  "the  varying  shore  o'  the 
world,"  since,  as  he  never  stops  in  his  course, 
they  are  necessarily  continually  changing. 
This  change  or  variation  is  relative  to  the 
motion  of  the  sun,  and,  if  a  catastrophe  were 
to  put  an  end  to  the  sun,  would  cease,  and 
what  before  was  "the  varying  shore  o'  the 
world  "would  "darkling  stand."  We  are,  of 
course,  here  dealing  with  astronomical  notions 
which  are  now  obsolete,  and  to  show  how 
easily  "the  great  sphere  thou  movest  in"  might 


suggest  some  such  idea  as  "  the  vessel  thou 
voyagest  in  "  we  need  only  quote  Sylvester's 
'  Du  Bartas  '  ('  The  Fourth  Day  of  the  First 
Week ')  :- 

These  Torches  then  range  not  at  random,  o're 
The  lightsom  thicknes  of  an  un-firme  Floor : 
As  heer  below,  diversly  mowing  them. 
The  painted  Birds  between  two  aires  do  swim. 
But  rather  fixed  unto  turning  Sphears, 
Ay,  will-they,  nill-they,  follow  their  careers  : 
As  Cart-nailes  fastned  in  a  wheel  (without 
Selfs-motion)  turn  with  others  turns  about. 

Cleopatra  wishes  the  sun  to  burn  his  sphere 
(in  the  sense  in  which  Sylvester  uses  the 
word)  and  to  be  consumed  with  it,  in  order 
that  the  world  may  cease  to  be  illuminated 
by  his  journeying  round  it. 

ALFRED  E.  THISELTON. 
28,  Millman  Street,  Bedford  Row,  W.C. 

'  MACBETH,'  I.  v.  51-55.— 

That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes. 
El  win  :  "  That  the  wound  may  not  be  re- 
flected in  the  brightness  of  the  blade."  If 
the  wound  were  so  reflected  it  would  see 
itself,  not  the  knife  see  it.  The  thought 
seems  to  be  that  the  darkness  shall  be  so 
dense  as  to  shroud  the  deed  from  all  ob- 
servers, even  from  the  very  knife  as  the 
nearest  immediate  agent. 

E.  MERTON  DEY. 

St.  Louis. 

'  MACBETH,'  I.  vii.  2-4.— 

If  the  assassination 

Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  his  surcease,  success. 

This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  Shakespeare 
where  success  means  succession  (' Wint.,  I.  ii. 
394;  '2  Hy.  IV.,'  IV.  ii.  47).  Macbeth  is 
balancing  the  chances  for  and  against  his 
securing  by  the  meditated  deed  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown  to  himself  and  his  line. 
E.  MERTON  DEY. 

St.  Louis. 

'  MACBETH,'  II.  i.  56-60.— Delius  says  that 
"it"  (1.  60)  refers  to  "whereabout"  (1.  58). 
There  are  two  reasons  why  Macbeth  does  not 
wish  his  steps  to  be  heard— that  they  may 
not  betray  his  whereabout  and  that  the 
sound  may  not  take  the  present  horror  from 
the  time,  which  (horror)  now  suits  with  it 
(the  time).  E.  MERTON  DEY. 

St.  Louis. 

'  HAMLET,'  I.  i.  115  sq.  (9th  S.  viii.  237,  480  ; 
ix.  342).— The  chief  objection  that  I  make  to 
MR.  SMITH'S  interpretation  is  that  it  causes 
the  dews  of  blood  to  fall  from  the  meteors, 
shooting  stars,  or  comets.  The  blood  is  not 

fmerally   supposed    to    be   thus    produced, 
or  does  Shakspeare  make  it  come  thence  in 
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'Julius  Csesar'  when  he  speaks  of  the  war 
in  the  clouds  which  drizzled  blood  upon  the 
Capitol.  Shakspeare  in  '  Hamlet  '  meant  to 
speak  of  dews  of  blood  and  stars  with  trains 
of  fire.  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  have 
mentioned  the  comet  which  appeared  after 
the  death  of  Caesar.  Horatio  is  referring  to 
the  signs  which  preceded  his  death.  In 
'  Richard  II.  '  amongst  the  omens  which 
boded  ill  to  the  king  were  the  meteors  which 
frighted  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven  ;  and  these 
may  be  compared  to  the  stars  with  trains 
of  fire  which  appeared  before  the  fall  of 
Julius.  I  think  that  the  word  disasters  is 
used  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  misfortunes.  As, 
to  use  Campbell  s  happy  expression,  "  coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before,"  so  did  the 
disasters  of  Caesar's  murder  and  attendant 
evils  foreshow  themselves  in  apparitions,  in 
the  appearance  of  comets,  in  the  consequent 
dimming  of  the  sun,  in  the  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  and  in  the  fall  of  blood  upon  the 
earth.  But  the  dimming  of  the  sun  was  a 
phenomenon  that  lasted  for  a  whole  year. 
may  also  remark  that  it  was  Athene,  not 
Here,  whose  flight  was  compared  to  that  of 
a  meteor  by  Homer.  E.  YARDLEY. 

The  following  is  from  Hesiod  :  — 

fMeya  8'  CKTUTTC  [MfjTieTa  Zei>s, 
K0.8&'   <x/>'   UTT'   ovpavoQcv   ijsidSas  /JaAcv   di/za- 
roeo-cras, 


'Scut.  Here.,  '383. 

Cicero  ridicules  alleged  portents  such  as 
the  raining  of  blood  ('  De  Divinatione,' 
ii.  26,  §  58). 

Livy  gives  many  examples  of  prodigies  ; 
see  '  Index  Reram  in  Titi  Livii  Historiarum 
Libros'  in  Valpy's  "Delphin  Classics,"  s.v. 
'Prodigia.'  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

St.  Austin's,  Warrington. 


OXFORD  AT  THE  ACCESSION  OF  GEORGE  I. 
—Queen  Anne  died  on  Sunday,  1  August, 
1714,  and  it  may  be  not  uninteresting 
to  record  some  particulars  concerning  the 
accession  of  George  I.,  gleaned  chiefly  from 
the  'Remains  of  Thomas  Hearne,'  the  anti- 
quary, showing  the  great  disaffection  preva- 
lent in  Oxford,  and  the  strong  attachment 
existing  in  the  university  to  the  exiled  family. 
Nothing  would  have  induced  Tom  Hearne  to 
call  King  George  anything  but  the  Elector  of 
Hanover  or  Brunswick.  Two  or,  three  short 
extracts  from  his  diary  may  be  worth  insert- 
ing as  illustrative : — 

"Aug.  3  [1714].  On  Sunday  last  in  the  afternoon, 
George  Lewis,  Elector  of  Brunswick,  was  pro- 


claimed in  London  King  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Ireland  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  by 
which  those  that  are  much  nearer  to  the  crown  by 
bloud  [sic]  are  excluded." 

"  Aug.  4.  This  day,  at  two  o'clock,  the  said 
Elector  of  Brunswick  (who  is  in  the  fifty-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  being  born  May  28th,  1660)  was  proclaimed 
in  Oxford." 

"  Aug.  5.  The  illumination  and  rejoicing  in  Oxford 
was  very  little  last  night.  The  proclamation  was 
published  at  Abbingdon  also  yesterday,  but  there 
was  little  appearance." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  mention  that  a 
threatening  letter  was  received  by  the  Mayor 
of  Oxford  containing  treasonable  matters, 
and  bidding  him  proclaim  King  James  III. 
The  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Gardiner,  Warden 
of  All  Souls'  College,  offered  a  reward  of  one 
hundred  pounds  for  the  detection  of  the 
author  of  the  letter,  or  the  person  who 
delivered  it,  who  was  said  to  be  dressed  "  in  an 
open-sleeved  gown  and  a  cinnamon-coloured 
coat."  The  letter  was  signed  "Legion,  and 
we  are  many."  Very  probably  only  slight 
exertion  was  used  to  detect  the  offender. 
The  coronation  ot*George  I.  took,  place  on 
20  October,  1714,  a  very  short  period  indeed 
intervening  after  his  landing  in  England  on 
8  September,  and  most  probably  was  hastened 
on  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
disaffection.  Hearne,  commenting  on  this, 
observes  :— 

"  Oct.  21  [17141  The  rejoicings  last  night  in  Ox- 
ford were  very  little.  Nor  did  any  person  that  I 
know  of  drink  King  George's  health,  but  mentioned 
him  with  ridicule.  The  illuminations  and  bonfires 
were  very  poor  and  mean." 

It  is  said  that  Bishop  Atterbury,  who  was 
one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  age,  wished 
immediately  on  Queen  Anne's  death  to  have 
formally  proclaimed  King  James  III.  In 
all  likelihood  the  members  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick  did  not  expect  the  crown,  except- 
ing the  old  Princess  Sophia,  who  predeceased 
Queen  Anne  by  only  a  few  weeks,  and  said 
that  she  would  have  died  contented  had 
Sophia,  Queen  of  England,  been  inscribed  on 
her  coffin-plate.  The  rebellion  of  1715  soon 
succeeded  ;  the  indecisive  battle  of  Sheriff- 
muir  and  the  surrender  at  Preston  both  took 
place  on  the  same  day,  13  November,  1715, 
facts  not  mentioned  by  the  Oxford  antiquary. 
Before  the  second  outbreak  in  1745  he  had 
found  a  grave  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Peter- 
in-the-East,  close  to  his  old  rooms  in  St.  Ed- 
mund Hall,  where  his  tomb  may  yet  be  seen, 
and  was  recently  in  a  most  dilapidated 
condition.  He  died  10  June,  1735. 

Times  are  indeed  altered  since  George  I. 
was  king,  and  Oxford  has  undergone  in  them 
great  and  sweeping  changes.  Hearne  would 
scarcely  recognize  it  could  he  awake,  as  did 
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the  sleepers  of  Ephesus  from  their  slumber 
in  the  cave.  At  the  time  he  wrote  at  least 
one -half  of  the  people,  not  only  in  the 
university,  but  in  Great  Britain,  were  in 
favour  of  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and  now 
Edward  VII.  is  securely  seated  on  the  throne 
amid  the  acclamations  of  millions  of  his  sub- 
jects. Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  noting  that, 
with  the  exception  of  William  IV.,  his  present 
Majesty  is  the  oldest  sovereign  who  has 
ascended  the  throne  of  England.  Diu  vivat ! 
JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

[The  'D.N.B.'  states  that  George  I.  landed  at 
Greenwich  18  Sept.,  and  was  crowned  on  20  October, 
though  Chambers's  '  Encyclopaedia,'  s.v.  George  I., 
gives  the  date  of  arrival  at  Greenwich  as  29  Sep- 
tember, and  that  of  the  coronation  as  31  October.] 

HUMAN  SALIVA. — The  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  human  saliva  in  healing  disease  and  avert- 
ing evil  is  common  to  the  folk-lore  of  almost 
all  nations.  A  friend  of  mine  (Mr.  H.  T. 
Johnstone,  of  Melbourne)  has  lately  drawn 
my  attention  to  a  curious  passage  in  Xeno- 
phon,  '  Memorabilia,'  I.  ii.  54,  where  Socrates 
is  represented  as  saying  that  a  man  ejects 
the  saliva  from  his  mouth  because  it  is 
injurious  to  keep  it  within  his  system.  The 
passage  seems  worth  noting  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  as 
it  is  apparently  unique.  I  cannot  remember 
meeting  with  such  an  idea  anywhere  else  in 
literature,  and  it  is  to  some  extent  incon- 
sistent with  the  belief  generally  prevalent 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  that  saliva 
had  purificatory  power.  ALEX.  LEEPER. 

Trinity  College,  Melbourne  University. 

AUTHORS'  SLIPS.— Lord  Ronald  Gower,  in 
his  '  Diaries,'  p.  358,  writes,  under  date 
1  January,  1899:  "A  new  year,  the  last  but 
one  of  the  century,  has  begun."  This  is 
accurate  enough,  but  at  p.  374  he  adds, 
writing  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1899  : 
"  In  a  few  hours  this  old  century  will  be 
numbered  with  the  past."  One  does  not  like 
to  be  hypercritical,  but  these  two  sentiments 
hardly  tally.  The  old  century  was  only 
"numbered  with  the  past"  when  31  Decem- 
ber, 1900,  was  reached.  Of  course  it  is  only 
a  slip,  but  in  careful  writers  like  Lord  Ronald 
slips  are  unpardonable.  J.  B.  McGovERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

"WAMPUM."— I  find  this  word  employed 
in  English  in  three  different  senses,  not 
clearly  distinguished  in  existing  dictionaries. 

1.  The  correct  application  of  it  is  to  the 
white  shell  beads  of  the  North  American 
Indians  as  opposed  to  the  black.  It  is  derived 
from ^.wompt,  the  Narragansett  word  for 

white,"   and   ompeag,  a  generic  suffix  to 


denote  a  string  of  money  without  reference 
to  colour,  hence  wampumpeag,  contracted  to 
wampum.  Roger  Williams  (1643)  says,  "Their 
white  they  call  wompam,  their  black  suckan- 
hock,  sucki  signifying  black." 

2.  From  an  early  period  the  settlers  made 
this  term  do  duty  for  white  beads  or  black 
indifferently.      Thus    William    Penn,  in  his 
'  Letter   to  the   Free    Society   of    Traders  ' 
(1683),   speaking  of  the  Delaware  Indians, 
explains  that  ''their  money  ......  is  made   of 

the  bone  of  a  fish  ;  the  black  is  with  them  as 
gold,  the  white  silver  ;  they  call  it  all  wam- 
pum"   Instances  could  readily  be  multiplied 
of  this  use  (or  abuse)  of  the  term. 

3.  I  have  occasionally  found  it  erroneously 
restricted  to  the  black  shell  money,  excluding 
the  white.      Thus  in  Beverly's   '  History  of 
Virginia  '(1705),  p.  58,  "The  peak  is  of  two 
sorts,  or  rather  of  two  colours  ......  the  wam- 

pumpeak  at  eighteenpence  the  yard,  and  the 
white  peak  at  ninepence." 

This  and  the  other  examples  quoted  may 
be  helpful  to  the  editors  of  the  '  N.E.D.' 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

PHILIP  THICKNESSE.  —  According  to  the 
'  D.N.B.'  he  was  buried  in  the  Protestant 
cemetery  at  Boulogne,  where  a  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  widow. 
The  monument,  a  plain  stone  slab,  bearing 
a  somewhat  long  epitaph,  is  now  in  the 
Boulogne  Museum  in  the  Grande  Rue,  on  the 
wall  of  the  staircase  to  the  first  floor. 

L.  L.  K. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to  them 
direct. 

EDWARD  MOORE  :  JAMES  MOORE.—  Edward 
Moore  is  credited  with  the  authorship  of 
three  plays,  '  The  Foundling,'  'Gil  Bias,  and 
'  The  Gamester,'  as  well  as  '  Soloman's  Sere- 
nata.'  In  '  The  Dramatic  Works  of  Edward 
Moore'  (London,  W.  Lowndes,  &c.,  1788,  12mo), 
4  Gil  Bias,'  the  second  of  these,  is  assigned  on 
the  title-page  to  Mr.  Moore.  The  dedication 
to  the  Town  which  follows  is  signed  James 
Moore,  and  is  written  in  words  which  dis- 
tinctly claim  the  authorship.  In  the  'Bio- 
graphia  Dramatica  '  '  Gil  Bias  '  is  ascribed  to 
Edward  Moore.  Is  James  Moore  a  misprint, 
or  was  there  such  a  person,  and  has  he  any 
claim  to  the  authorship?  Forster  in  his 
'  Life  of  Goldsmith  '  confounds  Edward  Moore 
with  John  Moore,  author  of  '  Zeluco.' 

URBAN. 
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VAN  DE  PUMP. — Can  any  one  refer  me  to 
a  pedigree  of  this  family?  Please  reply 
direct.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

VINCENT  OF  LONG  DITTON,  SURREY.  —  In 
1520  the  great-grandfather  of  John  Evelyn, 
F.R.S.,  the  diarist,  married  a  daughter  of 
David  Vincent,  Esq  ,  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Long  Ditton,  near  Kingston,  Surrey.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  a  family  of  Vincents 
emigrated  from  Surrey  to  South  Carolina, 
U.S.,  their  descendants  being  persons  of  sub- 
stance in  the  South.  I  am  desirous  of  learn- 
ing from  which  branch  of  this  Vincent  family 
of  Surrey  the  emigrants  descended,  and 
where  any  records  of  the  family  may  be  con- 
sulted. A.  GRIMSHAW  HAYWOOD  (Col.). 

Rearsby,  Blundellsands,  Liverpool. 

PRE-CELTIC  BRITAIN.— Have  the  Iberians, 

or  other  inhabitants  of  this  country  before 

the  Celtic  invasion,  left  any  traces  of  their 

language  in  the  present  river  or  place-names  ? 

J.  H.  STABLEFORTH. 

ARMS  OF  JAMES  STANIHURST.— Can  any  one 
give  me  the  arms  of  James  Stanihurst,  three 
times  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
a  Master  of  Chancery,  and  Recorder  of  Dublin? 
He  was  born  1522,  and  died  1573.  Burke's 
'Armory'  does  not  mention  Stanihurst. 

KATHLEEN  WARD. 

Castle  Ward,  Downpatrick. 

GOETHE. — Have  English  translations  been 
published  of  the  two  poems  by  Goethe  com- 
mencing 

(1)  Heil'  uns,  wir  verbund'ne  Briider  ; 

(2)  Fiinfzig  Jahre  sind  voriiber  ? 
If  so,  where  can  they  be  found  ? 

JOHN  T.  THORP. 

MONUMENT  TO  GENERAL  CURETON.  —  Can 
any  reader  kindly  inform  me  the  name  of  the 
sculptor  of  the  monument  to  General  Cureton 
in  the  base  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Shrewsbury, 
and  tell  me  whether  any  photograph  has  been 
taken  of  the  face  ?  DE  ST. 

LYRICAL  POETRY.— I  wish  to  get  hold  of  a 
volume  of  short  miscellaneous  poems  suitable 
for  setting  to  music.  A  large  volume  pre- 
ferred, containing  words  by  various  author 
in  various  styles,  chiefly  in  three  to  four 
stanzas.  BASS  CLEF. 

[The  best  musicians  are  constantly  in  search-  oi 
lyrics  such  as  you  require.  We  have  had  numerous 
personal  inquiries.] 

RELIQUARY  FOUND  AT  ANSTEY,  HERTS.— 
Some  thirty  years  ago,  in  underpinning  the 
south  chancel  wall  at  Anstey  Church,  a  smal 


Dhial  of  greenish-blue  iridescent  glass,  dis- 
tinctly Roman  in  shape  and  appearance,  and 
about  half-full  of  mammalian  (1  human)  blood, 
was  found   in  a  cavity  in  the  foundations. 
Sas  any  similar  discovery  been  made  else- 
where ?    Can  any  one  suggest  a  theory  as  to 
ts  meaning  ?    Was  it  sacrificial  ?    I  may  say 
;hat  two  opinions  obtained  currency — (1)  that 
t  was  the  blood  of  a  Crusader  who  died  in 
the  Holy  Land  and  desired  his  blood  to  be 
ntombed  in  the  church  wall ;  (2)  that  it  was 
the  blood  of  a  (local)  saint  hidden  at  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  relics.    Neither  of  these, 
tiowever,  I  think  is  tenable. 

W.  B.  GERISH. 
Bishop's  Stortford.    - 

GRISSARD. — What  bird  is  referred  to  in  the, 
following  extract?  I  do  not  find  the  word  in 
the'NYE.D.':— 

"  1691.  The  llth  and  12th  we  saw  abundance  of 
Birds  as  big  as  Partridges,  and  very  near  of  the  same 
Colour,  which  our  Ship's  Crew  call'd  by  the  Name 
of  Grissards  or  grey  Birds."— Francis  Leguat,  '  A 
New  Voyage  to  the  Eas^ Indies,'  London,  1708. 

The  London  Library  copy  which  I  use  has  on 
the  title-page,  in  his  beautiful  small  writing, 
"Robert  Southey,  Oct.  12,  1813." 

EMERITUS. 
[The  word  is  not  in  the  '  E  D.D.'] 

GENERAL  DESBOROUGH'S  HOUSE  AT  HACK- 
NEY.— General  Desborough,  brother-in-law  of 
the  Protector,  is  stated  to  have  died  at  his 
house  in  Hackney.  I  should  like  to  know 
where  this  house  stood  and  when  it  was  taken 
down.  "  Ploughman  Desborough,"  as  Crom- 
well is  said  to  have  called  him,  died  in  1680. 
CHAS.  HALL  CROUCH. 

5,  Grove  Villas,  Wanstead. 

GEORGE  CHALMERS,  PORTRAIT  PAINTER.— 
Can  any  of  your  readers  state  where  informa- 
tion can  be  found  about  George  Chalmers, 
who  was  living  in  1761  ?  Two  portraits  by 
him  bearing  that  date,  with  his  signature, 
I  have  recently  seen.  Is  any  likeness  of  him 
extant  ?  INQUIRER. 

[Sir  George  Chalmers,  portrait  painter,  died  in 
1791.  The  little  that  is  known  concerning  him  will 
be  found  in  *  D.N.B.,'  Bryan's  '  Dictionary  of 
Painters,'  and  Graves's  '  Dictionary  of  Artists.'] 

"TOMATO." — What  is  the  earliest  instance 
of  the  occurrence  of  this  word  in  any 
European  language  ?  The  first  I  have  in  my 
note-book  is  the  reference  to  "Americanorum 
tumatle"  made  by  Guillandinus  in  his  'De 
Papyro.'  a  commentary  on  parts  of  Pliny, 
1572,  p.  90.  Later  (p.  91)  he  says  :  "  Denique 
tumatle  ex  Themistitan,  recentiores  fere 
poinuin  aureum,  et  pomum  amoris  nuncu- 
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pant,"  showing  that  both  the  Aztec  name 
tomatl  and  the  popular  "love-apple"  were 
already  in  use.  "  Themistitan,"  I  may  add 
is  probably  a  misprint  for  Thenustitan— -  i.e. 
Tenochtitlan,  a  synonym  for  Mexico. 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

I.O.U. — What  is  the  date  of  the  first  pro- 
missory note?  I  have  seen  it  claimed  that 
the  following  is  one  of  the  earliest ;  it  is 
dated  1179,  and  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  Know  all  men  present  and  future  that  I,  Her- 
bert, parson  of  Wissinden,  owe  Aaron  Jew  of  Lin- 
coln 120  marks,  to  be  returned  at  the  second  feast 
of  St.  Michael  after  the  death  of  Richard  de  Luci 
[ob.  1179]  in  six  years— viz.,  each  year  20  marks  at 
two  terms  of  the  year,  at  Rogations  10  marks  and 
at  the  chains  of  St.  Peter  10  marks,  and  so  on,  from 
year  to  year,  till  the  whole  debt  is  paid.  The  first 
term  for  receipt  is  at  the  second  Rogations  after 
the  death  of  Richard  de  Luci.  And  if  by  chance 
any  one  of  those  terms  shall  pass,  I  will  give  him 
every  week  twopence  interest  for  every  pound,  so 
long  as  i  shall  hold  the  debt  by  his  grace,  and  I 
make  my  affidavit,  and  have  confirmed  it  with  my 
seal." 

A.  E,  C. 

[The  first  use  of  the  term  I.O.U.  was  asked 
5th  S.  v.  89,  and  remains  unanswered.] 

HEREFORDSHIRE  MANOR-HOUSES.— The  Rev. 
Charles  J.  Robinson,  in  a  foot-note  to  the 

B-eface  to  his  '  A  History  of  the  Castles  of 
erefordshire  and  their  Lords,'  published  in 
1869,  states  that  if  he  should 
"  meet  with  sufficient  encouragement,  he  would  be 
glad  to  devote  his  leisure  to  the  preparation  of  a 
companion  volume  upon  the  old  manor-houses  of 
Herefordshire,  their  associations,  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  families  that  have  dwelt  within  them." 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  the  "  companion 
volume"  was  ever  published.  URLLAD. 

MONMOUTH  REBELLION.— The  lettering  on  a 
contemporary  satirical  print  reads  :  "  Devills 
in  ye  Ayre  Bewitching  M"  Army."  Where 
may  an  account  of  this  diabolical  intervention 
be  found  ?  XYLOGRAPHER. 

PRICKET  CANDLESTICKS.  —  Will  any  con- 
tributor to  '  N.  <fc  Q.'  kindly  refer  me  to  an 
authority  on  these  1  ROBERT  WHITE. 

Worksop. 

HERIOT.— Is  the  custom  yet  in  existence 
whereby  the  lord  of  the  manor  could  seize 
on  the  death  of  a  tenant,  the  best  horse,  ox' 
or  cow  of  which  he  died  possessed  1  It  was 
sometimes  styled  a  mortuary  fee.  It  is  said 
that  at  Little  Stanmore,  or  Whitchurch  as  it 
is  now  usually  called,  near  Edgware,  the 
celebrated  racer  Eclipse  was  nearly  seized  as 
a  heriot,  but  escaped  by  his  owner  causing 
his  legs  to  be  whitewashed,  making  him 


impossible  to  be  identified.  Eclipse  is  buried 
in  the  grounds  of  Canons  Park,  where  once 
stood  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Chandos,  now  razed  to  the  ground,  though 
there  is  a  handsome  mansion  on  its  site. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

KAT-CAKES.  —  Information  wanted  as  to 
what  these  were,  how  made,  and  when  they 
were  first  introduced  into  England.  They 
were  at  one  time  eaten  by  Bedfordshire  lace 
workers  on  St.  Katharine's  Day. 

STURM  YE. 

ETYMOLOGY  OF  "BAP"  =  BREAKFAST-ROLL. 
—Wanted  badly  the  etymology  of  the 
Scottish  bap,  or  breakfast-roll. 

A.  FORBES  SIEVEKING,  F.S.A. 

DE  BARRE  FAMILY  AND  WORKSOP  PRIORY. 
— I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  any  branch  of 
the  De  Barre  family  had  any  connexion  with 
Worksop  Priory  and  what  such  connexion 
was.  ROBERT  WHITE. 

Worksop. 

"  LINNEY." — This  is  a  Devonshire  word  for 
a  shed  or  open  building  on  a  farm  for  cattle 
or  for  storing  provender.  The  word  occurs 
in  this  form  in  '  Horse  Subsecivse,'  1777.  and 
appears  to  be  a  better  spelling  than  "linnay," 
which  is  the  standard  form  in  'E.D.D.'  We 
find  there  that  the  word  is  written  "linney" 
in  Berkshire,  Somerset,  and  Cornwall,  also 
"linny"  in  Cork,  Somerset,  and  Devon.  The 
form  "linhay"  is  probably  due  to  popular 
association  with  "hay."  'E.D.D.'  suggests 
that  the  word  is  connected  with  the  French 
(Be'arnais  dialect)  liane,  "ranged  de  pieux, 
palissade,"  an  etymology  to  which  no  objec- 
tion can  be  made  on  the  score  of  form  or 
meaning.  The  Athenaeum  reviewer,  however, 
rejects  this  conjecture  with  something  like 
scorn.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  ask  in  'N.  &  Q.,' 
What  is  the  etymology  of  "linney"?  Is  the 
word  of  English  or  French  origin?  Is  it 
found  in  any  text  or  glossary  earlier  than 
the  eighteenth  century  ? 

COMESTOR   OXONIENSIS. 

MASCULINE  DRESS.— Will  any  one  kindly 
inform  me  where  one  is  to  get  sketches, 
pictures,  engravings,  or  portraits  showing 
the  exact  fashions  in  gentlemen's  dress  from 
:he  beginning  of  the  last  century  up  to  1830, 
including  full-sized  portraits  of  the  dandies 
of  that  period  (not  caricatures)  ?  E.  A. 
Stockholm. 

DELAVAL  -  CAREY.  —  Can  any  of  your 
•eaders  give  me  information  relative  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cary,  of  Chilton- 
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Foliatt,  by  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  anc 
coheir  of  Sir  Robert  Spencer,  Knt.,  by  his 
wife  Eleanor,  widow  of  James  Butler,  Ear] 
of  Wiltshire,  and  daughter  and  coheir  oJ 
Edmund  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset,  K.G. ' 
She  is  stated  in  the  various  Visitations  oi 
Northumberland  to  have  married  Sir  John 
Delaval,  Knt.,  of  Seaton-Delaval  in  that 
county.  Is  she  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
various  Gary  or  Carey  pedigrees  1 

H.vR.  LEIGHTON. 
East  Boldon,  co.  Durham. 

WHITE-HEADED  BOY.  —  Can  any  of  your 
readers  kindly  inform  me  how  this  expres- 
sion obtained  the  meaning  of  a  favourite  1 

A.  J.  W. 

JEWS  AND  ETERNAL  PUNISHMENT.  —  Win- 
wood  Reade  in  his  '  Martyrdom  of  Man ' 
(1872,  p.  212)  said  :— 

"The  Jews  held  the  doctrine  that  none  but  Jews 
could  be  saved  ;  and  most  of  them  looked  forward 
to  the  eternal  torture  of  Greek  and  Roman  souls 
with  equanimity  if  not  with  satisfaction." 

What  authority  is  there  for  this  statement  ? 
Emanuel  Deutsch,  as  good  an  authority  as 
most,  distinctly  asserted  that  "the  Jews 
alone  among  the  Shemites  protested  against 
everlasting  damnation."  Of  course,  "pro- 
testing against"  a  form  of  belief  does  not 
involve  rejection  of  such  a  form,  but  the 
subject  seems  rather  obscure. 

JAMES  HOOPER. 
Norwich. 

ADMIRAL  BYRON. —  In  the  'Dictionary  of 
National  Biography '  it  is  said  that  "  the 
date  of  his  entry  into  the  Navy  has  not 
been  traced,"  but  in  the  memoir  prefixed 
to  the  edition  of  the  'Narrative  of  the 
Wager '  published  by  Ballantyne,  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  1812,  it  is  stated  that  "he  was 
appointed  a  midshipman  in  1731,  being  then 
only  eight  years  old."  Did  the  writer  in  the 
'D.N.B.'  overlook  this  statement,  or  did  he 
reject  it?  W.  S. 

WILLIAM  BALL'S  POEMS. — I  have  in  my 
hands  a  book  "  Creation :  a  Poem,  by  William 
Ball.  London  :  Edward  Bull,  Holies  Street. 
MDCCCXXX.,"  8vo,  pp.  vi-296.  Can  any  one 
kindly  tell  me  whether  the  author  is  William 
Ball,  the  Quaker  poet  of  the  Lake  District  ? 
Joseph  Smith's  '  Catalogue  of  Friends'  Books  ' 
does  not  give  it  under  Ball,  Wm.,  and  I  have 
failed  to  identify  the  author  from  private 
inquiry.  NORMAN  PENNEY. 

Friends'  Institute,  Bishopsgate  Street.  Without. 

BRISTOW  FAMILY.— I  am  seeking  for  the 
name  of  any  descendant  of  John  Bristow, 


M.P.,  Governor  of  the  South  Sea  Company. 
He  had  sons  and  daughters.  Mr.  Bristow 
died  in  1770  in  Lisbon.  One  of  his  daughters 
married  Col.  Simon  Fraser,  of  the  78th  High- 
landers. OWEN  Ross. 

SHELLEY  AT  BRACKNELL.— Can  any  reader 
tell  me  whether  the  house  at  Bracknell, 
named  High  Elms,  in  which  Shelley  lived 
has  been  identified  ?  He  was  there  for  rather 
more  than  a  year,  1813-14.  M.  KNIFE. 


SHELLEY'S  ANCESTRY. 
(9th  S.  ix.  381,  509  ;  x.  50.) 
THE  editor  of  the  Mirror,  who  in  July, 
1835,  presented  to  his  readers  the  biogra- 
phical sketch  quoted  by  MR.  JOHN  PAGE, 
was  certainly  misinformed  on  one  or  two 
important  points  connected  with  Sir  John 
Hawkwood.  In  the  first  place,  Hawkwood 
did  not  die  on  6  March,  1393.  According  to 
the  chronicle  of  Pieift  Minerbetti,  Hawkwood 
died  on  16  March,  1394— that  is,  one  year 
and  ten  days  later  than  the  date  cited  in  the 
Mirror.  Nor  did  he  die  "at  his  house  in  the 
street  called  Pulverosa  " ;  but,  to  quote  Piero 
Minerbetti,  "  Hawkwood  was  ill  at  his  place 
outside  the  city  [without  doubt  it  was  San 
Donato  in  Polverosa],  where  he  died."  In 
the  second  place,  Hawkwood's  remains  were 
not  "deposited  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Reparata,"  but  in  the  cathedral  of  S.  Maria 
del  Fiore,  which  then  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
earlier  church  of  Santa  Reparata.  In  the 
third  place,  no  "  monument  of  him  on  horse- 
back" was  ever  "set  up  by  public  decree." 
At  his  death  Hawkwood's  remains  were  first 
Dome  to  the'  Piazza  della  Signoria,  where 
;he  funeral  procession  formed.  Thence  the 
Dier  was  raised  by  the  cavaliers  of  Florence 
and  borne  to  San  Giovanni  (the  Baptistery), 
and  placed  on  the  baptismal  font,  covered 
with  a  cloth  of  gold.  They  were  then  carried 
nto  the  Duorao  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore, 
and  placed  under  the  catafalque,  where  a 
'uneral  oration  was  pronounced.  They  were 
then  interred  in  the  choir  of  that  cathedral 
on  a  site  chosen  by  the  Signoria.  As  no 
vestige  of  his  sepulchre  could  be  traced 
when,  in  1519,  the  pavement  was  recovered 
with  marble,  we  may  safely  infer  that  the 
projected  tomb  was  never  built.  Hawk- 
wood's  remains,  as  is  well  known,  were 
;ranslated  to  England  circa  June,  1395,  at 
the  request  of  King  Richard  II.  Nothing, 
we  are  told  by  the  chroniclers,  could  have 
exceeded  the  splendour  of  these  obsequies, 
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which  were  attended  by  representatives  of 
every  class  of  the  citizens,  by  the  religious 
body,  and  by  the  august  Signoria.  The 
presence  of  the  Signoria  was  especially  note- 
worthy, because  its  members  never  quitted 
the  palace  in  state  except  on  occasions  of 
the  greatest  solemnity. 

An  anonymous  poet  wrote  an  elegiac  poem 
('Can tare  in  llima  Ottava')  to  celebrate  "the 
obsequies  and  honours  made  for  Messer 
Giovanni  Aguto,  our  Captain  of  War."  These 
verses,  which  are  said  to  have  "  corresponded 
to  a  heartfelt  sentiment,  and  to  the  sincere 
opinion  of  the  citizens,"  long  retained  their 
popularity.  Benedetto  Dei,  who  wrote  his 
chronicle  late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  states 
that  he  knew  them  by  heart.  The  '  Can  tare ' 
tells  us  that 

u  Ensigns,  flags,  and  helmets  with  crests  were 
carried  on  large  war  chargers,  draped  with  housings 
and  breastplates.  The  six  banners  offered  by  the 
widow  and  family  of  Hawkwood  were  borne  in  the 
procession.  The  shops  were  all  closed  under  a 
heavy  penalty  for  disobedience,  and  many  men, 
clothed  in  black  by  the  Commune,  followed  the  bier 
with  their  heads  covered,  in  sign  of  profound  grief. 
As  the  procession  advanced  all  the  bells  of  Florence 
rang  out  a  death  knell,  while  a  multitude  of  priests, 
bearing  torches  and  candles,  followed,  chaunting 
psalms.  At  the  holy  font  in  the  Baptistery  the 
corpse  was  exposed  to  public  view  surrounded  by 
thirty  wax  torches.  A  drawn  sword  was  laid  on 
the  breast,  and  the  baton  of  command  in  the  hand." 

The  '  Cantare '  ends  by  invoking  from  the 
Lord  and  the  Madonna  eternal  life  and 
supernal  glory  for  him  who  had  lived  under 
the  wings  of  victory.  The  cost  of  this  State 
ceremonial  amounted  to  410  gold  florins, 
1  lira,  and  11  soldi,  which  was  a  large  ex- 
penditure for  thosfe  days.  As  regards  the 
monument  which  the  editor  of  the  Mirror 
tells  us  was  "  set  up  "  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Keparata  by  public  decree,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said,  except  that  no  plastic  monument 
was  ever  erected  in  Florence  to  the  memory 
of  Hawkwood.  As  to  the  "representation 
of  Hawkwood  "  which  the  editor  has  found 
"on  the  dome  "of  the  said  church,  I  know 
nothing.  There  is  a  remarkably  fine  fresco 
on  the  west  wall  of  the  Duomo  at  Florence. 
The  original  was  executed  by  Paolo  Uccello 
in  1436,  forty-two  years  after  Hawkwood's 
death.  Vasari  says,  "This  work  was  then 
thought,  and  is  still  considered,  one  of  great 
beauty  of  its  kind."  The  fresco  originally 
stood  on  the  north  wall  of  the  cathedral.  It 
was  transferred  to  canvas  about  1845,  and 
removed  to  the  western  wall,  where  it'  may 
now  be  seen,  on  the  right  as  one  enters  the 
Duomo.  The  epigraph,  composed  by  Barto- 
lommeo  di  Ser  Filippo  Fortini,  reads  thus  •— 


Joannes  Acutus  Eques  Britannicus 
Dux  JEtatis  Suse  Cautissimus  Et  Rei 
Militaris  Peritissimus  Habitus  Est. 

MR.  BAYLEY  reminds  us  that  Prof.  Dowden, 
in  his  '  Life  of  Shelley,'  states  that  it  is  not 
certain  whether  Beatrice  Shelley  was  the 
daughter  or  the  granddaughter  of  Sir  John 
Hawkwood;  and  the  'D.N.B.'  implies  that 
she  was  the  great  Condottiere's  daughter, 
possibly  by  his  first  wife,  and  born  before  her 
father's  marriage  ivith  Donnina  Visconti. 

There  is  some  naivete"  in  that  suggestion. 
Had  she  been  born  after  Hawkwood's  marriage 
with  Donnina  Visconti  either  she  herself 
must  have  been  illegitimate  or  Hawkwood's 
marriage  with  Donnina  Visconti  would  have 
been  illegal  and  their  offspring  illegitimate. 
That  this  marriage  should  have  taken  place 
in  the  most  public  manner,  and  under  the  lynx 
eyes  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  Hawlcwood  had  no  wife  living 
at  that  time.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
birth  of  Beatrice — supposing  her  to  have  been 
Hawkwood's  daughter  —  must  have  taken 
place  prior  to  1377.  There  is  documentary 
evidence  to  prove  that  Beatrice  (or  Beatrix) 
married  John  Shelley  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
— that  is  to  say,  at  some  period  after  1422. 
If  she  was  really  Giovanni  Acuto's  daughter 
she  must  have  oeen  at  least  forty-five  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  which  is 
highly  improbable.  That  she  was  the  daughter, 
and  possibly  the  "  heiress,"  of  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood  cannot  be  disputed,  but  her  father  was 
Giovanni  Acuto's  son,  who  was  knighted  by 
King  Henry  IV.  in  1407— the  second  Sir  John 
Hawkwood,  not  the  first.  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session a  pedigree  of  the  Shelley  family,  traced 
from  Giovanni  Acuto.  It  was  drawn  up  by 
a  distinguished  herald,  and  was  examined  by 
Mr.  Temple  Leader  when  he  was  writing  his 
'Life  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood.'  There  is  really 
not  much  mystery  about  Beatrix  Shelley. 
She  was  not  the  only  reputed  "  daughter  and 
heiress "  of  Giovanni  Acuto.  According  to 
Mr.  Temple  Leader  there  were  several.  In 
the  Transactions  of  the  Archaeological  Society 
of  Essex  we  find  the  wife  of  a  Sir  William  de 
Coggeshall  styled  "Antiocha,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  famous  warrior  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood,  and  of  Aufricia  his  wife,  the  natural 
daughter  of  Bernab<5,  Duke  of  Milan."  Unless 
Hawkwood,  prior  to  his  marriage  with  Don- 
nina, took  to  wife  another  daughter  of  Ber- 
nab6  Visconti,  which  is  absurd,  Sir  William 
de  Coggeshall  must  have  been  deceived.  As 
to  Hawkwood's  first  wife,  nothing  whatever 
is  known  of  her.  There  is  no  documentary 
evidence  of  the  marriage,  and  their  children 
find  no  place  in  history.  All  Hawkwood's 
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children  by  Donnina  Visconti  can  be  ac- 
counted for,  and  certainly  none  of  his 
daughters  married  John  Shelley  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  RICHARD  EDGCUMBE. 

Edgbarrow,  Crowthorne,  Berks. 


KNIGHTLEY  CHARLETON  (9th  S.  x.  189).  — 
M.D.  will  find  what  he  desires  in  vol  ix. 
p.  319  of  Eyton's  'Antiquities  of  Shropshire' ; 
also  in  vol.  xxviii.  of  the  Harleian  Society's 
publications  ('Visitation  of  Shropshire, 
1623 ').  Several  years  ago,  when  comparing 
the  Charleton  pedigrees  in  the  '  Visitation  of 
Shropshire,'  I  came  across  an  egregious 
blunder ;  but  if  M.D.  will  always  bear  in 
mind  that  Sir  Alan  Charleton,  founder  of 
the  Apley  branch  of  the  family  of  that  name, 
was  the  youngest  brother  and  not  the  grand- 
son of  John  Charleton,  first  Lord  Powys,  he 
will  not  be  led  astray.  Another  brother  was 
Thomas  Charleton,  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
Thomas  Charleton,  alias  Knightley,  is  the 
person  referred  to  by  M.D.  as  the  father  of 
Robert  Charleton,  Sheriff  of  Salop  in  1472. 
He  was  a  son  of  William  Knightley,  of 
Fawsley,  Northamptonshire  (who,  according 
to  Eyton,  was  a  son  of  Knightley  of  Gnosall, 
Staffordshire),  bv  his  wife  Anne  Charleton, 
great-granddaughter  of  the  first  Sir  Alan 
Charleton,  of  Apley.  John  Charleton,  the 
elder  brother  of  Sir  Alan,  acquired  the  lord- 
ship of  Powys  by  his  marriage  with  Hawyse 
ap  Owen,  Princess  of  Powys,  in  1309.  Alto- 
gether four  John  Charltons  held  successively 
the  barony  of  Powys.  The  first  John 
Charleton  and  the  first  Sir  Alan  were,  I 
believe,  sons  of  Robert  Charleton,  fl.  1300, 
but  Eyton  marks  this  descent  as  doubtful. 
A.  H.  FEWTRELL. 

Bury. 

I  send  these  few  items  for  the  perusal  of 
M.D.  and  for  correction  by  some  of  your 
readers,  knowing  there  is  a  difficulty  in  pro- 
ducing a  reliable  pedigree.  John  Charleton, 
of  Apley,  Lord  Powys  (d.  1360),  married 
Joan,  daughter  of  Ralph,  Earl  of  Stafford. 
His  second  son,  Sir  Alan,  Knt.  (d.  1362),  had  a 
son  Alan  (d.  1350),  who  married  Margery, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Hugh  Fitz  -  Aer,  of 
Whitford,  co.  Salop.  His  son  Thomas 
(d.  1388)  had  a  daughter  Anne,  who  became 
heir  to  her  brother  Thomas  (d.  1398),  and 
married  William  Knightley,  of  Fawsley,  co. 
Northampton,  whose  son,  Thomas  Knightley, 
alias  Charleton  (given  by  Burke  as  Knightley 
Charleton),  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
coheir  of  Sir  Adam  Francis,  Knt.,  son  of 
Adam  Francis,  of  London.  Their  son,  Robert 
Charleton,  was  Sheriff  of  Salop  in  1472,  and 


married  Maria,  daughter  of  Robert  Corbet, 
of  Morton.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

"KiT-CAT"  PORTRAITS  (9th  S.  x.  188).— In 
case  MR.  McGovERN  cannot  get  access  to  the 
'N.E.D.,'1  refer  him  fora  full  explanation 
of  this  phrase  to  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,'  art. '  Cat,  Christopher ' ;  Cassell's 
'  Old  and  New  London,'  i.  70  ;  '  Chambers's 
Encyclopaedia,'  s.v.  ;  or,  for  a  brief  account, 
to  Brewer's  'Phrase  and  Fable,'  s.v. 

F.  ADAMS. 

The  name  Kitcafc  is  that  of  a  clergyman  at 
present  residing  in  Chelsea.  H.  T. 

COLERIDGE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  (9th  S.  x.  167).— 
Is  MR.  HANEY  acquainted  with  '  Coleridge : 
Letters  to  Lamb,  and  Notes  on  Samuel 
Daniel's  Poems,'  given  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  1st  S.  vi. 
117  ;  x.  463.  Other  of  his  annotations  are 
given  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  same  series.  He  will 
also  find  six  long  communications  in  8th  S. 
vii.,  entitled  '  The  Bibliography  of  Coleridge,' 
which  contain  a  gomplete  list  of  his  works 
with  his  marginal  Corrections,  and-  in  many 
instances  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the 
volume.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

I  have  some  notes  by  Coleridge  in  a  copy 
of  Mandeville's  'Fable  of  the  Bees.' 

W.  G.  BOSWELL-STONE. 

TITLE  OF  BOOK  WANTED  (9th  S.  x.  167).— 
I  have  the  tale  'An  Old  Woman  of  the  Sea," 
which,  I  believe,  is  in  a  part  of  the  Comhill 
Magazine,  published  quite  twelve  years  ago. 
The  wrappers  and  first  pages  of  the  number 
being  absent,  I  cannot  be  quite  sure  of  the 
publication,  but  if  T.  S  B.  has  any  difficulty 
in  getting  the  story,  mine  is  quite  at  his 
service.  JAMES  JOHN  BARRETT. 

Crosscliffe,  Moss  Side,  Manchester. 

BRANSTILL  CASTLE  (9th  S.  x.  149,  191).— 
This  castle  was  situate  in  the  parish  of 
Eastnor.  See  '  A  History  of  the  Castles  of 
Herefordshire  and  their  Lords,'  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  J.  Robinson,  where  a  short 
account  is  given,  with  a  sketch  "from 
nature "  of  part  of  the  ruins,  made  by  Lady 
Frances  Vernon  Harcourt  in  1869.  It  was 
purchased  from  the  Rede  family  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Mr. 
Cocks,  of  Castleditch,  and  in  1869  was  the 
property  of  Earl  Somers,  in  whose  possession 
it  probably  still  remains.  The  author  calls 
the  castle  "Bransill,"  but  adds  that  "the 
castle  is  sometimes  called  Bronsill,  Brantsill, 
and  Bromeshill,  all  of  which  are  probably 
variations  of  the  Cymric  bryn,  the  English 
brow  (or  ridge),  and  the  Scotch  brae"  (p.  18). 
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Cassell's  'Gazetteer  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,'  published  in  1893,  refers  to  "a 
ruin,"  so  that  there  are  doubtless  traces  of 
the  castle  still  remaining.  URLLAD. 

'THE  VICAR  AND  MOSES'  (9th  S.  x.  169).— 
I  can  remember  seeing  upon  the  backs  of 
some  old  copybooks,  perhaps  of  the  date  of 
1805,  engravings  of  this,  and  also  pictures 
of  the  scene  upon  circular  snuff-boxes.  Moses 
was  represented  with  lantern  in  hand  pilot- 
ing the  vicar  homewards,  dressed  in  gown 
and  cassock.  Perhaps  these  might  have 
been  reproduced  from  some  larger  picture  or 
caricature  dating  from  the  days  of  Sterne 
and  Fielding.  The  former,  in  a  well-known 
passage  in  '  Tristram  Shandy,'  mentions  Cor- 
poral Trim  finding  in  the  village  alehouse 
Mr.  Yorick's  curate  smoking  his  pipe,  and 
the  latter  makes  us  acquainted  with  Parson 
Adams  and  Parson  Trulliber.  A  collection 
of  engravings  on  the  backs  of  old  copybooks 
would  prove  interesting. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

SALE  OF  THE  OLD  PRINCE  OF  WALES'S 
THEATRE  (9th  S.  x.  64,  176).— There  is  a  cheer- 
ful, gossiping  account  of  this  theatre  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  for  14  October,  1901,  which 
betrays,  I  think,  the  touch  of  a  well-known 
hand.  Many  distinguished  actors  have  fretted 
their  hour  on  the  boards  of  the  old  "  Dust 
Hole  "  in  Tottenham  Street.  One  who  is  still 
in  the  recollection  of  the  older  generation 
made  her  first  appearance  in  London  there, 
no  less  notable  an  actress  than  Madame 
Celeste,  who,  to  quote  from  the  paper, 

"  made  her  London  ddbut  at  the  Queen's  in  1831, 
when  the  night's  bill  comprised  four  pieces  —  a 
farcetta,  '  Double  or  Quits,'  with  Mrs.  Glover,  Mrs. 
Garrick,  Miss  Stohwasser  Barnett,  and  others  ;  an 
original  serious  drama,  '  The  Spanish  Wife ';  a  farci- 
cal entertainment  called  '  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Barbican ' ;  and  a  '  new,  grand  melo  -  dramatic 
military  spectacle,'  named  '  The  French  Spy.'  In 
this  Celeste  undertook  several  characters,  all  in 
pantomime.  The  programme  describes  her  as 
'  Mathilde  de  Grammpnt,  the  dumb  lady,  assuming 
the  characters  of  Pierre  Graziot,  a  cadet  of  the 
Lancers,  and  Omar  Almorid,  an  Houah,  or  inspired 
Arab  boy.'  Celeste  made  a  great  hit  by  her  grace 
and  beauty  of  manner.  She  was  only  fifteen,  but 
had  already  played  an  engagement  in  America 
(where  she  married  an  officer  named  Elliott,  who 
died  shortly  afterwards)  and  had  also  appeared  in 
Liverpool." 

It  is  curious  that  exactly  ten  years 
before  the  Bancrofts  took  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  theatre,  or,  in  other  words,  so  far 
back  as  1855,  Miss  Marie  Wilton  performed 
on  its  stage  the  character  of  a  sailor  boy  in 
a  "  blood-curdler  "  called  '  The  Life  and  Death 


of  Ned  Cantor ;  or,  the  Mysteries  of  Border- 
cleugh  Abbey  and  the  Negro  Slave's  Revenge.' 
From  sensation  of  this  description  to  the 
polished  conventions  of  '  Caste '  and  '  School ' 
was  little  more  than  a  step. 

There  have  been  some  good  articles  on  this 
theatre  in  the  '  Notes  and  Queries '  column 
of  the  St.  Pancras  Guardian.  In  the  issue  of 
that  paper  for  7  February  there  is  a  very 
interesting  abstract  of  the  lease  granted  by 
Francis  Pasquali  and  Michael  Novosielski, 
the  architect  of  the  old  Opera-house  in  the 
Haymarket,  to  a  body  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, who  were  presumably  the  directors  of 
the  Concerts  of  Ancient  Music.  The  lease  is 
dated  26  April,  1786.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

BAKER  FAMILY  (9th  S.  x.  88).-If  MR.  C. 
BAKER  will  write  to  me  direct  I  can  let  him 
have  a  pedigree  of  Father  Augustine's  family, 
and  let  him  see  a  photograph  of  his  portrait 
at  St.  Michael's,  Belmont,  which  was  sent 
me  by  the  representative  of  the  Bakers 
(through  the  heiress).  His  Christian  name 
was  John  Baker.  Father  Augustine  (his 
Christian  name  was  David)  was  his  name 
in  the  Benedictine  Order,  he  having  been 
converted  to  Roman  Catholicism.  He  took 
his  father  over  after.  His  father  was 
steward  to  Lord  Abergavenny,  and  had 
had  a  slice  of  chantry  lands.  The  family 
was  a  branch  of  the  Cecils  of  Alterinis,  from 
which  family  the  Earls  of  Exeter  and  the 
Marquesses  of  Salisbury  came  by  a  much 
later  offshoot.  The  Baker  shield  on  the 
monument  of  Father  Augustine's  nephew  is 
Barry  of  six  az.  and  arg.,  on  six  escutcheons,  3, 
2,  1,  sa.,  lion  rampant  arg.  This  nephew  was 
a  strong  Parliament  man,  and  was  brought  up 
before  Charles  I.  at  Abergavenny  Priory,  with 
Sir  Trevor  Williams,  of  Llangibby.  When  the 
king  got  back  to  Raglan  Castle  the  old 
Marquess  of  Worcester  asked  him,  "What 
did  you  do  with  Trevor  Williams  and  Baker1?" 
"  Oh,"  said  the  king,  "  they  promised  future 
loyalty  so  well  that  I  let  them  off."  "  Ah," 
said  the  marquess,  "  your  majesty  may  win 
a  kingdom  in  neaven  by  such  treatment,  but 
you  won't  secure  your  kingdom  on  earth." 
THOMAS  WILLIAMS. 

Aston  Clinton  Rectory,  Tring. 

P.S. — Father  Augustine's  nephew  Charles 
(generally  called  David  Lewis),  a  Jesuit,  was 
put  to  death  at  Usk  in  1679.  One  of  his 
ancestors  was  Owen  Glyndwr.  The  Bakers 
lived  at  a  house  still  known  by  old  people  as 
Bailey  Baker,  approached  from  the  town  by 
a  very  old  arched  gateway. 

Father  Augustine  Baker,  O.S.B.,  was  of  an 
ancient  Cambro  -  British  family,  seated  at 
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Abergavenny,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth. 
To  the  same  male  stock  belonged  the  Jesuit 
martyr  Father  Charles  Baker  (alias  David 
Lewis),  one  of  the  victims  of  Titus  Gates ; 
he  was  executed  at  Usk  in  1679.  The  Bakers 
were  the  same  family  as  Sitsyllt  or  Cecil  of 
Alltyrynys,  now  believed  to  be  represented 
in  the  male  line  by  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury. 
The  Baker  branch,  long  extinct,  is  repre- 
sented in  a  female  line  by  Mr.  Baker- Gabb, 
of  Abergavenny. 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 
Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

Some  particulars  respecting  David  Augus- 
tine Baker,  an  English  Benedictine  monk, 
born  at  Abergavenny  in  December,  1575, 
who  died  of  the  plague  at  Gray's  Inn, 
London,  on  19  August,  1641,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  appeared  in  7th  S. 
x.  349,  also  in  the  'Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.'  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"CHESNUT"(9thS.  X.  167).— Proper  spellings 
chestnut,  from  chesten-nut,  through  L.  castanea, 
from  Kaa-Tavov,  so  called  from  Kastanea,  a 
town  on  the  east  coast  of  Thessaly  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Pelim.  The  Greeks  called  chestnuts 
Kapva  Kao-ravaia  —  i.e.,  Castanian  walnuts. 
They  are  called  by  Theophrastus  <5tos  /?<£A.ai/ot, 
by  Dioscorides  and  Galen  a-apSaviai  /3aAai/ot, 
by  Nicander  A&raus  Kapva,  and  by  Xenophon 
simply  Kapva.  Xenophon  says  the  Mesonseci 
lived  entirely  on  them. 

R.  S.  CHARNOCK,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A. 

30,  Millman  Street,  W.C. 

ARMS  OF  ETON  AND  WINCHESTER  COLLEGES 
(9th  S.  ix.  241,  330  j  x.  29, 113}.— With  regard  to 
the  last  reference  I  had  better  quote,  perhaps, 
the  following  passage  from  '  A  History  of 
New  College,'  by  Messrs.  Hastings  Rashdall 
and  Robert  S.  Rait  (published  by  F.  E. 
Robinson,  1901),  pp.  1  and  2  :— 

"  William  of  Wykeham  was  born  at  Wickham 
in  Hampshire  in  the  year  1324.  He  lived  just  at 
the  time  when  surnames  were  beginning  to  get 
stereotyped  even  in  non-noble  families.  ^William 
took  his  surname,  as  was  usual  with  ecclesiastics, 
from  the  place  of  his  birth :  his  father  is  said  to 
have  been  called  John  Longe  (Ancient  Register  of 
Winchester  College).  On  the  other  hand,  a  number 
of  his  relations,  who  may  or  may  not  have  been 
actually  born  at  Wykeham,  assumed  the  name  of 
the  man  Who  had  founded  the  fortunes  of  his  family. 
His  parents  are  said  to  have  been  of  humble  con- 
dition :  William  was  the  first  of  his  family  who 
assumed  a  coat  of  arms  (Report  of  Robert  G-lover, 
Somerset  Herald,  to  Lord  Burghley,  ap.  Lowth. 
p.  11).  The  well-known  motto  whidv  he  added 
thereto  and  bequeathed  to  his  college  suggests  an 
honourable  disclaimer  of  noble  lineage.  His  father 
is  said  to  have  been  a  freed  villein,  and  the  chevrons 


of  his  arms  have  been  supposed  to  be  an  allusion  to 
his  trade  of  carpenter.  Nothing  is  more  probable 
than  that  William  of  Wykeham  should  have  been 
a  carpenter's  son." 

The  senior  of  the  two  authors  only,  the  Rev. 
Hastings  Rashdall,  the  well-known  historian 
of  mediaeval  universities,  appears  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  above  lines. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

POLYGRAPHIC    HALL  (9th    S.    X.    109).— It  is 

quite  correct  that  the  above-named  place  of 
amusement  occupied  the  site  of  the  building 
subsequently  known  at  different  times  as  the 
Charing  Cross,  Folly,  and  Toole's  Theatres. 
Under  the  first  name  it  was  opened  on 
19  June,  1869,  which  proceeding  is  thus 
described  in  the  'Era  Almanack'  for  the 
following  year:  "June  19th,  opening  of  *a 
new  theatre,  entitled  the  Charing  Cross  (for- 
merly the  Polygraphic  Hall),  King  William 
Street,  under  the  management  of  Messrs. 
Brad  well  and  Field."  The  former  gentleman 
appears  to  have  given  up,  for  it  is  noted 
that  the  manage^jal  reign  of  the  latter 
came  to  an  end  on  18  September,'  1875.  It 
may  be  worth  recording  that  the  opening 
pieces  were  'Coming  of  Age,1  an  operetta, 
words  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Carpenter,  music  by  Mr. 
E.  L.  Hime  ;  'Edendale,'  a  drama,  in  "three 
acts,  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Cheltnam;  and  'The 
Pretty  Druidess  ;  or,  the  Mother,  the  Maid, 
and  the  Mistletoe  Bough,'  an  extravaganza, 
by  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert.  In  the  '  Era  Alma- 
nack '  for  1877  the  theatre  is  first  met  with  as 
"  The  Folly  (late  Charing  Cross),"  the  lessee 
being  Alexander  Henderson,  husband  of  Miss 
Lydia  Thompson,  it  being  noted  that  it  was 
reopened  under  that  name  on  16  October, 
1876.  In  the  same  useful  handbook  for 
1880  the  Folly  appears  with  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole 
as  lessee  and  manager,  and  as  Toole's  Theatre 
it  first  appears  in  the  '  Era  Almanack '  for 
1883,  where  it  is  advertised  under  that  name. 
The  first  play  seems  to  have  been  'Auntie/ 
a  farcical  piece,  in  three  acts,  by  H.  J.  Byron, 
produced  on  13  March,  but  it  may  have  been 
staged  while  the  building  was  yet  known  by 
its  former  name,  as  I  am  not  able  to  trace  the 
actual  date  of  the  change.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  well  to  note  that  before  the  Polygraphic 
Hall  came  into  existence  the  ground  had  been 
occupied  by  the  chapel,  &c.,  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  London  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  from 
somewhere  about  1845  to,  if  my  memory 
serves  me,  1856,  when  they  migrated  to 
Brompton,  where  they  have  of  late  years 
erected  a  fine  Palladian  building,  the  interior 
of  which,  Mr.  Loftie  says,  "is  imposingly 
arranged  and  gorgeous  with  marbles  and 
gilding."  The  old  chapel  in  King  William 
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Street  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  place 
wherein  Dr.  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Newman 
delivered  those  well-known  'Lectures  on 
Anglican  Difficulties.'  The  hall  which  took 
its  place  was  structurally  bad,  most  incon- 
venient, and  positively  dangerous,  and  how 
Mr.  W.  S.  Woodin  was  able  to  give  his 
popular  monologue  entertainments,  drawing 
crowded  audiences,  for  so  long  as  he  did  is 
a  mystery.  It  would  seem  that  the  dates 
assumed  by  your  correspondent  (1845  to  1850) 
cannot  be  right,  as  the  'Era  Almanack' 
for  1868  records,  under  the  head  of  'First 
Appearances  in  London  of  Living  Actors 
and  Actresses ':  "W.  S  Woodin,  Marionette, 
October  23rd,  1852,  Soiree  Comique,  Carpet- 
bag, and  Sketch  -  book";  and  in  the 
'  Almanack '  for  1878  we  are  informed , 
"Woodin's  Third  Entertainment  produced 
at  Polygraphic  Hall,  21st  March,  1864,"  but 
there  is  no  note  of  the  two  preceding 
ones.  With  reference  to  the  dangers,  &c., 
of  the  hall,  they  came  under  ray  personal 
knowledge,  as  in  1867  I  was  the  manager  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gourlay,  who  gave  there  for 
a  season  an  entertainment  entitled  '  Mrs. 
M'Gregor's  Levee ;  or,  a  Collection  of  Scottish 
Curiosities,'  and  considerable  difficulty  was 
often  experienced  in  getting  the  audiences 
out  safely.  As  a  theatre  it  was  very  little 
better,  although  the  stage  door  and  another 
outlet  were  made  in  Cnandos  Street ;  but 
it  was  ultimately  condemned  as  unsafe, 
closed,  and,  although  only  quite  recently, 
demolished  for  the  enlargement  of  Charing 
Cross  Hospital.  As  Toole's  Theatre  it  ap- 
peared for  the  last  time  in  the  '  List  of 
Theatres  in  the  United  Kingdom'  in  the 
'  Era  Almanack '  for  1895,  although  it  was 
still  open  early  in  the  following  year. 

W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 
C2,  The  Almshouses,  Rochester  Row,  S.W. 

If  I  do  not  mistake,  Mr.  W.  S.  Woodin  did 
not  perform  here  so  early  as  1845-50,  but  I 
think  it  was  the  scene  of  his  'Olio  of 
Oddities'  in  1856,  and  for  a  few  years  sub- 
sequently remained  in  his  hands. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

W.  S.  Woodin  was  a  son  of  a  picture  dealer 
in  Bond  Street  or  that  district.  He  was  a 
"quick  change  artist."  His  advertisement 
was  a  large  carpet  bag.  The  hall  was  hired 
for  private  theatricals.  A.  C.  H. 

Lit  may  be  permissible  to  recall  the  joke  of  H.  J. 
Byron,  who  said  once,  "  I  wish,  Woodin,  you  'd  go 
under  the  table  and  come  up  some  one  else  and 
remain  so."] 

OPTIC  OR  OPTICAL  GLASS  (9th  S.  ix.  466).— 
Do  the  following  two  passages  throw  any 


light  on  the  opticke-glasse  of  DR.  MURRAY'S 
first  quotation  ? 

"  Or  Gyges'  invisible  ring,  or  some  rare  perspec- 
tive glass,  or  Otcucou-fticon,  which  would  so  multiply 
species,  that  a  man  might  hear  and  see  all  at  once 
(as  Martiamis  CapellcCs  Jupiter  did  in  a  spear  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  which  did  present  unto  him  all 
that  was  daily  done  upon  the  face  of  the  earth)." — 
Burton,  'Anatomy  pi  Melancholy,'  vol.  i.  of  Mr. 
A.  R.  Shilleto's  edition,  p.  74  ('Democritus  to  the 
Reader '). 

Mr.  Shilleto  ought  to  have  expanded 
Burton's  marginal  reference  to  lib.  i.  of 
Martianus  Capella  by  adding  the  number 
of  the  paragraph  in  Kopp's  edition,  p.  68 
('Irotius,'  p.  18).  It  might  also  not  nave 
been  amiss  to  add  that  Jupiter's  spear,  like 
that  of  the  lady  in  Artemus  Ward,  was  a 
sphere. 

"  This  brief  Bohemian  Kingship  had  not  yet  not 
exploded  [Nov.  8, 1620]  on  the  W  eissenberg  of  Prag, 
when  old  Sir  Henry  Wotton  being  sent  as  Ambas- 
sador '  to  lie  abroad '  (as  he  wittily  called  it,  to  his 
cost)  in  that  Business,  saw,  in  the  City  of  Lintz,  in 
the  picturesque  green  country  by  the  shores  of  the 
Donau  there,  an  ingenious  person,  who  is  now  re- 
cognisable as  one  of  the  remarkablest  of  mankind, 
Mr.  John  Kepler,  namely :  Keplar  as  Wotton  writes 
him  ;  addressing  the  great  Lord  Bacon  [sic]  (un- 
happily without  strict  date  of  any  kind)  on  that 

among  other  subjects 'He  hath  a  little  black 

Tent  (of  what  stuff  is  not  much  importing),'  says 
the  Ambassador,  'which  he  can  suddenly  set  up 
where  he  will  in  a  Field  ;  and  it  is  convertible  (like 
a  windmill)  to  all  quarters  at  pleasure  ;  capable  of 
not  much  more  than  one  man.  as  I  conceive,  and 
perhaps  at  no  great  ease  ;  exactly  close  and  dark,— 
save  at  one  hole,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  the 
diameter,  to  which  he  applies  a  long  perspective 
Trunk,  with  the  con  vex  glass  fitted  to  the  said  hole, 
and  the  concave  taken  out  at  the  other  end,  which 
extendeth  to  about  the  middle  of  this  erected  Tent: 
through  which  the  visible  radiations  of  all  the 
Objects  without  are  intromitted,  falling  upon  a 
Paper,  which  is  accommodated  to  receive  them  ;  and 
so  he  traceth  them  with  his  pen  in  their  natural 
appearance ;  turning  his  little  Tent  round  by  de- 
grees, till  he  hath  designed  the  whole  Aspect  of 
the  Field.'  In  fact  he  hath  a  Camera  Obscura, 
and  is  exhibiting  the  same  for  the  delectation  of 
Imperial  gentlemen  lounging  that  way."— Carlyle, 
'History  of  Friedrich  II.  of  Prussia,'  book  iii. 
chap.  xiv. 

Carlyle  refers  in  a  foot-note  to  Kepler's 
having  taken  the  essential  hint  for  the 
Camera  Obscura  from  Baptista  Porta,  of 
Naples,  and  gives  '  Reliquiae  Wottonianse  ' 
(London,  1672),  p.  300,  as  the  reference  for 
Wotton's  letter.  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

The  University,  Adelaide. 

"  NONESOPRETTIES  "  :    "  SPINNEL  "  (9th  S.  X. 

87).— On  2  January,  1692,  a  patent  (No.  286) 
was  granted  to  Ralph  Marshall  and  John 
Englebert  Teshmaker  for  "the  makeing  of 
spinnall  yarn."  The  inventors  set  forth  in 
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their  petition,  which  is  cited  in  the  letters 
patent,  that  the  manufacture  of  this  yarn 
"  is  a  new  invention  never  practised  here  before, 
and  that  they  have  at  their  great  cost  and  charges 
erected  a  bucking  house,  fitted  and  prepared  a 
whiteing  ground,  brought  several  workmen  out  of 
Germany  educated  and  skilled  in  makeing  the  said 
spinnall,  and  hazarded  several  hundred  pounds' 
worth  of  brown  yarne  to  try  the  experiments 
whether  the  air,  water,  and  other  materialls  used 
for  doing  the  same,  would  be  proper  and  effectuall 
here  in  England,  which  has  oeen  found  fully  to 
answer  their  expectation,  and  to  be  nothing  inferior 
to  those  in  Germany,  whereby  a  great  quantity  of 
the  flax  and  yarne  of  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  this  our  kingdome  may  be  inployed  which  is 
now  supplyed  from  beyond  the  seas."  " 

A  patent  (No.  289)  in  precisely  similar  terms 
was  granted  to  these  two  persons  on  22  Feb- 
ruary following,  a  circumstance  that  I  am 
unable  to  account  for,  except  on  the  theory 
that  there  was  some  informality  in  the 
sealing  or  the  enrolment  of  the  first  patent. 

I  am  conscious  that  this  does  riot  exactly 
answer  MR.  GREGORY'S  question,  but  it  throws 
some  light  upon  the  matter.  There  is  no 
description  of  the  invention,  as  the  inventor 
was  not  in  those  early  days  required  to 
furnish  a  "  specification  "  of  his  patent.  The 
business  or  calling  of  the  patentees  is  not 
stated,  nor  is  there  any  indication  of  the 
place  where  their  business  was  carried  on, 
out  I  should  think  it  was  probably  in  the 
eastern  suburbs  of  London.  R.  B.  P. 

"CoND"  (9th  S.  x.  126).— In  the  'Gentle- 
man's Dictionary,'  London,  1705,  the  word 
cond  as  a  noun  is  not  given,  but  to  con,  cons, 
conning,  conned,  to  cond,  conds,  cpnding,  to 
cun,  and  cunning  appear  as  words  in  common 
use  in  connexion  with  steering  a  ship.  To 
give  only  a  few  examples.  Under  the  word 
'  Quarter-masters '  it  is  said  that  "  they  are 
also  to  keep  their  watch  duly,  in  conding  the 
ship."  Under  the  word  '  Starboard '  we  find 
"  in  conning  a  ship  " ;  and  under  the  word 
4  Steer,'  "  to  steer  as  one  is  bidden  or  conned." 

W.  S. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  SIR  DAVID  WILKIE 
(9th  S.  x.  129).— Though  a  constant  reader  of  the 
writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  both  in  prose 
and  poetry,  and  yielding  to  none  in  my 
admiration  of  both,  yet  1  cannot  call  to  mine 
any  pictorial  illustrations  after  Sir  Davic 
Wilkie,  who  was  born  in  1785.  No  one  coulc 
have  been  better  fitted  to  depict  the  many 
scenes  of  humble  life  with  which  Scott  abounds 
He  certainly  painted,  when  the  guest  of  Sir 
Walter  at  Abbotsford  in  1817,  a  picture  callec 
'The  Abbotsford  Family  Picture,  representing 
Scott  as  a  farmer  surrounded  by  his  family 
Sophia  Scott  as  a  milkmaid  with  a  pail  on 


ler  head,  of  which  there  is  a  small  engraving. 
!  saw  the  original  painting,  one  of  no  great 
ize,  in  the  Edinburgh  Exhibition  some  years 
ago. 

Sir  David  Wilkie  died  at  sea,  1  June,  1841, 
and  there  is  a  picture  by  Turner  representing 
lis  coffin  being  lowered  into  the  deep,  for  he 
did  not  meet  with  the  "  heavy-shotted  ham- 
mock-shroud," as  Tennyson  calls  it  ('  In 
VIeinoriam,'  vi.).  On  the  base  of  his  statue 
s  inscribed  by  Lord  Mahon  as  an  epitaph  :— 

A  Life  too  short  for  Friendship,  not  for  Fame. 
JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

PERIWINKLE  (9th  S.  x.  128).— The  existence 
of  such  homonyms  as  celidony,  cornelian; 
jade,  and  sardine  makes  one  chary  of  dis- 
illowing  a  precious  stone  called  periwinkle. 
The  ordinary  interpretations  of  the  word, 
tiowever,  seem  to  suffice  in  the  quotations  so 
far  adduced,  save  in  the  second  and  third, 
where  the  influence*of  the  Latin  ^permncere, 
to  surpass,  is  too  strong  to  be  disregarded. 
In  the  Harleian  MS.  poem  and  in  Lydgate 
the  plant  is,  of  course,  referred  to ;  but 
the  last  two  quotations  contain  the  crux — 
solvable,  I  think,  zoologically. 

The  gasteropodous  periwinkle  obtains  its 
present  name,  we  are  told,  through  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  wordpinewincla — i.e.,  "  mussel- 
winkle,"  which  evidently  differentiated  this 
kind  of  winkle  from  others.  Hence  one 
suspects  that  the  term  was  originally  applied 
to  Purpura  lapillus,  a  dog-whelk,  or  "dog- 
periwinkle,"  for  in  Scotland  the  periwinkle 
is  known  as  a  whelk.  This  creature  infests 
and  damages  mussel-beds,  whereas  the  ordi- 
nary periwinkle  is  vegetarian  in  habit.  More- 
over, Purpura  secretes  a  fluid  which  turns 
blue  on  exposure  to  air,  as  is  well  known, 
and  this  may  have  had  some  bearing  on  the 
assimilation  of  its  popular  name  to  that  of 
the  flower. 

The  true  periwinkle  would,  then,  be  a 
whelk  ;  and,  after  the  obscuration  of  the 
first  portion  of  the  word,  by  analogy  one 
expects  to  find  other  marine  gasteropoda  with 
convoluted  shells  of  moderate  size  included 
loosely  in  the  term.  That  this  was  really  the 
case  may  be  seen  in  Peacham's  directions  for 
the  portrayal  of  Thetis  ('The  Gentleman's 
Exercise,'  1612,  p.  124).  She  should  be 
limned,  he  says,  as 

"  a  Ladie  of  something  a  browne  complexion,  her 
heire  dishevld  about  her  shoulders,  upon  her  head 
a  Coronet  of  Periwinckle  and  Escallop  shelles,  in  a 
mantle  of  Sea-water  greene." 

Now,  close  as  its  reluctant  association  with 
the  insinuating  hairpin  may  be  at  times,  one 
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is  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  modern 
periwinkle  is  sufficiently  decorative  to  be 
used  either  as  a  jewel  fastened  in  the  hair 
or  even  on  a  coronet.  But  this  objection  does 
not  apply  to  other  and  handsomer  convoluted 
shells  which  might  thus  be  employed. 

J.  DORMER. 

The  periwinkle  was  formerly  much  esteemed 
both  for  its  beauty  and  for  other  reasons. 
Chaucer  twice  speaks  of  it  with  great  affec- 
tion—the "fresh  Pervinke,  rich  of  hewe"- 
and  ranks  it  high  among  the  loveliest 
flowers.  It  was,  moreover,  the  emblem  of 
sincere  and  unchangeable  affection,  and  was 
thus  doubly  esteemed.  Its  old  French  name, 
pucellage,  again,  signifies  much  that  may 
explain  the  passage  from  'Sir  Degrevant,' 
as  another  of  its  names,  violette  des  sorciers, 
may,  possibly,  the  passage  from  Lydgate. 
The  use  of  the  flower  in  chaplets  and  gar- 
lands for  the  dead  may  also  have  some  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  of  MR.  MOUNT'S  queries. 

C.  C.  B. 

The  following  is  taken  from  Johnson  & 
Hogg's  '  Wild  Flowers  of  Great  Britain ' 
(1863)  :— 

"In  Italy  the  peasantry  usually  designate  it  [the 
periwinkle]  Fior  di  Mprto,  Death's  Flower,  using  it 
for  garlands  to  entwine  the  bodies  of  their  infant 
dead.  It  might  have  been  intended  for  Sir  William 
Eraser's  '  Death  Flower,'  when  he  was  led  to  execu- 
tion 'with  a  garland  of  Periwinkle  in  mockery 
placed  upon  his  head.'  Sir  William  was  the  last 
destroyed  of  Wallace's  adherents." 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

MR.  MOUNT  appears  to  have  ignored  1st  S.  i 
77  ;  v.  332,  when  he  wrote  "  1  find  nothing  in 
the  Indices  of  'N.  &  Q."' 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

CHARLES  II.  IN  WEST  DORSET  (9th  S.  x. 
141).  —  MR.  UDAL  is  mistaken,  in  his  very 
interesting  article,  in  saying  that  Capt 
Ellesdon's  account  of  the  king's  escape  is 
given  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  Clarendon's 
'  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion.'  The  historian  does 
indeed,  mention  him,  under  the  name  oi 
Ellison,  in  that  book,  §  97,  with  some  of  the 

garticulars,  but  it  is  in  the  '  Clarendon  State 
apers  '  that  Ellesdon's  narrative  is  printed 
vol.  ii.  pp.  563-71.  W.  D.  MACRAY. 

BELL  INSCRIPTION  (9th  S.  x.  168).— The  fol 
lowing  is  an  addition  to  the  account  of  Alice 
Stury.  John  Baysham,  rector  of  Olney,  was 
perhaps  a  Worcestershire  man,  for  he  hac 
relations  and  property  in  the  city  of  Wor- 
cester, and  made  a  bequest  to  the  church 


of  Hampton  Lovet.    Moreover,  Lady  Alice 
Stury  bequeathed  to  him  some  plate,  which 

e  gave  to  the  Prior  of  Worcester,  and  he 
ordered  masses  for  James  Blount  and  Alice 
Stury.  His  will  is  dated  1426 ;  Gibbon, 

Early  Lincoln  Wills,'  1888,  p.  156.  The  pedi- 
gree of  Stury  of  Rossall,  co.  Salop,  is  printed 

n  Haii.  Soc.,  xxix.  448,  but  does  not  men- 
tion Alice.  W.  C.  BOULTER,  M.A. 
Norton  Vicarage,  Evesham. 

MEDALLION  OF  WALTER  SCOTT  (9th  S.  vi. 
229,  332,  391).— At  the  first  of  these  refer- 
ences a  description  was  given  of  a  medallion 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  round  the  edge  of  which 
were  incised  the  words  (]  in  Roman  capitals) 
"Bardorum  citharas  patrio  qui  reddidit 
istro,"  and  an  interpretation  of  istro  was 
asked  for.  The  three  suggestions  elicited  by 
this  query  were  all  basecT  on  the  assumption 
that  istro  was  a  misreading  of  the  inscription 
or  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  engraver. 
Why  should  not  the  word  be  understood  as 
the  dative  case  of  Ister,  a  common,  if  less 
correct,  way  of  spelling  Hister,  the  Danube, 
or,  more  precisely,  the  lower  course  of  the 
Danube?  The  river  Hister  is  not  unfre- 
quently  mentioned  in  Latin  poets  as  a  typi- 
cal northern  river,  at  times  almost  equivalent 
to  "the  North."  Could  not  the  name  do 
duty  here  for  the  Tweed  ?  The  meaning  of 
the  line  would  then  be :  Who  restored  the 
minstrels'  harps  to  his  (and  their)  native 
Tweed.  The  line  would  be  especially  appro- 
priate if  referring  to  the  '  Border  Minstrelsy,' 
but,  as  the  date  of  the  medallion  is  1827, 
Scott's  own  achievements  with  the  "  Harp  of 
the  North  "  may  be  meant. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

The  University,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OP  A  NOSE  (9th  S.  ix.  445  ; 
x.  34).— INVESTIGATOR,  with  somewhat  less 
than  the  usual  tolerance  of  the  opinions  of 
others  which  one  associates  with  the  pages 
of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  roundly  contradicts  my  state- 
ment that  the  "  Somerset  nose  '  was  brought 
into  the  family  by  the  Leveson-Gowers,  and 
asserts  that  it  came  by  the  marriage  of  Eliza- 
beth Boscawen,  a  generation  earlier,  to  the 
fifth  Duke  of  Beaufort.  My  authority  in  the 
matter  was  my  great-aunt,  the  late  Countess 
of  Glasgow,  who  was  also  the  aunt  of  the 
third  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Lady  Glasgow, 
who  died  a  few  years  ago  almost  a  centenarian, 
was  a  mine  of  curious  information  on  all 
matters  concerning  her  innumerable  relatives 
and  connexions.  My  object,  however,  in  send- 
ing you  this  note  (belated  through  my  absence 
abroad)  is  to  say  that  I  now  believe  both  my 
view  and  (I  am  happy  to  add)  INVESTIGATOR'S 
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also  to  be  incorrect.     It  has  been  brought  t 
my  notice  that  in  the  series  of  family  por 
traits  at  Badminton,  dating  back  to  a  perioc 
long  anterior  to  the  Boscawen  marriage,  the 
peculiarly  prominent  nose  is  most  marked  in 
almost  all  the  personages  depicted.    Whether 
these  portraits  are  really  more  faithful  like 
nesses  than  those  of  the  early  Scottish  kings 
in  the  Long  Gallery  at  Holyrood  (said  to  have 
been  all   the  handiwork  of  a  single  Dutch 
artist)  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  I  under 
stand,  however,  that  the  constant  tradition 
in  the  Somerset  family  is  that  their  nose  has 
been  transmitted,   through  more  than  four 
centuries,  straight  from  their  royal  ancestor 
John  of  Gaunt.    This  would,  of  course,  dis- 
pose of  my  theory  as  well  as  of  INVESTIGA- 
TOR'S, who,  by  the  way,  were  he  to  pursue 
his  investigations  a  little  further,  might  find 
(as  I  have  done)  something  a  good  deal  ad  rem 
in  the  invaluable  back  numbers  of  'N.  &  Q.' 
D.  OSWALD  HUNTER-BLAIR,  O.S.B. 

Fort  Augustus. 

FIRST  CHRISTMAS  CARD  (9th  S.  viii.  504: 
ix.  56). — Under  the  heading  of  'Cards  of 
Good  Wishes '  I  gave  (8th  S.  xii.  447)  "  Souhaits 
de  bonne  annee,  par  M.  Desclos,"  and  the 
note  which  says  that  M.  Desclos,  to  save  him- 
self the  trouble  of  writing  many  letters  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  had  adopted  the 
method  for  many  years  of  having  two  verses 
printed  on  cards,  which  he  sent  to  all  his 
friends.  Usually  his  verses  were  playful :  the 
seriousness  of  the  verses  given  occasioned  the 
answer  of  Monsieur  Se'bire. 

I  give  again  the  "  Souhaits  de  bonne  annee," 
and  I  add  the  reply  : — 

Desclos,  pret  h,  finir  sa  carriere  en  ces  lieux, 
Vous  souhaite  longs  jours,  et  puis  vous  voir  aux 
Cieux. 

REPONSE  DE  MONSIEUR  SEBIRE. 

Que  de  toi  vienne  vers  ou  prose, 

Soil  en  francais,  soit  en  latin, 

Soit  sur  carte  ou  sur  papier  fin, 

Soit  ceuyre  sous  la  presse  dolose, 

Soit  ecrit  de  ta  propre  main, 

C'est  toujours  precieuse  chose. 

Car  de  ton  souvenir  enfin 

C'est  toujours  un  signe  certain. 

Mais  ton  dernier  distique  cause 

A  tes  amis  un  vrai  chagrin ; 

Ta  muse  y  parle  de  ta  fin  : 

Dieu  !  quel  texte  !    Dieu  !  quelle  glose  ! 

Ayant  le  corps  et  1'esprit  sain, 

Tu  ne  doit  que  dans  un  lointain 

Voir  encor  ton  apoth^ose. 

The  above  are  to  be  found  in  "  CEuvres  Di- 
verses  de  Monsieur  de  Gre"court,  Nouvelle 
Edition,"  Amsterdam,  1765,  tome  ii.'p.  187. 

Presumably  the  "  New  Year  card  "  and  the 
reply  are  by  Desclos  and  Se"bire  respectively, 


although  in  the  "  Instruction  preliminaire  "  a 
hope  is  expressed  that  after  all  the  trouble 
which  has  been  taken  and  the  researches 
which  have  been  made  nothing  will  be  given 
in  the  new  edition  which  is  not  by  De  Gre"- 
court.  He  was  born  about  1683  and  died 
1743.  The  New  Year  in  France  is  much  the 
same  as  Christmas  in  England  as  a  time  for 
good  wishes,  complimentary  visits,  and  pre- 
sents. ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

WATSON  OF  BARRASBRIDGE,  NEWCASTLE- 
ON-TYNE  (9th  S.  ix.  388-  x.  177).— Further 
inquiries  have  been  made  by  the  Times  of 
Ceylon  respecting  the  late  Lieut.  Mitford 
Watson,  and  I  annex  a  cutting  from  the  issue 
of  30  July  giving  the  result : — 

"  Regarding  this  officer,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
on  the  staff  of  Col.  Greenwell  in  Ceylon,  and  to 
have  died  in  Ceylon  on  June  17th,  1824,  we  have 
made  further  inquiries — in  response  to  a  further 
inquiry  from  our  original  correspondent— and  have 
ascertained  that  the  Military  Registers  we  last 
quoted  cover  all  outstations,  including  Trincomalie. 
Col.  Greenwell  (of  the  45th  Regiment)  was  about 
this  time  (April  4th) 'appointed  to  the, command 
of  the  Kandyan  provinces,  but.  there  is  no  reference 
of  any  kind  to  Lieut.  Mitford  Watson.  An  extract, 
shown  us,  from  the  London  Gazette  of  July  17th, 
1823,  speaks  of  the  appointment  of  Albert  Watson, 
gentleman,  an  ensign  of  the  83rd  Regiment — not 
the  same  Regiment  to  which,  it  will  be  noticed, 
that  Col.  Greenwell  was  at  that  time  attached." 

Is  it  possible  that  your  correspondent  can 
be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he  died  in 
Ceylon?  J.  P.  L. 

Jaffra,  Ceylon. 

ENGLISH  FAMILIES  IN  KURLAND  AND  Liv- 
LAND  (9th  S.  x.  149).  —  Menar,  sometime 
spelled  Maner  and  Menner,  and  now  Manor, 

a  parish  in  Tweeddale  adjoining  that  of 
Peebles.  The.  property  belonged  of  old  to 
he  Lowis  family.  John  Lowis,  of  Menner, 
was  served  heir  of  his  father,  Thomas  Lowis, 
of  Menner,  in  1622.  Sixteen  years  before  he 
lad  been  served  heir  of  his  great-grandfather, 
John  Lowis,  of  Maner.  The  parish  stretches 
well  up  among  the  hills  until  an  altitude  of 
2,000  ft.  is  reached.  This  old  rime  may 
characterize  the  district : — 

There  stand  three  mills  on  Manor  Water, 

A  fourth  at  Posso  cleugh, 
If  heather-bells  were  corn  and  bere 

They  would  get  grist  enough. 

't  was  in  this  parish  that  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Slack  Dwarf  lived,  and  here  he  was  buried. 
J.  L.  ANDERSON. 
Edinburgh. 

GERMAN  LETTERS  (9th  S.  ix.  509 ;  x.  73).— 
may  mention  as  useful  for  the  purpose 
new  book,  "Die  Meister  des  deutschen 
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Brief es.  In  einer  Auswahl  herausgegeben 
und  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Th.  Klaiber  und  Prof. 
Dr.  O.  Lyon.  Velhagen  und  Klasing,  Biele- 
feld und  Leipzig,  1902,"  wherein  you  will  find 
interesting  epistles  dating  from  four  cen- 
turies— e.g.,  of  Luther,  Liselotte  of  Orleans, 
Gellert,  Schubart,  Burger,  Wieland,  Schiller, 
Goethe,  Schiller's  wife  Charlotte,  of  Goethe's 
mother  Bettina,  Annette  von  Droste,  Hiils- 
hoff,  and  last,  not  least,  of  Bismarck. 

G.  KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 

THACKERAY'S  RESIDENCES  IN  LONDON  (9th  S. 
ix.  508 ;  x.  138).— The  City  Press  of  27  August 


"  Mr.  Peter  Rigby  Pratt,  of  28,  Clerkenwell  Road, 
write*  in  reference  to  the  renewed  controversy 
respecting  Thackeray's  residence  when  a  scholar  at 
Charterhouse,  and  says  that  in  the  official  maga- 
zine of  the  Charterhouse  School,  called  the  Grey- 
friar,  vol.  ii.,  No.  7,  April,  1892,  the  whole  question 
is  fully  discussed  and  set  at  rest  for  ever.  '  Thacke- 
ray,' he  adds,  '  spent  seven  years  at  the  Charter- 
house—1822-1828.  At  that  time  one  of  the  masters, 
Penny  by  name,  kept  a  boarding-house  in  Old 
Wilderness  Row,  now  known  as  28  and  30,  Clerken- 
well Road.  At  this  house  Thackeray  lived  for  the 
first  three  years,,  with  many  other  schoolfellows, 
among  whom  was  Venables,  the  boy  with  whom  he 
fought,  when  his  nose  was  smitten  flat.  Up  to  a 
few  years  ago  there  were  the  remains  of  a  small 
tunnel  running  from  Penny's  house  into  the  school 
grounds.  I  have  occupied  these  premises  now  for 
thirty-two  years ;  but  it  was  about  twelve  years 
ago  that  the  question  was  finally  settled  by  a  com- 
mittee of  gentlemen,  including  the  late  Dean 
Liddell,  Col.  Wilkinson,  Canon  Philpot,  the  Rev. 
H.  V.  Le  Bas  (chaplain  of  the  Charterhouse),  and 
other  old  Carthusians.  I  should  be  happy  to  show 
my  copy  of  the  Greyfriar  to  any  interested  person 
who  would  care  to  call  and  see  it.": 

HERBERT  B.  CLAYTON. 
39,  Renfrew  Road,  Lower  Kennington  Lane. 

WINE  IN  PUBLIC  CONDUITS  (9th  S.  x.  149) 
—Arnold's  'History  of  the  Cross  of  Edin- 
burgh,' a  very  small  volume  published  in 
Edinburgh  in  1885,  gives  some  interesting 
information  about  this  old  custom  as  it  was 
observed  in  the  northern  capital.  It  relates 
that  when  James  IV.  and  Queen  Margaret 
made  a  procession  through  the  town  in  1502 
they  passed  the  Market  Cross,  where  "  wine 
was  flowing  for  all  to  drink."  In  1561  Queen 
Mary,  m  a  State  procession  between  Holyrood 
Palace  and  the  Castle,  passed  the  Cross, 
where  '  the  wyne  ran  out  at  the  spouttis  in 
greit  abundance  ;  thair  wes  the  noyces  of 
pepill  cesting  the  glessis  with  wyne."  When 
James  VI  made  his  first  public  entry  into 
Edinburgh,  'as  he  passed  the  Cross,  Bacchus 
was  seen  on  the  venerable  structure,  distribut- 
ing wine  freely  to  all";  and  when  he  brought 


Anne  of  Denmark  to  the  capital  of  his  king- 
dom in  1590,  "  on  the  side  of  the  Crosse  sate 
the  god  Bacchus  upon  a  puncheon  of  wine, 

casting  it  up  cups  full  upon  the  people, 

and  the  Crosse  itself  ranne  claret  wine  upone 
the  caussway  for  the  loyaltie  of  that  day." 
In  1633,  when  Charles  I.  went  to  Edinburgh 

for    his    coronation,    "upon    the    Cross 

Bacchus,  crowned  with  ivy,  and  naked  from 
the  shoulders  up,  bestrode  a  hogshead."  In 
May,  1660,  the  Council  ordered  that  the 
treasurer  "prepare  upon  the  Cross  pipes 
of  lead  and  such  other  things  necessary 
for  running  of  wine  at  the  spouts,  and  to 
provide  wine-glasses  and  other  necessaries 
for  the  said  use " ;  and  on  19  June  the  pro- 
vost and  magistrates  went  to  the  Cross  and 
drank  the  king's  health,  "  the  spoutes  of  the 
Croce  rynnand  all  that  tyme  with  abundance 
of  clareyt  wyne.  Ther  wer  thrie  hundreth 
dosane  of  glassis  all  broken  and  cassin  throw 
the  streites."  Coming  down  to  more  recent 
times,  mention  is  made  of  the  celebration,  in 
1820,  of  the  birthday  of  George  III.  "  The 
citizens  drank  the  King's  health  at  the  Cross, 
throwing  the  glasses  over  their  heads." 
Glasses  were  broken  to  prevent  their  ever 
afterwards  being  put  to  meaner  use. 

As  Arnold  does  not  mention  it,  I  may  add 
that  in  1566  the  magistrates  and  council  of 
Edinburgh  voted  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  for 
a  puncheon  of  wine,  "  run  at  the  croce "  in 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  Prince  James, 
afterwards  James  VI.  W.  S. 

INITIAL  FOR  FORENAME  IN  SERIOUS  VERSE 
(9th  S.  iv.  184  ;  ix.  227).— The  following  lines 
occur  in  Alexander  Neckam's  poem  'De 
Laudibus  Divinse  Sapientiae'  ('Distinctio 
Quinta,'  471-478,  p.  451,  edited  by  Thomas 
Wright  in  the  Rolls  Series,  '  Rerum  Britan- 
nicarum  Medii  JEtvi  Scriptores ') : — 
Pictavis  insigni  titulorum  laude  coruscans, 

G.  Porretanum  laudibus  adde  tuis. 
Laudibus  immo  tuis  titulum  prsepone  magistrum, 

G.  qui  te  rexit,  filius  atque  pater, 
Quern  sibi  debuerat  caput  orbis  proposuisse, 

Deesse  tibi  natus  noluit  esse  tuus. 
Nomen  quod  totus  potuit  vix  claudere  mundus, 

Non  licuit  totum  claudere  lege  metri. 

G.  Porretanus  is  the  famous  scholastic  philo- 
sopher Gilbert  de  la  Por(r)ee,  Bishop  of 
Poitiers  (fl.  1154). 

In  a  passage  from  the  '  Anticlaudianus,'  a 
poem  by  Alanus  de  Insulis,  his  junior  by 
about  forty  years  (cited  by  Ducange),  the 
philosopher  is  styled  plain  Gilbertus,  and  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  introduce  Gil- 
bertus Porretanus  into  an  elegiac  couplet. 

Perhaps  Neckam  regarded  Gil(l)6bertus 
or  GislSbertus  as  the  more  correct  form,  one 
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which  could  not  strictly  be  used  in  dactylic 
verse. 

However,  in  lines  611  and  612  of  this  same 
fifth  '  Distinctio '  Hildebertus  is  thrust  into 
verse  by  the  summary  process  of  ending  the 
hexameter  with  Hilde-,  and  beginning  the 
pentameter  with  bertus. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

The  University,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

STAMP  COLLECTING  AND  ITS  LITERATURE 
FORTY  YEARS  AGO  (9th  S.  x.  £i,  172).— H.  must 
be  unfamiliar  with  recent  philatelic  litera- 
ture. The  unique  1  cent  British  Guiana  of 
1856  (ship  in  oblong  rectangle)  has  been 
known  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  late 
Edward  L.  Pemberton  in  1878,  and  is 
fully  described  by  Judge  Philbrick,  K.C.,  in 
the  Philatelic  Record  for  July,  1889.  The 
only  member  of  the  1850  series  (value  in  a 
circle)  that  can  be  reckoned  a  rarity  of  the 
first  class  is  the  2  cents,  rose.  In  the  London 
Philatelist  for  February,  1900,  Mr.  E.  D. 
Bacon  gives  an  interesting  account  of  all  the 
known  specimens  of  this  stamp,  a  pair  of 
which  changed  hands  in  1897  for  650/.  Several 
copies  of  the  Brattleboro  local  have  appeared 
at  auction  sales.  The  Velayer  envelopes  of 
1653  can  hardly  be  counted  among  stamps. 

As  my  former  note  referred  only  to  pub- 
lications issued  or  begun  not  later  than  1862, 
1  did  not  mention  the  well-known  Stamp 
Collector's  Magazine,  the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  in  February,  1863.  This 

B)riodical  was  at  no  time  edited  by  the  late 
r.  J.  E  Gray.  P.  J.  ANDERSON. 

University  Library,  Aberdeen. 

CHESS  PLAYING  :  A  LEGEND  (9th  S.  ix.  248, 
293,  398,  512 ;  x.  212).— Can  any  one  tell  me 
where  Retzsch's  celebrated  picture  of  '  The 
Chess  Players '  is  ?  WM.  THOS.  BLEASE. 

MONASTIC  SHEEP-FARMING  (9th  S.  x.  47, 
176).— We  may  see  all  about  Inhoc  or  Inhoke 
in  the  '  New  English  Dictionary.' 

J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Doncaster. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The    Nearer    East.      By   D.   G.    Hogarth,    M.A. 

(Heinemann.) 

THE  titles  given  to  books  are  too  often  inexpressive, 
if  not  misleading.  It  is  one  of  the  minor  utilities, 
we  trust,  of  these  notices  of  books  that  they  serve 
to  convey  to  possible  purchasers  some  definite  idea 
of  the  scope  and  character  of  the  works  examined. 
Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hogarth's 
researches  in  the  Levant,  as  one  of  the  "  wandering 
scholars"  who  have  gone  forth  from  Oxford  to 


gather  up  relics  of  the  past,  might  very  possibly 
expect  that  the  present  book  would  be  a  record  of 
antiquarian  and  classical  discovery.  But  he  will 
find  nothing  of  this  kind  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  an  elaborate  treatise  on  physical  geography. 
Its  aim,  as  the  author  announces,  is  "to  present 
the  causative  influence  of  geographical  conditions 
upon  man  in  a  certain  region."  This  region  is  that 
somewhat  arbitrarily  denned  as  'The  Nearer  East,' 
which  may  be  taken  roughly  as  embracing  all  that 

gart  of  Asia  lying  west  of  a  line  drawn  Irom  the 
aspian  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  extending 
beyond  to  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Arabia.  Through 
this  great  intermediate  territory  all  communication 
between  Occident  and  Orient  must  always  lie, 
whence  its  high  political  importance. 

Mr.  Hogarth's  work  falls  into  two  divisions.  In 
the  first  he  gives  a  minutely  scientific  account  of 
the  surface  aspect  of  this  portion  of  the  globe,  its 
depressions  and  mountain  systems,  its  contour  and 
structure,  watersheds  and  rivers,  plateaus  and 
alluvial  plains— in  a  word,  all  the  physical  features 
of  its  terrestrial  crust,  together  with  its  atmo- 
spheric and  climatic  conditions.  All  these  details 
are  valuable  as  being  the  results  of  personal  obser- 
vation, and  are  set  out  with  abundance  of  illustra- 
tion in  the  way  of  maps  and  mapkins,  "  bathy- 
orographical "  and  otherwise,  which  will  be  esteemed 
by  the  scientific  student.  As  the  book  belongs  to 
"The  Regions  of  ther World"  series,  this  matter  is 
all  in  place.  The  lover  of  the  humanities  will  natur- 
ally turn  with  more  interest  to  the  second  part, 
which  deals  with  the  subject  in  its  reflex  influence 
upon  man.  Human  life,  however,  is  affected  not 
so  much  by  the  direct  influence  of  physical  con- 
ditions as,  indirectly,  by  what  we  call  scenery; 
its  character  is  primarily  determined  by  climatic 
phenomena,  which,  in  turn,  are  the  result  of  the 
"relief"  or  configuration  of  the  country.  Even 
religious  beliefs  are  said  to  be  in  large  measure 
conditioned  by  geographical  facts.  The  great  centres 
of  both  civilization  and  religion  have  always  been 
those  districts  whose  climate  and  soil  have  been 
favourable  in  providing  man  with  abundance  of 
food  on  easy  terms  ana  consequent  leisure.  Such 
were  the  well-watered  Mesopotamia,  the  garden 
strip  of  the  Nile,  the  plains  of  Northern  India,  and 
the  river  valleys  of  Central  China.  The  keen  intel- 
lect and  rationalizing  faculty  of  the  Persians  have 
been  stimulated  by  the  dry,  saline  climate  of  the 

Elateau  on  which  they  dwell ;  while,  on  the  other 
and,  the  author  holds  that  the  religious  sense  of 
the  Arab  has  been  enfeebled  by  the  meagre  con- 
ditions of  his  sandy  desert.  On  this  latter  point 
Sir  Richard  Burton  and  Mr.  Doughty  would  hardly 
agree  with  him.  We  should  like  to  hear  something 
more  about  the  Ghegs,  a  tribe  of  Northern  Albania, 
who  are  said  to  speak  a  language  which  was  a  pre- 
historic offshoot  of  the  Indo-European  family  before 
the  Greek  and  Latin  parted  company.  Mr.  Hogarth's 
learned  chapters  are  written  in  attractive  style, 
though  it  is  rather  too  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
cricket  reporter  to  say  that  "milk  and  dates 
together  are  responsible  for  human  life"  in  the 
Syrian  and  Arabian  deserts,  when  he  merely  means 
that  they  are  the  staple  food  of  those  parts. 

Chr.   Fr.   Grieb's   Dictionary  of  the   English   and 

German  Languages.    By  Arnold  Schroer,  Ph.D.— 

Vol.11.  German  and  English.    (Frowde.) 

No  more  than  six  months  has  elapsed  between  the 

appearance  of   the  first  and  that  of   the  second 
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volume  of  Prof.  Schroer's  rearranged,  revised,  and 
enlarged  edition  of  Grieb's  authoritative  dictionary 
of  the  English  and  German  languages.  The  edition 
—which,  so  far  as  the  present  generation  is  con- 
cerned, might  easily  be  final— is  the  tenth.  To  the 
first  volume,  English-German,  we  drew  attention 
9th  S.  ix.  279.  English  readers  will  naturally  find 
the  later  volume  more  directly  serviceable.  It  con- 
tains a  little  over  1,200  pages  against  the  1,350  of 
its  predecessor,  a  diminution  easily  comprehended 
by  those  familiar  with  both  languages.  Much  of 
the  information  it  supplies  has  been  drawn  from 
part  ii.  of  the  valuable  English-German,  German- 
English  Dictionary  of  Flugel-Schmidt-Tanger,  and 
from  other  recent  authorities,  to  which  acknow- 
ledgment is  made.  A  large  number  of  idiomatic 
expressions  not  to  be  found  in  earlier  works  are 
encountered,  and  a  successful  attempt  has  been 
made  to  disembarrass  the  work  of  the  needless 
ballast  which  is  apt  to  accumulate  in  the  best 
dictionaries.  What  is  sought  and  accomplished  is 
to  provide  the  public  with  an  "inventory  of  the 
enormous  and  daily  increasing  mass  of  linguistic 
phenomena  in  the  English  and  German  languages." 
A  complete  dictionary  is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  since, 
during  the  months  or  years  occupied  with  its 
preparation,  the  languages  receive  additions.  The 
present  work  is,  however,  adequate  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  average,  or  even  the  advanced 
scholar,  and  is  ample  for  those  of  the  business 
man,  the  general  reader,  and  the  man  of  the 
world.  Scientific  terms  are  liberally  introduced,  and 
those  of  slang  are  more  sparingly  employed.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  that  the  pronunciation  of  Berlin 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  provincial.  In  such  matters 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  exact  standard.  It 
would  be  a  curious  and  an  arduous  task  to  explain 
the  difference  of  vowel  sounds  in  the  case  of 
Southern  and  Northern  Germans.  Such  matters 
are,  however,  to  be  dealt  with  in  essays,  and  not 
in  the  notice  of  a  new  edition  of  a  standard 
dictionary.  We  can  only  reaffirm  that  no  more 
trustworthy  or  serviceable  book  is  easily  accessible 
to  students,  English  or  German. 

In  Memoriam.    By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.    (Bell 

&  Sons.) 

WE  have  here  a  cheap,  beautiful,  and  convenient 
edition  of  Tennyson's  fine  poem.  We  should  like 
to  have  other  masterpieces  in  the  same  form.  More 
attention  should,  however,  be  given  to  the  text. 
A  misprint  such  as  "  Eeep  folly  ! "  for  Deep  folly  ! 
p.  35,  is  not  of  much  significance.  The  fact  that 
one  section  of  twelve  lines,  beginning  "Old  warder 
of  these  buried  bones,"  is  omitted  is  to  be  re- 
gretted. 

French  Commercial  Correspondence..  By  Charles 
Glauser,  Ph.D.  Adapted  by  W.  Mansfield  Poole, 
M.A.  (Murray.) 

THE  aim  of  this  work  is  explained  in  its  title.    It 

seems  likely  to  answer  its  purpose  and  is  up  to  date. 

An    appendix  gives  various   forms   of  "  mandats 

postals,"  &c. 

An  Old  English  Reader.    By  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A. 

(Cambridge,  University  Press.) 
MB.  WYATT'S  'Old  English  Grammar '  has  obtained 
so  much  favour  that  he  has  found  it  expedient  to 
supply  a  complementary  volume  in  this  '  Old  Eng- 
lish Reader,'  both  books  dealing  with  the  same 
type  of  the  language,  the  early  West  Saxon.  He 


has  selected  his  extracts  from  the  three  great 
monuments  which  have  survived  of  works  written 
in  this  dialect — the  'Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,'  as 
edited  by  Earle  and  Plummer ;  King  Alfred's  ver- 
sion of  '  Orosius,'  and  his  rendering  of  Gregory's 
'Cura  Pastoralis,'  both  edited  by  Dr.  Sweet.  To 
these  he  has  appended  a  sufficiency  of  explanatory 
notes,  giving  graduated  help  to  the  learner,  and  an 
adequate  glossary.  Pains  have  evidently  been  taken 
to  secure  accuracy,  and  the  book  will  doubtless 
form  a  useful  praxis  for  beginners  in  early  English. 


THE  Clarendon  Press  promises  '  The  Mediaeval 
Stage,'  by  E  K.  Chambers  (2  vols.),  a  work  which 
should  be  of  great  interest ;  also  '  The  Complete 
Works  of  John  Lyly,'  now  first  collected  by  R.  War- 
wick Bond,  M.A.  (3  vols.) ;  and  Plays  and  Poems  of 
Robert  Greene,'  edited  by  J.  Churton  Collins,  M.A. 
In  its  list  we  also  notice  '  The  Lay  of  Havelok  the 
Dane,'  edited  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  D.C.L. 

MR.  ROBERT  WHITE,  of  Worksop,  is  printing  by 
subscription  '  Dukery  Records :  being  Notes  and 
Gatherings... ...of  Nottinghamshire  Ancient  His- 
tory.' MSS.  relating  to  the  Worksop  Manor  estates 
have  been  placed  at  the  author's  service  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  papers  relating  to  Welbeck 
Abbey  include  a  synopsis  of  the  chartulary.  The 
Thoresby  MSS.  and  papers  and  the  Clumber 
collection  have  been  lent  respectively  by  the  late 
Earl  Manvers  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  A 
catalogue  of  the  Welbeck  miniatures,  a  verbatim 
copy  of  the  original  edition  of  Thoroton's  '  Notting- 
hamshire,' Mr.  White's  '  Provincial  Words  of 
Nottinghamshire'  (to  be  edited  by  Mr.  J.  Potter 
Briscoe),  and  many  other  works  of  more  than  local 
interest  will  be  included  in  the  volume. 


ftoiirrs  t0  Cornspon^euts 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

F.  ("  Roman  Road  "). — Your  communication  will 
be  inserted  in  due  course. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries '"—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lisher"—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  KG. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


"PETAR"  OR  "PETARD." 

As  the  editor  of  the  '  Oxford  English  Dic- 
tionary '  will  soon  be  dealing  with  this  word, 
a  few  examples  of  its  use  by  our  old  writers 
may  be  acceptable.  It  has  become  familiar 
to  us  from  the  expression  "  Hoist  with  his 
own  petar,"  which  occurs  in  '  Hamlet,' Act  III. 
sc.  iv.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  tells  us  in  his  '  Life 
of  William  Shakespeare '  that  this  play  was 
produced  in  1602,  and  printed  in  1603  and 
the  following  year.  The  engine  of  warfare 
to  which  reference  is  made  had  been  recently 
invented,  and  bore  a  terrible  character.  That 
the  dramatist  (or  his  printer)  had  some 
reason  for  spelling  the  word  as  he  does  may 
be  inferred  from  Camden's '  Remaines,'  where 
he  writes  as  follows  in  his  chapter  on  '  Artil- 
larie':  "Canons,  Demicanons,  Chambers, 
Slinges,  Arquebuze,  Caliver,  Handgun, 
Muskets,  Petronils,  Pistoll,  Dagge,  &c.,  and 
Petarras  of  the  same  brood  lately  invented." 
I  quote  from  the  second  edition,  1614,  p.  241, 
but  the  article  had  appeared  it}  the  first, 
published  ten  years  earlier.  This  would  seem 
to  fix  the  invention  of  the  weapon  some- 
where near  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


Polydore  Vergil,  who  lived  during  the  first 
half  of  that  period,  is  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  to  speak  of  gunpowder  and  the  in- 
struments that  were  fashioned  for  its  use,  but 
he  makes  no  mention  in  his  book  '  De  Rerum 
Inventoribus,'  lib.  ii.  cap.  xi.,  of  any  such 
tormentum  as  the  "  petar.  Neither  do  I  find 
any  reference  to  such  a  weapon  in  what  may 
be  called  the  encyclopaedia  of  the  sixteenth 
century — viz.,  the  'Officina  loan.  Ravisii 
Textoris,'  which  went  through  many  editions, 
both  before  and  after  the  death  of  its  com- 
piler, "Jean  Tixier,  Seigneur  de  Ravisi, 
numaniste,  ne .  vers  1480  a  St.  Saulge 
(Nievre),  mort  a  Paris  le  3  Dec.  1524,"  as  I 
learn  from  a  manuscript  note  prefixed  to  the 
copy  now  before  me.  This  edition  was  printed 
at  Venice  in  1574  in  two  volumes,  and  -is 
declared  to  be  on  the  title-page  "  opus  nunc 
recenspostomnes  omnium  editiones  fidelissime 
recognitum,  et  indice  copiosissimo  locuple- 
tatum  ";  but  in  the  chapter  entitled 
'Machinse  Qusedam  Bellicse,  et  Tormenta,' 
vol.  i.  p.  179  et  seq,.  there  is  none  described 
that  answers  to  tne  "  petar  ";  hence  we  may 
conclude  that  it  had  not  yet  been  invented. 
The  word,  as  used  by  Camden,  would  seem 
to  be  Spanish,  but  the  only  form  given  in 
the  dictionaries  of  that  language  is  petardo  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  saia  of  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  and  German.  In  Italian  we  find  two 
words  given  in  Torriano's  edition  of  Florio's 
'Dictionary,'  1688— viz.^petardo  and petaruolo; 
and  in  the  English-Italian  part  of  the  same 
work,  petard  and  petarre.  But  Italy  can  lay 
no  claim  to  the  invention  on  the  testimony 
of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who  wrote  as  follows 
to  Sir  Edmund  Bacon  on  21  May,  1613  : — 

"With  him  likewise  come  certain  other  Gentle- 
men of  Title,  who  should  from  the  beginning  have 
dignified  the  Ambassador's  Train :  but  the  cause 
of  this  stragling  was  a  sudden  attempt,  which  the 
Duke  immediately  after  the  Ambassador's  depar- 
ture (who  appointed  these  Gentlemen  to  follow 
him)  made  upon  the  Marquisate  of  Monferrato, 
where  he  surprized  three  Towns  wit  h  the  Petarde : 
the  first  time  (as  one  writeth  from  \  enice)  that 
ever  that  pestilent  invention  had  been  put  in  prac- 
tice beyond  the  Alps."  — 'Reliquiae  Wottonianse,' 
p.415,fourthed.,  1685. 

In  another  letter,  dated  October,  1620,  the 
same  writer,  describing  Count  Tampier's 
attempt  on  the  town  of  Presburg  in  Hungary, 
says  it  was  his  intention  "to  apply  the 
Petard  to  one  of  the  Gates  of  the  Cittadel," 
but  it  was  a  failure  and  the  cause  of  his 
death,  for,  though  not  exactly  "hoist  with 
his  own  petar," 

"approaching  a  Skonce  that  lyes  by  the  Castle 
gate,  and  turning  about  to  cry  for  his  men  to  come 
on,  he  was  shot  in  the  lowest  part  of  his  Skull 
nearest  his  Neck,  after  which  he  spake  no  syllable, 
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as   Don   Carolo   d' Austria    (second   base   Son    to 
Rodolph  the  Emperour,  and  himself  at  that  time 
saved  by  the  goodness  of  his  Armour)  doth  testine. 
—Ibid.,  pp.  295-6. 

But  long  before  these  dates  Ben  Jonsou, 
in  1609,  had  twice  used  the  word  in  a  very 
amusing  way  in  '  The  Silent  Woman,'  Act  IV. 
sc.  ii.,  where  Truewit  cries  out : — 

"  You  shall  hang  no  petard  here  :  I'll  die  rather. 
Will  you  not  take  my  word?  I  never  knew  one 
but  would  be  satisfied.  Sir  Amorous  (speaks  through 
the  key-hole),  there  's  no  standing  out :  he  has  made 
a  petard  of  an  old  brass  pot,  to  force  your  door." 

Many  years  after  this,  probably  between  1620 
and  1625,  the  same  author,  in  his  '  Execration 
upon  Vulcan,'  wrote  the  following  lines  :— 
Blow  up  and  ruin,  mine  and  countermine, 
Make  your  petards  and  grenades,  all  your  fine 
Engines  of  murder,  and  enjoy  the  praise 
Of  massacring  mankind  so  many  ways  ! 

After  listening  to  one  who  had  been  in  his 
youth  a  man  of  war,  let  us  hear  what  a  man 
of  peace  has  to  say.  Robert  Burton,  in  his 
'Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  part  ii.  sect.  ii. 
mem.  4,  has  the  following  remarks,  which,  I 
take  it,  first  appeared  in  1621,  though  I  quote 
from  what  is  declared  to  be  an  exact  reprint 
of  the  edition  of  1651  (sixteenth  ed.,  London, 
B.  Blake,  1836,  p.  357)  :— 

"Crollius  hath  made,  after  his  master  Para- 
celsus, aurum  fulminans,  or  aurum  volatile,  which 
shall  imitate  thunder  and  lightning,  and  crack 
lowder  than  any  gunpowder;  Cornelius  Drible  a 
perpetual  motion,  inextinguible  lights,  linum  non 
araens,  with  many  such  feats  :  see  his  book  de 
naturd  elementorum.  besides  hail,  wind,  snow, 
thunder,  lightning,  &c.,  those  strange  fire-works, 
devilish  pettards,  and  such  warlike  machinations 
derived  hence,  of  which  read  Tartalea  and  others.' 

If  Dr.  Murray  wishes  to  consult  these 
authorities,  he  need  only  turn  into  the 
Bodleian  Library,  whence  Burton  derived  so 
much  of  his  amazing  learning. 

From  the  references  given  it  would  appear 
that  the  engine  was  a  French  invention,  and 
that  petard  is  the  more  correct  spelling.  As 
to  the  derivation  of  the  word,  I  will  only  say 
in  Camden's  phrase  :  "  Inquire  if  you  under- 
stand it  not  of  Cloacinas  chaplaines,  or  such 
as  are  well  read  in  Aiax"*  (chapter  on  '  Sur- 
names,' p.  135). 

Since  I  wrote  the  above  note  I  have  con- 
sulted Littre's  great  'Dictionnaire,'  which 
gives  petard  as  the  correct  form,  but  says 
that  "la  d  ne  se  prononce  pas,  et  ne  se  lie 
pas,"  which  words  will  account  for  the 
diversity  of  spelling.  Shakespeare,  accord- 
ing to  Ben  Jonson,  had  "small  Latin  and 
less  Greek,"  but  he  must  have  had  no  little 


[*  An  apparent  reference  to  Sir  John  Harington's 
Metamorphosis  of  Ajax.'J 


French,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  following 
Dassage  which  Littre  quotes  from  Theodore 
Agrippa   d'Aubigne's  '  Histoire  depuis  1550 
jusqu'en     1601,'     vol.    ii.    349:     "Voici     les 
premieres  nouvelles  de  ces  petars  (1580)  qui 
ont  tant  fait  parler  d'eux,  et  qui  n'avoient 
encores  este   essaiez   sinon  en  un  meschant 
chasteau    de    Rouargue,    qui    n'a    pu    nous 
donner    son    nom."      Though     this    'His- 
ire' was  not    published   until    long  after 
Hamlet '  was  written  it  would  seem  to  show 
learly  when  the  weapon  was  first  used,  and 
that  Shakespeare  had  adopted  the  original 
spelling  of  the  word.          JOHN  T.  CURRY. 


PHILIP  JAMES   BAILEY. 
(See  9th  S.  viii.  2.) 

THE  death  of  the  author  of  '  Festus'  on  the 
6th  inst.  recalls  to  me  the  pleasant  message 
I  received  from  him  through  his  niece,  Miss 
F.  C.  Carey,  in  reference  to  the  extract  from 
Mr.  Theodore  Watts  Dunton's  letter  in  the 
Athenaeum,  of  April  1st,  1876.  The  passages 
were  very  gratifying  to  him,  but  he  told  his 
niece  that  when  he  wrote  '  Festus '  he  cer- 
tainly had  never  seen  '  Paracelsus.'  His 
niece  wrote :  "  My  uncle  and  Mr.  Browning 
had  so  great  admiration  for  each  other's 
genius,  and  each  was  so  noble  in  character, 
that  I  am  sure  that  if  it  had  been  so  the 
influence  would  have  been  as  willingly  ad- 
mitted by  one  as  it  would  have  been  gener- 
ously accepted  by  the  other." 

Although  the  papers  have  had  biographical 
notices  of  the  poet,  a  few  notes  as  a  record 
may  not  be  out  of  place  in  '  N.  &  Q."  He  was 
early  brought  under  poetic  influence,  as  his 
father,  who  had  been  a  schoolfellow  of  Henry 
Kirke  White,  was  also  a  writer  of  verse.  When 
a  boy  of  eight  he  witnessed  Byron's  lying  in 
state  in  the  "Old  Blackamoor's  Head," situated 
in  the  High  Street,  Nottingham.  So  early  as 
1836  '  Festus '  was  commenced,  and  in  1839 
the  book  was  published  by  Pickering. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hammer  ton,  in  an  essay  on '  Philip 
James  Bailey  and  his  Work,'  which  appeared 
in  the  Sunday  Magazine,  January,  1898,  after 
he  had  been  paying  a  visit  to  the  poet,  de- 
scribes '  Festus '  as  being  the  answer  to 
Tennyson's  hope, 

Oh,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill  :— 

"Many  another  has  suggested  this  world 
problem  ;  but  Philip  James  Bailey  has  essayed 
its  solution." 

During  the  whole  of  his  long  life  the  poet 
enjoyed  excellent  health.  He  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  sea,  and  for  a  time  he  resided 
in  Jersey  ;  then  at  Cliff  Cottage,  near  Ilfra- 
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combe;  from  there  he  removed  to  Black- 
heath  ;  but  he  longed  to  spend  his  last  days 
in  his  beloved  native  town,  so  returned  to 
Nottingham,  where  he  led  a  life  of  quiet 
retirement  among  his  books  and  the  flowers 
in  his  old-fashioned  garden. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1896,  he  had  the 
great  sorrow  of  losing  his  wife,  the  Clara  of 
his  poem,  after  a  perfectly  happy  life  of 
thirty-three  years.  Since  her  death  he  had 
been  surrounded  by  loving  relatives,  and 
had  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  his  son. 
All  did  their  best  to  mitigate  his  loss. 
The  close  of  the  long  life  came  after  but  a 
short  illness. 

On  the  1st  of  September  his  niece  wrote 
to  me  that  "at  the  beginning  of  August  the 
pleasant  seat  in  the  garden  had  to  be  given 
up,  and  he  stayed  upstairs  in  his  study 
adjoining  his  bedroom,  amongst  his  beloved 
books,  and  did  not  wish  to  go  down  again." 
When  he  was  a  boy  his  father  had  given  him 
a  copy  of  'Childe  Harold,'  just  after  its  publi- 
cation. This  he  at  once  learned  by  heart,  and 
it  remained  through  life  one  of  his  favourite 
poems.  One  morning,  after  a  very  restless 
night,  he  told  her  that  "  last  night  when  I 
was  awake  I  repeated  the  fourth  canto  of 
'Childe  Harold,'  one  of  the  finest  poems." 
On  Saturday,  the  6th  of  September,  he  peace- 
fully passed  away,  almost  his  last  words 
being  "Good-bye  for  a  little  while."  After 
his  death  by  his  express  wish  they  placed 
him  in  the  scarlet  toga  of  his  old  university, 
Glasgow,  which  last  year  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  On  the  Tuesday  follow- 
ing he  was  buried  in  the  beautiful  church 
cemetery  at  Nottingham,  in  the  same  grave 
as  his  wife,  and  close  to  that  of  others  who 
had  been  very  dear  to  him.  One  is  glad  to 
read  in  the  sympathetic  notice  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Athencewn  of  the  13th  inst.  that 
the  writer  anticipates  for  '  Festus '  a  glorious 
revival.  May  this  be  so,  and  the  poet's 
prayer  be  realized  : — 

Grant  us,  O  God,  that  in  Thy  holy  love 
The  universal  people  of  the  world 
May  grow  more  great  and  happy  every  day, 
Mightier,  wiser,  humbler,  too,  towards  Thee, 
And  that  all  ranks,  all  classes,  callings,  states 
Of  life,  so  far  as  such  seem  right  to  Thee, 
May  mingle  into  one.  like  sister  trees, 
And  so  in  one  stem  flourish. 

JOHN  C.  FRANCIS. 


A   BIBLIOGRAPHICAL   ACCOUNT   OF  THE 
WORKS  OF  CHARLES  DIBDIN. 

(Continued  from  p.  1%4-J  ' 

1789  (circa).    Dibdin's  Celebrated  Songs  as  Sung 

by  him,   in  his  Entertainments,  adapted  for  the 

German  Flute,    Book  I.    Price  3s.    London  Printed 


&  Sold  by  Preston  &  Son,  at  their  Wholesale 
Warehouses  97  Strand.  Oblong  8vo.  Title,  verso 
blank  ;  index  on  p.  1 ;  music,  pp.  2  to  36,  contains  36 
melodies  from  'Whim  of  the  Moment'  and  prior 
productions. 

I  have  not  seen  a  second  book. 

1789.  The  Bystander ;  or,  Universal  Weekly  Ex- 
positor, by  a  literary  association.  =Aut  per  ridi- 
culum  aut  severe  dicere.  (7icero=London  :  Printed 
for  the  Association,  and  sold  by  H.  Thomas,  at 
their  office,  under  the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden. 
M  D  ccxc.  4to ;  vi,  409  pp.  ;  also  engraved  plates, 
music,  and  words  of  the  following  songs  (written 
and  composed  by  Dibdin  except  where  stated) : — 

1.  The  Bystander. 

2.  Hymn  on  the  recovery  of  a  gentleman  lately 
wounded,  written  by  himself. 

3.  The  Lover's  Petition. 

4.  Norah,  written  by  Theophilus  Swift. 

5.  Cupid's  Plumes. 

6.  Greenwich  Pensioner  (No.  15,  '  The  Oddities'). 

7.  Crazy  Kate,  written  by Moore. 

8.  The  Wily  Fox  (No.  30,  '  The  Wags'). 

9.  Love's  Solicitude,  written  by  T.  Swift. 

10.  Song,  I  vow  I  thought  you   at   first   sight 
(No.  21,  'Whim  of  the  Moment r). 

11.  Glee,  Come    round  me    and    weep   (No.   19, 
'  Whim  of  the  Momef^ '). 

12.  Little  Ben  (in  'Musical Tour  Ent. ''and  No. 33, 
'The  Wags'). 

13.  I  don't  believe  a  word  on't^No.  17,  'Whim 
of  the  Moment'). 

14.  'Tis  true  the  marks  of  many  years  (No.  22, 
'  Whim  of  the  Moment'). 

15.  The   Fairy    Train    (No.  20,    'Whim  of   the 
Moment '). 

16.  Catch,  The  Philosopher. 

17.  The    Portrait   (No.    27,    'Whim';    No.    17, 
'  Oddities '). 

18.  The  Flowing  Cann  (sic)  (No.  3,  'Oddities'). 

19.  The  Invitation  (No.  20,  'Oddities'). 

20.  Bachelors  Hall  (No.  2,  'Oddities'). 

21.  Peggy  Perkins  (No.  4,  '  Oddities  '). 

22.  Saturday  Night  at  Sea  (No.  5,  '  Oddities'). 

23.  Rondeau,  Alas,  where  shall  I  comfort  find? 
(No.  22,  '  Oddities.') 

24.  I  've  made  to  marches  Mars  descend  (No.  26, 
'  Oddities '). 

25.  Marriage  and  Music  (No.  21,  '  Oddities '). 

26.  Bonny  Kate  (No.  25,  'Oddities' ;  and  No.  32, 
'Wags/). 

27.  How  much  I  love  thee  girl,  would'st  know 
(No.  23,  '  Oddities '). 

I  have  not  seen  separate  parts  of  this  serial, 
which  was  issued  weekly,  price  sixpence,  for 
six  months,  commencing  August,  1789,  each 
part  containing  16  pages  and  an  engraved 
sheet  of  music  (2  pages,  back  blank).  Nearly 
everything  in  it  was  written  by  Dibdin,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  printed  at  his 
house,  and  published  by  him  under  the  alias 
of  H.  Thomas.  The  '  Bystander '  songs  were 
also  sold  as  a  separate  publication,  without  the 
text,  price  9s.,  but  I  have  not  seen  a  copy. 

1789.  The  Oddities ;  or,  Dame  Nature  in  a  Frolic. 
Table  Entertainment  written,  composed  and  per- 
formed by  C.  Dibdin.  First  performance  7  DeQ1' 
1789. 
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No  collected  edition  of  the  songs  is  known  to 
me.  The  following  were  published,  tolio, 
4  pp..  first  blank,  except  where  stated,  signed 
at  the  foot  of  first  engraved  page  by  C.  Dibdin 
or  T.  W.  for  C.  Dibdin.  Price  Is.  The  head- 
ing similar  to  that  given  in  the  case  of  No.  2, 
unless  stated  otherwise. 

1.  Every  Inch  a  Sailor.     Written  and  Composed 
by  Mr.  Dibdin,  and  sung  by  Mr.  Incledon  with  the 
greatest  applause,  at  Vauxhall.    London,  Printed 
for  the  Author,  at  his  Music  Warehouse,  411  Strand  ; 
opposite  the  Adelphi. 

2.  Bachelors  Hall  written  and  composed  by  Mr. 
Dibdin  for  his  entertainment  called  The  Oddities. 
London  Printed  &c.  [as  above]. 

3.  The  Flowing  Can. 

4.  Peggy  Perkins. 

5.  Saturday  night  at  Sea. 

6.  Ben  Backstay. 

7.  Taffy  and  Griddy. 

8.  Irish  Drinking  Song. 

9.  The  Tar  for  all  weathers. 

10.  All  the  World's  a  masquerade. 

11.  The  Lamplighter. 

12.  On  Gratitude.     Written  &  composed  for  the 
Oddities  &  inscribed    to    the  Rt  Hon:  Viscount 
Galway,  with  all  the  warmth,  yet  deference  and 
respect,  belonging  to  that  exquisite  sensation  ;  by 
his  Lordships   greatly  obliged,   &  most   obedient 
servant  C.  Dibdin.     London  [&c.]. 

13.  Mock  Italian  Song.    4  pp. 

14.  Poor  Tom,  or  the  Sailor's  Epitaph. 

15.  The  Greenwich  Pensioner. 

16.  Wigs,    or   the   Inundation sung    in    The 

Wags  and  The  Oddities, A  Lesson  for  the  Harp- 
sichord adapted  by  Mr.  Dibdin  from  the  subject 
of  his  songs  will  be  publish'd  on  the  15th  day  of 
Every  Month. 

17.  The  Portrait  (formerly  in  '  The  Whim  of  the 
Moment'). 

18.  The  Indian  Song  (from  '  The  Islanders'). 

19.  Sly  Old  Hodge  (from  '  The  Wives  Revenged '). 

The  majority  of  these  songs  are  arranged  for 
"  Flute,  German  Flute,  or  Guittar  "  (sic).  In 
some  cases  impressions  from  the  same  plates 
have  Dibdin's  later  address  :  Leicester  Place, 
Leicester  Square.  I  have  seen  such  of  Nos.  1 
and  14.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
G.  Walker,  106,  Great  Portland  Street,  pub- 
lished editions  of  some,  if  not  all ;  usually 
from  Dibdin's  plates  altered.  I  have  seen 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  8,  9,  14,  and  15.  Diether, 
29,  Lisle  Street,  Leicester  Square,  published 
similar  editions  of  Nos.  2,  6,  and  10.  A  single- 
page  edition  of  No.  15,  by  Hime,  Dublin,  is 
grobably  only  one  of  many  pirated  issues, 
ongs  also  sung  in  'The  Oddities,'  which  I 
have  not  seen  in  folio,  are  as  follows  :— 

*20.  The  Invitation. 
*21.  Marriage  and  Music. 
*22.  Alas,  where  shall  I  comfort  find  ? 
*23.  The  Musicians  Love  Song  (also  No.  36  in  '  The 
Wags '). 

*24.  Crown  me,  Bacchus  ; 
"25.  Bonny  Kate  (also  No.  32  in  '  The  Wags '). 


*26.  I  've  made  to  marches  Mars  descend. 
The  music  and  words  of  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  15,  17, 
20,  21,  22,  23,  25,  and  26  are  in  the  '  Bystander,' 
ante. 

1790.  A  collection  of  Songs,  selected  from  the 
works  of  Mr.  Dibdin.  =  Yet  still  am  I  enabled  to 
bring  up  in  life's  rear.  G.  Pen.  =  Second  Edition, 
London,  Printed  for  the  Author  :  and  sold  by  him, 
at  his  Warehouse,  No.  411,  Strand,  opposite  the 
Adelphi.  12mo,  pp.  xvi  (not  consecutively  paged), 
231,  and  vii  (index).  Dedication  to  Wm.  Davis, 
Esq.,  dated  August  6,  1790. 

I  have  not  seen  the  first  edition,  issued  in 
April,  1790,  but  the  'Advertisement'  states 
that  the  second  is  "  without  the  smallest 
alteration,  except  being  more  correct."  The 
third  edition  is  described  as  Volume  I.,  "  with 
addition?  and  alterations,"  and  the  dedication 
is  dated  4  January,  1792.  The  only  addition 
is  one  song  at  end  (from  'Private  Theatricals'), 
which  is  apparently  introduced  with  frugal 
intent  to  utilize  p.  232,  formerly  blank.  The 
advertisement  announces  the  second  volume 
will  be  published  "in  about  six  weeks."  In 
a  copy  of  Volume  I.,  third  edition,  which  has 
the  watermark  date  1794,  but  cannot  have 
been  published  earlier  than  1796,  as  it  bears 
Dibdin's  Leicester  Place  address,  the  dedica- 
tion, preface,  and  advertisement  are  elimi- 
nated. This  probably  is  the  latest  form,  as 
I  have  never  seen  a  fourth  edition.  The 
collection  was  eventually  extended  to  five 
volumes,  all  but  the  first  innocent  of  dates, 
for  which  reason  it  will  be  most  convenient 
to  give  particulars  here  :  Vol.  II.  (1792), 

Ep.  xvi,  191,  vii.  One  copy  in  my  possession 
as  at  end  an  interesting  catalogue  (seven 
pages)  of  songs,  &c.,  on  sale  at  Dibdin's 
warehouse.  The  third  edition,  "with  addi- 
tions and  alterations  "  (I  have  not  seen  the 
second),  lacks  the  author's  long  preface,  and 
is  probably  the  definitive  form,  date  1796  or 
later.  Vol.  III.  (?1793),  pp.  viii,  190,  viii. 
Vol.  IV.  01796),  pp.  iv,  198,  vi.  Vol.  V. 
(11799),  pp.  iv,  iv,  199.  The  price  per 
volume  was  3s.  sewn,  or  4s.  6d.  elegantly 
bound  . 


1790.  A  psalm  Tune,  '  Alverstoke,'  by  C.  Dibdin, 
appears  in  "  The  Psalms  of  David  for  the  Use  of 
Parish  Churches  ......  the  music  selected  adapted  and 

composed  by  Edward  Miller  Mus  Doc  .....  .London, 

W.  Miller."    Preface  dated  March,  1790. 

The  list  of  subscribers  includes  Mr.  Dibdin 
(six  copies),  Mrs.  Dibdin,  and  Miss  Dibdin. 
The  tune  will  be  found  properly  harmonized 
on  p.  3  of  '  The  Standard  Psalm  Tune  Book  ' 
(1851),  compiled  by  the  composer's  grandson, 
Henry  E.  Dibdin. 

1790.  *A  new  Musical  Burlesque,  The  Cobweb, 
written  and  composed  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  is  advertised 
in  the  World  on  23rd  April,  1790,  as  in  rehearsal 
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at  the  Royal  Circus,  "  and  will  be  produced  in  a  few 
days." 

E.  RIMBAULT  DIBDIN. 
Morningside,  Sudworth  Road,  New  Brighton. 
(To  be  continued.) 


LINGUISTIC  CURIOSITIES.  —  The  following 
lines  may  interest  some  of  your  readers. 
They  are  intended  to  prove  the  near  relation- 
ship of  Latin  and  Italian.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  them  in  any  English  book. 

Te  saluto,  alma  Dea,  Dea  generosa, 
O  gloria  nostra,  o  Veneta  regina  ! 
In  procelloso  turbine  funesto 
Tu  regnasti  secura  :  mille  membra 
Intrepida  prostrasti  in  pugna  acerba. 
Per  te  miser  non  fui,  per  te  non  gemo, 
Vivo  in  pace  per  te.     Regna,  o  beata 
Regna  in  prospera  sorte,  in  alta  pompa, 
In  augusto  splendore,  in  aurea  sede. 
Tu  serena,  tu  placida,  tu  pia, 
Tu  benigna :  tu  salva,  ama,  conserva. 

The  following  lines  contain  Gothic  of  a 
very  old  stage.  They  were  probably  written 
by  an  Italian  in  Africa  under  the  domination 
of  the  Vandals,  who  spoke  Gothic,  a  tongue 
more  nearly  related  to  Anglo-Saxon  than  is 
O.H.  German : — 

Inter  citz  Gothicum  scapia  matzia  ia  drinkam 
Non  audet  quisquam  dignos  educere  versus. 

Here  citz  is  supposed  to  mean  kiss  ;  scapia 
matzia  (or  matia)  =  sheep-meat ;  ia  may  be 
some  Gothic  expletive  or  affirmation  =ja, 
though  Burmann  would  read  wina=\vine; 
drinkam=&  drink.  Another  version  gives 
tils  for  citz,  which  will  =  Germ.  Heil. 

H.  A.  STRONG. 
University  College,  Liverpool. 

ALLAN  RAMSAY  AND  THOMSON. —  At  the 
present  time,  when  it  is  fashionable  to  assign 
an  author's  works  to  one  or  other  of  his 
eminent  contemporaries,  it  is  singular  that 
no  one  should  utilize  the  floating  legend  by 
which  Thomson  of  '  The  Seasons  '  is  credited 
with  the  authorship  of  'The  Gentle  Shep- 
herd.' A  friend  of  Ramsay's,  by  name  John 
Steel,  averred  that  Allan  himself  told  him 
how  the  thing  came  about.  The  wigmaker, 
says  Steel,  was  one  day  shaving  the  author 
of  'The  Seasons,'  when  he  was  pressed  to 
lend  his  name  for  the  title-page  of  '  The 
Gentle  Shepherd,'  and  ultimately  consented 
on  an  assurance  being  given  him  that  reason- 
able conditions  would  attend  the  obliging 
accommodation.  "So,"  concludes  this  cir- 
cumstantial report,  "  from  what  is  said  above, 
Mr.  Thomson,  the  author  of  '  The  Seasons,' 
is  the  author  of  '  The  Gentle  Shepherd,'  and 
Allan  Ramsay  is  the  father  of  it."  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  chronicled  this  story  in  the  memoir 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Thomson,  1831-47; 


and  although  it  is  the  case  that  Leigh  Hunt, 
in  'Men,  Women,  and  Books,'  scouts  it  as 
ridiculous— finding,  he  says,  "not  a  trace  of 
resemblance  to  Thomson's  style  in  'The 
Gentle  Shepherd  '  "—his  is  but  an  individual 
opinion,  and  may  be  erroneous.  There  is 
certainly  room  here  for  investigation  and 
chronicle  of  ingenious  surmise.  Ramsay  and 
Thomson  were  undoubtedly  contemporary 
Scotsmen,  and  Thomson  was  a  great  force 
in  the  movement  that  culminated  in  the 
Romantic  revival  of  letters.  Now  'The 
Gentle  Shepherd'  is  a  rural  poem,  and  its 
author  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  familiar 
with  shepherds,  which  is  a  thing  hardly  to 
be  looked  for  in  an  Edinburgh  wigmaker 
credited  with  shaving  descriptive  poets.  Some 
one  should  trace  this  story  to  its  source  and 
finally  resolve  the  impending  doubt.  The 
leading  points  to  be  settled  are— (1)  Did 
Ramsay  shave  Thomson?  and  (2)  Did  he 
stand  sponsor  for  his  customer's  work  1 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

PICK  =  STEAL.— "phis  has  generally  been  re- 
garded as  a  secondary  use  of  the  ordinary 
verb  pick  (legere),  but  it  is  probably  a  distinct 
word,  and  a  derivative  of  Ital.  picare,  to 
rogue,  to  cheat  up  and  down  (Florio) ;  picaro, 
a  rogue  (id.\  which  comes  from  It.  pica  (Lat. 
pica),  a  magpie,  a  notoriously  thievish  bird. 
Thus  picare  was  originally  to  play  the  magpie. 
To  pickeer,  Fr.  jncorer,  to  maraud,  originally 
to  steal  cattle  (Lat.  pecus,  pecoris),  is  also  un- 
connected. A.  SMYTHE  PALMER. 

S.  Woodford. 

OLDEST  WOODEN  CHURCH  AND  UNIVERSITY. 

"  The  oldest  wooden  building  in  the  world  is  a 
church  at  Borgund,  in  Norway.  It  was  built  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  has  been  protected  by  fre- 
quent coverings  of  pitch,  says  a  contemporary.  The 
oldest  university  in  the  world  is  El  Azhar,  meaning 
'  the  splendid,'  situated  at  Cairo.  It  is  the  greatest 
Mohammedan  school,  and  has  clear  records  dating 
from  975."— *S1  James's  Gazette  (Special  Edition), 
6  February. 
Both  fine  records,  if  true.  URLLAD. 

WESLEY  AND  HOMER.  —  I  do  not  know 
whether  John  Wesley  was  as  great  a  student 
of  Homer  as  Gladstone,  but  he  makes  a 
quotation  from  the  poet  in  one  of  his  letters 
which  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  portion  con- 
taining this  is  given  in  Canon  Overton's 
'  Life  of  Wesley '  (p.  151),  and  the  letter  was 
written  to  Fletcher  in  1773,  requesting  him  to 
take  up  the  organizing  work,  which  Wesley 
(then  seventy  years  of  age)  thought  he  could 
not  hope  to  continue  much  longer.  A  head 
was  required,  for,  he  says,  OVK  dyaOov 
These  words  occur  ('II.,' 
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ii.    204)    in  the   speech    in   which   Ulysse 
recalling  the  Grecian  army   to  the  contes 
which    they    had   erroneously  thought    wa 
to    be    abandoned,     rebukes    objectors    o 
no    repute    either   in    council    or    in  fight 
asserting     that     the     king     was      to    b' 
obeyed  to  whom  Zeus  had  committed   th 
sceptre,  and  rightly,  for  the  rule  of  man: 
was  not  good.    (Homer,  as  is  well  known 
was  no  democrat,  and   his    object    was    to 
glorify  the  chiefs  of  the  Achseans.)     It  i 
somewhat    singular    that    this    sentence    i 
erroneously  quoted    in    Liddell    and    Scott 
where  we  have  (introduced  into  the  seventh 
edition   under  /coipavos  ;  in  earlier  editions 
the  place  in  the  '  Iliad  ^  is  referred  to,  but  the 
words  are  not  given)  OVK  dyaOrj  rroXvKoipavirj 
This  would  be  similar  to  altering  the  famous 
passage  in  Vergil  (Eel.  iii.  80),  "  Triste  lupus 
stabulis,"  into  "  Tristis  lupus  stabulis,"  or  "  A 
sad  wolf  in  the  folds''  instead  of  "A  wolf  is  a 
sad  [baneful,  as  Dryden  has  it]  thing  in  the 
folds."  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

JESSICA. — This  was  a  female  name  current 
among  English  Jews  before  the  expulsion  in 
1290.  It  was  borne  principally  by  Jewesses 
of  Norwich.  A  Jessica  was  wife  of  Rabbi 
Elias  Cochab,  circa  1240 ;  another,  a  little 
later,  was  the  wife  of  Jacob  fil  Jurnin,  also 
of  Norwich.  It  is  met  with  twice  in  the 
diminutive  form  Gica  and  Gika.  It  is  the 
Iscah  of  Genesis,  chap.  xi.  verse  29,  which 
should  have  been  transliterated  Jessica 
according  to  the  Hebrew  text. 

M.  D.  DAVIS. 

A  QUAINT  EPITAPH. — In  a  recent  number 
of  the  Tatler,  in  the  '  Gossip  of  the  Hour,'  the 
following  lines  are  given  as  a  quaint  epitaph 
found  on  a  tombstone  in  a  Suffolk  church- 
yard : — 

O  may  I  stand  before  the  Lord 

When  earth  and  seas  are  fled, 

And  hear  the  Judge  pronounce  my  name 

With  blessings  on  my  head. 

But,  substituting  in  the  first  line  "Lamb" 
for  "  Lord,"  these  lines  are  one  of  the  verses 
of  a  Scottish  paraphrase  used,  along  with 
metrical  psalms  and  hymns,  by  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  Some  of  the  paraphrases  are 
found  in  'Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  '  such 
as  "  O  God  of  Bethel "  and  "  How  bright  these 
glorious  spirits  shine."  GEORGE  ANGUS. 
St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

QUAKERS  IN  KENT.— With  reference  to  the 
places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Quakers, 
the  following  occur  in  some  of  the  volumes 
relating  to  the  Court  of  the  Archdeacon  of 
Canterbury  that  are  now  preserved  in  Canter- 


bury    Cathedral    Library.      Vol.    for    years 
1675-98,  fol.  215  :— 

To  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
We,  the  people  called  Quakers,  desire  it  may 
be  registered  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  in  Canter- 
bury, that  they  may  use  a  house  or  place  in 
Faversham  in  the  County  of  Kent  for  religious 
worship  for  the  said  people.  And  do  likewise 
desire  a  certificate  of  the  same. 

(Signed)  JOHN  SIMS. 

JOHN  MADDOX. 
JOHN  LOVE. 
1  July,  1696. 
Vol.  1678-1735,  fol.  231  :— 

To  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed  in  the 
behalf  of  the  people  of  God  called  Quakers,  do 
desire  (according  to  the  Directions  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  entitled  an  Act  to  exempt  his  Majesty's 
Protestant  Subjects  from  the  Penalties  of  certain 
Laws) ;  that  it  may  be  Registered  in  the  Registry  a 
Meeting  place  for  religious  worship  in  the  house  of 
Robert  Barrett  in  the  parish  of  Swacliff[Swayle- 
cliffe]  in  the  County  of  Kent,  and  that  we  may 
have  a  certificate  of  the  same. 

(Signed)  HENRY  PKK.NK. 
ISAAO  COLMNS. 
JOHN  LOVE. 

The  abovesaid  Certificate  was  presented  by  John 
Love,  and  registered  this  31st  of  July,  1700. 

(Signed)  PA.  LUKIN,  Deputy  Regr. 

Again,  in  the  same  volume  : — 

To  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed, 
Certify  (according  to  the  directions  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  intitled  an  Act  to  exempt  their  Majesty  s' 
Protestant  subjects  desenting  [.sic]  from  the  Church 
of  England,  from  the  penalties  of  certain  laws) ; 
that  a  meeting  for  the  people  called  Quakers  for 
religious  worship  is  intended  to  be  held  at  the  house 
of  Mary  Meredeth  in  New  Romney,  widow  ;  and 
desire  it  may  be  recorded,  and  that  we  may  have  a 
certificate  thereof,  as  the  said  Statute  directs. 

(Signed)  MARY  MKREDETH. 
ISAAC  COLLINS. 
JOHN  LOVE,  junior. 

This  Certificate  without  date  was  exhibited  the 
23rd  day  of  December,  1708,  and  is  filed  amongst  the 
certificates. 

The  above  copies  of  certificates  may  be 

useful  for  any  history  of  the  Quakers  in 

Kent.  ARTHUR  HUSSEY. 

Tankerton-on-Sea,  Kent. 

CHARLES   I.'s   JOURNEY    TO    SCOTLAND.— 

There  is  something  very  touching  in  the  con- 

luding  words  of  the  last  sermon  preached 

>efore  nim  on  the  eve  of  his  fatal  journey  : — 

'  For  though  I  may  not  bless,  yet  1  may  pray  : 
>od  Almighty,  whom  you  seek  and  serve,  hath 
)lessed  you  ever  hitherto  ;  and  may  his  faithfulness 
and  truth  be  your  shield  and  protection  ever  here- 
,fter.  He  that  went  with  Abraham  in  his  Journey, 
je  with  you  in  yours :  Let  him  lead  you  forth  in 
>eace,  and,  to  the  joy  of  all  hearts,  return  you 
gain  in  safety.  May  he  carry  you  from  Crown  to 
}rown,  from  one  Kingdom  to  another  upon  earth  ; 
nd,  having  miqistred  all  things  else  unto  you 
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according  to  your  heart's  desire  here,  may  he  at  last 
(and  let  that  be  late)  minister  an  entrance  unto  you 
also  abundantly  into  his  own  Kingdom,  this  King- 
dom of  God.  Whereunto,"  &c. 

The  preacher  was  Dr.  Walter  Raleigh.  See 
'  Reliquiae  Raleighanse,'  p.  235  (ed.  1679). 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

HENRY  HAWKINS,  JESUIT.— According  to 
the  '  D.N.B.'  his  works  are  : — 

4.  The  History  of  St.  Elizabeth Collected  from 

various  authors  by  N.  A.  Sine  Idri,  1632.  Dedicated 
to  Lady  Jerneghan. 

6.  The  Life  of  St.  Aldegunda.  Paris,  1636.  Under 
the  initials  H.  H. 

The  latter  book  is  not  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum,  but  the  former  is,  and  if 
the  contributor  to  the  '  D.N.B.'  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  at  it  he  would  have  found 
that  it  was  published  under  the  initials 
H.  A.  and  dedicated  to  Lady  Mary  Tonham. 

According  to  Sommervogel,  St.  Aldegund's 
1  Life '  was  translated  from  the  French  of  F. 
Binetti  and  published  in  Paris  in  1632,  which 
date  is  probably  correct,  because  H.  A.  begins 
his  preface  to  the  reader  by  stating  that  he 
had  lately  translated  the  '  Life  of  St.  Alde- 
gond.'  "F.  Binetti"  is,  however,  probably 
an  error  for  E.  Binet.  L.  L.  K. 

CASANOVA. — The  current  number  of  the 
North  American  Review  contains  a  most 
interesting  and  valuable  article  on  Casanova 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons.  It  recapitulates  the 
proofs  that  he  wrote  his  own  memoirs,  and 
wrote  them  far  better  than  we  have  them — 
in  thoroughly  bad  French  and  German 
translations.  It  adds  quotations  from  the 
masses  of  unpublished  Casanova  MSS.  at 
Dux.  D. 

[See  8th  S.  viii.,  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  xii.  pasnim.] 


•unto, 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to  them 
direct. 

FYNES  MORYSON'S  '  ITINERARY.'— I  am  about 
to  publish  the  completion  of  Fynes  Moryson's 
'Itinerary,'  never  before  printed.  Fynes 
Moryson  was  born  in  1566,  being  the  third 
son  of  Thomas  Moryson,  of  Cadeby,  Lincoln- 
shire. There  is  ample  information  about  his 
family  connexions  and  his  life.  The  date  of 
his  death  and  the  place  of  his  burial  are, 
however,  unknown,  and  I  should  be  grateful 
for  any  information  that  would  throw  light 
on  these  points.  Does  any  portrait  of  Fynes 
Moryson  exist  ?  CHAS.  HUGHES. 

.  The  Gables,  Singleton  Road,  Manchester. 


SIR  THOMAS  HIGOINS. — He  was  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  Old  Pretender  in  1714 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  Sir  Thomas 
Higgins,  or  Higgons,  who  died  in  1691).  Can 
any  one  kindly  inform  me  if  a  portrait  of 
him  is  in  existence,  and  where  it  is  to  be 
seen  ;  also  tell  me  the  date  of  his  birth  and 
death  1  THOMAS  TURNER. 

Mill  Hill  Road,  Norwich. 

SIR  ANTHONY  JACKSON.  —  Information  is 
sought  as  to  the  parentage  and  residence  of 
Sir  Anthony  Jackson,  ana  the  names  of  his 
wife  and  children,  if  any.  From  Le  Neve's 
list  of  knights  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  to  have 
been  knighted  by  Charles  II.  at  Breda  in 
1650.  EDMUND  T.  BEWLEY. 

Fitzwilliam  Place,  Dublin. 

ST.  EPIPHANIUS.  —  Can  any  one  give  me 
information  as  to  St.  Epiphanius,  Bishop  of 
Salamis,  who  died  A.D.  403  ?  M.  H. 

TENNYSON'S  BAR.— Can  'N.  &  Q.'  supply 
information  as  to  *the  particular  locality  of 
the  bar  mentioned  in  Tennyson's*' Crossing 
the  Bar '  ?  Suggestion  has  been  made  that 
the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  Salcombe  Harbour 
may  be  alluded  to.  (Rev.)  H.  HAWKINS. 

23,  Parkhurst  Road,  New  Southgate. 

[Surely  no  particular  bar  need  have  been  necessary 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  Kingsley  and  other  poets  who 
refer  to  it.] 

WESTPHALIE.— What  does  the  title  Baron  de 
Westphalie  moan  as  applied  to  a  Napoleonic 
general '.  It  is  said  that  this  title  was  given 
to  General  Jabras.  Is  anything  known  of 
his  services  ?  J.  J.  ML. 

"  Quiz,"  JUNIOR.— Who  was  he  ?  He  appears 
on  the  title-page  of  a  thin  post  8vo  of  72  pp., 
full  title  being  "The  Companion  to  'Sketches 
of  Young  Ladies,'  Characteristic  Sketches  of 
Young  Gentlemen.  By  *  Quiz,'  Junior.  The 
Whole  interspersed  with  various  Friendly 
Hints  and  Useful  Suggestions.  London,  pub- 
lished for  the  Author  by  William  Kidd, 
7,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden."  No 
date.  XYLOGRAPHER. 

THE  RED  HAND  OF  IRELAND. —Can  any 
reader  tell  me  if  the  origin  of  this  celebrated 
heraldic  emblem  can  be  attributed  with  more 
than  legendary  notions  to  any  particular 
member  of  the  O'Neill  family  ?  An  interest- 
ing article  in  the  Jowrnal  de  Bruxelles  of 
21  August  (supplement),  signed  by  "  Guigka  " 
[a  pseudonym),  throws  more  than  usual  light 
on  this  subject,  and  attributes  the  heroic 
Feat  of  the  cutting  off  the  hand  to  one 
MacNeill,  who  thus  conquers  the  island  of 
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Colensey  (a  name  quite  unknown  to  me). 
On  the  other  hand,  this  legend  is  attributed 
before  the  O'Neill  to  the  Magennis,  who  are 
said  to  have  possessed  a  part  of  Ulster  before 
them.  Where  is  the  truth  1  GEORGE. 

Lisbon. 

[Colonsay  House  is  the  seat  of  the  M'Neills  of 
Colonsay,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Argyllshire.] 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  ORIENTAL  SCHOLAR. 
— In  the  'Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Highlands 
and  Western  Islands  of  Scotland  in  1800,'  by 
Dr.  John  Leyden,  the  celebrated  Orientalist 
and  poet,  which  I  am  preparing  for  publica- 
tion, Leyden  writes  : — 

"On  the  5th  [September,  1800]  I  crossed  the 
Beauly  and  went  along  the  shore  to  Red  Castle  in 
quest  of  my  Sanscrit  friend  Mr.  Hamilton." 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  gentleman 
referred  to  was  Alexander  Hamilton,  F.R.S., 
a  celebrated  Oriental  scholar  and  Professor 
of  Sanscrit  and  Hindu  Literature  at  the  East 
India  College,  Haileybury,  who  died  at 
Liverpool  in  1824,  but  should  like  to  verify 
this  if  possible.  Could  any  of  your  numerous 
readers  help  me  ?  JAMES  SINTON. 

Eastfield,  Musselburgh. 

"  NEVER  ASSERT  WHAT  YOU  DO  NOT  KNOW." 
—Who  is  the  author  of  the  following  admoni- 
tion ;  and  where,  in  the  works  of  that  author, 
does  it  occur?  "Never  assert  what  you  do 
not  know.  You  must  not  say,  '  My  brother 
has  drunk  too  much  wine.'  You  may  say, 
'  My  brother  has  drunk  much  wine.'  " 

HUGO  MOELLER. 

44,  Broadway,  New  York. 

BLACK  FAST.— In  the  'Act  Book  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  of  Whalley,  1510-1538,' 
just  published  by  the  Chetham  Society,  the 
following  occurs  : — 

"Elizabetha,  Relicta  Johannis  Robynson  de 
Newhethe,  palam  publice  et  in  patulo  asserebat  se 
velle  perficere  vnum  Jeiunium  vocatum  the  black- 
ftast  ad  invocandam  vindictam  contra  Edmundum 
Parker." 

Halliwell,  Murray,  and  other  authorities 
describe  a  black  fast  as  simply  a  rigid  or 
severe  fast.  But  did  it  not  mean  more  than 
this  1  The  woman  above  referred  to  kept  her 
fast  to  call  down  vengeance  on  her  enemy, 
and  is  it  not  probable  that  she  invoked  the 
aid  of  evil  (or  black)  spirits  ?  I  shall  be  glad 
of  an  early  reference  to  this  form  of  fasting. 
I  may  add  that  the  woman  denied  the  charge 
and  was  ordered  to  purge  herself  by  the  oath 
of  five  neighbours  besides  her  own. 

HENRY  FISH  WICK. 

SIR  .  PATRIC  CLAUD  EWINS,  BART.  —  This 
gentleman  died  apparently  in  February,  1807. 


The  Newcastle  Chronicle  contained  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  Lately,  near  Wooler,  in  Northumberland,  aged 
87,  Sir  Patric  Claud  Ewins,  Bart.,  who  formerly 
married  Signora  Centucci,  a  Neapolitan  lady,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  an  only  son,  born  at  Eagle  Hall, 
Somerset.  This  son  marrying  without  his  father's 
consent,  the  latter  formed  the  resolution,  and  did 
dispose  of  all  his  estates,  and  invested  the  whole 
produce  thereof  in  the  public  funds,  and  withdrew 
into  very  humble  retirement  about  40  years  since, 
leaving  his  son  (since  deceased)  the  scanty  pittance 
of  40£.  a  year  only,  and  whom  he  never  afterward 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  be  reconciled  to  or  see. 
The  deceased,  it  appears,  made  many  wills,  and  by 
the  last,  after  giving  in  legacies  about  40,000£., 
bequeathed  the  residue  of  his  immense  property 
(exceeding,  it  is  said,  300,OOOZ.  sterling)  to  a  distant 
relation  at  Newry,  in  Ireland,  who  dying  but  a 
short  time  before  the  testator,  the  title  and  the 
whole  residue  of  this  splendid  fortune  devolved  by 
lapse  to  Mr.  James  Ewins  (now  Sir  James  Ewins, 
Bart.),  the  testator's  grandson,  of  Newport,  Mon- 
mouthshire, perfumer,  a  man  of  unblemished  cha- 
racter, probity,  and  integrity,  with  a  large  family 
of  children." 

An  obituary  appears  also  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  June,  1807.  I  can  find  no 
trace  of  the  title.  Can  any  correspondent 
assist  me  1  A.  E.  E. 

JONESES  OF  BEAUMARIS,  ANGLESEY.  —  Can 
any  of  your  readers  give  me  information 
re  the  following  ? 

1.  The  family  pedigree  or  any  account  of 
Benjamin  Jones,  Mayor  of  Beaumaris  in  1675. 

2.  The  pedigree    or   any  account    of    the 
ancestors  of  Hugh  Jones,  Trosyravon,  Beau- 
maris, estate  agent  to  Lord  Bulkeley.    He 
died  in  1776,  leaving  most  of  his  landed  estate 
to  his  son,  J.  Jones,  Bodednyfed,  Amlwch. 

3.  The  pedigree  of  Humphrey  Jones,  Henry 
Jones,  and  "Col."  Hugh  Jones,  all  of  Beau- 
maris or  Llangoed,  living  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

4.  Did  any  of  the  Jones  family  marry  any 
relation  or  heir  to  the  Vaughans  of  Trosyr- 
avon ?  CYMRO. 

WADHAM  FAMILY. —  Any  proof  that  the 
Rev.  Simon  Ford,  D.D.,  1619-99,  who  mar- 
ried Anne  Thackham,  Martha  Stamp,  and 
two  more  wives,  was  any  relation  to  Nicholas 
Wadham  will  oblige.  I  believe  his  daughters 
Mary,  Anne,  and  Rebecca  were  all  born  at 
Reading,  1652,  1654,  1657  (1).  I  have  a  copy 
of  his  sermons,  1657.  A.  C.  H. 

EDWARD  PIGOTT,  ASTRONOMER.  —  I  am 
desirous  of  knowing  the  date  of  the  death 
of  this  astronomer,  which  probably  occurred 
at  Bath  in  the  first  or  second  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  His  father,  Nathaniel 
Pigott,  was  also  distinguished  in  astronomy. 
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He  was  born  at  Whitton,  in  Middlesex,  but 
married  a  French  lady,  Anna  Mathurina, 
daughter  of  M.  de  Beriol,  and  resided  several 
years  at  Caen.  In  the  Herald  and  Genealo- 
gist, vol.  vi.  p.  394,  we  are  told  that  he  "  had 
a  son,  Charles  Gregory  Pigott,"  who  succeeded 
to  Grilling  Castle  in  Yorkshire  on  the  death 
of  his  cousin,  Ann  Fairfax,  on  which  he  took 
the  additional  name  of  Fairfax.  No  mention 
is  here  made  of  his  brother  Edward,  the 
astronomer.  In  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  '  it  is  said  that  he  was  "  probably 
the  eldest  son  of  Nathaniel  Pigott,"  but 
surely  if  so  he  would  have  come  into  the 
estate  instead  of  his  brother.  However  that 
may  be,  he  assisted  his  father  in  his  observa- 
tions at  Caen  and  also  in  geodetical  opera- 
tions in  the  Netherlands.  Afterwards  he 
seems  to  have  resided  for  some  years  at  York, 
where  he  made  discoveries  in  variable  stars 
and  also  of  the  comet  of  1783.  Still  later  we 
find  him  making  observations  at  Bath  ;  and 
there  he  discovered  (though  he  had  been 
anticipated  in  this  by  Pons  at  Marseilles)  the 
comet  of  1807,  which  he  communicated  by 
letter  to  Sir  W.  Herschel.  This  is  the  last 
circumstance  known  about  him,  so  that  he 
probably  died  not  long  afterwards.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  may  have  access  to  the 
registers  at  Bath  and  be  able  to  give  the 
date  of  his  death.  Nathaniel  Pigott  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  :  Edward  was 
not.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

SAINTS  IN  LINDSAY'S  'MoN ARCHIE. '—At 
2nd  S.  viii.  299  are  quoted  some  lines  from  Sir 
David  Lindsay's  '  Monarchic '  (second  book) 
on  patron  saints.  Amongst  others  mentioned 
is  "  Dutho  borded  out  of  a  block."  Lindsay 
says  St.  Dutho  is  patron  of  the  church  of 
Tain,  Ross,  Scotland.  I  have  been  unable 
to  verify  this  fact.  Can  any  one  supply 
particulars  concerning  this  saint  and  the 
date  of  his  festival?  1  should  be  glad  of 
similar  information  concerning  St.  Trowdell, 
also  mentioned  by  Lindsay  ("To  St.  Trow- 
dell to  mend  their  een  "),  and  St.  Savior,  who 
is  said  to  be  the  patron  of  saddlers  (see  2nd  S. 
ix.  85).  F.  C.  W. 

'THE  PAGEANT.'— In  1843  the  Rev.  Francis 
E.  Paget,  rector  of  Elford,  published  'The 
Pageant ;  or,  Pleasure  and  its  Price,  a  Tale 
for  the  Upper  Ranks  of  Society,'  in  which  he 
exposed  the  evils  resulting  from  the  over- 
working of  milliners  and  dressmakers.  I 
have  been  told  that  he  was  too  precise  in  his 
indications  of  a  certain  well-known  estab- 
lishment, and  that  the  proprietor  sued  Mr. 
Paget  for  libel  and  obtained  damages.  Can 


any  of  your  readers  give  chapter  and  verse 
for  this  story  ?  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.' 

R.  B.  P. 


PLACE-NAMES. 

(9th  S.  x.  188.) 

IT  would  be  vain  to  offer  guesses  at  the 
meaning  of  the  first  two  names  mentioned  by 
G.  T.  D.,  unless  he  can  find  early  written 
forms  throwing  some  light  on  their  etymology. 
Craigenvey,  however,  may  be  interpreted 
pretty  confidently  by  analogy  with  other 
place-names  containing  the  aspirated  genitive 
singular  of  beith  (bay),  a  birch.  It  is  probably 
either  creag-na  bheithe  (vay),  birch  tree  crag, 
or  creagean  bheithe,  birch  tree  crags  ;  or  again, 
the  second  syllable  may  represent  neither 
the  article  nor  the  sign  of  the  nominative 
plural,  but  creagdn,  a  diminutive  or  alterna- 
tive form  of  creag.  The  unaspirated  genitive 
plural  beith,  bircH&s,  has  given  rise  to  such 
names  as  Craigniebay,  in  Wigtownshire,  and 
Craigenbay,  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright. Fitheagh  (feeach),  a  raven,  usually 
appears  as  a  dissyllable  in  composition,  as  in 
Craigenveoch  and  Bennaveoch,  in  Wigtown- 
shire ;  Dunveoch,  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright ;  and  Mulnaveagh,  near  Lifford,  in 
Ireland.  G.  T.  D.  may  also  compare  the 
name  written  in  Gaelic  orthography  on  the 
Ordnance  map  of  Argyllshire  —  Beinn-nam- 
fitheach,  the  headland  or  hill  of  the  ravens, 
which  is  pronounced  exactly  like  Benna- 
veoch, in  Wigtownshire.  But  the  incorrigible 
babit  of  Gael  in  aspirating  consonants  into 
silence  has.  completely  disguised  the  origin 
of  Benanetia,  the  name  of  a  rock  overhang- 
ing the  Barrow,  which  Dr.  Joyce  has  shown 
bo  be  written  in  Irish  Beann-an-fheiche,  the 
raven's  headland.  Also,  the  word  fiach,  a 
deer,  is  practically  indistinguishable  in  sound 
trom  fitheach,  a  raven.  Both  may  be  written 
phonetically  feeagh.  As  there  is  no  v  in  the 
Jeltic  alphabet,  Irish  scribes  indicate  the 
change  from  the  /  sound  to  v  by  prefixing 
bh.  Thus  beinn  na'  bhfhitheach  is  the  ortho- 
graphy of  Bennaveoch. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

Garphar  may  be  from  Welsh  caer-ffair, 
'air  city  ;  Craigdasher  from  craig-asure, 
azure  rock  or  crag. 

R.  S.  CHARNOCK,  F.S.A. 

30,  Millman  Street,  W.C. 


B.  R.  HAYDON  (9th  S.  x.  207).— I  am  able 
x>  inform  your  correspondent  W.  B.  that  the 
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remarkable  picture  '  The  Raising  of  Lazarus ' 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Plymouth 
Corporation,  and  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the 
Council  Chamber  in  this  the  birthplace  of 
the  distinguished  painter.  The  picture  was 
loaned  to  the  Corporation  in  1884,  under  the 
terms  of  the  National  Gallery  Loan  Act  of 
1883.  The  Corporation  are  responsible  for 
the  safe  custody  and  insurance  against  fire. 
The  history  of  this  colossal  work  of  art 
is  remarkable.  It  was  exhibited  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall  in  March,  1823,  and,  although 
the  exhibition  was  a  success,  the  picture 
was  seized  by  creditors  almost  immediately, 
with  the  rest  of  Haydon's  property,  includ- 
ing a  large  canvas  on  which  he  had  already 
commenced  a  picture  of  'The  Crucifixion.' 
Haydon  was  imprisoned  in  the  King's 
Bench  till  25  July.  '  Lazarus '  was  sold 
to  his  upholsterer  for  30£.,  and  the  'Entry 
of  Christ  into  Jerusalem '  (now  at  Phila- 
delphia) for  240J.  In  June,  1823,  '  Lazarus,' 
with  other  pictures,  was  put  up  at  auction, 
"under  circumstances,"  says  Mr.  Crook,  the 
auctioneer,  "  that  will  not  admit  of  any  re- 
servation," and  realized  350£.  According  to 
Tom  Taylor,  Haydon's  biographer,  it  was  for 
many  years  at  the  Pantheon  in  Oxford  Street, 
but  it  was  presented  to  the  National  Gallery 
by  Mr.  R.  E.  Lofft  in  1868. 

Another  of  Haydon's  big  pictures  is  at  the 
present  time  on  loan  to  the  Corporation  of 
Nottingham  under  the  same  conditions  as 
prevail  at  Plymouth. 

For  the  purposes  of  a  lecture  recently  de- 
livered before  the  members  of  the  Plymouth 
Institution,  I  sought  for  and  was  able  to 
obtain  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Haydon's  pictures, 
and  I  have  many  of  his  letters  and  sketches. 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  communicate  with  W.  B 
on  the  matter.  W.  H.  K.  WRIGHT. 

Public  Library,  Plymouth. 

"TAYNTYNGE"  (9th  S.  x.  207).  —  "  Taynt- 
ynge"  in  this  quotation  is  obviously  the 
tenting  or  tentering  of  cloth,  which  was 
dried,  after  bleaching,  on  tenter-hooks. 

H.  SNOWDEN  WARD. 

LEGEND  OF  LADY  ALICE  LEA  (9th  S.  x  68 
138,  192)  —  1  ana  sorry  that  what  I  wrote  was 
not  helpful  to  D.  K.  T.  His  question  led  me 
to  believe  that,  having  read  the  legend  in  a 
newspaper,  he  wished  to  know  where  it  had 
been  recorded  in  a  print  more  permanent  I 
am  afraid  the  Editor  of  '  N.  &  O.'  would  not 
care  to  repeat  Mr.  Hawker's  version  of  the 
story,  so  1  will  summarize  it,  and  D  K  T 
must  content  himself  with  knowing  that  'his 
newspaper  has  not  led  him  astray  until  he 


has  access  to  some  good  library  and  can  read 
the  original  narrative. 

Alice  of  the  Lea  (  =  meadow),  proud  of  her 
beauty,  her  garments,  and  of  everything, 
desired  the  love  of  Sir  Beyil  Granville,  of 
Stowe.  She  attired  herself  in  velvet,  put  on 
her  jewels,  including  a  glorious  ring,  and 
was  about  to  go  forth  to  a  banquet  in  his 
halls  when  her  mother  declared  that  she 
should  offer  prayer  for  her  child's  success. 
"Prayer!"  was  the  scornful  reply.  "With 
the  eyes  I  see  in  that  glass,  and  tnis  vesture 
meet  for  a  queen,  I  lack  no  doubting  prayer." 
At  once  she  vanished  from  human  ken  ;  but 
one  day  a  delver  found  a  beauteous  ring 
which  bore  an  inscription  in  the  old  Cornish 
tongue  that  the  priest  of  Morwenna  con- 
strued as 

The  earth  must  hide 

Both  eyes  and  pride, 

and  as  he  did  so  a  mole  appeared  with  a  low, 
faint  cry  ;  its  velvet  skin  and  its  invisible 
eyes  were  proof  enough  that  it  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  haughty  Alice.  This  was 
the  first  Cornish  mole. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  no  reply  to  D.  K.  T.'s 
question  as  to  Alice's  family.  I  regret  I  know 
nothing  about  it.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

"  CHIEN  ou  RAT  "  (9th  S.  x.  208).— I  dare  say 
that,  unless  my  native  instinct  is  very  much 
at  fault,  the  commas  which  appear  to  MR 
PIERPOINT  "  worse  than  unnecessary "  are 
quite  necessary,  and  give  the  sentence  its 
meaning.  I  should  propose  the  following 
explanation  :  The  success  of  a  coup  de  main 
is  absolutely  dependent  upon  luck,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  the  slightest  motion  of  a  dog 
or  a  rat  may  be  enough  to  ruin  it,  which  is 
tersely  put  in  a  few  French  words  and  two 
or  three  commas  :  "  Le  succes  d'un  coup  de 
main  depend  absolument  du  bonheur,  d'un 
chien,  ou  d'un  rat."  MAURICE  KUHN. 

Ecole  Normale  d'Instituteurs,  Paris. 

THE  DUCHY  OF  BERWICK  (9th  S.  viii.  439, 
534  ;  ix.  130,  258,  295,  433  ;  x.  153).— Writers 
differ  as  to  Nest's  father.  One,  as  followed 
on  9th  S.  ix.  296,  states  he  was  Jestyn,  and 
that  this  chief  defeated  and  slew  Rhys  ap 
Tewdwr  in  1093,  with  the  help  of  Robert 
FitzHamon ;  also  that  Jestyn  was  himself 
defeated  in  his  turn  by  his  nephew,  Einion 
and  FitzHamon.  Others,  as  stated  9th  S. 
ix.  434,  say  that  this  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr  (King 
of  Deheubarth)  was  Nest's  father,  and  the 
balance  of  the  evidence  appears  to  be  in  their 
favour.  Rees  ap  Gryffyths  and  Reese  ap 
Theodore  (p.  434)  have  also  been  named  for 
the  post  of  parent.  On  p.  434  mention  is 
made  in  error  of  Gerald  of  Windsor  as  having 
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been  Nest's  only  husband.  On  p.  296  it  i 
shown  that  there  is  some  reason  to  believ 
that  Einion  was  her  first  husband  and  Geral 
her  second. 

On  p.  434  Debrett  is  mentioned  as  having 
stated  that  Nest  had  by  Henry  I.  a  daughte 
Aline,  who  married  Matthew  de  Mont 
morency.  Some  writers,  while  saying  tha 
an  illegitimate  daughter  of  *he  king  marriec 
this  nobleman,  do  not  mention  either  he 
name  or  her  mother's  name. 

Roger  Hoveden  states  that  it  was  Nest  (o; 
Agnes),  lawful  sister  of  Henry  I.,  who  was 
put  to  death  with  William  de  Braose,  bu 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  state 
ment  on  p.  296  is  correct. 

RONALD  DIXON. 
46,  Marlborough  Avenue,  Hull. 

FASHION  IN  LANGUAGE  (9th  S.  ix.  228,  352. 
435). — I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  this  subiect.  As  a  "  brother  of  Bohemia' 
I  pride  myself  on  knowing  a  good  bit  aboul 
slang  and  cant.  I  would  wish  to  mention  al 
the  first  going^  off  that  the  subjoined  cutting 
from  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  24  May  calls  to 
mind  what  I  fancy  to  have  noticed  of  late, 
that  "  Head  or  woman?"  (as  applied  to  bronze 
coins  only)  seems  to  be  once  again  superseding 
"Heads  or  tails  ?"- 

"  The  influence  of  kings  and  queens  extends  to 
many  of  the  minor  things  of  life.  Before  the 
accession  of  Queen  Victoria  people  who  tossed 
with  a  coin  usually  cried  '  Man  or  woman  ? '  an 
instance  of  which  is  given  in  the  'Pickwick 
Papers,'  published  in  1&37.  When  Mr.  Tupman 
and  the  'imperturbable  stranger,'  Mr.  Jingle,  con- 
ceived intentions  of  going  to  the  ball  at  Rochester, 
they  tossed  a  sovereign  for  payment  of  the  tickets^ 
calling  '  Man  or  woman  ? '  and  it  is  stated  '  the 
dragon,  called  by  courtesy  the  woman,  came  upper- 
most.' Probably  when  the  Queen's  head  figured  on 
coins  some  confusion  arose  as  to  the  term  'woman,' 
hence  the  popular  cry  became  '  Heads  or  tails  ? ' 
Will  the  King's  accession  bring  about  the  revival 
of  the  almost  obsolete  term  ?"* 

When  I  was  a  lad  it  was  all  the  vogue  to 
call  any  one  who  was  "  a  little  bit  eccentric  " 
or  "  unlike  other  people  "  a  "  cure  "  (short  for 
"curiosity").  Nobody  ever  hears  the  word 
now;  it  is  always  "juggins"  or  "mug." 
Again,  during  the  days  of  John  Leech  a 
fashionably  dressed  man  was  described  as  a 
"  swell ";  nowadays  it  is  usually  a  "  masher  " 
or  a  "  toff."  "  Other  times,  other  manners  !  " 
The  word  "swell "  I  cannot  trace  further  back 
than  '  Torn  and  Jerry,'  but  in  that  talented 
work  Pierce  Egan  uses  the  word  as-  one  com- 
monly taken  for  granted  at  the  period. 

[*  In  Ireland,  and  with  many  Irishmen  in  Eng- 
land, the  alternative  fifty  years  ago  was  "Head  or 
harp?"] 


With  regard  to  "Johnnie"  (short  for 
"Johnny  Raw  "),  we  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  Barrere  and  Leland  that  the  word  ori- 
ginated at  Sandhurst,  where  the  "oldsters" 
used  to  ask  contemptuously,  "Any  more 
Johnnies?"  Nowadays  it  is  applied  indis- 
criminately to  any  male  biped,  just  as  "bloke," 
"chap,"  "cove,"  "joker,"  "Chollie,"  &c. 

At  the  latter  end  of  1864  a  slang  word  came 
somewhat  into  fashion  in  London  to  designate 
a  smartly  dressed  young  fellow  in  a  "  top 
hat"--"muller,"or"inuller-cut-down."  Itdid 
not  have  a  very  long  run  as  a  street  cant, 
but  it  was  always,  meant  (while  it  lasted)  to 
be  decidedly  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
young  men  thus  derided. 

HERBERT  B.  CLAYTON. 

39,  Renfrew  Road,  Lower  Kennington  Lane. 

ASTARTE  says  dogmatically  that  "  if  I  was  " 
is  wrong.  She  means,  I  suppose,  that  if  should 
not  be  followed  by  the  indicative  mood.  This 
was  discussed  lon^ago  iu.'N.  &  Q.,'  and  it 
was  shown  that  the  best  English  writers  used 
if  in  this  manner.  In  other  languages  the 
word  si,  which  has  the  meaning  of  if,  is  fre- 
quently followed  by  the  indicative.  In  the 
first  ode  of  Horace  si  occurs  four  times,  and 
in  all  cases  is  followed  by  the  indicative  mood. 
The  French  si  always  has  the  indicative. 
ASTARTE  also  condemns  "  reliable,"  but  DR. 
MURRAY  long  ago  in  '  N.  <fe  Q.'  said  that  the 
word  was  a  very  good  one.  E.  YARDLEY. 

[We  think  "reliable"  none  the  less,  and  with  all 
respect  for  the  authority  named,  to  be  avoided.] 

"  BUT  AH  !  MAECENAS  "  (9th  S.  x.  149).— The 
quotation  cited  is  from  the  '  Shepheardes 
Calendar'  (^Eglogue  x.  61  et  seq.),  by  Ed- 
mund Spenser,  written  in  1579.  There  seems 
to  be  in  it  an  allusion  to  Juvenal  (Sat.  vii. 
94-97)  :— 

Quis  tibi  Maecenas  ?  quis  nunc  erit  aut  Proculeius 
Aut   Fabius?    quis  Cotta    iterum  ?    quis  Lentulus 

alter  ? 

Tune  par  ingenio  pretium  :  tune  utile  multis, 
Jallere  et  vinum  toto  nescire  Decembri. 

The  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  Roman  satirist, 
nd  also  in  that  of  Spenser,  is  that  poetry 
and  poverty  can  never  flourish  in  the  same 
oil  :— 

The  vaunted  verse  a  vacant  head  demandes : 

Ne  wont  with  crabbed  care  the  Muses  dwell 

'Shep.  Cal.,' JSgl.  x.  100. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

MARJORIE  FLEMING'S  PORTRAIT  (9tb  S.  x. 
28,  194). — There  is  a  portrait  of  Marjorie 
leming  in  "Marjorie Fleming  (Wee Marjorie). 
ty  John  Brown,  M.D.  Illustrated  by  War- 
ick  Brookes.  Published  by  David  Douglas, 
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Edinburgh,  1884."  The  portrait  is  copied  in 
facsimile  from  a  water-colour  drawing,  made 
probably  by  Miss  Isabella  Keith  in  1811, 
engraved  by  M.  Goupil,  Paris. 

THOS.  WHITE. 
Liverpool. 

WEIGHT  OR  TOKEN  (9th  S.  x.  169).— The 
coin  is  no  doubt  a  weight  for  gold  currency. 
Seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  and  I  do  not 
know  for  how  long  previously,  there  was  a 
quantity  of  light  gold  coin  in  circulation, 
and  these  coins  were  only  accepted  at  their 
weight  value.  Clerks  took  scales  and  weights 
with  them  when  collecting  accounts,  and  this 
I  have  heard  from  those  who  did  so.  I  have 
several  of  these  weights,  one  bearing  the  head 
of  Charles  I.,  another  (thicker  and  heavier)  a 
mounted  figure  in  armour  (very  much  like  the 
obverse  of  5s.  gun  money)  with  "  Cs  II.,  2.6," 
on  reverse  (probably  a  weight  for  old  silver 
coins),  and  many  others  of  different  values 
and  patterns.  JAMES  JOHN  BARRETT. 

Crosscliffe,  Moss  Side,  Manchester. 

The  sum  of  10s..  5d.  seems  to  correspond  to 
2dwt.  16  gr.  if  this  latter  numeration  of 
weight  be  a  weight  of  gold,  but  I  am  wholly 
unable  to  conjecture  for  what  purpose  such 
a  brass  weight  can  have  been  made.  Bankers, 
we  know,  use  brass  weights  multiples  of  one 
sovereign,  and  in  an  ideal  coinage  the  weights 
of  gold  and  silver  coins  should  be  simple 
integral  multiples  or  submultiples  of  the 
standard  of  weight.  I  find  it  is  not  gener- 
ally known  that  the  new  bronze  pennies  and 
halfpennies  fulfil  this  condition.  The  diameter 
of  one  penny  piece=ljin.,  three  pennies 
weigh  1  oz.  T.  WILSON. 

Harpenden. 

'N.  &  Q.1  ANAGRAM  (9th  S.  x.  185).  —  A 
much  earlier  anagram  is  to  be  found  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  itself  (1st  S.  iv.  327),  that  being 
"Enquires  on  dates,"  and  both  are  appro- 
priate. Six  others,  but  none  so  good,  are 
to  be  found  ibid.,  350. 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

THE  JUBILEE  NUMBER  (9th  S.  iv.  361,  391, 
533  ;  v.  89,  197).— Looking  over  these  lists  of 
early  contributors  to  '  N.  &  Q.,'  I  do  not 
observe  the  name  of  John  Lee,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
the  very  able  and  learned  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  But  see,  for  ex- 
ample, 'Thomas  Crawford,'  p.  448,  vol.  v., 
First  Series.  W.  S. 

DANDY-CART  (9th  S.  x.  129).— I  observe  that 
MR.  W.  W.  TOMLINSON  states  that  the  earliest 
illustration  which  the  'N.E.D.'  can  give  of 
the  use  of  this  word  dates  from  1861.  At 


this  I  am  surprised,  for  the  word  is  pretty 
well  known  as  applied  to  a  low  cart,  which 
can  bedrawn  by  hand  if  required,  in  Leicester- 
shire and  Staffordshire,  at  any  rate  in  some 
of  the  manufacturing  parts.  I  found  re- 
cently, when  taking  a  proof  from  an  elderly 
witness,  a  cratemaker,  that  the  term  was 
fifty  years  ago  well  known  in  his  trade,  better 
known,  in  fact,  than  it  is  now.  I  cannot  say 
how  the  term  "dandy"  came  to  be  applied 
to  any  particular  low  truck  used  on  the 
ancient  railroads,  but  it  is  certain  "  dandy 
meant  a  low,  convenient  vehicle  on  which 
a  couple  of  men  could  lift  a  heavy  crate  or 
case.  Is  MR.  TOMLINSON  acquainted  with 
the  old  name  "  dobbin  -cart,"  a  low  cart, 
generally  with  three  wheels,  into  which 
manure  or  any  heavy  substance  could  be 
conveniently  loaded  and  unloaded? 
term  is,  or  was,  well  known  in  Worcester- 
shire and  in  Herefordshire. 

W.  H.  QUARRELL. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

CORNISH  MOTTO  :  "  ONE  AND  ALL  "  (9th  S. 
x.  168).— I  have  always  supposed  this  motto 
to  bear  reference  to  the  arms  of  the  duchy, 
which  are  Sable,  fifteen  plates,  5  over  1. 
am  of  opinion  that  the  motto  is  of  no  great 
antiquity,  and  very  much  question  its  having 
originated  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century— 
though  it  may  possibly  have  come  into  vogue 
at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Trelawney  and  his 
colleagues.  JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

See  also  9th  S.  v.  424. 

J.   HOLDEN   MACMICHAEL. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  'WOODSTOCK'  (9th  S. 
x.  65,  170).— I  have  not  seen  the  point  to 
which  I  am  about  to  call  attention  referred 
to  by  either  of  your  correspondents,  but  if  I 
remember  rightly  (it  is  many  years  since 
I  read  '  Woodstock,'  and  I  have  not  the  work 
by  me  to  refer  to),  Sir  Henry  Lee's  "long 
white  beard"  is  accounted  for  in  the  novel 
by  the  peculiar  fashion,  indicative  of  loyal 
mourning,  said  to  have  been  adopted  by 
many  elderly  Cavalier  gentlemen,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  solemn  resolution,  of  refraining 
from  shaving  the  chin  from  the  time  of  the 
Whitehall  tragedy  until  the  hoped-for  happy 
day  when  the  "king  should  enjoy  his  own 
again."  At  the  date  of  the  incident  on  p.  2 
we  can  see  the  "  elderly  man  bent  more  by 
sorrow  and  infirmity  than  by  the  weight  of 
years,"  and  on  p.  27  the  same  individual  with 
a  growth  of  hair  on  the  chin,  which  by  the 
time  of  the  "happy  Restoration"  would 
accurately  be  described  as  "a  long  white 
beard."  At  the  royal  progress  through 
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London  some  years  later,  mentioned  in  the 
concluding  chapter,  when  the  loyal  knight 
beheld  his  sovereign  once  more,  we  may 
reasonably  assume  that  he  had  not  as  yet 
shorn  his  face  of  the  venerable  evidence  of 
his  grief  and  his  fidelity  even  in  the  moment 
of  this  his  grateful  j  oy .  GNOMON. 

Temple. 

CROOKED  USAGE,  CHELSEA.  (9th  S.  x.  147).— 
I  thank  COL.  PRIDEAUX  for  his  note  at  the 
above  reference,  and  I  regret  that  it  was 
overlooked  in  Miss  Mitton's  volume  on  Chelsea, 
for  on  opening  that  book  it  was  the  first 
thing  I  looked  for,  as  I  have  been  for  a  long 
time  trying  to  find  out  something  about  that 
thoroughfare.  It  seems  as  if  its  fate  is  to  be 
overlooked,  for  I  have  several  times  gone 
through  '  Memorials  of  Old  Chelsea,'  by  my 
friend  Alfred  Beaver,  and  there  is  no  mention 
of  this  place  in  the  index,  and,  so  far  as 
constant  search  has  gone,  I  do  not  find  it  in 
the  book  itself,  although  Gale  Street  is  men- 
tioned, as  are  also  several  other  streets  close 
by.  At  p.  341  of  the  latter  work  there  is  a 
sketch  of  Chelsea  Common,  from  a  plan  of 
the  manor  of  Chelsea,  1769,  with  this  place 
marked,  one  portion  of  it  being  apparently 
at  right  angles  to  the  other.  The  plan 
is  very  small,  and  the  wording  is  some- 
what blurred  in  the  printing,  but,  so  far  as  I 
can  make  out,  one  portion  leads  from  the 
thoroughfare  described  as  the  road  toFulham, 
and  passes  a  large  pond  to  a  place  marked 
"  Pool  Houses,  1757,"  and  "  Capt.  Cock's 
Hall,"  where  it  branches  off  at  an  angle.  I 
would  mention  that,  as  here  represented,  it 
rather  belies  its  name,  for  its  crookedness  is 
not  very  apparent,  at  least  it  does  not  seem 
to  curve  or  twist  very  much.  There  are 
several  other  Chelsea  streets  marked — viz.. 
site  of  Bond  Street,  afterwards  Cale  Street, 
site  of  Keppel  Street,  and  Blacklands  Lane,  the 
road  leading  to  Mr.  Whitfield's,  which  starts 
from  an  inn  called  the  "  Cow  and  Calves,'"'  near 
the  pound,  proceeding  across  the  common  to 
Whitelands,  ending  near  the  smaller  of  two 
ponds.  I  shall  be  glad  if  some  light  can  be 
let  in  on  the  mystery  in  which  the  name 
appears  to  be  shrouded. 

W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 
C2,  The  Almshouses,  Westminster. 

BOUDICCA  :  ITS  PRONUNCIATION  (9th  S, 
x.  64,  117,  177).— I  carefully  abstained  from 
expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  correctness 
of  pronouncing  the  British  queen's  name  as 
if  written  in  Portuguese,  but  wished  to  point 
out  that  the  separate  pronunciation  of  the 
vowels  brings  the  new  nearer  to  the  old 
name  in  sound— -Sow  instead  of  Bod.  With 


regard  to  the  oi  pronunciation  mentioned 
by  MR.  PLATT  (in  that  case  being  a  true 
diphthong  =  "  oil "),  it  is  more  heard  in  the 
south  than  in  the  north  of  Portugal,  and  is 
considered  to  be  quite  incorrect.  In  Porto, 
for  instance,  dous  (two)  is  pronounced  cor- 
rectly by  all  classes,  but  in  Lisbon  it  becomes 
dois  or  doish.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  there  is  no  canon  of  Portu- 
guese pronunciation,  which  varies  consider- 
ably according  to  locality.  I  have  often  been 
tola  that  in  Coimbra  alone  is  the  language 
spoken  and  pronounced  correctly. 

E.  E.  STREET. 

"  RAISING  THE  WIND  "  (9th  S.  x.  85).— The 
story  of  Bessie  Millie  selling  winds  is  an  old 
one.  See  it.  given  more  fully  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  the  notes  to  his  '  Pirate. ' 

J.  L.  ANDERSON. 

Edinburgh. 

'THE  SOUL'S  ERRAND'  (9eh  S.  x.  150, 191).— 
I  doubt  if  much  caiybe  added  to  the  informa- 
tion regarding  this  poem  which  is  contained 
in  Dr.  Hannah's  'Poems  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  Others,'  1845,  pp.  89- 
99.  'The  Soul's  Errand,'  or,  as  it  is  often 
called,  'The  Lie,'  has  been  ascribed  to  several 
authors.  It  was  first  printed  in  Davison's 
'Poeticall  Rhapsodic,'  second  edition,  1608, 
but  is  believed  to  have  existed  in  manuscript 
several  years  earlier.  Ellis,  in  the  1801 
edition  of  his  '  Specimens  of  the  Early  English 
Poets,'  ascribed  the  poem  to  Raleigh,  but  in 
the  edition  of  1811  he  transferred  the  attri- 
bution to  Sylvester,  on  the  strength  of  a  copy 
being  found  in  that  poet's  posthumous  works. 
In  this  copy,  however,  the  poem  is  much 
mutilated,  and  it  is  known  that  in  post- 
humous editions  of  seventeenth  -  century 
poetry  it  was  a  common  practice  for  the 
compiler  to  interpolate  poems  of  which  the 
authorship  was  doubtful,  and  in  some  cases 
where  there  was  no  doubt  at  all  about  the 
matter.  The  verses  in  question,  also  in  a 
mutilated  form,  were  inserted  in  a  collection 
of  poems  by  Lord  Pembroke  and  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Rudyerd  which  was  published  under 
the  editorship  of  John  Donne  the  younger  in 
1660.  Although  Raleigh  never  acknowledged 
the  poem,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
it  was  believed  to  be  his  by  contemporary 
writers,  and  so  far  no  one  has  been  able  to 
assert  a  better  claim  to  it. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

"  CORN-BOTE  "  IN  BARBOUR's  '  BRUCE  '  (9th  S. 

x.  61,  115). — PROF.  SKEAT  identifies  "corn" 

with  the  French  come,  a  horn,  and   defines 

orn-bote,    "  requital     for    pride,    a    taking 

down."     The    reference  given  in    the  con- 
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nexion  prompts  to  a  further  investigation  of 
Cotgrave's  dictionary,  where  (edition  of  1632) 
we  meet  with  the  curious  phrase  bailler 
foin  en  come."  As  the  sentence  is  repeated 
under  three  headings,  each  time  with  an 
amplified  definition,  it  may  be  well  to  give 
them  all.  Under  the  word  '  Bailler  it  occurs 
thus  :  "  Bailler  foin  en  corne.  To  giue  one 
the  boots,  to  sell  him  a  bargaine.  Under 
'  Corne '  the  meaning  is  expanded  thus  :  Io 
deceiue,  cousen,  gull,  giue  a  gleeke,  sell  a 
bargaine."  Under  '  Foin '  occurs  the  further 
definition,  to  "  giue  a  gudgeon." 

In  the  first  definition  the  remarkable 
juxtaposition  of  "  corne  "  and  "  boots  "  may  be 
a  mere  coincidence.  This,  however,  by  the 
way  ;  the  chief  point  is  the  French  phrase 
itself.  It  appears  to  mean  literally,  "  to 
present  hay  on  the  horn,  or  on  a  pair  of 
horns "  (en  corne)  ;  in  other  words,  on  the 
prongs  of  a  pitchfork,  or,  maybe,  on  the 
spike  of  a  spear.  The  tender  is  to  all  appear- 
ance innocent,  but  the  wisp  of  hay  con- 
ceals the  point  ready  to  pierce,  just  as,  in 
the  popular  fiction,  the  keys  of  the  fortress 
concealed  the  spear  point  on  which  they  were 
carried. 

MK.  NBILSON'S  citations  (ante,  p.  61)  indi- 
cate that  corn-bote,  or  horn  requital,  was  a 
figure  of  speech  familiar  to  the  contempo- 
raries of  the  '  Bruce '  and  '  Morte  Arthure.' 
May  we  not  suppose  it  to  represent  the  four- 
teenth-century form  of  an  allusive  phrase 
similar  to  "foin  en  corne'"?  And  if  Cot- 
grave's  instance  be  correctly  interpreted,  may 
it  not  afford  a  clue  to  the  original  meaning 
of  corn-bote  ? 

It  happens  that  in  Northumberland  at  the 

present  day,  when  an  action  is  performed  to 

all  appearance  in  good  faith,  but  in  reality 

deceitfully,  and  for  some  sinister  purpose,  it 

is  said  to  be  done  "the  horny  way."    If  in 

this  the  vulgar  tongue  preserves  a  reference 

to  a  once  current,  but  now  forgotten  allusion, 

may  it  not  be  related  in  some  way  to  this 

same  corne-bote?     The  sentences   "He  sail 

hafe  corne  bote  "  and  "  Thow  has  corn  botte, 

sir  kynge,"  thus  tested,  would   read,   "He 

shall    have   bote— the    horny  way,"  "  Thou 

hast  bote,  sir  king— the  horny  way,"  or,  as 

ME.  NEILSON  defines  it,  "  a  quid  pro  quo  in 

kind."  R.  OLIVER  HESLOP. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Skene,  in  his  'De  Verb.  Signif. '  (1681),  voce 
'  Bote,'  says  that  "  Bote  is  ane  auld  Saxon 
word  signifying  compensation  or  satisfac- 
tion, as  man-tote,  kinbote,  tkiefbote,  the  first 
being  assithmept  for  the  slauchter  of  ane 
man,  the  second  for  that  of  ane  kinsman," 
and  thief  bote  being  "  quhen  ony  man  agries 


with  ane  thiefe  and  puttes  him  frae  the  law." 
He  does  not  touch  corn-bote. 

J.  L.  ANDERSON. 

Edinburgh. 


CROSSING  KNIVES  AND  FORKS  (9th  S.  viu. 
325,  433 ;  ix.  14, 357 ;  x.  74).— Amongst  the  vil- 
lage folk  in  the  Westmorland  dales  the  kmle 
and  fork  were  always  crossed  on  the  plate,  and 
the  latter  pushed  a  little  away  to  indicate 
the  repast  was  finished  ;  not  to  do  so  was 
considered  ill-bred  sixty  years  ago  When 
more  food  was  required  the  knife  and  fork 
were  retained  in  one  hand  whilst  it  was 
being  supplied.  I  have  also  noticed  old 
people,  when  they  have  finished  drinking  tea, 
bring  the  teaspoon  to  the  near  side  of  the 
cup.  Crossed  knives  are  esteemed  unlucky, 
but  not  a  knife  and  fork.  M.  E.  N. 

ITALIAN  BELL  (9th  S.  ix.   406). -Having 
visited  every  cathedral  city  and  provincial 
capital  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  read  or 
copied  many  inscriptions  on  mediaeval  bells 
in  the  towers   of  the  Iberian    Peninsula,  I 
venture  to  inform  MR.  ST.  CLAIR  BADDELEY 
that  a  good  number  of  them  closely  resemble 
that  which   he  describes  as  transferred   to 
Hendon.     I  could  supply  him  with  a  few 
examples.    A  notable  instance  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  bell-tower  of  the  once  cathedral  church 
and  Benedictine  monastery  of  San  Pedro  de 
Siressa,  near  the  French  frontier  in  Upper 
Aragon,  in  the  diocese  of  Jaca.    That  place 
ranked  for  centuries,  until  the  kingdom  was 
delivered  from  the  Moors,  as  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical    capital    of    Aragon.       In    the 
blocked-up  crypt  under  the  sanctuary  ot  its 
massive,  sculptureless,  cruciform,  Romanesque 
church  it  is  believed  that  there  are  entombed 
the  bodies  of  certain  kings  of  Aragon  and 
"bishops  of  St.  Peter."         E.  S.  DODGSON. 
San  Sebastian. 

'  JACK-IN-THE-BOX"  (9th S.  x.  190).— No  notice 
of  the  jack  of  the  virginal  earlier  than  1598— 
though  probably  it  may  be  traced  back  to 
1530,  the  date  of  the  first  mention  ^of  vir- 
ginals" known  to  me— appears  in  the  H.Ji.lJ., 
•whereas  "  jack  of  the  box,"  as  an  opprobrious 
byname  for  the  sacrament,  belongs  to  1555, 
and  "  jack  in  the  [or  a]  box"  denoted  a  sharper 
or  cheat  in  1570  (see  also  Nares's  '  Glossary  ). 
As  a  name  for  the  toy  it  is  not  mentioned 
before  1702.  In  this  case,  however,  dates 
prove  nothing.  The  term  "  jack  "  is  of  such 
manifold  use  that  its  application  to  one 
object  is  independent  of  its  application  to 
another.  Any  machine  or  working  part  ot 
a  machine  might  be  called  a  jack  :  the  list  ot 
jacks  set  forth  in  the  '  H.E.D.'  is  tremendous 
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(see  'N.  &  Q.,'  9th  S.  viii.  474).  The  jack  of 
the  virginal  has  no  more  connexion  with  the 
jack  in  the  box  than  with  the  jack  of  the 
clock— "te  Jack  dat  shrikes  te  clock  "(Ben 
Jonson,  '  Bartholomew  Fair,'  III.  i.). 

F.  ADAMS. 

I  have  always  understood  that  this  was 
originally  a  scornful  epithet  which  was 
applied  to  the  blessed  sacrament  by  the  Eng- 
lish Reformers.  It  was  certainly  so  used  by 
them,  and  belongs  to  a  small  class  of  words 
begotten  of  the  odium  theologiciim  of  those 
unhappy  times — like  hocus-pocus  ("  Hoc  est 
Corpus  ") — to  denote  what  was  regarded  by 
the  Protestants  as  the  "sacerdotal  jugglery" 
of  the  Mass.  "  Round  Robin  "  was  another 
nickname  profanely  used  for  the  Host. 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

Jack  -  in  -  the  -  box  appears  to  have  been 
originally  a  "  Jack  "  who  haunted  the  "Chepe," 
or  market,  for  the  purpose  of  vending  his 
wares  from  a  box  or  stall.  His  bobbing  up 
and  down  while  fussily  searching  for  and 
selling  his  wares  may  be  observed  to  the 
present  day.  I  have  myself  seen  this  box- 
like  arrangement  at  a  country  fair,  though 
a  cart  or  barrow  is  now  more  generally 
used.  Ned  Ward,  in  describing  the  coster- 
mongers  at  the  entrance  to  the  Royal 

Exchange,  says,  "At  the  front  Portico 

stand  here  and  there,  a  Jack  in  a  box,  like  a 
Parson  in  a  Pulpit,  Selling  Cures  for  Corns, 
Glass-Eyes  for  the  Blind,  Ivory  Teeth  for 
Broken  Mouths,"  &c.  ('London  Spy,'  1709, 
part  iii.  p.  67).  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  foundation  for  supposing  that  the  "jack  " 
in  the  virginals  gave  rise  to  the  phrase.  The 
toy  so  called  would,  no  doubt,  derive  its 
name  from  the  above  circumstance.  Accord- 
ing to  Halliwell's  'Dictionary  of  Archaic 
Words,'  a  "  Jack-in-box  "  was  also  a  sharper 
who  cheated  tradesmen  by  substituting  empty 
boxes  for  similar-looking  ones  full  of  money 
(Dekker).  Similarly  we  have  "  Jack-in-the- 
water";  "Jack-in-the  bread-room,"  the  pur- 
ser's steward's  assistant  in  the  bread  and 
steward's  room  on  board  ship  ;  "  Jack-in-the- 
green  ";  "Jack -in -the -cellar,"  a  humorous 
name,  like  the  Dutch  "Hans  in  Kelder," 
for  infans  in  utero  ;  "  Jack-in-office  ";  and 
others,  all  referring  to  a  person  in  a  pre- 
carious situation. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

"UTILITARIAN"  (9th  S.  vii.  425;  ix.  197; 
x.  152). —  I  have  read,  I  think,  that  Mill 
himself  wrote  the  article  on  Tennyson  re- 
ferred to.  I  am  trusting,  however,  entirely 
to  memory.  If  he  did  write  it,  he  probably 


was  the  first  person  who  brought  the  word 
utilitarian  into  use.  Mill  was  too  utilitarian. 
The  utilitarian  spirit  is  out  of  its  element  in 
poetical  criticism.  The  criticism  on  Tenny- 
son was  written  in  the  lifetime  of  Walter 
Scott,  whose  poems  are  certainly  in  the  epic 
form,  and  are  neither  wearisome  nor  soporific. 
It  depends  on  the  poet  himself  whether  he 
is  dull  or  not.  A  lyric  poet  can  be  very  dull 
when  an  epic  poet  is  not  at  all  so. 

E.  YARDLEY. 

NAPOLEON'S  LAST  YEARS  (9th  S.  viii.  422, 509 ; 
ix.  274, 373 ;  x.  15).— Despite  your  correspond- 
ent's ascription  of  "rashness"  and  "unfounded- 
ness  "  to  my  view-that  both  Wellington  and 
Blucher  would  have  been  swept  from  the  field 
at  Waterloo  had  it  not  been  for  Napoleon's 
bodily  and  mental  deterioration,  owing  to  the 
disease  that  held  him  in  its  grip,  I  must 
adhere  to  my  statement.  It  was  neither 
"rash"  nor  "unfounded,"  for  the  simple 
reasons  that  I  hold  it  after  a  close  study  of 
Napoleon's  conduct  before  and  during  that 
climax  to  his  careeif  and  that  I  arrrnot  alone 
in  my  contention.  Let  me  recommend  to 
your  correspondent  Lord  Wolseley's  'Decline 
and  Fall  of  Napoleon,'  second  edition,  1895, 
wherein  he  will  read,  inter  alia  : — « 

"  Beyond  all  doubt  the  Republican  General  Bona- 
parte, who  overran  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  in 
1796,  was,  both  mentally  and  bodily,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, a  different  man  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
who  was  defeated  at  Waterloo.  Many  careful 
students  of  this  Colossus  amongst  men  have  been 
compelled — unwillingly  perhaps — to  admit  that  had 
the  Corsican  generalwho  fought  at  Rivoli  been  in 
command  of  the  French  army  when  it  crossed  the 
Sambre  in  1815  our  '  Iron  Duke '  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  add  the  '  crowning  mercy '  of  Water- 
loo to  the  list  of  his  glorious  achievements." — P.  3. 

And  later  : — ' 

"  I  have  thus  dwelt  upon  the  state  of  Napoleon's 
health  because  I  believe  it  to  have  been  the  primary 
cause  of  his  defeat  at  Waterloo.  The  more  I  study 
his  grandly  conceived  plan  of  campaign  for  1815, 
the  more  convinced  I  am  that  the  overwhelming 
defeat  in  which  it  ended  was  primarily  the  result 
of  bodily  disease  and  the  failure  of  mental  power 
which  resulted  from  it  at  supreme  moments  when 
rapid  and  energetic  decision  was  imperatively 
necessary  for  success.  Had  he  been  able  to  bring 
the  mental  and  bodily  energy  of  his  early  career 
to  bear  upon  the  great  plan  he  had  conceived  for 
the  destruction  of  Wellington  and  Blucher  in 
Belgium,  judging  of  what  those  commanders  would 
have  done  by  what  they  did  do,  I  believe  the 
cautious  Englishman  would  at  least  have  had  to 
retreat  in  haste  for  the  purpose  of  re-embarking 
at  Ostend,  whilst  the  fiery  and  impetuous  Prussian 
would  have  been  almost  destroyed  at  Ligny,  and 
only  too  glad  to  place  the  Rhine  between  the 
remnants  of  his  beaten  army  and  the  victor  of  Jena. 
In  no  other  way  can  I  satisfactorily  account  for 
the  valuable  hours  squandered  by  Napoleon,  or  the 
careless  faultiness  of  many  of  his  most  important 
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orders  during  this  campaign.  Nor  can  I  otherwise 
explain  to  myself  h<w  two  armies  situated  as  were 
those  of  Wellington  and  Bliicher  on  14,  15,  and 
16  June  were  allowed  to  escape  .dunn£  ^  which 

ought  to  have  overwhelmed  .them.  His  fatigued  and 
lethargic  condition  on  the  early  morning  of  the  17th 
accounts  for  the  many  hours  of  daylight  that  were 

trifled  away  and  were  then  uselessly  squandered 

I  believe  it  was  not  so  much  the  deep  condition  of 
the  country  after  the  heavy  rain  as  a  recurrence  of 
this  fatal  malady  on  the  morning  of  Waterloo  which 
caused  him  to  begin  the  action  so  late.  We  know 
that  during  the  progress  of  the  battle  itself  he  re- 
mained seated  for  hours  motionless  at  a  table  placed 
for  him  in  the  open,  often  asleep  with  his  head  rest- 
ing upon  his  arms ;  that  also  when  flying  beaten 
from  the  field  he  suffered  so  much  from  drowsiness 
it  was  with  difficulty  his  attendants  prevented  him 
from  tumbling  from  his  horse.  During  the  progress 
of  the  battle  he  was  little  on  horseback,  for  riding 
caused  him  pain,"  &c.— Pp.  187-8. 

I  may  add  that  ray  view  includes  no  dis- 
paragement either  of  Wellington's  general- 
ship or  of  his  troops'  bravery.  I  simply  face 
facts  which  compel  me  to  maintain  that  had 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo  been  the  Napoleon  of 
Austerlitz  and  Marengo  his  scheme  was  such 
that  no  mere  bravery  or  doggedness  could 
have  withstood  it.  But  dis  aliter  visum  est. 
Under  Providence  his  disease  frustrated  that 
scheme  and  Europe  was  saved. 

J.  B.  McGovERN. 
St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

ARMS  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  (9th  S.  ix.  28, 
113,  195  ;  x.  194). — In  the  absence  of  written 
authority  to  decide  the  point,  I  would  submit 


habitants.  Adalia  is  also  given  in  a  note  in 
the  Roxburghe  Club  edition  of  Maundeville. 
The  legend  of  the  destruction  of  Sathaha  is 
given  thus  in  'The  Marvellous  Adventures 
of  Sir  John  Maundeville,  Kt.':— 

"  The  City  was  clept  Cathailye  (Satalia),  the  which 
City  and  Land  was  lost  through  Folly  of  a  young  Man. 
For  he  had  a  fair  Damosel  that  he  loved  well  for  his 
Paramour ;  and  she  died  suddenly,  and  was  put  m 
a  Tomb  of  Marble.  And  for  the  great  Lust  that  he 
had  to  her,  he  went  in  the  Night  unto  her  Tomb 
and  opened  it,  and  went  in  and  lay  by  her,  and 
went  his  Way.  And  when  it  came  to  the  end  ot  9 
Months,  there  came  a  Voice  to  him  and  said,  I 
to  the  Tomb  of  that  Woman  and  open  it  and  beho  d 
what  thou  hast  begotten  on  her ;  and  if  thou  tail  to 
go,  thou  shalt  have  a  great  Harm.'  And  he  went 
and  opened  the  Tomb,  and  there  fled  out  an  Head 

'  'ht  hideous  to  see ;  the  which  all  swiftly  flew 
„ Jout  the  City  and  the  Country,  and  soon  after  the 
City  sank  down.  And  there  be  many  perilous 


A  note  as  to  the  "perilous  Passages  says, 
"For  ships,  that  is."  I  take  the  above 
from  'The  Marvellous  Adventures  of  Sir 
John  Maundeville,  Kt.,'  edited  by  Arthur 
Layard  (Archibald  Constable  &  Co.,  1895), 
chap.  iv.  p.  37.  In  this  edition  "the  text 
generally  followed  is  that  of  the  Cotton  MS." 
The  Roxburghe  Club  edition  of  Maundeville 
(1889)  gives  in  the  English  version  "a  heued  " 
(in  the  note  "  an  eddere  "),  and  in  the  French 
"  une  teste,"  as  the  thing  which  flew  out  of 
the  tomb.  In  'The  Travels  of  Sir  John 
Mandeville,'  1900,  edited  by  A.  W.  Pollard,  it 
is  said  to  have  been  an  adder.  As  the  French 
text  is  the  original,  "  a  head  "  appears  to  be 
better  reading.  In  the  Roxburghe  Club 


cannot  bear  any  arms,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  she  has  no  arms  to  bear.  Her  husband, 
if  he  is  nobilis,  bears  his  arms ;  but  he  cannot 
impale/ewwe,  because  his  wife  has  no  arms 
to  be  impaled.  Still  less,  it  would  seem,  can 
the  wife  or  widow,  being  ignobilis,  bear  her 
husband's  arms  unimpaled.  She  is  not  armi- 
gerous — i.e.,  she  is  not  capable  of  bearing 
arms  at  all.  How  can  there  be  any  question 
as  to  the  manner  of  bearing  arms  which  she 
does  not  possess? 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 
Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

SATHALIA  (9th  S.  viii.  423 ;  ix.  250).— May 
I  answer  my  own  query  ?  The  reply  at  the 
latter  reference  is  corroborated  in  a  letter 
which  I  have  from  Mr.  Cobham,  Com- 
missioner of  Larnaca,  Cyprus.  He  says  that 
Sathalia  is  undoubtedly  Attalia,  in  Pamphylia, 
now  Adalia^-S'n  the  south-west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  a  flourishing  port  with  25,000  in- 


OLD  SCHOOL  RULES  (9th  S.  ix.  226  ;  x.  15). 
—May  I  submit  a  further  contribution  under 
this  heading?  A  friend  has  just  placed  in 
my  hands  the  following  list  of  quaint  school 
rules  ;  it  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Schoolmaster,  but  I  am  sorry  to  be  unable  to 
furnish  the  date. 

Orders  for  the  Charitie  Schole  for  twelve  poor 
Girls,  founded  by  Thomas  Lord  ArchbP  of  Can- 
tubury  [?],  at  Lambeth,  in  Surrey,  in  the  year 
1706,  on  March  28. 

1st.  This  Schole  is  to  consist  at  present  of  a 
schoolmistress,  Mary  Davies,  and  twelve  poor 
Girls. 

2nd.  No  Girl  to  be  under  eight  years  old  when 
admitted,  nor  to  stay  till  after  full  fourteen  unless 
it  be  to  even  the  Quarter. 

3rd.  Each  girl  to  be  sent  in  new  cloathed. 

4th.  A  Com' on  Prayer-book  and  Bible  to  be  pro- 
vided for  each. 

5th.  They  are  to  be  taught  to  Read,  Write,  Spin, 
Knit  and  Sew  &  Mark. 
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6th.  They  are  to  come  to  Schole  in  the  Sum'er  a 
Seven  in  ye  Morning  &  to  continue  till  Twelve  ;  tc 
come  again  betwixt  One  and  Two  in  ye  Afternoon 
and  continue  till  five.     Sum'er  to  be  reckon'd  froir 
Lady  Day  to  Michaelmas-day. 

7tn.  In  Winter,  to  come  at  eight  in  y*  Morning 
&  stay  till  Twelve,  &  to  come  again  betwixt  One 
&  two  in  ye  Afternoon  &  stay  till  betwixt  four  anc 
five. 

8th.  At  their  coming  in  ye  Morning,  ye  Mistress 
or  one  of  ye  Girls  appointed  by  her  is  to  begin  wt 
ye  prayer,  Prevent  us  O  Lord,^tc.  then  ye  Collec 
for  ye  Day,  and  then  the  Collect  jibr  ye  fifth  Sunday 
after  Trinity. 

9th.  At  Night  at  their  going  away,  they  shall  say 
the  Collect  for  the  Day,  then  the  Collect  for  y 
fourth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  and  the  Lighten  our 
Darkness,  They  must  be  charged  when  they  go  to 
Bed  to  say  (as  in  Psalm  4,  verse  ye  9),  I  will  lay  me 
down,  &c. 

10th.  Every  Lord's  Day  &  every  other  Holy  Day 
&  ev'ry  Wednesday  &  Friday,  they  are  to  go  to  y 
Church  two  by  two,  and  to  seat  in  yc  Seat  in 
Howards  Chappel,  which  was  provided  for  them  at 
the  said  Lord  Archbp'  Charge. 

llth.  The  Mistress  is  to  teach  ym  how  to  make  y 
Answers  at  ye  Prayers,  and  to  Sing  the. Psalm  Tunes 
comonly  used  in  y°  Church. 

12th.  On  Each  Thursday  in  ye  Afternoon  they  are 
to  break  up  at  three  of  the  Clock. 

13th.  On  Saturdays  in  ye  Afternoon  ye  Girls  are 
to  help  to  clean  ye  House.  Break  up  at  the  same 
hour  &  go  in  order  to  y8  Church  to  Prayers. 

14th.  At  Christmas,  Easter  &  Whitsontide,  they 
are  to  have  y"  usual  Liberties. 

15th.  The  Mistress  each  Week  to  choose  one  of 
ye  Girls  to  be  her  particular  Assistant. 

16th.  The  Mistress  is  to  give  an  account  to  y 
Abp'»  Wife  of  ye  State  of  ye  Schole,  so  long  as  she 
his  said  Wife  shall  liye. 

17th.  The  Schoolmistress  to  sit  Rent  free,  and  to 
have  twenty  pounds  per  Anum  paid  quarterly  by 
y"  Trustees  appointed  by  ye  will  of  ye  said  Ld  Ab? 
out  of  ye  Estate  in  Lambh  purchased  by  him  for  y" 
perpetual  Support  of  that  Charitie  Schole. 
(Apparently  signed) 

May  29th,  1713,  Tho.  Cantuar. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

CHOCOLATE  (9th  S.  viii.  160, 201,  488 ;  ix.  53, 
213,  488 ;  x.  154). — There  is  a  curious  refer- 
ence to  chocolate  in  Andrew  Marvell's  '  Last 
Instructions  to  a  Painter ' : — 

What  frosts  to  fruits,  what  arsenic  to  a  rat 

Was  to  fair  Denham  chocolate. 

Lady  Denham  died  suddenly  on  6  January, 
1667,  while  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke 
of  York.  It  was  popularly  supposed  at  the 
time  that  her  decease  was  due  to  poison 
administered  in  a  cup  of  chocolate.  I  believe 
that  this  is  the  first  tragedy  in  which  choco- 
late plays  a  part  recorded  in  our  literature. 
CHARLES  HIATT. 

MINAS  AND  EMPECINADOS  (9th  *S.  ix.  188, 
349). — A  formidable  surgical  operation  which 
1  underwent  at  the  end  of  January  prevented 
me  from  reading  the  articles  on  this  subject 


which  have  appeared  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  I  notice 
them  now  only  because  no  reference  is  made 
therein  to  the  fact  that  Francisco  Mina,  or 
(to  give  his  name  conformably  with  his  own 
signature)  Francisco  Espoz  y  Mina,  issued 
in  London  in  1825  a  little  book*  entitled 
'  Breve  Extracto  de  la  Vida  del  General  Mina, 
publicado  por  el  Mismo,'  with  a  promise  to 
publish  at  some  future  period  a  full  auto- 
biography "  with  all  the  details  which 
curiosity  can  desire."  The  book  is  provided 
with  an  English"  translation  on  facing  pages. 
I  desire  to  correct  two  errors  in  ME. 
HOPE'S  reply  at  the  second  reference.  Mina 
was  born,  he  himself  writes,  on  17  June,  1781, 
and  prior  to  his  first  demonstrations  against 
the  French  was  a  small  farmer  in  Navarre. 
MR.  HOPE  is  therefore  in  error  in  giving  1784 
as  the  year  of  his  birth,  as  also  in  saying  that 
he  "became  a  guerilla  chief  in  1809.  Mina's 
own  account  is  : — 

"  I  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  Doyle'sf  battalion  on 
the  8th  of  February,  1809.  Having  joined,  a  short 
time  after,  the  gueriH^  commanded  by  my  nephew 
Xavier  Mina,  1  continued  still  as  a  private  soldier 
till  the  31st  of  March,  1810,  when,  this  guerilla 
being  disbanded  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of 
my  nephew,  seven  of  the  men  named  me  their  chief, 
and  with  them  I  began  to  command." 

MR.  G.  MARSHALL  notices  Mina's  passage  to 
this  country  after  his  flight  from  Navarre  in 
1830,  while  MR.  HOPE  contents  himself  with 
the  vague  statement  that  he  "resided  in 
England  for  some  time,  but  returned  to  Spain 
in  1834."  Mina,  however,  was  in  England 
seven  years  before  1830,  landing  at  Plymouth 
on  30  November,  1823,  in  such  shattered 
health  that  his  recovery  was  almost  despaired 
of ;  but  when  he  finished  his  book,  dated 
"London,  December  20,  1824,"  he  enjoyed 
'as  good  health  as  before  the  retreat  of 
Nuria,"  gratefully  ascribing  this  result  to  the 
disinterested  care  and  attention  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  and  Dr.  Gaitskell.  Referring  to  his 
stay  here,  he  closes  his  book  with  a  tribute  to 
'those  traits  of  nobleness,  of  generosity  and 
virtue,  which  are  peculiar  to  a  free  and  a 
great  people."  I  am  curious  to  know  if  the 
major  autobiography  appeared  as  promised. 

F.  ADAMS. 
115,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell. 

BURIALS  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  (9th  S.  x. 

206). — MR.  ALGERNON  ASHTON  suspects  the 

tatement  "  that  there  is  hardly  room  left  for 

.nother  half-dozen  great  men  to  be  buried  in 

he  national  Valhalla"  to  be  "a  ridiculous 


*  The    copy  I    possess   is  a  presentation   copy 
nscribed  "  With  General  Mina's  compliments." 
f  Sir  Charles  William  Doyle,  see  '  D.N.B.'    The 
alics  in  this  quotation  are  Mina's. 
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exaggeration."  In  the  days  of  my  youth  I 
gave  some  credit  to  "  Ingoldsby,"  who  wrote 
of  the  "  gorgeous  Abbey  "  :  — 

In  the  place. 

They  say,  there  s  not  space 
To  bury  what  wet  nurses  call  "  a  Babby," 
Even  "  Rare  Ben  Jonson,"  that  famous  wight, 
I  am  told,  is  interr'd  there  bolt  upright. 

'  The  Cynotaph.' 

And  I  have  ever  felt  surprise  that,  after  long 
years,  celebrities  continue  to  find  six  feet  of 
earth  unoccupied. 

If  I  mistake  not,  William  Spottiswoode 
was  admitted  to  the  choice  company  as  a 
man  of  science,  and  not  as  Queen's  printer. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

"ENGLAND'S  DARLING"  (9lh  S.  ix.  290,  412, 
454).  —  Apart  from  the  question  as  to  who  has 
the  best  right  to  this  name,  the  following 
passage  from  Burton's  'Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly '  may  be  of  interest  :  — 

"  Of  such  account  were  Cato,  Fabricius,  Aristides, 
Antoninus,  Probus,  for  their  eminent  worth  :  so 
CcKsar,  Trajan,  Alexander,  admired  for  valour, 
Hephcestio  loved  Alexander,  but  Parmenio  the 
King:  Titus,  deficits  humani  generis,  and  which 
Aurelius  Victor  hath  of  Vespasian,  the  dilling  of 
his  time,  as  Edgar  'Etheling  was  in  England,  for  his 
excellent  virtues."—  Partition  iii.  sect.  i.  member  ii. 
subs.  iii. 

Burton's  marginal  note  is  "  Edgar  Etheling, 
England's  Darling." 

Probably  the  reference  to  Freeman's  '  His- 
tory of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England  ' 
will  already  have  been  supplied.  In  case  it 
should  not,  I  add  it—  vol.  iv.  p.  823  (second 
edition),  where  Freeman  quotes  from  the  life 
of  Abbot  Frith  ric,  by  Matthew  Paris,  in  the 
'Gesta  Abbatum  Monasterii  Sancti  Albani: 
(edited  by  H.  T.  Riley  in  the  Rolls  Series, 
vol.  i.  p.  47)  :  ''  Unde  in  Angliam  tale  exiit 
eulogium,  'Eadgar  Ethelyng  Engelondes  der- 
lyng.'"  Frithric's  life,  says  Freeman,  seems 
mythical  in  all  its  details. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

The  University,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

OLD  SONGS  (9th  S.  ix.  388,  492  ;  x.  38,  111) 
—Did  not  "Tom  Brown"  sing  'The  Lin- 
colnshire Poacher,'  designated    as  such,  at 
Rugby,  either  at    the    school  sing-song  or 
when  caught  up  the  tree  by  "  velveteens  "  ? 
"  E.  M.  S. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
Records  of  the  Borough  of  Leicester.     Edited  b 

Mary  Bateson.      Vols.   I.   and  II.     (Cambridge" 

University  Press.) 

To  the  boroughs  which  are  reprinting  extracts  fron 
their  corporation  records  must  be  added  Leicester 
i  he  Leicester  charters  —  the  earliest  of  which 


ranted  by  Robert,  Count  of  Meulan,  confirms  to 
ds  merchants  of  Leicester  all  the  customs  by  which 
hey  held  in  the  time  of  King  William  (the  Con- 
lueror)  and  King  William  his  son — are,  for  various 
easons,  of  exceptional  in  terest.  They  have,  it  is  sat  is- 
actory  to  find,  been  treated  with  thoroughness  and 
are  which  are  also  exceptional.  Miss  Mary  Bateson, 
Associate  and  Lecturer  of  Newnham  College,  Cam- 
bridge, is  editor-in-chief,  and  has  been  assisted  in 
he  task  of  revision  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson,  whose 
lame  is  happily  familiar  in  our  columns,  and  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  Leicester,   the  first  volume   being 
ishered  in  by  some  interesting  comments  by  the  late 
Jishop  of  London  on  the  utility  of  works  of  the 
?lass  to  students  of  municipal  institutions  and  their 
nterest  to  the  inhabitants  generally  and  the  local 
antiquary  in  particular.  In  the  columns  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
the  importance  of  the  preservation  of  corporation 
records  has  been  maintained  with  such  diligence 
*,hat  there  is  neither  temptation  nor  need  to  insist 
'urther  upon  it.     We  have  only  to  congratulate  the 
authorities  upon  the  manner  in  which  their  public- 
spirited  act  has  been  carried  out  and  upon  their  dis- 
creet selection  of  writers  and  editors.    Vol.  i.  saw 
the  light  last  year,  and  covered  the  space  from  1103 
to  1327;   vol.  ii.  carries  them  forward  to  1509,  or 
virtually  to  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.    In  her 
introduction  Miss  Bateson  points  out  the  abnor- 
malities—a  hateful  word,  the  use  of  which  nothing 
Dut  necessity  can  justify— which  render  the  early  his- 
tory of  Leicester  specially  interesting  or  important. 
At  an  early  date  it  was,  with  Lincoln,  Nottingham, 
Stamford,  and  Derby,  one  of  the  Danish  burhs,  and 
shared  with  them  a  peculiar  organization.     With 
Chester,  Lancaster,  and  Warwick,  its  castle  was  in 
the  hands  of  an  earl,  who  was  lord  also  of  the 
borough.    Not  until  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  was  any  attempt  made  to  obtain  the  Firnia 
Burgi,   the  right  to  farm   the  town    revenues    in 
return  for  a  fixed  composition,  which,  as  Miss  Bate- 
son says,  is   "  the  commonest  privilege  of  a  free 
borough."     Another  "abnormality"  much  to    be 
deplored  is  the  almost  total  loss  of  the  records  of  the 
Borough  Court,  often   the    most    interesting   and 
instructive  of  documents.    Compensation  for  this 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Merchant  Gild 
Rolls  are  carefully  preserved— a  subject  for  con- 
gratulation, seeing  that   the    Leicester  Merchant 
Gild    was    exceptionally    strong,    and    seems    to 
have  had  financial  control,  generally  vested  in  a 
corporation  or  a  town  council.    The  century  pre- 
ceding the  Norman  Conquest  did  much  to  shape  its 
history.     "After  its  absorption  into  the  English 
kingdom  on  the  fall  of  the  Danish  power,  it  became 
a  normal  English  shire-stow  or  county  town  of  the  Mid- 
land pattern— a  '  burh '  which  the  shire  was  bound 
to  maintain,  within  whose  walls  men  were  protected 
by  a  special  peace."    So  interesting  is  the  civic  his- 
tory of  Leicester  that  there  is  no  point  of  more 
importance  than  another.  It  must  be  read  at  length 
in  Miss  Batesou's  introduction.  Much  of  the  matter 
is   necessarily    common   to    the    history   of   most 
great  towns,  but  it  may  be  studied  here  to  great 
advantage.    Especially  to  be  commended  are  the 
indexes  and    the   appendixes    generally.      In    the 
second  volume  there  are  thus  an  index    of   rare 
words,   a  second  of  names  of  streets  and  fields, 
and  a  third  of  names  and  places,  together  with  a 
subject-index  to  each  of  the  two  volumes. 

Among  prohibited  games  we  find  "  pykkyng  with 
arowes,  which  Strutt  supposes  to  be  blowing  of 
arrows  through  a  tube  at  certain  numbers  by  way 
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of  lottery ;  and  "  cheker  in  the  myre,"  which  might 
to  the  uninitiate  be  taken  to  signify  a  modern  at- 
tendant at  a  place  of    amusement,  but  implies  a 
game  in  which  pieces  of  iron  were  thrown  at  a  stick 
on  which  a  penny  was  placed.   Among  the  accounts 
in   the  Merchant  Gild  Roll  are  many  interesting 
entries,  as  "Given   to  Ricard   the   Earl's  fool  (le 
Fol  domini  comitis),  3d."    In  the  mayor's  account 
the  sum  paid   to  a  jester  (bourdour)  of  the  lady 
duchess  is  Is.  6d.    One  shilling  is  charged  to  the 
same  account  to  "  Will  Cokkesthyne,  messenger 
of  the  King,  bearing  tidings  from  the  North  on 
Thursday  (Aug.  20,  1355)  after    the    feast  of   the 
Assumption   of  the  Blessed  Mary,  that  Lord  de 
Percy  took  and  killed  a  great  number  of  the  Scots," 
an  historical  incident  concerning  which  nothing  is 
known.    There  is  the  customary  legislature  against 
scolds  with  the  ordinary  penalties  of  the  cucking 
stool,  or  "  cuckstool,"  as  it  is  here  called.    In  the 
Portmanmoot   Rolls   is   a   presentment   from   the 
twelve  frankpledges  that  "Margeria  Skynner  est 
communis    conviciatrix    ad    grave    nocumentum 
omnium    vicinorum."     She    is    fined    accordingly, 
and    no  more  is  heard  of  Margery  Skinner.    At 
vol.  ii.  p.  297  is  an  interesting  ordinance  concern- 
ing the  Passion  Play,  which  is  too  long  to  be  quoted. 
Some  regard  for  sanitation  is  shown  even  in  those 
days,  and  there  are  respects  in  which  we  might  still 
learn  from  our  ancestors.    Under  the  head  '  Prices ' 
much  edifying  information  is  supplied.     We  have 
but  dipped  into  these  volumes  and  placed  before 
our  readers  a  few  samples  of  their  contents.     The 
records  abound  with  matter  quaint,  curious,  sug- 
gestive, and   instructive.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
other  volumes  will  follow  under  the  same  competent 
supervision. 

Roman  Africa :  an  Outline  of  the,  History  of  the 
Roman  Occupation  of  North  Africa.  By  Alex- 
ander Graham,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  (Longmans 
&  Co.) 

WHEREVKK  the  Roman  settled  he  left  behind  him 
landmarks  of  priceless  value.  Time  and  human 
greed  or  ravage  have  dealt  hardly  with  some  of 
these,  but  monuments  of  marvellous — we  wish  we 
could  say  imperishable — beauty  survive  in  all  the 
places  he  has  colonized.  Northern  Africa  disputes 
with  Asia  the  predominance  among  Roman  colonial 
possessions,  and  remains  of  unsurpassed  magni- 
ficence attest  the  spread  of  Roman  dominion  and 
the  influence  of  Roman  sway.  Unlike  the  remains 
of  Italy,  Iberia,  and  Gaul,  the  edifices  of  Northern 
Africa,  hemmed  in  between  the  desert  and  the 
Mediterranean,  are  scarcely  as  yet  sufficiently  near 
or  accessible  to  be  the  object  of  holiday  excursion. 
Not  the  first  book  is  this  which  Mr.  Graham  has 
written  on  the  archaeological  remains  of  Northern 
Africa.  In  connexion  with  our  lamented  contri- 
butor Mr.  Henry  S.  Ashbee  he  is  responsible  for 
1  Travels  in  Tunisia '  (see  7th  S.  v.  78),  a  record  o! 
three  visits  to  that  country,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  deals  with  many  of  the  scenes  and  objects  to 
which  he  now  recurs.  His  object  in  the  presen 
volume  is,  however,  more  ambitious,  being  nothing 
less  than  a  history  of  the  country,  as,  indeed,-  is 
denoted  by  its  title.  His  qualifications  for  his 
task  are  numerous.  Chief  among  them  may  be 
included  familiarity  with  most  of  the  .countrie 
he  describes,  modest,  though  scarcely  advancec 
classical  knowledge,  and  an  enviable  capacity  o 
reproducing  and  reconstituting  the  ruined  edifices 
of  antiquity.  In  the  present,  as  in  the  previous 


work,  the  designs  form  a  special  attraction  and 
value,  and  plates  such  as  those  of  the  aqueduct 
at  Carthage,  the  quadrifrontal  arch  of  Caracalla  at 
Theveste,  the  monument  at  Scillium,  the  restored 
arch  of  Trajan  at  Thamugas,  and  the  three  temples 
(also  restored)  at  Sufetula,  which  constitute  the 
frontispiece,  will  be  a  delight  as  well  as  an  assist- 
ance to  the  student. 

Roman  conquest  of  Africa  begins  with  the  battle 
of   Zama   and    defeat    of   Hannibal  by  P.  Scipio 
Africanus,    two    hundred   and   two    years   before 
Christ.     The    time   of   Trajan,    with    its   artistic 
revival,    and    that   of    his    immediate    successors 
witnessed  the   erection  of  the  more    remarkable 
difices.      Especially  interesting  —  though   rapidly 
ismissed,  as  outside  the  scheme  of  the  book— are 
he  rise  of  Christianity  in  Africa,  whence  its  in- 
uence  extended    over  the   Christian  world,   the 
errible  persecution  to  which  it  was  subject  under 
Mocletian,  and  the  close  of  its  activity  with  the 
Vandal  invasion   under  Genseric.    "  Unnumbered 
nscriptions,"  says  Mr.  Graham,  "  brought  to  light 
n  the  latter  city  [Carta,  the  capital  of  old  Numidia] 
and    its    neighbourhood    testify  to  the  weight  of 
Authority  exercised  there  by  Christian  writers  in 
.he  time  of  Constantine,  and  to  the  affectionate 
regard  in  which  the  first  of  the  Christian  emperors 
was  held  by  the  citrons  in  every  rank  of  life." 
The   period    with   which    Mr.    Graham    deals   is 
naturally  the  same   in  part   as  that  covered  by 
ibbon  and  subsequent  authorities.     It  is  from  the 
archaeological  portion  of  the  work  that  we  have 
accordingly   the  most  to  learn,  and  the  architec- 
:ural  knowledge  of  our  author  stands  us  in  good 
stead.    Close  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Thysdrus,  which  Mr.  Graham  supposes 
never  to  have  been  finished.    It  is  compared  as 
regards  the  superficial  area  with  the  amphitheatre 
at  Verona.    It  was  at  times  occupied  as  a  fortress, 
and   in  1697  was  played  on  by  artillery,  which 
effected  a  breach  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  peri- 
meter.   There,  as  elsewhere,  the  stone  has   oeen 
carried  away  to  serve  other  purposes. 

The  Gentleman's    Magazine  Library.     Edited   by 

"'oimaravi 
Parts  XII.  and  XIII.    Edited  by  F. 


George  Laurence  Gomme. — English  Topouranhy. 
Parts  XII.  and  XIII.  Edited  by  F.  A.  Milne. 
(Stock.) 


MR.  GOMME'S  great  series  of  topographical  extracts 
from  the  Gentlemcm's  Magazine  continues  to  be 
edited  with  the  minute  and  scrupulous  care  which 
distinguished  the  early  volumes.  It  is  nearing  its 
conclusion,  but  there  is  still  much  labour  ahead. 
The  counties  are  given  in  strictly  alphabetical  order; 
what  we  have  before  us  ranges  from  Surrey  to 
Wiltshire.  Surrey  and  Sussex,  home  counties  as 
they  are  called,  are  now  under  the  direct  influence 
of  London  in  a  way  that  never  occurred  in  any 
former  period.  Where  they  have  not  been  actually 
absorbed,  as  has  been  the  lot  of  much  of  Surrey, 
we  feel  that  their  old-world  character  has  in  a  great 
measure  departed.  London,  if  out  of  sight,  is  still 
so  near  as  to  be  always  present  to  the  imagination, 
disturbing  all  quiet  dreams  of  the  past.  The  col- 
lections before  us  are,  therefore,  peculiarly  valuable 
because  the  antiquaries  of  former  days  viewed 
things  from  so  different  a  standpoint  from  that 
which  we  are,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  compelled 
to  occupy.  The  southern  shiras  also  seem,  in  those 
days  ot  slow  travelling,  to  have  been  more  often 
visited  by  the  correspondents  of  Sylvanus  Urban 
than  those  further  away,  so  that  they  were  wont  to 
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acquire  a  greater  body  of  information,  and  that  of  a 
more  detailed  kind.  Thus  we  learn  that  the  spirit 
of  destruction  raged  near  London,  if  it  were  possible, 
more  savagely  than  it  did  in  the  West  and  North. 
Had  these  wanton  and  unpatriotic  deeds  been  the 
work  of  revolution,  religious  or  political,  excuses 
might  be  found,  such  as  do.no  t  avail  for  the  dullards 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  No 
adequate  explanation,  except  that  of  crass  ignorance, 
can  be  found,  for  example,  tor  the  destruction  of  the 
moated  parsonage  at  Newington.  The  houses  of 
mediaeval  clerics  are  now  so  rare  that  we  cannot 
but  be  indignant  that  this  has  been  destroyed, 
especially  as  it  was  a  remarkably  interesting  one  of 
its  kind— a  moated  timber  structure  approached  by 
four  bridges.  Many  old  churches  have  been  swept 
away  without  reasonable  cause  since  the  time  when 
Sylvanus  Urban  endeavoured  to  direct  attention  to 
the  material  forms  in  which  so  much  of  our  history 
was  enshrined,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  but  for 
his  labours  the  work  of  devastation  would  have 
even  been  more  thorough  than  it  was.  The  ancient 
church  of  Egham  is  a  specimen.  It  was  effaced 
about  the  year  1817  to  give  place  to  something  new. 
Who  was  responsible  for  this  we  do  not  care  to 
inquire,  but  we  do  know  sufficient  to  make  us  mourn 
its  loss,  though  the  description  given  is  not  of  a 
very  enlightening  nature.  The  writer  of  those  days 
thought  it  was  Saxon,  but  we  may  reasonably  assume 
that  it  was  really  a  massive  structure  of  Norman 
date.  Folk-lore  has  been  amply  recorded  in  pre- 
vious volumes,  but  there  are  a  few  entries  here  not 
unworthy  of  attention.  The  stories  relating  to  the 
cauldron  in  Frensham  Church  are  interesting  as 
giving  another  proof  of  the  fact,  which  ought  to  be 
well  known,  that  when  an  object  occurs  of  which 
simple  people  do  not  know  the  meaning,  a  web  of 
fable  at  once  begins  to  grow  up  around  it.  We  have 
ourselves  little  doubt  that  this  cauldron  was  used 
in  times  gone  by  in  brewing  the  church  ales.  The 
ivoe  waters  of  Croydon  were  intermittent ;  when 
they  flowed  they  were  said  to  presage  sorrow  to  the 
country.  The  paper  communicated  by  the  late 
Mr.  Cuthbert  W.  Johnson  on  the  subject  is  well 
worth  reading.  Little  Wolford,  in  Warwickshire, 
was  the  seat  of  the  family  of  Ingram.  In  1844  the 
property  changed  hands  and  great  alterations 
were  made  in  the  hall  by  the  new  owner.  This 
led  to  the  discovery,  in  a  room  near  the  kitchen, 
of  the  buried  body  of  an  infant.  Murder  might  be 
suggested  to  account  for  this,  but  it  seems  an  un- 
likely solution,  for  a  brick  grave  had  been  con- 
structed and  the  remains  were  wrapped  in  what  is 
described  as  brocade  or  tapestry;  they  had,  more- 
over, been  committed  to  an  oak  coffin.  It  may  be 
well  to  remark,  however,  that  the  writer  derived 
the  facts  on  which  his  communication  was  based 
from  "  a  country  girl  of  the  place,"  who  may  not 
have  reported  accurately  what  she  was  told,  or  even 
what  she  herself  saw. 

AMONG  the  subjects  of  interest  brought  forward 
in  the  later  numbers  of  the  Intermediaire  there  may 
be  mentioned  the  Cabinet  of  Hearts  at  St.  Denis, 
which  is  generally  said  to  contain  the  hearts  and 
other  remains  of  some  of  the  French  kings.  Other 
notes  describe  the  curfew  as  it  used  to  be,  and 
still  is,  rung  in  Normandy.  "The  curfew-law," 
says  one  correspondent,  "  is  attributed  to  William 
the  Conqueror;  but  it  probably  goes  back  to  a 
more  ancient  epoch."  The  binding  of  books  in 
human  skin  is  also  dealt  with,  a  gruesome  practice 


which,  when  at  its  worst,  seems  to  have  sprung 
from  erotomaniac  proclivities.  Envoittement — that 
is,  casting  spells  by  pricking,  lacerating,  or  burn- 
ing a  figure  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  person 
whom  it  is  desired  to  injure — comes  under  discus- 
sion too ;  while  observations  on  the  anaesthetics  used 
in  the  Middle  Ages  show  that  narcotics  and  sopo- 
rifics were  administered  to  deaden  the  sense  of  pain 
or  to  induce  sleep. 

FYNES  MOKYSON'S  '  Itinerary '  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  books  of  Tudor  or  Stuart  times.  The  edition 
of  1617,  the  only  one  extant,  is  rare  and  costly.  It 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  Mr.  Charles  Hughes,  B.A., 
is  about  to  issue  for  the  first  time,  in  a  limited 
edition,  a  fourth  part  or  continuation,  which  is  in 
existence  in  the  library  of  C.C.C.,  Oxford.  The 
entire  work  must  some  day  be  reprinted,  but  that 
will  be  an  expensive  and  a  laborious  task. 

THE  next  volume  of  "The  Oxford  History  of 
Music"  to  be  issued  will  be  'The  Music  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,'  by  Sir  C.  Hubert  H.  Parry, 
and  this  may  be  expected  immediately. 

MESSRS.  BELL  &  SONS  promise  a  new  and  attrac- 
tive edition  of  Carlyle's  '  French  Revolution,'  edited, 
with  introduction,  notes,  &c.,  by  Mr  J.  Holland 
Rose,  the  latest  biographer  of  Napoleon.  The 
illustrations  will  be  a  special  feature. 

MR.  F.  G.  HILTON  PRICE,  the  author  of  '  A  His- 
tory of  London  Bankers, '  is  now  engaged  in  revising 
his  book  '  The  Signs  of  Old  Lombard  Street,'  a  new 
edition  of  which  will  be  published  shortly  by  the 
Leadenhall  Press.  It  will  contain  much  additional 
matter,  and  will  be  issued  at  a  popular  price. 


gotittz  to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
beading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

R-  V.— Very  humorous,  but  better  suited  to  a 
comic  periodical. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'"— Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lisher"—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


gxrlea. 

DR.  HAWTREY'S 
THE  polyglot  faculty  of  Dr.  Edward 
Craven  Hawtrey  gained  for  him  the  name 
of  the  "English  Mezzofanti."  The  title  was 
not,  perhaps,  a  very  appropriate  one,  for 
whilst  Hawtrey's  linguistic  range  was 
much  more  restricted  than  that  of  Mezzo- 
fanti, his  standard  was  higher  and  his  direc- 
tion different.  Cardinal  Mezzofanti  had  a 
miraculous  command  of  the  colloquial  speech 
of  many  lands,  but  he  has  left  no  literary 
memorial  of  his  vast  attainments.  Dr.  Haw- 
trey  had  the  gift  of  metrical  composition  in 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  Italian.  How 
rare  such  a  gift  is  will  be  realized  by  those 
who  recall  some  of  the  failures  of  the  few 
who  have  attempted  such  enterprises,  and 
the  still  greater  number  of  those  who  have 
wisely  refrained.  Dr.  Hawtrey's  reforms  at 
Eton  have  given  him  honourable  place 
in  the  history  of  English  education.  The 
approbation  expressed  by  Hawtrey  had  a 
strong  influence  on  Gladstone  when  a  boy. 
"It  was  an  event  in  my  life.  He  and  it 
together  then  for  the  first  time  inspired  me 
with  a  desire  to  learn  and  to  do."  Such  was 


the  effect  of  being  "sent  up  for  good." 
Hawtrey  was  a  book  collector,  and  had  some 
of  the  fastidiousness  which  marks  the 
wealthier  clans  of  this  variegated  tribe.* 
His  writings  were  for  the  most  part  restricted 
to  private  circulation.  His  'Chapel  Lec- 
tures '  I  have  not  seen.  The  elegant  trifles 
which  demonstrate  at  once  his  scholarship 
and  his  poetic  gift  are  now  rare  as  well  as 
interesting.  The  first  of  these  booklets  is  a 
pamphlet  of  twenty«-two  pages,  which,  owing 
to  the  duplication  of  some  of  the  figures,  are 
numbered  as  fourteen.  There  is  neither 
place  nor  date  oh  the  title-page  : — 

Metriache  Veraucjie  ernes  Englanders.  Nicht 
herausgegeben.  8vo. 

This  was  probably  issued  in  1834,  and  was 
followed  by 

Scherzi  Metrici  di  un  Inglese.  Non  pubblicati, 
ma  presentati  a  quei  pochi  amici  cui  piacque. 
"  Meas  esse  aliquid  putare  NUGAS."  Londra : 
Schulze  e  Cia.,  13,  Poland  Street.  1835.  8vo, 
pp.  86  [i]. 

My  own  copy  of  tjais  has  some  MS.  correc- 
tions by  the  author,  and  also  the  autograph 
of  Sir  Antonio  Panizzi,  to  whom  it  was  pre- 
sented by  Hawtrey.  There  are  three  words 
on  the  title-page  so  carefully  altered  by  the 
pen  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the 
original  reading  was.  These  are  given  above 
in  italics. 

We  next  have 

II  Trifoglio ;  ovvero  Scherzi  Metrici  di  un'  Inglese. 
Non  pubblicati,  ma  presentati  a  quei  pochi  amici, 
cui  piacque.  "Meas  esse  aliquid  putare  NUGAS.' 
Seconda  Impressione.  Londra :  Wertheimer  e  Cia. 
M.DCCC.  xxxix.  8vo,  pp.  92. 

This  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  'Scherzi.' 
Four  years  later  appeared 

Translations  of  Two  Passages  of  the  Iliad  and  of 
a  Fragment  01  Kallinos.  Not  published.  London, 
1843.  40pp. 

In  this  the  Greek  text  is  printed  in  uncials, 
and  the  English  has  a  somewhat  uncommon 
appearance  for  the  reason  stated  in  this 
xtract  from  the  preface  : — 
"Care  has  been  generally  taken  that  the  first 
syllable  of  each  foot  (the  place  of  metrical  ictus 
in  dactylic  verse)  should  have  a  strong  emphatic 
accent.  To  the  vowel  of  this  syllable  an  accentual 
mark  has  been  added,  not  so  much  to  guide  the 
voice  as  to  direct  the  eye  to  the  division  of  the 
feet." 


"  The  British  Museum  possesses,  amongst  others 
of  his  books,  a  copy  of  the  '  Salterio  di  San  Bona- 
ventura,  esposto  in  metro  Toscano  e  consagrato  a 
quell'  alta  Sovra  che  n'  e  1'  impareggiabil  soggetto 
cioe  Maria  dal  Canonicp  Rosei  di  Perugia'  (Roma, 
1824).  This  contains  his  striking  heraldic  book- 
jlate,  "  Liber  e  Museo  Edwardi  Craven  Hawtrey, 
Etoniensis,"  and  a  long  and  characteristic  note 
as  to  the  rarity,  literary  quality,  and  theological 
contents. 
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He  also  remarks  : — 

"In  Latin  we  English  do  not  pronounce  the  vowels 
right,  either  as  to  quantity  or  relative  sound,  though 
probably  we  do  preserve  the  right  accent.  In  Greek 
we  do  not  pronounce  according  to  accent  or  quantity. 
In  Latin  and  in  Greek  we  do  not  give  ^the  right  pro- 
nunciation to  most  of  the  cbnsonants." 

An  oblong  octavo  volume  in  which  Hawtrey 
had  a  share  is  now  prized  by  students  of 
versification.  Although  it  bears  the  name 
of  a  publisher,  it  is  said  to  have  been  printed 
for  private  circulation  :— 

English  Hexameter  Translations  from  Schiller, 
Gothe,  Homer,  Callinus,  and  Meleager.  London: 
John  Murray,  MDCCCXLVII.  Pp.  277. 

The  contributors,  who  are  indicated  by  their 
initials  only,  were  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschell, 
"William  Whewell,  Julius  Charles  Hare,  J.  G. 
Lockhart,  and  E.  C.  Hawtrey.  The  five 
friends  appeal  to  the  reader  both  in  prose 
and  verse.  In  the  preface  we  read  : — 

"  The  following  English  hexameters  and  elegiacs 
have  been  written  by  several  persons,  and  at 
various  times ;  and  there  are  therefore  probably 
some  discrepancies  in  the  versification  of  different 
parts.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  these  are 
slight ;  for  all  the  pieces  are  executed  with  the 
intention  that  the  lines,  being  read  according  to  the 
natural  and  ordinary  pronunciation,  shall  run  into 
accentual  hexameters  or  pentameters.  If  this  point 
be  gained,  such  verses  may  be  no  less  acceptable  to 
the  English  than  they  have  been  to  the  German 
poetical  ear,  and  may  be  found  suited  in  our  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  in  its  sister  speech,  to  the  most 
earnest  and  elevated  kinds  of  poetry." 

This  motto  is  also  prefixed  : — 

Art  thou  a  lover  of  Song  ?    Would'st  fain  have  an 

utterance  found  it 
True  to  the  ancient  flow,  true  to  the  tones  of  the 

heart, 
Free  from  the  fashions  of  speech  which  tinsel  the 

lines  of  our  rhymesters  ? 

Lend  us  thy  listening  ear :  lend  us  thy  favouring 
voice. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  even  the  "  favour- 
ing voice "  has  not  been  enthusiastic  about 
English  hexameters.  The  contributions  of 
Hawtrey  are  '  Helen  on  the  Walls  of  Troy  ' 
and  '  Hector  and  Andromache '  from  Homer, 
the  'War  Song  of  Callinus,'  and  also  the 
pathetic  verse  in  which  Meleager  laments 
the  death  of  his  child  : — 

Though  the  earth  hide  thee,  yet  there,  even  there, 

my  Heliodora, 
All  that  is  left  me  I  give— tears  of  my  love  to  thy 

grave ; 
Tears— how  bitterly  shed  !  on  thy  tomb  bedew'd 

with  my  weeping, 
Pledge  of  a  fond  regret— pledge  of  affection,  for 

thee. 
Piteously,  piteously  still— but  in  vain— grieves  on 

Meleager : 
Thou  art  among  the  dead  :  Acheron  heeds  not  my 

woe. 


Where  is  the  flower  that  I  lov'd?   death  tore  it 

away  in  the  springtide- 
Tore  it  away ;  and  the  dust  stains  the  fair  leaves 

in  their  bloom. 
Genial  Earth,  be  it  thine,  at  the  mourner  s  humble 

entreaty, 
Softly  to  fold  to  thy  breast  her  whom  I  ever  deplore. 


As    a    member   of    the 
Hawtrey  presented  '  The 


Roxburghe    Club 
Private  Diary  of 

William",  I*irst  Earl  Cowper,  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England,'  which  was  printed  at  Eton,  and 
makes  a  quarto  of  59  pages,  but  he  did  not 
prefix  any  introduction  or  add  any  notes. 
He  also  edited  Goethe's  '  Lyrische  Gedichten ' 
for  presentation  (Eton,  1833  and  1834).  This, 
with  six  contributions  to  the  first  edition  of 
the  '  Arundines  Garni,'  completes  the  literary 
baggage  of  Dr.  Hawtrey.  His  verses  are 
almost  exclusively  translations.  A  passage 
in  Hare's  'Guesses  at  Truth'  attracted  his 
attention : — 

"  A  rumpled  rose-leaf  lay  in  my  path.  There  was 
one  little  stain  on  it ;  but  it  was  still  very  sweet. 
Why  was  it  to  be  trampled  under  foot,  or  looked  on 
as  food  for  swine  ? " 

Of  this  poetic  idea  he  gives  a  presentation 
in  Italian  :— 

Nel  mio  cammino  un  foglio 

Di  rosa  si  trov6. 

Ben  fu  piegato, 

Ben  fu  macchiato, 

Ma  dolce  ancor  spiro. 

Si  dolce  ancor  non  merita 

Un  calpestar  di  pie ; 

Con  quell'  odore 

Non  tutto  muore, 

Se  '1  primo  onor  non  v'  e. 

The  same  thought  he  turned  into  German  : 

Von  ungefahr  auf  meiner  Bahn 
Traf  ich  ein  Rosenblattohen  an  : 
Zwar  konnte  man  darauf  entdecken 
In  einer  Fait'  nur  eine  Flecken, 
Doch  warf  es  immer  in  die  Luft 
Den  siissen  wohlbekannten  Duft. 
Und  musst  es  den  zetreten  seyn, 
So  siiss,  so  lieblich,  und  so  klein  ?• 

One  of  his  earlier  efforts,  dated  1820,  is  this 
Italian  version  of  a  Latin  epigram : — 

Un'  occhio  manca  a  Licida, 

Un'  occhio  a  Lionel  la, 

Nella  beltade  i  superi 

Pur  vince  e  questi  e  quella. 
A  Liouella,  o  Licida, 


*  With  some  extension,  or  perhaps  dilution, 
have  tried  to  put  this  idea  into  English  rime : — 
A  rosebud  on  the  path  I  saw, 

Exhaling  still  an  odour  sweet, 
One  speck  of  mud  its  only  flaw, — 

Shall  it  be  crushed  by  many  feet  ? 
Must  it  be  trampled  in  the  mire, 

Or,  rescued  from  its  hapless  fall, 
Unpitied  shall  the  rose  expire  ? — 

So  fair,  so  young,  so  sweet,  so  amall. 
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Concedi  1'  occhio  tuo, 
Ella  sarebbe  venere, 
E  tu  lo  figlio  suo.* 

Dr.  Hawtrey's  verses  include  original  com- 
positions in  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Ger- 
man ;  translations  from  Greek,  Latin,  English, 
and  German  into  Italian  ;  and  translations  of 
English  into  German,  Greek,  and  Latin. 
His  '  Nugse'  must  always  have  an  attraction 
for  the  bibliophile  and  the  lover  of  literature. 

WlLLIAii  E.  A.   AXON. 
Manchester. 

WESTMINSTER  CHANGES. 

(Continued  from  p.  224-) 

So  far  the  changes  noted  as  accomplished 
or  prospective  have  been  in  St.  Margaret's 
parish  ;  those  now  to  be  spoken  of  are  in 
that  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  whole  of  Millbank  Street,  from 
Great  College  Street  to  Horseferry  Road,  will 
be  affected  by  the  improvement  scheme 
already  alluded  to,  as  the  property  on  the 
river  side  of  the  road  will  be  required  for  the 
embankment  of  the  river  and  the  ornamental 
gardens.  This  consists  of  various  business 
premises  and  wharves,  notably  Miller's  old- 
established  sperm  oil  works  and  refinery, 
known  as  Dorset  Wharf ;  the  premises  of 
J.  Bazley  White  &  Brothers,  cement  manu- 
facturers ;  the  Westminster  Electric  Supply 
Corporation  ;  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Com- 
pany ;  the  Hovis  Bread  -  Flour  Company  ; 
the  premises  of  United  Gatti,  Stevenson  & 
Slater,  Ltd.;  the  London  Hydraulic  Pump- 
ing Station  :  the  wharf  and  yard  of 
W.  &  J.  R.  Freeman,  stone  merchants,  and 
others.  The  opposite  side  of  the  street  is 
nearly  all  private  houses,  Vacher's  printing 
office  being  the  principal  exception.  The  line 
will  be  set  back  some  distance,  and  mansions 
erected  to  face  the  river  and  embankment 
gardens.  Lambeth  Bridge  is  to  be  rebuilt 
when  the  one  at  Vauxhall  is  finished,  and 
much  of  the  small  house  property  will  be 
swept  away,  which  it  is  feared  will  entail  no 
inconsiderable  hardship  upon  the  poorer  folk 
of  the  district.  Already  a  large  number  of 
the  smaller  houses  in  Tufton  Street,  Romney 
Street,  Little  Tufton  Street,  and  Carpenter 
Street  are  either  empty  or  about  to  become 


*  This  may  be  roughly  expressed  in  English  :— 
Her  left  eye  Lydia  has  lost, 

And  Felix  lacks  the  right, 
A  pity  for  the  handsome  youth 

And  for  the  maiden  bright.    *  - 
If  Felix  to  his  sister  gave 

The  eye  that  still  is  seen, 
Blind  God  of  Love  he  would  become, 

And  she  the  Cyprian  queen. 


so,  they  having  been  sold  last  year,  this  being 
also  a  part  of  this  widespread  clearance 
scheme.  The  block  bounded  by  Millbank 
Street,  Great  College  Street,  Little  College 
Street,  and  Wood  Street  is  already  scheduled. 
Nearly  all  the  houses  are  empty,  and  pro- 
oably  but  a  little  time  will  elapse  before  the 
:nd  comes. 

Upon  the  site  of  the  Millbank  Penitentiary, 
or  Prison,  as  in  its  later  days  it  was  known,  the 
London  County  Council  has,  at  the  rear  of 
the  Gallery  of  British  Art,  completed  its 
colony  of  dwellings  for  the  working  classes. 
The  buildings  are  in  many  respects  excellent, 
and  althougn  they  have  some  drawbacks,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  they  are  an  honest 
and  well-considered  attempt  to  deal  with 
what  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  problem  of  the 
day.  Another  good  feature  about  them  is 
that  they  are  named  after  well-known  British 
artists*  thus  making  a  harmonious  whole 
with  the  Art  Gallery  behind  which  they  are 
placed.  The  roadways  on  the  estate  are 
named  after  Westminster  celebrities  and  one 
of  the  most  ancient  divisions  of  the  district, 
and  in  Atterbury  Street  barracks  for  the 
Army  Service  Corps  have  been  completed, 
and  in  Bulinga  Street  a  military  hospital  is 
being  proceeded  with,  which  will  take  the 
place  of  those  in  Rochester  Row  and  Vauxhall 
Bridge  Road,  which  will  ultimately  be  done 
away  with.  In  Regency  Street  very  great 
changes  are  in  progress  ;  they  are  indeed  so 
numerous  that,  with  those  recently  made, 
they  will  demand  a  separate  and  distinct 
notice  if  justice  is  to  be  done  to  the  subiect. 
Many  changes  in  Horseferry  Road  are  talked 
about,  but  what  they  actually  are  can  scarcely 
yet  be  said,  as  considerable  mystery  prevails 
about  them'  Messrs.  Broadwood's  pianoforte 
manufactory  is,  however,  already  closed,  it 
having  been  vacated  about  31  May  of  this 
year.  These  old-established  works,  so  long 
identified  with  Westminster,  have  migrated 
eastward,  and  will  in  future  be  found  in  full 
activity  at  Stour  Road,  Old  Ford.  Vincent 
Square  has  never  known  many  changes,  but 
the  houses  numbered  77  to  80  will  be  empty 
this  month,  and  soon  after  will  be  pulled 
down  to  make  way  for  the  offices  and  hall 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  whose 
premises,  it  is  reported,  will  be  on  a  very 
extensive  scale  and  give  it  a  settled  home  in 
a  good  position. 

In  Rochester  Row,  or,  as  many  of  the  in- 
habitants call  it,  "Our  Village  Street,"  the 
new  police  station  is  finished  and  occupied, 
but  work  is  still  in  progress  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  police  court  adjoining,  not  a 
whit  before  it  was  wanted,  as  it  has  long  been 
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too  small.  The  houses  and  shops  betwee 
Nos.  36  and  49  are  likely  to  be  demolishe 
within  the  next  year  or  two,  as  most  o 
the  leases  are  running  out.  It  is  not  ye 
stated  what  is  to  replace  them,  but  th 
houses  between  Nos.  58  and  68  have  bee 
already  removed,  and  the  land,  which  ha 
another  frontage  to  Coburg  Row,  is  still  t 
let.  On  the  ground  between  Nos.  14  and  28 
the  St.  Stephen's  Mission  Hall  (known  a 
Pepys  House,  named  after  Lady  Emily  Pepys] 
and  the  Western  Dispensary,  some  building 
for  the  Army  and  Navy  Auxiliary  Co 
operative  Supply,  in  connexion  with  its  othe 
premises  in  Coburg  Row,  are  being  rapidlj 
pushed  forward,  by  which  it  will  gain  anothe 
frontage  in  a  main  street.  In  Grey  Coa 
Place,  occupying  the  site  of  some  small  shop 
property  and  the  insanitary  areas  of  Bonr 
Court  and  Brunswick  Place,  has  been  erectec 
a  huge  warehouse  for  the  Army  and  Navj 
Co-operative  Society,  to  replace  premise' 
long  held  in  Johnson's  Place,  Lupus  Street 
It  is  an  exceedingly  fine  building  of  grej 
granite  and  red  brick  with  stone  dressings 
plain,  but  nobly  substantial,  and  admirabb 
adapted  for  the  purpose  in  view.  It  was 
opened  for  business  on  17  August,  1901 
Closely  adjacent  is  the  entrance  to  tht 
south  block  of  Artillery  Mansions  and  its 
Hotel  Pension.  There  is  also  some  more 
vacant  land,  a  portion  of  which  was  formerly 
covered  by  Mill's  Buildings,  the  home  oi 
numerous  costermongers,  &c.,  and  a  very  ok 
beerhouse  having  the  sign  of  "Lord  Nelson,' 
I  fear  scarcely  able  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of 
our  great  naval  hero. 

The  land  in  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road  at  the 
corner  of  Blomburg  (erroneously  Bloomburg) 
nthroet-'-  stl11  unutllized"  when  the  note  at 
b.  in.  162  was  written,  is  now  covered  by  a 
pile  of  flats  known  as  St.  Augustine's  Mansions 
but  not  as  yet  largely  occupied,  nor  has  the 
St.  John's  Parish  Hall  there  alluded  to  come 
into  existence;  neither  have  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  succeeded  in  letting  the  land 
in  Francis  Street  (this,  by  the  way?  iffo 
St.  Margaret's  parish)  of  which  I  spoke  at  8«> 

I^'L 81%  5  stl11  beinS  a  depository  for  the 
rubbish  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  man v 
respects  a  public  nuisance.  In  Great  Smith 
Street,  a  portion  of  which  is  also  in  the  sSter 
parish  tne  offices  of  Queen  Anne's  BooSty 
have  been  occupied,  as  has  also  a  build 
ing  denominated  Phillimore  Chambers,  'lie 
work  at  the  Church  House  is  still  going 
on,  a  further  portion  having  lately  been 
opened ;  this  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
library  buildings  which  many  years  ago 
were  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Westminster 


Mechanics'  Institute.  Close  by  there  are  three 
blocks  of  buildings  known  as  Westminster 
Mansions  :  the  one  at  the  corner  of  Great 
Peter  Street  has  been  inhabited  for  some  little 
time,  that  at  the  corner  of  Wood  Street  is  in 
part  occupied,  while  that  at  the  corner  of 
Little  Smith  Street  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  builders.  It  is  intended  that  the  two 
latter  blocks  shall  be  joined  when  the  inter- 
vening houses  Nos.  35,  37,  and  39,  Great 
Smith  Street  can  be  obtained.  In  Great  Peter 
Street  have  been  built  some  large  engineering 
works,  and  a  manufactory  for  Messrs.  Bur- 
roughs &  Watts,  the  well-known  billiard-table 
makers,  the  latter  being  on  the  site  of  B.  J. 
Hudson's  old-established  timber  yard.  A 
clergy  house  for  St.  Matthew's  Church  has 
taken  the  place  of  some  disreputable  licensed 
premises ;  but  this  change  is  of  a  rather  older 
date  than  the  others  spoken  of.  In  Moreton 
Street,  at  the  corner  of  Garden  Street,  a 
Home  for  Females  has  been  built,  some 
small  shop  and  other  property  having  been 
demolished  to  make  way  for  it.  At  the  corner 
of  Great  Smith  Street  and  Orchard  Street, 
upon  a  triangular  plot  of  ground,  is  now 
being  erected  a  building  to  be  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Vacher  &  Co.  as  a  printing  office, 
while  the  equally  well-known  firm  of  Messrs. 
J.  B.  Nichols  &  Co.  erected  a  year  or  two 
back  their  printing  works  on  the  other  side 
of  Orchard  Street.  Thus  some  of  the  print- 
ing trade  established  in  Westminster  still 
remains  within  its  boundaries,  which  seems 
fitting,  as  only  a  few  yards  off  was  the  house 
of  William  Caxton,  at  the  sign  of  the  "  Rede 
Pale "  in  the  Almonry,  where  many  of  his 
books  first  saw  the  light. 

I  think  that  the  list  here  given  of  the 
hanges  in  this  part  of  our  city  will  be  found 
to  exhaust  the  subject.   It  is  only  by  constant 
observation  and   making   notes  of  what  is 
joing  on  that  one  is  able  to  keep  abreast  of 
;he  ever- varying  state  of  London  and  obtain 
anything  like  a  record  of  its  changing  aspect. 
Vlay  I  appeal  to  residents  to  note  what  is 
;oing  on  in  the  highways  and  byways  around 
hem  1   They  will  find  an  ever-growing  fasci- 
nation in  the  work  as  they  proceed,  and  the 
ultimate  result   will  well  repay  the  labour 
pent  on  it.    Further,  many  hands  make  light 
svork,  as  what  would  be  a  labour  for  one  can 
)e  done  easily  where  there  is  willing  assist- 
ance and  help.        W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 
02,  The  Almshouses,  Rochester  Row,  S.W. 


THE  BACON— SHAKESPEARE  QUESTION. 

(Continued  from  p.  20%. ) 

MY  last  contribution   showed  that  in  his 
Discoveries'  Jonson  copied    Bacon's  ideas 
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concerning  a  whole  and  its  parts,  as  handled 
in  the  '  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil,'  the  '  De 
Augmentis,'  and  elsewhere  ;  I  will  now  show 
that  he  copied  the  Essays. 

Bacon  says  :— 

"  Reading  maketh    a   full    man ;    conference    a 
ready  man  ;  and  writing  an  exact  man."—'  Essay  of 
Studies.' 
Similarly  in  Jonson  we  find  : — 

"But  that  which  we  especially  require  in  him 
[the  poet]  is  an  exactness  of  study,  *nd  multiplicity 
of  reading,  which  maketh  a  full  man."— 'Dis- 
coveries: iv.  Lectio.' 

Several '  Promus '  notes  are  used  by  Bacon 
in  his  '  Essay  of  Counsel,'  and  the  same  notes 
or  quotations  reappear  in  Jonson  in  the  same 
connexion.  This  kind  of  thing  constantly 
occurs  throughout  Jonson,  and  when  one 
compares  what  can  be  brought  from  his 
work  to  parallel  Bacon,  and  then  puts  such 
results  by  the  side  of  the  so-called  parallels 
adduced  by  Mrs.  Pott  and  Dr.  Theobald,  the 
contrast  is  not  only  glaring,  but  supremely 
ridiculous. 

Bacon  says : — 

"It  were  better   that  in  causes   of  weight  the 
matter  were  propounded  one  day,  and  not  spoken 
to  till  the  next  day ;   in  nocte  consilium,"  &c.— 
'  Essay  of  Counsel.' 
In  Jonson  thus  : — 

"  And  not  to  counsel  rashly,  or  on  the  sudden, 
but  with  advice  and  meditation  (Dot  nox  con- 
silium)."— 'Discoveries  :  Obsequentia,'  &c. 

A  favourite  saying  of  Bacon's  was  that 
books  or  the  dead  are  the  best  counsellors. 
He  quotes  the  Latin  of  this  saying  in  the 
'  Essay  of  Counsel,'  and  Jonson  imitates  him 
very  closely  : — 

"It  was  truly  said,  Optimi  consiliarii  mortui: 
books  will  speak  plain  when  counsellors  blanch." 

Compare  : — 

"  And  how  can  he  be  counselled  that  cannot  see 
to  read  the  best  counsellors  (which  are  books) ;  for 
they  neither  flatter  us  nor  hide  from  us?"— 'Dis- 
coveries :  Illiteratus,'  &c. 

Again,  in  the  same  essay,  Bacon  says  that 
"  the  true  composition  of  a  counsellor  is,  rather 
to  be  skilful  in  their  master's  business  than  in  his 
nature;  for  then  he  is  like  to  advise  him,  and  not 
to  feed  his  humour." 

The  passage  is  related  to  'Promus'  entry 
No.  104  :— 

"Cunning  in  the  humours  of  persons,  but  not  in 
the  conditions  of  actions." 

Bacon  uses  the  note  many  times,  and  Jonson 
imitates  him  in  the  following  as  well  as  else- 
where : — 

"  In  being  able  to  counsel  others,  a  man  must  be 

furnished  with  an  universal  store  in  himself But 

especially  you  must  be  cunning  in  the  nature  oi 
roan,"  &c.—'  Discoveries  ;  Cognit.  univers.' 


Bacon's  'Novum  Organum,' his  'Advance- 
ment of  Learning,'  and  other  works  are  all 
imitated  in  the  '  Discoveries,'  which  are  full 
of  so-called  '  Promus '  notes,  which  Baconians 
believe  to  be  unique  or  only  to  be  found  in 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon. 

Some  passages  in  Jonson  which  parallel 
Bacon  have  to  be  searched  for,  and  they  will 
never  be  apparent  to  a  hasty  reader.  Here 
is  a  case  : — 

"There  is  a  great  variation  between  him  that  is 
*aised  to  the  sovereignty  by  the  favour  of  his  peers, 
and  him  that  comes  to  it  by  the  suffrage  of  the 
people  The  first  holds  with  more  difficulty;  be- 
cause he  hath  to  do  with  many  that  think  them- 
selves his  equals,  and.  raised  him  for  their  own 
greatness  and  oppression  of  the  rest.  The  latter 
hath  no  upbraiders"  &.K.— 'Discoveries  :  Principum 
varia,'  &c. 

Jonson's  note  is  really  a  paraphrase  of 
Bacon's  'Essay  of  Envy,'  and  it  distinctly 
echoes  such  passages  of  the  essay  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"Lastly,  near  kinsfolk  and  fellows  in  office,  and 
those  that  have  been  brad  together,  are  more  apt  to 
envy  their  equals  when  they  are  raised  •  for  it  doth 
iipbraid  unto  them  their  own  fortunes,  &c. 

In  this  essay,  too,  we  find  Bacon  saying 
that 

"a  man  that  is  busy  and  inquisitive  is  commonly 
envious." 

Compare 

Fame.  Commonly 

The  Curious  are  ill-natured.—'  Time  Vindicated.' 
And  again  : — 

"  The  vulgar  are  commonly  ill-natured  and  grudg- 
ing against  their  governors."— 'Discoveries :  Vulgi 
mores,'  &c. 

Baconians  have  not  been  able  to  find  their 
master  using  his  'Promus'  note  No.  399, 
"  Numbering,  -  not  weighing."  They  have 
been  too  busy  numbering  their  marvellous 
assortment  of  Bacon-Shakespeare  parallels, 
which  no  scales  will  ever  be  able  to  weigh 
properly.  I  will  assist  them,  and  illustrate 
Bacon  by  Jonson  at  the  same  time  :— 

"  It  is  hard  in  all  causes,  but  especially  in  matters 
of  religion,  when  voices  shall  be  numbered  and  not 
weighed."— 'Controversies  of  the  Church,'  1589. 

"  Suffrages  in  parliament  are  numbered,  not 
weighed." — '  Discoveries  :  Comit.,'  &c. 

In  his  'Notes  for  an  Interview  with  the 
King,'  March,  1621/2,  Bacon  employs  another 
'  Promus '  note  : — 

"  Of  my  offence,  far  be  it  from  me  to  say,  dot 
veniam  corvit,  vexat  Centura  columbas." 

The  sentence  is  from  Juvenal,  and  it  occurs 
in  Jonson  : — 

"The  net  was  never  spread  for  the  hawk  or 
buzzard  that  hurt  us,  but  for  the  harmless  birds ; 
they  are  good  meat:  Dot  veniam  corvis,  vexat 
censura  columbas." — 'Discoveries :  Fures  public},' 
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In  his  'Apophthegms'  Bacon  relates  th 
story  of  the  feast  at  Athens  at  which  Zeno 
made  his  memorable  reply  to  the  ambassador 
who  asked  him  what  ne  should  say  to  his 
master  concerning  him  (Zeno) : — 

"  Report  to  your  lord,  that   there   are  of  the 
Grecians  that  can  hold  their  peace." 
Jonson  relates  the  same  story  in  the  '  Dis- 
coveries :  Homeri  Ulysses';   and  it  is  to  be 
found  in  almost  the  same  words  in  Johr 
Lyly's  '  Euphues,'  Arber,  p.  146.    I  will  deal 
more    fully    with    Bacon's   'Apophthegms 
later  on. 

I  have  no  space  to  deal  with  the  following 
phrases,  parallel  sentences,  and  allusions  to 
'  Promus  '  notes  which  occur  by  the  score  in 
the  'Discoveries,'  and  which  are  repeated 
again  and  again  in  Jonson's  dramatic  and 
other  writings  ;  but  those  who  have  digested 
their  Bacon  need  not  be  told  where  to  find 
parallel  passages  in  the  work  of  the  master  : 

What  a  thin  membrane  of  honour  that  is. 
Ease  and  relaxation  are  profitable  to  all  studies. 
The  mind  is  like  a  bow,  the  stronger  by  being 
unbent.  The  lopping  of  trees  makes  the  boughs 
shoot  out  thicker ;  and  the  taking  away  of  some 
kind  of  enemies  .increaseth  the  number.  They 
have  nothing  in  their  breasts  that  they  need  a 
cipher  for.  But  they,  placed  high  on  the  top  of 
all  virtue,  looked  down  on  the  stage  of  the  world, 
and  contemned  the  play  of  fortune.  A  good  king 
is  a  public  servant.  Old  age  itself  is  a  disease. 
They  have  but  saluted  her  on  the  by.  The  first 
scent  of  a  vessel  lasts.  But  gently  stir  the  mould 
about  the  root  of  the  question.  The  parts  of  a 
comedy  are  the  same  with  a  tragedy.  Yet  we  take 
pleasure  in  the  lie.  Like  a  rich  man  that,  for  want 
of  particular  note  and  difference,  can  bring  you  no 
certain  ware  readily  out  of  his  shop.  There  is  a 
greater  reverence  had  of  things  remote  or  strange  to 
us  than  of  much  better,  if  they  be  nearer,  and  fall 
under  our  sense.  They  that  seek  immortality  are 
not  only  worthy  of  love,  but  of  praise.  Though 
ambition  itself  be  a  vice,  it  is  often  the  cause  of 
great  virtue.  But  we  must  not  be  too  frequent 
with  the  mint,  every  day  coining,  nor  fetch  words 
from  the  extreme  and  utmost  ages.  ,,The  eldest  of 
the  present,  and  newness  of  the  past  language,  is 
the  best.  For  order  helps  much  to  perspicuity. 
Our  style  should  be  like  a  skein  of  silk,  to  be 
carried  and  found  by  the  right  thread,  not  ravelled 
and  perplexed.  Because  he  understood  the  causes 
of  things.  Not  to  imitate  servilely,  as  Horace 
saith.  Groping  in  the  dark.  Counsels  are  made 
good,  or  bad,  by  the  events.  It  is  an  art  to  have  so 
much  judgment  as  to  apparel  a  lie  well.  In  short 
as  vinegar  is  not  accounted  good  until  the  wine  be 
corrupted,  so  jests  that  are  true  and  natural  seldom 
raise  laughter  with  the  beast  the  multitude. 

C.  CRAWFORD. 
63,  Hampden  Road,  Hornsey,  N. 

(To  be  continued.) 


v**i.  STATES-     (See         , 

p.  110.)— At   the  above   reference  C.  E.  D 
(dating  from  Dublin,  N.H.,  and  therefore 


presumably  an  American)  undertakes  to 
correct  an  earlier  correspondent  who  had 
used  the  name  America  instead  of  United 
States  to  designate  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Now  for  all  purposes,  except  the  most 
formal  State  papers,  America  is  a  proper  title 
for  our  country,  and  Americans  is  the  only 
possible  name  for  its  people.  I  say  this  not- 
withstanding the  official  decision  of  some 
American  authorities. 

The  U.S.  of  America  is  not  the  only  nation 
whose  official  title  includes  the  words  United 
States.  These  in  every  case  describe  a  political 
characteristic  of  the  nation,  just  as  United 
Kingdom  describes  a  political  characteristic 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Mexico  is  the  universally  used  title  of  the 
United  Mexican  States  ;  and  just  as  Brazil  is 
the  proper  name  for  the  United  States  of 
Brazil,  and  Colombia  is  the  proper  name  for 
the  United  States  of  Colombia,  so  America  is 
the  proper  name  for  the  U.S.  of  America. 

All  other  republics  of  the  American  con- 
tinents, save  the  short  -  lived  Confederate 
States  of  America,  have  refrained  from  assum- 
ing the  word  America  as  a  part  of  their  official 
title,  conceding  the  word  to  us,  who  had 
first  assumed  it. 

While  it  would  be  quite  proper  to  place 
upon  the  door-plates  of  our  commercial  repre- 
sentatives abroad  the  full  designation  Con- 
sulate of  the  United  States  of  America,  it 
would  be  more  seemly  to  say  American 
Consulate  than  United  States  Consulate. 

The  words  United  States  are  a  part  of  the 
official  titles  of  several  realms.  The  word 
America  belongs  to  no  nation  other  than  ours. 
We,  alone,  are  Americans.  F.  J.  P. 

Boston,  Mass. 

PRONUNCIATION  OP  "NG."— In  the  modern 
English  pronunciation  of  ng  we  distinguish 
oetween  the  ng  (ngg)  in  finger  and  the  ng  (ng) 
in  tinger.  How  is  this  to  be  explained  1 

The  answer  seems  to  be  this.  The  Middle- 
English  ng  (like  the  A.-S.  ng)  was  always 
and  in  all  positions  sounded  in  the  former 
nanner  —  a  sound  which  may  conveniently 
denoted,  as  above,  by  (ngg). 

This  sound,  when  final,  was  new  to  the 
Normans,  who  found  it  difficult  to  preserve 
n  such  a  case.  The  result  was  to  reduce 
;he  very  common  suffix  -ing,  formerly  (-ingg), 
;o  the  sound  it  now  has.  Some  even  further 
degraded  it  to  -in,  as  is  still  shown  in  the 
pronunciation  shillin  for  shilling.  Hence 
also,  when  the  verb  sing-en,  later  sing-e,  was 
•educed  to  sing,  the  pronunciation  shifted 
rom  (singg)  to  (sing).  This  reduction  next 
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affected  the  derivatives  of  sing,  so  that 
sing-ing ',  ting-er,  song-ster,  all  followed  suit. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  that,  in  some 
dialects,  the  old  pronunciation  of  singing  as 
(singgingg)  may  still  be  heard.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  there  was  no  verb  to  fing,  or 
to  ling,  or  to  mong  (at  any  rate  in  common 
use),  the  words  finger,  linger,  monger,  and  the 
like  kept  the  old  sound,  and  keep  it  still. 
In  other  words,  Jinger  and  singer  are  not 
parallel  forms,  and  have  stffered,  accord- 
ingly, a  different  development. 

Some  cases  are  extremely  interesting.  Few 
people,  for  example,  know  the  true  meaning 
of  the  final  -ue  in  tongue,  which  arose  thus. 
The  A.-S.  form  was  tung-e  (tungg'e),  and  was 
dissyllabic.  The  A.-S.  un  was  replaced,  as 
usual,  by  the  A.-F.  on,  giving  the  Early  E. 
form  tong-e,  with  an  unaltered  pronuncia- 
tion. But  the  Normans  (who  controlled  our 
spelling)  were  used  to  the  O.F.  langue,  in 
which  the  ue  showed  that  the  preceding  ng 
was  (ngg),  and  perhaps  also  (ngg^w).  Hence 
they  sometimes  substituted  a  final  -ue  for 
final  -e  in  the  form  tong-e,  thus  producing  a 
form  tong-ue,  the  function  of  the  -ue  being 
to  preserve  the  ng  from  being  read  as  nj  (njj). 
When  the  word  became  monosyllabic  this 
spelling  remained,  though  the  final  -ue  was 
now  totally  useless,  whilst  the  pronunciation 
became  (tung),  riming  with  G.  -ung  in 
Schreib-ung.  Lastly,  the  (u)  was  "un- 
rounded," giving  the  modern  English  sound, 
which  it  is  easier  to  pronounce  than  to  write 
phonetically. 

The  most  interesting  cases  of  all  are  the 
three  adjectives  long,  strong,  and  young ;  for 
though  the  ng  is  now  a  mere  (ng)  in  the  posi- 
tive degree,  the  old  (ngg)  is  still  faithfully 
preserved  both  in  the  comparative  and 
superlative.  WALTER  W.  SKBAT. 

"KouND  KoBiN."-In  1896-7  ('N.  &  Q.,' 
8th  S.  x.  391 ;  xi.  177)  I  denounced  the  absurd 
etymology  of  this  phrase  which  had  passed 
unchallenged  down  to  the  time  of  my  writing. 
I  showed  that  the  assertion  that  "round- 
robin  "  is  a  corruption  of  rond  ruban,  accord- 
ing to  some,  or  of  ruban  rond,  according  to 
others,  is  sheer  fiction.  Rond  ruban  is  an 
impossible  combination,  rond  being  one  of 
those  adjectives  "that  must  invariably  follow 
their  nouns"  (Marin de  la  Voye,  'Comparative 
French  Grammar,'  pp.  320,  325) ;  and  ruban 
rond  is  not  French  because  it  is  nonsensical. 
How  can  a  ruban— a  "  tissu  de  soie,  etc.  plat, 
mince,  et  plus  ou  moins  etroit" — become  rond? 
And  what  is  there  in  the  disposition  of  the 
signatures  like  rayons  de  roue  to  suggest 
ruban  2  We  may  be  sure  that  if  ruban  rond 


had  once  got  into  speech  it  would  never  have 
been  ousted  in  exchange  for  the  cumbrous 
circumlocution,  "  piece  [petition,  protestation, 
&c.j  revetue  de  signatures  en  cercle"  (Gasc, 
'Engl.-Fr.  Diet.');  moreover,  the  corruption 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel  would  have  been 
"  robin-round,"  in  agreement  with  the  word- 
order. 

I  have  been  led  to  recur  to  this  subject  by 
the  fact  that  the  silly  myth  has  been  granted 
a  renewed  lease  of  life  in  the  latest  English 
vocabulary,  '  Chambers's  Twentieth  Century 
Dictionary ' :  and  in  briefly  recapitulating  my 
argument  I  have  in  view  the  convenience  of 
readers  who  may  not  have  access  to  previous 
volumes  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  F.  ADAMS. 

115,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell. 

JOHN  WILLOCK,  DIED  1585.— In  the  life  of 
this  "Scottish  reformer"  in  the  '  D.N.B.,' 
Ixii.  30-1,  it  is  stated  : — 

"  As  a  Scottish  reformer  Willock  stands  next  to 
Knox  in  initiative  and  influence ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  rigid  severity  of  Knox  became  distasteful 
to  him,  and  apparentljtdeeming  the  religious  atmo- 
sphere of  England  more  congenial,  he  about  1562 — 
in  which  year  he  was',  however,  in  June  and  Decem- 
ber moderator  of  the  general  assembly  — became 
rector  of  Loughborough  in  Leicestershire,  to  which 
he  was  presented  by  his  old  friend  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk." 

This  passage  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  was  beheaded  on  23  Feb., 
1553/4,  and  it  hardly  gives  a  correct  account 
of  the  origin  of  Willock 's  connexion  with 
Loughborough  rectory.  According  to  the 
'  Composition  Books '  at  the  Record  Office, 
Willock  compounded  for  the  first-fruits  of 
the  rectory  on  6  Dec.,  2  Edward  VI.  (1548), 
and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  he  became 
rector  about  that  time.  According  to  the 
same  authority,  Arthur  Lowe,  being  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  by  the  queen,  com- 
pounded on  31  May,  1  Mary  (1554),  and  this 
suggests  that  some  attempt  was  made  in 
Mary's  reign  to  remove  Willock  from  the 
rectory.  In  1562,  however,  he  was  the  recog- 
nized rector.  But  so  far  was  he  at  that  date 
from  "deeming  the  religious  atmosphere  of 
England  more  congenial"  than  that  which 
he  was  breathing  in  Scotland,  that  in  May, 
1562,  he  would  have  resigned  the  rectory  but 
for  his  fear  of  a  "  Papist  priest "  being  pre- 
sented by  the  patron  to  succeed  him.  He 
petitioned  Cecil  that  he  might  be  allowed, 
notwithstanding  his  absence  in  Scotland 
during  the  next  five  or  six  years,  to  retain 
the  rectory,  "finding  a  sufficient  man  to 
discharge  his  duties,"  and  "bestowing  the 
revenues  thereof  within  the  realm  to  godly 
uses."  See  '  Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
Foreign,  1562,'  Nos.  113,  119.  H.  C. 
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WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to  them 
direct. 

LADY  WHITMORE.— Can  any  correspondent 
tell  me  who  the  Lady  Whitmore  was  whose 
portrait  is  amongst  the  beauties  at  Hampton 
Court?  I  find  that  in  my  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  Anglo-Spanish  intercourse  during 
the  Seicento,  a  propos  of  Zurbaran's  portrait 
of  Elizabeth  Whitmore,  Lady  Weld  of  Willye 
(ante,  p.  207),  I  omitted  to  mention  the  coinci- 
dences between  Shakespeare's  '  Henry  VIII.' 
and  Calderon's  'La  Cisma  de  Inglaterra.' 
These  include  a  reference  to  the  tax  upon 
beards  payable  in  Henry  VIII.  's  reign  ;  to 
the  fact  that  Wolsey  was  not  buried  in  the 
chapel  he  was  building  for  his  tomb  at 
Windsor,  now,  of  course,  the  Albert  Memorial 
Chapel ;  and  to  the  ball  at  which  Henry  VIII. 
met  Anne  Boleyn.  Calderon  also  knew  that 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  citizens  of  London  were 
present  at  the .  proclamation  of  sovereigns, 
and  that  the  Tower  of  London  could  be  seen 
from  Greenwich  Palace.  Jane  Seymour  is 
one  of  the  characters.  In  '  El  Sitio  de  Breda ' 
Sir  Charles  Morgan,  governor  of  the  town, 
arid  colonel  of  the  1st  Royal  Scots  Regiment, 
is  introduced  as  one  of  the  interlocutors.  As 
Calderon's  best  critics  have  observed,  there 
is  nowhere  any  statement  to  be  found  that 
he  knew  English  or  had  been  in  England, 
an«  yet  his  knowledge  of  English  affairs 
exhibits  an  accuracy  which  shows  that  he 
must  have  had  access  to  singularly  good 
sources  of  information,  including,  possibly,  to 
gome  memoirs  of  Henry  VIII.'s  time  not  yet 
published. 

Since  iny  query  appeared  as  to  the  Zur- 
baran  portrait,  which  I  was  once  told  was 
Elizabeth,  Lady  Whitmore,  I  have  discovered 
that  Elizabeth  Acton,  daughter  of  Sir 
Ihomas  Acton,  of  Acton,  Salop,  married  Sir 
Inoinas  Whitmore,  first  baronet  of  Aplev, 
Salop,  about  1635 ;  but  I  do  not  think  the 
connexion  of  the  Acton  family  with  the  Con- 
tinent goes  back  so  far  as  the  seventeenth 
century.  Possibly  the  Hampton  Court  Lady 
Whitmore  was  her  daughter-in-law,  though  I 
uee^ha^the  CThronicles  of  Hampton  Court' 
by  Mr.  Ernest  Law,  calls  her  a  Miss  Brooke, 
and  sister  of  Lady  Denham,  the  wife  of  the 
famous  poet.  In  that  case  I  am  unable  to 
trace  her  husband.  2 

'NEW  JERSEY  ARCHIVES.' -Where  can  I 
consult  the  set  of  volumes  known  as  '  New 


Jersey  Archives'?  They  are  neither  in  the 
British  Museum  nor  the  Guildhall  Library. 
Do  you  know  if  they  are  in  any  London 
library?  They  are  quoted  in  the  ninth  edition 
of  the  ' Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  art.  'New 
Jersey.'  M.  LEVY. 

REFERENCES  WANTED.— The  references  of 
the  following  quotations  are  desired  : — 

1.  The  birds  awoke  her  with  their  morning  song. 

Sat  making  baskets  his  three  sons  among, 
Who  learned  their  father's  art  and  learned  his 
song. 

2.  The  old  man  clogs  our  earliest  years, 
And  simple  childhood  comes  at  last. 

3.  Who  ne'er  his  bread  in  sorrow  ate, 

He  knows  you  not,  you  Heavenly  Powers. 

4.  Measure  thy  life  by  loss  instead  of  gain  ; 

Not  by  the  wine  drunk,  but  by  the  wine  poured 
forth. 

5.  Here,  and  here  alone, 

Is  given  thee  to  suffer  for  God's  sake. 

6.  There  fell  a  flute  when  Ganymede  went  up. 

E.  G. 

[3.  This  quotation  is  from  a  well-known  quatrain 
of  Goethe's  beginning  "  Wer  nie  sein  Brot."] 

BYRON  TRANSLATIONS. — Will  any  of  your 
readers  oblige  me  by  informing  me  if  there 
are  translations  of  any  of  Byron's  poems  in 
poetry  or  prose  in  any  other  languages. 
European  or  Oriental,  than  the  following,  of 
which  there  are  copies  in  the  British  Museum 
Library?— French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Polish,  Russian,  Danish,  Dutch,  Bohemian, 
Greek,  Hungarian,  Icelandic,  Portuguese, 
Roumanian,  Swedish,  Hebrew,  International 
language,  Armenian,  Romaic,  Servian. 

J.  G.  T.  SINCLAIR. 

Travellers'  Club. 

ACHILL  ISLAND.— Where  can  be  found  an 
account  of  the  ruined  keep  or  castle  on  Achill 
Sound  called  Kildomnet  Castle,  the  residence 
at  some  time  or  other  of  the  "  female  pirate  " 
Grace  O'Malley  ?  J.  HARRIS  STONE. 

THE  BROOCH  OF  LORN.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  kindly  inform  me  of  the  existence  of 
a  pamphlet  on  Robert  the  Bruce,  alleged  to 
have  been  published  some  two  hundred  years 
ago,  to  which  is  appended  a  history  of  the 
Brooch  of  Lorn?  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  of  your  correspondents  who  can 
throw  light  on  the  matter. 

IAN  MACDOUGALL. 

12,  West  Catherine  Place,  Edinburgh. 

JAMES    HEATH,    ENGRAVER,    1757-1834.— 

-  Heath  married  and  had  issue  (1)  George 

Heath,    of    whom    presently ;    (2)    William 

Heath,  said  to   have  been  a  bookseller  at 
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Nottingham,  who  died  8  June,  1786,  agec 
sixty-one,  having  married  14  November, 
1746  (where?),  Mary  Hartray,  and  had  bj 
her  six  children,  four  of  whom  married  am 
left  issue ;  (3)  Hannah  Heath,  who  marriec 
—  Stanley  ;  and  (4)  Joseph  Heath,  who 
married  a  Miss  Cooper. 

George  Heath,  before  named,  marriec 
secondly  a  Miss  Humball,  and  by  her  hac 
issue  (1)  James  Heath,  the  eminent  engraver 
(2)  Joseph  Heath,  who  was  living  about  1820 
unmarried  ;  (3)  George  Heath,  who  marriec 
Mary  Fielding,  and  had  three  children 
George,  William,  and  Mary  ;  and  (4)  Sarah 
Heath,  who  married  a  solicitor  named  Bout- 
flower. 

James  Heath,  the  engraver,  was  born 
19  April,  1757.  and  died  15  November,  1834, 
in  Coram  Street,  London.  An  account  of 
him  will  be  found  in  the  'D.N.B.'  He 
married  about  1777  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
llev.  Dr.  Thomas,  a  Welsh  clergyman,  and 
by  her  had  one  son,  George  Thomas  Heath, 
serjeant-at-law,  born  27  June,  1779.  Soon 
after  this  date  Mrs.  Heath  left  her  husband 
and  went  back  to  Wales  to  live  with  her 
relatives.  James  Heath,  whose  life  was 
stained  by  domestic  infidelity,  left  a  large 
illegitimate  family  by  a  Mrs.  Phillipson. 

Serjeant  Heath  had  four  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Of  Douglas  Denon  Heath 
(1811-97),  the  second  son,  an  account  is 
given  in  the  Supplement  to  the  'D.N.B.' 
He  was  an  M.A.  and  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll., 
Camb.,  and  Senior  Wrangler  and  Smith's 
Prizeman  in  1832.  The  third  son,  the  Rev. 
Dunbar  Isidore  Heath  (1816-88),  M.A.  and 
Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.,  and  Fifth 
Wrangler  in  1838,  also  figures  in  the  'D.N.B.,' 
but  his  parentage  is  not  stated  there  The 
eldest  son,  the  Rev.  John  Moore  Heath 
(1808-82),  was  also  an  M.A.  of  Trin.  Coll., 
Camb.,  and  a  Wrangler.  The  youngest  son, 
Sir  Leopold  George  Heath,  K.C.B.,  a  dis- 
tinguished British  admiral,  is  still  alive  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  of  any  information 
bearing  on  the  earlier  portion  of  this  Heath 
pedigree,  which  is  principally  derived  from 
notes  on  the  family  communicated  by 
Serjeant  Heath  to  his  son-in-law  William 
Godfrey  Whatman.  As  no  dates  or  localities 
are  given,  there  is  but  little  to  aid  us  in 
identifying  the  individuals  mentioned, 
especially  as  Heath  is  a  common  name  almost 
everywhere.  It  is  supposed  they  came  of  a 
yeoman  family  in  Staffordshire  — tradition 
says  from  Horton,  near  Leek.  The  Heaths 
have  always  been  numerous  at  Horton,  but 
the  registers  contain  no  record  of  this  family. 


It  is  not  known  where  James  Heath  was 
born,  and  his  baptism  would  probably  prove 
the  key  to  the  earlier  pedigree. 

Sir  Leopold  Heath  does  not  know  where 
James  Heath  was  buried,  and  of  his  wife 
Elizabeth  Thomas  no  more  accurate  par- 
ticulars can  be  traced.  Serjeant  Heath  nad 
a  cousin,  a  Mr.  Heath,  who  had  a  large 
warehouse  in  London.  Probably  he  would 
be  one  of  the  two  sons  of  George  Heath  and 
Mary  Fielding. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  descendants 
of  William  Heath  and  Mary  Hartray  have 
intermarried  several  times  with  the  illegiti- 
mate descendants  of  James  Heath  and 
Mrs.  Phillipson. 

The  'D.N.B.'  states  that  "a  portrait  of 
Heath,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  is  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Samuel  Parr  at  Nottingham." 
I  am  told  that  this  is  quite  a  mistake.  The 
portrait  is  by  an  artist  named  Kearsley,  but 
was  engraved  by  Samuel  William  Reynolds. 
Mr.  Parr,  who  ha,s  been  dead  some  years, 
married  a  great-gfanddaughter  of  William 
Heath  and  Mary  Hartray. 

ALEYN  LYELL  READE 

Park  Corner,  Blundellsands. 

"NoT  THEY  WHO  DOOMED."— "  Not  they 
who  doomed... .befallen... .unnumbered  men 
to  the  innumerable  grave."  The  above  in- 
complete quotation  comes  from  a  living 
British  author  or  poet.  There  are  two  or 
three  words  missing  in  it,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
if  any  reader  will  supply  these,  and  give  me 
the  name  of  the  author  and  the  work  from 
which  it  is  taken.  CHOPIN. 

DREAM-LORE. — At  what  age  does  a  young 
hild  begin  to  dream  ?  I  was  lately  looking 
at  an  infant' which  was  just  three  weeks  old 
when  its  mother  remarked:  "I  have  heard 
bell  that  in  their  first  month  babies  dream  all 
that  is  to  happen  to  them  in  their  lives." 
'But  do  very  little  babies  dream?"  I  asked. 
'  O,  yes,"  was  the  reply;  "my  baby  here 
smiles  in  its  dreams,  or  moves  its  hands  and 
makes  a  fretting  noise."  The  mother,  I  may 
add,  is  a  native  of  Nottinghamshire,  long 
resident  in  Lincolnshire.  T.R.E.N.T. 

COL.  THOMAS  HUSSEY,  1708  P.C.C.  —  Any 
iroof  of  identity  of  the  above  with  a  Thomas 
3ussey,  of  London, kinsman  of  a  Rev.  Anthony 
Warton  (1650-1715),  will  oblige.  The  colonel 
was  a  son  of  Mary  Stephenson,  widow — 
mother  of  Peter  and  Sarah  Hussey,  also  Mary 
Burton.  A.  C.  H. 

"PENNY  BINK." — A  short  row  of  houses 
lere  —  just  pulled  down  —  was  known  as 
'Penny  Bink  Houses,"  and  is  so  described 
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in  a  conveyance  dated  1692,  the  earliest  con- 
veyance of  the  property.  Bank,  benk,  and 
bink  are  synonymous  terms  for  a  bank  by  the 
roadside,  and  coal  miners  working  on  the 
coal  face  call  the  portions  allotted  to  them 
bank,  benk,  and  bink.  Bank  does  not  always 
mean  a  bank  of  earth,  for  dense  growths,  such 
as  bushes,  nettles,  docks,  and  so  forth,  are 
often  called  banks.  I  should  be  glad  of 
information.  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

FORBES  OF  CORSE.— Is  there  any  engraved 
portrait  of  Dr.  John  Forbes,  of  Corse,  the 
celebrated  Scottish  theologian?  After  diligent 
search  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  one. 

W.  S. 

"TASTE  OF  THE  POTATO."— In  'Croker's 
Correspondence  and  Diaries,'  vol.  i.  p.  300, 
King  George  IV.  is  quoted  as  saying  of 
certain  doings  of  Lord  Moira  :  "  I  thought  it 
tasted  a  little  of  the  potato  that  he  should 
sign  a  paper,"  &c.  What  was  the  meaning 
and  origin  of  this  phrase  ?  F.  J.  P. 

Boston,  Mass. 

"  IN  FINE." — The  summing-up  in  an  oration. 
Is  it  Latin  or  English  ?  Is  "  fine  "  a  word  of 
one  or  two  syllables  ?  M.  D.  DAVIS. 

[Fine,  sb.,  originally  meant  end.    See  '  H.E.D.'] 

ARTIUM  MAGISTER.— I  shall  be  glad  to  learn 
the  real  name  of  Artium  Magister,  the  author 
of  'An  Apology  for  the  Beard'  (London 
Rivingtons,  1862).  WILLIAM  ANDREWS. 

Royal  Institution,  Hull. 

WILLIAM   BATE,   MINIATURIST.   -      I    an 
desirous  of  information  regarding  the  life  am 
works  of  William  Bate,  the  miniaturist.     He 
signs  his  works  as  "  Painter  in  Enamel  to 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  Elizabeth,"  and  at  one 
time  worked — at  least  in  1816 — in  Dublin.  Is 
any  list  of  his  paintings  known  1 

A.  FRANCIS  STEUART. 

79,  Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh. 

[According  to  Mr.  Graves's  invaluable  'Diction- 
ary of  Artists'  Mr.  Bate's  date  is  1799-1827.  He 
exhibited  eight  miniatures  at  the  Royal  Academy.] 

EXPERTS. — Can  one  of  your  readers  refer 
me  to  a  recent  discussion  of  the  position  of 
expert  witnesses  in  English  courts  which 
cites  authorities  for  its  statements  ?  I  think 
I  have  read  such  an  article  in  recent  years, 
or  perhaps  it  was  a  judgment  of  the  court.  I 
may  add  that  I  do  not  refer  to  the  (presumably 
extra-judicial)  opinion  commonly  attributed 
to  Lord  Bramwell  that  "  there  are  three  sorts 
of  persons  wk^bixannot  be  believed  on  oath — 
tv~  T  -Mid  experts,"  though  it 

EW  JERSEY  A,0  know  the  locus  classi- 

consult  the  set  of  v  O   O   H 


IN  MATTERS  OF  COMMERCE  THE  FAULT 
OF   THE   DUTCH." 

(9th  S.  x.  168.) 

MR.  ERSKINE  SCOTT  refers  to  the    "fre- 
quently quoted  words": — 
In  matters  of  commerce  the  fault  of  the  Dutch 
Is  asking  too  little  and  taking  too  much. 
He   assumes    that    these  lines   are  correct, 
and  wants  to  know  their  origin.    The  second 
line   is,    however,    entirely    wrong.      Until 
'  N.  &  Q.'  printed  in  1868  Canning's  dispatch 
of  31  January,  1826,  no  correct  version,  so 
far  as  1  can  find,  had  appeared  anywhere. 
This  being  thirty-four  years  ago,  would  it 
not  be  well  to  reprint  it  in  '  N.  &  Q.' ?    Here 
it  is  verbatim  et  literatim,  only  arranged  in 
lines  instead  of  as  prose  : — 
In  matters  of  commerce  the  fault  of  the  Dutch 
Is  offering  too  little  and  asking  too  much. 
The  French  are  with  equal  advantage  content- 
So  we  clap  on  Dutch  bottoms  just  20  per  cent. 
Chorus  of  English  Custom  House  officers  and 

French  Douaniers. 
English.  "  We  clap  on  Dutch  bottoms  just  20  per 

cent." 
French.  "  Voua  frapperez  Falk  avec  20  per  cent. 

Falk  was  the  Dutch  Minister  in  London. 

Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  the  diplomatist, 
in  his  'Historical  Characters :  Canning,'  vol.  ii. 
pp.  421  and  422,  gives  this  account  of  Canning's 
dispatch  : — 

"  The  embassy  at  the  Hague  is  in  earnest  dispute 
with  the  King  of  Holland  ;  a  despatch  arrives  to 
Sir  Charles  Bagot— it  is  in  cypher.    The  most  acute 
of  the  attaches  set  to  work  to  discover  the  meaning 
of  this  particular  document ;  they  produce  &  rhyme! 
they  are  startled,  thrown  into  confusion ;   set  to 
work  again,  and   produce    another    rhyme.     The 
important  paper  (and  it  was   important)  contains 
something  like  the  following  doggrel  :— 
Dear  Bagot,  in  commerce  the  fault  of  the  Dutch 
Is  giving  too  little,  and  asking  too  much, 
So  since  on  this  policy  Mynheer  seems  bent, 
We'll  clap  on  his  vessels  just  20  per  cent.' 
Neither   Tierney,    nor    Canning's  private 
secretary  Stapleton,  nor  the  'D.N.B.'  makes 
any  allusion  to  this  dispatch,  and  A.  Hay  ward, 
although  he  refers  to  the  humour  of  Canning, 
also  makes  no  allusion  to  it  ('  Essays,'  vol.  iii. 
p.  187)  :   but  in  '  The  Life  of  Canning,'  by 
Robert  Bell  (1846),  cap.  14,  p.  345,  the  subject 
is  dealt  with.    After  speaking  of  the  Reci- 
procity Act  of  1823,  by  which  the  king  in 
Council  could  relinquish  duties  on  foreign 
ships  where  there  was  a  mutual  concession, 
or  impose  increased  duties  where  the  principle 
of    reciprocity  was  resisted  or  evaded,   the 
writer,  at  p.  345,  states  that 
"Mr.   Canning  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself   of 
this  power,  as  an  indirect  means  of  compelling  other 
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countries  to  admit  a  more  reasonable  spirit  into 
their  tariffs.     A  curious    instance  occurred  with 
reference  to  Holland,  in  1826.   M.  Falck,  the  Dutch 
Minister,  having  made  a  one-sided  proposition  for 
the  admission  of  English  ships,  by  which  a  con- 
siderable advantage  would  have  accrued  to  Holland, 
a  long  and  tedious  negotiation  ensued.      It  was 
dragged  on,  month  after  month,  without  arriving 
one  step  nearer  to  a  consummation,  the  Dutch  still 
holding  out  for  their  own  interests.    At  last  Mr. 
Canning's  patience  was  exhausted.      Sir   Charles 
Bagot,  our  Ambassador  at  the  Hague,  was  one  day 
attending  at  Court,  when  a  despatch  in  cypher  was 
hastily  put  into  his  hand.     It  was  very  short,  and 
evidently    very    urgent ;    but    unfortunately    Sir 
Charles,  not  expecting  such  a  communication,  had 
not  the  key  of  the  cypher  with  him.    An  interval 
of  intense  anxiety  followed,  until  he  obtained  the 
key ;    when  to  his  infinite    astonishment    he   de- 
cyphered  the  following  despatch  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  : — 
In  matters  of  commerce,  the  fault  of  the  Dutch 
Is  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much  ; 
With  equal  advantage  the  French  are  content, 
So  we  '11  clap  on  Dutch  bottoms  a  twenty  per  cent. 
Twenty  per  cent. 
Twenty  per  cent.     - 
Nous  frapperons  Falck  with  twenty  per  cent. 

GEORGE  CANNING. 

The  minister  kept  his  word.  While  this  singular 
despatch  was  on  its  way  to  the  Hague,  an  order  in 
Council  was  issued  to  put  into  effect  the  intention 
it  announced." 

It  is  curious  that  neither  Bulwer  nor  Bell 

fot  hold  of  the  exact  words  of  the  dispatch, 
would  urge  all  persons  interested  in  the 
matter  to  read  all  the  notes  referred  to  by 
the  Editor,  containing  the  whole  correspond- 
ence between  Canning  and  Bagot,  con- 
taining also  some  other  versions  in  addition 
to  those  I  have  given,  as  they  are  really  most 
amusing  reading.  Mistake  after  mistake 
appears  to  have  been  made,  and  some  of  them 
are  grotesque.  As  'N.  &  Q.'  of  1868  may  not 
be  accessible  to  many,  I  may  add  that  a  set 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  from  1849  to  1901  is  kept  at  the 
British  Museum  quite  handy  for  reference. 
The  arrangements  there,  as  well  as  the 
courtesy  of  the  officials,  are  beyond  all  praise. 

HARRY  B.  POLAND. 
Inner  Temple. 

"THE     RELIGION     OF     ALL     SENSIBLE     MEN" 

(9th  S.  x.  209).— The  true  origin  of  the  storv 
of  "  The  religion  of  all  sensible  men"  (which 
the  editor  of  Truth  refers  to  Disraeli)  is  given 
us  by  John  Toland  (1720),  who,  as  F.  A. 
Lange  rightly  remarks  in  his  '  History  of 
Materialism,'  was  perhaps  the  first  to  con- 
ceive the  notion  of  basing  a  new  religious 
cultus  upon  a  purely  naturalistic,  if  not 
materialistic,  doctrine.  In  his  treatise  'Clido- 
phorus' — that  is,  the  "key-bearer"— he  refers 
to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  philosophers  to 
set  forth  an  exoteric  and  an  esoteric  teaching, 


of  which  the  former  was  intended  for  the 
general  public,  but  the  latter  only  for  the 
circle  of  initiated  disciples.  Referring  to 
this,  he  interjects,  in  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  the  treatise,  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  I  have  more  than  once  hinted  that  the  External 
and  Internal  Doctrine,  are  as  much  now  in  use  as 
ever  ;  tho'  the  distinction  is  not  so  openly  and  pro- 
fessedly approved  as  among  the  Antients.  This 
puts  me  in  mind  of  what  I  was  told  by  a  near 
relation  to  the  old.  Lord  Shaftesbury.  The  latter, 
conferring  one  day  with  Major  Wildman  about  the 
many  sects  of  Religion  in  the  world,  they  came  to 
this  conclusion  at  last :  that  notwithstanding  those 
infinite  divisions  caused  by  the  interest  of  the 
priests  and  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  All  wise 
men  are  of  the  same  religion;  whereupon  a  Lady 
in  the  room,  who  seemed  to  mind  her  needle  more 
than  their  discourse,  demanded  with  some  concern 
what  that  Religion  was?  To  whom  the  Lord 
Shaftesbury  strait  reply'd,  '  Madam,  wise  men 
never  tell.'  ' 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  story 
ascribed  in  Truth  to  Disraeli  was  borrowed 
from  the  above  source,  which  undoubtedly  is 
the  correct  origin  pf  this  and  similar  adapta- 
tions. W.  E.  COGKSHOTT. 

The  sentiment,  referred  to  .by  POLITICIAN 
was  put  by  Disraeli  into  the  mouth  of  his 
Waldershare  in  '  Endymion.'  But  it  was  not 
original.  Its  true  source — if  the  true  source 
of  anything  can  ever  be  confidently  pro- 
nounced— is  to  be  found  in  Burnet's  '  History 
of  my  Own  Times,'  in  a  note  by  Speaker 
Onslow  on  the  character  of  Sir  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  afterwards  first  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, which  runs  to  the  following  effect  :  A 
person  came  to  pay  him  a  visit  one  day  whilst 
he  was  sitting  with  a  lady  of  his  family,  who 
thereupon  retired  with  her  work  to  another 
part  or  the  room,  and  seemed  inattentive  to 
the  conversation  between  the  earl  and  his 
visitor.  This  shortly  turned  into  some  dis- 
cussion upon  subjects  of  religion.  After  a 
good  deal  of  that  sort  of  talk,  the  earl  said 
at  last :  "  People  differ  in  their  discourse  and 
profession  about  these  matters,  but  men  of 
sense  are  really  but  of  one  religion."  There- 
upon the  lady,  coming  forward,  said  :  "  Pray, 
my  lord,  what  religion  is  that  in  which  all 
men  of  sense  are  agreed  ? "  "  Madam,"  says 
the  earl,  "  men  of  sense  never  tell  it." 

PATRICK  MAXWELL. 

Bath. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  words,  according  to 
Wood's  'Diet,  of  Quotations,'  were:  "All 
wise  men  are  of  the  same  religion,  and  keep 
it  to  themselves."  And  Emerson  wrote:  "I 
see  that  sensible  men  and  conscientious  men 
all  over  the  world  are  of  the  one  religion  of 
well-doing  and  daring."  J.  DORMER. 
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INDEX-MAKING  (9th  S.ix.348;  x.  194).— A  MAN 
OF  LEISURE  could  hardly  do  better  than  set  to 
work  on  some  of  the  published  memoirs  and 
biographies  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which 
in  their  whole  bulk  comprise  a  marvellous 
cyclopaedia  of  historical  matter.  Until  of 
late  years  these  books  were  never  indexed 
(and  it  cannot  be  said  they  are  usually  done 
well  even  now).  Your  correspondent  might 
start  with  Angelo's  '  Reminiscences,'  an  index 
of  which  has  constantly  been  wanted. 

E.  S. 

Walthamstow. 

LORD'S  PRAYER  IN  VERSE  (9th  S.  x.  190). — 
Is  not  this  version  by  Lancelot  Andrewes, 
Bishop  of  Winchester  in  the  time  of  James  1. 1 
I  have  seen  it  as  a  wall-text  on  which,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  it  was  stated  to  have 
been  taken  from  a  well-authenticated  MS.  in 
one  of  the  college  libraries  at  Cambridge. 
W.  R.  B.  PRIDEAUX. 

MRS.  JANE  BARKER,  NOVELIST  (9th  S.  x. 
87,  171).— Since  you  inserted  my  query  the 
following  points  have  occurred  to  me  which 
may  possibly  supply  some  clue  to  the  in- 
formation sought.  In  the  complimentary 
verses  to  the  author  by  George  Sewell, 
written  in  1712,  and  prefixed  to  her  volume 
of  novels,  she  is  addressed  by  the  name  of 
"Galesia."  But  apart  from  this  there  are 
other  indications  that  the  story  entitled 
'The  Amours  of  Bosvil  and  Galesia'  is,  at 
all  events  in  part,  autobiographical.  Galesia 
is  represented  as  recounting  her  adventures 
to  her  friend  Lucasia  in  the  gardens  at 
St.  Germains.  Her  father  had  been  of  the 
loyal  party  in  the  time  of  King  Charles  I., 
and  in  consequence  had  lost  an  honourable 
and  profitable  place  at  Court,  after  which  he 
retired  into  the  country,  leading  "a  private 
life  just  above  the  contempt  of  poverty."  At 
the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  "Galesia"  was 
removed  from  school  at  Putney  to  her  country 
home,  and  afterwards  sent  to  London  to  her 
aunt  "  my  lady  Martial."  In  London  she  had 
a  brother  connected  with  the  University  oi 
Oxford  and  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 

Now  it  appears    from    Foster's    'Alumm 
Oxomenses'  that  Edward  Barker,  son  and 
heir  of  Thomas  of  Wilsthorpe,  Lines,  gent 
entered  Merchant  Taylors'  School  in  1663 
matriculated  at  Oxford  in  1668,  aged  eighteen 
and  was  a  student  of  Gray's  Inn  in  1670.     He 
is  evidently,  I  should  say,  the  brother  referred 
e  &  Galesia."    Again,  the  William  Barke 
ot  Utfington  (also  near  Stamford)  assessed  a 
00^.  as  a    delinquent"  in  1640  was,  I  should 
say,  probably  of  the  same  family 
Perhaps  it  is  worth  while  just  mentioning 


hat  the  translation  from  Fenelon  referred 
o  by  MR.  JOSEPH  PHILLIPS  in  his  reply  to 
ny  query  is  dedicated  to  the  Countess  of 
Nottingham,  and  that  the  poems  of  1688 
on  tain  some  verses  to  "my  honourable 

uncle  Colonel  C ,  after  his  return  from 

he  Low  Countries." 

Who  is  the  James  Barker,  the  friend  of  Dr. 

dward  Young,  and  buried  at  Welwyn, 
lerts1?  The  doctor,  as  tutor  to  Lord  Bur- 
eigh,  was  at  onetime,  like  Mrs.  Jane  Barker, 
wrought  into  connexion  with  the  Exeter 
amily,  and  also  issued  some  of  his  works 
trough  the  same  publishers  as  the  novelist. 
3ut  these  points  may,  of  course,  be  mere 
ioincidences.  LINCOLN'S  INN. 

WATSON  OP  BARRASBRIDGE,  NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TYNE  (9th  S.  ix.  388;  x.  177,  237).— I  thank 
r.  P.  L.  very  much  for  so  kindly  trying  to 
lelp  me.  It  is  curious  that  the  military 
ecords  at  Ceylon  do  not  mention  Lieut. 
^Vatson's  death.  The  following  is  copied 
!rom  a  printed  leaf,  with  a  broad  black 
edging,  pasted  on  the  back  of  a  miniature  of 
;he  officer  in  question : — 

Lieutenant  Charles  Mitford  Watson, 
Died  at  Ceylon,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1824. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Col.  Greemoell,  Commander 
of  the  Forces  in  the  Inland  of  Ceylon. 

To  expatiate  on  his  worth  and  merit  is  quite  un- 
lecessary.  It  will,  however,  be  some  consolation  to 
nis  Friends  and  Relations  to  know  that  no  Officer  in 
Ceylon  was  more  esteemed  and  respected  than  he 
was ;  nor  has  any  one  died  more  regretted,  as  well  by 
His  Excellency  the  Governor,  for  his  merits  as  an 
Officer,  as  by  his  Brother  Officers  for  his  honorable 
and  high  principles  in  every  transaction  in  life  ; 
and  perhaps  no  one  has  greater  cause  to  lament  his 
loss  than  I  have,  both  as  a  private  Friend,  and  as  a 
confidential  Officer  of  the  Staff  of  this  Garrison,  and 
the  Kandian  Provinces  under  my  command  :  as  his 
strong  and  well-regulated  mind  retained  its  faculties 
till  within  a  short  period  of  dissolution — his  calm- 
ness, patience,  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  the 
Almighty,  awaiting  the  awful  summons,  was  a  moral 
and  religious  lesson  to  those  about  him. 

An  old  box  has  also  painted  on  it : — 

C.  M.  W. 

83d  Reg'- 

His  sword  and  dagger  are  now  in  my  posses- 
sion. I  trust  the  above  notes  will  help  to 
find  out  the  place  of  his  burial. 

H.  REGINALD  LEIGHTON. 
EastBoldon,  R.S.O.,  co.  Durham. 

ROBERT  DODSLEY  (9th  S.  ix.  228).— I  am  glad 
MR.  PAGE  has  raised  this  inquiry.  I  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  this,  and  was  somewhat 
puzzled  at  the  diversity  in  the  statements. 
The  writer  in  the  '  D.N.B.'  gives  the  date 
of  death  as  25  December.  Where  he  got  this 
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I  fail  to  trace.  The  only  other  biography  I  see 
with  this  date  is  that  in  'Chambers's  Ency 
clopsedia,'  1901,  which  appears  to  have  been 
copied  from  the  'D.N.B.' without  any  ques 
tion  as  to  its  correctness.  It  is  curious  thai 
in  the  1874  edition  it  is  given  25  September 
The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  '  D.N.  B.'  in  a 
foot-note  says:  "Most  of  the  biographica 
notices  are  full  of  errors."  The  greater  then 
was  the  necessity  for  thorgugh  investigation, 
which  appears  to  be  wanting  if  he  accepts  as 
adequate  the  few  authorities  he  names  in  hi 
foot-note.  I  mark  with  an  asterisk  those 
only  mentioned  by  him  : — 

Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  xxxiv.,  1764,  p.  450.— "Sept. 
25th,  1764,  died  Robert  Dodsley,  late  an  eminent 
bookseller,  author  of  several  dramatic  pieces." 

Gent.  Mag.*  vol.  1.,  1780,  p.  237.-"  Died  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  in  1764 "  (the  year  only  men- 
tioned). 

Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  liii.,  1783,  p.  608.— " Epitaph  in 
the  Abbey  Church  Yard  at  Durham,  Sept.  23rd, 
1764." 

Gent.  Mag.,*  vol.  Ixvii.,  1797,  p.  346.— "  Robert, 
who  quitted  business  early  in  1759,  died  Sept.  28th, 
1764.  * 

London  Mag.,  vol.  xxxiii.,  1764,  p.  485.— "Sept. 
23rd,  1764,  at  Durham,  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley,  as  a 
bookseller  long  eminent  for  the  countenance  he 
afforded  to  the  muses  ;  a  most  agreeable  poet  him- 
self, and  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men." 

Scots  Mag.,  vol.  xxvi..  1764,  p.  519.— "  Sep.  23rd, 
1764,  at  Durham,  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley,  bookseller 
in  London." 

Musgrave's  'Obituary.'— "Died  Sep.  25th,  1764." 
Harleian  Society's  Register,  Cathedral  Church  at 
Durham,   and    Sir  Cuthbert  Sharpe's    'Chronicon 
Mirabile,'    1819. —  Both    Sept.    26th,    1764.    "Mr. 
Robert  Doddesley,  stationer,  London." 

D.  A.  Baker,*  'Biographia  Dramatica,'  1812, 
compiled  to  the  year  1764.— "Died  Sep.  25th,  1764." 
A.  Kippis,  *  '  Biographia  Britannica,'  1793.  — 
Epitaph  and  date  of  death  Sep.  25th,  1764. 
"During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  much 
troubled  with  the  gout,  to  which  he  at  length  fell  a 
martyr,  whilst  he  was  upon  a  visit  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Spence  at  Durham.  He  was  buried  in  the  Abbey 
Church  Yard  of  that  City.  The  following  inscrip- 
tion was  engraved  on  his  tombstone  : — 

If  you  have  any  respect 
For  uncommon  industry  and  merit 

Regard  this  place, 
In  which  are  deposited  the  remains  of 

Mr.  Robert  Dodsley  ; 

Who,  as  an  Author,  raised  himself 

Much  above  what  could  have  been  expected 

From  one  in  his  rank  of  life, 
And  without  a  learned  education  ; 

And  who,  as  a  man,  was  scarce 

Exceeded  by  any  in  integrity  of  heart, 

And  puritv  of  manners  and  conversation. 

He  left  this  life  for  a  better 

Sept.  25th,  1764. 
In  the  61st  year  of  his  age." 

Anderson's*  'British  Poets,'  1795,  gives  date  of 
death  5  September  and  epitaph  25  September. 

Timperley's* '  Encyclopaedia,'  1842.— Exactly  same 
aa  above,  date  and  epitaph. 


A.  Chalmers,*  'English  Poets,'  1810.— "Whilst 
upon  a  visit  to  his  friend  the  Revd.  Joseph  Spence, 
at  Durham,  Sep.  25th,  1764."  Epitaph  the  same 
date. 

Charles  Knight,  'Shadows  of  Old  Booksellers,' 
1865,  says  :  "  He  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  Church 
Yard,  and  his  Epitaph  was  written  by  his  warm 
and  constant  friend  (Mr.  Spence,  who  was  pre- 
bendary of  the  Cathedral  at  Durham).  He  left  this 
life  for  a  better  Sept,  25th,  1764." 

'  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia.'— 1874,  25  September, 
1764  ;  1901,  25  December,  1764. 

Rose's  '  Biographical  Dictionary,'  1857 ;  '  Globe 
Encyclopaedia,'  1877  ;  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,' 
1877  ;  '  Century  Cyclopaedia  of  Names,'  1895  ;  John- 
son's '  Universal  Cyclopaedia,'  1894.— All  give  the 
date  of  death  25  September,  l764. 

With  these  obituary  notices  and  unsatis- 
factory dates  tHose  interested  must  deduce 
their  own  conclusions.  Perhaps  some  reader 
connected  .with  the  city  of  Durham  might  be 
prevailed  on  to  make  further  research. 

CHAS.  G.  SMITHERS. 

47,  Darnley  Road,  Hackney. 

BuNGAY(9thS.  x.  185).-The  derivation  of 
Bungay  from  the^nodern  Parisian  bon  gu6  is 
a  humiliating  example  of  the  sad  recklessness 
of  guesswork.  It  is,  of  course,  wholly  im- 
possible, because  the  name  is  far  too  old  to 
be  derived  from  modern  French  ;  and,  if  of 
French  origin  at  all  (not  very  probable  in 
an  English  place-name),  it  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  Anglo-French  form  of  L. 
uadum,  i.e.,  from  the  form  wet.  Further,  it  is 
phonetically  impossible,  even  if  the  F.  gue  be 
taken  as  the  origin,  for  the  French  -6  does 
not  give  -ay,  but  -ee,  as  in  the  M.E.  gree,  A.F. 
grj,  from  Lat.  ace.  gradum ;  cf.  mod.  E. 
degree. 

The  etymology  of  Bungay  is  duly  discussed, 
incidentally,  in  my  'Place-Names  of  Carn- 
aridgeshice,'  lately  published  for  the  Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian  Society.  Without  furnish- 
ing the  reasons,  or  the  discussions  of  similar 
names,  I  give  here  only  the  result.  ^This  is 
that  the  name  is  probably  of  Scandinavian 
origin,  as  might  be  expected,  and  is  fairly 
represented  by  the  Icel.  bung- a,  a  convexity, 
a  rounded  hill,  and  the  Icel.  ey,  an  island.  It 
s,  in  fact,  near  a  peninsula  in  the  shape  of  a 
rounded  hill.  The  old  name  of  Durham,  i.e., 
Dun-holm,  has  very  nearly  the  same  sense. 
WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

MR.  W.  T.  LYNN  cannot,  I  think,  have  seen 
;he  explanation  of  this  name  given  by  Prof. 
Skeat  in  his  'Place -Names  of  Cambridge- 
hire,'  1901,  p.  56,  where  he  deals  with  the 
suffix  -gay  in  place-names.     Prof.  Skeat  be- 
ieves  that  this  suffix  is  not  possible  in  Old 
English,   for   no  such   word  is  to  be  found 
either  in  English  or  Norse,  nor  yet  in  Nor- 
man.    He  gives  very  good  reasons   for  dis- 
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crediting  the  popular  derivation  of  Bungay 
from  the  French  bon  gue,  and,  looking  to  the 
situation  of  the  place,  inclines  to  the  view 
that  the  name  can  be  explained  from  the 
Icel.  bung-a,  a  round  elevation  or  knoll,  and 
ey,  an  island.  As  ME.  LYNN  points  out,  a 
loop  in  the  descent  of  the  river  Waveney 
forms  a  small  peninsula  below  Bungay,  and 
this  would  account  for  the  final  constituent 
of  the  name. 

There  is  a  place-name  in  Middlesex  with  a 
similar  termination  for  which  no  satisfactory 
explanation  has  yet  been  offered.  This  is 
Harringay,  anciently  called  Haringeye,  and 
more  recently  corrupted  into  Harnsey  or 
Hornsey.  Lysons  derives  the  name  from 
Har-inge,  the  meadow  of  hares  ('  Environs,' 
second  edition,  1811,  p.  421) ;  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Lloyd,  in  his  '  History  of  Highgate,'  1888,  p.  5, 
accepts  this  derivation,  but  in  order  to 
account  for  the  terminal  adds  the  word 
haia,  an  enclosure.  As  I  cannot  find  that  kaia 
is  an  A.-S.  word,  haga  is  probably  intended. 
But  if  Prof.  Skeat's  views  are  correct,  the 
name  should  be  divided  into  the  two  con- 
stituents Haring  and  ey,  and  the  former, 
though  not  a  common  A.-S.  name,  is  found 
as  Hering  in  the  'A.-S.  Chronicle,'  and  as 
Hsering  in  runes  on  a  comb,  dating  probably 
from  the  fourth  century,  in  the  Copenhagen 
Museum  (Searle,  'Onomasticon  Anglo-Saxoni- 
cum,'  pp.  277,  295).  The  modern  surname 
Herring  is  probably  derived  from  this  word. 
On  this  hypothesis,  Harringay  would  mean 
the  island  or  peninsula  of  Hering.  The  place 
is  situated  on  high  ground,  almost  surrounded 
by  land  of  much  lower  elevation,  which  in 
early  times  was  probably  marsh  or  fenland. 
The  surname  Harington  or  Harrington  is 
derived  from  a  place  with  the  same  eponymus. 
W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

Bungay  and  Waveney  are  etymologically 
the  same.  Koot  is  Welsh  a/on,  river ;  thus 
a/on,  avon,  avona,  avena,  Waverney;  waver- 
ney,  verney,  voney,  vongey,  bongey,  bongay, 
Bungay.  Conf.  Cowell's  '  Law  Diet.',  Append, 
under  'Avena,'  'Avona.' 

B,  S.  CHARNOCK,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  SEVENTY  -  SIXTH  SONNET 
(9th  S.  x.  125).— With  reference  to  the  use 
of  the  words  "a  noted  weed"  in  this  sonnet, 
it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  point  out  that 
m  the  prayer  composed  by  Bacon  after  his 
fall  he  says  :  "I  have  (though  in  a  despised 
weed)  procured  the  good  of  all  men."  What 
was  this  "  despised  weed  "  1  It  can  scarcely 
refer  to  the  philosophical,  literary,  scientific 
historical,  or  legal  work  of  Bacon/as  none  of 
these  departments  were  "despised"  at  the 


iime,  although  play-writing  certainly  was 
ooked  upon  as  rather  an  ignoble  profession. 
Even  this  is  acknowledged  in  the  Shake- 
speare Sonnets,  Nos.  ex.  and  cxi.  : — 

Alas,  'tis  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there, 

And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view, 

Gor'd  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  most 

dear, 
Made  old  offences  of  affections  new. 

3,  for  my  sake,  do  you  with  Fortune  chide, 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receires  a  brand, 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand ; 
Pity  me  then,  and  wish  I  were  renew'd. 

What  reason  had  Shakespeare — a  butcher's 
apprentice,  according  to  Mr.  Sidney  Lee — for 
running  down  in  this  manner  the  profession 
of  playwright  ?  Every  line  of  my  quotation 
— every  word  of  it — fits  into  the  life  of  Bacon 
if  he  was  the  author  of  the  plays — the  member 
of  a  noble  family  reduced  to  making  money 
by  the  then  ignoble  means  of  writing  for  the 
stage. 

Another  point  in  the  Baconian  argument 
which  has  never  been  explained  is  that  when 
Sir  John  Davies,  politician  and  poet,  went 
to  greet  King  James  on  his  entry  into  Eng- 
land, Bacon  addressed  a  letter  to  him  asking 
his  (Davies's)  influence  with  the  king  on 
his  behalf,  this  letter  concluding  with  the 
words,  "  So  desiring  you  to  be  good  to  con- 
cealed poets."  Here  Bacon  clearly  styles  him- 
self a  "  concealed  poet,"  otherwise  the  passage 
is  meaningless.  What  was  the  poetry  Bacon 
was  concealing?  Mr.  Spedding,  Bacon's 

freatest  biographer,  gave  up  the  conundrum, 
trust  some  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  can  supply 
a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  question,  which  is 
of  some  interest.  GEORGE  STRONACH. 

DR.  JOHN  BOND  (9th  S.  x.  165).— H.  C.'s 
interesting  note  will  do  much  towards  allay- 
ing a  long  -  standing  doubt.  John  Bond, 
LL.D.,  M.P.  for  Wey mouth  in  the  Long 
Parliament,  was  unquestionably  the  son  of 
the  well-known  active  Parliamentarian 
Dennis  Bond,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1650/1.  As  proved  by  the  entry  in 
the  '  Commons'  Journals  '  quoted  by  H.  C.,  he 
was  also  the  Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  and  was 
likewise  a  Master  in  Chancery  ;  but  that  he 
was  the  Presbyterian  divine  of  that  name,  and 
the  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  who 
preached  before  the  Parliament,  has,  though 
so  commonly  received,  ever  appeared  a 
matter  of  grave  doubt.  Whether  Presby- 
terian Orders  would  be  deemed  a  bar  to 
Parliamentary  honours  is  not  quite  clear ; 
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probably  at  that  early  stage  of  the  Presby- 
terian settlement  they  would.  Admission  to 
one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  taken  by  itself,  is, 
of  course,  no  indication  of  after  professional 
employment,  but  enrolment  among  the 
Benchers,  as  well  as  the  Recordership  of 
Weymouth,  clearly  denote  that  Dr.  Bond 
was  a  practising  barrister,  and  therefore  not 
at  all  likely  to  be  at  the  same  time  in  Orders, 
whether  Presbyterian  or  Episcopal. 

In  Carter's  'History  of  Oamb.  University' 
Dr.  Bond  is  stated,  though  somewhat  doubt- 
fully, to  have  died  in  1649,  and  to  have  been 
followed  in  that  year  as  Master  of  Trinity  by 

a Dell.  This  is  an  error.  Dr.  Bond 

was  one  of  the  members  of  the  House 
secluded  in  Pride's  Purge ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  he  then  vacated 
his  Mastership.  We  have  it  upon  the  same 
authority  that  he  was  Vice-Chancellor  of  his 
university  in  1658-59,  and  he  doubtless  held 
the  Mastership  of  Trinity  Hall  until  3  Aug., 
1660,  when  Dr.  King,  who  had  been  displaced 
by  Parliament  in  1645  to  make  way  for  Dr. 
Bond,  was  restored. 

Dr.  Bond  is  named  in  one  of  Prynne's 
numerous  pamphlets  amongst  the  secluded 
members  who  were  living  in  1659,  and  in 
another  list  is  stated  to  have  been  one  of 
those  who  returned  to  Westminster  when 
Monck  enforced  the  re-entry  into  the  House 
of  the  secluded  members.  Although  no  evi- 
dence of  his  presence  in  the  House  during 
the  closing  two  months  of  the  restored  Long 
Parliament  can  be  found  in  the  'Journals,' 
there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  the  fact 
of  his  return.  He,  however,  took  no  further 
part  in  Parliamentary  life.  The  statement 
in  Noble's  '  Regicides '  is  probably  accurate, 
that  he  died  at  Sandwich  in  the  Isle  of  Pur- 
beck,  and  was  buried  in  Steeple  Churchyard 
on  30  July,  1676. 

With  reference  to  his  namesake  the  Puritan 
divine  and  Master  of  the  Savoy  I  can  add 
but  little.  He  was  not  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  but 
was  appointed  in  the  place  of  Archbishop 
Ussher,  who  declined  the  nomination.  He 
is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Assembly  as  being  present  as  late  as  June, 
1648,  but  is  always  styled  "Mr."  Bond.  His 
D.C.L.  degree  I  regard,  with  H.  C.,  as 
exceedingly  dubious.  W.  D.  PINK. 

Lowton,  Newton  le  Willows. 

"DIFFERENT  THAN"  (9th  S.  x.  128,  192).— 
Mr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  who  held  that  we  may 
follow  "  the  vast  majority "  of  educated 
people,  in  preference  to  obeying  the  behests 
of  "  transcendental  grammarians,"  neverthe- 


less condemned  "different  than,"  although  he 
found  it  in  the  writings  of  Addison,  Steele, 
De  Foe,  Richardson,  Coleridge,  De  Quincey, 
Thackeray,  Cardinal  Newman,  and  other 
eminent  writers.  C.  C.  B. 

Ford's  lines  would  be  all  right  if  the  super- 
lative surest  were  altered  to  the  comparative 
surer.  It  is  probable  that  surest  is  a  mistake 
of  the  printer,  or  inadvertency  in  the  author. 

E.  YARDLEY. 

"  STEER  "  OF  WOOD  OR  BARK  (9th  S.  ix.  509). 
—It  is  remarkable  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  the  24th-25th  year  (1861)  of  our  late 
Queen's  reign  should  contain  a  word  requir- 
ing a  gloss,  if,  indeed,  it  be  native.  ^Steer 
at  once  brings  to  mind  the  French  stere  or 
cubic  metre,  used  for  measuring  firewood, 
equivalent,  to  35'3156  English  cubic  feet. 
''Stere"  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
"cord  of  wood  "in  Rees's  'Cyclopaedia,'  voc. 
'  Cord '  :— 

"Cord  of  wood is  now  measured,  particularly 

in  Worcestershire,  where  the  same  has  been  regu- 
lated by  statute,  Between  two  stakes  of  wood 
four  feet  high  and"  eight  feet  apart ;'  and  is  to  be 
four  feet  broad  and  high  and  eight  feet  long=128 
cubic  feet=4  74  cubic  yards=3'622  steres  or  cubic 
inches  [sic]  of  France." 
Will  this  help  your  correspondent  ? 

F.  ADAMS. 

LACY  OR  DE  LACY  FAMILY  (9th  S.  x.  148).— 
The  illustrious  Norman  house  of  Lacy  has 
produced  many  exalted  characters.  In  1642 
there  were  three  branches  of  the  family 
settled  in  the  county  of  Limerick  alone,  at 
Bruree,  Bruff,  and  Ballingarry,  all  descended 
from  the  celebrated  Hugo  de  Lacy  (by  his 
second  wife  the  Princess  Rose,  daughter 
of  the  ex-Ard-Righ,  or  monarch  of  Erin, 
and  King  ,of  Connaught,  Ruadri  or  Roderic 
O'Conor),  who  in  1172  received  from  King 
Henry  II.  the  whole  of  the  province  of 
Meath,  theretofore  the  ancient  mensal  lands 
of  the  O'Melaghlins  while  kings  of  Ireland. 
The  Count  Lacy  referred  to  by  MR.  FRED. 
G.  ACKERLEY  was  the  famous  Field-Marshal 
Peter  Lacy,  who  was  born  at  Killidy,  or 
Killeedy,  on  29  September,  1678,  his  father 
having  been  Peter  of  Ballingarry,  who 
married  Maria  Courteney.  At  the  capitu- 
lation of  Limerick  in  1691  Peter  Lacy  was 
an  ensign  in  Sarsfield's  army,  and,  quit- 
ting Ireland  with  his  uncle  Col.  John  Lacy, 
he  joined  the  Irish  Brigade  in  France, 
and  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  regi- 
ment of  Athlone.  He  served  with  Marshal 
Cautinet's  army  in  Italy  until  the  end  of 
1696.  and  his  regiment  having  been  dis- 
banded at  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  he  entered 
the  Polish  service,  under  Marshal  Due  de 
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Croy.  The  Due  presented  Lacy  to  Peter  the 
Great,  who  was  then  in  alliance  with  Poland, 
and  the  Czar  took  him  into  his  own  service, 
in  which  he  obtained  a  majority  in  1705,  and 
a  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  1706.  On  1  January, 
1709,  Col.  Lacy  was  brigadier  at  the  great 
battle  of  Pultowa ;  after  Queen  Catherine's 
accession  we  find  him  a  general-in-chief ;  in 
1729  governor  of  Livonia  ;  and  after  a  long 
and  active  military  life  he  died  on  11  May, 
1751.  According  to  Ferrer's  '  History  of 
Limerick,'  p.  347,  Peter  Lacy  was  the  general 
who  "  taught  the  Russians  to  beat  the  army 
of  the  King  of  Sweden,  arid  to  become  from 
the  worst  some  of  the  best  soldiers  of  Europe." 
I  may  add  that  Field-Marshal  Count  Peter 
Lacy's  father  (who  was  a  captain  of  a  com- 

Eany  in  the  Irish  Guards  of  King  James  II.), 
is  uncle  Col.  John  Lacy,  and  his  two  bro- 
thers were  killed  in  the  service  of  France ; 
the  younger  brother,  when  aide-major  in  the 
regiment  of  Dorrington,  fell  at  Malplaquet. 
When  the  Field-Marshal  died  he  left  upwards 
of  60,000^.  personal  property  as  well  as  ex- 
tensive estates.  He  is  described  as  tall  and 
well  made,  vivacious  yet  cool,  of  sound  judg- 
ment, and  prompt  in  action. 

HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 
119,  Elms  Road,  Clapham,  B.W. 

CORONATION  SERMONS  (9th  S.ix.  501 ;  x.  198). 
— At  the  last  reference  it  is  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Very  Rev.  Cameron  Lees, 
that  Charles  I.  was  crowned  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  Holyrood,  Edinburgh,  on  18  June, 
1633,  by  "  Laud  and  Spotswood."  Mr.  John 
Rankin,  Keeper  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in  his 
'  Guide  to  the  Palace  and  Abbey  of  Holyrood,' 
does  not  mention  Archbishop  Laud  as  havin 
taken  any  part  in  this  second  coronation,  an 
says  :— 

'  The  ceremonial  of  the  coronation  was  conducted 
by  Archbishop  Spottiswoode,  assisted  by  Bishop 
Bellenden  of  Dunblane,  Bishop  Alexander  Lindsay 
of  Dunkeld,  Bishop  Lindsay  of  Brechin,  Bishop 
Guthrie  of  Moray,  and  Dr.  Maxwell,  Bishop-eled 
of  Ross,  in  their  episcopal  robes.  After  severa 
preliminaries  and  devotional  exercises,  the  Arch 
bishop  crowned  the  King,  the  oath  of  allegiance 
was  administered,  and  the  usual  homage  was  ren 
dered  by  the  nobility." 

RONALD  DIXON. 
46,  Marlborough  Avenue,  Hull. 

DANES  IN  PEMBROKESHIRE  (9th  S.  x.  89, 132) 
—The  boundaries  of  Kemeys  are  laid  down 
in  the  'Baronia  de  Kemeys-Bronwydd '  docu 
ments  (Carnb.  Arch.  Association,  ff.  134-5) 
and  again  in  Dr.  H.  Owen's  'History  o 
Pembroke,'  vol.  ii. ;  and  as  Fishguard  anc 
Good  wick  are  included  in  the  district,  i 
cannot  well  be  doubted  that  a  Norse  colon 


xisted  there.  See  also  Vogt's  '  Dublin  Som 
tforsk  By,'  1896,  fo.  177,  where  reference  is 
made  to  the  importance  of  the  Scandinavian 
jolonies  in  South  Wales  from  Milford  up  to 
Cardiff. 

This  question  of  Scandinavian  settlements 
n  South  Wales  has  not  in  England  had  that 
!ull  investigation  and  treatment  it  merits, 
and  I  venture  to  think  that  when  Prof.  Bugge 
stated  in  his  'Home  of  the  Eddie  Poems' 

'Grimm  Library,"  1899,  fo.  376),  "It  was 

i  the  Scandinavian  settlements  in  the 
British  Isles,  among  Anglo-Saxons  and 

elts,  that  the  Scandinavian  mythical  poetry 
waxed  strong,"  it  did  not  occur  to  him  how 
well  this  might  apply  to  South  Wales.  See 
J.  Rogers  Rees  on  '  Norse  Element  in  Celtic 
Myth '  (Arch.  Camb.,  Fifth  Series,  xv., 
.  lx.).  Even  Dr.  G.  Vigfusson  did  not 
fully  recognize  these  Scandinavian  settle- 
ments in  South  Wales  "  among  Celts."  The 
fusion  of  Norsemen  and  Welshmen  accounts 
for  a  good  deal  otherwise  obscure  in  the 

Mabinogion  '  and  in  the  history  of  South 
Wales.  Canon  W.  L.  Bevan  recognized  the 
Norse  factor  in  his  'Diocesan  History  of 
St.  Davids '  (1888,  ff.  52-3). 

The  following  extract  from  the  '  Baronia 
de  Kemeys,'  fo.  23,  seems  to  me  to  be  worth 
quoting  : — 

"  It  appeweth  by  the  old  rentroll  of  Newporte 
made  temp.  Regis  E.,  anno  '25,  that  at  that  tyme 
the  same  place  (Knock  y  krogwith)  was  called  the 
Warren  Tree,  which  is  the  proper  name  of  a  gallowes 
amonge  the  Englishmen  of  Pembrokeshire ;  and  the 
lake  (stream)  next  the  same  tree  at  Newporte,  is 
called  Warren  Tree  Lake,  as  appeareth  by  the  said 
ould  rentroll..  Also  in  many  places  there  is  men- 
tioned Terr'  juxta  Furcas  et  juxta  Fontem  Furcas  ; 
this  also  sheweth  that  it  had  Jura  Regalia  in  old 
tyme,  and  that  felons  were  executed  there." 

Warren  Tree  is  nothing  but  the  O.  Icelandic 
Vargtrd;  see  Vigfusson,  'Corp.  Poet.  Boreale,' 
and  Stratmann,  'Old  English  Dictionary,' 
third  edition,  fo.  623,  under  heading  'Vari.' 
The  Warren  Tree  and  Lake  are  all  part  of  a 
Scandinavian  "  ceremony."  W.  R.  P.  refers  to 
the  '  Jomsvikingar  Saga,'  and  names  more 
particularly  Bjorn  hin  Bretzki ;  but  the  life 
of  Palnatoki,  the  central  figure  of  this  Saga, 
and  his  relations  with  South  Wales  are  most 
interesting,  and  worth  study  "by  those  who 
are  concerned  about  an  early  Scandinavian 
settlement  of  South  Wales.  The  -subject  is 
one  that  has  occupied  me  for  some  years. 
I  read  a  paper  on  Palnatoki  to  the  members 
of  the  Viking  Club  last  year,  and  would 
remark  that,  contrary  to  W.  R.  P.'s  opinion, 
I  found  a  good  many  Scandinavian  place- 
names  in  South  Carmarthenshire.  The  Danes 
as  well  as  Norsemen  settled  in  South  Wales, 
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and  both  left  their  mark  in  local  place-names. 
It  may  be  that  the  infusion  of  Scandinavian 
blood  helped  to  produce  in  South  Wales 
those  hardy  Cape  Horn  sailors  about  whom 
Mr.  Bullen  has  written. 

ALEX.  G.  MOFFAT. 
Swansea. 

SIR  T.  BODLEY  (9th  S.  x.  207).  —  I  have 
just  been  reading  a  transcript  of  the  will 
of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  in 'which  he  men- 
tions many  relations,  but  the  only  nephews 
(brother's  sons)  referred  to  are  the  four 
sons  of  Miles  Bodley  :  Miles,  John,  Laurence, 
and  Thomas.  Miles  Bodley,  their  father,  was 
rector  of  Bluntisham,  Hunts,  and  died  in 
1694  (Foster's  'Alumn.  Ox.').  One  of  the 
sons,  Laurence,  was  rector  of  Clist  Hydon, 
Devon,  1631-3,  and  Canon  of  Exeter,  1633-4. 
He  appears  to  have  died  about  1634.  Lau- 
rence, brother  of  Sir  Thomas,  was  not  a 
knight ;  he  was  rector  of  four  different 
parishes  in  Devon  and  Somerset,  and  a 
Canon  of  Wells  and  of  Exeter.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  children,  and 
was  probably  not  married.  I  am  aware  that 
this  is  not  a  reply  to  E.  R.'s  question,  but 
it  may  help  to  narrow  his  researches. 

I  see  it  stated  in  the  Connoisseur  for  Sep- 
tember that  Sir  Thos.  Bodley  "left  not  a 
penny  to  his  own  relatives  or  to  his  wife's 
family."  This  is  certainly  not  the  case,  as 
his  will  contains  legacies  to  his  four  nephews 
mentioned  above,  to  his  brothers  Laurence 
and  Josias,  to  his  sister  "  Prothasy  "  and  her 
son,  and  to  the  children  of  several  of  his 
other  sisters,  besides  his  late  wife's  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  Lady  Winwood.  The  will  is  an 
interesting  one ;  has  it  ever  been  published  ? 
H.  J.  B.  CLEMENTS. 

Killadoon,  Celbndge. 

'N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S.  ii.  423,  contains  a  long 
article  headed  '  The  Descendants  of  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley's  Sister,'  and  in  the  subse- 
quent volume  another  on  'The  Supposed 
Daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,'  which  may 
be  of  assistance  to  your  correspondent. 

EVBRARD  HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

BEADS  IN  THE  EAST  (9th  S.  x.  190).— Lane, 
'Modern  Egyptians,'  i.  110  (third  edition, 
1842),  describes  the  Mohammedan  rosary  as 
consisting  of  ninety-nine  beads,  with  a  mark 
between  each  thirty-three,  and  as  used  to 
count  the  repetitions  of  the  phrases  "The 
perfection  of  God,"  "  Praise  be  to-  God,"  and 
"  God  is  most  great."  Although  the  use  of  the 
rosary,  both  among  Christians  and  Moham- 
medans, originated  in  connexion  with  acts 


of  religion,  beads  are  largely  used  in  the 
Levant  without  any  religious  purpose,  merely 
to  provide  something  for  the  fingers  to  do. 
In '  Murray's  Handbook  for  Greece,'  Introduc- 
tion, p.  cvii  (sixth  edition,  1896),  it  is  said  : — 
"  The  Turkish  custom  of  carrying  the  comboloio 
or  Moslem  rosary  constantly  in  the  hand,  and  pass- 
ing the  beads  at  every  leisure  moment,  prevails  all 
over  the  Levant,  and  even  extends  as  far  north  as 
Roumania.  In  the  provincial  towns  of  Roumania 
a  lady  going  out  to  spend  the  day  with  a  friend 
takes  her  comboloio,  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  in 
the  same  way  as  an  English  lady  might  take  a  piece 
of  work  or  a  fan.  In  Greece  the  comboloio  is  a 
frequent  distraction  of  the  male  sex  ;  but  its  use  is 
a  mere  restless  habit,  and  is  in  no  way  connected 
with  any  religious-  observance,  as  among  the 
Latins." 

Probably  the  rosaries  in  which  all  the 
beads  are  alike  are  made  for  this  sort  of 
amusement,  not  for  a  religious  use.  I  have 
often  noticed,  during  a  visit  to  Greece,  men 
fingering  their  beads,  but  not  whether  all 
the  beads  were  alike.  J.  F.  R. 

Godalming. 

The  Japanese,  Cmnese,  Hindus,  the  Lamas 
of  Thibet,  and  all  Islam  have  their  praying 
beads,  or,  as  the  Christian  term  has  it,  their 
rosaries,  which  are  made  of  all  kinds  of 
material — aloes,  coral,  veined  marble,  agate, 
seeds  and  fruitstones,  wood  polished  and 
unpolished,  especially  sandal  wood,  &c. 
Among  Mohammedans  a  string  of  ninety-nine 
beads  represents  the  ninety-nine  beautiful 
names  of  Allah  (see  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's 
'  Pearls  of  the  Faith,'  where  these  names  are 
enumerated).  For  illustrations  of  curious 
Eastern  rosaries,  see  the  Queen  newspaper  of 
19  March,  1898. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

ROBERT  PAGET  (9th  S.  x.  209).— Alderman 
Robert  Paget,  Sheriff  of  London  in  1536, 
married  Grace,  daughter  of  John  Farringdon, 
of  Farringdon,  co.  Devon,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Robert  Wilford,  of  Oxton,  co. 
Devon.  Grace  married  secondly,  in  July, 
1542,  Sir  William  Sherrington,  of  Lacock 
Abbey,  co.  Wilts.  Alderman  Paget  died  in 
January,  1541/2,  leaving  issue  James  and  Anne. 

James  Paget,  son  and  heir  of  Alderman 
Robert  Paget,  married  (1)  Olive,  sister  of  the 
before-mentioned  Sir  William  Sherrington  ; 
(2)  Bridget,  daughter  of  John  Mille,  of  South- 
ampton ;  and  (3)  Barbara,  daughter  of 
Andrew  Foster,  of  North  Baddesley,  co. 
Hants.  His  first  wife  died  before  1550, 
without  issue.  By  his  second  wife  he  had  an 
only  daughter,  Dowsabel,  married  (1)  William 
Paulet  (died  January,  1595/6),  of  Paul  tons, 
co.  Hants,  and  (2)  John  More  (died  1620),  of 
North  Baddesley,  co.  Hants,  by  both  of  whom, 
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at  her  death  in  1602,  she  left  issue.  To  his 
third  wife  James  Paget  was  married  in  June, 
1581,  and  by  her  had  issue  two  sons,  William 
and  Thomas,  twins  (born  circa  1587,  students 
Middle  Temple,  1604),  and  five  daughters, 
Barbara,  Jane,  Anne,  Elizabeth,  and  Frances. 
He  resided  at  Grove  Place,  in  the  parish  of 
Nursling,  co.  Hants,  and  afterwards  at 
Poulton,  co.  Wilts.  He  was  Sheriff  of  Hants 
in  1580,  and  died  on  7  May,  1604.  For 
further  information  see  Greenfield's  'Notes 
on  Grove  Place,  Nursling,'  1895. 

Anne  Paget,  only  daughter  of  Alderman 
Robert  Paget,  married  in  May,  1548,  Sir 
Henry  Sherrington,  brother  and  heir  to  Sir 
William.  Sir  Henry  died  in  1581,  and  his 
widow  in  1607,  leaving  issue.  See  '  Visitation 
of  Worcester,  1569'  (Harl.  Soc.,  p.  135). 

ALP.  T.  EVERITT. 

High  Street,  Portsmouth. 

"SWINDLER"  (9th  S.  x.  127).— It  is  much 
more  likely  that  swindler  comes  from  the 
German  than  that  Schwindler  goes  back  to 
the  English  word.  Mir  schwindelt  means  "  I 
feel  dizzy  "  ;  and  a  Schwindler  was  originally 
one  who  acts  rashly  or  foolishly,  who  ventures 
on  something  without  reflection  ;  this  is  the 
definition  Adelung  (eighteenth  century)  gives 
of  the  German  word.  We  must  start  from 
the  substantive  der  Schwindel,  in  its  primary 
sense  dizziness,  then  fit  of  folly,  foolisn  action; 
further  on  anything  that  is  not  based  on 
sound  reasoning  or  morality  was  contemptu- 
ously so  styled— all  that  we  call  unsolide  or 
unreell.  Thus  the  German  word  presents  the 
whole  sense-development,  while  the  English 
one  shows  only  its  last  stage,  and,  so  far  as 
I  know,  no  references  for  the  preceding  ones 
can  be  adduced.  In  short,  though  we  may, 
I  think,  safely  decline  the  German  nationality 
of  humbug,  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  that 
of.  swindle.  G.  KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 

ARMS  ON  FIREBACK  (9th  S.  x.  29,  151).— I 
am  much  interested  in  MR.  HOLDEN  MAC- 
MICHAEL'S  reference  to  the  old  armorial  fire- 
back  within  the  doorway  of  the  "Cock" 
Tavern,  but  he  is  in  error  in  stating  that 
the  crest  consists  of  the  rose  and  cock,  the 
piece  of  ironwork  he  took  to  be  a  rose  merely 
being  a  part  of  the  mantling,  the  figures  on 
each  side  of  the  shield  being  intended,  I 
believe,  for  pineapples,  probably  referring  to 
the  business  of  the  owner,  William  Morys  or 
Morrice,  who  is  probably  the  Mr.  Morys 
whose  name  figures  in  the  roll  of  the  Grocers' 
g°mpai£-*:n  1537.  Mr.  Philip  Norman, 
* -o'A.,  has  a  reference  to  this  fireback,  under 

Cocks,    in  his  'Old  London  Signs,'  but  a 


much  fuller  account  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
C.  E.  B.  Barrett's  'Essex  Highways,  Bywavs, 
and  Waterways,'  p.  20,  in  a  foot-note,  under 
'  Quendon,'  the  seat  for  some  time  of  John 
Morice,  Esq.,  the  grandson  of  Sir  William 
Morice,  Secretary  of  State  to  Charles  II.;  but, 
strangely  enough,  the  author  says,  "  The  arms 
are  Gules,  a  lion  rampant  reguardant  or ;  the 
crest,  a  hawk  perched  upon  the  stump  of  a 
tree  or,  armed  and  belled  gules."  Although 
this  is  the  correct  coat  of  the  Morrice  family, 
I  cannot  trace  the  above  crest  as  having 
been  borne  by  them  ;  while  the  strangest  part 
of  it  all  is,  that  from  a  very  beautiful  sketch 
of  the  fireback  in  the  Guildhall  Library  by 
Mr.  Barrett  himself,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
crest  is  a  bird  of  some  sort  (possibly  a  hawk, 
but  on  the  usual  torce  ;  no  stump  of  a  tree  is 
shown),  and  is  as  recorded  for  Sir  William 
Morris  in  a  MS.  of  the  '  Arms  of  the  Nobility 
and  Gentry  of  Devon,'  1689  :  arms  as  before, 
"Ye  crest  a  Falcon  proper,  ye  Beak  and 
Bells  or." 

William  Morys  (?  the  grocer)  was  elder 
brother  of  Evan  Morys  or  Morice,  chancellor 
of  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  1594. 

I  cannot  find  a  pedigree  of  William 
Morrice's  family  in  the  'Visitation  of  London, 
1568,'  but  it  might  have  been  in  that  taken 
in  the  year  1597.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
more  of  him — whom  he  married,  and  what 
family  he  left.  G.  T.  WINDYER  MORRIS. 

SHETLAND  SONG  (9th  S.  x.  148).— In  answer 
to  MR.  N.  W.  THOMAS'S  inquiry  regarding 
'Shetland  New'r  Even's  Song,'  besides  the 
works  mentioned  by  MR.  THOMAS  this  is  also 
to  be  found  in  Reid's  'Art  Rambles  in  Shet- 
land,' and  I  arn  almost  sure  in  some  other 
works,  which,  however,  I  cannot  lay  my 
hand  on  at  the  present  moment.  If  MR. 
THOMAS  would  like  to  have  a  copy  from 
Reid's  '  Art  Rambles,'  or  from  any  other  work 
in  which  I  may  find  it,  and  will  send  me  his 
address,  I  will  gladly  forward  it  to  him. 

THOMAS  MATHEWSON. 

4,  Greenfield  Place,  Lerwick,  Shetland. 

KNOCKER  FAMILY  (9th  S.  ix.  8,  154). —  The 
Rev.  Harold  Cox  Knocker,  B.A.,  is  the 
curate  of  Kinson  with  Talbot  Village 
and  Newtown ;  he  was  formerly  curate  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  Woking,  and  in 
1896-7  was  chaplain  at  Ley  sin,  Switzerland. 
The  Rev.  Walter  Geary  Knocker  is  the 
rector  of  Oughtrington.  He  was  formerly 
curate  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Margate,  ana 
St.  James's,  Dover,  was  vicar  of  Alvanley 
from  1873  to  1882,  and  vicar  of  All  Saints', 
Hindley,  from  1882  to  1885,  when  he  was 
inducted  to  his  present  living.  He  graduated 
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at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  B.A.  1865,  M.A. 
1868.  CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D. 

"  THIRTY  DAYS  HATH  SEPTEMBER  "  (9th  S.  x. 
206). — Grafton,  like  other  eminent  poets,  has 
been  edited  and  amended,  his  "immortal 
verse "  having  been  made  exhaustive  and 
precise — probably  by  some  ingenious  peda- 
gogue— in  this  form  : — 

Thirty  days  hath  September, 

April,  June,  and  November , 

All  the  rest  have  thirty-one, 

Excepting  February  alone, 

Which  hath  but  twenty-eight  days  clear, 

And  twenty-nine  in  each  leap-year. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

[The  version  we  recall  has  a  final  distich  : — 
Except  in  leap-year,  when 's  the  time 
When  February's  days  are  twenty-nine. 
There  are  obviously  many  variants.] 

"  KEEP  YOUR  HAIR  ON  "  (9th  S.  ix.  184,  335  ; 
x.  33).  —  In  the  reply  at  the  last  reference 
a  suggestion  is  made  that  the  word  "  front," 
which  appears  in  a  quotation  from  Barrere's 
'Argot  and  Slang,'  ought  to  be  "  frout."  No 
authority  beyond  a  suspicion  is  given. 

The  word  front  is  correctly  quoted  from 
Barrere  as  the  Winchester  synonym  of  the 
Shrewsbury  word  swot. 

In  Barrere  and  Leland's  'Dictionary  of 
Slang,  Jargon,  and  Cant,'  1889,  the  following 
appears  :  "  Front  (Winchester  School),  angry, 
vexed,  from  '  affronted.' " 

In  the  '  English  Dialect  Dictionary '  the 
substantive  front  is  attributed  to  Cumber- 
land, Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Gloucestershire, 
Berkshire,  and  Somersetshire.  "  An  affront, 
insult,  esp.  in  phr.  to  take  the  fronts,  to  be 
insulted  or  offended." 

I  find  nothing  about  frout.  May  I  suggest 
that  when  a  quotation  from  a  book  is  given 
it  is  well  to  give  the  exact  reference  ?  e.g.,  it 
would  have  been  convenient  if  MR.  CLAYTON 
(ix.  335)  had  stated  that  his  quotation  from 
Barrere's  '  Argot  and  Slang '  was  to  be  found 
on  pp.  xxvi  and  xxvii. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

I  have  always  understood  the  phrase  about 
"  getting  the  shirt  out "  in  the  sense  of  the 
Editorial  note.  It  has  been  objected  that 
showing  the  shirt  thus  is  hardly  "  getting  it 
out,"  but  there  are  cognate  expressions  in 
our  dialects.  A  Nottinghamshire  man  will 
"get  his  pond  out"  by  clearing  away  the 
willows  and  brushwood  that  have  overgrown 
it ;  and  I  remember  that  when  my  brother 
first  appeared  with  a  beard  and  moustache 
his  old  nurse  said,  "  Dear  heart,  lad,  how 
fou'  it  looks  !  Let  me  fetch  a  bill  and  mittens 
and  get  your  mouth  out."  C.  C.  B. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Calendar  of  Letter-Books  of  the  City  of  London.— 
Letter-Books  C  and  D.  Edited  by  Reginald  R. 
Sharpe,  D.C.L.  (Published  by  Order  of  the  Cor- 
poration.) 

UNDER  the  admirable  direction  of  Dr.  Sharpe,  the 
Records  Clerk,  the  important  labour  of  calendaring 
the  Letter- Books  preserved  in  the  Guildhall  archives 
proceeds  slowly  and  securely.  A  full  notice  of  the 
nature  of  the  task  undertaken  and  the  character  of 
the  records  dealt  with  was  given  9th  S.  iv.  198  and 
9th  S.  vi.  198.  Since  our  latest  review  of  the  work 
was  issued  two  further  volumes  have  appeared. 

Letter- Book  C  covers  circa  1291  - 1309,  a  period 
with  which  the  previous  volumes  are  also  partly 
occupied.  It  was  a  time  of  great  unpopularity  for 
Edward  I.,  who,  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  a 
year  previously,  had  been  driven  into  the  hands  Of 
the  Lombard  merchants  for  pecuniary  assistance, 
and  had  so  provoked  an  accumulation  of  discontent 
among  the  merchants,  ever  jealous  of  the  foreigner. 
Wars  with  the  Scots  and  with  the  French,  who 
harried  the  south  coast,  and  had  recently  burnt  a 
great  part  of  Dover,  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
king,  who,  before  starting  for  the  Continent,  had 
to  summon,  in  1296,  a  Parliament,  from  which  he 
derived  but  meagre  satisfaction.  To  the  presence 
of  large  numbers  of  merchants  of  Almayne  and 
Provence  and  other  parts  is  imputed  the  debase- 
ment of  the  coinage,  of  which  complaint  is  com- 
monly met.  Among  innumerable  records  of  matters 
interesting  to  the  antiquary  and  the  historian  we 
find  a  letter  from  Elias  Russel,  the  Mayor,  and 
citizens  of  London  to  Johanna,  daughter  of  the 
king,  Countess  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford  (married 
in  1290  to  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester), 
complaining  that  "  merchant  citizens  repairing  to 
Henlee  (Henley)  were  distrained  and  their  mer- 
chandise seized  whilst  passing  Merlawe  (Marlow)," 
and  praying  for  relief  from  such  persecution  in  the 
future.  A  writ  of  Privy  Seal,  addressed  to  the 
Mayor,  aldermen,  and  other  good  men  of  the  City 
of  London,  notifies  them  that  merchants  are  refusing 
to  supply  the  royal  wardrobe  with  wax,  grocery, 
drapery,  furs,  linen,  canvas,  and  other  necessaries, 
because  of  the  risks  they  run  of  not  being  paid,  and 
begging  them  to  become  surety  to  the  extent  of 
SOW.,  payable  at  Michaelmas  next.  Other  docu- 
ments of  high  interest  include  the  terms  of  peace  be- 
tween the  King  of  England  on  the  one  part  and  Guy, 
Count  of  Flanders,  and  Margaret  his  mother,  on  the 
other  part,  dated  "  Monstrel  sur  la  Mer,  Saturday 
after  the  feast  of  la  Magdalene  [22  July],  A.D.  1274,*' 
with  a  deed  of  covenant,  entered  into  by  seven 
noblemen  of  Flanders,  in  case  the  provisions  were 
not  fulfilled. 

Letter-Book  D  covers  1309-14.  It  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Red  Book  (Liber  Rubeus),  and  is 
principally  occupied  with  the  record  of  admissions 
to  the  freedom  of  the  City  by  "  redemption,"  that 
is  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  In  the 
introduction  Dr.  Sharpe  shows  what  were  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  a  freeman  and  what  were 
his  responsibilities.  Among  the  former,  which  were 
numerous,  come  freedom  of  trade,  wholesale  or 
retail,  liberty  to  open  a  shop,  and  right  of  residence 
within  the  City  walls.  A  strange  privilege  was 
that  a  freeman  dying,  leaving  children,  had  his 
funeral  expenses  paid  by  the  City  out  of  the  estates 
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of  orphans,  of  whom  the  Mayor  and  aldermen  were 
guardians.  A  comparison  between  the  conditions 
as  regards  free  birth  prevailing  in  London  and  m 
ancient  Rome  is  instituted.  The  precautions  token 
by  the  civic  authorities  against  the  too  easy  admis- 
sion of  strangers  were  intended  to  keep  out  unsuit- 
able characters,  rather  than  discourage  applications 
from  respectable  foreigners.  A  strange  provision 
was  that  no  foreigner  seeking  to  acquire  by  redemp- 
tion the  privilege  of  the  City  should  wear  a  beard 
"of  more  prolyxte  or  length"  than  that  worn  by 
other  citizens.  It  appears  that  in  the  year  1309 
the  number  of  taverners  in  London  was  354,  while 
that  of  brewers  amounted  to  1,334.  This  naturally 
reminds  us  that  well  into  the  last  century  baking 
and  brewing  were  domestic  avocations.  We  come 
in  Letter-Book  D  on  proofs  of  the  king's  extreme 
"partiality"  to  Peter  de  "Gavastone"  (Gaveston) 
and  other  favourites.  Gaveston  writes  from  York 
on  21  October,  1309,  to  the  Mayor,  &c.,  asking  for 
the  office  of  Common  Serjeant  for  a  certain  John 
Albon.  The  king  wrote  to  the  same  effect.  Com- 
pliance with  both  requests  was  evaded.  Much 
curious  information  is  given  concerning  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  orphans  of  freemen  exercised  by  the 
Mayor  and  aldermen.  From  the  historical  stand- 
point this  Letter-Book  seems  the  most  important 
yet  calendared. 

A  Popular  History  of  the  Ancient  Britons.    By  the 

Rev.  John  Evans,  B.A.  (Stock.) 
THE  author  adds  rather  whimsically  to  his  title  "or 
the  Welsh  People  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  One  would  sup- 
pose they  had  turned  into  modern  Britons  long 
before  that  terminus  ad  quern.  What  he  means  is 
that,  having  traced  the  history  of  the  Cymry  down 
to  the  thirteenth  century  in  twenty-eight  chapters, 
he  has  appended  six  more  on  their  progress  and 
development  in  later  times.  The  Celts  being  the 
oldest  and  in  many  respects  most  spiritual  element 
of  our  heterogeneous  nation,  there  was  room  for  a 
good  popular  history  of  the  Welsh  such  as  Mr. 
Evans  has  produced.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  Welsh 
were  themselves  by  any  means  a  homogeneous 
people;  they  seem  to  have  been  a  mixture  oi 
Goidels  (or  Gaels)  and  Brythons,  grafted  on  the  pre- 
historic Iberians  or  Silurians,  which  took  long  to 
amalgamate  into  the  one  Cymric  race.  It  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that  they  were  finally 
incorporated  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  English 
people.  With  them,  as  with  the  Irish  and  other 
subjugated  races,  the  English  Government  made  th< 
fatal  blunder,  which  it  has  hardly  yet  unlearnt,  o: 
attempting  to  produce  uniformity  py  crushing  ou 
national  character  and  assimilating  it  at  all  hazards 
to  the  alien  Saxon  type.  Worst  of  all,  the  Church 
of  the  dominant  people  was  forced  upon  its  subject 
as  a  means  to  secure  their  political  subjugation 
The  natural  reaction  was  seen  in  the  plentiful  cro] 
of  dissent  which  has  been  rife  in  Wales. 

Mr.  Evans's  history  does  not  profess  to  be  a  worl 
of  original  research,  but  it  is  a  careful  and  impartia 
narrative  written  in  a  somewhat  bald  and  jejun 
style.  The  author  always  grounds  himself,  how 
ever,  on  authorities  of  repute,  such  as  Skene,  Rhvs 
Stephens,  Guest,  and  Seebohm.  The  word  "  Druid,' 
the  author  correctly  notes,  has  nothing  to  do  wit] 
Ipvq,  the  oak,  but  is  identical  with  the  Celti 
draoithe,  drai,  a  wise  man  or  magician,  which  Max 
Miiller,  by  the  way,  traced  up  to  a  Sanskrit  root 
druh,  mischief,  or  the  power  of  darkness.  Th 


Picti,"  no  doubt,  were  the  "  painted  "  men  of  the 
lomans,  but  Mr.  Evans  fails  to  mention  that 
his  was  only  a  translation  of  the  native  name 
>uithnigh,  which  had  the  same  meaning. 

7Ae  French  Revolution.    By  Thomas  Carlyle.   (Chap- 
man &  Hall.) 

'LEASANT,  indeed,  is  it  to  have  this  masterpiece  of 
Carlyle  on  India  paper.  The  entire  work  is  com- 
>rised  in  a  volume  the  weight  of  which  in  the  hand 
s  scarcely  perceptible.  The  text  is  perfectly 
egible  and  distinct,  and  the  edition  is  in  some 
espects  ideal.  We  should  like  the  entire  works  in 
,  similar  form,  and  are  glad  that  the  best  known 
re  in  preparation.  We  have  a  great  affection  for 
_ndia-paper  editions,  and  do  not  grudge  the  little 
pains  involved  at  times  in  separating  the  pages, 
which  is  its  only  drawback. 
Hampstead  and  London.  By  G.  E.  Mitton.  Edited 

by  Sir  Walter  Besaut.  (A.  &  C.  Black  ) 
THE  first  volume  to  reach  us  of  the  series  to  be 
mown  as  "  The  Fascination  of  London,"  designed 
>y  Sir  Walter  Besant,  consists  of  a  description  of 
lampstead,  where  he  long  lived.  In  the  aspects, 
ncturesque  or  antiquarian,  of  Hampstead  he  took 
i  keen  and  special  interest.  Miss  Mitton's  volume 
s  delightful  in  all  respects,  and  ushers  in  what  is 
ikely  to  prove  a  most  useful  and  interesting  series. 

The  Book  of  God's  Kingdom.  (The  Bible  House.) 
UNDER  this  title  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  gives  a  popular  account  of  its  operations 
during  the  past  year,  with  plenty  of  good  illustra- 
tions of  the  most  notable  people  and  places  which 
have  come  within  the  sphere  of  its  working. 


t0 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

J.  P.  L. — Your  query  concerning  children  on 
brasses  has  already  been  asked  at  9th  S.  v.  268. 

W.  E.  HARLAND!- OXLEY  ("Miss  Mitton").— On 
the  strength  of  information  on  which  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  relying,  the  Miss  is  correct. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries '"—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lisher"—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Family—"  Often  have  I  seen  "— Carlyle,  Coleridge,  and 
Swinburne,  296— Coronation  Canopy— Freund  Hein — Earl 


Darsy— Mourning  Sunday,  297 — "Odour 'of  sanctity" — 
rial-places  of  Peers — "Whipping  the  cat " — Pre-Celtic 


Buri 


Britain,  298—"  Babies  in  the  eyes,"  299. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS  :— Here's  •  Student's  History  of  the 
Greek  Church'  —  Baily's  'Registers  of  Ryton' — Reviews 
and  Magazines. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 


CAPT.    RICHARD   BLITHE. 

No  mention  is  made  of  this  distinguished 
officer  in  the  'Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy." This  would  seem  to  be  an  oversight, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  corrected  in  future 
editions. 

From  information  supplied  to  me  by 
Mr.  Robert  Blyth,  Jun.,  of  Hull,  it  would 
appear  that  Capt.  Richard  (some  say  William) 
Blithe,  equally  with  that  gentleman,  was 
connected  with  the  Blyth  family  (formerly) 
of  Norton  Lees,  co.  Derby,  and  bore  their 
crest — i.e.,  a  hart's  head  erased. 

Little  or  nothing  seems  to  be  known  of  the 
career  of  Capt.  Blithe  previous  and  subsequent 
to  the  Indian  voyage  of  1620— the  voyage 
during  which  the  more  famous  seaman 
William  Baffin  met  his  death.  But  this 
voyage  was  sufficient  to  entitle  the  captain 
to  a  place  in  the  'Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.'  Mention  of  this  voyage  and  of 
Capt.  Blithe  is  made  in  (1)  that  curious  old 
work  'Purchas  his  Pilgrimes,'  1G25  (the 
"  Ormuz  businesse,"  as  related  by  .Master  W. 
Finder,  T.  Wilson,  chirurgeon,  and  Edward 
Monox,  merchant) ;  (2)  the  '  Calendar  of 


State  Papers,  Colonial  (East  Indies),  1617-21 ' ; 
and  more  recently  in  (3)  the  'Voyages  of 
William  Baffin '  (Hakluyt  Society,  1881),  and 
(4)  a  '  Life  of  John  Davis,  the  Navigator, 
1550-1605'  (George  Philip  &  Son,  1889),  both 
by  Sir  Clements  Markham.  Also  two  MS. 
journals  or  logs  were  kept  on  board  the 
ships,  and  are  now  both  at  the  India  Office — 
i.e.,  (a)  the  '  Journal  of  Archibald  Jennison 
on  board  the  London,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Andrew  Shillinge,  from  1620  to  1622';  (b)  the 
'Journal  of  Capt.  Richard  Swan  of  the 
Roebuck  (300  tons),  from  1620  to  1622.' 
The  latter  journal  was  printed  by  Samuel 
Purchas  in  'Purchas  his  Pilgrimes.' 

The  expedition  consisted  of  four  vessels: 
(1)  the  London,  the  admiral,  Capt.  Andrew 
Shillinge ;  (2)  the  Harte,  the  vice  -  admiral, 
Capt.  Blithe;  (3)  the  Roebuck,  Capt. 
Richard  Swan ;  and  (4)  the  Eagle,  Capt.  (or 
rather  Master)  Christopher  Browne.  Capt. 
Shillinge  was  in  command,  and  William 
Baffin  acted  as  master  of  the  London. 

The  fleet  left  the  Downs  on  25  March,  1620, 
and  anchored  in  SKvally  Road  on  ,9  Novem- 
ber. On  the  19th  it  left  again  and  went  in 
search  of  the  Portuguese  fleet.  On  16  Decem- 
ber the  London  and  the  Harte  encountered 
two  large  and  two  small  vessels  of  the 
enemy,  and  a  first  fight  lasted  nine  hours. 
Both  fleets  then  drew  off,  but  after  a  delay 
of  ten  days  they  renewed  the  contest,  the 
Roebuck  and  Eagle  assisting.  Sir  Clements 
Markham,  writing  of  this  second  fight, 
states  : — 

"Captain  Swan,  in  the  MS.  Journal  at  the  India 
Office,  gives  a  lively  account  of  the  second  fight. 
He  says:  'Our  broadsides  were  brought  up,  and 
the  good  ordnance  from  our  whole  fleet  played  so 
fast  upon  them  that,  doubtless,  if  the  knowledge  in 
our  people  had  been  answerable  to  their  willing 
minds  and  ready  resolutions,  not  one  of  the 
galleons,  unless  their  sides  were  impenetrable,  had 
escaped  us.  About  three  in  the  afternoon,  un- 
willing, after  so  hotte  a  dinner,  to  receive  a  like 
supper,  they  cutte  their  cables,  and  drove  with  the 
tide  until  they  were  without  range  of  our  guns, 
and  then  their  frigate  came  to  them,  and  towed 
them  away,  wonderfully  mangled  and  torn.  Their 
Admiral,  in  the  greatest  fury  of  the  fight,  was 
enforced  to  heele  his  ship  to  stop  his  leakes,  his 
main  topmast  overboard,  and  the  head  of  his  main- 
mast. In  the  London  our  Admiral  and  Peter 
Robinson  were  wounded ;  Henry  Grand  and  John 
Coard  slain ;  in  the  Harte,  Edmund  Okely 
wounded,  and  Walter  David  killed.  The  shot 
spent  in  both  fights  was  1,382  by  the  London.  1,024 
by  the  Harte,  815  by  the  Roebuck,  and  800  bv  the 
Eagle  ;  total,  4,021.'  * 

Capt.  Shillinge,  wounded  in  three  places, 
died  on  6  January,  and  was  buried  at 
Jashak.  Then,  according  to  instructions, 
Capt.  Blithe  took  up  the  chief  command  and 
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removed  to  the  London.  The  fleet  wintered 
at  Siir  on  the  'Oman  coast  and  "  found  water 
and  palm  trees."  On  15  August  it  set  sail 
again,  and 

"the  English  now  agreed  with  Shah  Abbas  the 
Great,  of  Persia,  to  drive  the  Portuguese  out  of 

Ormuz  by  a  joint  attack The  Shah  agreed  to  give 

the  English  for  their  help  a  share  of  the  plunder, 
and  half  the  customs  duties  at  Gombroon  (Bandar 
'Abbasi).  The  English  fleet  assembed  at  Surat,  and 
consisted  of  the  London  (with  Capt.  Blithe  and 
William  Baffin  on  board),  the  Jonas,  Whale,  Dol- 
phin, and  Lion.  On  the  23rd  of  December,  1621,  it 
arrived  at  an  open  roadstead  on  the  Persian  coast, 
near  Minab,  Ormuz  being  in  sight  about  ten 

leagues  W.N.W On  the  19th  of  January,  1622, 

the  English  fleet  anchored  off  the  town  of  Ormuz, 
expecting  that  the  enemy's  ships,  under  Ruy  Frere 
de  Andrada,  would  come  put  to  fight.  But  it  was 
found  that  Ruy  Frere  was  in  the  fort  at  Kishm,  an 
important  post,  because  it  defended  the  wells  for 
supplying  Ormuz.  This  fort  had  been  built  out  of 
the  stones  of  a  fine  town,  containing  tombs  and 
mosques,  which  had  been  pulled  down  for  the 
purpose.  The  wall  was  of  great  height,  with  half- 
moons  and  flankers,  and  a  deep  dry  moat.  The 
Portuguese  were  already  beleaguered  by  a  Persian 
army,  and  the  English  fleet  arrived  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1622."— 'The  Voyages  of  William  Baffin,' 
by  Sir  Clements  Markham. 

Guns  were  landed  from  each  ship  and 
batteries  erected.  On  the  third  day  William 
Baffin,  while  on  shore  "trying  his  mathe- 
maticall  proiects  and  conclusions  "  to  "  take 
the  height  and  distance  of  the  castle  wall," 
was  killed  by  a  shot  from  the  castle.  On 
1  February  the  fort  of  Kishm  surrendered, 
and  in  it 

"  seventeen  guns  were  captured,  and  Ruy  Frere  de 
Andrada  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Surat  on  board 
the  Lion.  On  the  9th  of  February,  the  rest  of  the 
English  fleet,  with  about  200  Persian  boats  laden 
with  soldiers,  sailed  from  Gombroon  to  Ormuz. 
About  3,000  Persians  landed,  occupied  the  town, 
and  drove  the  Portuguese  into  the  castle.  The 
English  planted  batteries,  and  directed  the  siege 
operations,  a  practicable  breach  was  formed,  but 
the  Persian  assaults  were  repulsed.  On  the  23rd, 
the  Portuguese  offered  to  surrender  to  the  English  ; 
and,  on  the  27th,  the  garrison  embarked  for  Goa  in 
two  of  the  prizes.  It  was  not  until  September  that 
the  English  ships  left  Ormuz  in  possession  of  the 
Persians  and  returned  to  Surat.  Ormuz  was 
utterly  ruined,  and  has  ever  since  remained 
desolate."— 'The  Voyages  of  William  Baffin.' 

1  know  nothing  about  the  later  career 
of  Capt.  Blithe,  but  surely  the  conqueror  of 
Kishm  and  Ormuz  should  be  entitled  to  a 
place  in  any  English  national  biography. 
He  was  one  of  the  celebrated  band  of  seamen 
and  leaders  who  laid  the  foundation-stones 
of  our  Empire  in  the  East ;  one  of  the  great 
and  valiant  sailors  who  first  caused  the 
English  name  to  be  respected  in  the  Asiatic 
seas  ;  one  of  the  heralds  of  a  new  and  benefi 


:ent  era  for  the    oppressed    races    of    the 
Orient.  RONALD  DIXON. 

46,  Marlborough  Avenue,  Hull. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  'N.E.D.' 


(Continutdfromp. 

Foam  (not  in  ;  an  orchid).  —  1889,  '  Chambers's 
Ency.,'  s.v. 

Fagin  (not  in).—  1888,  'Chambers's  Ency.,'  ii.  30, 
'  A  volatile,  narcotic,  poisonous  principle  called 
Fagin  is  found  in  it"  [i.e.,  beechmast]. 

Fardel-bag,  Fardel-bound  (not  in).  —  1889,  '  Cham- 
bers's Ency.,'  iii.  436,  "  The  third  stomach,  fardel- 
bag,  or  moniplies";  ibid.,  "  The  complaint  is  hence 
ailed  fardel-bound." 

Fay,  v.  (earlier).—  1711,  Sutherland,  '  Shipbuilder's 
Assistant,'  p.  158,  "  The  Chip  is  taken  at  the  Edge, 
as  if  it  was  to  be  laid,  or  faid,  in  a  Hollow." 

Fetid-spar  (=>  Fluor-spar).  —  1889,  '  Chambers's 
Ency.,'  iv.  697. 

Ftbrose,  sb.  (not  in).  —  1884,  Henfrey,  '  Elem. 
Bot.,'  fourth  ed.,  p.  473,  "  Fibrose  is  the  constituent 
of  the  wood-cells. 

Fluorotype  (not  in).—  1889,  'Chambers's  Ency.,' 
s.v. 

Flush,  sb.  (not  in).—  1893,  Spon,  'Mechanic's  Own 
Book,'  fourth  ed.,  p.  379,  These  are  punched 
below  the  flush." 

Follies  (not  in).—  Spon,  ut  supra,  p.  119,  "Fig.  188 
is  a  pair  of  follies  for  punching  holes." 

Frenchman  (not  in).  —  Spon,  ut  supra,  p.  591, 
"  This  Frenchman  is  simply  an  old  dinner-knife 
ground  to  a  point,  the  tip  of  which  is  turned  down 
square  to  form  a  hook.  [Used  in  pointing  brick- 
work.] 

Fudge  box  (not  in).—1902,  Daily  Mail,  27  June, 
p.  7,  col.  5,  "After  the  paper  has  passed  through 
the  big  cylinders  that  print  the  entire  sheets,  it 
goes  past  the  small  cylinder  which  prints  the  con- 
tents of  the  '  fudge  box'  in  the  vacant  space." 

Fumaroid  (not  in).  —  1895,  Bloxam,  'Chem.,' 
eighth  ed.,  p.  595,  "  Many  cases  of  stereoisomerism 
are  believed  to  be  explicable  by  formulae  resembling 
those  given  above,  so  that  the  expressions  maleinoid 
and  fumaroid  structure  are  used." 

C?anfirZy(=Gangling).—  1872,  Clemens[Mark  Twain], 
'  Roughing  It,'  ed.  1898,  p.  35,  "that  long  gangly 
lubber  they  call  Hank." 

Gastroscope  (not  in).—  1890,  Wormell  and  Walrus- 
ley,  '  Electr.  in  Serv.  Man,'  p.  593. 

Gaunt,  sb.  (not  in).—  1889,  Saunders,  'Brit.  Birds,' 
p.  701,  "  In  Lincolnshire  it  [the  great  crested  grebe, 
Podicipes  cristatus,  L.]  was  formerly  known  as  a 
'Gaunt.'" 

Germanic,  germanous  (not  in).—  Bloxam,  ut  supra, 
p.  418,  "germanic  sulphide,"  "germanous  oxide." 

Germarium  (not  in).—  1892,  Griffiths,  '  Physiol.  of 
Invertebrata,'  p.  418,  "agermarium  which  develops 
ova." 

Germiparity  (not  in).—  1889,  Geddes  and  Thomson, 
'JEvol.  of  Sex,'  p.  66,  "The  first  period  of  'germi- 
parity'—  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day." 

Glassophone  (not  in).  —  1898,  English  Mechanic, 
p.  47. 

Glitter,  sb.  (=Glidder  ;  but  see  def.).—  1902,  Lord 
Avebury,  '  Scenery  of  England,'  p.  220,  "Such  slopes 
[of  talus]  are  known  as  glitters  in  Northumberland, 
glyders  in  North  Wales,  clatters  or  clitters  in 
Devonshire." 
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Olue,  T.  (sense  3,  obs.).—  Spon,  ut  tupra,  p.  131, 
"  The  wood  glues  well."  Also  p.  136,  &c. 

Guillaume  (not  in).— Spon,  ut  supra,  p.  378,  "The 

ends  are worked  to  the  gauge  marks  with  an 

iron  guillaume";  ibid.,  "The  checks  are  worked 
out  with  fillester  and  guillaume  planes." 

Guimauve  (not  in).— 1884,  Hooker,  'Student's 

Flora,'  third  ed.,  p.  75,  "  Aflthaea]  officinalis,  L 

Marsh-mallow,  Guimauve. 

Gummosis  (not  in  ;  a  plant  disease).— 1891,  'Cham- 
bers's  Ency.,'  viii.  223,  ''Gummosis,  which  is  similar 
to  canker,  is  caused  by  Gfleosporq  gummiftra,  which 
occurs  in  several  forms." 

J.  DORMER. 
Redmorion,  Woodside  Green,  S.E. 

( To  be  continued. ) 

I  beg  to  add  the  two  following  words  to  the 
lists  of  omissions  from  the  'H.E.D.' : — 

Aphthartal.— This  word  occurs  at  least  twice  in 
the  'Dictionary,'  though  not  in  its  alphabetical 
place.  An  example  of  its  use  is  given  under 
'  Amarantal '  and  '  Amiantal.' 

Colder.—  The  following  quotation  illustrating  the 
use  of  this  word  is  taken  from  the  "  Conditions  of 
Sale  "  of  a  farm  named  "  Cracknells  "  in  the  parishes 
of  Great  and  Little  Bardfield,  which  was  sold  by 
auction  at  Braintree  in  1898  :  "  The  purchaser  shall 

Pay  for all  hay,  straw,  chaff,  calder,  fodder, 

and  roots."  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  meaning  of 
the  word  explained. 

JOHN  T.  KEMP. 

Chockliny-house,  which  appears  to  be  what  is  now 
called  a  restaurant:  "So  I  went  to  one  chockling- 
house,  and  t'other  chockling-house,  till  I  was  quite 
weary  ;  and  I  could  see  nothing  but  a  many  people 
supping  hot  suppings,  and  reading  your  gazing 
papers"  (Henry  Carey,  '  The  Contrivances,'  Act  L 
sc.  iii. ). 

Frisonne.— Evidently  the  French  frisson  :— 

She  gives  me  the  frisonne. 
David  Garrick,  '  Bon  Ton,'  Act  II.  sc.  i. 
H.  DALTON. 

[We  insert  the  results  of  the  industry  of  various 
correspondents  without  expressing  any  opinion  as 
to  the  expediency  of  occupying  the  'Dictionary' 
with  otiose  or  ill-formed  phrases.  The  status  of'  a 
writer  has  to  be  taken  into  question,  and  an  ex- 
travagant word  in  an  author  of  reputation  may 
justify  insertion  where  it  might  well  be  passed  over 
when  it  occurs  in  second-rate  and  ignorant  jour- 
nalism. The  omission  of  aphthartal  was  noted  in 
the  Athcncuum  of  21  May,  1887.] 


LAMB  AND  FLAG.— Publicans  who  see  in 
the  flag  of  this  ancient  Christian  symbol 
only  the  St.  George's  cross  of  England  are 
changing  it  for  the  Union  Jack,  without 
blasphemous  intent,  and,  in  fact,  from  igno- 
rance, f). 

SHAKISPEARIANA  :  '  THE  MERCHANT  OF 
VENICE,'  V.  i.  56,  57  (9th  S.  x.  224).— The  name 
of  the  magazine  referred  to  in  -my  note  is 
Der  Kunttwart,  not  "  Kunstwort."  as  printed. 
"  Saufte,"  in  the  quotation,  should,  of  course, 
be  Sanfte.  May  I  recommend  the  serial  in 


question  to  such  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  as  are 
not  already  acquainted  with  it  ?  A  specimen 
number  can,  I  believe,  be  had  on  application 
to  the  publisher,  Georg  D.  W.  Callwey, 
Munich.  C.  C.  B. 

In  the  German  rnisrendering  quoted  by 
C.  C.  B.  there  is  a  misprint  (not  "  made  in 
Germany")  of  "saufte"  for  sanfte.  Then 
follows  the  misinterpretation  of  "become," 
taken  to  mean  "  come  to  be  "  (werderi)  instead 
of  "  befit"  or  "  accord  with."  But  this  is  not 
all.  "Touches,"  equivalent  to  "sounds "or 
"strains,"  should  nave  been  rendered  by 
Tone,  but  the  word  actually  used,  Tasten, 
like  the  French  touches,  means  "keys"  of  a 
musical  instrument !  The  metamorphosis  of 
stillness  and  night  into  organ-keys  would  be 
a  marvellous  novelty  to  witness  on  the  stage, 
but  it  was  never  dreamed  of  by  Shakespeare. 

F.  ADAMS. 

BEN  JONSON  IMITATED.— It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  central  lines  of  Ben  Jonson's 
'  Epitaph  on  Elizafoth,  L.  H.,'  are  as  follows  : 

Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 

As  much  beauty  as  could  die, 

Which  in  life  did  harbour  give 

To  more  virtue  than  doth  five. 

They  are  thus  imitated  on  a  stone,  com- 
memorating members  of  the  Aitken  family, 
in  Stepney  Churchyard  : — 

Underneath  this  Stone  doth  lie 
The  Remains  of  her  we  hope  'a  on  high, 
Which  when  alive  did  Vigour  give 
To  as  much  virtue  as  could  live. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

"ASPHYXIA " :  "ASPHYXIATE."— Everybody 
knows  that  English  words  have  a  strange 
trick  of  cha'nging,  enlarging,  or  contracting 
their  meanings  from  time  to  time — why,  how, 
or  wherefore,  no  man  can  tell.  Sometimes 
they  take  on  an  improved  sense,  more  often 
a  deteriorated  one;  sometimes  they  mean 
more  than  they  originally  did,  and  sometimes 
they  mean  less.  In  his  delightful  '  English, 
Past  and  Present,'  Archbishop  Trench  has 
presented  curious  and  telling  examples  of 
the  unaccountable  tendency  of  words  to 
assume  a  bad  sense,  in  no  wise  warranted  by 
their  etymology  and  their  original  significa- 
tion. 1  need  hardly  remind  the  reader  of 
some  of  these— e.g.,  boor,  brat,  craft,  demon, 
gossip,  heathen,  imp,  knave,  libel,  libertine, 
pagan,  proser,  villain,  all  of  which  have  taken 
on  sinister  meanings  entirely  foreign  to  those 
which  they  originally  possessed,  or  which  are 
legitimately  indicated  by  their  etymology. 
But  I  would  now  invite  attention  to  a  curious 
case  of  contraction  in  the  meaning  of  a  word. 
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I  refer  to  asphyxia  and  its  verb  asphyxiate. 
Now  this  word  has  in  common  practice  been 
narrowed  down  to  denote  death  by  suffoca- 
tion only,  such  as  that  of  miners  from  the 
effects  of  vitiated  air,  and  yet,  according  to 
its  etymology,  it  ought  .to  mean  death  from 
any  cause,  being,  as  it  is,  formed  from  alpha 
privative  and  cr^u^w,  to  pulsate,  beat,  throb, 
so  that  asphyxia  strictly  means  merely  the 
cessation  of  pulsation — or  what  we  call  death. 
This  being  so,  then,  if  A  killed  B  by  stabbing 
him  to  the  heart,  and  had  the  word  not  un- 
accountably contracted  its  meaning,  it  would 
be  correct  to  say  that  A  had  asphyxiated  B, 
or  to  say  that  twenty  thousand  men  were 
asphyxiated  at  Waterloo. 

PATRICK  MAXWELL. 
Bath. 

WORDSWORTH  AND  KEATS. — There  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  somewhat  notable   literary 
parallel  between  Wordsworth  and  Keats  that 
has  not  hitherto  been,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
remarked  in  print.    I  refer  to  the  similarity 
of  thought  in  a  sonnet  of  Wordsworth  ao- 
dressed   to  Sir  George  Beaumont  and   the 
main  idea  in  the  ode  '  On  a  Grecian  Urn.' 
Here  are  the  particular  lines  of  Wordsworth 
to  which  I  allude ;  they  were  written  regard- 
ing a  painting  by  Sir  George  Beaumont  :— 
Praised  be  the  Art  whose  subtle  power  could  stay 
Yon  cloud,  and  fix  it  in  that  glorious  shape  ; 
Nor  would  permit  the  thin  smoke  to  escape, 
Nor  those  bright  sunbeams  to  forsake  the  day  ; 
Which  stopped  that  band  of  travellers  on  their  way, 
Ere  they  were  lost  within  the  shady  wood  ; 
And  showed  the  bark  upon  the  glassy  flood 
For  ever  anchored  in  her  sheltering  bay. 

These  lines  have  no  unsubstantial  resem- 
blance to  such  a  passage  in  Keats's  ode  as  the 
following : — 

Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  leave 
Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare  ; 
-Bold  Lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss, 
I  hough  winning  near  the  goal— yet,  do  not  grieve  • 
bhe  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy  bliss 

For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair  ! 
It  may  be  further  pointed  out  that  Words- 
worth s  sonnet  was  written  in  August,  1811, 
and   that  Keats    published    no    poetrv   till 
several  years  after  this  date.  W.*  B. 

DESCENT  OP  THE  EARLS  OF  SHREWSBURY 
T^r  B?  ^?ur  indul8ence  I  contributed  to 
N.  &  Q  some  years  ago  a  pedigree  of  the 
Dalrymples,  Earls  of  Stair,  venturing  at  the 
same  time  the  assertion  that  the  extra- 
ordinarily broken  line  of  descent  of  that 
noble  house  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  unique 
in  the  annals  of  the  peerage.  I  have  been 
interested  lately,  in  some  researches  that  I 
have  had  occasion  to  make  into  the  history 


of  the  ancient  house  of  Talbot,  to  notice  that 
the  line  of  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  has 
followed  an  even  more  interrupted  course 
than  that  of  the  Scottish  Earls  of  Stair. 
Only  twice,  in  fact,  in  the  239  years  from 
1617  to  1856,  did  a  son  succeed  his  father 
in  the  earldom — i.e.,  in  the  case  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  earls  :  and  no  fewer  than  six  out 
of  the  eight  earls  during  this  period  died 
without  surviving  male  issue  to  inherit  their 
honours.  The  ninth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  earls  were  succeeded  by  their 
nephews,  and  the  eighth  and  seventeenth 
by  their  more  or  less  remote  cousins. 

In  connexion  with  this  I  should  like  to 
point  out  a  singular  error  in  the  recently 
published  '  Life  of  Ambrose  Phillips  de  Lisle 
of  Garendon,'  edited  by  his  son.  In  a  note 
to  p.  338  the  writer  remarks  : — 

"  Bertram  Talbot  [seventeenth  Earl]  was  the  last 
Catholic  and  Talbot  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The 
present  holders  of  the  title  are  Chetwynds,  Talbots 
only  in  the  female  line,  and  that  extremely  remote." 

It  is  extraordinary  how  the  writer  came  to 
make  such  a  statement,  which  is  exactly  con- 
trary to  the  fact.  The  present  (the  twentieth) 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  traces  his  pedigree  in 
unbroken  male  lineal  descent,  through  John 
Talbot  of  Salwap  (half-brother  of  the  ninth 
earl),  to  John,  second  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
who  died  in  1460.  Lord  Shrewsbury's  great- 
great-great-grandfather,  John,  younger  son 
of  the  first  Baron  Talbot  (Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor), married  as  his  second  wife  Catherine, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  second  Viscount 
Chetwynd.  His  son,  who  inherited  Ingestre 
Hall  from  his  mother,  was  created  Earl 
Talbot  and  Viscount  Ingestre  in  1784,  and 
two  years  later  prefixed  to  his  patronymic  of 
Talbot  the  name  of  Chetwynd,  which  is  still 
borne  by  his  successors  and  descendants. 

D.  OSWALD  HUNTER-BLAIR,  O.S.B. 
Fort  Augustus,  N.B. 

PETUNIA.  —  The  name  of  this  favourite 
flower  is  from  French  pe'tum,,  tobacco,  the 
origin  of  which  has  been  so  much  disputed 
that  the  '  Century  Dictionary '  shelters 
itself  behind  a  non-committal  "American 
Indian,"  without  specifying  whether  North 
American  or  South  American.  Prof.  Skeat, 
in  his  new  book  'Notes  on  English  Ety- 
mology,' p.  339,  comes  nearer  to  a  solution. 
He  says,  F.  pe"tun,  an  old  name  for  tobacco ; 
said  to  be  the  Brazilian  name  for  the  same  ; 
which  may  be  doubted."  The  evidence  which 
I  have  collected  establishes  the  Brazilian 
etymology.  Hans  Stade,  who  was  in  Brazil 
from  1547  to  1555,  speaks  of  ua  herb  which 
they  call  bittin"  (in  the  Hakluyt  Society's 
edition  of  his  narrative,  1874,  p.  147).  The 
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earliest  Portuguese  mention  of  the  term  is 
by  Gabriel  Scares,  'Noticias  do  Brazil,'  1587, 
cap.  clxiv.  ;  while  in  1639  Montoya's  great 
thesaurus  of  the  Guarani  language  gives 
pety  as  the  equivalent  for  "  tabaco."  Willem 
Piso,  '  De  Reb.  Nat.  Indiarum,'  1658,  p.  206, 
devotes  a  chapter  to  the  "  Celebris  herba 
tabacum,  sive  petum,  quse  Brasiliensibus 
petume  dicta." 

The  French  picked  up  the  word  very  early. 
Lery's  'Voyage  au  Bresil,' ^578,  p.  212,  de- 
scribes the  "maniere  des  sauvages  d'humer 
la  fumee  de  p&un."  Claude  d'Abbeville,  in 
his  'Mission  en  Maragnan,'  1614,  p.  304, 
describes  the  Brazilian  natives  as  "  exhallant 
la  fumee  de  pe'tun  par  les  narines  et  par  la 
bouche."  From  Brazil  the  French  carried  it 
to  Canada,  where  it  became  so  fully  naturalized 
that  some  have  attempted  to  trace  it  to  the 
Cree  language.  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

BIBLE  FOR  A  PRISONER. — 

"  The  old  Flintshire  custom  of  presenting  a  Bible 
to  the  first  prisoner  who  is  incarcerated  in  a  new 
police  station  was  revived  at  Prestatyn  yesterday, 
when  an  old  man,  who  was  fined  for  disorderly 
conduct,  was  the  recipient  of  a  new  Bible,  given  by 
Mr.  Llewellyn  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Flintshire 
Police  Committee.  Mr.  Coward,  in  making  the 
presentation,  hoped  the  defendant  would  '  read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest'  its  contents, 
especially  that  part  relating  to  temperance." — 
Manchester  Conner,  28  August. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

THE  COPE. — This  vestment  is  not  strictly 
episcopal,  though  many  people  seem  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is.  In  the  library  at  Durham 
Cathedral  are  preserved  the  embroidered 
copes  worn  by  the  prebendaries  in  the  last 
century,  though  those  were  indeed  the  time 
when  several  bishops  held  golden  stalls  ir 
that  cathedral.  Nor  was  the  cope  confined 
to  dignitaries  alone,  but  was  worn  by  other 
ecclesiastics.  For  instance,  the  founder  oi 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1340,  Robert  de 
Eglesfield,  rector  of  Brough,  in  Westmoreland 
and  confessor  to  Queen  Philippa,  is  depictec 
in  the  fine  full-length  portrait  of  him  hanging 
in  the  college  hall  as  wearing  a  scarlet  em 
broidered  cope,  with  his  right  hand  upraisec 
in  the  act  of  benediction,  and  holding  in  his 
left  hand  a  breviary. 

Though  on  the  monuments  of  Archbishops 
Sterne  (1683),  Dolben  (1686),  and  Sharpi 
(1714),  in  York  Minster,  their  effigies  ar 
represented  wearing  the  mitre,  it  may  b. 
doubted  whether  it  was  ever  worn  by  them 
and  may  probably  be  merely  an  indicatior 
of  their  rank.  It  certainly  is  not  encirclec 
by  the  ducal  coronet. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 


PARALLEL  PASSAGES. — Tennyson  has  been 
poken  of  somewhere  as  wandering  apis 
fatince  more  modoqiM  through  the  centuries 
ulling  the  flowers  of  poetry.  The  subjoined 
iassages  would  seem  to  have  some  connexion, 
do  not  know  if  the  resemblance  has  ever 
>een  noted  before : — 

E  quale,  annunziatrice  degli  albori, 
L'  aura  di  maggio  muovesi,  ed  olezza 
Tutta  impregnata  dalP  erba  e  da'  fiori ; 
Tal  mi  senti'  un  vento  dar  per  mezza 
La  fronte :  e  ben  senti'  muover  la  piuma, 
Che  fe  sentir  d'  ambrosia  1'  orezza. 
E  senti'  dir :  Beati,  cui  alluma 
Tanto  di  grazia. 

Dante,  '  Purgatorio,'  xxiv.  145. 

And  sucked  from  out  the  distant  gloom 

A  breeze  began  to  tremble  o'er 

The  large  leaves  of  the  sycamore, 
And  fluctuate  all  the  still  perfume, 

And  gathering  freshlier  overhead, 
Rocked  the  full-foliaged  elms,  and  swung 
The  heavy-folded  rose,  and  flung 

The  lilies  to  and  fro,  and  said 

"  The  dawn,  the  dawn."         '  In  Memoriam.' 
»        T.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 

DR.  BREWER'S  MONUMENT.— The  other  day 
[  was  at  Edwinstowe,  Notts,  and  visited  the 
hurchyard  to  see  the  grave  of  Dr.  Brewer, 
author  of  'Phrase  and  Fable'  and  other 
works,  a  well  -  known  contributor  to 
'  N.  &  Q.'  His  memorial  consists  of  a  small 
white  marble  cross  bearing  the  following 
inscription  : — 

In 
Memory 

of 

E.  Cobham  Brewer,  LL.D., 

Born  May  2nd,  1810, 

Died  March  8th,  1897- 

The  obliging  parish  clerk  told  me  the  doctor 
took  a  lively  interest  in  this  Sherwood  Forest 
village  and  was  much  esteemed  there. 

WILLIAM  ANDREWS. 

THE   POETS    ON    ADVERSITY.  —  It   is   not 
wonderful  that  the  pagans  should  have  made 
Fortune  a  goddess.     The  persistency  with 
which    ill    luck    clings    to    certain    mortals 
throughout  life  suggests  a  supernatural  in- 
fluence,  and   many  people  might  say  with 
Byron,  half  in  earnest, 
And  as  for  Fortune— but  I  dare  not  damn  her— 
Because,  were  I  to  ponder  to  infinity, 
The  more  should  I  believe  in  her  divinity. 

The  sentiment,  too,  which  has  been  so  well 
expressed  by  Shakspeare,  and  so  badly  by 
his  plagiarists,  appears  to  be  founded  on 
truth  : — 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 
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It  seems  as  though  Fortune,  when  she  does 
give  men  a  chance,  is  disgusted  if  they  do 
not  take  it,  and  declines  to  give  them  another. 
Many  poets  have  commented  on  the  freaks 
of  Fortune.  In  the  '  Iliad '  Achilles  says  that 
Zeus  in  general  deals  out  good  and  bad  luck 
indiscriminately  to  mortals;  but  to  some 
mortals  he  gives  nothing  but  bad  luck. 
Horace's  ode  on  Fortune  is  supposed  to  be 
the  original  of  Gray's  ode  to  Adversity.  But 
Horace  does  not  refer  to  the  advantages  of 
adversity,  as  Gray  does.  If  Gray  had  had 
more  misfortune  he  might  have  been  dis- 
inclined to  praise  it.  He  remembered  a  line 
of  Virgil  in  the  following  : — 
And  from  her  own  she  learnt  to  melt  at  others'  woe. 
This  line,  spoken  by  Dido,  which  Gray 
remembered,  shows  the  good  effect  of  adver- 
sity followed  by  prosperity  in  noble  natures  : 

Non  ignara  mail  miseris  succurrere  disco. 
King  Lear  in  his  misery  was  reminded  of 
the  wretchedness  of  others,  but  never  had 
an  opportunity  afterwards  of   helping  the 
miserable : — 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm, 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  looped  and  windowed  raggedness,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ?    On !  I  have  taken 
Too  little  care  of  this. 

The  banished  duke  in  '  As  You  Like  It '  says  : 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head. 

Those  who  have  suffered  adversity  are  as 
little  likely  to  see  the  precious  jewel  in  it  as 
they  are  to  see  the  same  in  the  toad.  Chaucer 
suffered  adversity  when  he  was  old,  and  after 
he  had  enjoyed  prosperity.  In  the  beginning 
of  '  The  Man  of  Law's  Tale '  he  speaks  feel- 
ingly. He  seems  to  agree  with  him  who  said 
that  it  is  better  to  die  than  to  be  poor.  He 
says : — 

If  thou  be  poure  thy  brother  hateth  thee, 
And  all  thy  f rendes  fleen  from  thee,  alas ! 

Though  poverty  is  often  the  same  as  adver- 
sity, it  is  not  always  so.  The  poverty  of 
Fabricius  and  of  Curius  Dentatus  had  nothing 
to  do  with  adversity.  The  opinions  of  poets 
differ  concerning  the  value  of  adversity  or 
poverty  as  an  incentive.  Virgil  says  :— 

Labor  pmnia  vincit 
Improbus,  et  duris  urgens  in  rebus  egestas. 

Juvenal  expresses  himself  otherwise  :— 

Haud  facile  emergunt  quorum  virtutibus  obstat 
Res  angusta  domi. 

Juvenal  in  another  place  says  that  poets 
must  be  in  a  state  of  ease  when  they  are 
composing  great  works.  Some  great  works, 
however,  have  been  composed  in  adverse 


circumstances.  Milton  was  poor,  blind,  and 
neglected,  though  not  absolutely  comfortless ; 
and  his  blindness  had  the  effect  of  concen- 
trating his  attention  on  his  great  work. 
Cervantes  and  Bunyan  wrote  their  best 
books  in  prison.  They  could  hardly  have 
been  comfortable;  but  their  confinement, 
like  Milton's  blindness,  fixed  their  attention 
on  their  work.  E.  YARDLEY. 

'KOBINSON  CRUSOE.'— An  obituary  notice 
in  the  Scotsman  of  20  September  may  claim 
a  corner  in  ' N.  &  Q.':  "At  Largo,  Fife, 
on  the  19th  inst.,  James  Gillies  in  his  88th 
year,  the  last  of  the  Selkirk  family."  The 
Selkirk  family  is  that  from  which  came  Alex- 
ander Selkirk,  whose  adventures  in  Juan 
Fernandez  formed,  it  is  understood,  the 
groundwork  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe.' 

J.  L.  ANDERSON. 

Edinburgh. 

LESTER'S  'ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  LONDON.'— I 
have  a  foolscap  8vo  volume,  consisting  of  53 
plates  and  128  pages  of  text,  dealing  with 
London  buildings,  &c.  Some  of  these  illus- 
trations are  new  to  me,  others  are  reproduced 
from  or  closely  resemble  J.  T.  Smith's 
'Ancient  Buildings,'  and  the  information, 
where  not  derived  from  "actual  observation," 
comes  from  Pennant.  This  interesting  little 
work  was  published  in  parts  between  1816-18, 
and  I  recently  noticed  catalogued  "  8  parts, 
48  plates,  complete  in  original  covers."  There 
should  be  53  plates.  My  copy  is  bound  in 
a  stamped  cloth  cover  of  a  much  later  date, 
and  bears  the  following  lettering  on  the 
back :  "  The  Second  Coming,  The  Judgement, 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  London."  The 
name  of  the  publisher  is  erased  from  above 
the  word  "London,"  and  the  title  was  covered 
with  a  printed  label  correctly  describing  the 
contents,  "Lester's  Ancient  Buildings,  &c." 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume  from  the  fact  of 
the  label  having  been  printed  that  a  large 
number  of  the  parts  were  so  bound  in  these 
incongruous  covers,  and  it  will  be  interesting 
to  ascertain  how  many  collectors  have  copies 
in  this  state.  The  Guildhall  copy  has  been 
rebound.  The  British  Museum  is  without  a 
copy  in  any  state.  ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

39,  Hillmarton  Road,  N. 

THE  SEDLEY  FAMILY.  —  In  his  account 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras  ('Environs,' 
second  ed.,  1811,  p.  633),  Lysons  records  an 
entry  in  the  burial  register  of  "Sir  John 
Sidley,  buried  May  3,  1737,"  and  adds  in  a 
note,  "created  a  baronet  in  1702."  I  have 
ascertained,  through  the  kindness  of  local 
friends,  that  the  entry  has  been  correctly 
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copied,  but  in  his  note  Lysons  has  made  a 
mistake.  The  baronetcy  of  1702  was  created 
in  favour  of  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  poet 
and  dramatist,  who,  like  his  father,  was  named 
Charles.  He  married  Frances,  daughter  of 
Sir  Richard  Newdigate,  Bart.,  of  Arbury,  and 
died  in  1727.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  son  of 
the  same  name,  who  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  William  Frith,  of  Nuthall,  co. 
Notts.  Esq.,  and  died  in  1729/30,  leaving  a 
son  Charles,  who  succeeded  as  third  baronet 
and  died  unmarried  at  Nuthall  in  1781,  when 
the  baronetcy  became  extinct. 

There  was,  however,  another  branch  of 
this  family,  who  were  descended  from  Sir 
Isaac  Sedley,  of  Great  Chart,  co.  Kent.  This 
gentleman  was  knighted  at  Enfield,  6  Dec., 
1606,  and  was  created  a  baronet  on  14  Sept., 
1627.  The  fifth  baronet  was  Sir  John  Sedley, 
a  younger  son  of  Sir  John  Sedley,  second 
baronet,  who  succeeded  his  nephew  Charles 
in  1702.  It  is,  I  think,  this  gentleman  whose 
burial  is  recorded  in  the  register  of  St.  Pan 
eras.  He  married  Mary  Nicholls,  of  Keirising, 
co.  Kent,  and  left  a  son  George,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  baronetcy.  The  family  seems 
to  have  fallen  in  social  status,  and  it  is,  I 
think,  to  the  last  holder  of  the  baronetcy 
that  Park  alludes  in  a  note  to  the  pedigree  of 
Waad  in  his  '  History  of  Hampstead,'  p.  137, 
as  an  instance  of  vicissitudes  of  families : 
"  The  baronet  family  of  Sedley  in  Kent  ended 
in  a  Sir Sedley,  an  upholsterer  in  Lon- 
don." This  was  probably  Sir  Charles  Sedley, 
who  was  younger  son  of  Sir  George  Sedley, 
sixth  baronet,  and  succeeded  his  brother 
George  in  the  baronetcy.  He  also  died  un- 
married, and  the  dignity  became  extinct,  but 
the  family  had  sunk  so  low  that  neither 
Courthope  nor  any  other  authority  whom  I 
have  consulted  is  able  to  give  dates. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

RETARDED  GERMINATION  OF  SEEDS.  — On 
several  occasions  the  attention  of  readers  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  has  been  directed  to  the  vitality 
of  seeds  after  having  been  long^  buried  in  the 
earth.  A  curious  example  of  this  is  mentioned 
in  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Shuckard's  '  British  Bees ' 
(1866).  It  may  at  the  present  time  be  the 
more  interesting  to  some  persons  because 
the  observation  was  made  on  the  day  when 
our  late  Queen  was  crowned.  I  quote  the 
passage,  premising  that  what  the  writer  calls 
the  common  mustard  was  probably  the  char- 
lock or  wild  mustard,  Sinapis  arvensis : — 

"A  quantity  of  soil  had  been  removed  from  the 
City,  where  an  artesian  well  was  being  bored,  and 
consequently  from  varying  depths,  and  carted 
thence  and  cast  upon  the  edge  of  the  river  bank  at 
Battersea.  The  following  season,  from  this  soil,  a 


thick  and  prodigious  quantity  of  the  common  mus- 
tard plant  shot  up,  and  when  in  flower  I  happened 
to  be  collecting  near  the  spot  on  the  day  of  our 
gracious  Queen's  coronation,  when  I  captured  multi- 
tudes of  a  splendid  large  Allantus,  entirely  new  to 
the  British  fauna,  and  a  choice  addition  to  collec- 
tions. This  ground  had  been  hunted  at  all  seasons 
through  all  botanical  and  entomological  time,  and 
neither  had  the  mustard  plant  been  found  there 
before  nor  had  the  insect.  Whence  did  they 
come?"-?.  223. 

ASTARTE. 

Qturies* 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  maybe  addressed  to  them 
direct.  

ST.  PANCRAS  :  ARMS  OF  THE  BOROUGH.— 
From  a  card  describing  a  handsome  mace 
recently  presented  to  the  borough  I  take  the 
following  description : — 

"  The  coat  of  arms  exhibits  in  the  first  quartering 
a  fimbriated  cross  (the  name  of  the  borough  being 
taken  from  its  patron  saint  and  martyr).  The 
second  and  third  quarterings  are  taken  from  the 
arms  of  Lewes,  which  town  was  the  first  in  England 
to  consecrate  a  church  to  the  memory  of  St.  Pancras. 
The  fourth  quartering  consists  of  the  arms  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  of  which  the  borough  of 
St.  Pancras  is  a  constituent.  The  escutcheon  of 
pretence  bears  the  figure  of  St.  Pancras  as  shown 
on  the  seal  of  the  Corporation.  The  crest  repre- 
sents the  sun  rising  in  splendour,  having  reference 
to  the  early  rise  of  Christianity  in  the  borough. 
The  lambrequin  or  mantling  is  taken  from  the 
principal  colours  in  the  coat.  The  motto,  '  Con- 
stans  justitiam  moniti'  ('Persevering  in  justice 
with  moderation ')•" 

The  motto  and  its  translation  surprise  me. 
I  fail  to  see  how  it  can  translate  at  all  as  a 
portion  of  an  intelligible  Latin  sentence,  and 
moniti  does  not  and  cannot  mean  "  with 
moderation."  One  is  aware  that  Latin  is  not 
a  municipal  desideratum  nowadays,  but  one 
does  not  see  why  the  authorities  should 
flaunt  their  ignorance  of  it  in  this  per- 
petual way.  Perhaps  some  explanation  is 
forthcoming.  Meanwhile,  I  should  like  to 
know  (1)  who  made  this  motto ;  (2)  why  the 
borough  did  not  take  competent  advice, 
which  would  have  cost  them  nothing. 

V.  R. 

PURCELL  FAMILY.— I  am  engaged  in  an 
attempt  to  establish  the  ancestry  of  the  great 
Henry  Purcell,  and  have  amassed  consider- 
able material,  but  am  somewhat  handicapped 
by  being  unable  to  come  to  London.  Can  any 
London  or  other  reader  supply  information 
beyond  that  in  Cummings's  'Life  of  Purcell"? 
His  baptism  entry  (circ,  1658)  is  nearly  cer- 
tain to  be  in  some  London  register,  but  has 
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never  yet  been  discovered.  Is  anything 
known  of  Thomas  Purcell,  a  draper  of  Lon- 
don, 1646  ?  Musicus. 

MACAULAY  ON  LORD  PETERBOROUGH.— 
Macaulay,  in  his  essay'  on  '  Lord  Mahon's 
War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain,'  sums  up  the 
character  of  Lord  Peterborough  "in  the 
lines  in  which  the  author  of  that  clever  little 
poem  'Monks  and  Giants'  has  described 
Sir  Tristram."  I  should  be  obliged  if  you 
would  favour  me  with  the  name  of  this 
author,  and  tell  me  where  the  clever  little 
poem  is  to  be  found.  JAMES  WATSON. 

['  Monks  and  Giants '  is  by  John  Hookham  Frere.] 

GARRICK'S  STATUE  OF  SHAKESPEARE.— The 
following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Mail  of  14  August : — 

"  Mrs.  Grove,  the  owner  of  Garrick's  Villa,  has 
presented  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  with  the  life-size 
statue  of  Shakespeare  which  has  stood  in  the 
Garden  Temple  since  the  days  of  David  Garrick." 

Turning  to  'Greater  London'  (i.  140),  I  find 
this  statue  thus  referred  to  : — 

"The  original  statue  of  Shakespeare  in  the 
octagonal  temple  in  the  garden  was  of  marble ;  a 
duplicate  of  it,  worked  in  less  ambitious  stone,  still 
occupies  the  same  post  of  honour." 

I  presume  it  is  this  replica  which  has  recently 
been  presented  to  Sir  Charles  Wyndhatn. 
If  so,  what  became  of  the  original  statue  ? 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

HUMOROUS  FRENCH  POETRY.  —  Can  any 
reader  tell  me  of  good  humorous  and 
satirical  poetry  in  French?  Who  are  the 
French  counterparts,  for  instance,  of  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  Tom  Hood,  "Ingoldsby,"  or  Lowell  1 

C.  C. 

[Nearly  all  the  great  modern  French  poets  have 
written  such.  Much  of  it  is,  however,  unedifying, 
and  only  to  be  found  in  such  publications  as  '  Le 
Parnasse  Moderne  Satyrique.'J 

FORSHAW  STREET.— A  street  of  this  name 
is  located  at  Barrow-in-Furness.  Why,  or 
after  whom,  is  it  so  called  ? 

CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D. 

NICHOLAS  AND  JOHN  BRISTOW.  —  In  the 
'Plumpton  Correspondence,'  p.  21  (Camden 
Society  publications,  4),  in  a  letter  written  1469 
from  Kinalton,  Notts,  mention  is  made  of  a 
Nichole  Bristow.  Is  anything  known  con- 
cerning him  ?  Was  he  ancestor  to  Nicholas 
Bristow  (Clerk  to  the  Jewels  of  Henry  VIII 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth),  who  died 
1584,  aged  ninety,  and  was  buried  at  Ayot 
bt.  Lawrence?  Are  the  birthplace  and 
parentage  of  the  latter  known?  Burke's 
Gentry '  (1851)  states  that  he  was  descended 


from  the  De  Burstows  of  Surrey,  whilst 
Chauncy's  'Herts'  gives  him  a  Bourstal 
ancestry.  As  he  was  born  in  1494,  is  it  not 
likely  that  he  was  connected  with  the  above 
Nichole  of  1469,  especially  as  the  two  names 
are  similar  ? 

I  should  also  be  glad  of  any  information  as 
to  the  ancestry  of  John  Bristow,  mentioned 
in  the  'Kentish  Companion,'  1780,  as  an 
assistant  deputy  at  Ramsgate.  G.  H.  W. 

CLOSE,  OFFICER  OF  THE  VICTORY.— Is  there 
any  list  in  existence  of  the  officers  who 
served  on  board  the  Victory  at  Trafalgar? 
I  am  anxious  to  fix  the  identity  of  an  officer 
named  Close.  E.  G.  YOUNGER,  M.D. 

ETCHINGS  AND  ENGRAVINGS.  —  I  enclose  a 
description  of  some  coloured  etchings  and 
uncoloured  engravings  now  in  my  possession, 
also  a  number  of  questions  in  reference  to 
them.  The  series  contains  forty  semi-carica- 
ture portraits  —  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
those  published  in  Vanity  Fair— of  well- 
known  celebrities  living  between  the  years 
1814  and  1824,  or  thereabouts.  They  are  in- 
scribed as  "  Drawn  Etch  "  by  Richard  Digh- 
ton,  published  by  T.  McLean,  Haymarket. 
The  persons  represented  are :  Col.  Cook 
(•  Kangkook '),  Capt.  Horace  Seymour,  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  Marquis  of  Worcester,  Lord 
Fife  ('A  Discharged  Fifer'),  Lord  London- 
derry, Mr.  Alsppe  ('  The  Mirror  of  the  Times '), 
Mr.  Liston  (in  'Love,  Law,  and  Physic'), 
Lord  Hill,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Prince  Ester- 
hazy,  Lord  Harrowby,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  Col. 
Jolliffe  ('The  Hero  of  the  Chase'),  an  un- 
named picture  (probably  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester), the  Persian  Ambassador,  Lord  Burg- 
hersh,  Duke  of  Argyle,  Lord  Gwydyr,  Col. 
Lygon  ('  A  Thin  Piece  of  Parliament'),  '  Mr. 
[Edmund]  Kean  as  Lucius  Junius  in  Brutus,' 
Mr.  Hughes  Ball  ('The  Golden  Ball '),  Col. 
Upton,  Lord  Sefton  ('A  Good  Whip'\  Mr. 
Lindsey,  Mr.  W.  Farren  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle, 
Mr.  C.*  Kemble  as  Charles  Surface,  Lord 
Westmoreland  ('An  Impression  of  the  Privy 
Seal'),  Lord  Manners  ('Elegant  Manners'), 
Lord  Alvanly,  Sir  Murray  Maxwell,  K.C.B., 
Dr.  Keate,  Marquis  of  Hertford  ('A  View  of 
Yarmouth'),  Duke  of  Gloucester  ('A  View  of 
Gloucester'),  the  Hon.  George  Lamb,  Lord 
Lake,  General  Bolton,  Lord  Nugent,  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
('The  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance'). 
The  plates  are  10  in.  by  8  in.,  though  some 
are  rather  larger.  All  are  coloured  by  hand. 
Bound  with  them  are  thirteen  portraits  of 
pugilists,  engravings  of  high  character.  All 
are  marked  as  drawn  by  J.  R.  Cruikshank, 
engraved  by  P.  Roberts,  and  published 
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by  Hodgson  &  Co.,  10,  Newgate  Street,  ex- 
cept that  of  "Mr."  John  Jackson,  which  has 
no  signature  of  draughtsman  or  engraver, 
and  was  published  by  W.  Cole,  10,  Newgate 
Street.  All  are  in  fighting  attitude,  but  only 
Jackson  wears  boxing-gloves.  The  years  of 
publication  were  1822-4.  Their  names  are 
James  Ward,  Ben  Burn,  Hickman  ('  The  Gas- 
light Man '),  Daniel  Mendoza,  John  Randall, 
Bill  Neate,  John  Langan,  •'  Mr."  John  Jack- 
son, Thomas  Cribb,  John  Martin,  Richard 
Curtis,  Isaac  Bitton,  and  Garrell('The  Suffolk 
Champion '). 

I  seek  information  as  to  both  series.  How 
far  do  they  lack  completeness?  In  what 
circumstances  was  the  first  series  published  1 
What  of  Richard  Dighton,  whose  name  is  not 
given  in  the  books  of  reference,  though  Robert 
Digh  ton's  is  1  Are  there  many  of  these  pic- 
tures in  existence1?  Do  they  possess  any 
special  interest  to  collectors  ?  Are  they  of 
value  1 

The  whole  series  is  in  remarkably  good 
preservation,  though  many  have  in  the  mar- 
gin been  reduced  from  the  original  size  by 
cutting  down  by  a  stupid  binder.  The 
volume  also  contains,  with  numerous  others, 
an  engraving  of  'The  North-West  View  of 
Westminster  Hall,'  &c.,  from  a  drawing  by 
Thomas  Sandby,  Esq.,  R.A.  This  was  taken 
before  the  removal  of  the  decayed  battle- 
ments and  of  the  coffee-houses  which  con- 
cealed the  sculptured  decorations,  added 
at  the  time  of  the  repairs  in  the  reign  of 
King  Richard  II.  "  Published  April  26,  1808, 
by  John  Thomas  Smith,  No.  31,  Castle  Street 
East,  Oxford  Street.  Engraved  by  Thos. 
Hall."  JNO.  W.  CREED. 

Sydney,  N.S.W. 

CROMWELL'S  DAUGHTERS.  —  Are  any  por- 
traits extant  of  Cromwell's  daughters  ?  Are 
any  descendants  living?  If  I  remember 
rightly,  Richard  Cromwell  never  married,  but 
the  Protector  had  other  sons  besides  several 
daughters.  E.  E.  COPE. 

[Richard  Cromwell  married  on  1  May,  1649, 
Dorothy  Mayor,  or  Major,  and  had  at  least  a  son 
Oliver  (died  1705)  and  three  daughters.  A  descend- 
ant of  Cromwell's  great-granddaughter  Mary  Russell 
inquired  at  8th  S.  viii.  287  concerning  his  ancestress. 
See  also  Waylen's  '  House  of  Cromwell,'  1880.] 

WELSH  FAMILY  QUERIES. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  supply  information  as  to  the  wife  and 
parents  or  Hugh  Jones  (died  1776),  agent  to 
Viscount  Bulkeley,  Beaumam, .  Anglesey, 
whose  son  John  Jones  inherited  the 
Bodednyfed  estate,  Amlwch  ? 

Can  any  one  supply  the  pedigree  of  the 
Joneses  01  Penyrallt,  Beaumaris  ? 


Are  there  any  descendants  of  Benjamin 
Jones,  Mayor  of  Beaumaris  in  1675  ? 

Is  there  any  official  record  of  the  grants 
by  Henry  VIII.  or  James  I.  to  the  family  of 
Capt.  Henry  Jones,  Llangoed,  Anglesey, 
A.D.C.  to  the  Earl  of  Ormonde?  Henry 
Jones  died  in  1690. 

Did  any  of  the  descendants  of  Col.  J. 
Jones,  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesey 
during  the  Commonwealth,  settle  in  Angle- 
sey ?  E.  M.  R. 

GOLDWYER.— Can  any  one  kindly  give  me 
information  respecting  the  parentage  of  the 
following  ladies  ? — 

1.  Isabelle  and  Christian,  wives  of  William 
Goldwyer,  of  Coggeshall,  Essex  ;  will  dated 
26  January,. proved  10  March,  1514/15. 

2.  Mrs.  Jane  Gold  wyere,  widow,  of  Wheatley, 
Oxon  ;  imprisoned  in  the  Clink,  London,  for 
recusancy,  5  December,  1580. 

3.  Bridget,  first  wife,   buried  9  January, 
1602/3,    and    Charity    Moyle,    second    wife, 
married  13  August!^  604,  of  William, Goldwyer, 
first,  of  Somerford,  Hants  ;  buried  23  Decem- 
ber, 1630. 

4.  Sarah,  died   20  October,   1663,  wife  of 
William    Goldwyer,    second,    of    Somerford, 
Hants,  died  16  February,  1677/8. 

5.  Elizabeth,  buried  11  April,  1694,  widow 
of  Henry  Goldwyer,  vicar  of  Christchurch, 
Hants,  1673—1688/9. 

6.  Mary  Smith,  married  18  December,  1690, 
died  3  May,  1738,  wife  of  William  Goldwyer, 
surgeon,  of  Salisbury,  died  29  June,  1748. 

7.  Sarah   Green,    of    Marlborough,   Wilts, 
wife  of  William  Goldwyer,  surgeon,  of  Bristol, 
died  1792. 

8.  Harriet  Grimstead,  of  Yatton,  Somerset, 
died  15  May,  1835,  widow  of  William  Henry 
Goldwyer,  surgeon,  of  Bristol,  died  7  March, 
1820.   '  HENRY  G.  B.  GOLDWYER. 

Kim.berley,  South  Africa. 

GILNEW. —  This  was  a  frequent  Christian 
name  in  the  family  of  McCaw  of  Garrochty, 
Isle  of  Bute,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  It  was  sometimes  spelt  Gilnef. 
I  should  like  to  know  its  meaning  and  any 
other  instance  of  its  use. 

GEO.  WILL.  CAMPBELL. 

Leamington. 

HOME  ALLEY,  LONDON.  —  Can  some  one 
kindly  enlighten  me  as  to  the  exact  where- 
abouts of  Home  Alley,  London,  temp.  Eliza- 
beth ?  It  was  probably  situated  either  in  or 
adjoining  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph  without 
Aldersgate,  which  after  the  Great  Fire  of  1666 
was  united  to  that  of  St.  George,  Botolph 
Lane.  JAMES  TALBOT. 

Sydenham  Road,  Norwood,  South  Australia. 
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DUCHESS  OF  GORDON  IN  BREECHES.— 
In  'Parliament,  Past  and  Present'  (p.  88), 
Wraxall's  '  Memoirs '  are  quoted  to  the  effect 
that  Jane  Maxwell,  Duchess  of  Gordon,  once 
appeared  in  the  Strangers'  Gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  male  attire.  In  which 
of  Wraxall's  many  'Memoirs'  is  the  state- 
ment made,  and  is  there  any  confirmation  of 
it?  J.  M.  BULLOCH.  , 

118,  Pall  Mall. 


THE   MITRE. 
(9th  S.  viii.  324,  493,  531 ;  ix.  174,  334,  397,  496  ; 

x.  192.) 

I  WISH  I  could  pretend  to  the  vast  know- 
ledge of  ecclesiastical  lore  which  F.  DE  H.  L. 
is  so  good  as  to  attribute  to  me;  but  I 
am  quite  sure  that  my  ignorance  is  infi- 
nitely greater  than  my  knowledge.  For 
instance,  I  do  not  know  the  categorical 
answers  to  his  inquiries  at  9th  S.  viii.  532, 
and  therefore  cannot  give  them.  I  do  not 
know  "  the  origin  of  the  mitre,"  nor  "  its 
original  purpose."  Nobody  knows  the  origin 
of  the  mitre,  though  there  are  very  pro- 
bable conjectures.  There  can  be  no  cer- 
tainty in  such  matters ;  still  less  can  there 
be  the  certainty  that  the  mitre  was  not  worn 
in  the  Apostolic  age.  Your  correspondent 
says  that  it  was  certainly  not  worn,  and  that 
haa  it  been  worn  it  would  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  or  in 
St.  Paul's  Epistles.  He  should  oe  more  care- 
ful in  the  use  of  his  auxiliary  verbs.  It 
might  have  been  so  mentioned,  and  he  thinks 
it  ought  to  have  been  so  mentioned,  and 
would  have  been  so  mentioned. 

"Would  have  been"  is  a  dangerous  tense 
to  use  in  controversy,  because,  if  one  is  of  a 
different  opinion,  it  is  just  as  easy  and  just 
as  conclusive  to  say  "  it  would  not."  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
have  been  mentioned  any  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Apostles'  dress,  if,  as  seems 
probable,  the  Christian  priesthood  was  looked 
upon  as  the  natural  ana  appointed  successor 
of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  succeeding  to  their 
office  and  to  their  divinely  appointed 
vestments,  or  at  least  to  the  wearing  of  a 
distinctive  dress.  F.  DE  H.  L.  cannot  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  the  humble  fisherman  in 
a  cope  or  in  a  cap  of  a  particular  shape.  The 
"embroidery"  is  all  his  own.  But  if  that  cope 
and  that  cap  were  the  legitimate  descendants 
of  the  dress  of  the  Aaronical  priesthood,  I 
can  see  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  those 
who  were  the  spiritual  chiefs  of  the  congre- 


gations who  were  God's  chosen  people  in  a 
wider  sense  than  the  Jews  were  wore  also  a 
distinctive  dress,  even  as  their  predecessors 
did,  whatever  may  have  been  its  precise  form 
or  material.  I  am  not  so  much  enamoured 
of  simplicity  in  the  externals  of  religion  as 
your  correspondent  is,  nor,  if  I  may  judge  by 
a  religious  ceremonial  that  lately  took  place 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  will  English  people 
generally  agree  with  him.  He  speaks,  indeed, 
of  simplicity  in  religion  itself  also,  but  as  we 
shall  find  none  to  agree  as  to  where  sim- 
plicity ends  and  embroidery,  material  or 
metaphorical,  begins,  we  had  better  leave 
that  alone  just  now. 

The  answers  then,  far  from  categorical  and 
far  from  certain,  are  :  the  oriain  was  pro- 
bably the  distinctive  dress  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood:  see,  for  the  mitre,  the  pointed 
cap  of  the  Jewish  high  priest,  as  depicted  by 
Calmet,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  are  early  representations  of  bishops 
with  distinctive  caps  without  any  such  points. 
The  original  purpote  of  the  priestly  dress 
was  to  mark  the  separation  (in  their  spiritual 
functions)  of  the  clergy  from  the  laity. 

Let  me  add  my  protest  to  that  of  H.  W.  M. 
against  the  invidious  phrase  "ecclesiastical 
millinery  "  used  by  your  correspondent.  No 
advocate  of  simplicity,  however  rigid,  would 
desire  to  see  the  Holy  Communion  habitually 
celebrated  by  a  man  in  a  fisherman's  garb — 
in  a  pea-jacket,  fisherman's  boots,  and  a 
"  sou'-wester  " ;  but  if  we  are  to  admit  a  dress 
distinctive  of  person  or  office,  a  stitch  more 
or  less,  an  ornament  more  or  less,  or  more  or 
less  richness  of  material  can  make  no  differ- 
ence in  principle ;  and  an  argument  is  not 
realty  strengthened  by  the  use  of  an  oppro- 
brious term.  ALDKNHAM. 


CORNISH  MOTTO  :  "ONE  AND  ALL"  (9th  S.  x. 
168,  252).— With  regard  to  the  Cornish  motto 
"  One  and  all,"  my  impression  is  that  it  origi- 
nated in  the  clannishness  of  Cornishmen,  who, 
however  greatly  they  differ  on  some  points, 
"  one  and  all "  unite  in  defending  Cornwall 
and  its  people  from  the  adverse  criticism  of 
"foreigners."  J.  LORAINE  HEELIS. 

ARMS  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  (9th  S.  ix.  28, 113, 
195 ;  x.  194,  256). — If  a  woman  nobilis  marries 
a  man  of  no  birth,  there  will  be  no  arms  for 
hers  to  be  impaled  with,  and  she  is  precluded 
from  using  even  her  own  ;  also,  if  she  is  an 
heraldic  heiress,  her  children  cannot  use  her 
arms,  unless  by  special  grant.  So,  if  a  man 
of  coat-armour  marries  a  woman  of  no  birth, 
then  she;  not  having  arms  of  her  own  to 
impale  with  his,  cannot  use  his.  The  practice 
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of  women  using  their  husbands'  crests  on 
note-paper  and  silver  is  quite  unjustified,  as 
no  woman  wears  a  helmet.  MERVARID. 

PHILIP  JAMES  BAILEY  (9th  S.  x.  242).— 
There  were  but  few  present,  I  am  told,  con- 
sidering his  former  fame,  at  the  funeral  of 
Philip  James  Bailey,  but  one  of  them  sends 
me  a  copy  of  the  memorial  leaflet  distributed 
to  those  who  were,  which  I  now  forward  to 
the  Editor.  The  hymn  sung  at  the  church 
(St.  Andrew's)  was  one  of  the  poet's  own, 
from  '  Festus ': — 

Call  all  who  love  Thee,  Lord  !  to  Thee, 

Thou  knowest  how  they  long 
To  leave  these  broken  lays,  and  aid 

In  Heaven's  unceasing  song. 

For  the  graveside  that  noblest  of  all  our 
English  hymns,  '  O  God,  our  Help  in  Ages 
Past,'  was  chosen.  C.  C.  B. 

[We  thank  C.  C.  B.  for  the  memorial  leaflet, 
which  we  also  received  from  the  family.] 

EDWARD  MOORE  :  JAMES  MOORE  (9th  S.  x. 
226).— That  Edward  Moore,  the  author  of 
'  Fables  for  the  Female  Sex,'  wrote  the  comedy 
of  '  Gil  Bias '  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted. 
We  have  the  very  trustworthy  testimony  of  his 
contemporary  Richard  Cumberland,  who  in- 
forms us  that '  Gil  Bias '  was  produced  in  1751 
and  '  The  Gamester '  in  1753.  He  also  tells 
us  what  may  now  be  forgotten,  that  it  was 
said  Moore's  wife  assisted  him  in  writing  the 
tragedy  of  'The  Gamester.'  He  married  a 
lady  of  the  name  of  Hamilton,  "  who  had 
herself  a  poetical  turn.  One  specimen  of 
her  poetry  was  handed  about  before  their 
marriage,  and  has  since  appeared  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  1749,  p.  192.  It  was 
addressed  to  a  daughter  of  the  famous  Stephen 
Duck,  and  begins  with  the  following  stanza  : 

Would  you  think  it,  my  Duck,  for  the  fault  I  must 

own, 

Your  Jenny  at  last  is  quite  covetous  grown  ; 
Tho'  millions  if  fortune  should  lavishly  pour, 
I  still  should  be  wretched  if  I  had  not  More. 

His  works  were  printed  in  one  vol.  4to,  1756." 

B.  D.  MOSELEY. 

MINAS  AND  EMPECINADOS  (9th  S.  ix.  188, 349 ; 
x.  257). — While  regretting  to  hear  that  MR. 
F.  ADAMS  has  had  to  undergo  a  very  serious 
surgical  operation,  yet  at  the  same  time  I 
entertain  the  hope  that  he  will  forgive  me 
for  remarking  that  if  he  had  referred  to  other 
authorities,  in  addition  to  the  one  he  has 
named,  for  the  year  in  which  Mina  was  born, 
there  would  have  been,  I  opine,  no  occasion 
for  him  to  assert  that  there  are  "  two  errors  " 
in  my  statements  anent  Mina  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
(9th  S.  ix.  349).  My  information  about  the 
formidable  guerilla  chieftain  was  derived 


from  the  'Nouvelle  Biographie  G^nerale' 
(Paris,  Firmin  Didot  Freres),  wnich  states  that 
Francisco  Espoz  y  Mina  was  "  ne  en  1784, 
dans  un  village  de  la  haute  Navarre,  mort  en 
1835";  and  from  Mr.  Thompson  Cooper's  'New 
Biographical  Dictionary '  (London,  Bell  & 
Sons,  1873),  which  supplies  the  following  data: 
"  Francisco  Espoz  y  Mina,  a  Spanish  general,  born 
in  Navarre  in  1784.  He  became  a  guerilla  chief  at 
the  time  of  the  French  invasion  in  1809.  He  signed 
a  capitulation  (1823)  and  retired  to  England.  In 
1834  he  again  returned  to  Spain  to  oppose  Don 
Carlos." 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  in  question 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that 
there  are  really  many  interesting  anecdotes 
of  Mina  and  his  desperate  followers — men  of 
the  most  dissimilar  professions :  among  the 
leaders  were  friars  and  physicians,  cooks  and 
artisans — related  in  William  Hamilton  Max- 
well's (1795-1850) '  The  Bivouac,' 

HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 
119,  Elms  Road,  Clapham,  S.W 

MONUMENT  TO  GENERAL  CURETON  (9th  S. 
x.  227). — It  may  interest  your  correspondent 
DE  ST.  to  know  that  there  is  a  portrait  of 
this  gallant  officer,  and  another  or  his  death 
at  Ramnagar  in  .a  skirmish  which  preceded 
the  battle  of  Chilian  wallah,  in  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  and  both  on  the  same  page. 
The  exact  date  I  cannot  remember,  but  think 
that  it  was  in  1849.  An  officer  who  was  at 
that  great  battle  told  me  that  Brigadier 
Cureton  had  got  his  cavalry  in  a  defile,  and 
when  striving  to  withdraw  them  he  was  shot 
through  the  heart.  According  to  Murray's 
'  Handbook  of  Shropshire  and  Cheshire,'  the 
monument  in  Caen  stone  to  General  Cureton 
in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Shrewsbury,  was  sculp- 
tured by  Westmacott.  He  was  a  gallant 
soldier,  and  had  seen  a  great  amount  of  ser- 
vice from  his  earliest  youth.  In  my  boyhood 
I  once  saw  a  large  portrait  in  crayons  of  him 
as  a  young  officer.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

I  have  examined  this  monument  this  after- 
noon, and  will,  if  possible,  get  a  photograph 
taken  when  the  light  is  good  enough.  I  can- 
not find  the  sculptor's  name  on  it,  but  in 
Kelly's  '  Directory  '  it  is  said  to  be  the  work 
of  Westmacott.  HERBERT  SOUTHAM. 

Shrewsbury. 

DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  MYTHOLOGY  (9th  S. 
x.  48,  176). — Possibly  the  following  may  be 
of  use :  '  The  Pantheon,  representing  the 
Fabulous  Histories  of  the  Heathen  Gods 
and  Most  Illustrious  Heroes,'  by  Andrew 
Tooke,  AM.,  London,  1774  (the  thirty-sixth 
edition  was  published  in  1831) ;  '  Archseo- 
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logia  Grseca ;  or,  the  Antiquities  of  Greece,' 
by  John  Potter,  D.D.,  Edinburgh,  1804 ; 
'Manual  of  Classical  Literature,'  from  the 
German  of  J.  J.  Eschenburg,  professor  in  the 
Carolinum  at  Brunswick,  with  additions  by 
N.  W.  Fiske,  professor -in  Amherst  College, 
fourth  edition,  seventieth  thousand  (Phila- 
delphia, 1844).  Besides  the  chapters  on  the 
superior  and  inferior  gods,  mythical  beings 
and  heroes,  a  genealogical  table  of  the  gods, 
as  given  by  Mayo,  and  a  page  containing 
lists  of  the  gods  variously  classed,  there  is 
(p.  88)  a  list  of  "  some  of  the  works  which 
go  into  more  full  details  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject [i.e.,  mythology],  or  on  particular  parts." 
ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

"  HOPEFUL  " :  "  SANGUINE  "  (9th  S.  ix.  467  ; 
x.  10).  —  In  Massinger's  '  A  New  Way  to 
Pay  Old  Debts,'  II.  i ,  Wellborn,  replying 
to  Marrall's  taunts  regarding  his  desperate 
fortunes,  exclaims  with  a  brave  show  of 
indignation  and  spirit : — 

'Twill  not  do,  dear  tempter, 
With  all  the  rhetoric  the  fiend  hath  taught  you. 
I  am  as  far  as  thou  art  from  despair  ; 
Nay,  I  have  confidence,  which  is  more  than  hope, 
To  live,  and  suddenly,  better  than  ever. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  illustra- 
tion than  this  of  the  distinct  points  of  view 
implied  in  the  contrasted  terms. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

SIGNS  (9th  S.  x.  169).— It  would  assist  in 
such  an  inquiry  as  this  if  some  sort  of  data 
were  forthcoming  as  to  where  or  in  what 
circumstances  these  curious  signs  have  been 
encountered.  One  suspects  the  "  Blank- 
makers'  Arms "  to  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  mint,  for  a  "blank"  was  a 
piece  of  metal  shaped  for  coining— a  tessera 
pura,  as  Elisha  Coles  gives  it  in  his  Latin- 
English  dictionary,  1755.  The  blankmakers, 
therefore,  though  not  a  distinct  guild,  were 
numerous  enough  to  give  their  name  to  a 
tavern  to  which  they  daily  resorted  for 
refreshment,  and  were  probably  those  who 
after  the  alloyed  metal  had  been  reduced  by 
hammering  to  a  necessary  thickness,  cut  it 
into  blank  pieces  ready  for  the  coiner.'  There 
was  also  a  coin  called  a  "  blank  "  stamped  in 
trance  by  King  Henry  V.  and  worth  eight 
pence— at  least  that  is  the  value  assigned  to 
it  in  both  Bailey's  '  Dictionary '  and  Blount's 

Law  Dictionary,' though  in  Wright's 'Die 
tionary  of  Provincialisms '  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  only  of  the  value  of  fourpence.    The 
word  in  this  case,  however,  is  the  Frencl 
blanc—  anghc&  blank- allusive  originally  t< 
the  whiteness  of  the  coin,  which  was  made  o 
silver,  and  is  not  likely  to  have- had  anything 
to    do    with    the    "Blankmakers'    Arms 


'Bassett's  Pole"  was  probably  the  pole  or 
lestake  which  served  as  a  sign  for  an  ale- 
icuse  kept  by  one  of  the  name  of  Bassett 
— unless,    of    course,   which    is    improbable, 
Bassett    was    a    barber.      It  is  not  an  un- 
common    name     even      to-day,     and      fre- 
quently occurs  as   a  surname — in  one  case 
as  early  as  the  year  1284 — in  the  'Calendar 
of  Letter-Books  of  the  City  of  London.'    A 
Dassett  was  a  short-legged  dog  used  in  un- 
arthing  foxes  and  badgers,  whence  probably 
;he  name,  as  in  the  case  of  "  Talbot."    "  The 
Bull   and   Spectacles "    would   be  merely  a 
asual  combination — perhaps  on  removal  from 
one  house  with  the  sign  of  the  "  Spectacles," 
which  was  a  common  optician's  sign,  derived 
from  the  arms  of  the  Spectacle-makers,  to 
another  distinguished  as  the  "Bull."    "The 
Three  Loggerheads"  was  not,  as  one  might 
uppose,  represented  by  three  heads,  but  by 
two  only,  the  third  being  the  wayfarer  for 
whose  benefit  the  jocose  legend  was  intended, 
just  as  one  has  seen  a  picture  of  two  donkeys, 
with   the  inquiry  underneath,  "  When  shall 
we  three  meet  again?"     Says  the  clown  in 
Twelfth    Night,'  "  How   now,    my  hearts  ! 
did  you  never  see  the  picture  of  '  We  three '  1 " 
An  old  sign  in  Shoreditch  had  a  representa- 
tion of  two  idiotic  heads,  with  the  inscription 
beneath,  "  We  three  loggerheads  be,"  and  I 
believe  the  tavern  still  exists,  though  the 
actual  sign  has  long    ago    disappeared,  at 
57,  Virginia  Road,  Bethnal  Green.    There  is 
a  sketch  of  this  house  in  Creed's  'Tavern 
Signs,'     in     the    British    Museum    Library 
(vol.  xiii.,  I  think).   A  loggerhead  was  origin- 
ally a  "blockhead,"  a  "log-head,"  the  "ger" 
being  added    merely    to    render  it  a  more 
sounding  phrase,  as  in  reduplicated  words 
like   "hugger-mugger."    It  afterwards  ob- 
tained a  different  sense  as  in  the  phrases 
to  fall,  come,  or  go,  to  loggerheads— i.e.,  to 
blows — or  again,  "  to  be  at  loggerheads  "- 
i.e.,  engaged  in  bickerings  or  disputes.     A 
"  posada  "  is  a  Spanish  hotel,  inn,  tavern,  or 
lodging-house.     J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 

"  Blankmaker  is  a  maker  of  the  object 
described  under  sense  9  of  'Blank,  sb.,  in 
the  '  H.E.D.' ;  a  key,  before  it  is  cut  for  the 
wards  of  a  lock,  is,  for  example,  called  a 
blank.  "  Bull  and  Spectacles  "  is  about  as 
explicable  as  "Bull  and  Gate,"  "Bull  and 
Bush,"  "Bull  and  Last,"  "  Bull  and  Mouth," 
"  Bull  and  Garter."  The  theory  of  the  forma- 
tion of  such  signs  advanced  in  'N.  &  Q.' 
(9th  S.  viii.  289)  is  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. 

"  Loggerheads  "  is  a  chip  of  the  old  phrase, 
"  We  three  loggerheads  be,:'  inscribed  by  way 
of  jest  on  a  picture  of  two  foolish  -  looking 
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faces.  This  is  alluded  to  in  '  Twelfth  Night, 
II.  iii.  17,  where,  on  the  entrance  of  the 
clown  while  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  is  con- 
versing with  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew 
exclaims,  "Here  comes  the  fool,"  and  the 
clown  replies,  "  How  now,  my  hearts  !  die 
you  never  see  the  picture  of  'We  three'?' 
In  the  present  day  the  joke  assumes  the 
form  of  a  card,  on  which  are  portrayed  the 
heads  of  two  donkeys  (a  small  mirror  being 
sometimes  affixed),  with  the  legend,  "  When 
shall  we  three  meet  again  ? "  F.  ADAMS. 

Consult  the  Mirror,  vol.  vii. ;  Hone's 
*  E  very-Day  Book,'  i.,  ii.,  and  '  Table  Book ' ; 
Beaufoy's  '  Tokens  ' ;  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
vol.  Ixxxviii. ;  Ackermann's  c  Tokens ' ;  Jour- 
nal of  the  Archaeological  Association,  1853 ; 
Larwood's  '  History  of  Signboards ' ;  "  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  Library  "  ('  Archaeology '), 
1886 ;  Walford's  '  Londonia,'  1879 ;  and 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  1"  S.  ix. ;  4th  S.  xii. 

EVERAKD  HOME  GOLEM  AN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"MALLET"  OR  "MULLET"  (9th  S.  ix.  486; 
x.  93,  173,  193).  —  Regarding  Tewkesbury 
mustard  the  following  may  perhaps  be  of 
interest : — 

"  Old  Fuller  says  that  the  mustard  of  Tewkes- 


shire  Achievements,'  p.  21)  representing  two  ser- 
vants contending  for  the  superiority  01  their  re- 
spective masters.  'My  master,'  exclaims  the  one, 
'  spends  more  in  mustard  than  thine  does  in  beef,' 
while  the  other  rejoins,  '  The  more  saucy  men  his 
followers.'  This,  as  Shakspere  would  say,  was  a 
biting  jest.  In  his  play  of  'Henry  IV.'  (Part  II. 
Act  II.  sc.  iv.)  he  has  praised  the  Tewkesbury  mus- 
tard, and  handed  down  the  proverb  'As  thick  as 
Tewkesbury  mustard  '  as  illustrative  of  the  wit  of 
the  neighbourhood,  strong,  thick,  pungent.  In  times 
past  the  nobles  were  great  farmers,  and  the  Lords 
of  Berkeley  eminently  so.  Not  less,  perhaps,  the 
great  Duke  of  Buckingham  their  neighbour  at 
Thornbury  ;  but  while  the  attention  of  Maurice, 
Lord  Berkeley,  was  given  to  the  rearing  and  feeding 
of  pigs,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  mustard.  A  curious  bandying 
of  the  slang  in  vogue  in  those  days  is  preserved  in 
the  matter  of  a  quarrel  between  these  two  nobles. 
The  Duke  called  Lady  Berkeley  '  a  false  chorle  and 
wiche,'  and  her  husband  '  false  unnatural  Maurice,' 
and  bade  him  '  go  feed  pigs  as  he  did  before,  when 
he  dwelt  at  Portbury,'  wnereupon  Lord  Berkeley 
retorted  in  the  tu  quoque  style,  that  'such  words 
belonged  to  the  Duke  and  his  erledom,  and  that  he 
sent  them  back  again  to  stop  mustard  pottes.'-"- 
Oloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries,  1881,  No.  1,  p.  45, 
Ixxi. 

JUBAL  STAFFORD. 

Edgeley,  Stockport. 

In  'The  Pirate'  (chap,  vi.)  the  following 
expression  occurs,  used  by  Mistress  Barbara 


Yellowley  on  the  occasion  of  the  intrusion 
of  Norna  of  the  Fitful  Head  at  Harfra  in 
the  Shetland  Isles  : — 

" '  Honest  woman  !'  echoed  Baby—'  Foul  warlock 
thief  !  Aroint,  ye  limmer ! '  she  added,  addressing 
Norna  directly ;  '  out  of  an  honest  house,  or  shame 
fa'  me,  but  I  '11  take  the  bittle  to  you.'  " 

An  appended  note  says  : — 

"  The  beetle  with  which  the  Scottish  housewives 
used  to  perform  the  office  of  the  modern  mangle, 
by  beating  newly-washed  linen  on  a  smooth  stone 
for  the  purpose,  called  the  beetling  stone." 

Ignotum  per  ignotius,  it  does  not  tell  us 
exactly  what  the  bittle  was. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

"SENCE":  "SENSE"  (9th  S.  x.  184).— Of 
these  two  forms  sense  appears  to  have  been 
more  common  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries— or  perhaps  I  should  speak 
only  of  the  latter  period — but  sence  is  not 
infrequently  met  with.  In  Warner's  'Albion's 
England '  (1612)  I  fyave  found  sense  only,  but 
the  other  form  may*  occur  also ;  Raleigh,  in 
his  'History'  (1614),  uses  sense;  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  in  the  'Vulgar  Errors  '  (1646),  sence; 
Culpeper  in  'Galen's  Method  of  Physick' 
(1654),  sence ;  Sylvester  in  his  '  Du  Bartas  ' 
(1633),  sense  and  sens-less;  Bacon,  'Natural 
History '  (1664),  sense ;  Marston  (Smith's 
reprint),  sense;  Chapman  in  'All  Fooles' 
(Smith),  sence;  Ramsey,  'Of  Poysons '  (1660), 
sense;  Selden,  'Table- Talk'  (Arber),  sense; 
Lyly,  '  Euphues  '  (Arber),  sence ;  Puttenham, 
'  Arte  of  Englishe  Poesie '  (Arber),  both  sence 
and  sense,  but  the  former  most  frequently.  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  exact 
references,  and  have  given  the  dates  of  such 
works  only  as  I  quote  from  original  editions. 
Smith  and  Arber,  however,  both  follow  the 
original  spelling.  It  is  evident  that  sence 
died  hard.  C.  C.  B. 

CHARLES  II.  IN  WEST  DORSET  (9th  S.  x.  141, 
236). — All  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  have  perused 
MR.  J.  S.  UDAL'S  interesting  communication 
under  this  heading.  What  actually  occurred 
almost  directly  after  the  incidents  in  Sep- 
;ember,  1651,  so  pleasantly  recorded,  may 
found  in  an  old  brochure  entitled  'Col. 
jounter's  Account  of  the  Miraculous  Escape 
of  King  Charles  II.,  6  October,  1651.' 

HARRY  HEMS 
Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

KNURR  AND  SPELL  (9th  S.  ix.  385,  452,  511; 
x.  Ill,  196).— R.  B— R  has  forgotten  the  name 
used  on  Tyneside  for  this  game.  It  is  there 
"  nown  as  "  trippet  and  coit,"  and  in  the 
!.D.  Society's  '  Northumberland  Glossary'  a 
description  of  the  game  will  be  found  under 
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the  heading  'Trippefc.'  May  I  add  to  the 
particulars  given  by  R.  B — R  the  following 
items'?  The  hard -wood  ball  was  called  a 
"  liggy  ";  its  surface  was  scored  with  lines 
for  the  adherence  of  whiting,  and  its  white- 
ness was  maintained  by  carrying  it  in  a  bag 
containing  whiting.  Latterly  a  white  marble 
was  substituted,  but  it  is  still  called  a  "  liggy." 
As  the  ball  sprang  from  the  trippet  its  coit 
was  given  by  the  "striking  implement," 
which  the  player  swung  round  overhead. 
This  driver,  known  as  the  "  buck,"  has  already 
been  accurately  described  (9th  S.  ix.  452). 
Originally  a  hazel  rod  was  used  for  the  handle, 
in  Blatter  days  a  stiff  cane,  and  to  the  end  of 
this  the  "  buck  "  was  spliced,  the  attachment 
being  secured  by  a  sewing  of  waxed  thread. 

In  '  Promptorium  Parvulorum '  '  Trypet ' 
is  defined  Tripula,  trita,  and  in  a  note  Mr. 
Way  suggests  the  identification  of  the  word 
with  the  trippet  used  in  this  game,  referring 
to  Halliwell  under  '  Trip  (5),'  and  to  the  Rev. 
Jos.  Hunter's  '  Hallamshire  Glos.,'  quoted  by 
Halliwell.  As  Mr.  Hunter  describes  the 
game  played  in  a  somewhat  primitive  manner 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  him  :— 

"  Trip,  a  hard  ball  with  a  small  projecting  point, 
made  of  wood,  or  stag's  horn,  or  earthenware,  used 
in  the  game  called  also  trip.  These  balls  are  first 
raised  from  a  drop,  that  is,  a  stone  placed  with  a 
smooth  edge  at  an  angle  towards  the  horizon,  and 
then  struck  with  a  pummel  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
flexible  rod  called  the  trip  stick.  The  game  is  almost 
peculiar  to  the  north  of  England."— Hunter,  'Hal- 
lamshire Glossary,'  1829,  p.  93. 

I  may  add  that  the  game  requires  skill 
attainable  only  after  long  practice.  Boys 
began  to  learn  it  in  their  earliest  years,  and 
juvenile  sets  of  the  apparatus  were  sold  in  the 
north  of  England  until  quite  recently.  Trippet 
and  coit  is  identical  in  every  respect  with 
knurr  and  spell.  R.  OLIVER  HESLOP. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

A  similar  game  was  played  by  every  boy 
in  this  part  of  the  Midlands  (the  Potteries), 
under  the  name  of  "fop,"  till  the  shrinkage 
of  open  spaces  rendered  it  impracticable  The 
projectile,  or  "  fop,"  was  made  of  a  piece  of 
hawthorn,  or  holly  when  obtainable,  whittled 
round  by  a  pocket-knife,  about  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  presenting  a  surface  of  in- 
numerable facets.  In  lieu  of  a  bat  a  "  dog- 
stick  was  used,  a  limber  rod  about  three  felt 
long  inserted  in  a  fir  -  cone  -  shaped  piece  of 
wood  called  a  "dog's  head."  Each  player 
used  his  own  fop,"  and  kept  an  ample  sup- 
ply in  water  to  make  them  heavy  and  pre- 
serve them  from  splitting.  B.  D.  MOSELEY. 

The  game  which  lads  played  in  Derby- 
shire similar  to  knurr  and  spell  is  called 


"shinty"  or  "shindy."  The  "knurrs"  we 
used  were  round  knobs  knocked  off  the  bare 
roots  of  large  trees  in  the  woods,  chiefly  from 
elms,  I  believe.  These  knobs  came  out  of  the 
bark  easily  with  a  judicious  knock  on  one 
side,  and,  being  "  hard  as  flints  "  and  mostly 
nearly  round,  were  admirable  "  knurrs." 
"  Shinty,"  by  the  way,  was  generally  played 
in  a  long  lane,  the  ends  being  the  goals  for  the 
opposing  sides,  the  knurr-drivers  being  hooked 
sticks.  The  game  required  a  considerable 
amount  of  skm  in  driving  the  knurr,  and 
often  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours' 
play  neither  side  had  scored  a  goal.  The 
game  was  most  exciting. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 

"POPPLE"  (9th  S.  x.  208).— In  Gavin  D9U- 
glas's  verse  translation  of  the  '  JEneid,'  which 
was  written  in  1513,  this  word  occurs  several 
times,  in  the  sense  of  spurting  out  or  bubbling 
over.    It  is  used  in   the  passage  in  which 
Achsemenides  describes    the  terrors  of    the 
Cyclops  ('^Eneid,'  iii.  623-6)  :— 
Vidi  egomet  duo  de  numero  cum  corpora  nostro 
Prensa  manu  magna  medio  resupinus  in  antro 
Frangeret  ad  saxum  sanieque  expersa  natarent 
Limina. 

Douglas  gives  this  as  follows  : — 

I  saw  myself,  quhen,  grufflingis  amid  his  cave, 

Twa  bodeis  of  our  sort  he  tuke  and  raif ; 

Intill  his  hiddins  hand   thaim    thrimbillit   and 

wrang, 

And  on  the  stanis  out  thair  harnis  dang, 
Quhill  brane,  and  ene,  and  blude  all  popillit  out. 

In  '^Eneid,'  vi.  296-7,  the  Acheron  flowing 
into  the  Cocytus  is  represented  as 
Popland  and  bullerand  furth  on  athir  hand 
Onto  Cochitus  all  his  slik  and  sand  ; 

and  the  boiling  cauldron  of  vii.  464-6  is  thus 
graphically  portrayed  : — 

The  veschell  may  no  mayr  the  broth  contene, 
But  furth  it  popUs  in  the  fyre  heyr  and  thair, 
Quhill  wp  fleis  the  black  stew  in  the  ayr. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

I  think  Edie  Ochiltree  speaks  of  a  "  pop- 
pling brook  "  in  Scott's  '  Antiquary,'  but  I 
have  not  a  copy  at  hand.  The  surname 
Popplewell  connects  itself  with  the  same 
word.  W.  C.  B. 

In  the  West  Country  "  popple  "  is  the  usual 
name  for  "  pebble."  Newton  Poppleford  is 
Newton  Pebbleford.  OSWALD  J.  REICHEL. 

CECIL  RHODES'S  ANCESTORS  (9th  S.  ix.  325, 
436,  517).— I  was  lately  told  by  an  old  gentle- 
man of  eighty-two,  who  had  lived  in  Islington 
from  birth,  that  Duncan  Terrace  is  built  on 
the  back  part  of  Rhodes's  dairy-farm.  To 
this  effect  Lewis's  'History  of  Islington,' 
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1842  (p.  347),  says  that  the  terrace  was  built 
in  1799,  but  a  noble  continuation  was  formed 
in  1834  on  part  of  the  land  occupied  by  Mr. 
James  Rhodes,  the  large  dairy-farmer.  See 
also  Thomas  Cromwell's  'Walks  through 
Islington,'  1835,  p.  172,  where  it  is  further 
said  that  Rhodes's  "concern  "  was  for  many 
years 

"  carried  on  by  the  family  of  Pullin,  from  whom 
Pullin's  Row,  facing  the  High  Street,  derives  its 
name.. ..«. Much  land  in  the  parish  is  rented  by  Mr. 
Rhodes ;  and  its  abundant  produce  was  long  seen 
in  the  large  hay-stacks  annually  formed  on  that 
part  of  his  premises  which  adjoins  the  south  end 
of  Colebrooke  Terrace  ;  but  many  acres  have  been 
of  late  years  converted  into  brick-fields." 

Harvey  and  Haile,  the  gentleman  alluded  to 
says,  were  the  successors  of  Rhodes,  and  the 
old  farm  bailiffs  cottage,  I  was  told,  still 
stands  in  Duncan  Street,  on  the  left-hand 
side.  J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 

"CoND"  (9th  S.  x.  126,  235).— In  the  useful 
'Lexicon  Technicum'  of  Dr.  John  Harris, 
F.R.S.,  &c.  (my  edition — the  second — dated 
1708,  bears  the  sub-title  of  'An  Universal 
English  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences '),  I 
find  the  word  cond  thus  explained  : — 

"  Cond  or  Conn,  in  the  sea  phrase,  is  to  guide  or 
conduct  the  ship  in  her  right  course  :  He  that  conns 
stands  aloft  with  a  compass  before  him,  and  gives 
the  word  of  direction  to  the  Man  at  Helm  how  to 
steer.  If  the  ship  go  before  the  wind,  or,  as  they 
call  it,  betwixt  the  sheets,  then  the  Word  is  Starboard 
or  Port  the  Helm  (according  as  the  Conder  would 
have  the  Helm  put  to  the  Right  or  Left  Side  of  the 
Ship),  and  then  the  ship  will  always  go  the  contrary 
way.  If  he  say  Helm  a  Mid-ship,  he  would  have  the 
ship  go  right  before  the  wind,  or  directly  between 
her  two  Sheets.  If  the  ship  sail  by  a  Wind,  or  on  a 
Quarter  Wind,  the  Word  is  A-looff!  Keep  your  Luff ! 
fall  not  off!  vere  no  more  !  Keep  her  to  !  touch  the 
Wind !  have  a  cam  of  the  Lee-Latch !  All  which 
Expressions  are  of  the  same  import,  and  only  imply 
that  the  Steersman  should  keep  the  Ship  near  the 
Wind.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  would  have  her  sail 
more  large,  or  more  before  the  Wind,  the  Word  is 
Ease  the  ffelm  !  no  near !  bear  up  !  But  if  he  cries 
Steady  !  it  means  no  more  than  Keep  her  from  going 
in  and  out,  of(making  Yaws  (as  they  call  it),  howso- 
ever she  sails,  whether  large  or  by  a  Wind  ;  and 
when  he  would  have  her  go  just  as  she  doth,  he 
cries,  Keep  her  thus  !  thus,  &c. " 

G.  YARROW  BALDOCK. 
South  Hackney,  N.E. 

THE  IRON  DUKE  AND  THE  DUKE  OF  WEL- 
LINGTON (9th  S.  ix.  466;  x.  11,  73,  156,  172).— 
I  have  a  copy  of  Lloyffs  Register  of  British 
and  Foreign  Shipping  from  1  July,  1840,  to 
30  June,  1841,  being  the  sixth  year  after 
"  Lloyd's  "  was  established.  In  the  Supple- 
ment to  this  volume  is  an  entry  showing  that 
a  barque  named  the  Iron  Duke,  Master  R. 
Jeffares,  of  362  tons  old  measurement  and 


394  tons  new  measurement  (i.e.,  from  1  Jan., 
1836),  built  at  Glasgow,  5th  month  (May), 
1840,  for  Hatrick  &  Co.,  of  Waterford  (or  it 
may  be  Hatrick  &  Waterford),  of  iron, 
intended  to  sail  from  the  Clyde  to  Calcutta, 
surveyed  and  passed  6th  month  (June)  of 
same  year. 

Under  the  name  Duke  of  Wellington  four 
vessels  are  entered — a  steamer  of  335  tons, 
a  sloop  of  39  tons,  a  brig  of  215  tons,  and  a 
schooner  of  90  tons.  The  steamer  was  not  of 
iron,  but  wood.  It  was  built  at  Aberdeen  in 
1829,  was  owned  by  the  "A.  and  L.  St.  C." 
(which  probably  means  the  Aberdeen  and 
London  Steamship  Company),  and  traded 
between  the  two  cities. 

These  extracts  may  not  be  of  great  value, 
but  they  appear  to  prove  two  things — namely, 
(1)  that  an  iron  sailing  barque  was  built  at 
Glasgow  in  the  spring  of  1840  to  which  was 
given  the  name  of  Iron  Duke,  and  that  no 
other  vessel  of  that  name  was  entered  during 
the  year  or  appeared  as  existing  from  a 
previous  year ;  (2r  that  no  iron-  steamer 
named  Duke  of  Wellington  was  known  to 
"Lloyd's  "at  that  date. 

RICHARD  WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  commonly  called  "The  Iron 
Duke  "  in  his  lifetime.  I  remember  well,  on 
the  day  when  the  news  of  his  death  reached 
Shrewsbury,  I  was  standing  on  the  wall  of 
the  playground  of  my  school,  when  my  father, 
passing  up  the  road,  told  me  the  news,  upon 
which  I  called  out  to  my  schoolfellows,  "  The 
Iron  Duke  is  dead."  E.  W. 


have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting 
the  work,  but  I  got  the  reference  from  the 
notice  of  the  Duke  in  the  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.' 
EDMUND  J.  D.  ROUND. 

My  memory  assures  me  that  Wellington 
was  often  referred  to  as  "  The  Iron  Duke " 
during  his  lifetime,  and  that  I  read  some- 
where in  bygone  years  that  the  sobriquet 
came  of  his  having  had  iron  shutters  put  up 
at  Apsley  House  to  protect  the  windows 
in  some  time  of  political  disturbance.  I  do 
not  mention  this  because  I  am  satisfied  with 
the  explanation.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  called  "The 
Iron  Duke"  in  Punch  before  1850.  In  the 
beginning  of  vol.  xiv.  of  Punch — that  is,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1848— in  an  article 
headed  '  The  Duke's  Grammar,'  the  following 
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sentence  will  be  found  :  "  The  Iron  Duke 
rides  down  the  grammar  of  our  language 
with  the  same  daring  with  which  he  rode 
down  the  Old  Guard  at  Waterloo." 

E.  YARDLEY. 

CRADLE  CHIMNEY  (9t41  S.  x.  208).— This  was 
the  oblong  cottage  grate,  suggesting  a  cradle 
in  shape,  and  used  in  "  a  roundabout  fireside." 
It  was  open  on  all  sides,  and  the  members  of 
the  household  sat  around  it,  and  not  merely 
in  front  as  with  the  ordinary  fireplace. 
Chimney,  "  chimlay,"  or  "  chimla  "  was  for- 
merly in  common  use  in  Scotland  for  the 
grate,  fireplace,  or  fireside,  as  well  as  for  "  the 
turret  raised  for  conveyance  of  the  smoke." 
The  mantelpiece  was  known  as  the  "  chimla- 
brace,"  and  Burns,  in  the  first  '  Epistle  to 
Davie,'  adverts  to  the  "  chimla-lug  " : — 
While  frosty  winds  blaw  in  the  drift, 

Ben  to  the  chimla-lug, 
I  grudge  a  wee  the  great  folk's  gift 

That  live  sae  bien  and  snug. 

This  is  a  parallel  to  the  "  chimney  corner  "  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  the  "  chimley  nuik  " 
of  Ben  Jonson's  '  Sad  Shepherd,'  I.  ii. 

Jamieson,  in  the  '  Scottish  Dictionary,' 
quotes  the  following  account  of  the  round- 
about fireside  from  Pennecuik's  '  Description 
of  Tweeddale,'  ed.  1815  :— 

"  A  circular  grate  placed  upon  the  floor  about  the 
middle  of  the  kitchen,  with  a  frame  of  lath  and 
plaster,  or  spars  and  matts  [sic],  suspended  over  it, 
and  reaching  within  about  five  feet  of  the  floor,  like 
an  inverted  funnel,  for  conveying  the  smoke ;  the 
whole  family  sitting  round  the  fire  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  inverted  funnel." 

Jamieson  adds  from  his  own  observation  : — 

"  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  the  grate  carried 
so  far  out  as  the  middle  of  the  kitchen :  it  is  usually 
on  one  of  the  gable  ends,  the  wall  forming  a  back  to 
the  seat  which  is  immediately  behind  the  fire.  In 
many  instances  the  roundabout  is  formed  by  a  square 
projection  from  the  gable." 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

FLINT  :  FERREY  (9th  S.  x.  87, 177).— Between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  ago  a  small  steel  imple- 
ment, similar  to  the  "ferrey"  described  by 
MR.  GODSAL,  was  used  by  the  Aberdeenshire 
ploughmen  and  other  agricultural  labourers 
when  they  wished  to  strike  a  light  on  a 
flint  for  their  pipes.  It  was  designated  a 
"fleerish,"  and  every  one  who  smoked  was 
supposed  to  carry  in  his  pocket  a  "  flint  and 
fleerish,"  with  a  supply  of  "match"  or  touch 
paper.  The  latter  was  brown  paper  which 
had  been  dipped  in  a  strong  solution  of  salt- 
petre and  then  dried.  The  back  of  a  pocket- 
knife  was  sometimes  made  to  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  "  fleerish  "  when  the  latter  was 
u°fc  a]failaDle-  I  never  heard  any  opinion 
hazarded  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  word 


"  fleerish,"  and  am  not  in  a  position  to  say 
whether  it  had  or  had  not  a  common  origin 
with  "ferrey."  I  may  add  that  the  tinder-box 
was  not  known  in  those  parts  ;  that  the  peat 
fires  were  kept  alive  over  nights  ;  and  that 
tucifer  matches  did  not  make  their  appear- 
ance until  the  early  forties. 

ALEXANDER  PATERSON. 
Barnsley. 

CROLLY  FAMILY  (9th  S.  viii.  484  ;  ix.  152).— 
I  am  now  able  to  throw  some  light  on  my  own 
query,  for  in  the  recently  published  '  Stuart 
Papers '  (p.  105)  it  is  stated  that  permission 
was  granted,  from  St.  Germains,  24  August, 
1695,  for  Lady  Ann  Gordon,  wife  of  Sir  Miles 
Crouly,  to  be  naturalized  in  France.  Her 
father  was  married  about  1640  and  died  in 
1653.  As  Stanislas  Leszczynski  was  born 
in  1677,  it  is  very  difficult  (if  not  impossible) 
to  understand  how  the  Countess  de  Crolly 
can  have  been  his  grandmother.  I  should 
still  like  to  know  whether  the  Countess  had 
issue.  J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

118,  Pall  Mall. 

"OFTEN  HAVE  I  SEEN"  (9th  S.  x.  208).— I 
cannot  tell  J.  A.  R.  who  wrote  these  lines, 
but  I  sincerely  hope  it  was  not  Keble.  There 
must  needs  be  young  trees,  or  some  day  there 
will  be  no  old  ones  ;  and,  charming  as  it  may 
be  to  be  protected  by  the  shadow  of  some 
ancient  monarch  of  the  glade,  the  shadow  of 
a  sapling  is  not  unwelcome,  while  the  fact 
of  its  being  "  all  foliage  and  all  green "  is 
creditable  to  it  now,  and  augurs  well  for  the 
future.  In  a  thunderstorm  the  stripling 
would  give  us  safer  shelter  than  the  veteran  : 
let  no  man  despise  its  youth. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

CARLYLE,  COLERIDGE,  AND  SWINBURNE 
(9th  S.  x.  189).  —  Mr.  Swinburne  handles 
Carlyle  severely  in  three  sonnets  included  in 
1  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  and  other  Poems,' 
1882.  In  the  first  two,  entitled  'After 
looking  into  Carlyle's  Reminiscences,'  he 
disparages  the  philosopher's  views  of  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth,  and  Charles  Lamb, 
dwelling  particularly  in  the  second  on  the 
phenomenal  gentleness  of  "our  life-unspotted 
Lamb."  The  third  sonnet  of  the  group  is 
called  'A  Last  Look,'  and  is  uncommonly 
frank  and  caustic  in  its  estimate  of  Carlyle's 
transcendentalism.  Apart  from  their  key- 
note all  three  sonnets  have  strength  and 
grace  of  form,  and  the  passage  in  the  first  of 
them  devoted  to  Coleridge, 
Whose  eyes  grew  dim  with  straining  toward  the  sun, 
is  a  brilliant  and  memorable  tribute. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 
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THE  CORONATION  CANOPY  (9th  S.  x.  189).— 
This  might  have  been  held  at  the  coronatioi 
of  George  I,  20  October,  1714,  by  the  Baron 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  but  it  seems  to  hav 
been  the  perquisite  of  the  Dean  of  West 
minster,  an  office  then  filled  by  Franci 
.  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Eochester,  one  of  th 
most  remarkable  men  of  that  day.  In  th 
memoir  of  him  in  '  Lodge's  Portraits '  it  i 
stated  :— 

*"«7 is  Customary  after  a  Coronation  for  the  Dean 
ot   Westminster  to  present  to  the  sovereign  th 
canopy  and   chair  of  state  used   by  him  on   tha 
occasion,  which    are  the  Dean's  perquisites.    H< 
ottered  them  to  George  the  First  accordingly,  and 
lor  the  hrst  time  in  the  annals  of  Coronations  the\ 
were  refused.    Atterbury's  haughty  spirit  instantly 
took  fare ;  and  he,  whose  affection  to  the  succession 
*  i     urU8,e  of  Hanover  was  already  at  the  bes 
but  doubtful,  seems  from  that  hour  to  have  becomi 
one  of   its    most   determined   enemies."— Cabine 
Edition,  vol.  vn.  p.  123. 

In  the  notice  of  Atterbury  in  'Alumn 
Westmonasterienses'  (1852)  the  writer,  com 
mentmg  on  this  action,  observes  :  "  The  King 
[i.e.,  George  I.]  from  the  first  treated  him 
with  marked  incivility  and  openly  slighted 
a  courteous  offer  made  by  him  after  the  coro- 
nation" (p.  187).  This,  however,  does  not 
exactly  answer  the  question  as  to  the  Barons 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  having  the  privilege  of 
holding  the  canopy,  or  of  the  privilege  passing 
mto  other  hands,  but  it  is  very  interesting. 
I  he  bishop's  attachment  to  the  House  "of 
Hanover  was  very  slight  at  any  time,  if  it 
ever  had  an  existence.  There  is  the  story  of 
his  wishing  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  in 

V1.4  to^£°  out  in  nis  lawn  sleeves  and  pro- 
claim King  James  III. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

For  a  great  deal  of  information  of  an  inter- 
esting nature  on  this  subject  see  an  article 
in   the  Connoisseur  for  July  by  Mr   Crake 
of  Hastings  Museum.  W.  E.  WILSON 

Hawick. 

FREUND  HEIN  (9*  S.  x.  128).  -  Consult 
the  article  Hem'  in  Grimm's  'Deutsches 
Worterbuch,'  4  vol.  ii.  p.  884.  Originally  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  surname  of  the  devil, 
like  "Old  Harry"  (Fielding,  'Tom  Jones,' 
6,  viii.  ch.  ix.)  and  "  the  Lord  Harry."  The 
form  '  Freund  Hein  "  and  its  application  to 
death  appear  to  be  owing  to  Matthias 
Claudius,  who  used  it  first  about  1774.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  Hamburg 
medical  practitioner,  Anton  Hein,  who  was 
the  butt  of  the  periodicals  of  his  town  from 
1760  to  1770  (see  Godeke,  'Grundriss,'  p.  631) 
so  that  these  railings  may  have  suggested 
the  name  to  our  Wandsbeck  poet ;  it  may 


also  be  that  the  coincidence  of  the  doctor's 
name  with  the  long-existing  nickname  of  the 
old  patriarch  tickled  him  into  forging  it. 

G.  KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 

This  personification  of  death  was  first 
introduced  by  Matthias  Claudius  (a  very 
popular  poet,  who  died  at  Hamburg  in 
1815)  at  some  time  subsequent  to  1774,  and 
was  soon  adopted  by  Lessing,  Musseus 
(the  narrator  of  '  Volksmarchen,'  or  folk- 
tales, which  first  appeared  in  178?,),  Gotter, 
and  others.  Hein  is  an  abbreviation  in 
Low  German  and  in  Dutch  for  Heinrich 
and  Henderik.  According  to  Godeke,  Clau- 
dius seems  to  have  applied  the  name  Freund 
Hain  or  Hein  originally  not  in  a  met? 
phorical  sense,  but  to  a  physician  of  Ham- 
burg called  Anton  Hein  (s.  Weigand's 
'Deutsches  Worterbuch,'  i.  670).  See  also 
the  celebrated  woodcut  '  Der  Tod  als  Freund ' 
of  Alfred  Bethel  (who  died  at  Diisseldorf  in 
1859).  +  H.  KREBS. 

EARL  DARSY  (9th  S.  x.  209). —Sir  Conyers 
d'Arcy,  of  Hornby  Castle,  co.  York,  grandson 
of  Sir  Arthur  d'Arcy,  second  son  of  Thomas, 
Lord  d'Arcy  (attainted  and  executed  20  June, 
1538),  was,  as  a  result  of  a  petition,  summoned 
to  Parliament  in  1641  as  Lord  Darcy.  He 
died  in  1653,  having  had  by  Dorothy  his 
wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Belasyse,  of 
Newborough,  six  sons  and  seven  daughters. 
The  eldest  son,  Conyers  d'Arcy,  was  created 
Earl  of  Holderness  in  1682.  The  title,  accord- 
ing to  Beatson,  became  extinct  in  1777.  In 
the  'Peerage  of  England,'  1710,  the  arms 
are  described  as  "Azure,  seme  of  Cross- 
roslets,  and  three  Cinquef oils  Argent."  If 
SOMERSETSHIRE  will  send  me  his  address 
[  shall  be  pleased  to  lend  him  my  copy  of 
the  'Peerage  of  England.'  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine  of  1778  has  the  following  obituary 
notice  on  p.  238  : — 

"  May  16.  Rt.  Hon.  Robert  D'Arcy,  E.  of  Holder- 
nesse,  Lord  D'Arcy,  Lord  Warden  and  Admiral  of 
he  Cinque  Ports,  Governor  of  Dover-castle,  Lord 
lieutenant  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
Vice  Admiral  of  the  same,  Keeper  of  the  Liberty 
and  Forest  of  Richmond,  Constable  of  Middleham 
Castle  in  Y  orkshire,  and  a  Governor  of  the  Charter- 
house." 

HERBERT  SOUTHAM. 
Innellan,  Shrewsbury. 

MOURNING  SUNDAY  (9th  S.  ix.  366,  390,  497  ; 
c.  72,  155). — In  New  Brunswick — probably 
n  other  parts  of  Canada — mourners  "  appear 
ut "  at  church  the  Sunday  after  the  funeral, 
f  a  Sunday  or  holy  day  of  obligation  fall 
etween  the  death  and  the  funeral,  even 
Catholics  often  neglect  Mass.  Priests  at 
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least  protest ;  I  think,  often  in  vain.  So 
with  the  newly  married  :  they  go  not  to 
church  for  a  Sunday  or  two  after  setting  up 
at  home— if  the  day  be  wet,  for  instance- 
not  until  they  show  themselves  with  some 
formality;  then  they  have  "appeared  out, 
and  have  allowed  the  provincial  gossips  to 
call.  W.  F.  P.  S. 

I  have  always  understood  that  this  custom 
arose  from  the  days  when  mourners  attended, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  Mass  for  the  dead 
after  a  burial.  The  habit  of  sitting  during 
the  Psalm  in  the  Burial  Office  I  have  noticed, 
and  striven  against,  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
and  county  Durham.  FRED.  G.  ACKERLEY. 

British  Vice-Consulate,  Libau,  Russia. 

The  custom  referred  to  is  prevalent  in 
Jersey.  If  full  information  is  desired  I  shall 
be  glad  to  forward  the  address  of  a  friend 
who  will  doubtless  acquiesce  with  the  request. 

THALASSA. 

"  ODOUR  OF  SANCTITY  "  (9th  S.  viii.  483  ; 
ix.  54).— Dr.  Brewer  has  a  note  under  this 
heading  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and 
Fable'  and  also  in  'The  Reader's  Handbook.' 
In  the  book  last  mentioned  a  passage  con- 
taining the  words  is  given  from  Sir  T. 
Malory's  'History  of  Prince  Arthur.' 

CHRISTIAN  LARKIN. 

Liverpool. 

BURIAL-PLACES  OP  PEERS  (9th  S.  x.  149).— 
Henry  Stawel  Bilson  Legge,  Lord  Stawel, 
my  great-grandfather,  was  buried  at  Hinton 
Ampner,  near  Alresford,  co.  Hants,  on  1  Sep- 
tember, 1820.  SHERBORNE. 

"  WHIPPING  THE  CAT  "  (9th  S.  x.  205).  —  I 
well  remember  having  two  of  these  itinerant 
tailors  —  father  and  son  —  in  our  house  in 
South  Notts,  sometimes  for  days  together. 
The  old  man  was  a  great  Radical — had,  ] 
believe,  been  a  Chartist — and  I  owe  my  first 
introduction  to  politics  to  him.  One  phrase 
of  his  that  must  have  referred  to  events 
happening  before  my  time  made  a  greal 
impression  on  my  childish  mind.  He  spoke 
of  "  Prince  Polygon  and  the  King  of  the 
Bellygans,"  and,  fresh  from  'The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,'  I  was  somewhat  alarmed,  unti 
my  father  explained  that  not  Apollyon,  bui 
Polignac  was  meant.  C.  C.  B. 

PRE-CELTIC  BRITAIN  (9th  S.  x.  227).— In  the 
place-names  of  my  native  Galloway  there  i 
certainly  (as  SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL  ha. 
pointed  out)  a  trace  of  the  Iverian  or  pre 
Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  grea 
authority  of  Prof.  Rhys  supports  the  theory 


that  this  primeval  people  was  akin  to  the 
ancient Aquitanians  and  the  modern  Basques; 
lence  that  certain  Basque  forms  should  be 
bund  surviving  in  the  topography  of  the 
country.  The  only  example  I  can  recall  is 
Urr,  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  a  parish  named 
rom  the  river  of  the  same  name.  "  Ur,"  says 
i>kene,  in  his  '  Celtic  Scotland,' "  is  the  Basque 
word  for  water,  and  analogy  would  lead  us  to 
recognize  it  in  the  rivers  called  Oure,  Urr, 
Ure,  Urie,  Orrin,  and  Ore." 

D.  OSWALD  HUNTER-BLAIR,  O.S.B. 
Fort  Augustus. 

Canon  Isaac  Taylor,  in  'Words  and  Places ' 
(1885),  says  :— 

"The  philological  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
this  people  [Silurians,  Iberians,  or  Euskarians]  in 
our  own  islands  is  but  faint,  being  limited  to  some 
naif -dozen  names  such  as  Caithness,  Hibernia, 
Britain,  and  Siluria." 
And  on  an  earlier  page  (39)  :— 

"The  name  Br-itan-ia  contains,  it  would  seem, 
the  Euskarian  suffix  etan,  the  plural  of  an,  the  suf- 
fixed locative  preposition,  or  sign  of  the  locative 
case.  We  find  this  suffix,  which  is  used  to  signify 
a  district  or  country,  in  the  names  of  most  of  the 
regions  known  to,  or  occupied  by,  the  Iberic  race. 
It  occurs  in  Aqu-itan-ia  or  Aquitaine,  in  Lus-itan-ia, 
the  ancient  name  of  Portugal,  in  Maur-etan-ia,  '  the 
country  of  the  Moors,'  as  well  as  in  the  names  of 
very  many  of  the  tribes  of  ancient  Spain,  such  as 
the  Cerr-etan-i,  Aus-etan-i,  &c." 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  earlier  inhabi- 
tants than  any  Aryan  race  have  left  traces 
of  their  language  in  British  and  Irish  place- 
names,  and  particularly  in  the  names  of 
rivers.  A  case  in  point  is  to  be  seen  in  those 
river-names  which  have  for  their  root  the 
prehistoric  word  Tarn.  Such  are  Thames 
(Latin,  Tamisia ;  French,  Tamise  ;  Italian, 
Tamigia),  Tamar,  Taff,  Tavy,  and,  I  suppose, 
also  Towy,  Dovey,  Dove,  &c.  So  far  as  one 
can  judge  from  the  character  of  those  rivers 
"tarn"  meant  swift.  MR.  STABLEFORTH 
should  consult  Principal  John  Rhys's  '  Celtic 
Britain '  and  '  Welsh  Philology.' 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

See  Skene, '  Celtic  Scotland,'  second  edition, 
vol.  i.  p.  216,  and  Elton,  '  Origins  of  English 
History,'  second  edition,  1890,  pp.  158-62. 
Skene  derives  the  river-names  Oure,  Urr,  Urie, 
Orrin,  and  Ore  from  the  Basque  Ur=water  ; 
but  Elton  (p.  150)  says,  "  It  still  seems  to  be 
agreed  that  nothing  can  be  made  of  the 
matter."  Elton,  quoting  Prof.  John  Rhys, 
gives  Mona,  Monmouth,  Mynwy,  as  name- 
relics  of  pre-Celtic  tribes. 

DAVID  DA  VIES. 
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"BABIES  IN  THE  EYES"  (9th  S.  ix.  405,  516 
x.  56,  195). — Flaubert  alludes  to  this  pheno 
menon  with  characteristic  originality  in 
'  Madame  Bo  vary.'  He  is  describing  the  earlj 
married  life  of  Charles  and  his  unfortunat 
spouse : — 

"  Vus  de  si  pres,  ses  yeux  lui  paraissaient  agrandis 
surtout  guana  elle  ouvrait  plusieurs  fois  de  suit 
ses  paupieres  en  s'6veillant :  noirs  a  1'ombre  et  blei 
fence"  au  grand  jour,  ils  avaient  comme  des  couche 
de  couleurs  successives,  et  qui,  plus  epaisses  dan 
le  fond,  allaicnt  en  s'eclaircissant  .;ers  la  surface  d 
I'email.  Son  ceil,  a  lui,  se  perdait  dans  ces  pro 
fondeurs,  et  il  s'y  voyait  en  petit  jusqu'aux  epaules 
avec  le  foulard  qui  le  coiffait  et  le  haut  de  st 
chemise  entr'ouvert."— C.  v. 

T.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 

This  is  the  point  of  Thomas  Little's  im 
promptu  beginning 

Look  in  my  eyes,  my  lady  fair. 

CHRISTIAN  LARKIN. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Student's  History  of  the  Greek  Church.    By  the  Rev. 

A.  H.  Hore,  M.A.    (Parker  &  Co.) 
THERE  has  been  a  growing  feeling  for  a  long  time 

east  that  if  the  alienated  branches  of  the  Church 
atholic  are  ever  to  be  brought  into  union,  the 
rapprochement  is  more  likely  to  take  place  between 
the  Anglican  and  Greek  Communions  than  any 
others.  Quite  recently  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople was  able  to  assure  such  a  representative 
Churchman  as  Bishop  Wordsworth  of  Salisbury 
that  "communion  and  union  were  sincerely  desired 
on  both  sides  " ;  and  at  the  Old  Catholic  conference 
at  Bonn  in  1875,  when  a  number  of  Oriental  theolo- 
gians took  counsel  with  their  Western  brethren, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  learned  Dr.  Dollinger, 
it  was  agreed  on  both  sides  that  the  clause  of  the 
Creed  which  chiefly  kept  them  asunder  — the 
"  Filioque  "  clause,  which  insists  upon  the  Proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit  "  from  the  Son  "  as  well  as 
from  the  Father — had  been  irregularly  added  to  the 
Nicene  formulary.  There  was  no  valid  reason, 
therefore,  why  this  unhappy  cause  of  dissension 
should  not  be  relegated  to  the  category  of  things 
undefined  and  unessential.  Mr.  Here's  book  comes 
opportunely,  giving  the  history  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  will  enable  many  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
discipline  and  doctrines  of  the  venerable  Communion 
which  in  many  respects  approximates  to  our  own. 

The  author,  who  has  shown  himself  to  be  an 
indefatigable  student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  has 
already  written  a  larger  work  dealing  with  the 
same  subject,  which  has  been  favourably  received 
by  the  Eastern  Church  itself  as  a  candid  and  well- 
informed  presentment  of  its  case.  Accordingly, 
this  more  popular  account  comes  to  us  with  valid 
credentials,  and  may  be  accepted  as  trustworthy 
and  authentic.  Some  minor  statements  in  the 
introductory  chapter  are  open  to  criticism.  The 
"ambpn,"  or  raised  desk,  can  hardly  t>e  derived 
from  dva/foi'vco,  though  this  has  of  ten  been  asserted; 
it  is  rather  akin  to  Lat.  umbo(ii)  and  our  "navel," 
as  Curtius  haa  shown.  Still  leas  is  that  compound 


Greek  verb  capable  of  yielding  "  bema,"  as  implied 
(p.  6).  Then  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  Mr.  Hore  means  by  saying  (p.  18)  "in  the 
Latin  Church  the  Mass  (=Missaff,  offering)."  More- 
over, there  should  be  added  to  the  errata  O.KOIJ 
(p.  202)  for  aKoy,  which  the  sense  requires.  We 
hoped  to  find  something  to  clear  away  the  atmo- 
sphere of  mystery  which  shrouds  that  enigmatical 
personage  St.  George,  but  it  remains  undispelled. 

The  Registers  of  Ryton,  in  the  County  of  Durham.— 
Marriages,  1581-1812.  Transcribed,  indexed,  and 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Johnson  Baily.  (Sunderland, 
Hills  &  Co.) 

WE  are  always  glad  to  notice  the  printing  of  a 
parish  register  when  it  is  edited  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Till  modern  times  such  documents  were 
treated  with  contempt  by  almost  every  one  except 
a  few  antiquaries,  and  even  in  quite  recent  days 
we  have  known  of  their  being  lost  by  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  preserve  them  with  the  utmost 
care.  When  such  things  happen  it  is  not  easy  to 
speak  too  strongly,  for  these  precious  documents 
are  the  only  title-deeds  of  the  poor,  and  on  that 
account  should  have  all  possible  care  bestowed 
upon  them.  There  is  another  reason  also  :  the 
ancestors  of  many  of  the  most  noteworthy  persons 
in  our  colonies  and  America  are  among  the  peasants 
of  our  country  villages^  We  need  not  say  that  as 
psychology  progresses  the  pedigrees  of  such  men  will 
nave  great  scientific  as  well  as  sentimental  value. 

We  have  here,  as  it  seems,  without  a  break,  the 
marriages  which  took  place  for  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  what  are  so  often 
left  out,  the  names  or  the  witnesses  from  1754.  This 
is  a  most  important  factor,  for  these  names  often 
afford  suggestions  as  to  kinship  of  which  further 
research  may  give  direct  proof. 

Many  persons  bearing  the  names  of  the  great 
Northern  families  occur  here.     We  have  Grays, 
ETenwicks,  Forsters,  and  Grahams  in  plenty,  several 
rlerons  and  Swinburnes,  with  an  occasional  Glad- 
stone.   We  are,  indeed,  compelled  to  assume  that 
there  must  have  been  a  continuous  inflow  of  Scotch- 
men from  across    the   Border.     Sixteen    families 
whose  names  begin  with  Mac  occur,  and  any  one 
who  has  read,  as  we  have  done,  the  whole  of  the 
carefully  prepared  index,  must  have  come  upon 
many  others— Glendinning  is  one  example— which 
almost  certainly  point  to  a  Scottish  origin.    Some 
of  the  names  are  very  strange.    Pigg,  Brewhouse, 
ind  Quack  we  do  not  remember  to  have  come  upon 
before.    Greenay  is  indexed  under  Greno.    Is  not 
his  a  mistake?    Greeuhay  and  Greenhoe  still  exist 
s  separate  surnames,  or  did  so  very  recently,  in  h  r 
Northern  shires. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  name 
re  such  as  are  in  use  to-day,  and  uncommon  ones 
erived  from  the  Old  Testament  are  very  rare ; 
mong  them,  however,  are  Bathsheba  Lambert, 
married  in  1746,  and  Tamar  Hunter  in  1776.  As 
le  latter  lady  was  married  by  licence,  we  may 
ssume  that  her  people  held  a  position  of  some 
mportance. 

ALTHOUGH  the  war  has  long  been  over,  and  the 
ressure  upon  reviews  might  be  supposed  to  be 
ast,  no  more  space  than  previously  is  left  for 
rticles  on  literature  or  art.  In  a  quite  excellent 
umber  of  the  Fortnightly  there  is  scarcely  an 
rticle  that  must  not  be  regarded  as  political  or 
controversial,  German  rancour  towards  England 
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seems  to  be  the  subject  most  in  evidence.    Max 
Nordau's    'Conditions   of   Success,'   Mr.  Richard 
Davey's  'Yet  a  Few   More   French   Facts,'   Mr. 
Claude  Phillips's  '  Impressions  of  the  Bruges  Exhi- 
bition,' and  Mr.  Firth's  '  The  Bodleian  Library'  are 
all   the   contents    to   which   we  can  refer.     Max 
Nordau  would  include  ambition  with  "  the  daily 
bread  and  the  woman"  as  the  incentives  to  human 
effort  among  men  raised  above  the  level  of  animality. 
This  view  is   specially  illustrated  from  America, 
where  ambition  is  most  widespread,  and  the  aurea 
mediocritas  has  the  fewest  partisans.    The  article 
is  a  quaint  piece  of  paradox.    Mr.  Claude  Phillips  is 
largely  occupied  with  JanVan  Eyck  and  his  followers, 
and  Mr.  Davey  with  the  utterances  of  M.  Thiers. 
Mr.   Davey   deals   incidentally  with  the   present 
position  of  the  French  Government  with  regard 
to  Church  and  State.    The  most  valuable  contri- 
bution of  all  is  Mr.  Firth's  on  the  Bodleian,  which 
repays  careful  study.— In  the  Nineteenth  Century 
and  After  things  are  little  better.     Literature  is 
represented  only  by  a  crude  article  on  Jane  Austen 
by  Mr.  Lord,  a  writer  who  thrust  himself  recently 
into  a  position  of   more   publicity  than  dignity. 
Sir  Robert  Anderson  continues  his  theorizing  con- 
cerning '  Professional  Criminals,'  which  again  is  a 
subject  unsuited  to  pur  columns.    The  critical  por- 
tion of  the  review  is  occupied  entirely  with  '  The 
Education  Bill.'    In  her  '  In  Danish  and  Russian 
Old- Age  Homes'   Miss  Edith  Sellers  shows  that 
both  Denmark  and  Russia  turn  to  better  account 
than  England  the  money  spent  on  aged  poor.    In 
the  very  worst  of  the  town  homes  "  life  smacks  of 
paradise  compared  with  life  in  the  day-room  of  our 
London  workhouse."     Yet  the  cost  in  England  per 
head  is  higher  than  in  either  Denmark  or  Russia. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  from  Mrs.  Walter  Creyke's 
'  Spa  and  its  English  Associations '  that  so  early  as 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Spa  was  in  repute  with 
English  travellers.     The  article  has  pleasant  his- 
torical and  antiquarian  interest.    Among  residents 
in  Spa  appears  to  have  been  Charles  II.   in  the 
period  of  his  wanderings.    The  Earl  of  Mayo  has 
an  article  on  '  Swedish  Trout  Fishing.'— In  the  Pall 
Mall  Capt  P.  H.  Fawcett  recommends  Morocco  as 
'  A  New  Touring  Ground.'     Portions  of  Morocco 
are   familiar   enough    to    the    travelled    English- 
man, and    Tangier  is   a  popular  wintering  -  place 
and  has  European   hotels.      It   is   not,  however, 
specially  African.    An  excursion  into  the  heart  of 
Morocco   is   another   matter,    and   is   not   to   be 
commended  to  the  average   globe-trotter.     Capt. 
Fawcett  shows  some  admirable  illustrations  from 
photographs.    Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew's  '  Impres- 
sions of  London  and  Londoners  in  Coronation  Year ' 
is,  of  course,  highly  interesting  and  valuable.    In 
common  with  many  other  visitors  to  our  shores,  he 
is  impressed  with  admiration  for  the  conduct  oi 
our  police.     Mr.  A.  W.  Jarvis  tells  'The  Strange 
Story  of  the  Beautiful  Miss  Walpole,'  which  is  illus- 
trated by  Reynolds  prints.    Mr.  Holt  Schooling's 
article  on  '  Gesture  and  Facial  Expression '  invites 
the  reader   to   take   part   in  a  competition.     'A 
Mystery  of  the  South  Seas '  has  archaeological  value. 
Part  II.  of  'As  Others  See  Us'  continues  anony- 
mous.    '  The  Dangers  of  the  Alps '  speaks  of  light- 
ning as  one  of  the  most  capricious  of  storm  perils, 
and  narrates  some  of  its  strange  freaks.— No.  II.  in 
'  Prospects  in  the  Professions '  in  the  Cornhill  deals 
with  the  Bar,  and  gives  particulars  with  which 
many  are  necessarily  familiar,  since  every  other 
man  in  London  society  seems  to  be  a  barrister,  but 


by  which  some,  doubtless,  may  profit.  No.  III.  of 
Dr.  Garnett's  '  Alms  for  Oblivion '  is  occupied  with 
the  minor  writings  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown, 


of  which  an  appreciative  account  is  given.  Mr. 
C.  Oman  has  some  amusing  illustrations  on  the 
'  Writing  of  English  Verse.'  '  With  George  Wither 
in  Hampshire '  is  readable,  and  some  good  things 
are  said  about  the  delightful,  but  too  prolific  poet. 
We  doubt,  however,  whether  Mr.  Sidgwick  is  quite 
enough  of  an  enthusiast.  Sir  WilliamTjaird  Clowes 
describes  a  remarkable  '  Adventure  in  Saint  Vin- 
cent.' '  Some  Peasant  Women '  is  a  pleasant  article 
of  an  unfamiliar  type.— In  Longmans  Mr.  Lang  has 
a  good  deal  to  say  in  '  At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship '  on 
our  new  Academy.  From  this  he  diverges  to  six- 
penny novels  with  a  passing  suggestion  of  a  "  six- 
penny academy."  Thence  we  pass  to  cricket  and 
the  Quaternary  Period  in  France,  and  end  with  the 
house  of  John  Knox.  Whatever  he  writes  about, 
Mr.  Lang  is  always  an  entertaining  companion  with 
a  pleasant  vein  of  cynicism.  The  Rev.  John  Isabell 
describes  '  The  Behaviour  of  Animals  in  Unfamiliar 
Circumstances.'  Among  the  contributors  is  Miss 
Alice  Comyns  Carr  with  a  quaint  story  more 
quaintly  headed  '  A  Frog  he  would  a- wooing  Go.' 
—Mr.  Isabell  also  writes  in  the  Gentleman's  on 
'Life-saving  Appliances  of  Beetles.'  Mr.  Lennard 
has  an  article  on  'The  Bodleian.'  Mr.  Williams 
sends  part  ii.  of  the  account  of  '  Phineas  Pett, 
Naval  Constructor,'  and  Mr.  Gordon  treats  of 
Some  Early  Art  Sales.' 


to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

M.  N.  G.  ("Macaulay's  New  Zealander").— 
Already  discussed  at  6th  S.  iii.  208,  231 ;  7th  S.  iv. 
489 ;  8th  S.  vii.  26,  99,  and  earlier  references. 

J.  C.  H. — We  have  no  other  or  fuller  address  for 
J.  H.  T. 

C.  DRURY.— Received  ;  will  appear. 

E.  E.  H.— Many  thanks. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lisher " — at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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ltot.es, 

BEN  JONSON'S  METHOD  OF  COMPOSING 
VERSE. 

CUNNINGHAM'S  edition  of  'Ben  Jonson's 
Conversations  with  Drummond  of  Hawthorn- 
den,'  vol.  iii.  p.  486,  says  :— 

"  XV.  His  Opinione  of  Verses.— That  he  wrott  all 
his  first  in  prose-,  for  so  his  Master  Cambden,  had 
learned  him." 

The  following  is  but  a  sample  of  the  evi- 
dence that  I  have  collected  in  corroboration 
of  this  statement : — 

"  Money  never  made  any  man  rich,  but  his  mind. 
He  that  can  order  himself  to  the  law  of  nature,  is 
not  only  without  the  sense,  but  the  fear  of  poverty. 
O  !  but  to  strike  blind  the  people  with  our  wealth 
and  pomp,  is  the  thing !  what  a  wretchedness  is 
this,  to  thrust  all  our  riches  outward,  and  be  beggars 
within  ;  to  contemplate  nothing  but  the  little,  vile, 
and  sordid  things  of  the  world ;  not  the  great, 
noble,  and  precious  ?" — 'Discoveries :  Amor  nunmii.' 

"  Nor  is  it  only  in  our  walls  and  ceilings ;  but  all 
that  we  call  happiness  is  mere  painting  and  gilt ; 
and  all  for  money :  what  a  thin  membrane  of  honour 
that  is?  and  how  hath  all  true  reputation  fallen, 
since  money  began  to  have  any?  . — 'Discoveries: 
De  stultitia.' 

Cymbal.  I  am  your  servant, 

Excellent  princess,  and  would  have  you  appear 
That  which  you  are:    come  forth  the  state  and 
wonder 


Of  these  our  times,  dazzle  the  vulgar  eyes. 
And  strike  the  people  blind  with  admiration. 
P.  Canter.  Why  that's  the  end  of  wealth  !  thrust 

riches  outward, 

And  remain  beggars  within  ;  contemplate  nothing 
But  the  vile,  sordid  things  of  time,  place,  money, 
And  let  the  noble  and  the  precious  go  : 
Virtue  and  honesty  ;  hang  them,  poor  thin  mem- 
branes 

Of  honour !  who  respects  them  ?    O,  the  fates, 
How  hath  all  just  .true  reputation  fallen, 
Since  money,  this  base  money,  'gan  to  have  any  ! 
'  The  Staple  of  News,'  111.  i. 

"  We  covet  superfluous  things,  when  it  were 
more  honour  for  us,  if  we  would  contemn  necessary. 
What  need  hath  nature  of  silver  dishes,  multitudes 
of  waiters,  delicate  "pages,  perfumed  napkins?  she 

requires  meat  only,  and  hunger  is  not  ambitious 

O !  if  a  man  could  restrain  the  fury  of  his  gullet, 
and  groin,  and  think  how  many  fires,  how  many 
kitchens,  cooks,  pastures,  and  ploughed  lands ; 
what  orchards,  stews,  ponds,  and  parks,  coops  and 
garners,  he  could  spare ;  what  velvets,  tissues,  em- 
broideries, laces,  he  could  lack  ;  and  then  how  short 
and  uncertain  his  life  is  ;  he  Were  in  a  better  way 
to  happiness,  than, to  live  the  emperor  of  these 

delights,  and  be  the*dictator  of  fashions Have 

not!  seen  the  pomp  of  a  whole  kingdom,  and  what 
a  foreign  king  could  bring  hither?  Also  to  make 
himself  gazed  and  wondered  at,  laid  forth  as  it 
were  to  the  shew,  and  vanish  all  away  in  a  day? 
And  shall  that  which  could  not  fill  the  expectation 
of  few  hours,  entertain  and  take  up  our  whole 
lives?  when  even  it  appeared  as  superfluous  to  the 
possessors,  as  to  me  that  was  a  spectator.  The 
bravery  was  shewn,  it  was  not  possessed ;  while  it 
boasted  itself,  it  perished."— 'Discoveries :  Amor 
nummi.' 

Pennyboy  Senior.  Who  can  endure  to  see 

The  fury  of  men's  gullets,  and  their  groins  ? 
What  fires,  what  cooks,  what  kitchens  might  be 

spared  ? 

What  stews,  ponds,  parks,  coops,  garners,  maga- 
zines ? 

What  velvety,  tissues,  scarfs,  embroideries, 
And  laces  they  might  lack  ?    They  covet  things 
Superfluous  still ;  when  it  were  much  more  honour 
They  could  want  necessary  :  what  need  hath  nature 
Of  silver  dishes,  or  gold  chamber-pots  ? 
Of  perfumed  napkins,  or  a  numerous  family 
To  see  her  eat  ?  poor,  and  wise,  she  requires 
Meat  only ;  hunger  is  not  ambitious  : 
Say,  that  you  were  the  emperor  of  pleasure, 
The  great  dictator  of  fashions,  for  all  Europe, 
And  nad  the  pomp  of  all  the  courts,  and  kingdoms, 
Laid  forth  unto  the  shew,  to  make  yourself 
Gazed  and  admired  at ;  you  must  go  to  bed, 
And  take  your  natural  rest :  then  all  this  vanisheth. 
Your  bravery  was  but  shown  ;  'twas  not  possest : 
While  it  did  boast  itself,  it  was  then  perishing. 

Cymbal.  This  man  has  healthful  lungs.       [Aside. 

Pennyboy  Senior.  All  that  excess 

Appear'd  as  little  yours,  as  the  spectators : 
It  scarce  fills  up  the  expectation 
Of  a  few  hours,  that  entertains  men's  lives. 

Cymbal.  He  has  the  monopoly  of  sole-speaking. 

[Aside. 
'  The  Staple  of  News,'  III.  ii. 

C.  CRAWFORD. 
53,  Hampden  Road,  Hornsey,  N. 
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THE  ROMAN  ROAD  OVER  BLACKSTONE 

EDGE. 

ON  the  western  slope  of  Blackstone  Edge 
there  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
Roman  road.  This  road  is  a  full  half  mile  in 
length,  in  some  places  bare  as  when  originally 
constructed,  in  other  places  partially  covered 
with  heather  and  wild  grass.  There  it  lies, 
a  conspicuous  object  on  the  high  mountain 
moorland,  much  the  same  to  all  appearance 
as  when  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  the  iron  legions  of  the  Caesars 
marched  over  it  on  their  victorious  course. 
It  is  as  veritable  a  piece  of  material  Roman 
civilization  as  can  probably  be  found  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  road  is  16  ft.  wide,  and  in  the  middle 
there  is  a  slightly  hollowed  trough ;  the 
edges  are  protected  by  curbstones  rising  3  in. 
above  the  pavement.  The  road  is  not  entirely 
flat,  for  on  each  side  of  the  central  trough- 
stone  it  is  very  slightly  depressed  towards  the 
outer  edges,  so  as  to  compel  the  water  to  be 
drained  off.  With  the  trough  running  down 
the  middle  it  becomes  a  double  road. 
Skidding  is  supposed  to  have  been  resorted 
to  when  waggons  were  employed.  The  wheels 
were  4|ft.  apart,  according  to  the  ruts  which 
some  antiquaries  have  noticed. 

The  road  is  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  1,500  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Considering  its 
exposure  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  elements, 
to  frost  and  other  atmospheric  agencies,  to 
the  hurricane-like  storms,  gathered  on  the 
far-off  Atlantic,  which  from  time  immemorial 
have  swept  across  the  plain  of  Lancashire  to 
beat  in  their  arrested  course  against  that 
exposed  height,  it  is  a  marvel  that  the  road 
is  in  such  excellent  preservation.  Traces  of 
age  and  decay  are  apparent,  but  those  master 
builders  of  ancient  times,  here  as  elsewhere, 
have  seemingly  built  for  eternity,  and  if  not 
tampered  with  it  will  stand  for  ages  to  come. 
This  road,  known  locally  as  Dhoul's  Pave- 
ment, ran  between  Aid  borough  and  Man- 
chester, passing  outside  the  town  of  Roch- 
dale. The  portion  that  remains  on  Blackstone 
Edge  is  two  miles  from  Littleborough  and 
six  from  Rochdale,  and  about  one  from  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  which  is  in  the  county  ol 
York.  It  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
present  highway,  constructed  a  hundred  anc 
fifty  years  ago,  but  is  not  visible  to  the 
pedestrian  travelling  up  or  down  the  ascent 
and  is  a  spot  somewhat  difficult  for  the 
stranger  to  find.  The  blocks  for  the  making 
of  this  road  were  dug  from  adjacent  quarries 
rock  being  abundant  on  this  craggy  moun 
tain  steep.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lord  o 


the  manor,  or  whoever  owns  the  moor,  will 
;ake  care  that  vandal  hands  do  not  cart  away 
/he  stones  for  prosaic  mercenary  purposes. 

A  few  years  ago  Dr.  March  and  Col.  Fish- 
wick,  of  Rochdale,  two  of  the  ablest  anti- 
quaries in  the  north  of  England,  bared  part 
of  this  military  highway,  and  the  former  has 
aublished  an  excellent  pamphlet,  with  a  map, 
:urnishing  full  particulars  of  the  road. 

These  roads  over  Blackstone  Edge  have 
something  of  a  classic  reputation.  The  reader 
must  be  informed  that  a  third  road,  known 
as  the  old  road,  and  used  up  to  the  time  of 
the  making  of  the  present  one,  formerly 
crossed  over  into  Yorkshire.  It  was  along 
bhis  older  road  that  Defoe  passed  when  he 
journeyed  from  Liverpool  to  Halifax,  and 
when  he  encountered  such  inclement  weather 
that  he  and  his  friends  were  almost  compelled 
to  retrace  their  steps  and  seek  safe  shelter. 
In  Halifax  Defoe,  according  to  tradition, 
resided  in  Gaol  Lane,  and  there  wrote  some 
of  his  works.  Over  this  same  road,  twenty- 
seven  years  previously,  Celia  Fiennes 
travelled.  Both  these  writers  appear  to 
have  been  well  -  nigh  daunted  with  the 
savageness  of  the  country,  and  have  left 
awful  accounts  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
they  had  to  face.  Horsley  visited  these  re- 
mains, and  has  made  mention  of  them  in  his 
'Britannia  Romana.'  F. 


"  WEIGH." — I  have  on  a  previous  occasion 
endeavoured  to  convert  people  from  the  error 
of  their  "  weighs  " — to  use  a  witticism  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  the  first  Lady  Brassey,  who 
corrected  the  phrase  "under  weigh"  at  my 
instance.  Error  dies  hard,  and  probably  this 
absurd  expression  will  survive  to  a  far- 
removed  futurity.  In  connexion  herewith 
stupidity  reaches  its  acme  in  the  St.  James's 
Gazette  of  29  September,  where,  describing 
the  collision  of  a  steamer  with  London  Bridge 
"while  endeavouring  to  pick  up  her  moor- 
ings," the  reporter  says :  "  Before  weigh  on 
the  steamer  could  be  stopped,  she  was  caught 
under  one  of  the  arches,"  &c.  This  is  down- 
right nonsense.  F.  ADAMS. 

[MR.  ADAMS'S  previous  communication  appeared 
8th  S.  i.  477.] 

PRIME  MINISTERS  :  IRISH  AND  SCOTCH.— 
Mr.  Balfour  in  his  speech  at  Haddington, 
when  the  freedom  of  the  borough  was  con- 
ferred upon  him,  did  not  omit  to  remind  his 
Scotch  audience  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  he  pointed  out  with  pardon- 
able pride  that  in  the  event  of  any  disaster 
befalling  the  present  administration  the  next 
Prime  Minister,  whether  Lord  Rosebery  or 
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Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  would  also  be  a 
Scotchman.  Since  the  Glorious  Revolution  we 
have  had.  I  think,  two  Scotch  Prime  Ministers — 
the  Earl  of  Bute  and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen — 
and  Mr.  Balfour  is  the  third;  but  it  never 
happened  before  in  the  history  of  the  United 
Kingdom  that  both  the  actual  and  the  pro- 
spective Prime  Ministers  have  been  Scotch- 
men. There  have  been  two  Irish  Prime 
Ministers — the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord 
Palmerston— but  no  Welshman,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  has  ever  held  the  office. 

J.  A.  J.  HOTJSDEN. 
Canonbury,  N. 

MOMMSEN  AND  BRUTUS.  —  There  is  a  re- 
markable slip  in  Mommsen's  '  Romische 
Geschichte,"  which  the  English  translator 
(Prof.  Dickson)does  not  seem  to  have  noticed. 
It  occurs  in  book  v.  chap,  x.,  where,  speaking 
of  the  results  of  the  final  victory  of  Caesar 
over  the  Pompeians,  it  is  said  : — 

"Jetzt  aber  war  der  Kampf  selbst  unmoglich 
geworden ;  die  Republik,  die  Marcus  Brutus  be- 
griindet  hatte,  war  todt,  und  niemals  wieder  zum 
Leben  zu  erwecken  ;  was  sollten  die  Republikaner 
noch  auf  der  Erde  ? " 

This  is  faithfully  rendered  (without  note) : — 
"  But  now  the  struggle  itself  had  become  im- 
possible ;  the  republic  which  Marcus  Brutus  had 
founded  was  dead,  and  never  to  be  revived ;  what 
were  the  republicans  now  to  do  on  the  earth  ?  " 

The  Brutus,  however,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  expelled  Tarquin  and  founded  the 
Roman  republic  was  not  named  Marcus,  like 
his  namesake  who  murdered  Caesar,  but 
Lucius.  Like  most  historians  since  Niebuhr 
exposed  its  inconsistencies,  Mommsen  rejects 
the  ordinary  story  of  the  expulsion  as  mere 
poetic  fable  ;  but  the  expulsion  of  kings  did 
take  place,  and  if  we  refer  to  Brutus  in  the 
matter  we  must  do  so  under  his  traditional 
name,  taking  that  name  as  given  in  the  story 
which  represents  him  and  Collatinus  as  first 
consuls  (i.e.,  colleagues,  or,  as  the  word 
literally  means,  together-leapers)  of  the  new 
republic.  But  authentic  Roman  history  does 
not  begin  till  the  time  of  Pyrrhus. 

W.  T.  LYNN. 
Blackheath. 

DICKENS  AND  SWEENY  TODD.  (See  9th  S. 
ix.  345  and  references  there  given.) — As  the 
story  of  Sweeny  Todd  appeared  in  1840, 
while  a  dramatized  version  of  it  was  pro- 
duced in  1842,  the  following  passages  from 
'Martin  Chuzzlewit,'  the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  1  January,  1843,  may  be 
worth  noting  : — 

"  '  Upon  my  word,'  thought  Tom,  quickening  his 
pace,  '  i  don't  know  what  John  will  think  has 
become  of  me.  He'll  begin  to  be  afraid  I  have 


strayed  into  one  of  those  streets  where  the  country- 
men are  murdered ;  and  that  I  have  been  made 
meat  pies  of,  or  some  such  horrible  thing.'  "—End 
of  chap,  xxxvi.,  p.  361  in  the  "Charles  Dickens" 
edition,  1867. 

"  Tom's  evil  genius  did  not  lead  him  into  the  dens 
of  any  of  those  preparers  of  cannibalic  pastry,  who 
are  represented  in  many  standard  country  legends 
as  doing  a  lively  retail  business  in  the  Metropolis." 
— Beginning  of  chap,  xxxvii. 

Tom  Pinch  had  already,  in  the  course  of 
chap,  xxxvi.,  been 

"particularly  anxious,  among  other  notorious 
localities,  to  have  those  streets  pointed  out  to 
him  which  were  appropriated  to  the  slaughter  of 
countrymen."— Pp.  355,  356. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

The  University,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

BELL  INSCRIPTIONS  AT  ASIIBY  FOLVILLE.— 
The  inscriptions  on  three  bells  lately  pre- 
sented to  the  church  of  Ash  by  Folville, 
Leicestershire,  are  so  new-fangled— especially 
the  first  of  them— that  they  may  well  find 
place  among  curiosities  brought  forward  by 
'  N.  &  Q.'  I  quote'*hem  from  the  Grantham 
Journal  of  15  March  : — 

No.  1. 

I  '11  with  my  fellows  join 
In  many  a  roundelay ; 
We'll  praise,  whene'er  we  ring, 
Our  Squire  and  his  good  lady. 

No.  2. 

Herbert  Hanbury  Smith -Carington,  married 
Elizabeth  Prime  Stallard,  June  1st,  1876— 
They  gave  to  us  our  voice, 
So  we  can  well  rejoice. 

No.  3. 

Their  four  Children,  Francis,  born  1877— 
Neville,  1878— Ham  o  Folville,  18    —Mary  Morton,  19 
List  then  to  our  loud  peals,  that  sweetly  say, 
Forget  not  Thou  their  silver  Wedding-day. 
Had    these  'effusions    been    justified    by    a 
"faculty"?  ST.  S  WITHIN. 

"  PUT  HIS  CLOG  ON  HIS  DIAL."— This  phrase 
is  perhaps  worth  noting.  The  Sheffield  Daily 
Telegraph  dated  7  May  contains  : — 

"On  the  night  of  the  19th  April  a  dispute  took 
place  in  a  lodging-house  kept  by  a  man  named 
Daltney  in  Pigeon  Street,  Rotherham,  and  there 
arose  a  kind  of  free  fight.  Mathers  told  a  fellow- 
lodger  that  there  had  been  a  man  (Casey;  in  the 
kitchen  threatening  Daltney,  and  he  had' '  put  his 
clog  on  his  dial.'  (Laughter.)  His  Lordship  told 
Mathers  that  he  had  acted  very  wrongly  in  using 
his  boot  on  the  prosecutor's  face. " 

H.  J.  B. 

VILLON.— It  is  stated  in  the  Sketch,  3  Sept., 
that 

"certainly  many  will  be  afraid  to  speak  of  him 
[Villon]  before  the  play  L' If  1  were  King']  is  pro- 
duced because  of  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  whether 
in  pronouncing  his  name  you  ought  to  sound  the  II 
as  in  ville  or  as  infille,  there  being  no  real  rule,  and 
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as  a  matter  of  fact  a  fluctuating  fashion  as  regards 
the  method  of  saying  the  name. 

The  following  extract  from  the  'Remarques 
Philologiques '  in  the  "  (Euvres  Completes  de 
Villon  avec  Notes  et  Glossaire  par  Pierre 
Jannet"  (Paris,  n.d.),  gives  all  the  information 
needed  on  this  subject  :— 

"Comment  faut-il  prononcer  le  nom  de  Villon? 
La  'Ballade'  de  la  page  99,  '  L'Epistre  de  la 
page  111,  le  'Probleme'  ou  'Ballade'  de  la  page  120, 
etc.,  ne  laissent  aucun  doute  a  cet  egard.  On  doit 
le  prononcer  comme  les  deux  dernieres  syllabes  du 
mot  pavilion,  c'est-a-dire  comme  on  pourra.  En 
France,  ce  n'est  guere  qne  dans  le  Midi  qu'on  sait 
prononcer  les  II  mouilttes.  Les  Parisiens  diront 

Viyon;   les  Picards,    Vilion Villon    etait   tres- 

severe  pour  la  rime." 

B.   D.   MOSELEY. 

Burslem. 

A  BACONIAN  CIPHER.— Has  any  one  drawn 
attention  to  the  following  from  the  'Tempest ' 
(Shakespeare's  last  work,  probably),  I.  ii. 
(edition  of  Charles  Knight,  published  by 
Routledge,  1875)1— 

No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair, 

Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 

Which  thou  heard'st  cry,  which  thou  saw'st  sink. 

Sit  down. 

FOR  thou  must  now  know  farther. 
Mira.  You  have  often 

Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am  ;  but  stopp'd, 

And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inquisition  ; 

CONcluding,  "  Stay,  not  yet." 

Read  down  initials— N.B.,  W.S.  for  Bacon 
(or  for  you,  Bacon  ;  or  N.B.  W.S.,  F.  BACON). 
In  the  First  Folio  the  words  "sit  down" 
follow  "sink"  in  the  same  line,  so  that  if 
sentences  commencing  with  capitals  are  taken 
in  place  of  lines,  the  quasi-acrostic  still  reads 
N.B.,  W.S.  for  you,  Bacon.  G.  S. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  HOP.  (See 
'  Malt  and  Hop  Substitutes,'  9th  S.  vii. ;  viii.  ; 
x.  174.)— The  use  of  hops  in  brewing  dates 
back,  in  Cornwall  at  any  rate,  to  18  October, 
1470.  On  that  day 

"Thomas  Flete,  Thomas  Knyght,  William  Frost, 
and  other,  to  the  nombre  of  xim  persones,  riot- 
tously  arraied  in  maner  of  werre,  servauntes  to 
Thomas  Clemens  th'  elder,  and  by  his  commaunde- 

ment, cam  to  Morvall,  to  the  dwellyng  place  of 

John  Glyn  th'  elder,  and  there  brake  uppe  his  dores 

and  toke  away mi  Hoggeshedes  of  Bere  ;  Item, 

cccc  Galons  of  Ale Item,  ccc  li.   of  Hoppes ; 

Item,  CO.  busshell  of  Malt ;  Item,  XL.  busshell  of 
Berly,"  &c.— '  Rolls  of  Parliament,'  vi.  37,  38. 

Will  not  MR.  CURRY  look  further  into  the 
question,  with  the  help  of  the  articles  '  Ale,' 
'Beer,'  and  'Hops'  in  the  'N.E.D."?  He 
would  there  find  much  to  interest  him. 

Q.  V. 

"ORACULOUS."— This  word,  in  the  sense  of 
oracular  or  equivocal,  was  not  uncommon 


from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  eighteenth. 
It  occurs  in  Bacon's  essay  'Of  Simulation 
and  Dissimulation,'  where  the  writer  says, 
"As  for  equivocations,  or  oraculous  speeches, 
they  cannot  hold  out  long."  Archbishop 
Whately,  in  his  edition  of  the  '  Essays,'  anno- 
tates this  with  "oracular,"  and  gives  as  an 
illustration  this  couplet  from  King  : — 

He  spoke  oraculous  and  sly ; 

He  'd  neither  grant  the  question,  nor  deny. 

In  Massinger's  'A  Very  Woman,"  II.  in., 
Cuculo,  introducing  to  the  Viceroy  his  report 
of  the  escape  of  Don  John  Antonio,  uses 
these  imposing  terms  : — 

Though  you  allow  me  wise  (in  modesty, 

1  will  not  say  oraculous),  I  cannot  help  it. 

I  am  a  statesman,  and  some  say  a  wise  one ; 

But  I  could  never  conjure,  nor  divine 

Of  things  to  come. 

A    similar    use   occurs   in  Pope's  'Odssey,' 

x.  642  :— 

Let  him,  oraculous,  the  end,  the  way. 
The  turns  of  all  thy  future  fate  dismay. 

Lexicographers  hitherto  would  seem  to  have 
lost  sight  of  the  word  after  the  age  of  Pope. 
Some  of  them,  at  any  rate,  leave  the  illustra- 
tion of  it  at  that  point,  marking  it  as  archaic. 
But  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  words,  and 
occurs  in  st.  xix.  of  his  stately  lyric  on  'The 
Statue  of  Victor  Hugo,'  included  in  'Tris- 
tram of  Lyonesse,  and  other  Poems,'  1882. 
Referring  to  the  French  lyrist's  "hirondelle 
etrange,"  Mr.  Swinburne  writes  with  cha- 
racteristic vigour  and  fervour  : — 
Never  came  such  token  for  divine  solution 

From  the  oraculous  live  darkness  whence  of  yore 
Ancient  faith  sought  word  of  help  and  retribution. 

Truth  to  lighten  doubt,  a  sign  to  go  before. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

CLEOPATRA'S  NEEDLE. —  It  would  appear 
from  a  paragraph  in  Aris's  Birmingham 
Gazette  for  6  September,  1802,  that  there  was 
a  proposal  a  century  ago  to  bring  Cleopatra's 
Needle  to  England.  The  paragraph  is  as 
follows  : — 

"  Lord  Cavan's  project  of  sending  Cleopatra's 
Needles  to  England,  for  the  expense  of  which  large 
subscriptions  had  been  raised,  is  at  an  end. 
General  Fox,  who  commands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
having  heard  that  his  Lordship  was  every  day 
sending  home  pieces  of  granite,  porphyry,  &c., 
gave  orders  that  no  more  stones  should  be  put  on 
board  any  vessel  sailing  from  Egypt.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  Needles  remain  where  they 
were ;  and  the  money  has  been  returned  to  the 
subscribers." 

R.  B.  P. 

SWEDENBORG'S  EARLIEST  PUBLICATION.— 
None  of  the  biographers  of  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg  hitherto  has  recorded  the  fact  that  the 
first  of  his  literary  productions  which  was 
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accorded  the  honour  of  publication  in  print 
appeared  when  its  author  had  only  passed  by 
four  months  his  twelfth  birthday.  The  piece 
in  question  was  a  nuptial  ode  to  celebrate 
the  marriage,  on  Sunday,  27  May,  1700,  of 
Johan  Kolmodin  to  Beata  Hesselia.  A  typo- 
graphic facsimile  of  the  original  Swedish 
text  is  given  in  the  weekly  journal  Morning 
Light  for  26  July,  by  the  Rev.  James  Hyde, 
the  librarian  of  the  Swedenborg  Society,  who 
discovered  the  poem  when>  in  Sweden  last 
year.  The  same  writer,  in  an  earlier  issue 
of  the  same  periodical  (10  May),  had  given  an 
English  translation  of  the  ode,  with  some 
particulars  concerning  the  event  celebrated 
and  the  parties  to  it.  CHARLES  HICHAM. 

BYRON.  —  There  is  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  Paris,  an  ode  on  the  death  of 
Byron  which  is  ascribed  to  Sir  (sic)  Thomas 
Moore.  This  work  does  not  seem  to  be 
known  in  England,  and  I  have  Doubts  as 
to  the  authorship.  It  would  be  interesting 
if  some  one  could  decide  whether  Thomas 
Moore  was  the  author.  The  title  is  as  follows  : 
"  Stances  sur  la  Mort  de  Lord  Byron  par  son 
Ami  Sir  Thomas  Moore.  Traduit  de  1'Anglais. 
Paris,  au  Palais-Royal,  chez  les  marchands 
de  Nouveautes,  1824." 

"Avis  de  1'Editeur.  La  mort  de  Lord  Byron  est 
un  e've'nement  trop  marquant  dans  la  litterature, 
pour  qu'il  n'eVeille  pas  toutes  les  muses,  amies  des 
inspirations  genereuses  et  des  nobles  denouements. 
Sir  Thomas  Moore  est  le  premier  4  payer  son  tribut 
de  douleur  &  la  m^moire  d'un  homme  qui,  depuis 
dix  anuses,  remplitle  monde  de  son  nom,  etl'occupe 
de  sa  personne.  L'empressement  que  nous  mettons 
£  publier  ces  stances  est  une  preuve  de  la  reputation 
du  poe'te,  qui  est  aussi  repandue  en  France  qu'elle 
peut  1'etre  en  Angleterre. 

The  verses  (my  MS.  copy  does  not  show  the 
lines)  commence  :— 

"  II  est  mort,  et  la  Grece  est  en  deuil !  Les 
guerriers  pleurent  sur  leurs  armes,  les  jeunes  filles 
detachent  de  leurs  fronts  blancs  leurs  couronnes  de 
fleurs ;  ils  ne  se  demandent  pas  si  le  sang  des  rois 
est  eteint,  si  la  fiere  Albion  pleure  le  poe'te  qu'elle  a 
calomnie,  mais  rassembles  au  pied  de  la  statue 
sacree  de  la  liberte,  ils  cherchent  en  vain  le  Tyrtee 
qui  les  excitait  aux  combats." 

There  are  fourteen  verses.  The  last  one 
is  : — 

"  Jeunes  filles,  pleurez !    La  Grece  a  perdu  un 
defenseur,  le  monde  un  poete  divin,  moi  un  ami,  et 
vous......vous  n'avez  plus  de  pere."— Bibliotheque 

Nationale,  Yk.  5327. 

L.  C. 

'  THE  TOWER  OP  LONDON.  '—In  Lord  Ronald 
Gower's  'The  Tower  of  London  '%(yol.  i.  p.  36) 
the  author  says  :  "  With  the  exception  of  the 
church  in  Rome  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  Ad 
Vincula,  there  is  no  other  church  besides  this 


one  in  the  Tower  so  named."  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  St.  Peter's-in-the-East  at  Oxford 
has  as  its  title  Ad  Vincula.  The  feast  in  the 
Roman  calendar,  dedication  of  the  church  in 
Rome  mentioned  by  Lord  Ronald,  is  held  on 
1  August. 

At  p.  192  I  find,  "  Lady  Jane  Grey— Lady 
Jane  Guildford  as  she  should  be  called."  No. 
Lady  Jane  Dudley.  And  she  so  signs  her 
name  in  letters  given  pp.  190, 191.  Guildford 
was  her  husband's  Christian  name. 

GEORGE  ANGUS. 

St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

BRASSES  IN  KIRKLEATHAM  CHURCH.— I 
have  come  across  two  brasses  which  are 
not  mentioned  in  Haines  or  any  of  the  other 
authorities  I  have  consulted.  Both  are 
situated  in  Kirkleatham  Church,  about  seven 
miles  from  Middlesbro'.  They  are  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel.  The  larger  figure 
is  that  of  Robert  Coulthirst,  merchant  tailor, 
who  died  in  1631.  It  is  46  in.  long  by  17  in. 
broad  at  the  foot.  His  coat  of  arms  (four 
times  repeated)  is  On  the  field  three  pavilions 
erm.,  and  on  a  chief  a  lion  passant,  guardant 
(tinctures  undisCoverable).  The  inscription, 
which  is  English  and  in  Roman  capitals,  is  in 
a  border  fillet,  the  total  dimensions  being 
72  in.  by  30  in.  The  smaller  figure  is  that  of 
a  child  with  inscription  beneath  (17  in.  by 
13  in.).  The  inscription  runs  : — 

"  Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Dorathy,  daughf  of  John 
Turnor  gent :  and  Eliza :  his  wyfe  who  depted  this 
lyfe  the  26th  of  February,  An0  Dni  1628.  being  of  ye 
age  of  4  yeares  2  monethes  &  6  days." 

The  age  is  evidently  stretched  out  to  fill  in 
the  whole  space  of  the  plate.  In  addition  to 
these,  both  of  which  are  in  good  preservation, 
bhere  are  one  or  two  badly  worn  inscriptions 
in  the  nave,  as  well  as  the  matrix  of  a  large 
brass.  J.  S.  M.  HOOPER. 

BARONS  PERCEVAL.— May  I  venture  to  sup- 
plement the  rather  meagre  in  formation  which 
3r.  E.  C.  gives  in  his  l  Complete  Peerage,' 
vol.  viii.  p.  491  (a  truly  monumental  work, 
:he  result  of  immense  research),  on  the  Barons 
Perceval  of  Ireland  ?  It  is  from  a  folio  MS. 
note  -  book,  formerly  in  the  library  of  the 
"ate  Earl  of  Egmont,  which  belonged  to  his 
grandfather,  Lord  Arden.  On  its  back  is 
written  "  Irish  Baronage  |  and  |  William  of 
Wyrcestre." 

"  Robert,  Lord  Perceval,  was  summoned  to  Par- 
iament  14  Ed.  I.  ;*  he  died  the  same  year,  f  leaving 
two  sons,  Richard,  the  second  Baron  Perceval,  who 
died  s.p.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Robert,  f 


*  Ex  Rot.  Glaus.  Hibernke. 
t  '  Annal.  O'Dempsie,'  fol.  364,  penes  Dom.  Tich- 
)orne. 
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the  third  Baron  Perceval,  who  was  a  man  of  great 
consideration  in  the  County  of  Meath,  in  which 
he  was  seated  near  Portlester,  and  is  presumed 
to  have  built  the  Castle  of  Norrach ;  his  name 
is  entered  in  two  Rolls  of  the  Barons  of  Ire- 
land, and  A.p.  1301  he  received  letters  from 
K.  E.  I.*  requiring  his  attendance  in  the  Scottish 
Wars,  but  two  years  af terf'  he  was  slain  in  battle  in 
Ireland,  viz.,  Octr  22,  1303,+ and,  having  been  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  Priory  of  Youghall,§  was  buried 
there.  He  married  Grace.l!  eldest  daughter  of 
Maurice,  2nd  Baron  of  Kerry,  and  left  an  only  son 
Thomas,  the  fourth  Baron  Perceval,  who  dying 
without  issue.H  the  title  ceased.  He  is  called  Lord 
of  Norrach  (Robert  I8t  Barron)  by  Sir  James  Ware, 
who  says  he  founded  the  nunnery  of  S'  Mary  in 
Timolin,  and  placed  his  daughter  there." 

The  references  I  have  added  from  Ander- 
son's 'House  of  Yvery,'  vol.  i.  pp.  316-24, 
which  gives  fuller  details,  agreeing  in  the 
main  with  the  above  account,  except  that  it 
makes  Grace  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Fitz- 
maurice,  the  first  Baron  of  Kerry.  I  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  verifying  these  refer- 
ences. C.  H.  SP.  P. 

A  SEXTON'S  TOMBSTONE.— Worth  Church  in 
Sussex  is— in  part— a  Saxon  edifice,  reputed 
to  be  one  of  the  oldest  in  England.  Near  the 
south  en  trance  is  a  headstone;  the  inscription 
thereupon  I  copied  a  few  days  ago.  It 
reads : — 

"In  memory  of  John  Alcorn,  Clerk  and  Sexton  of 
this  Parish,  who  died  Dec.  13  :  1868  in  the  81st  year 
of  his  age. 

Time  honored  friend,  for  fifty  three  full  years, 
He  saw  each  bridal's  joy,  each  Burial's  tears  : 
Within  the  walls,  by  Saxons  reared  of  old, 
By  the  stone  sculptured  font  of  antique  mould, 
Under  the  massive  arches  in  the  glow, 
Tinged  by  dyed  sun-beams  passing  to  and  fro, 
A  sentient  portion  of  the  sacred  place, 
A  worthy  presence,  with  a  well  worn  face. 
The  lich-gate's  shadow,  o'er  his  pall  at  last, 
Bids  kind  adieu  as  poor  old  John  goes  past. 
Unseen  the  path,  the  trees,  the  6ld  oak  door, 
No  more  his  foot-falls  touch  the  tomb-paved  floor 
His  silvery  head  is  hid,  his  service  done, 
Of  all  those  Sabbaths  absent  only  one. 
And  now,  amidst  the  graves  he  delved  around, 
He  rests  and  sleeps,  beneath  the  hallowed  ground. 

Keep  Innocency,  and  take  heed  unto  the  thing 
that  is  right,  For  that  shall  bring  man  peace  at  the 
last.— Psalm  xxxvii.  38." 

I  may  add  the  lichgate  mentioned  above  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  examples  of  its  kind 
in  this  country.  HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 


*  Ex  Rot.  Glaus. 

t  '  Annal.  Hib.,'  by  Sir  Jas.  Ware. 
t  Camden's  'Annals  of  Ireland.' 
§  Hollinshead. 

||  Ex '  Geneal.  Comitum  de  Kerry ':  and  in  'Geneal 
Comitum  de  Egmont,'  Le  Neve  and  Hawkins. 
IT  15  E.  II.,  1323.    See  '  Annal.  Hib.,'  by  Sir  Jas 


"HONEST"  EPITAPHS.— I  beg  to  send  for 
insertion     in      'N.    &    Q.'     the     following 
pitaphs. 

On  a  tablet  on  the  outer  wall  of  Stepney 
Church,  beneath  the  west  window  of  the 
north  aisle : — 

Here  lieth  the 

bodi  of  honist 

Abraham  Zoveh 

of  Wappin  rope 

maker  who 
died  the  16th  Ivly 

1648 

also  Mary  his  wife  wh° 

disceased  the  29  of 

May  1660  lately 

the  wife  of  Rich 

ard  Bvrdin. 

On  a  ledger  stone  in  the  centre  aisle  of 
North  Walsham  Church,  Norfolk  : — 

"  Here  Lye  Intomb'd  (let  it  be  call'd  ye  shrine  |  of 
Dear  Sacheverell  &  Pretty  Constantino  |  that  two 
Such  Names  should  Struggle  in  one  womb  |  Bee  both 
Interr'd  &  lye  beneath  one  Stone  |  is  Surely  new  & 
Wholly  yett  Unknow'ne  |  their  Lives  were  Short 
few  days  or  not  much  longer  |  Sweet  Baby's  both 
the  Sons  of  honest  Saunder  (?)  |  April  ye  13...  17...." 

On  a  ledger  stone  in  the  south  aisle  of 
Stanford  -  on  -  Avon  Church,  Northampton- 
shire : — 

Here  is  interrd  ye 

body  of  Honest 

William  Coton 

who  depted  this  life 

.  1637 

in yeare  of 

his  age. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

THE  MAID  OP  ORLEANS.— I  should  like,  as 
one  who  has  written  (and  published)  a  short 
biography  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  to  ask  the  Editor 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  kindly  to  find  a  corner  for  the 
enclosed  extract  from  the  Daily  Graphic  of 
25  August.  Since  I  compiled  my  crude  sketch 
of  the  heroine  (more  than  twenty  years  ago),  I 
have  noticed  in  many  papers  and  magazines, 
French  as  well  as  English,  a  disposition  to 
believe  that  Jeanne  not  only  was  not  burnt, 
but  that  she  lived  for  many  years  after — 
"  happy,  though  married  "  —  and  was  the 
mother  of  several  children,  one  of  whom  was 
the  progenitor  of  the  Irish  family  named 
Darcy.  This,  however,  like  a  good  many 
other  vandalic  attempts  to  "  rewrite  history," 
I  should  be  inclined  to  take  cum  grano  sails. 
For  my  part,  I  prefer  to  believe  still  in  the 
story  of  the  white  dove  which  rose  from  the 
funeral  pile,  30  May,  1431,  at  Rouen. 

"Among  minor  indications  of  the  growth  of  a 
better  understanding  between  our  French  neigh- 
bours and  ourselves,  one  notes  the  installation  of  a 
new  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc— the  gift  of  an  English- 
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man—  at  the  Maid's  birthplace  at  Domremy.  Of 
the  sentimental  grievances  that  the  French  have 
against  us,  none  makes  a  more  powerful  appeal  to 
popular  feeling  than  the  erroneous  belief  that  we 
burnt  their  great  national  heroine  at  Rouen  ;  and 
it  certainly  reflects  credit  upon  their  chivalrous 
instincts  that  they  forgive  us  for  Waterloo  much 
more  readily  than  for  this.  None  the  less  the  fact 
remains  that  Joan  of  Arc,  though  burnt  during  the 
English  occupation,  was  condemned  by  a  French 
Court  over  which  a  French  bishop  presided.  The 
acceptance  of  the  English  gift  has  brought  the 
admission  of  the  fact  even  in  popular  newspapers, 
with  the  result  that  an  unfortunate  incident  of  the 
Middle  Ages  should  henceforth  cease  to  be  a  bar  to 
the  friendship  of  two  peoples  disposed  on  general 
principles  to  be  friendly." 

HERBERT  B.  CLAYTON. 
39,  Renfrew  Road,  Lower  Kennington  Lane. 

"  RUNNING  AMUCK."  —  Evidently,  for  the 
Poet  Laureate  at  least,  Sir  H.  Yule  has  written 
in  vain,  as  appears  from  the  following  extra- 
ordinary excursion  into  etymology  in  his 
4  Spring  and  Autumn  in  England,'  1900,  p.  88  : 

"  '  There  is  a  seal  !  '  I  exclaimed,  but  was  quickly 
corrected  by  one  of  the  rowers.  '  No,  that  's  a 
muck-morrough,'  a  word  that  was  new  to  me,  but 
which  meant  a  porpoise  —  muck  in  Celtic  signifying 
a  pig.  Thereupon  one  remembered  that  '  running 
amock'  means  charging  like  a  wild  boar,  after  a 
Hindostanee  word  for  that  animal  ;  and  one  pon- 
dered on  the  kinship  of  language  in  the  two  far- 
apart  extremities  of  Britain's  imposing  Empire." 

EMERITUS. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to  them 
direct. 

SNOWBALL.  —  Several  persons  of  this  name 
are  in  Northumberland  and  York.  Where 
did  the  family  originate  ?  They  have  a  coat 
of  arms  and  crest.  Who  procured  it  and 
under  what  circumstances  ?  I  should  like  to 
be  put  in  communication  with  trustworthy 
persons  who  could  give  the  genealogy  of  the 
family.  J.  B.  SNOWBALL. 

Chatham,  Miramichi,  Canada. 

THE  REV.  THOMAS  HODGSON,  of  University 
College,  Cambridge  [qy.  Oxford  ?],  held  a 
curacy  in  Lancashire  which  he  resigned  in 
1821.  He  was  then  twenty-eight  years  old. 
What  became  of  him  1  I  want  the  informa- 
tion for  a  literary  purpose. 

HENRY  FISHWICK. 

The  Heights,  Rochdale. 

"  LEE  OERS  FOR  MEDDLERS,    AND    CRUTCHES 

FOR  WILD  DUCKS."—  This  is  an  old  Derbyshire 
saying,  and  is  used  in  replying  to  inquisitive 


persons ;  or  if  a  child  asks  an  undesirable 
question,  the  answer  is  given,  "Oh  !  that's 
lee  oers  for  meddlers,  and  crutches  for  wild 
ducks."  Can  any  reader  supply  the  origin 
or  meaning  of  this  saying  ? 

CHARLES  DRURY. 

LAMB  ON  THE  Ass. — In  Lamb's  paper  on 
'The  Ass,'  in  Hone's  'Every-Day  Book,"  is 
this  passage  : — 

"  His  jerkin  is  well  fortified  ;  and  therefore  the 
costermongers,  '  between  the  years  1790  and  1800,' 
did  niore  politicly  than  piously  in  lifting  up  a  part 
of  his  upper  garment.  I  well  remember  that  beastly 
and  bloody  custom.  I  have  often  longed  to  see  one 
of  those  refiners  in  discipline  himself  at  the  cart's 
tail,  with  just  such  a  convenient  spot  laid  bare  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  whipster. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  where  I  shall  find  more 
on  this  custom  1  E.  V.  LUCAS.. 

"  COIN  IS   THE  SINEWS   OF  WAR." — At  5th  S. 

ii.  239  it  is  stated  that  "  coin  is  the  sinews 
of  war"  (of  course  in  French)  occurs  in 
Rabelais,  book  i.  c.  cxlyii.  I  cannot  find  any 
such  chapter  as,cxlvii.  Is  there  not  some 
mistake  1  I  find  Preference  to  a  pont  d'argent 
for  a  flying  enemy  (ch.  xliii.),  but  that  is 
another  matter.  EDWARD  LATHAM. 

61,  Friends  Road,  East  Croydon. 

[We  cannot  trace  the  passage  sought,  which  some 
other  may  be  in  a  position  to  supply,  but  Rabelais 
says  somewhere,  "  Pecunes  sont  les  nerfs  des  ba- 
tailles."  This  is  a  mere  translation  from  Tacitus, 
'Hist.,'  liv.  ii.  cap.  xxiv.,  "  Pecunise  belli  civilis 
nervi  sunt."  Cf.  also 

Quand  argent  fault 
Tout  fault. 

"Pecunia  est  alter  sanguis."  "Deficiente  pecu, 
deficit  omne,  nia."  "Ploratur  lacrymis  amissa 
pecunia  veris."  "Pecunia  est  vita  hominis,  et 
omnibus  fidejussor  in  necessitatibus."] 

BASK  BOOKS  BEFORE  1565. — It  has  hitherto 
been  believed  that  the  earliest  book  on  the 
Baskish  language  is  that  of  Bernard  Deche- 
pare,  printed  at  Bordeaux  in  1545  (of  which 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris  possesses 
the  only  known  copy,  and  of  which  Mr. 
V.  L.  A.  Stempf  published,  also  in  Bordeaux, 
a  few  years  ago  the  first  correct  reprint);  and 
that  the  second  was  the  '  Doctrina  Christiana 
en  Castellano  y  Vazcuence,'  by  Sancius  de 
Elso,  published  Pampilone,  apud  Adrianum 
de  Ambers,  1561.  It  appears  from  Mr.  J. 
Vinson's  'Bibliographie '  that  this  printer  was 
in  Estella  also  in  that  year,  and  that  no  copy 
of  that  '  Doctrina '  is  known  to  exist.  Don 
Carrnelo  de  Echegaray  (="  house  on  the 
height"),  chronicler  of  the  Bask  provinces, 
published  in  La  Gaceta  del  Norte  for  6  August, 
at  Bilbao,  a  very  interesting  article  about 
a  book  entitled  '  Dialogos  sobre  el  arte  de 
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escribir,'  &c.,  by  a  Biscayan  named  Pedro 
Madariaga  ( =  "  pear  orchard  "),  published  in 
1565  at  Valencia,  where  he  was  a  professor 
He  points  out  that  Madariaga  refers  to 
"libros  impresses  en  esta  lengua,"  i.e.,  Baskish 
and  asks,  "A que libros  podia referirse Mada- 
riaga al  estainpar  esta  afirmacion  ? "  i.e.,  "  To 
what  books  might  Madariaga  be  referring  in 
printing  this  affirmation  ?  "  Seiior  Echegaray 
says  he  only  knows  of  the  Dechepare  a; 
existing  at  that  date ;  but  Elso  comes  in  to 
make  a  quorum  or  plural  of  two ;  and  the  ques 
tion  deserves  to  be  transferred  to  the  larger 
publicity  of  '  N.  &  Q.' :  "  Could  Madariaj 
have  known  in  1565  more  than  two  boo 
printed  in  Heuskara  1 "  E.  S.  DODGSON. 

Pra  PICTURES. — I  have  several  of  these 
interesting  things,  and  although  parts  oi 
the  pictures  may  have  been  done  with  a  pin, 
they  do  not  present  that  appearance,  for  the 
perforations  are  flush  on  the  under  side,  show- 
ing that  the  pieces  are  cut  out  cleanly.  The 
perforations  appear  to  be  done  with  the  point 
of  a  very  sharp  knife,  and  are  mostly  angular. 
Three  subjects  that  I  have  are  '  Ecce  Homo, 
'  S.  Theresa,'  and  '  Beata  Jacobea.'  The 
central  paintings  are  neatly  done  with  flowers 
here  and  there,  and  gilt  borderings  round  the 
central  designs.  How  were  these  really  made? 
Hours  must  have  been  spent  in  the  makin 
of  each.  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

INVERNESS  COAT  OP  ARMS.— I  have  before 
me  a  'Guide  to  Inverness  and  District' 
(Robert  Carruthers  &  Sons)  in  which  there  is 
a  bold  presentment  of  the  arms  attributed  to 
the  city  :  Vert,  a  crucifix  arg. ;  supporters, 
a  camel  and  an  elephant  rampant ;  crest,  a 
cornucopia.  This  blazon  is  of  modern  pre- 
scription, and  1  should  like  to  know  what 
heraldic  achievement  was  displayed  aforetime. 
The  '  Guide  '  says  : — 

"  A  difference  of  opinion  having  arisen  as  to  the 
precise  form  of  the  arms  of  the  Burgh  of  Inverness, 
owing  to  their  not  having  been  matriculated  in 
terms  of  an  old  Act  of  the  8cots  Parliament,  the 
Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Council  in  1899 
presented  a  petition  for  matriculation  to  the  Lyon 
King  of  Arms.  His  lordship  in  due  course  granted 
the  necessary  warrant,  and  an  extract  of  matricu- 
in™?n  mas  Presented  to  the  Town  Council  in  March, 
jyUO.  Ihe  extract,  which  is  signed  by  the  Lyon 
Uerk,  is  finely  engrossed  on  vellum,  with  an  illu- 
minated sketch  of  the  arms  on  the  margin  and  the 
seal  of  the  Lyon  King  of  Arms  attached.  In  the 
new  arms  a  helmet  is  placed  over  the  shield,  and 
the  supporting  dromedary  [the  beast  seems  to  have 
two  humps]  and  elephant  are  rampant  instead  of 
standing  on  all  fours."— P.  26. 

If  the  supporters  stood  on  all  fours  in  the 
former  arms,  wherewithal  did  they  support? 


Will  some  one  be  good  enough  to  explain  the 
significance  of  Oriental  animals  as  adjuncts 
to  the  arms  of  a  Northern  burgh,  and  the 
special  appropriateness  of  the  crucifix  as  its 
bearing  ?  The  helmet  strikes  me  as  being 
a  curious  attribute  in  the  case  of  a  local 
achievement.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

"  TANDEM." — Some  time  ago,  in  reading  one 
of  Miss  Edgewprth's  charming  stories,  I  came 
on  the  expression  "drive  to  Oxford,  randem- 
tandem,"  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  some 
such  expression  as  this  might  be  the  real 
origin  of  the  term,  and  not  the  accepted 
university  pun,  which  has  always  struck  me 
as  a,  post  hoc  explanation  rather  than  the  real 
origin.  When  we  consider  how  little  the 
leader  is  under  real  control  in  a  tandem,  the 
word  "  random "  well  expresses  the  mode  of 
progression.  Add  to  this  the  second  element 
"  tandem "  as  a  sort  of  alliterative  jingle, 
after  the  manner  of  "higgledy-piggledy,"  &c. 
My  friend  Dr.  Murray,  to  whom  I  sub- 
mitted this  suggestion  at  the  time,  advised 
my  writing  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  see  if  more  evi- 
dence, for  or  against,  can  be  procured,  but 
does  not  himself  regard  my  suggestion  with 
favour.  He  informs  me  that  the  earliest 
quotation  he  has  is  one  of  1785,  Grose, 
'  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,'  "  Tandem, 
a  two-wheeled  chaise,  buggy  or  noddy  drawn 
by  two  horses,  one  before  the  other,  that  is 
at  length"  " This,"  says  Dr.  Murray,  " shows 
that  the  name  was  originally  slang,  and  may 
have  been  university  slang,  as  generally  re- 
puted." He  gives  me  the  following  quotations 
as  showing,  however,  that  at  one  time  the 
word  "  tandem "  referred  rather  to  the 
vehicle  than  its  method  of  traction  : — 

1789,  Loiterer,  No.  42,  p.  12,  "  I  have  not  the 
smallest  desire  to  ride  in  Mr.  Whirligig's  tandem." 

1813,  Morning  Chronicle,  "  A  heavy  drag-chain  for 
some  lawyer's  old  tandem." 

Dr.  Murray  continues  : — 

"On  the  other  hand,  in  Felton's  'Treatise  on 
!arriages'  (1801),  a  large  two-volume  work  with 
llustrations,  and  all  manner  of  technical  informa- 
tion, it  is  categorically  stated  that  '  many  people 
imagine  a  tandem  to  be  a  one-horse  chaise  of  a 
peculiar  form,  whereas  it  is  only  two  horses  in  a 
/earn,  or  one  before  the  other  to  draw  a  two- 
wheeled-chaise.'  " 

My  own  quotation  from  Miss  Edgeworth  is 

irca  1801.    Of  course,  none  of    the    above 

quotations  gives  any  information  as  to  the 

origin  of  the  term,  only  as  to  the  nature  of 

/he  thing  described.   Can  any  of  your  readers 

•hrow  light  on  the  subject  by  references  to 

earlier    mention    of    the    word,   or    thing, 

'  tandem  "  before  or  about  1785,  or  direct  me 

o  any  previous  discussion  on  the  subject  ? 
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Dr.  Murray  has  heard  that  the  history  of 
the  word  was  discussed  in  the  Oxford  Maga- 
zine some  years  ago,  but  cannot  find  out  the 
exact  date  of  the  discussion.  Eighteenth- 
century  references,  however,  would  be  more 
convincing. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  or  no  the  quotation 
from  Grose  is  from  the  1785  edition  or  from 
the  1811  edition,  I  think  the  latter.  Of 
course,  it  may  be  in  the  1785  edition  as  well, 
but  I  should  like  this  verified. 

WILLIAM  SYKES,  M.D.,  F.S.A. 

47,  Southernhay  W.,  Exeter. 

DYNGHAM  AND  OCKHAM  PRIORIES.— Among 
heads  of  religious  houses  named  in  two  docu- 
ments of  1294  (which  have  no  geographical 
or  "  ordinal  "  arrangement)  I  find  : — 

"  Priorissa  de  Dyngham." 

"  Le  priorie  de  Ockham  en  le  Counte  de  Ewer- 
wyk." 

The  former  may  be  the  place  in  Lynn  deanery 
referred  to  in  the  'Taxatio  Nicholai  IV.' 
(a.  1291),  ed.  1802,  p.  80,  col.  2,  as  follows  :— 

"  Wolferton-4  10  0. 

"  Porcio  Prior'  de  Dyngham  in  eadera— 0  13  4." 

The  MS.  (?  Cott.  Tib.  C.  x.),  the  various 
readings  of  which  are  given  at  the  foot 
of  the  page,  adds  to  the  "  Dersingham, 
251.  6s.  8d.t"  of  the  Exchequer  MSS.  the 
words  : — 

"Ecclesia  de  Dersingham  approprtata  Priori  et 
Conuentui  de  Dynham  pret'  Vicar'  indecim'." 

I  am  unable  to  identify  Ockham  in  the 
'Taxatio,'  or  to  find  any  information  on 
either  house  in  Tanner's  '  Notitia '  or  in 
Dugdale.  Will  one  of  your  better-informed 
readers  kindly  help  me  ? 

ROBT.  J.  WHITWELL. 
[Ockham=Wickham  Nunnery,  Yorks.] 

NOTTER. — Is  this  a  Scotch  or  German 
name  ?  If  it  be  the  former,  the  localization 
of  it  in  Scotland  may  perhaps  add  a  clue  to 
the  further  discovery  of  the  Scottish  fore- 
fathers of  Immanuel  Kant,  the  philosopher. 
His  grandfather  is  now  being  traced  in  East 
German  periodicals,  and  is  found  to  have  had 
a  sister  Sophia  married  to  one  Balzer  Notter, 
the  son-in-law  of  Richart  Kandt,  a  publican 
in  East  Prussia.  KANTIUS. 

Tanquinhos,  Madeira. 

DR.  ROBERT  JAMES'S  ARMS.  —  What  were 
the  armorial  bearings,  if  any,  used  by  the 
inventor  of  the  celebrated  fever  powders  1 
It  was  a  very  general  custom  about  his  time 
for  boxes  and  packets  of  pills  or  powders  to 
be  enclosed  in  a  wrapper  bearing  the  arms 
of  the  maker  or  proprietor.  Do  such 
wrappers  form  part  of  any  collection  to 


which  access  is  permitted1?  There  is  an 
engraved  portrait  of  R.  James,  M.D.,  by 
W.  Walker,  1778.  Do  his  arms  appear 
therein?  GEORGE  C.  PEACHEY. 

"  BEHIND  EACH  CLOUD  THE  SUN  is  ALWAYS 
SHINING." — Who  is  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing, or  something  like  it  1 

Behind  each  cloud  the  sun  is  always  shining  ; 
I  therefore  turn  my  clouds  about, 
And  always  wear  them  inside  out, 
To  show  the  lining. 

A.  L.  GRIFFITH. 

[These  lines  are  obviously  suggested  by  Milton's 
'  Comus,'  11.  221  et  seq.~\ 

"WHAT  HAS  POSTERITY  DONE  FOR  us?" — 
Is  the  originator  of  this  saying  known  ?  In 
Bartlett's  '  Familiar  Quotations '  the  refer- 
ence is  given  to  John  Trumbull,  1750-1831  :— 

What  has  posterity  done  for  us, 

That  we,  lest  they  their  rights  should  lose, 

Should  trust  our  necks  to  gripe  of  noose  ? 

'  McEingal,'  Canto  ii. 

In  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu's  'Letters'  the 
following  allusion  ^s  made  in  a  letter  dated 
1  January,  1742  : — * 

"  The  man  was  laughed  at  as  a  blunderer  who 
said    in    a    public  business,    '  We    do    much    for 
;  I  would  fain  see  them  do    something 

s. 

BOUGUEREAU. — Can  any  one  tell  me  if  there 
is  a  painter  of  this  name?  If  so,  is  he  still 
alive?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  his 
style  and  the  tendencies  of  his  work  ?  Where 
can  I  find  anything  about  him?  I  was  told 
in  conversation  that  a  Russian  artist  had 
come  under  the  influence  of  Bouguereau.  I 
think  I  caught  the  name  correctly,  but 
cannot  find  anything  upon  the  subject. 

RUSALKA. 

[Adolphe  William  Bouguereau,  born  at  La 
Rochelle,  30  November,  1833,  is  a  celebrated  painter, 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Bouguereau 
paints  classical  and  imaginative  subjects:  '  Le 
Triomphe  du  Martyre,'  'Faun  et  Bacchante,' 
'  Apollon  et  les  Muses,'  &c.] 

"  ICH  DIEN." — Has  the  famous  motto  "  Ich 
dien,"  adopted  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which 
is  usually  derived  from  the  German  Ich  diene 
(I  serve),  been  ever  explained  as  having 
arisen  from  two  Welsh  words — viz.,  Eich  dyn, 
i.e.,  your  man  or  leader  1  Does  their  sound 
in  spoken  Welsh  not  almost  resemble  that  of 
"Ich  dien"  in  German1?  The  story  is  well 
known  how  the  first  Prince  of  Wales,  born 
at  Caernarvon  in  1284  (afterwards  King 
Edward  II.),  was  proclaimed  by  his  father 
Edward  I.,  and  accepted  by  the  Welsh  people, 
as  their  prince,  since  he  was  born  in  their 
own  country.  According  to  general  tradition, 
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the  German  motto  "Ich  dien"  is  said  to  have 
been  first  adopted  by  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  from  Jonann,  King  of  Bohemia,  who 
died  in  1346,  and  since  to  have  become  the 
motto  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Is  this  tradi- 
tion undisputed  ?  H.  KREBS. 


lea* 

COLERIDGE    BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
(9th  S.  x.  167,  231.) 

I  AM  compelled,  with  deference  to  an  old  and 
valued  correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  to  traverse 
the  statement  of  MR.  EVERARD  HOME  COLE- 
MAN  that  the  late  Richard  Herne  Shepherd's 
'Bibliography  of  Coleridge,'  which  was 
printed  in  8th  S.  vii.,  contained  a  "  complete 
list  of  his  [Coleridge's]  works  with  marginal 
corrections."  Mr.  Shepherd's  list  was  very 
far  from  being  complete,  and  in  my  revised 
edition  of  the  'Bibliography,'  which  appeared 
in  1900  (9th  S.  viii.  56),  I  was  able  to  make 
several  additions  to  it,  including  the  notes 
on  Samuel  Daniel  indicated  by  MR.  COLEMAN. 
But  though  I  took  some  pains  with  the 
work,  I  was  conscious  that  it  was  still  a 
long  distance  off  finality,  and  amongst  other 
matter  which  I  overlooked  were  some 
valuable  notes  by  Dr.  R.  Garnett  on  Cole- 
ridge's marginalia  in  the  British  Museum 
copy  of  Stillingfleet's  'Origines  Sacrse,'  which 
appeared  in  the  Athenaeum  for  27  March, 
1875.  As  a  contribution  to  Coleridge  biblio- 
graphy I  may  add  that  these  notes  were 
reprinted  in  a  limited  issue  of  thirty  copies, 
under  the  title  of  "Notes  on  Stillingfleet. 
By  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Printed  for 
private  circulation,  1875  (Glasgow,  Robert 
Anderson,  printer,  22  Ann  Street)." 

A  friend,  whose  knowledge  of  Coleridge 
is  second  to  that  of  no  one,  has  pointed  out 
to  me  a  few  mistakes  in  the  '  Bibliography,' 
of  which  some,  chiefly  misprints,  are  due  to 
carelessness  in  revising  proofs,  while  others 
which  are  errors  of  fact  came  from  a  too 
implicit  trust  in  Mr.  Shepherd's  accuracy.  I 
should  like  to  be  permitted  to  correct  one  or 
two  of  the  latter.  At  p.  11  is  a  notice  of 
Southey's  'Joan  of  Arc,'  first  edition,  Bristol, 
1796,  to  which  Coleridge  contributed  'The 
Vision  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,'  republished 
in,  ,?™ne  Leaves>'  !817,  p.  281,  under  the 
title  of  The  Destiny  of  Nations.'  The  notes 
to  this  poem  are  said  to  contain  an  original 
Greek  prize  ode  by  Coleridge,  on  the  subject 
of  the  slave  trade,  whereas  only  the  first 
four  stanzas  of  the  ode  are  printed  in  the 
notes.  It  is  also  said  that  an  English  verse 
translation  of  this  ode  appeared  among  the 


early  minor  poems  of  Southey.  Southey  did 
not  translate  this  ode,  but  another  on 
astronomy,  which  was  written  by  Coleridge 
for  the  Greek  ode  prize  at  Cambridge  in 
1793,  and  which  did  not  succeed  in  winning 
the  prize.  The  translation  will  be  found  in 
Southey's  'Minor  Poems,'  1815,  i.  206.  It 
may  also  be  worth  while  to  mention  that  the 
very  scarce  pamphlet  of  '  Poems '  (p.  18),  con- 
taining 'Fears  in  Solitude,'  'France:  an 
Ode,'  and  'Frost  at  Midnight,'  of  which  a 
copy  is  in  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  Frederick 
Locker  -  Lampson  at  Rowfant,  is  really  a 
tirage-a-part  from  "  The  Poetical  Register 
and  Repository  of  Fugitive  Poetry  for  1808-9. 
London:  printed  for  F.  C.  &  J.  Rivington, 
No.  62,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  by  Law  and 
Gilbert,  St.  John's  Square,  Clerkenwell, 
1812."  W.  F.  PRIDE AUX. 


DESCENDANTS  OP  ELIZABETHAN  WORTHIES 
(9th  S.  x.  208). — When  engaged  in  collecting 
materials  for  a  paper  on  the  ancestry  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  two  years  since,  I  made 
numerous  inquiries  throughout  Devonshire 
and  Somersetshire,  without  being  able  to 
discover  a  single  direct  descendant  of  the 
great  family  of  that  name.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  Sir  W.  Pole,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  made  his  col- 
lections for  a  history  of  Devon  (published 
in  1791),  in  which  is  printed  a  table  called 
"An  Alphabet  of  the  Gentlemen  of  Devon- 
shire, as  well  of  those  in  beinge,  as  of  those 
which  have  bine,"  containing  the  arms  of 
seven  different  branches  of  the  family.  The 
name  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  both 
counties,  and  it  is  believed  the  present  repre- 
sentative of  it  is  a  Gilbert. 

T.  N.  BRUSHFIELD,  M.D. 

Salterton,  Devon. 

/ 

Sir  Francis  Drake  was  twice  married  :  first 
in  1569  to  Mary  Newman,  who  died  1582-3, 
and  secondly  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  George  Sydenham,  of  Combe 
Sydenham,  Somerset.  He  had  no  children 
by  either  wife,  and  the  issue  of  all  his 
brothers  appears  also  to  be  extinct  in  the 
male  line  (see  Col.  Vivian's  'Visitations  of 
Devon,'  pp.  299-303).  In  Burke's  'Com- 
moners,' ii.  215,  mention  is  made  of  a  "  John 
Hawkins  descended  from  the  sea  captain  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth " ;  but  Drake  in  his 
'  History  of  Blackheath '  gives  only  two 
daughters,  Judith  and  Margaret,  to  Sir 
Richard,  only  son  of  Sir  Jonn  Hawkins. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  two  sons :  Carew, 
who  married  Philippa  Weston,  and  Walter, 
died  unmarried.  Carew  Raleigh  had  two 
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sons  and  two  daughters ;  the  second  son, 
Philip,  appears  not  to  have  married,  but  the 
elder,  another  Sir  Walter,  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Rogers,  by 
•whom  he  had  one  son,  Carew,  d.s.p.,  and  four 
daughters  (see  Miscellanea  Genealogica  et 
Heraldica,  vol.  ii.  pp.  155-6). 

H.  J.  B.  CLEMENTS. 
Killadoon,  Celbridge. 

Burke,  in  his  '  Extinct  Baronetage,'  p.  253, 
states  that  Sir  John  Hawkins  had  an  only 
son,  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  and  that  a  pedi- 
gree of  William  Hawkins,  of  Plymouth, 
"  descendant  and  heir  of  the  great  Admiral," 
will  be  found  in  Prince's  '  Worthies.'  For 
the  birthplace  and  parentage  of  Sir  Martin 
Frobisher  see  6th  S.  iii.  311.  The  follow- 
ing works  may  also  be  consulted  with 
advantage : '  The  Life  of  Sir  Martin  Frobisher, 
Kt.,  containing  a  Narrative  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,'  by  the  Rev.  Frank  Jones,  B.A. 
(Longmans,  1878) ;  '  Sir  Martin  Frobisher, 
Kt. :  the  Armada  Tercentenary,'  by  W.  H.  K. 
Wright ;  Western  Antiquary,  vol.  viii. 

Some  particulars  of  the  descendants  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  are  given  in  1st  S.  v.,  viii. ; 
4th  S.  ii.,  v.,  vi.  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  in  a  paper 
on  '  The  Extinction  of  the  Families  of  Illus- 
trious Men,'  says  "that  the  descendants  of 
Sir  Carew  (Sir  Walter's  grandson),  in  the  male 
line,  are  either  extinct  or  so  sunk  in  position 
as  to  be  untraceable." 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"GALLEY":  "GALEODE"  (8th  S.  ix.  407).— 
As  no  reply  has  appeared,  perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  answer  my  own  question.  A 
letter  which  I  have  from  Mr.  Claude  Delaval 
Cobham,  Commissioner  of  Larnaca  (Cyprus), 
says  : — 

"The  'galeode'  (fully  described  in  the  '  Encyc. 
Brit.')  is  unknown  in  Cyprus.  Mariti's  'galera' 
(galley)  is  the  centipede,  Scolopendra  morsitans, 
common  enough  here  (in  Cyprus).  We  have  plenty 
of  tarantulas,  but  I  cannot  hear  of  them  doing  any 
harm." 

In  my  query  I  quoted  a  passage  from  the 
anonymous  English  translation  of  the  Abbe 
Giovanni  Mariti's  '  Viaggi  per  1'  Isola  di 
Cipro.'  In  that  passage  the  galley  is  said  to 
be  one  and  a  half  feet  long.  I  take  the 
following  from  Mr.  Cobham's  translation  of 
the  '  Travels  in  Cyprus '  of  Mariti  (Nicosia, 
Herbert  E.  Clarke,  1895),  chap.  i.  p.  19  :-^ 

"  The  Tarantola  of  Cyprus  is  a  spider  of  dark  hue 
inclining  to  black,  all  covered  with  long  hairs.  Its 
bite  is  very  dangerous,  but  not  mortal ;  it  never 
fails  to  cause  pains  accompanied  by  fever.  That  of 
the  Galera  is  poisonous  and  mortal.  This  is  a 
narrow  beast,  flat,  about  six  inches  long,  of  a 


yellowish  hue,  and  furnished  with  a  quantity  of 
legs  which  it  moves  all  together  like  the  oars  of  a 
galley,  whence  it  takes  its  name." 

In  his  preface,  speaking  of  the  anonymous 
versions  of  Mariti  in  French  (Paris,  1791) 
and  English  (London,  1791),  Mr.  Cobham 
says  :— 

"The  French  translator  scarcely  pretends  to 
follow  Mariti's  text,  and  tries  to  cover  the  bareness 
of  his  author's  narrative  with  purple  patches  of  his 
own,  impertinent  or  superfluous.  The  Englishman 
renders  literally  from  th«  Frenchman,  without  a 
hint  that  he  has  never  seen  the  Italian  original." 

I  suppose  that  the  eighteen-inch  length  of 
the  galley,  instead  of  the  original  six-inch 
length,  is  the  Englishman's  rendering  of  one 
of  the  Frenchman's  "  purple  patches." 

The  following  extract  is  from  'Stemmata 
Latinitatis,'  by  Nicholas  Salmon  (London, 
1796),  vol.  ii.  p.  490  :— 

"Scolopendra a  venomous  insect  (eight  feet 

long,  with  a  peaked  tail),  sort  of  centipede." 

Probably  "  feet "  ought  to  be  "  inches." 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

EDWARD  MOORE  :*  JAMES  MOORE  ,(9th  S.  x. 
226,  291).— "A  New  Theatrical  Dictionary. 
Printed  for  S.  Bladon.  London,  1793,"  gives  : 

"  Gil  Bias.  Comedy  by  Edward  Moore.  Acted  at 
Drury-Lane,  1751.  .  This  is  by  much  the  least  meri- 
torious of  the  three  dramatic  pieces  of  our  author, 
and  indeed,  notwithstanding  its  being  very  strongly 
supported  in  the  acting,  met  with  the  least  success." 

F.  R.  R. 

SLEDGES  (9th  S.  x.  188).— Huge  blocks  of 
marble  —  some  weighing  twenty  tons,  and 
maybe  more— can  be  seen,  almost  daily,  in 
Carrara,  and  Marina  its  port,  in  the  act  of 
being  moved  about  short  distances  upon 
what  are  practically  sledges,  coming  down 
from  the  quarries  in  the  mountains  atop  of 
rude  waggons,  drawn  by  long  teams  of  shod 
oxen  ;  the  blocks  are  thrown  off  at  the 
entrance  to  the  marble  yards,  &c.,  and  after- 
wards moved  to  their  destinations  (often 
some  hundred  yards)  in  the  following  fashion. 
The  athletic  mountaineers,  who,  with  their 
bright  crowbars,  fairly  hand  -  polished  by 
"  elbow  grease,"  act  as  a  bodyguard,  raise  the 
block  a  bit  off  the  ground  in  front.  The  ends 
of  two  long  pieces  of  timber  (ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  length  perhaps),  turned  up  at  each 
end  like  sleigh  irons,  are  thrust  under,  and 
beneath  these  again  skids  of  wood,  three 
feet  or  so  in  length,  and  well  soaped  on  their 
top  sides,  are  pushed,  thus  occupying  the 
same  relative  position  to  the  long  lengths 
as  railway  sleepers  do  to  the  metals.  Upon 
the  top  of  these  skids  the  two  runners,  with 
the  block  of  marble  above,  are  pulled  by 
waiting  and  patient  oxen  chained  in  front, 
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the  stationary  skids  the  while  being  con- 
stantly reinforced  by  others.  .Really  rapid 
progress  is  thus  made.  For  a  block  the 
weight  quoted  it  takes  half  a  dozen  men  all 
their  time  to  shift  the  skids  continuously. 
One  carries  along  bar  of  very  common  yellow 
(sometimes  blue)  soap,  and  with  this  he 
liberally  greases  the  skids,  and  they  are  in 
turn  quickly  picked  up  and  handed  over 
from  rear  to  front;  thus  the  sleigh  runs 
along  over  the  slippery  skids  and  not  on  the 
ground.  The  wood  used  grows  locally  upon 
the  mountain  sides,  and  there  are,  to  my 
personal  knowledge,  two  small  timber  yards 
in  Carrara  where,  seemingly,  nothing  but 
these  aids  to  progress  are  roughly  manu- 
factured from  the  trees.  HARRY  HEMS. 
Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

"PETAR"  OR  "PETARD"  (9th  S.  x.  241).— I 
think  my  dictionary  might  have  been  con- 
sulted. As  it  has  not  been,  may  I  be  allowed 
to  quote  a  part  of  my  article,  printed  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  1 — 

"  Petard,  a  war-engine,  a  case  filled  with  ex- 
plosive materials.  (F.— L.)  In  'Hamlet,'  iii.  4.  207  ; 

spelt  petar  in  the  quarto  edd Cotgrave  has  both 

petard  and  petarre.^-F.  petart,  petard,  '  a  petard  or 

petarre  ;  an  engine wherewith  strong  gates  are 

burst  open.'    Formed,  with  suffix  -art  or  -ard  (of 

Germanic  origin,  from  G.  hart,  hard ),  from  the 

verb  peter,  to  break  wind,"  &c. 

The  first  edition  of  Cotgrave  goes  back  to 
1611.  The  double  form  arose  from  the  fact 
that  d  was  often  dropped  in  the  plural. 
Hence  the  pi.  petar  s  (in  1580). 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

Minsheu  (second  edition)  has  Petarrade, 
with  a  definition  which  need  not  be  given 
here.  It  seems  to  explain  how  the  word 
came  to  supply  a  name  to  an  engine  of  war 

C.  C.  B.' 

I  would  venture  to  remark  that  two  distinct 
meanings  are  given  to  the  words  "  petar"  and 
"petard"  in  the  'Twentieth  Century  Dic- 
tionary '  of  Messrs.  Chambers. 

J.  LORAINE  HEELIS. 

DUNWICH     OR     DUNMOW     A    BlSHOPS     SEE 

(9th  S.  x.  44,  210).  -  MR.  COPINGER  justly 
observes  that  the  discoveries  of  the  day  are 
alarming.  There  are  many  more  to  come,  for 
we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  things.  And 
it  a  long-established  and  a  famous  tradition 
has  to  be  transferred  from  the  annals  of  one 
town  to  those  of  another  it  is  but  one  more 
sacrifice  due  to  modern  methods  of  inquiry 
Your  worthy  correspondent  has  taken  some 
trouble  in  the  effort  to  invalidate  the  claim 
ot  any  other  place  than  Dunwich  to  repre 
sent  the.  East  Anglian  see.  But  there  is  a 


flaw  in  his  argument,  which  he  will  surely 
see  if  he  reads  my  note  again.  He  says  : 
"  Dunwich  is  in  Saxon  Dunmoc,"  &c.  The 
purport  of  my  note  was  to  establish  that 
Dunwich  is  in  Saxon  certainly  not  Dunmoc, 
nor  Dommoc,  nor  Domoc,  nor  Domok ;  for 
the  reason  that  one  or  other  of  these  was  the 
name  of  the  see  at  least  until  the  fifteenth 
century,  while  Dunwich  was  Dunwic,  or 
Donwyk,  from  Anglo  -  Norman  times.  My 
point  was  simply  that  the  place  spoken  of  in 
the  older  historians  could  not  be  Dunwich. 
The  Saxon  syllable  wic  occurs  in  D.B.,  and 
Dunwich  has  carried  that  syllable,  or  an 
alternative  by  mutation,  ever  since ;  while 
-moc  could  by  no  known  rules  become  -wic. 
It  is  unavailing  to  quote  Bishop  Gibson,  or 
Morant,  or  any  other  modern  antiquary, 
because  they  relied  very  much  upon  what  was 
mere  guesswork  by  Lambarde  and  Camden. 

I  might  have  been  prepared  to  defend  the 
possible  extension  of  the  East  Anglian 
boundary  as  far  south  as  Dunmow.  It  was 
doubtless  very  variable.  But  there  is  now 
no  need  for  me  to  do  so.  MR.  COPINGER  gives 
a  reference  which  is  new  to  me  (that  of  Bar- 
tholomew de  Cotton)  and  which  throws  new 
light  on  the  matter.  The  passage  quoted  is 
still  adverse  to  the  claims  of  Dunwich,  and 
puts  Dunmow  absolutely  out  of  court.  Our 
monk  of  the  thirteenth  century  plainly  says, 
"in  civitate Donmoc  sedem  habuit  quse  nunc 
Filchstowe  vocatur  super  mare,"  &c.  From 
the  fragmentary  history  of  Felixstowe  that 
does  exist  we  know  that  there  was  a  church 
and  monastery  named  after  St.  Felix  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  that  a  much  larger  town 
than  the  existing  one  has  disappeared  be- 
neath the  encroaching  waves.  If  Bartholomew 
is  worth  anything  as  an  annalist,  he  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  the  bishop's  see  was  at 
Donmoc,  a  lost  town  near  the  estuary  of  the 
Stour,  and  not  at  Dunwich. 

MR.  COPINGER'S  "  Beconfield,"  p.  211,  should 
be  Bapchild  ( =  Baccancelde,  Bachancilde,  &c.). 

EDWARD  SMITH. 

Walthamstow. 

AMERICAN  KNEE-BREECHES  (9th  S.  x.  169). 
^-Before  giving  an  opinion  on  this  query 
it  is  of  importance  to  know  if  with  the  knee- 
breeches  was  worn  black  frock  dress — i.e., 
ordinary  evening  dress  coat — or  the  Windsor 
coat,  or  the  like.  In  the  former  case  there 
can  be  no  reason  whatever  to  blame  the 
ambassador,  as  the  black  frock  dress  with 
knee-breeches  may  be  considered  as  full 
evening  dress  for  gentlemen  at  high  social 
functions  even  in  republican  society.  In  the 
latter  case,  on  the  contrary,  the  ambassador 
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is  very  much  to  blame,  as  it  certainly  may 
be  considered  rather  bad  taste  for  a  repre- 
sentative of  an  independent  foreign  country, 
should  he  even  be  the  ambassador  of  an 
emperor  or  king,  to  put  on,  at  a  State  func- 
tion, the  livery  of  the  Court  at  which  he  is 
accredited  instead  of  the  costume  of  his  own 
country,  or  in  this  case  the  black  frock  dress 
with  knee-breeches  or  pantaloons.  E.  A. 
Stockholm. 

ST.  EPIPHANIUS  (9th  S.  x.  2C'7).  —  Several 
saints  have  borne  this  name  ;  five  are  given 
with  their  feast  days  in  A.  Potthast's  '  Biblio- 
theca  Historica  Medii  ^Evi,'  supplement, 
p.  208.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  accounts 
of  them  in  the  '  Acta  Sanctorum.' 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Unless  M.  H.  is  exiled  from  books  he  may 
find  the  information  he  seeks  in  Smith's 
'  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,' 
Aikin's  ;  General  Biography,'  Hofmann's 
*  Lexicon  Universale,'  or  any  cyclopaedia. 

F.  ADAMS. 
[Many  other  replies  acknowledged  ] 

SIR  ANTHONY  JACKSON  (9th  S.  x.  247).— He 
was  the  only  son  of  Richard  Jackson,  of 
Killingwcldgrave,  co.  York,  by  Ursula, 
daughter  of  Richard  Hildyard,  of  Routh  ;  was 
admitted  to  the  Inner  Temple  1616,  called  to 
the  Bar  1635,  Bencher  1660.  Gentleman  of 
the  Privy  Chamber  to  Charles  I.,  and 
promised  the  place  of  Prothonotary  of  the 
Common  Pleas  at  Oxford  in  1646.  Knighted 
at  Breda  by  Charles  II.  in  1650.  Committed 
to  the  Tower,  3  November,  1651,  "for  in- 
vading this  nation  with  Charles  Stuart,"  and 
kept  in  prison  until  1658.  He  was  buried  in 
the  Temple  Church,  14  October,  1666. 

W.  D.  PINK. 

OXFORD  AT  THE  ACCESSION  OP  GEORGE  I. 
(9th  S.  x.  225).— It  is  odd  that  a  valuable 
authority  like  'Chambers's  Encyclopaedia' 
should  give  the  date  of  George  I.'s  coronation 
as  31  October,  1714,  as  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  with  regard  to  the  real  date.  I  have 
in  my  possession  'An  Account  of  the  Cere- 
monies observed  in  Coronations,'  1761,  a  book 
of  precedents  prepared  in  anticipation  of  the 
coronation  of  George  III.,  which  took  place 
on  22  September,  1761.  My  copy  is  an  in- 
teresting one,  as  it  contains  the  conjoined 
book-plate  of  the  "Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Bishop  of  Osnaburgh,"  dated  3  May,  1771, 
and  engraved  by  J.  Kirk.  The  Bishop  of 
Osnaburgh,  it  may  be  observed,,  was  not 
created  Duke  of  York  till  1784.  In  this  book, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  official,  there  is  a 
full  account  of  the  coronations  of  the  English 


sovereigns  from  James  II.  to  George  II.  That 
of  George  I.  took  place  on  20  October,  1714. 
Some  picturesque  features  in  the  procession 
seem  to  have  been  omitted  in  more  recent 
years.  I  did  riot  observe  in  the  last  official 
list  the 

"Organ-Blower,  in  a  short  red  Coat,  with  a  Badge 
on  his  Left-Breast,  viz.,  A  Nightingale  of  Silver  gilt, 
sitting  on  a  Sprig," 

or  the 

"Groom  of  the  Vestry;  in  a  Scarlet  Robe,  with  a 
Perfuming-pan  in  his  Hand,  burning  Perfumes  all 
the  Way  from  Westminster- Hall  to  the  Choir-door 
in  the  Church." 

The  coronation  of  George  I.  seems  to  have 
created  but  little  excitement  in  London.  The 
Spectator,  No.  609,  was  issued  on  the  day  of 
the  ceremony,  but  contains  no  allusion  to  it 
beyond  the  statement  of  a  correspondent 
that  he  has  "  chosen  a  Day  to  steal  into  the 
Spectator,  when  I  take  it  for  granted  you  will 
not  have  many  spare  Minutes  for  Speculations 
of  your  own."  We  are,  however,  told  in  the 
official  report  that  while  the  procession 
marched  on  foot  to  ^Jestminster  Abbey  the 
houses  on  each  side  were  crowded  with  vast 
numbers  of  spectators,  who  expressed  their 
great  joy  and  satisfaction  by  loud  and  re- 
peated acclamations.  .  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

MR.  PICKFORD  states  that  George  I.'s 
coronation  took  place  on  20  October,  1714, 
and  in  an  Editorial  note  it  is  mentioned  that 
while  the  'D.N.B.'  confirms  that  date,  and 
also  says  that  George  I.  landed  at  Greenwich 
on  18  September,  'Chambers's  Encyclopaedia' 
gives  31  October  as  the  date  of  the  corona- 
tion, and  29  September  as  the  day  of  arrival  at 
Greenwich.  The  1876  edition  of  'Chambers's 
Encyclopaedia '  does  not  mention  any  dates 
for  these  events,  and  those  named  in  the  later 
editions  seem  to  be  incorrect.  Dr.  (afterward 
Sir  William)  Smith,  in  his  '  Smaller  History 
of  England,'  states  that  the  king  landed  at 
Greenwich  on  18  September,  the  same  date  as 
given  by  the  'D.N.B.'  Other  histories  do  not 
mention  any  exact  dates,  but  the  late  George 
Fisher,  in  his  curious  old  book,  so  full  of 
genealogical  details,  entitled  'A  Companion 
and  Key  to  the  History  of  England'  (1832), 
says  of  the  king  : — 

"Having  embarked,  September  the  16th,  at  Orange 
Polder,  under  convoy  of  an  English  and  Dutch 
squadron,  and  arrived  the  next  day  at  the  Hope, 
he  sailed  up  the  river  and  landed  at  Greenwich 

about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening The  coronation 

took  place  with  the  accustomed  solemnities  at 
Westminster,  October  20th  following." 

Further  on,  writing  of  the  early  career  of 
George  II.,  Fisher  says  that  prince  "  landed 
with  King  George  I.  in  England,  on  the 
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death  of  Queen  Anne,  September  the  17th, 
1714." 

We  have  then  three  different  dates  given 
by  different  writers  as  the  day  of  the  landing 
of  George  I.  at  Greenwich— i.e.,  17,  18,  and 
29  September ;  and  two  dates  as  the  day  of 
coronation  —  i.e.,  20  and  31  October.  The 
matter  is  of  considerable  historical  interest, 
and  doubtless  the  contributors  to  '  N.  &  Q.' 
will  be  able  and  anxious  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
solution  of  the  problem  thus  presented. 

RONALD  DIXON. 

46,  Maryborough  Avenue,  Hull. 

ESQUIRES  (9th  S.  x.  148).— MB.  BRESLAR  may 
like  to  be  referred  to  the  'Encyclopaedia  of 
the  Laws  of  England  '  (vol.  v.,  s.v.  '  Esquire') 
and  the  authorities  there  cited.  URLLAD. 

CASTLE  CAREWE  (9th  S.  ix.  428,  490  :  x.  92, 
214).— -H.  V.  might  well  exclude  the  peasantry. 
I  doubt  that  their  Welsh  fathers  mispro- 
nounced "in  the  beginning."  I  find  Nicho- 
laus  de  Carriho  mentioned  (Glaus.  16  Hen.  III. 
m.  15),  and  Johannes  de  Carreu  apud  Carru, 
in  an  inquisition  taken  at  Pembroke  (Esch. 
18  Ed.  I.).  The  REV.  J.  PICKFORD'S  allusion 
to  Bampfylde  Moore  Carew  reminded  me  that 
the  sturdy  beggar  often  dandled  my  grand- 
father on  his  knee.  My  grandfather,  who 
knew  the  Carews  well  as  neighbours,  entreated 
Bampfylde  to  mend  his  ways  and  return  to  his 
family.  He  replied,  "No,  no,  Mr.  Drake;  I 
would  rather  be  King  of  the  Gipsies  than 
King  of  England."  My  father,  when  narrat- 
ing the  anecdote  as  he  received  it,  always  pro- 
nounced Carroo.  My  great-grandfather  was, 
doubtless,  the  steward  of  Sir  William,  after- 
wards Viscount  Cqurtenay,  referred  to  in  the 
gipsy  king's  memoirs.  He,  the  viscount  and 
his  lady,  in  conversation,  addressed  each 
other  by  their  Christian  names,  a  significant 
matter.  As  these  memoirs  were  referred  to 
in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  2nd  S.  iii.,  iv.,  and  8th  S.  i.,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  correct  some  mistakes  in 
them.  My  copy  states  that  Bampfylde  Moore 
Carew  was  born  in  July,  1693,  and  ran  away 
from  Newcastle  with  Miss  G..y,  daughter  of 
an  eminent  apothecary  there,  their  nuptials 
being  celebrated  in  Bath  with  great  gaiety  and 
splendour.  In  searching  through  the  bishop's 
transcripts  at  Exeter.  I  found  the  entry  of 
his  baptism  23  September,  1690,  signed  by  his 
father,  the  Rev.  Theodore  Carew,  the  rector 
of  Bickleigh,  and  in  the  register  of  marriages 
at  Stoke  Damarel,  near  Plymouth,  29  Decem- 
ber, 1733,  Bampfylde  Moore  Carew  and  Mary 
Gray. 

Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  KG.,  of  Beddington, 
and  Henry  Courtenay,  Marquess  of  Exeter, 
were  executed  for  conspiracy,  which  is  also 


significant  touching  the  secret  history  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake.  King  Henry  VIII.  conferred 
the  Garter  on  Sir  Nicholas  because  "  he  was  a 
fit  person  upon  the  eminence  of  his  extrac- 
tion and  fame"  (Ashmole's  'Garter,'  p.  286, 
28  Hen.  VEIL).  So  doubtless  the  Gherardini 
tradition  was  rife  when  Surrey  wrote ;  but, 
pleased  as  I  am  to  be  in  agreement  with 
COL.  PRIDEAUX,  I  can  neither  accept  Mr. 
Round's  testimony  (derived  from  the  Marquess 
of  Kildare)  respecting  the  seniority  of  Maurice 
over  William,  sons  of  Gerald  by  the  Princess 
Nesta,  nor  profess  faith  in  the  Gherardini 
story,  flattering  as  it  might  be  to  trace  my 
descent  from  a  companion  of  pious  ^Eneas. 

The  Earl  of  Totnes,  a  better  antiquary 
than  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  gave  precedence 
to  William,  whose  descendants  inherited 
Carew  Castle,  and  to  whose  grandson,  Wil- 
liam de  Carrio,  King  John,  25  May,  1213, 
restored  the  manor  of  Moulsford,  Berks,  which 
King  Henry  I.  had  granted  to  Gerald  fitz 
Walter,  grandfather  of  Odo,  the  father  of 
William  last  named  (Hardy,  '  Rot.  Chart.,'  i. 
186,  Harl.  MS.  1070).  The  sequence  is  Otheus 
(i.e.,  Odo),  Constable  of  Windsor,  temp. 
Edward  the  Confessor  (Harl.  MS.  1155,  f.  69), 
Walter,  Gerald,  William,  Odo,  William. 
Had  Maurice  been  the  elder,  Castle  Carew 
and  Moulsford  would,  most  probably,  have 
gone  to  the  Earls  of  Kildare. 

Though  Walter  fitz  Otho,  or  Other  (?),  had 
a  wife  named  Beatrice,  he  might  have  had 
another  named  Gladys. 

Now  Gerald  Cambrensis,  grandson  of  Nesta 
and  Gerald  de  Windsor,  relates  that  Rhys  ap 
Griffith  (his  cousin-german,  I  believe,  who 
ought  to  have  known),  in  naming  the  children 
of  his  aunt  Nesta,  ranks  William  fitz  Gerald 
first.  H.  H.  DRAKE. 

R.  Ferguson  derives    Carr,    Carry,    from 
O.  Norse  name  Kari,  god  of  the  winds  ;  and 
we  have  an   O.G.   Windo,  Eng.  Wind  and 
Window,  and  a  Mod.G.  Wind  and  Wend. 
R.  S.  CHARNOCK,  Ph.D. 

30,  Millman  Street,  W.C. 

"  TOUT  LASSE  —  TOUT  CASSE  —  TOUT   PASSE  " 

(9th  S.  vii.  247). — I  do  not  think  any  one  has 
yet  replied  as  to  this  phrase.  I  myself  was 
informed  some  time  ago — I  do  not  know  on 
what  authority  —  that  it  was  the  motto  of 
A.  Dumas  pere ;  but  to  search  for  it  in  his 
works,  even  if  there  mentioned,  would  be 
like  looking  for  a  needle  in  the  proverbial 
bottle  of  hay.  However,  it  is  in  a  volume 
that  I  have  (and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
it  in  any  of  my  other  collections  of  French  pro- 
verbs) entitled  'Quelque  six  mille  Proverbes 
et  Aphorismes  usuels  empruntes  a  notre  age 
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et  aux  siecles  derniers,  par  le  P.  Ch.  Cahier, 
de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  1856."  It  is  simply 
given  there  (p.  97)  as  a  proverb,  thus  : — 

Tout  passe, 
Tout  casse, 
Tout  lasse, 

without  comment.  Notice  that  the  order  of 
the  words  is  the  reverse  to  that  given  by  your 
correspondents.  EDWARD  LATHAM. 

61,  Friends  Road,  East  Croydon. 

> 

"  RAISING  THE  WIND  "  (9th  S.  x.  85,  253).— 
It  is  not  only  in  the  Orkney  Islands  or 
among  the  Laplanders  and  Finlanders  that 
the  wise  man  or  woman's  art  of  raising  the 
wind  has  in  comparatively  recent  times,  and 
perhaps  at  the  present  day,  been  practised. 
j.n  parts  of  Ireland  it  is  still  a  common  belief 
that  the  wind  may  be  literally  raised  by 
entering  into  a  compact  with  the  Evil  One, 
when  it  can  be  laid  again  only  by  the  death 
of  a  black  cock,  a  black  dog,  or  an  un- 
christened  child  :  "  Dear  knows  what  harm 
she  [the  Lianhan  Shee]  might  do  us— may  be 
raise  the  wind"  ('The  Lianhan  Shee,'  in 
Carleton's  'Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry'). 

J.   HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

FYNES  MORYSON'S  'ITINERARY'  (9th  S.  x. 
247).— Has  MR.  HUGHES  consulted  the  Indexes 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  ?  If  not,  he  should  refer  to  2nd  S. 
xi.  321  for  a  long  article  by  C.  H.  and  THOMP- 
SON COOPER,  of  Cambridge,  containing  ex- 
tracts from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  pxford,  from  1566  to  1613, 
bearing  the  imprimatur  of  Thomas  Wilson, 
14  June,  1626. 

Fuller  says  that  Moryson  died  about  1614. 
His  works  are  '  A  History  of  Ireland,'  from 
1599  to  1603,  2  vols.,  1735;  'An  Itinerary, 
containing  Ten  Years'  Travels  through  the 
Twelve  Dominions  of  Germany,'  &c.,  1617. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  SIR  DAVID  WILKIE 
(9th  S.  x.  129,235).-One  reference  to  Wilkie's 
genius  occurs  in  *  The  Antiquary,'  at  the  open- 
ing of  chap.  xxxi.  Speaking  of  the  interior  of 
Mucklebackit's  cottage,  Scott  writes  thus  in 
flowing  generosity  of  warm  tribute  : — 

"In  the  inside  of  the  cottage  was  a  scene  which 
our  Wilkie  alone  could  have  painted,  with  that 
exquisite  feeling  of  nature  that  characterizes  his 
enchanting  productions." 

'  The  Antiquary '  appeared  in  1816,  and  the 
anonymous  compliment  thus  appropriately 
paid  was  duly  acknowledged  in.  .a  letter 
written  by  Wilkie  to  Scott,  when  an  edition 
of  the  novels  with  new  illustrations  was  pro- 
posed in  1829.  The  opening  of  this  letter  is 


printed  in  Mr.  Douglas's  'Journal    of    Sir 
Walter  Scott,'  ii.  241,  and  runs  as  follows  : — 

"DEAR  SIK  WALTER,— I  pass  over  all  those 
disastrous  events  that  have  arrived  to  us  both 
since  our  last,  as  you  justly  call  it,  melancholy 
parting,  to  assure  you  how  delighted  I  shall  be  if  I 
can  in  the  most  inconsiderable  degree  assist  in  the 
illustrations  of  the  great  work,  which  we  all  hope 
may  lighten  or  remove  that  load  of  troubles  loy 
which  your  noble  spirit  is  at  this  time  beset ;  con- 
sidering it  as  only  repaying  a  debt  of  obligation 
which  you  yourself  have  laid  upon  me  when,  with 
an  unseen  hand  in  '  The  Antiquary,'  you  took  me  up 
and  claimed  me,  the  humble  painter  of  domestic 
sorrow,  as  your  countryman." 

Surely  we  have  here  a  very  pretty  and 
touching  interchange  of  courtesies  on  the 
part  of  two  sovereign  interpreters  of  Scottish 
life  and  manners.  Allan  Cunningham  may 
be  justified  in  saying  that  there  are  frequent- 
references  to  Wilkie  throughout  the  novels — 
for  one  may  be  familiar,  like  my  friend  MR. 
PICKFORD,  with  these  stores  of  romantic 
treasure,  and  not  remember  all  the  exquisite 
touches  of  a  personal  nature — but  this  par- 
ticular instance  is  rendered  eminently  note- 
worthy by  the  artist* s  cordial  appreciation. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

"  Works  published  by  Cadell  &  Co.,  1830,  Feb.  1st : 
'  The  Tales  of  my  Landlord,'  vol.  i.  (vol.  ix.  of  the 
new  edition),  is  published  this  day.  The  publishers 
have  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  this  volume 
is  illustrated  with  designs  by  Wilkie." 

The  frontispiece  of  vol.  ix.  by  Wilkie  repre- 
sents the  Laird  of  Milnwood  at  dinner,  and 
the  entrance  ofc  Bothwell  with  the  Life- 
Guardsmen.  The  vignette  of  vol.  x.  is  also 
by  Wilkie.  E.  YARDLEY. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  NOSE  (9th  S.  ix.  445 ; 
x.  34,  236).— SIR  OSWALD  HUNTER-BLAIR  has 
already  acknowledged  his  mistake  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Somerset  nose,  and  he  and 
others  may  be  interested  in  a  note  I  have 
long  intended  to  send  you.  Some  years  ago 
I  came  across  several  members  of  the  family 
of  the  main  and  other  branches,  and  was 
much  struck  by  the  persistence  of  the  feature. 
My  speculations  as  to  its  origin  were  solved 
one  day  at  Winchester  Cathedral,  on  dis- 
covering the  very  same  nose  on  the  portrait 
effigy  of  Cardinal  Beaufort.  My  friend  MR. 
HARTSHORNE  may  be  interested  to  know  of 
this  instance  of  a  portrait  effigy,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  will  be  difficult  to  meet  with  a  better 
authenticated  case  of  persistence  of  type 
through  five  centuries. 

I  do  not  think  there  exists  an  effigy  of 
John  of  Gaunt  or  sufficiently  trustworthy 
portrait,  but  the  effigy  of  Edward  III.  has  a 
quite  different  nose,  as  has  that  of  Henry  III., 
which  latter  may,  however,  not  be  a  portrait. 
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This  would  seem  to  point  to  Philippa  of  Hain- 
ault  or  Catherine  Swinford  as  the  originator 
of  the  feature.  It  is  worth  noting  that  both 
Henry  V.  and  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford have  curious  noses,  that  might  con- 
ceivably be  bad  variations  of  the  Beaufort 
feature. 

I  cannot  find  any  trace  of  the  feature  in 
such  portraits  as  exist  of  the  Nevills  of  the 
Salisbury  and  Warwick  and  Abergavenny 
branch,  who  descend  from  Joan  Beaufort; 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  rather  seem  that 
the  broad  strong  animal  face  that  begins  with 
Edward  IV.  and  continues  through  his 
daughter  to  Henry  VIII.  might  come  from 
the  Nevills :  it  certainly  does  not  seem  the 
Plantagenet  type.  KALPH  NEVILL,  F.S.A. 

Southhill,  Guildford. 

"  KIT-CAT  "  PORTRAITS  (9th  S.  x.  188,  231). 
— The  following  notice  concerning  the  Kit- 
Cat  Club  I  copy  from  Joseph  Sandell's 
'Memoranda  of  Art  and  Artists,'  published 
in  1871.  The  appended  stanzas,  if  not  the 
whole  reference,  formerly  appeared  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine : — 

"  The  club  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Jacob 
Tonson,  the  bookseller.  However  this  may  have 
been,  he  was  certainly  their  secretary.  He  was  an 
active  man  at  all  their  meetings,  and  as  a  testimony 
of  the  good  disposition  of  his  illustrious  friends 
towards  him,  they  each  presented  him  with  their 
portraits.  These  were  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller.  The  club  is  reported  to  have  derived  its 
title  from  the  name  of  the  person  at  whose  house 
the  meetings  were  first  held.  This  was  one  Christo- 
pher Cat,  an  obscure  pastrycook,  who  lived  origin- 
ally in  Shire  Lane,  Temple  Bar,  but  subsequently 
at  the  Fountain  Tavern,  Strand.  The  standing 
dish  at  supper  was  mutton  pies ;  for  the  manufacture 
of  which  Mr.  Cat  had  acquired  considerable  reputa- 
tion. A  different  etymology  of  the  club's  name  has 
been  assigned  by  Arbuthnot.  In  the  following 
epigram  he  seems  to  refer  it  to  the  custom  of  toast- 
ing ladies  after  dinner,  peculiar  to  those  gentlemen : 

Whence  deathless  Kit-Cat  took  its  name, 
Few  critics  can  unriddle ; 

Some  say  from  pastrycook  it  came, 
And  some  from  cat  and  fiddle. 

From  no  trim  beaux  its  name  it  boasts, 
Grey  statesmen  or  green  wits  ; 

But  from  its  pell-mell  pack  of  toasts, 
Of  old  cats  and  young  kits." 

In  1867  a  painting,  then  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Lady  Windsor,  was  shown  at  the 
Exhibition  of  National  Portraits  at  South 
Kensington.  It  was  ascribed  to  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  and  the  following  description,  under 
the  title  'Members  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club,' 
appears  in  the  Catalogue  (vide  No.  145)  :— 

"  The  Kit-Cat  Club,  instituted  about  1700,  was 
composed  of  friwids  (called  by  Walpole  'patriots 
who  saved  England');  they  used  to  meet  at  the 
pie-man  Christopher  Catt's  tavern,  at  first  in  Shire 


Lane,  Temple  Bar ;  afterwards  at  Jacob  Tonspn's 
at  Barn  Elms,  who  built  a  room  for  their  reception, 
in  which  their  portraits  originally  hung ;  the  club 
ultimately  numbered  48  members,  whose  portraits 
were  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  were  pre- 
sented to  Jacob  Tonson.  The  scene  of  this  picture 
is  described  as  a  '  room  in  Christopher  Cat's  house, 
Chelsea  Walk  ;  Steele,  Ld.  Oxford,  Addison,  and 
his  stepson  little  Ld.  Warwick,  Sir  G.  Kneller,  and 
others,  at  tea.'  Group  of  eight  full-length  figures 
in  a  room,  seated  and  standing  about  a  card-table, 
and  drinking  tea ;  E.  of  Warwick  as  a  child.  Can- 
vas, 77  by  60  in." 

In  the  same  Catalogue  (No.  147)  the  follow- 
ing notes  are  published  concerning  Kneller's 
portrait  of  Jacob  Tonson  : — 

"Sec.  to  the  Kit-Cat  Club,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  originated  ;  they  first  met  at  Christopher  Catt's 
(see  No.  137),  afterwards  at  Barn  Elms,  Tonson's 
country  house,  where  he  built  a  room  for  their  meet- 
ings ;  the  portraits  of  the  forty  -  eight  members 
painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  presented  to 
Tonson,  hung  in  this  room  till  his  death;  they  were 
of  one  size,  thence  called  Kit-Cat ;  he  had  them 
engraved  by  Faber  and  pub.  in  1723  ;  d.  1736." 

No.  137,  a  portrait  of  Christopher  Catt  by 
Kneller,  was  lent  by  Mrs.  H.  W.  Hutton. 
His  name  affords  the  most  reasonable  theory 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  appellation  of 
the  club.  Previous  to  his  removal  to  the 
"  Fountain  "  Tavern  he  is  said  to  have  lived 
under  the  sign  of  the  "  Cat  and  Fiddle."  His 
mutton  pies — these  also  were  called  "Kit- 
Cats  " — made  him  celebrated.  The  club  seems 
to  have  existed  no  longer  than  twenty  years. 
Kneller's  opinion  was  that  Tonson's  particular 
friend  Kit  Catt  would  make  the  best  portrait 
of  them  all.  In  the  picture  he  holds  a  glass 
of  wine  in  the  left  hand. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  appears 
to  be  that  originally  the  term  sprang  from 
the  name  of  Tonson's  friend.  Subsequently 
Faber's  well-known  mezzotints  made  the 
length  of  portrait  adopted  by  Kneller  so 
familiar  that  the  word  "  Kit-Cat "  gradually 
came  into  use  as  a  descriptive  term. 

WILFRID  BROWN. 

92,  Leighton  Road,  N.W. 

To  the  Editorial  reply  to  MR.  McGovERN's 
query  the  following  may  be  added.  The 
members  of  the  famous  Kit-Cat  Club,  which 
flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  had  their  portraits  painted  less  than 
half-length  by  Kneller,  to  be  hung  in  the 
club-room.  Afterwards  portraits  less  than 
half-length,  but  including  the  hands,  were 
invariably  called  "Kit-Cat"  or  "  Kit-Kat," 
and  are  so  described  to  this  day.  The  origin 
of  the  word  "  Kit-Cat "  has  been  hotly  debated, 
but  it  may  be  worth  recording  that  a  family 
called  Kitcat  was  living  at  Bere  Regis,  in 
Dorset,  in  1861.  CHARLES  HIATT. 
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A  TRAVELLED  GOAT  (9th  S.  x.  25).— The 
distich  as  quoted  at  the  above  reference 
begins  with  the  word  Perpetui,  but  in  Dr.  G. 
Birkbeck  Hill's  edition  of  Bos  well's  '  Life  of 
Johnson '  (I  am  unable  to  consult  the  earliest 
editions  of  Boswell)  it  is  Perpetua.  Either 
word  would  make  sense,  but  Perpetua  is  sup- 

gDrted  by  the  translation  "by  a  friend  "  which 
oswell  gives  in  a  note  : — 
In  fame  scarce  second  to  the  nurse  of  Jove, 
This  goat,  who  twice  the  world  had  ^aversed  round, 
Deserving  both  her  master's  care  and  love, 
Ease  and  perpetual  pasture  now  has  found. 

An  editor  with  an  itch  for  emendation  might 
suggest  masters1  for  master's. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 
The  University,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

B.  K.  HAYDON  (9th  S.  x.  207,  249).  —  ! 
can  from  personal  knowledge  confirm  your 
correspondent's  statement,  adduced  on  the 
authority  of  Tom  Taylor's  '  Life  of  Haydon,' 
that  the  colossal  canvas  on  which  was  de- 
picted '  The  Raising  of  Lazarus '-  was  for 
many  years  exhibited  at  the  Pantheon  (then 
a  bazaar)  in  Oxford  Street.  As  a  boy  1  saw 
it  there  repeatedly,  and  can  remember  how 
awestruck  I  was  as  at  every  visit  it  faced  me 
as  I  ascended  the  main  staircase.  This  would 
be  in  the  early  and  middle  forties.  What 
has  become  of  the  same  artist's  other  gigantic 
canvas,  on  which  was  represented  the  old 
classical  legend  of  M.  Curtius  leaping  into 
the  gulf1?  The  bold  foreshortening  of  the 
horse  was  the  great  feature  of  the  picture. 
The  last  time  I  saw  this  work  it  was  hanging 
conspicuously  in  the  long  dining  -  hall  of 
Messrs.  Gatti's  restaurant,  Villiers  Street, 
Strand.  Is  it  there  now  ?  GNOMON. 

Temple. 

[The  Curtius  is  still  at  Messrs.  Gatti's.] 

KNIGHTLEY  CHARLETON  (9th  S.  x.  189,  231). 
— I  think  MR.  RADCLIFFE  has  fallen  into  the 
error  against  which  I  endeavoured  to  warn 
M.D.  He  very  truly  writes  of  the  difficulty 
of  producing  a  trustworthy  pedigree  of  the 
early  Charletons.  The  first  Sir  Alan  Charleton 
was  not  the  son,  but  the  uncle  of  John 
Charleton  II.,  Lord  Powys  (died  1360).  The 
pedigree  given  by  Ey ton  in  '  The  Antiquities 
of  Shropshire '  is  at  cross-purposes  with  the 
pedigrees  of  the  Charletons  given  in  the 
'  Visitation  of  Shropshire,'  and  these  again 
are  at  cross-purposes  with  one  another.  Still, 
I  think  the  truth  is  contained  in  these  par- 
ticulars, and  it  may,  with  a  little  diligence 
and  common  sense,  be  discovered.  MR.  RAD- 
CLIFFE suggests,  though  with  very  proper 
misgivings,  that  the  John  Charleton,  Lord 
Powys,  who  died  in  1360,  was  the  husband  of 


Joan,  daughter  of  Ralph,  first  Earl  of  Stafford, 
and  father  of  the  first  Sir  Alan  Charleton,  of 
Apley  (died  1362).  The  statement  as  to  the 
marriage  occurs  in  the  return  of  the  pedigree 
of  the  Charletons,  Lords  of  Powys  (vol.  xxviii. 
Harl.  Society's  publications),  in  the  Visitation 
of  1623  ;  and  the  statement  as  to  the  parentage 
of  Sir  Alan  is  found  in  the  return  of  the 
pedigree  of  the  Charletons  of  Apley  Castle. 
Eyton,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  venture 
to  say  whom  this'  John  Charleton  married, 
but  says  positively  that  it  was  his  son  John 
Charleton  III.,  Lord  Powys  (died  1374),  who 
married  the  Lady  Joan,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Stafford.  The  pedigree  of  the  Charletons 
of  Apley  is  in  agreement  with  Eyton  upon 
this  point,  but  goes  further  and  says  that 
John  Charleton  II.  married  Maud,  daughter, 
of  Roger  Mortimer,  first  Earl  of  March.  Prof. 
T.  F.  Tout,  in  his  articles  in  the  '  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  '  on  '  John  Charleton, 
First  Lord  Charleton  of  Powys,'  and  '  Roger 
Mortimer,  Eighth  Baron  of  Wigmore  and 
First  Earl  of  March,',also  mentions  this  mar- 
riage of  John  Charlefco'n  II.  with  Maud  Morti- 
mer (vol.  x.  p.  127,  and  vol.  xxxix.  p.  143). 
He  says,  "  Some  writers  confuse  John  II.  and 
John  III.,  but  it  is  quite  clear  they  were 
different  persons." 

Passing  on  to  the  ancestry  found  for  Sir 
Alan  Charleton  by  his  descendants  in  1623, 
one  sees  how  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made 
were  some  of  the  pedigrees  which  passed 
muster  with  the  Heralds  in  1623.  The  Charle- 
tons of  Apley  return  Sir  Alan,  the  founder  of 
their  branch,  as  a  son  of  the  third  Lord  Charle- 
ton of  Powys  instead  of  the  brother  of  the 
first.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  like  to 
imagine  themselves  descended,  through  the 
marriage  with,  the  Princess  of  Powys,  from 
the  ancient  rulers  of  Wales,  and  had  they 
been  content  with  this  the  deception  might 
in  course  of  time  have  defied  the  strictest 
investigation  ;  but  when  they  strove  to  get 
the  descent  from  the  royal  line  of  England 
through  the  Stafford  marriage,  they  went  too 
far,  and  set  up  a  claim  the  fictitious  character 
of  which  could  not  fail  to  be  discovered  on 
the  first  sign  of  a  serious  search.  As  to  the 
descent  from  the  first  Sir  Alan  Charleton 
(died  1362)  to  Robert  Charleton,  Sheriff  of 
Salop  in  1472,  it  appears  to  be  correctly  stated 
by  MR.  RADCLIFFE  in  his  reply. 

A.  H.  FEWTRELL. 

Bury. 

My  researches  years  ago  gave  me  the 
Charleton  pedigree  thus  :  Sir  John  de 
Cherleton,  of  Apley  Castle,  had  three  sons : 
1.  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Hereford.  2.  John, 
Baron  Cherleton  de  Powys,  born  1268 ; 
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married,  1309,  Hawys  Gadarn  ap  Owen 
Princess  of  Powys ;  died  1353,  leaving 
son  John,  second  baron,  who  married  Joan 
daughter  of  Ralph,  Earl  of  Stafford,  diec 
1374,  leaving  two  sons— viz.,  John,  thin: 
baron  (whose  first  wife  was  Maud,  daughte 
of  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  and  whos< 
second  wife  was  Alice,  daughter  of  Richarc 
Fitzalan,  tenth  Earl  of  Arundel,  K.G.),  d.s.p 
1400;  and  Edward,  fourth  baron,  who  mar 
ried  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Thomas  Holland 
Earl  of  Kent,  and  widow  of  Roger  Mortimer 
Earl  of  March,  and  d.s.m.p.  3.  Sir  Alan  de 
Cherleton,  of  Apley  Castle,  married  Ellen 
widow  of  Nicolas  St.  Maur,  and  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  William,  Baron  Zouche  o: 
Harringworth ;  died  1362,  leaving  a  son  Sir 
Alan,  of  Apley  Castle,  married  Margery 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Hugh  FitzAer, 
died  1350,  leaving  a  son  Thomas,  of  Apley 
Castle ;  died  1388,  leaving  a  son  Thomas 
(d.s.p.  1398),  and  a  daughter  Anne,  heiress  oJ 
her  brother,  married  William  Knightley,  ol 
Fawsley,  and  had  a  son  Thomas  Knightley 
Charleton,  of  Apley  Castle,  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Adam  Francis;  died  1460, 
leaving  a  son  Robert,  of  Apley  Castle,  married 
Maria  or  Alice,  daughter  of  Robert  Corbet,  of 
Moreton  Corbet ;  died  1472,  leaving  amongst 
others  a  daughter  Margaret,  married  William 
Steventon,  of  Dothill,  and  had  a  daughter 
Anna,  married  John  Guttyns,  of  Aston  Rogers, 
and  had  several  sons  and  one  daughter 
Eleanor,  who  married  first  Edward  Corbet, 
of  Moreton  Corbet  (s.p.),  and  secondly  Roger 
Hard  wy eke,  of  Pattingham,  and  left  a  son 
•Roger.  RALPH  POLE. 

"QUITE  A  FEW"  (9th  S.  x.  208).— I  am  not 
familiar  with  this  expression,  but  "quite  a 
nice  few"  is  very  common.  Its  origin  and 
meaning  are  not,  1  think,  difficult  to  explain. 
"  Few  "  and  "  many  "  are,  after  all,  only  com- 
parative terms,  and  "a  good  many"  may  be 
regarded  as  "  a  good  few );  if  the  point  of  view 
be  changed.  We  used,  as  children,  to  have  a 
rime  : — 

One 's  none, 

Two 's  some, 

Three 's  a  many, 

Four 's  a  penny, 

Five's  a  little  hundred. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  seen  it  in 
Prmt-  C.  C.  B. 

GREEK  AND  RUSSIAN  ECCLESIASTICAL  VEST- 
•JSHSNTS  (9th  S.  x.  28).-To  me  the  subject  of 
vestiSJents  is  one  full  of  mystery,  and  I 
approach  it  with  fear  and  trembling,  but 
the  8tat>^t*^hat  th?  Greek  Church  only 
two  coloite  and  red,  for  the 


vestments  at  mass  throughout  the  year 
sounds  improbable.  I  have  attended  many 
services  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  should 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  there  is  any  such 
restriction  as  to  the  colours  employed.  I 
have  myself  noted  the  following,  if  I  am  not 
much  mistaken  :  At  a  baptism  red  and  gold 
were  used  ;  at  a  mass  for  the  dead,  black  and 
white ;  at  a  wedding  the  priest  wore  white 
with  a  purple  bonnet ;  at  the  administration 
of  the  Holy  Communion  in  Lent,  purple  and 
gold  ;  at  the  blessing  of  a  private  donation 
of  bread  and  grapes,  gold  and  crimson ;  at 
the  rite  of  the  Blessing  of  the  Waters  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Epiphany  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
ecclesiastics  in  the  procession  wore  vestments 
that  were  covered  with  gold  embroidery.  At 
vespers  on  the  eve  of  the  Assumption  at  the 
Lavra  of  Petchersk  some  of  the  monks  wore 
black  and  gold,  and  on  the  feast  day  itself  at 
mass,  which  was  celebrated  with  the  utmost 
magnificence,  the  monks  and  acolytes  wore 
white  vestments  adorned  with  gold  brocade. 
The  Lavra  of  Petchersk  is  the  richest,  as  it  is 
the  oldest,  of  Russian  monasteries,  and  in  the 
sacristy  there  is  a  display  that  ladies  cannot 
praise  enough.  The  following  is  a  short 
description  of  three  of  the  most  precious 
vestments : — 

1.  A  chasuble  of  silver  brocade  with  gold 
flowers,  the  shoulders  of  which  are  covered 
with  pearls  on  red  velvet. 

2.  A  chasuble  of  cherry-coloured  silk  with 
silver  flowers,  the  shoulders  adorned  with 
pearls,  diamonds,  and  precious  stones. 

3.  A  chasuble  of  rich  gold  brocade,  of  which 
the  shoulders  are  of  black  velvet,  ornamented 
with  pearls,  crosses  of  rubies  and  diamonds, 
diamond  stars  and  roses,  ruby  and  diamond 
sprays. 

On  Sundays  at  the  Lavra  the  vestments 
lave  gold  flowers  on  a  light  red  ground.  On 
the  feasts  of  angels  or  the  B.V.M.  they 
are  of  white  with  gold  flowers,  or  else  entirely 
white.  On  days  consecrated  to  an  Apostle 
hey  are  yellow,  to  a  bishop  blue,  to  a  martyr 
•ed,  and  to  one  of  the  holy  fathers  green. 
But  the  Lavra,  no  doubt,  has  its  own 
peculiar  customs,  and  therefore  it  is  by  no 
neans  allowable  to  argue  from  the  particular 
nstitution  to  the  entire  Church. 

T.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 

LADY  WHITMORE  (9th  S.  x.  268).— Frances, 
ister  of  the  whole  blood  to  Lady  Denham 
ind  Lady  Boothby,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Ion.  Sir  William  Brooke,  otherwise  Cobham, 
LB.,  was  celebrated  as  a  great  beauty,  and 
narried  firstly  Sir  Thomas  Whitmore,  of 
iridgnorth,  second  son  of  the  first  baronet. 
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He  died  in  or  before  June,  1682,  when  she 
renounced  administration  to  his  goods.  To 
her  and  her  two  sisters  above  named  the 
precedency  of  the  daughters  of  a  baron 
had  been  granted  by  royal  warrant  in  1665. 
She  married  secondly  Matthew  Harvey,  of 
Twickenham,  and  was  buried  there  15  May, 
1690,  her  said  husband  being  buried  with 
her  19  January,  1693/4.  One  of  her  three 
daughters  and  coheirs  (by  her  first  husband), 
Frances  (with  whom  she  herself  v's  often  con- 
fused), married  firstly  (when  but  thirteen) 
her  cousin  William  Whitmore,  of  Balmes  in 
Hackney,  and  secondly,  19  April,  1685,  at 
Twickenham,  Sir  Kichard  Myddleton,  Bart., 
of  Chirk  Castle,  co.  Denbigh.  G.  E.  C. 

Has  your  correspondent  referred  to  1st  S. 
x. ;  3rd  S.  iii.,  v.,  for  some  long  articles  on  the 
Whitmore  family  ? 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 

"LiNNEY"  (9th  S.  x.  228).  —  In  Holder's 
'  Alt-keltischer  Sprachschatz,'  s.v.  linna,  we 
find  the  meaning  "  blanket,"  "  covering," 
assigned  to  this  word  ;  and  Williams  in  his 
Cornish  dictionary  cites  the  word  len  as 
Cornish.  Of  course  this  word  may  itself  be 
a  loan-word  from  Latin  Icena.  There  are 
several  Cornish  words  in  common  use  in 
Devonshire ;  such  are  pillum,  tallack,  butt.  I 
fancy  that  the  puzzling  word  in  Petronius, 
§  71,  should  be  read  bucciballum,  and  derived 
from  Celtic  bucca.  H.  A.  STRONG. 

University  College,  Liverpool. 

Surely  this  word  is  a  shortened  pronuncia- 
tion of  "lean-hay,"  meaning  a  shed,  append- 
aut  to  a  larger  building,  and  having  a  separate 
entrance.  The  word  "  linney  "  occurs,  under 
various  spellings,  in  the  records  of  St.  Ives, 
Cornwall;  and  I  beg  leave  to  refer  COMESTOR 
OXONIENSIS  to  my  history  of  that  borough 
and  neighbourhood.  He  will  there  find  the 
word  in  a  document  of  the  year  1707  (p.  297). 
JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

Perhaps  from  Welsh  llin,  flax,  and  cae,  enclo- 
sure, hedge,  field.  For  names  compounded  of 
hay,  see  Whitaker's  '  Whalley  Abbey,'  ed. 
1800,  p.  175.  R.  S.  CHARNOCK,  Ph.D. 

30,  Millman  Street,  W.C. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
Rariora.  Being  Notes  of  some  of  the  Printet 
Books,  Manuscripts,  Historical  Documents 
Medals,  Engravings,  Pottery,  &c.,  collected  (1858- 
1900)  by  John  Eliot  Hodgkin,  F.S.A?  •  3  vols 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 

No  pleasanter  or  more  honourable  occupation  cat 
fall  to  a  collector  than  that  of  giving  a  catalogm 


raisonnd  of  his  treasures,  with,  it  may  be,  the 
circumstances  attendant  upon  their  acquisition. 
Works  of  this  description  constitute  a  class  to 
themselves,  though  no  bibliography  of  such  has,  so 
:ar  as  we  are  aware,  been  attempted.  Doubt  is 
permissible,  even,  as  to  what  works  of  Dibdin  and 
others  come  into  the  category.  Those  which  are 
privately  printed  have  a  knack  of  developing  into 
rarities.  One  book  which,  as  a  priced  catalogue, 
belongs  to  the  domain  of  bibliography  is  the  '  Biblio- 
theca  Anglo  -  Poetica '  of  Messrs.  Longman.  The 
catalogues  of  engraved  portraits  of  the  late  James 
Anderson  Rose,  that  by  Mr.  Whistler  of  Sir  Henry 
Thompson's  collection  of  blue-and- white  Nankin 
porcelain,  that  by  the  Duchess  of  Wellington  of  the 
pictures  and  sculpture  at  Apsley  House,  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse's  catalogue  of  a  portion  of  his  library 
are  among  personal  possessions  which  we  prize  and 
recall.  On  a  more  ambitious  scale  than  most,  if 
not  all,  of  these  is  the  '  Rariora '  of  Mr.  Eliot 
Hodgkin,  which  forms  our  latest  acquisition.  That 
Mr.  Hodgkin  was  an  earnest,  indefatigable,  and 
enlightened  collector  has  long  been  known.  Five 
years  ago  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission 
issued  a  report  upon  his  manuscript  treasures  (see 
8th  S.  xi.  419),  which  reach  from  the  fifteenth  to 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  include  many  priceless 
documents. 

Mr.  Hodgkin  cites  witfrapproval  the  advice  of  an 
expert  to  the  collector  that  he  should  restrain  his 
ambitions  within  moderate  and  manageable  limita- 
tions, but  is  far  from  attempting  to  profit  by  it. 
Among  personal  friends  in  the  world  of  biblio- 
philes we  would  assign  first  place  to  the  late  Mr. 
Turner,  who  on  the  walls  of  a  single  room  in  the 
Albany  exposed  books  worth  a  king's  ransom.  Mr. 
Hodgkin's  province  seems  to  include  omnia  vendi- 
bilia,  and  not  one  expert,  but  a  jury  of  experts,  is 
necessary  to  do  justice  to  his  possessions.  It  is 
pleasant  to  us  to  find  the  most  important  place 
assigned  to  books,  which  are,  after  all  —  though 
there  may  be  those  who,  through  enthusiasm  or 
love  of  paradox,  will  maintain  otherwise  —  the 
greatest  of  human  treasures.  How  far  Mr.  Hodg- 
kin's experiences  of  purchase  are  general,  and  not 
particular,  we  cannot  say.  We  are,  however,  in  a 
position  to  bear  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  many 
of  his  statements.,  "  The  most  eccentric  antiquarian 
bookseller,"  in  pursuit  of  whom  he  went  down  to 
a  Northern  town,  was  known  to  us  also,  and  a 
precious  fraudulent  rascal  he  was  as  ever  patched 
up  a  Pynson  with  a  Cawood  and  sold  it  for  perfect  to 
an  unsuspecting  tiro.  After  we  had  paid  in  hard  cash, 
which  was  indispensable,  over  seventy  pounds — in 
the  fifties  a  considerable  sum — for  Lydgates  and 
other  early  poets,  he  would  only  supply  us  with 
a  candle,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  further 
through  his  stock,  on  our  disbursing  a  halfpenny  to 
cover  its  cost.  We  are,  however,  supposed  to  be 
dealing  with  Mr.  Hodgkin's  experiences,  and  not 
with  our  own.  Among  the  books  which  he  obtained 
from  this  (un)worthy  was  a  '  Hypnerotomachia ' 
(Venice,  1499),  one  of  the  striking  illustrations  from 
which  appears  on  p.  xix  of  the  first  volume  and 
others  further  on.  A  goodly  list  of  incunabula 
is  given,  together  with  many  profoundly  interest- 
ing reproductions  of  title-pages,  designs,  wood- 
cuts, and  other  objects.  The  illustrated  account 
of  the  author's  bibliographical  treasures,  enough 
in  itself  to  commend  the  work  to  the  book- 
lover,  is  preceded  by  chapters  on  the  dawn  of  typo- 
graphy, a  dissertation  on  wooden  types,  a  rdsumd 
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of  the  Haarlem -Mentz  controversy  on  the  pre- 
cedence of  Dutch  or  German  typography,  and  a 
chapter  on  the  evolution  of  the  type  mould.  These 
are  illustrated  by  facsimiles,  and  constitute  the 
most  original  portion  of  the  work. 

One  section  is  devoted  to  the  water-marks  in  the 
incunabula  which  have  come  under  the  author's 
observation.  Facsimiles  of  autograph  letters  and 
historical  documents  and  of  the  rarest  historical 
broadsides  from  A.  D.  1553  to  1803  are  supplied.  Great 
interest  centres  in  the  section  illustrating  the  use 
of  fireworks  for  war  and  recreation,  many  of  the 
pictures  of  the  use  of  petards,  fire  machines,  and 
the  like  being  remarkably  nai've  and  curious.  Fac- 
similes are  also  given  of  a  unique  collection  of  fire- 
work displays.  Special  attention  is  challenged  by 
the  coloured  illustrations  of  liisus  natures,  in  the 
shape  of  mineral  objects  bearing  strange  resem- 
blance to  human  beings  and  other  objects.  These 
are  held  to  have  antedated  by  incalculable 
periods  the  evolution  of  the  animated  beings 
which  they  resemble.  They  are  not  mimetic, 
but  proleptic.  Mr.  Hodgkin,  whose  collection  of 
them  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  important  in 
existence,  now  owns  all  those  which,  as  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Beresford-Hope,  were  exhibited  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Twenty-two  of 
these  remarkable  objects  are  reproduced  in  facsimile 
by  the  three-colour  process,  and  constitute  a  note- 
worthy feature  in  the  book.  The  author  also  supplies 
an  excursus  on  notices  by  early  writers  of  similar 
productions.  Engravings  in  mezzotint  and  line  fall 
under  many  separate  headings  as  portraits  of  re- 
markable characters,  early  historical  and  satirical 
prints,  maps  and  views  of  London,  early  and  late, 
tickets  of  admission  to  theatres,  &c., and  innumerable 
other  things,  including  a  collection  of  portraits 
of  drawing  masters.  Papal  indulgences  are  both 
printed  and  in  MS.  Early  English  newspapers 
begin  with  the  first  issues,  A.D.  1622.  Coins,  traders' 
tokens,  old  English  pottery,  objects  in  pewter  (the 
taste  for  which  is  reviving)  and  in  horn,  are  repre- 
sented, and  there  is  an  account  of  a  remarkable 
assemblage  (the  largest  in  the  country)  of  "beautiful 
objects  decorated  by  marquetry  in  coloured  straw 
— a  fabrique  which  has  hitherto  failed  to  receive 
the  attention  it  deserves."  Long  as  seems  this 
catalogue,  it  comes  far  short  of  exhausting  the 
objects  of  interest  described  or  depicted,  and  it 
takes  no  count  whatever  of  the  historical  docu- 
ments, which  are,  perhaps,  the  pride  of  the  col- 
lection. It  is,  however,  enough  to  show  how 
impossible  it  is  to  deal  adequately  with  a  work 
every  chapter  of  which  might  claim  more  notice 
than  we  can  give  to  the  whole.  The  work  is  offered 
by  subscription,  and  there  must  be  scores  of  readers 
who  will  desire  to  possess  and  feed  at  leisure  upon 
its  contents.  To  collectors  it  is  invaluable,  and 
students  of  early  arts,  crafts,  and  inventions  will  find 
in  its  perusal  a  constant  source  of  delight.  It  is 
naturally  a  work  de  luxe,  and  its  designs— many 
of  them  by  Mr.  Hodgkin— its  paper,  printing,  and 
ornamentation  generally  constitute  it  one  of  the 
most  covetable  of  objects.  No  long  time,  it  may 
safely  be  assumed,  will  pass  before  the  owners  of 
the  volumes  pride  themselves  on  their  possession, 
and  watch  with  a  tempered  jubilation  the  prices 
realized  by  the  copies  which  find  their  way  into 
the  saleroom. 

•WE  have  received  a  Bibliography  of  the  Town  of 
Heywood,  compiled  by  Mr.  John  Albert  Green 


(Heywood,  Advertiser  Office).  It  will  be  found  a 
useful  book  of  reference,  not  only  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Heywood  itself,  but  also  by  those  who  dwell  in 
the  neighbouring  towns,  and  students  of  what  we 
may  call — we  hope  without  offence— the  obscurer 
literature  of  the  vicinity.  It  contains  a  catalogue 
not  only  of  Heywood  books,  but  also  of  speeches, 
lectures,  and  sermons  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  reported  in  the  local  newspapers,  but 
have  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  been  reissued  in 
pamphlet  form.  Such  a  collection  must  of  necessity 
be  imperfect,  but  we  have  here  a  firm  foundation 
on  which  to  build.  The  list  of  Heywood  newspapers, 
periodicals,  and  catalogues  of  important  sales  will 
be  found  of  service,  though  here  also  perfection  can- 
not have  been  reached  in  a  first  edition. 

THE  Idler  has  changed  hands,  and  is  now  edited 
for  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  by  Mr.  Robert  Barr. 
It  is  enlarged  and  improved,  and  begins  a  complete 
and  trustworthy  account  of '  The  Humbert-Crawford 
Swindle.' 

THE  premature  death  of  Mr.  Lionel  Johnson  is 
a  loss  to  literature.  He  was  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
a  contributor  to  our  columns,  though  members  or 
his  family  were,  and  still  happily  are.  Three 
volumes  in  all,  together  with  journalistic  contri- 
butions, represent  his  literary  baggage.  These  are 
'  The  Art  of  Thomas  Hardy '  (1894),  '  Poems '  (1895), 
and  'Ireland,  with  other  Poems '  (1897).  Mr.  John- 
son was  born  at  Broadstairs  in  March,  1867,  and 
was  educated  at  Winchester  and  New  College, 
Oxford.  He  furnished  an  example  (unfortunately 
not  too  common  in  these  days)  of  cultivated  jour- 
nalism. 


la 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 

Eut  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
eading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which    they   refer.      Correspondents   who    repeat 
queries    are    requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

Y.  B. — Like  too  many  of  our  correspondents,  you 
give  the  wrong  sort  of  heading. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'"— Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lisher"—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


THE  USE  OF  D  FOR   TH  IN  MIDDLE 

ENGLISH. 

IN  the  Appendix  to  my  '  Notes  on  English 
Etymology '  I  have  printed  a  few  '  Notes  on 
some  Peculiarities  of  Anglo-French  Spelling,' 
by  means  of  which  it  is  very  easy  to  detect 
the  work  of  a  Norman  scribe  when  he  had 
to  write  out  an  English  poem.  When  such 
peculiarities  are  once  thoroughly  understood 
it  is  easy  to  allow  for  them,  and  to  reproduce 
in  English  spelling  the  words  which  the  said 
scribe  has  exhibited  in  a  travestied  form. 

Perhaps  a  clear  example  of  the  effect  thus 
produced  may  prove  interesting  to  students 
who  care  to  read  Middle-English  texts.  In 
Weber's  '  Metrical  Romances '  there  is  a  copy 
of  '  Octavian  Imperator,'  in  which  the  hand 
of  a  Norman  scribe  is  conspicuous.  He  has 
the  characteristic  misuse  of  the  initial  h,  such 
as  hour  for  our  (869),  and  Hak  for  Ac,  i.e., 
but  (1217) ;  where  the  numbers  refer  to  the 
lines.  He  confuses  wh  with  w  like  a  modern 
Londoner  ;  and  he  has  so  little  knowledge 
of  the  old  guttural  gh  (which  he  ignores  in 
the  modern  fashion)  that  he  actually  writes 
wroghtk  when  he  means  wroth  "(742),  anc 
makes  it  rime  with  both.  Without  enlargin 
on  his  other  numerous  oddities,  it  is  wort 


while  to  see  what  he  makes  of  the  English 
h,  a  sound  which  it  cost  the  Norman  a  good 
ieal  of  trouble  to  achieve,  though  he  learnt 
t  at  last.  His  method  was  simple,  viz.,  to 
;onfuse  it  with  d ;  and  when  once  we  know 
;his  it  is  easy  to  tell  what  he  means.  When 
writes  de,  he  means  the  (105, 128,  206) ;  but 
only  writes  de  occasionally,  in  moments  of 
relapse.  I  now  give  numerous  examples,  so 
;hat  any  reader  may  realize  this  fact  for 
limself. 

In  11.  904,  1163,  we  find  harkened ;  but  he 
means  harkeneth,  with  the  characteristic  -eth 
of  the  imperative  plural  in  the  Southern 
dialect ;  hence  the  sense  is  "  hearken  ye." 
Similarly,  casted  means  casteth,  i.e.,  "cast," 
indie,  plural ;  and  fallyd  means  fallyth,  i.e., 
falleth,"  indie,  singular.  The  lines  are  :  — . 

And  fele  [many]  of  hem  casted  a  cry 
Of  thyng  that  fallyd  to  rybasdy. 

LI.  13,  14. 

Here  rybasdy  is  perhaps  a  mere  misprint ; 
the  word  meant  is  rybaudy,  i.e.,  "ribaldry." 
So  in  1. 44,  "  Wyde  sprynged  hys  ryche  fame"; 
where  sprynged  is  foV  spryngeth,  i.e:,  springs. 
Some  of  these  changes  are  certainly  astonish- 
ing ;  e.g.,  de,  i.e.,  the,  "the"  (105,  128,  206)  ; 
dan,  i.e.,  than,  "then  "  (106) ;  blyde,  for  blythe, 
i.e.,  "blithe"  (109);  hathd,  for  hathth,  i.e., 
"hath"  (119)  ;  do,  for  tho,  i.e.,  "then"  (139, 
872),  correctly  written  tho  elsewhere  (300) ; 
dyder,forthyder,i.e.,  "thither"(237) ;  doughte, 
for  thoughte,  i.e.,  "thought"  (301);  vnswade, 
for  unswathe,  i.e.,  " uns waddle  "  (302) ;  swyde 
rode,  for  swythe  rathe,  i.e.,  "  very  quickly " 
(305),  where  we  should  notice  that  bathe,  to 
bathe,  vnswade,  to  unswaddle,  unbind,  scathe, 
scath,  harm,  and  rade,  quickly,  all  rime 
together  ;  forsode,  for  forsothe.  i.e  ,  "  for- 
sooth" (400,  1103);  brodyr,  for  brothyr,  i.e., 
"brother"  (520,  711,  962);  oder,  for  other 
(663) ;  with  many  others.  See  11.  1333, 
1479,  1531,  1538,  1574,  <fec.  Of  course,  the 
editor  who  is  not  always  aware  of  such 
idiosyncrasies  is  apt  to  be  puzzled  ;  and  we 
can  only  smile  when  Weber  rightly  tells  us 
in  his  glossary  that  do  (for  tho)  means  "then," 
and  yet  in  1.  139  prints  "'-Do,'  spakke  hys 
modyr  wordys  fell"  —  putting  "Do"  be- 
tween marks  of  quotation  as  if  it  were  a 
part  of  the  mother's  speech,  and  (presumably) 
a  verb  in  the  imperative  mood  ! 

It  is  still  more  odd  to  find  the  scribe  sub- 
stituting th  for  the  English  d ;  as  in  onther, 
for  onder,  ie.,  "under"  (515),  correctly  spelt 
onder  (with  the  Norman  o  for  u)  in  1.  550  ; 
thoth,  for  doth,  i.e.,  "  does  "  (598) ;  thonryght 
(1114),  a  variant  of  donryght  (1560),  i.e., 
"  downright " ;  with  other  traps  for  the  un- 
wary. For  instance,  dar  in  1.  1337  does  not 
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mean  "  dare,"  but  stands  for  the  impersonal 
verb  tkar,  "it  needs,"  and  that  is  why  it 
governs  the  dative  hym.  Dore  in  1.  649  is 
for  thore,  and  means  "  there."  Dow  in  1.  836 
is  a  mere  variant  of  thow,  i.e.,  "thou"  ;  and 
so  on.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 


RATS'  BONES  FOUND  IN  TUMULI. 
To  account  for  the  invariable  finding  of 
considerable  quantities  of  rats'  bones  in  the 
tumuliof  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire  opened 
by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Bateman  and  other 
antiquaries  seems  to  be  a  question  of  some 
interest.  Mr.  Bateman,  on  p.  61  of  his  '  Ves- 
tiges of  the  Antiquities  of  Derbyshire,'  says  : 
"  The  skeleton  was  surrounded  with  a  multitude 
of  rats'  bones,  the  remains  of  animals  which  had 
in  former  times  feasted  upon  the  carcass  of  the 
defunct  warrior,  which  fact  was  satisfactorily 
proved  by  the  gnawed  appearance  of  the  various 
bones,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  several  of  the 
smaller  ones  having  been  dragged  under  the  large 
flat  stones  upon  which  the  body  lay,  and  which  could 
not  by  any  other  means  have  got  into  that  situation. 
This  barrow  is  extremely  interesting,  as  having 
produced  conclusive  evidence  regarding  the  qwvstio 
vexata  of  the  cause  of  the  perpetual  occurrence  of 
rats'  bones  in  barrows  in  various  places,  which  are 
the  remains  of  generations  of  those  unpleasant 
quadrupeds  which  have  burrowed  into  the  tumuli, 
in  all  probability  to  devour  the  bodies  therein 
interred." 

This  we  may  assume  is  the  conclusion  most 
people  would  naturally  come  to.  Quite 
recently  the  writer  heard  another  view  pro- 
pounded— namely,  that  it  was  possible  the 
rat  was  looked  upon  as  a  sacred  animal,  and 
formed  part  of  the  original  interment,  num- 
bers of  them,  on  this  account,  being  buried 
with  the  bodies.  The  fact,  however,  of  some 
of  the  human  bones  being  found  in  a  gnawed 
state,  and  removed  from  their  original  posi- 
tions, seems  to  upset  this  latter  view,  for 
live  rats  must  have  inhabited  the  cists  to 
have  left  this  proof  of  their  existence  behind. 
Dismissing  this  suggestion,  then,  as  mere 
surmise,  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Bateman 
probable  1 

On  27  Oct.,  1848,  shortly  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  'Vestiges,' Dr.  J.  Barnard  Davis 
(author  of  '  Crania  Britannica '),  writing  to 
Mr.  Bateman,*  says  :  — 

"  There  are  two  or  three  subjects  'which  have 
most  particularly  impressed  me,  either  by  way  of 
inquiry,  or  otherwise,  in  reading  your  volume, 
which  I  beg  your  permission  to  remark  upon.  The 
most  important  is  the  universal  rats'  bones  found 
in  barrows,  which  you  have  so  happily  given  a 
satisfactory  solution  of.  At  p.  28  you  refer  to 
Dr.  Buckland's  '  Reliquiae  Diluviante,'  who  has 
referred  these  intruders  to  the  water  rat  or  water 


*  Bateman    Antiquarian    Correspondence     (un- 
published). 


vole  (Arvicola  amphibius).  Unfortunately  for  the 
doctor's  osseology,  the  water  vole  is  not  a  car- 
nivorous animal ;  and  at  p.  61  of  your  work  it  is 
rendered  very  obvious  what  business  brought  the 
rats  into  these  ancient  tombs.  The  introduction  of 
the  brown  rat  into  this  country  is  a  question  of 
interest  in  zoology.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
these  bones  might  possibly  throw  some  light  upon 
it.  I  conclude  they  must  be  the  bones  of  the  black 
rat  or  of  the  brown  rat.  If  of  the  latter,  its  being 
indigenous  would  be  put  beyond  question,  although 
the  best  writers  admit  that  it  was  imported.  I 
think  if  we  could  have  a  respectable  number  of  fair 
specimens  of  its  bones,  we  might  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  matter.  However,  I  refer  the  subject  to 
your  consideration,  and  shall  be  glad  of  your  views 
upon  it,  and  specimens  also,  if  you  can  conveniently 
spare  them." 

Writing  again  on  2  June,  1849,  he  says  :— 

"  The   box    containing   the    skulls    has   arrived 

safely You  have  sent  me  a  fine  collection  of  rats' 

bones,  far  more  complete  than  I  expected.  They 
are  clearly  the  bones  of  the  water  vole  (Arvicola 
amphibius),  as  Dr.  Buck  land  long  since  decided. 
Still  this  animal  is  considered  by  the  best  autho- 
rities entirely  phytiphagous.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  accounting  for  their  presence  at  a  distance  from 
streams,  as  the  accurate  White  of  Selborne  relates 
the  finding  of  one  of  their  hybernacula  in  a  dry, 
chalky  field,  far  removed  from  water.  And  it  seems 
probable  that  they  might  find  the  barrows  very 
convenient  for  their  hybernacula,  and  adopt  them 
for  this  purpose.  To  account  for  the  gnawed 
appearance  or  bones  you  have  noticed  in  barrows, 
may  we  suppose  that  it  is  a  habit  of  the  water  vole, 
like  some  other  animals,  as  the  wild  boar,  to  amuse 
and  exercise  itself  and  its  teeth  by  gnawing  at  some 
substance  of  tolerable  density?  Such  an  amuse- 
ment is  not  unlikely  to  be  adopted  during  its  winter 
retreats  to  while  away  the  time.  Still  the  whole 
subject  is  deserving  of  further  investigation.  By  the 
way,  the  supposition  of  such  a  health-promoting 
amusement  is  much  strengthened  by  the  mode  of 
growth  of  their  incisor  or  gnawing  teeth.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  these  should  be  worn 
away  at  their  extremities,  as  they  continually 
lengthen  by  growth.  Very  numerous  instances 
amongst  rodent  animals  of  injury  and  even  death 
from  a  want  of  power  to  wear  away  the  incisors 
are  on  record,  as  1  have  no  doubt  you  are  aware. 
Indeed  any  keeper  of  rabbits  or  squirrels  is  aware 
of  the  need  these  animals  seem  to  lie  under  of 
continually  gnawing  hard  substances." 

The  view  taken  by  Dr.  Davis,  as  explained 
in  the  two  extracts  given  above,  is  apparently 
the  correct  solution  of  the  matter.  The  fact 
that  Mr.  Bateman  unfortunately  died  at  an 
early  age,  and  that  a  great  amount  of  the 
work  he  had  in  hand  was  uncompleted,  will 
partly  explain  why  we  have  no  further 
remarks  from  him  on  this  interesting  point. 
CHARLES  DRURY. 

12,  Ranmoor  Cliffe  Road,  Sheffield. 


"BUCKS"  AND  "GOOD  FELLOWS"  IN  1778. 

(Continued  from  9th  S.  ix.  445.) 
THE    Kit -Cat    Club's    first    meeting  was 
at  the  "Fountain,"  in    the   Strand,   where 
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Christopher  Kat,  the  landlord  and  founder 
of  the  club,  was  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  his  mutton  pies  ('  Memoirs  of  Celebrated 
Persons  composing  the  Kit  -  Cat  Club,' 
Literary  Chronicle,  2  February,  1822). 
Strype  describes  the  "Fountain  "as  "a  very 

fine  tavern,  very  conveniently  built close 

to  the  alley  leading  to  Fountain  Court."  The 
court  has  been  known  since  1884  as  Savoy 
Buildings.  In  1731  the  "  Fountain  "  had  a 
"great  room,"  where  balls  an,d  other  assem- 
blies were  held  (Craftsman,  il  December, 
1731).  It  was  doubtless  in  this  room  that 
a  miniature  parliament  was  held  in  1685 
by  the  ultra-Royal  party.  Later  it  was 
a  place  of  assembly  for  the  Kit-Cat  Club, 
formed  in  the  interests  of  the  Hanoverian 
cause  and  the  Protestant  succession.  For 
information  concerning  other  meeting-places 
of  the  Kit-Cat  Club  see  Henry  Morley's 
Spectator,  1883,  vol.  i-,  note,  p.  39. 

Knights  of  the  Brush. — See  Gent.  Mag., 
vol.  Ixiv.  pp.  233  and  296. 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece. — See  "House 
of  Lords  Club."— 

"  Knights  of  the  Antient  and  Honourable  Order 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  are  desir'd  to  appear  (in  the 
Collar  of  the  Order)  at  Six  o'Clock  this  Evening,  at 
Mr.  Taylor  s  the  Mitre  Tavern  in  Aldgate,  to  assist 
in  constituting  a  Chapter  of  that  Honourable 
Order,  to  be  held  at  the  said  House.  Sign'd  by 
Order  of  the  Grand  Elders  and  Keepers  of  the 
Great  Seal,  T.  M.  Recorder." — Daily  Advertiser, 
21  June,  1742. 

Such  occasions  were  called  "  collar-days." 

Knights  of  the  Square  Caps. — This  society 
assembled  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  at  the  "Bell  Tavern  Inn,"  as  it  was 
called,  at  the  corner  of  Noble  Street  and 
Oat  Lane,  Cheapside.  Round  the  room  they 
occupied  hung  a  number  of  square  caps,  like 
"  college  caps,"  with  gold  tassels,  and  to 
become  entitled  to  the  honour  of  wearing 
one  of  these  the  candidate  had  to  take  hold 
of  a  massive  ring  that  hung  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  from  the  bell.  Having  swung  it 
round  in  a  certain  direction,  and  hung  it 
three  successive  times  on  a  cloak  pin  in  the 
wainscot,  he  was  admitted  a  member.  With 
some  a  course  of  a  month  or  two's  practice 
was  requisite  to  acquire  dexterity  for  the 
feat  ('The  Epicure's  Almanack,'  1815). 

The  Knights  of  Saint  George  met  at  the 
"  Queen  of  Bohemia's  Head,"  Wych  Street,  in 
1785  (Banks  Collection  of  Shop-bills). 

The  Knights  of  Trafalgar.— No.  2  Lodge  of 
this  club  met  at  the  "  Horseshoe  and  Star,' 
near  the  church  of  St.  Dunstan-in-the-West, 
Fleet  Street. 

I  believe  there  is  a  small  dining  club 
calling  itself  "The  Knights,"  and  composec 


of  City  men,  lawyers,  barristers,  and  actors, 
which  still  meets  at  "Simpson's"  in  the 
Strand. 

The  Lawyers'  Club  consisted  of  attorneys 
only,  and  is  described  in  the  Spectator, 
^o.  372.  Will  Goosequill  was  the  chief  clerk 
who  registered  their  proceedings. 

The  Lazy  Club  was  probably  one  of  the 
most  idiotic  on  record.  Members  met  in  their 
nightgowns,  with  their  stockings  about  their 
neels,  and  frequently  with  only  one  stocking 
on.  Their  salutation  on  entering  their  place 
of  meeting,  which  is  not  stated,  was  a  yawn 
and  a  stretch,  and  then,  without  further 
ceremony,  each  took  his  place  at  the  lolling 
table  (Spectator,  320). 

A  Liberal  Club,  of  which  Wilkes  was  for 
several  years  a  member,  used  to  meet  at  the  . 
"Bedford  Head"  in  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  which  was  kept  by  Wildman,  the 
brother-in-law  of  John  Home  Tooke,  another, 
like  John  Wilkes,  of  ;' The  Three  Johns,"  the 
three — the  other  being  Sir  John  Glynn — 
being  commemorated  on  the  sign  of  "The 
Three  Johns,"  No.  *,  Little  Park ,  Street, 
Westminster. 

The  Literary  Club.— See  '  O.  and  N.  Lond.,' 
vol.  iii.  pp.  178,  179  ;  Creed's  '  Tavern  Signs' 
(B.  Mus.),  vol.  xiii.;  L.  Button's  'Literary 
Landmarks,'  1888,  p.  123  ;  and  '  Tav.  Anecd.,' 
1825,  p.  235. 

The  Reunion  Literary  Club. — See  "Re- 
union." 

The  Literary  Fund.  —  In  the  eighteenth 
century  Benjamin  Franklin  was  in  the  chair 
at  a  private  club  which  used  to  meet  weekly 
at  "The  Prince  of  Wales "  in  Conduit  Street. 
A  proposal  was  made  to  do  something  for 
starving  authors.  The  members  murmured 
over  their  pipes,  stared  at  the  punch-bowl, 
and  thought 'authors  were  vulgar  people 
who  were  not  worth  being  discussed.  The 
matter,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  drop. 
Year  after  year  some  kind  soul  or  another 
brought  it  hot  upon  the  anvil,  hammered 
it  until  he  was  weary,  and  then  passed  the 
hammer  to  another  and  another  and  he 
to  another,  till  at  last  the  something  was 
beaten  into  shape,  and  shape  into  substance, 
and  there  was  fashioned  that  excellent  and 
praiseworthy  institution,  the  Literary  Fund 
(Dr.  Doran's  'In  and  about  Drury  Lane'). 

The  London  Missionary  Society  was  first 
constituted  in  1794  at  the  famous  old 
"  Baker's  Coffee  -  House  and  Tavern  "  in 
Change  Alley,  Lombard  Street,  the  only 
remaining  seventeenth-century  coffee-house 
since  the  passing  of  "  Dick's "  in  Fleet 
Street.  Although  it  soon  after  became  extra- 
episcopal,  it  was  founded  by  Dr.  Haweis,  an 
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Episcopalian  and  grandfather  of  the  present 
M  r  H  R  Haweis,  incumbent  of  bt.  James  s, 
Westmoreland  Street.  In  1803  Baker's  was 
mostly  frequented  by  merchants  and  others 
concerned  in  the  timber  trade,  inland  and 
foreign  ('  The  Picture  of  London  for  1803). 

TheLowtonian  Society,  so  named  in  honour 
of  its  founder  and  first  president,  Thomas 
Lowton,  Clerk  of  the  Nisi  Pn.ua,  was  estab- 
lished for  the  association  of  gentlemen  and 
mutual  protection  of  one  another  "against 
insidious  attempts  to  injure  their  profes- 
sional reputation."  Thomas  Lowton  was  a 
highly  respected  member  of  the  Inner  lemple, 
who  was  honoured  by  the  confidence  of  three 
successive  Lord  Chief  Justices,  and  .ield  the 
office  of  Clerk  of  the  Nisi  Prius  for  forty 
years  "  The  society  first  met  at  the  '  British 
Coffee-House"  in  1796,  but  after  that  year 
they  favoured  most  of  the  principal  club 
taverns  with  their  patronage^  See  '  The  Low- 
tonian  Society,  founded  1793.' 

The  Lumber  Troop,  it  is  thought,  was 
originally  a  military  troop  of  horse,  who, 
when  disbanded,  formed  themselves  into  a 
convivial  society,  retaining  all  their  former 
military  distinctions,  as  colonel,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  captain,  &c.,  but  there  is  really  no 
certainty  as  to  its  origin.  The  Antient 
and  Honourable  Lumber  Troop,  as  they 
styled  themselves,  were  accustomed  to  meet 
at  the  "Gentleman  and  Porter"  in  New 
Street  Square,  off  Fleet  Street.  The  society 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  respect- 
able, and  by  some  said  to  be  the  oldest  con- 
vivial society  in  London.  But  by  "lumber" 
was  "heavy"  cavalry  meant,  or  had  the  word 
some  more  direct  reference  to  goods  stored  by 
the  Lombards,  the  lumber-room  being  the 
apartment  where  the  Lombards,  the  original 
pawnbrokers,  stored  their  pledges?  There 
was  a  Lumber  House  in  Hertford,  whence 
the  Hertford  coaches  left  for  London.  The 
goneral  impression  among  the  members 
themselves  was  that  the  name  was  originally 
a  burlesque  of  the  trained  bands  of  London, 
and  that  instead  of  being  available  troops 
they  were  no  better  than  so  much  lumber, 
this  burlesque  spirit  being  further  maintained 
by  the  imposing  adjectives  of  "Ancient  and 
Honourable"  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
Hogarth,  who  designed  for  it  a  coat  of  arms, 
"  Past  Colonel "  Birch,  and  Sir  John  Hob- 
house,  when  member  for  Westminster,  were 
troopers,  the  society  at  one  time  numbering 
from  eight  to  nine  thousand  members.  See 
Grant's  '  Sketches  in  London,'  p.  89. 

The  Lying  Club.— See  Household   Words, 
May,  lnOO. 
The  Madrigal  Society's  first  meetings  were 


held  at  the  "  Twelve  Bells  "  in  Bride  Lane, 
Fleet  Street.  It  was  established  in  1741. 

The  Man-Hunting  Club,  composed  of  young 
rakes  of  the  law,  met  at  a  tavern  near  the 
Tennis  Court  Playhouse,  at  the  back  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  See  further  'Tav. 
Anecd.,'  p.  142. 

The  Marine  Society  appears  to  have  been 
founded  about  the  year  1756  at  Lloyd's 
Coffee-House.  See  '  Rules  and  Regulations 
of  the  Marine  Society,  1829.' 

J.    HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WOMEN  CHAPLAINS  IN  CONVENTS.  —  In 
Eckenstein's  '  Woman  under  Monasticism,' 
published  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press 
a  year  or  two  ago,  and  deservedly  commended 
for  its  fairness  arid  research,  there  is  so 
extraordinary  a  passage  in  chap.  x.  (on  the 
'Internal  Arrangements  of  the  Convent') 
that  I  should  like,  with  your  permission,  to 
say  a  few  words  in  correction.  The  writer, 
after  stating,  quite  accurately,  that  in  most 
houses  of  nuns  there  were  men  chaplains, 
adds  that  the  fact  that  the  chaplain's  office 
could  be,  and  was,  held  by  a  woman  is 
established  beyond  a  doubt.  Documents 
are  then  quoted  referring  to  the  capellanissa 
in  various  convents  ;  and  the  writer  (appa- 
rently entertaining  some  reasonable  doubts 
as  to  whether  the  female  chaplain  was 
qualified  to  say  Mass  or  impart  sacramental 
absolution)  ends  by  the  vague  surmise  that 
"probably  she  recited  the  inferior  services 
in  the  chapel  of  the  nunnery."  The  fact,  of 
course,  is  that  the  office  of  the  capellanissa  of 
a  convent  neither  is  nor  was  in  the  remotest 
degree  connected  with  that  of  the  chaplain, 
or  spiritual  father,  of  the  community,  with 
whom  Miss  Eckenstein  appears  in  some  extra- 
ordinary way  to  confuse  her.  The  mistake 
only  accentuates  a  wish  I  have  often  felt — 
viz.,  that  modern  English  writers  on  these 
topics  were  not  in  the  habit  of  absolutely 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  monastic  life  and 
observances  which  they  describe  so  minutely 
are  not  simply  part  of  the  vanished  history 
of  mediaeval  Europe,  but  a  living,  actual  part 
of  the  life  of  Catholic  Christendom  of  to-day. 

An  inquiry  at  any  one  of  the  numerous 
English  convents  belonging  to  the  ancient 
orders  would  have  saved  our  author  from 
her  unfortunate  hypothesis  as  to  the  status  of 
the  capellanissa.  The  '  Monastic  Ceremonial 
of  St.  Scholastica's  Abbey,  Teignmouth,'  for 
example,  has  a  special  chapter  on  the  duties 
of  the  nun-chaplain.  They  are,  I  need  hardly 
say,  of  a  purely  ceremonial  kind,  and  consist 
chiefly  in  attendance  on  the  lady  abbess  in 
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the  choir  on  great  festivals.     Her  office  is,  i 
fact,  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the  capellan 
who  attend  on  a  Catholic  bishop  at  pontifica 
ceremonies,  for  the  purpose  of   bearing   hi 
train,  holding  his  mitre  and  crozier  when  no 
in  use,  and  performing  other  similar  duties. 
D.  OSWALD  HUNTER-BLAIR,  O.S.B. 
Oxford. 

QUEEN   ANNE.  —  Ce'sar  de  Saussure    say 
that  Queen  Anne  was  called  by  the  Thame 
watermen     "  Boutique    d'Eau  -  de  -  vie."     In 
Shelton  Mackenzie's  edition  of  the  'Nocte 
Ambrosianse'  is  a  note   saying    that  Ann 
had  the  nickname  of  "  Brandy  Nan."    Eithe 
Garth  or  Arbuthnot  [Garth]  wrote  the  follow 
ing  epigram  on  the  statue  at  St.  Paul's  :— 
The  royal  Anna's  statue  here  we  find 
Between  the  darling  passions  of  her  mind, 
The  brandy  shop  before,  the  church  behind. 

I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give  exac 
references,  but  I  have  few  books  with  me 
and  quote  from  memory.  M.  N.  G. 

"SWIFT'S  STARLING."— Has  it  been  noticed 
that  Miss  Mary  Cholmondeley's  popular 
novel  'Bed  Pottage'  starts  with  a  blunder 
in  its  first  line?  '"I  can't  get  out,'  said 
Swift's  starling."  Nobody  is  the  worse  for 
not  reading  Sterne  ('Sentimental  Journey'), 
but  the  inaccuracy  of  the  allusive  writer  is 
characteristic  of  the  age. 

A.  SMYTHE  PALMER. 
S.  Woodford. 

PRAYERS  TO  THE  POINT.— In  'TheWessex 
of  Romance,'  by  W.  Sherren  (Chapman  & 
Hall,  1902),  I  find  the  following  delightful 
effusion  set  forth  as  being  a  prayer  found 
among  the  papers  of  one  John  Ward,  some- 
time M  P.  for  Weymouth.  The  date  given  is 
1727.  The  document  displays  such  a  remark- 
able trust  in  Providence,  coupled  with  such 
an  "  eye  to  the  main  chance,"  that  it  may  be 
worth  a  corner  in  '  N".  &  Q.'  :— 

.  "  Oh>  Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  I  have  nine  houses 
in  the  city  of  London,  and  that  I  have  lately  pur- 
chased an  estate  in  fee  simple  in  Essex  ;  I  beseech 
Thee  to  preserve  the  two  counties  of  Middlesex  and 
Essex  from  fires  and  earthquakes ;  and  as  I  have 
also  a  mortgage  at  Hertfordshire  I  beg  of  Thee  also 
to  have  an  eye  of  compassion  on  that  county,  and 
tor  the  rest  of  the  counties  Thou  may  deal  with 
them  as  Thou  art  pleased.  Oh,  Lord,  enable  the 
bank  to  answer  all  their  bills  and  make  all  my 
debtors  good  men.  Give  a  prosperous  voyage  and 
safe  return  to  the  'Mermaid5  sloop  because  I  have 
not  insured  it  ;  and  because  Thou  hast  said,  '  The 
days  of  the  wicked  are  but  short,'  I  trust  in  Thee 
that  Thou  wilt  not  forget  Thy  promise* as  I  have  an 
estate  in  reversion  which  will  be  mine  on  the  death 

ot  the  profligate  young  man,  Sir  J.  L g.   Keep  my 

"•lends  from  sinking,  preserve  me  from  thieves  and 
house-breakers,  and  make  all  my  servants  so  honest 


and  faithful  that  they  may  always  attend  to  my 
interest,  and  never  cheat  me  out  of  my  property 
night  or  day." 

Can  the  authority  for  this  document  be 
supplied  ?  It  smells  somewhat  of  the  lamp  ; 
but  it  stands  by  itself  of  its  kind. 

W.  H.  QUARRELL. 

[Oddly  enough,  W.  B.  H.  also  sends  us  simul- 
taneously the  same  quotation.  ] 

'  PICKWICK.' — By  a  curious  inadvertence  I 
have  stated  (in  my  '  Life  of  Charles  Dickens,' 
1902)  that  the  number  in  which  Samuel 
Weller  makes  his  first  appearance  is  part  vi., 
and  a  similar  mistake  occurs  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  "  Biographical  Edition  "  of  '  Pick- 
wick '  (Chapman  &  Hall,  1902),  where  part  v. 
is  given.  The  correct  number  (as  noted  in 
previous  works  of  mine)  is  part  iv.,  which 
includes  the  famous  chapter  (x.)  and  "  Phiz's  " 
etching  depicting  the  memorable  scene  in 
the  yard  of  the  "  White  Hart."  In  the  intro- 
duction referred  to  I  detect  another  little 
slip,  viz.,  that  the  first  number  of  '  Pickwick  ' 
consisted  of  twenty*-four  pages  (i.e.,  a  sheet 
and  a  half) ;  it  really  contained  two  pages 
more— a  fact  which  Dickens  himself  had  for- 
gotten when,  in  1866,  he  wrote  on  the  subject 
in  the  AthencBum.  It  would  be  interesting 
bo  know  why  the  title  of  the  illustration 
tacing  p.  50  of  the  "  Biographical  Edition  "  is 
;hus  printed :  "  Winkle  soothes  the  Refractory 
Mare,"  instead  of  "Mr.  Winkle  soothes  the 
Refractory  Steed,"  as  hitherto.  There  is  no 
authority  for  substituting  mare  for  steed,  as 
;he  animal  in  question  is  distinctly  described 
hroughout  the  chapter  as  a  horse. 

F.  G.  KITTON. 

"OPEAGHA,"  ZOOLOGICAL  TERM.— This  was 
originally  a^ mere  "ghost-word,"  a  misprint 
or  quagha,  i.e.,  quagga,  yet  in  the  eighteenth 
.nd  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  it 
'btained  considerable  currency,  as  a  synonym 
or  quagga,  in  works  of  reference.  I  have 
;ome  upon  it  recently  in  (1)  Masspn's  'Travels,' 
^hilosophical  Transactions,  Ixiv.  268  ;  (2) 
lees's  'Cyclopaedia,'  1819,  s.v.  'Equus,'  where 
he  animal  is  called  "  quagga,  opeagha,  and 
Iso  cwah  or  kwah"  ;  (3)  Cuvier's  'Animal 
kingdom,'  English  translation  by  Griffith, 
827,  v.  295.  I  see  there  is  no  mention  of  this 
urious  perversion  in  the  part  just  issued  of 
be  '  N.E.D.,'  in  the  article  '  Quagga.'  I  have 
herefore  ventured  to  draw  attention  to  it  on 
chance  that  it  may  be  considered  worth 
nclusion  under  the  as  yet  unfinished  letter  O. 
JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

'  BELLE  ALLIANCE  "  AS  A  CHRISTIAN  NAME. 
— During  a  recent  visit  to  Ham  (Surrey)  I 
oticed  in  the  churchyard  the  tomb  of  the 
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wife  of  a  former  vicar  of  the  parish,  "La 
Belle  Alliance  Sophia  Hough,"  who  was  born 
on  17  June,  1815,  which  explains  the  matter. 
The  thought  has  never  occurred  to  me  before, 
but  the  baptismal  registers  of  the  day  would, 
if  searched,  yield  many  instances  of  the 
bestowal  of  names  suggested  by  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  Perhaps  your  clerical  readers 
will  take  the  hint.  R.  B.  P. 

LIGHTOWLER  SURNAME.  —  In  the  notice 
(ante,  p.  59)  of  the  recently  issued  '  Registers 
of  the  Parish  Church  of  Wigan,  in  the  County 
of  Lancaster,  1580-1625,'  it  is  stated  : — 

"  There  are  very  few  surnames  which  strike  us  as 
peculiar  to  the  district,  but  there  are  two  which  we 
never  saw  before.  Lightowler  occurs  in  1596  and 
Gaylady  in  1613 ;  we  should  be  sorry  were  we 
called  upon  to  make  a  guess  as  to  their  origin  or 
meaning." 

The  surname  of  Lightowler  is  still  in  exist- 
ence and  is  borne  by  at  least  two  families  in 
Hull.  RONALD  DIXON. 

46,  Marlborough  Avenue,  Hull. 

"TRANCE."— I  thought  the  following  extract 
from  the  Daily  Mail  of  22  September  would 
be  worth  recording  in  '  N.  &  Q.' : — 

"  After  calling  a  prisoner  at  Bow  Street  a  '  trance,' 
a  witness  explained  the  term  as  meaning  a  man 
who  was  given  a  lift  from  the  country  in  a  market- 
cart  on  condition  that  he  assisted  the  carman  to 
unload  at  the  end  of  the  journey.1' 

W.  CURZON  YEO. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

ADAMS'S  JAFFA  COLONY.— Mark  Twain,  in 
his  '  New  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  ch.  xxvi.,  notices 
this  mad  venture.  Adams,  whom  he  describes 
as  "  once  an  actor,  then  several  other  things, 
afterward  a  Mormon  and  a  missionary,  always 
an  adventurer,"  induced  a  number  of  New 
Englanders  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land.  They 
went  in  the  belief  that  great  events  would 
shortly  take  place  there,  by  which  they  might 
receive  spiritual  and  temporal  benefit.  This 
must  have  been  in  1866.  In  the  next  year 
most  of  them  were  penniless,  and  Mr.  Moses 
S.  Beach,  of  New  York,  paid  their  passage 
home.  I  believe  this  Adams  to  be  the  same 
man  who  held  Sunday-evening  meetings  in 
1864  or  1865  in  a  hall  situated  between  Fins- 
bury  Circus  and  London  Wall.  Curiosity 
led  me  to  attend  several  of  these  meetings. 
Adams  prayed  with  all  the  fervour  of  a 
revivalist ;  but  the  objective  point  of  his 
petitions  was  that  we  might  have  wisdom  to 
understand  the  hidden  things  of  prophecy, 
arid  his  discourses  had  to  do  with  the  battle 
of  Armageddon,  the  cleaving  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  such  topics.  One  more  curious 
thing  I  may  mention,  I  have  heard  the 


phrase  "  passing  the  soup-plate "  used  by 
irreverent  persons  with  reference  to  taking 
up  a  collection.  I  never  saw  a  literal,  bond 
Jide  soup-plate  passed  round,  except  on  these 
occasions,  and  then  a  white  soup-plate  was 
used,  into  which  no  one  put  anything  but 
copper.  Not  wishing  to  affect  singularity,  I 
put  in  copper  also 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
Portland,  Oregon. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  maybe  addressed  to  them 
direct. 

COLERIDGE'S  '  CHRIST  ABEL.' — I  have  what 
purports  to  be  the  first  edition  of  the  two 
parts  of  '  Christabel '  and  other  poems  of 
Coleridge.  The  title-page  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Christabel :   |  Kubla  Khan,  |  a    vision  ;  |  The 

Pains  of  Sleep.  |  by  |  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.  |  London 

|  Printed  for  John  Murray,  Albemarle-street,  |  By 

William   Bulmer   and    Co.    Cleveland  -  row,  |  St. 

James's.  |  1816." 

This  differs  from  the  title  supplied  by  MR. 
R.  H.  SHEPHERD  in  his  '  Bibliography  of  Cole- 
ridge '  (8th  S.  vii.  443),  which  does  not  mention 

the  "Printed  for by  William  Bulmer  and 

Co.  Cleveland-row,"  nor  the  "Albemarle- 
street."  The  text  gives,  moreover,  the  now 
accepted  reading, 

Sir  Leoline,  the  Baron  rich, 
instead  of 

Sir  Leoline,  the  Baron,  which 
—said  by  MR.  SHEPHERD  to  occur  in  the  first 
edition.  The  number  of  pages  is  in  each 
case  the  same— viz.,  vii-64.  May  I  ask  COL. 
PRIDEAUX  if  these  variations  are  familiar,  and 
if  any  further  information  concerning  the 
first  edition  is  accessible  1  H.  T. 

"NEBULAR  HYPOTHESIS." — Can  you  inform 
me  who  in  the  House  of  Commons  originally 
used  the  term  "  Nebular  hypothesis "  as 
applied  to  a  phase  of  politics  ?  PUZZLED. 

PHIPPS  FAMILY.— Can  any  reader  of '  N.  &  Q.' 
give  me  information  regarding  the  wife, 
ancestry,  and  arms  of  Constantino  Phipps,  of 
the  island  of  St.  Christopher  1  His  daughter 
Frances  married  on  4  November,  1773,  the 
Very  Rev.  Arthur  Onslow,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Worcester,  Archdeacon  of  Berks,  and  Chap- 
lain to  the  House  of  Commons,  who  was  born 
17  August,  1746,  and  died  15  October,  1817. 
A  son  of  Constantino's,  James  Phipps,  matri- 
culated at  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  16  Feb- 
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ruary,  aged  sixteen,  where  he  is  described  as 
"armiger."  He  was  created  M.A.  26  June, 
1764,  and  was  M.P.  for  Peterborough  from 
1780  till  his  death  in  February,  1786. 

C.  SANDFORD-THOMPSON. 
38,  Wandsworth  Bridge  Road,  Fulham,  S.W. 

SIR  FRANCIS  WALSINGHAM. — Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  if  there  are  in 
private  possession  letters  from  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham  or  referring  fco  him  which  are 
neither  contained  in  the  British  Museum 
nor  in  the  Record  Office,  nor  mentioned  in 
the  Report  of  the  Historical  MSS.  Com- 
mission ?  Especially  his  youth  and  his 
residence  on  the  Continent  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary  seem  not  enlightened  by  any 
document.  K.  ST. 

Bavaria. 

"DiVET."— In  the  Daily  News  of  12  Sep- 
tember one  reads,  "  He  has  been  the  target 
for  divets,  stones,  and  rotten  eggs."  Where 
is  the  history  of  the  word  divet  to  be  found  1 
MR.  J.  PLATT,  Jun.,one  of  the  correspondents 
of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  tells  me  that  he  believes  it  to 
mean  a  lump  of  turf.  E.  S.  DODGSON. 

[MR.  PLATT  is  correct.    See  '  H.E.D.,'  s.v.  '  Divot.'] 

LIEUT.  ZACHARY  HICKS.— It  was  stated 
some  months  ago  in  an  Australian  newspaper 
that  the  log  of  Lieut.  Zachary  Hicks  (or 
Zackerry  Hickes),  of  the  Endeavour,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Cook  during  his  first 
voyage  in  which  he  explored  the  coast  of 
New  South  Wales  and  landed  at  Botany  Bay, 
was  lately  discovered,  "  with  others,"  behind 
some  wainscoting  in  the  Deptford  Victual- 
ling Yard.  If  so,  what  were  the  circum- 
stances, and  what  other  logs  or  papers  are 
referred  tot  Zachary  Hicks  was  next  in 
command  to  Cook  (who  at  this  time  was 
only  styled  captain  by  courtesy,  his  title 
being  lieutenant  in  command).  He  died  of 
consumption  on  board  the  Endeavour  on 
Sunday,  26  May,  1771,  after  the  vessel  left 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (vide  'Capt.  Cook's 
Journal  during  his  First  Voyage  round  the 
W9rld  in  the  Bark  Endeavour,  1768-1771,' 
edited  by  Capt.  W.  J.  Wharton,  London, 
1893).  The  statement  made  in  the  above 
work  that  all  the  journals  of  the  officers  of 
the  Endeavour  had  been  deposited  for  pre- 
servation in  the  Public  Record  Office  is  there- 
fore manifestly  incorrect,  if  Hicks's  has  lately 
been  discovered  as  alleged. 

JAMES  TALBOT. 

Sydenham  Road,  Norwood,  South  Australia. 

DR.  JOHN  FRYER  —  According  to  the 
'  D.N.B.'  (vol.  xx.)  he  married  a  niece  of  Rose 
Hobson,  who  was  wife  of  Samuel  Desborough, 


brother  of  Major-Gene ral  Desborough.    I  am 
anxious  to  know  her  exact  name,  parentage, 
date  of  marriage,  or  any  other  particulars. 
CHAS.  HALL  CROUCH. 
5,  Grove  Villas,  Wanstead. 

ANGELICA  KAUFFMANN. — Can  any  one  tell 
me  where  a  good  life  of  Angelica  Kauffmann 
can  be  found?  MABEL  F.  GOOD. 

[The  best  life  is  by  C.  G.  de  Rossi,  Florence,  1810. 
A  full  list  of  authorities  accompanies  the  memoir 
in  the  'D.N.B.,'  by  Miss  Bradley,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  241-4.] 

"I'LL    TRY  AND    FIND  A  LINK    TO  BIND." — 

What  is  the  name,  who  is  the  author  of  the 
words,  and  who  is  the  composer  of  the  music 
of  the  song  in  which  the  following  verse 
occurs  ? — 

I  '11  try  and  find 

.A  link  to  bind 

The  joys  that  pass  away. 

I  heard  it  sung  by  the  late  Russell  Grover,  a 
well-known  ballad  singer,  about  forty -five 
years  ago.  BASIL  A.  COCHRANE. 

30,  George  Street,  Manchester  Square. 

[The  name  of  the  «ong  is  'Had  I  but  Aladdin's 
Lamp.'  Further  information  is  wanting.] 

FRENCH  -  CHRISTEN.  —  I  asked  a  keeper 
recently  some  questions  about  his  former 
service,  and  he,  after  detailing  his  North 
Devonshire  origin  and  some  years  of  residence 
in  Gloucestershire,  went  on  to  say  that  he 
had  worked  as  a  boy  on  the  estate  of  a  certain 
Mr.  A.,  who  owned  the  same  name  as  a  for- 
merly well-known  M.F.H.  On  my  asking 
him  if  the  two  landowners  were  identical, 
he  said  such  was  not  the  case,  and  added, 
"  Mr.  A.'s  first  name  was  X.  The  first  Mr. 
A.  the  horse  threw,  and  he  broke  his  neck. 
Mr.  X.  married  Mrs.  A.,  and  she  wouldn't  be 
called  X.,  sp  Mr.  X.  he  was  French- christened, 
and  now  they  be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A."  The  above 
speech,  apart  from  pleasingly  summing  up  in 
the  smallest  possible  number  of  words  the 
principal  events  in  the  lives  of  the  persons 
mentioned,  introduced  a  phrase  entirely  new 
to  me.  Can  any  reader  tell  me  its  origin  ? 
W.  H.  QUARRELL. 

GOLD  CHAIN  OF  CHARLES  II. 's  TIME.— 
Capt.  Hanmer  during  the  Dutch  wars  so 
distinguished  himself  that  Charles  II.  placed 
a  gold  chain  and  medal  round  his  neck  (vide 
Burke's  '  Heraldic  Illustrations,'  plate  lv.,  art. 
'  Lindon  of  Norwich  ').  After  his  decease  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  Dr.  Dawson, 
canon  of  Windsor,  who  bequeathed  it  to  his 
daughter  Ann,  who  married  Philip  Baker, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  War.  It  passed  from 
him  to  his  son  Philip,  rector  of  Michelmersh, 
Hants,  who  left  it  to  his  son  Charles ;  he  dying 
intestate,  his  sister  Eleanora,  the  wife  of 
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Robert  Lindon,  M.D.,  had  it,  when  it  was 
lost  sight  of  on  her  decease.  Can  any  one 
say  who  is  the  present  possessor  1 

C.  T.  BAKER. 

"  CARANT  "  OR  "  CORANT."— I  have  recently 
heard  this  word  used  in  a  Midland  county 
as  a  noun-substantive,  indicating  a  tumult, 
uproar,  or  occasion  of  excitement,  the 
accent  being  laid  on  the  second  syllable  in 
pronouncing.  Can  it  be  connected  with  any 
of  the  meanings  given  in  the  'H.E.D.'  under 
the  word  'Coranto'?  Though  myself  Mid- 
land by  birth,  the  word  "carant"  was  new 
to  me.  W.  B.  H. 

ANSELM,  ABBOT  OF  ST.  EDMUND'S.  —  Who 
was  he  1  and  when  did  he  live  1 

GEORGE  C.  PEACHEY. 

WILLIAM  HEWITT,  SURGEON  AND  AUTHOR. 
— Amongst  a  number  of  autographs  which 
have  recently  come  into  my  possession  is  one 
from  William  Hewitt,  of  Stalham,  Norfolk. 
To  this  is  attached  a  prospectus  of  a  book  on 
'The- Encroachments  of  the  German  Ocean 
along  the  Norfolk  Coast,'  to  which  is  added 
a  long  list  of  patrons.  Can  any  reader  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  anything  of  the  author  or 
his  book  ?  The  patrons  include  Dean  Buck- 
land,  Adam  Sedgwick,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and 
other  eminent  men  of  science. 

CHARLES  HIATT. 

BROWNING  AND  RUSKIN. — Had  these  two 
men  of  genius  any  expressed  opinions  of 
each  other's  personality  and  work1?  If  so, 
where  may  they  be  found  ?  L.  K. 

OLD  PEWTER  -  MARKS.— What  is  the  best 
book  on  old  pewter-marks  1 

MABEL  F.  GOOD. 
12,  The  Walk,  Cardiff. 

[See  specially  9th  S.  iv.  526  ;  see  also  9th  S.  iv.  458  ; 
v.  114,  and  General  Index  to  8th  S.] 

IRISH  SAYING  ON  MICHAELMAS  DAY. —What 
is  the  explanation  of  the  saying,  common  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  that  "on  Michaelmas 
Day  the  devil  puts  his  foot  on  the  black- 
berries"? CHARLES  HIATT. 

GERMAN  ARMOUR.  —  Can  any  one  who  is 
interested  in  the  history  of  armour  in  Ger- 
many inform  me  if  Lorenz  Plattner,  who 
made  armour  for  Maximilian,  was  a  native 
or  resident  of  Augsburg  1  Was  he,  by  any 
chance,  identical  with  Lorenz  Kolman,  of 
Augsburg,  the  celebrated  armourer,  who  died 
there  in  1516  ?  G.  S.  DAVIES. 

LALLY  TOLLENDAL  :  FRENCH  EMIGRES.— 
A  tombstone  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery 
marks  the  resting-place  of  a  Mr.  Thomas 


Watkins,  son  of  Amelie  Hardcastle,  nee 
Comtesse  du  Lally.  Can  any  reader  inform 
me  if  this  Amelie  was  the  daughter  of  Tro- 
phime  Gerard  de  Lally  Tollendal,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Thomas  Arthur,  Comte  de  Lally 
Tollendal,  who  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Fontenoy  and  Falkirk,  was  defeated  by  Cliye 
at  Pondicherry,  and  was  executed  in  Paris  in 
1766? 

Any  information  as  to  Sir  Gerard  Lally, 
who  'served  under  General  Dillon  in  the 
Irish  Regiment,  and  who  is  stated  to  have 
been  descended  from  the  Lallys  or  Mulallys 
of  Ireland,  would  be  of  interest. 

Is  anything  easily  accessible  which  will 
give  the  marriages  of  the  French  e'migre's  in 
England  1  TEINTURIER. 

Kimberley. 

"  BONNET  -  LAIRD  "  AND  "  COOK  -  LAIRD." — 
These  two  synonymous  terms  are  still  used 
by  old-fashioned  folk  in  Scotland  to  denote 
one  who  cultivates  his  own  land,  but,  except 
for  the  circumstance  of  proprietorship,  be- 
longs more  to  the  peasantry  than  to  the 
gentry.  Dr.  Jamieson,  in  his  '  Dictionary  of 
the  Scottish  Language,'  confirms  this  appli- 
cation, but  does  not  explain  the  use  of 
"bonnet"  and  "cock"  in  such  a  connexion. 
Will  some  one  who  knows  (apart  from  guess- 
ing) supply  this  omission]  W.  T. 

[The  'HE.D.'  says  of  bonnet-laird,  "wearing  a 
bonnet  like  the  humbler  classes '';  and  of  cockJaird, 
"  humorous."] 

IANTHE. — Who  was  the  lady,  indicated  only 
by  her  Christian  name  of  Janthe  (in  English 
written  lanthe),  alluded  to  by  Edmond  About 
in  his  amusing  account  of  his  travels  in 
Greece,  styled  by  him  'La  Grece  Contem- 
poraine '  1  The  lady  is  described  as  the  wife 
of  Lord  E.,  the  governor  of  a  colony  larger 
than  Great  Britain  (query,  India),  and  the 
friend  of  Mme.  Sophie  de  Barbe-Marbois, 
duchesse  de  plaisance.  It  is  further  related 
of  her,  "Elle  a  pris  et  perdu  successivement 
le  nom  de  Lady  E.,  de  Baronne  F.  et  de 
Comtesse  T.,  et  quoique  le  comte  T.,  le 
baron  F.  et  lord  E.  soient  vivants  [this  was 
in  1852]  tous  les  trois,  Janthe  aujourd'hui 
s'appelle  Janthe,  et  rien  de  plus." 

JOHN  HEBB. 

"BEER":  " BUR. "—Why  might  not  the 
word  beer  or  beare,  common  in  Devonshire 
place-names  (e.g.,  Ladybeer,  Beer,  Collybeer, 
Langbeer,  Beerhill,  Coursebeer,  Southbeer, 
Begbeer,  Bowbear,  within  a  radius  of  two 
or  three  miles),  be  traced  back  to  the  A.-S. 
biir,  which  I  see  in  Hall's  dictionary  meant 
not  only  bower,  apartment,  inner  room,  &c., 
but  also  cottage,  dwelling  ;  or  even  to  the 
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earlier  bera  given  in  Williams's  '  Lexicon 
Cornu-Britannicum '  as  adv.  within,  en  bera, 
within  (equivalent,  perhaps,  to  the  Scotch 
ben)1  Long  u  and  ee  are  not  very  dissimilar 
in  Devon  speech. 

I  should  be  obliged  for  references  to  works, 
other  than  Isaac  Taylor's,  dealing  with  the 
origin  and  significance  of  place-names  and 
field-names,  and  more  particularly  of  Devon- 
shire place-  and  field-  name*. 

ETHEL  LEGA-WEEKES. 

"  COMPASS  WINDOW  " :  "  COMPASS  CEILING." 
—The  Parliamentary  Survey  in  1647  of  Ford 
House,  between  Reculver  and  Canterbury, 
contains  the  following  : — 

"And  a  large  gallery  on  the  aforesaid  eastside 
wainscoted,  having  a  compass  window,  and  other 
large  light,  a  compass  ceiling  clouded,  and  in  length 
82  ft.,"  &c. 

Does  this  mean  a  round  window  and  oval- 
shaped  ceiling  ?  ARTHUR  HUSSEY. 
Tankerton-on-Sea. 

LESBIAN  RULE.—"  Do  not  let  us  follow  the 
Lesbian  rule  of  blaming  such  shifty  ways  in 
others  while  excusing  the  same  in  ourselves." 
To  what  does  this  refer  ? 

W.  F.  P.  STOCKLEY. 

Ottawa. 

DRAGONS.  —  What  were  the  dragons 
(dracones)  which,  according  to  the  '  Annals  of 
Waverley '  (Rolls  edition,  p.  297),  were  seen  in 
1222  flying  in  the  air  and  fighting  amongst 
themselves  ?  They  are  mentioned  also  in 
other  years  and  at  other  places.  What  is  the 
modern  scientific  surmise  in  explanation  of 
the  apparition  ?  YGREC. 

"  CORYCIAN."— It  is  stated  in  '  Who 's  Who ' 
for  1901  that  the  recreations  of  a  certain 
gentleman  are  chiefly  "  Corycian."  What  does 
this  word  mean  1  E.  S.  DODGSON. 

[Gardening  as  a  recreation  seems  to  be  indicated. 
See  Virgil,  '  Georg.'  iv.  127.] 

"TEENS." — An  argument  arose  as  to  when 
a  girl  enters  her  teens.  One  party  held  that 
she  enters  her  teens  at  ten  years  of  age  ;  the 
other  that  she  did  not  do  so  till  she  was 
thirteen.  Can  you  decide  the  knotty  point  ? 
G.  H.  TILLARD,  Colonel. 

[We  think  the  second  view  the  sounder,  though 
we  are  not  clear  that  practical  usage  always 
supports  it] 

FRANKLINIANA.  —  In  defining  the  phrase 
"  To  have  axes  to  grind  "  '  N.E.D.'  says,  "  In 
reference  to  a  story  told  by"  Franklin." 
Where  in  his  works  is  the  story  told  ?  Again, 
a  story  often  told  is  that  before  he  reached 
his  teens  the  long  blessing  said  at  table 


before  a  morsel  could  be  tasted  seemed  so 
tedious  to  the  juvenile  that  he  sought  relief. 
Hence  Franklin,  looking  on  while  his  father 
was  salting  down  pork  for  the  entire  winter 
consumption,  begged  the  old  gentleman  to 
say  grace  over  the  whole  pork  barrel  at  once 
as  soon  as  it  had  been  filled.  Such  a  whole- 
sale consecration  must  have  appeared  a  grand 
timesaver  to  such  an  economist  as  Franklin. 
But  as  I  find  no  record  of  this  expedient, 
which  was  eminently  characteristic,  I  turn 
to  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  learn  where  the  anecdote  has 
been  chronicled.  JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

Madison,  U.S. 


THACRERAY  A  BELIEVER  IN 
HOMOEOPATHY. 

(9th  S.  x.  63,  132,  197.) 

DR.  SYKES  is  not  able  to  produce  any 
evidence  that  Dr.  Elliotson  was  a  homoeo- 
pathist.  There  canf  I  think,  be  no  dpubt  what- 
ever that  he  was  not.  Let  me  give  my  rea- 
sons. Since  DR.  SYKES'S  last  note  appeared 
I  have  read  several  other  biographies  of  Dr. 
Elliotson — viz.,  .those  in  the  Lancet  for  1868, 
the  Medical  Times  for  that  year,  pp.  164  and 
253,  the  Times  of  14  April,  1868,  and  DR. 
SYKES  has  referred  to  Baas's  '  Outlines  of  the 
History  of  Medicine,'  and  they  all  speak  of 
Dr.  Elliotson's  writings  on  mesmerism  and 
phrenology,  and  not  one  word  is  said  about 
his  being  "a  disciple  of  the  homoeopathic 
heresy."  Further,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Dr.  Elliotson  was  a  great  writer  and 
lecturer  on  medical  subjects,  and  one,  if  not 
more,  of  his  books  was  reprinted  in  America 
and  translated  into  several  foreign  languages ; 
and  there  is  also  his  Harveian  oration,  de- 
livered at  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1846 
(praised  by  the  Times  for  its  "elegant 
Latinity  "),  in  which  he  in  dignified  language 
avowed  himself  to  be  a  believer  in  mesmerism, 
and  urged  his  brother  physicians  not  to  be 
prejudiced,  but  to  investigate  the  matter  for 
themselves,  and  homoeopathy  is  not  in  any 
way  referred  to  by  him.  Moreover,  he  estab- 
lished the  Zoist,  a  journal  of  cerebral  physio- 
logy and  mesmerism,  which  did  not  advocate 
homoeopathy.  It  is  absolutely  incredible 
that  the  biographers  of  Dr.  Elliotson,  dealing 
with  medical  subjects,  should  have  omitted 
to  mention  that  he  was  a  homceopathist  if  in 
fact  he  was  one.  Now  as  to  my  "certain 
knowledge."  I  and  members  of  my  family 
and  various  friends  were  from  time  to  time 
for  many  years  attended  by  Dr.  Elliotson, 
and  I  was  on  most  friendly  terms  with  him, 
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and  have  spent  many  pleasant  evenings  alone 
with  him,  and  until  I  saw  DR.  SYKES'S  first 
note  I  had  never  heard  a  suggestion  that  Dr 
Elliotson  was  a  homceopathist.  But  even  i 
Dr.  Elliotson  was  a  homoeopathic  doctor,  why 
should  DR.  SYKES  infer  that  Thackeray  was  a 
believer  in  homoeopathy  any  more  than  that 
he  was  a  believer  in  mesmerism  because  Dr 
Elliotson  had  espoused  the  cause  of  mesmer 
ism  1  Thackeray  was  "  ill,  sick,  well  nigh 
unto  death,"  and  why  should  he  be  supposec 
to  believe  what  the  doctor  brought  in  to 
attend  him  believed  ? 

Dr.  Elliotson  was  described  in  the  Times  as 
"  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scientific 
men  of  the  age,"  in  the  'D.N.B.'  as  "with- 
out doubt  the  foremost  among  the  eminent 
physicians  of  the  day,"  and  in  the  Medical 
Times  as  "the  most  brilliant  light  of  the 

Erofession,"  and  the  homoeopathists  in  Eng- 
md  and  America  would  surely  have  claimec 
a  man  so  eminent  in  medical  science  had  he 
been  one  of  their  body. 

I  must  now  say  a  word  or  two  about  whal 
Thackeray's  little  daughter  said  :  "  Oh,  papa 
do  make  her  well  again  ;  she  can  have  a 
regular  doctor,  and  be  almost  dead,  and  then 
will  come  a  homoeopathic  doctor  who  wil' 
make  her  well,  you  know."  One  would  like 
to  see  the  whole  of  Thackeray's  letter  in  which 
this  saying  is  referred  to.  I  infer  that  it  was 
written  in  1850,  after  Thackeray's  recovery, 
arid  after  the  publication  of  the  number  ol 
'Pendennis'  containing  chap.  1,  in  the  one- 
volume  edition,  "  The  Happy  Village  Again,' 
at  the  end  of  which  it  is  stated  of  Helen 
Pendennis  that  "she  lay  all  night  in  an 
alarming  state. '  DR  SYKES  asks,  "  Who  then 
was  it  to  whom  the  child  alluded  ? "  I  agree 
with  him  that  it  probably  does  allude  to  her 
father's  illness  and  its  cure,  but  what  then  ? 
The  child  was  born  on  28  May,  1840,  and  so 
was  about  ten  years  old  when  she  spoke  to  her 
father  about  Helen's  illness,  and  we  are  all  in 
the  dark  how  the  statement  came  to  be  made. 
DR.  SYKES  appears  to  consider  that  this 
child's  statement  proves  three  things  :  first, 
that  Dr.  Elliotson  was  a  homoeopathic  doctor; 
secondly,  that  Thackeray's  regular  practi- 
tioner "  was  displaced  in  favour  of "  Dr. 
Elliotson  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  Thackeray  was 
"  a  believer  in  homoeopathy  "  ! 

I  may  say,  by  the  way,  that  Dr.  Elliotson 
was  far  too  honourable  a  man  to  allow  the 
general  practitioner  attending  Thackeray  to 
be  displaced,  and  I  find  it  stated  in  Merivale 
and  Marzials's  "Great  Writers  Series"  that 
Thackeray  "was  kindly  tended  by  Dr.  Elliotson 
to  whom  'Pendennis'  was  afterwards  dedi- 
cated, and  by  Dr.  Merriman  of  Kensington 


Square."  If  this  is  correct,  it  was  the 
ordinary  case  of  an  eminent  physician  being 
called  in  to  act  with  the  general  practitioner 
in  consequence  of  the  serious  turn  the  illness 
had  taken.  Dr.  Merriman  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  Thackeray,  and  was,  I  gather, 
his  ordinary  medical  man,  and  he  it  was 
who  was  called  in  to  him  when  he  found 
him  dead.  See  "  Great  Writers  Series," 
pp.  155,  213  and  9,15.  He  was  not  a  homoeo- 
pathic doctor  I  am  sure.  He  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  '  Medical  Directory '  of  1849, 
"Apoth.  Ext.  to  the  Queen,  Gen.  Med. 
Attendant  on  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
and  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Sophia."  I  venture 
to  say  after  looking  into  the  matter  carefully 
that  DR.  SYKES  has  drawn  conclusions  from 
most  insufficient  premises,  and  that  he  was 
not  justified  in  stating  unequivocally  that 
Thackeray  was  a  believer  in  homoeopathy. 

If  Thackeray  is  declared  to  be  a  believer 
in  homoeopathy  on  such  evidence  as  that 
relied  upon  by  DR.  SYKES,  then  Dickens  also 
ought  to  be  declared  to  be  a  believer  in 
homoeopathy,  for  in  the  'Life  of  Charles 
Dickens  '  by  Kitton,  p.  359,  it  appears  that 
when  Dickens  was  suffering  in  America  from 
an  attack  of  influenza  he  wrote,  "I  have 
tried  allopathy,  homoeopathy,  cold  things, 
warm  things,  sweet  things,  bitter  things, 
stimulants,  narcotics,  all  with  the  same 
result";  and  further,  in  Serjeant  Ballan  tine's 
'Experiences  '  it  is  stated  that  in  order  to 
guard  against  sea- sickness  "the  illustrious 
author  [Dickens]  armed  himself  with  a  box 
of  homoeopathic  globules  "  (vol.  i.  p.  242). 

I  am  afraid  it  will  be  thought  that  I 
have  elaborated  this  matter  too  much,  but 
4  N.  &  Q  '  is  read  in  America,  where  there  are 
a  very  large  number  of  homoeopathists,  and, 
as  accuracy  is  above  all  things  necessary  in 
4  N.  &  Q.,'  it  is  desirable  to  settle  the  question 
DR.  SYKES  has  raised.  HARRY  B.  POLAND. 

Inner  Temple. 


CORONATION  SERMONS  (9th  S.  ix.  501  ;  x. 
198,  276).  —  My  mention  of  Dr.  Cameron 
Lees  was  with  reference  to  his  account  of 
the  attendance  of  Charles  I.  at  St.  Giles's 
Church  "to  hear  sermon."  I  was  in  error 
when  I  wrote  that  Laud  ''  officiated  "  at  the 
coronation  service  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  Holy- 
rood.  David  Lindsay,  Bishop  of  Brechin, 
preached  the,  sermon,  taking  1  Kings  i.  39  as 
his  text,  and  Spotswood  placed  the  crown 
upon  the  king's  head.  But  Laud  took  a 
very  important  part  in  framing  the  corona- 
ion  service,  and  in  arranging  for  and  direct- 
ng  its  performance.  The  author  of  '  Chapters 
on  Coronations,'  London,  1838,  says  or  the 
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oath  taken  by  the  people,  "This  rather 
extravagant  profession  of  loyalty  was  intro- 
duced by  Laud,  under  whose  superintendence 
the  Scottish  ceremonial  was  prepared  "  (p.  125). 
The  Marquess  of  Bute,  in  his  '  Scottish  Coro- 
nations,' says  of  preparations  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  that  the  arrangement  was  not  Scottish, 
but  "intensely  English"  (p.  80),  and  writes 
of  "the  rule  followed  by  Laud  at  Holy  rood  " 
(p.  137).  Patrick  Lindsay,  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  and  five  bishops  v^ere  present  in 
black  gowns,  and  the  story  of  Laud  rebuking 
the  archbishop  and  thrusting  him  aside  for 
not  wearing  canonical  vestments  is  well 
known.  The  Marquess  of  Bute  discredits 
the  story  as  it  is  generally  told,  but  adds, 
"  It  is  probable  enough  that  Laud  may  have 
given  Lindsay  a  nuage  at  some  particular 
moment,  and  that  the  latter  may  have 
thought  him  fussy  or  even  officious  "  (p.  140). 

W.  S. 

EXPERTS  (9th  S.  x.  270).— If  O.  O.  H.  will 
refer  to  72  '  Law  Times  Reports,'  298,  I  think 
he  will  find  something  on  the  subject.  I  have 
not  these  particular  Reports  at  hand,  and 
only  write  from  a  note  in  my  commonplace 
book,  but  I  believe  there  are  dicta  bearing 
on  this  subject.  To  Lord  Bram  well's  opinion, 
or  reputed  opinion,  may  be  added  that  of  a 
recently  deceased  engineer  of  renown,  who 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  there  were  four 
kinds  of  liar,  i.e.,  "liars,  d — d  liars,  experts, 
and  my  brother  John. "  W.  H.  QUARRELL. 

AMERICAN  KNEE-BREECHES  (9th  S.  x.  1C9, 312). 
— In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  what  was  worn 
by  Mr.  Choate  at  the  Coronation  along  with 
knee-breeches,  the  American  Ambassador  wore 
"black  frock  dress  —  i.e.,  ordinary  evening 
dress  coat."  In  other  words,  Mr.  Choate  was, 
as  previously  stated,  dressed  like  George 
Washington.  In  reply  to  the  suggestion 
that  possibly  he  might  have  worn  "the 
Windsor  coat,"  the  answer  must  be  that  it 
would  obviously  be  inconceivable  that  he 
should  have  done  anything  of  the  kind. 
The  Windsor  coat  is  a  coat  worn  by  those 
in  attendance  at  Windsor  Castle.  What 
is,  however,  probably  intended  by  your 
correspondent  is  British  diplomatic  uniform, 
which  is,  of  course,  inapplicable  to  the  case 
of  any  one  not  a  British  subject. 

A.  K.  B. 

"TASTE  OP  THE  POTATO"  (9tb  S.  x.  270)- — 
This  expression  of  George  IV.,  used  with 
reference  to  Lord  Moira  (the  Marquis  of 
Hastings),  refers,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  an  Irishman  by  birth.  In  Lady  Holland's 
'  Life  of  Sydney  Smith,'  vol.  i.  p.  379,  I  find 
the  following  from  his  'Table  Talk':  "Ah, 


you  always  detect  a  little  of  the  Irish  fossil, 
the  potato,  peeping  out  in  an  Irishman." 

WM.  H.  FEET. 

"THIRTY  DAYS  HATH  SEPTEMBER"  (9th  S. 
x.  206,  279). — Does  this  not  go  back  earlier 
than  Grafton  ?  MR.  COLEMAN  does  not  give 
a  reference  ;  will  he  kindly  do  so,  and  add 
the  terms  in  which  Grafton  introduces  the 
lines,  so  that  we  may  see  the  terms  in  which 
he  claims  the  authorship  of  this  truly  "im- 
mortal verse  "?  O.  O.  H. 

At  p.  279  Grafton  is  quoted  as  the  writer 
of  the  well-known  lines.  I  should  be  pleased 
to  have  more  information  about  Grafton, 
who  he  was  and  when  he  lived.  His  lines 
for  school  children  have  immortalized  him. 
RANDOLPH  DE  PAYEN  PAYNE.  - 

[Particulars  of  Grafton  are  furnished  at  the  first 
reference.] 

POLYGRAPHIC    HALL   (9th    S.    X.    109,   233).— 

The  utility  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  is  demonstrated  when 
it  is  made  the  medium  of  conveying  informa- 
tion on  subjects  "«4iich  do  not  seem  to  lie 
within  the  scope  of  ordinary  books  of  refer- 
ence. I  can  find  no  account  of  the  Polygraphic 
Hall  in  any  of  the  works  to  which  one  would 
first  turn  in  hunting  for  topographical  facts, 
and  MR.  HARLAND-OXLEY'S  note  is,  there- 
fore, valuable  in  supplying  information  upon 
an  easily  forgotten  episode  in  the  dramatic 
history  of  London.  A  few  remarks  upon  the 
entertainer  with  whose  name  the  place  was 
chiefly  associated  may  not  be  unacceptable 
from  one  who  in  his  teens  owed  many  a  happy 
hour  to  his  versatility  and  skill.  William 
Samuel  Woodin  was  born  in  1825.  He  was 
the  son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Woodin,  a  highly 
respected  dealer  in  works  of  art,  living  at 
No.  16,  Old  'Bond  Street,  and  was  intended 
for  the  Church,  but,  somewhat  against  the 
wishes  of  his  father,  he  chose  a  path  in  which 
his  histrionic  faculty  had  wider  scope,  and 
embarked  on  the  career  of  a  public  enter- 
tainer. In  starting,  and  indeed  throughout 
his  public  life,  he  had  the  assistance  of  that 
excellent  fellow,  my  old  acquaintance  Edward 
Leraan  Blanchard.  Blanchard  records  in  his 
diary  under  date  13  June,  1851,  that  he 
received  a  visit  from  Woodin,  who  offered 
him  5l.  if  he  would  write  him  an  entertain- 
ment. This  resulted  in  Blanchard  writing 
for  him  '  The  Carpet  Bag,'  for  which  he  re- 
ceived altogether  the  not  excessive  sum  of 
151.  On  9  February,  1852,  a  week  after  he 
had  finished  'The  Carpet  Bag'  part  of  the 
entertainment,  Blanchard  writes  that  he 
dined  with  Woodin  at  6,  Park  Walk,  Bromp- 
ton,  by  the  "  Goat  in  Boots,"  when  Mr.  Samuel 
Woodin,  Mrs.  Woodin,  and  the  family  were 
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present,  and  that  the  hospitality  of  his  treat- 
ment procured  him  a  very  pleasant  evening. 
On  14  October,  1852,  Woodin  engaged  for  his 
performance  the  Marionette  Theatre  at  the 
old  Adelaide  Gallery,  which  adjoined  the 
Lowther  Arcade,  paying  down  1001.  as  rent 
till  Christmas,  and  passed  seven  hours  with 
Blanchard  making  out  his  programme.  He 
gave  his  opening  night  on  the  23rd.  This 
proved  so  successful  that  for  years  he  gave  a 
dinner  to  his  friends  to  celebrate  the  event. 
More  than  that,  it  gave  him  courage  to  plunge 
into  matrimony,  and  on  23  July,  1853,  he 
married  Miss  Frances  Susannah  Sprague,  in 
the  presence  of  Blanchard  and  a  few  other 
friends.  His  wife  predeceased  him  by  a  very 
few  years.  1  do  not  know  the  exact  date  on 
which  he  hired  the  Polygraphic  Hall,  but  I 
think  it  was  in  1856.  On  21  December,  I860, 
he  brought  out  the  '  Cabinet  of  Curiosities,' 
which  Blanchard  had  also  written  for  him. 
I  believe  he  retired  from  public  life  about 
1866.  His  father,  the  old  picture  dealer,  for 
some  time  lived  at  the  house  known  as  the 
Qld  Palace  at  Bromley,  which  was  pulled 
down  by  the  London  School  Board  in  1894. 
The  panelling  and  fittings  of  the  State  Room, 
which  is  associated  with  King  James  I.,  may 
be  seen  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
at  South  Kensington.  The  younger  Woodin 
also  lived  for  some  time  at  the  Manor  House, 
Brunswick  Road,  Bow,  an  old  eighteenth- 
century  building,  which  he  decorated  with  a 
large  amount  of  old  oak  carving.  Some  of 
the  ceilings  he  covered  with  paintings  on 
canvas,  executed  by  himself  and  his  friend 
Telbin,  the  well-known  scene-painter  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.  I  believe  the'  present  tenant 
of  the  house  still  preserves  these  relics. 

Before  giving  up  his  entertainments  en- 
tirely Woodin  shared  them  with  other  per- 
formers. On  21  March,  1864,  'An  Elopement 
Extraordinary,'  by  John  Oxenford,  and  '  The 
Bachelor  Box,'  by  Tom  Robertson,  were  per- 
formed at  the  Polygraphic  Hall.  Woodin 
died  on  1  January,  1888,  Blanchard,  who 
followed  him  not  long  after,  writing  his 
funeral  elegy.  Woodin  was  a  good-natured 
fellow,  but  a  little  too  full  of  himself  and  his 
performances.  He  was  a  tiabitut  of  the 
Arundel  Club,  where  Byron  is  said  to  have 
made  the  joke  recorded  by  the  Editor.  Here 
is  one  of  Woodin's  advertisements,  'tis  forty 
years  since : — 

"Mr.  W.  S.  Woodin's  Cabinet  of  Curiosities 
(newly  Polished  and  Re-lined)  will  be  opened  at  the 
Polygraphic  Hall,  King  William  Street,  Charing 
Cross,  on  Monday  evening,  May  12th  [1862],  forming 
an  entirely  original  Characteristic  Entertainment, 
with  new  music,  songs,  and  dances.  The  Scenic 
illustrations  and  effects,  entirely  new,  painted  by 


and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  Calcott, 
artist  to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  Admission,  Is. ; 
area,  2s. ;  stalls  (retained  through  the  evening),  3s. 
Doors  open  at  half -past  7,  commence  at  8.  Carriages 
to  be  ordered  at  10.  First  Morning  Performance, 
Saturday,  May  17.  Doors  open  at  half-past  2,  com- 
mence at  3." 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

I    recollect    spending    a    most    enjoyable 
evening  at  this  hall — witnessing  Mr.  W.  S 
Woodin's  'Olio  of  Oddities  ' — at  the  time  the 
Guards  made  their  entry  into  London,  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Russian  war. 

HARRY  HEMS. 

THE  DE  LACI  FAMILY  TEMP.  HENRY  I.  AND 
STEPHEN  (9th  S.  x.  21,  173).— I  am  sincerely 
obliged  to  MR.  A.  S.  ELLIS  for  his  reply  to  my 
note  on  this  subject.  My  object  was,  and  is, 
not  to  find  fault,  or  criticize,  but  to  obtain 
light  on  a  remote  but  interesting  subject. 
I  think,  however,  that  I  can  tell  MR.  ELLIS 
"  what  writings  the  fourteenth  -  century 
chronicler  of  the  Priory  *  [of  Llanthony 
Prima]  had  before  him  "  when  he  stated  that 
"  Hugh  de  Lacy  died  without  issue  and  his 
heritage  descended  to  two  sisters,"  &c.  He 
had  the  pages  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (q.v.\ 
wherein  it  is  written,  "  Hugh  de  Laci  died 
without  issue,  and  his  great  inheritance  de- 
volved on  his  two  sisters:  Emmeline,  who  had 
no  children,  and  Emma,  who  took  to  husband 

(lost),  by  whom  she  had  a  son  Gilbert, 

who  assumea  the  name  of  De  Laci." 

As  I  have  shown  the  first  statement  to  be 
completely  out  of  court,  it  tends  to  make  me 
seriously  doubt  the  second,  namely,  that 
Gilbert  de  Laci  was  a  sister's  son,  and  I  shall 
hope  some  of  these  days  to  find  from  some 
"  carta  "  or  "  confi  rmatio  "  that  Gilbert  was 
the  son  of  Hugh,  just  as  I  have  found  that 
Sibylla  Fitz-John  was  his  daughter.  To  make 
matters  clear,  I  venture  to  give  the  pedigree 
thus  : — 

Hugh  de  Lacy=^Adelina ? 

(d.  ?).          I 

Sybil=pPain  Fitz-John. 


Cecilia  (d. 


ecilia  (d.  1203  ?).       Agnes=p William  de  Monchensi. 


Ralph.       William.       Hubert. 

Sybil  brought  Painswick,  or  Wyke-Pagani, 

to  her  husband.    Cecilia  married  three  times : 

(1)  Roger,  Earl  of  Hereford,  (2)  William  of 

Poitou,  (3)  Walter  of  Maine,  but  left  no  issue. 

ST.  GLAIR  BADDELEY. 


*  It  is  curious  that  the  Rolls  Series  miscalls  it 
an  abbey.  The  confraternity  there  were  always 
"canons." 
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PLACE-NAMES  (9th  S.  x.  188,  249).— I  have 
only  to  add  to  my  former  reply  that,  according 
to  all  the  safe  rules  for  the  study  of  place- 
names,  DR.  CHARNOCK'S  suggestions  are  very 
misleading.  Garphar  cannot  be  from  the 
Welsh  caer-ffair,  unless  the  stress  is  on  the 
last  syllable.  I  fancy  it  is  on  the  first.  It 
is  the  qualitative  syllable  upon  which  the 
stress  falls,  and  there  it  remains  through 
all  subsequent  modifications  of  form  in  the 
compound.  Moreover  caer  is  not  a  city,  but 
the  same  as  the  Irish  cathair,  a  stone  fort. 
DR.  CHARNOCK'S  explanation  of  Craigdasher 
is  etymology  pour  rire.  What  is  the  earliest 
occurrence  in  Welsh  literature  of  azure  as 
meaning  blue?  Is  there  an  azure  rock  at 
Craigdasher?  If  so,  it  must  be  one  of  the 
lions  of  the  south  of  Scotland.  And,  lastly, 
how  does  DR.  CHARNOCK  account  for  the  d  ? 
No  progress  can  be  made  in  the  elucidation 
of  place-names  until  people  will  refrain  from 
guesses,  and  content  themselves  with  plod- 
ding along  by  the  help  of  evidence  and 
analogy.  HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

SIR  PATRICK  CLAUD  Ewms,  BART.  (9th  S. 
x.  248). — Just  twenty  years  ago  a  similar 
question  appeared  in  '  N".  &  Q.'  (6th  S.  vi.  288). 
It  was  then  noted  that  no  information  of  the 
baronetcy  was  given  either  by  Burke  or 
Solly,  and  particulars  were  required  of  the 
title  or  family,  to  which  no  reply  has 
appeared.  The  paragraph  now  quotea  from 
the  Newcastle  Chronicle  was  copied  from  the 
'Annual  Register'  of  1807,  p.  549. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road.  * 

STAMP  COLLECTING  AND  ITS  LITERATURE 
FORTY  YEARS  Aso  (9th  S.  x.  81,  172).— When 
I  was  at  Merchiston  Castle  School  a  friend 
and  I  commenced  to  collect  postage  stamps 
in  1856,  and  we  carried  on  the  practice  for 
some  time  after  we  left  school.  The  idea,  so 
far  as  I  recollect,  was  our  own,  but  we  may 
have  had  some  suggestion.  There  were  no 
other  collectors  in  the  school,  and  I  knew  of 
none  amongst  my  friends  elsewhere.  There 
were  a  number  of  boys  from  India,  the  Cape, 
Canada,  and  other  British  colonies.  They 
gave  us  the  stamps  off  their  letters  and 
wrote  home  for  others.  I  got  a  number  from 
Spain  and  other  European  countries,  and 
laid  all  the  correspondence  I  could  get  hold 
of  under  contribution  for  old  English  stamps. 
A  part  of  the  collection  then  made  is  still  in 
existence.  DAVID  MURRAY. 

169,  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 

HERIOT  (9th  S.  x.  228). —The  custom  of 
exacting  the  best  beast  on  the  death  of  a 


tenant  of  a  manor  by  the  lord,  as  a  heriot, 
is  far  from  extinct.  I  have  seen  "  two 
cases  for  the  opinion  of  counsel"  on  the 
subject  within  the  last  year  ;  but  it  is  very 
common  to  compound  for  the  heriot  by  a 
payment  in  money,  and  in  some  manors 
such  a  composition  has  become  so  customary 
that  it  is  actually  part  of  "  the  custom  of  the 
manor,"  and  thus  the  tenant  has  a  legal 
right  to  compound.  Of  course  heriots  only 
attach  to  copyholds ;  and  all  questions 
relating  to  copyholds  become  every  year  of 
less  importance,  as  the  copyholds  are  rapidly 
being  converted  into  freeholds.  In  many 
cases  the  rights  of^the  lords  of  the  manors 
have  become  so  trifling  that  it  has  not  been 
thought  worth  while  to  exercise  them  ;  and 
in  course  of  time  it  becomes  impossible  to' 
trace  either  the  title  to  or  the  extent  of  the 
manor.  Several  cases  are  recorded  in  the 
books  of  the  accidental  enhancement  of 
the  value  of  the  heriot  similar  to  that  which 
MR.  PICKFORD  mentions.  OGIER  RYSDEN. 

That  heriots  still  *xist  and  are  enforceable 
is  well  known — e'.g.,  in  1896  the  Court  of 
Appeal  decided  that  a  claim  by  a  lord  of  a 
manor  for  63£.,  the  value  of  a  best  beast, 
which  the  lord  might  have  seized  as  a 
customary  heriot,  but  was  prevented  from 
seizing,  was  good,  and  that  the  beast  could 
be  seized,  though  outside  the  manor.  This 
was  in  Western  v.  Bailey,  Law  Reports  of 
1897,  1  Queen's  Bench,  p.  86.  HOUG. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  sale 
particulars  of  property  situated  at  Horsham, 
Sussex,  sold  in  May,  1899  : — 

" House  and  above  cottages  are  subject  to  a 

claim  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Rpughey  of 
annual  quitrents  of  2d.  and  6d.  respectively,  and 
to  a  heriot  of  best  beast  on  death,  and  to  a  relief 
of  one  year's  quitrent  on  death  or  alienation 
respectively." 

I  remember  having  been  told  when  a  child 
that  a  relative  of  mine,  who  inherited  a  small 
property  in  Sussex  about  the  year  1867, 
redeemed  a  pony  for  the  sum  of  about  5l.,  as 
some  portion  of  the  land  was  subject  to  a 
heriot.  A.  CUTHMAN. 

There  are  manors  still  in  existence  where 
the  custom  of  a  fine  of  the  best  beast  on  death 
or  alienation  still  endures.  I  have  known  a 
case  of  the  seizure  of  the  best  horse  on 
alienation.  E.  E.  STREET. 

Heriots  are  still  commonly  incident  to 
manorial  tenure,  and  are  levied  in  many 
copyholds,  though  now  usually  in  the  form 
of  a  money  payment  representing  the  value 
of  the  "  best  beast."  I  have  heard  of  heriots 
being  levied  in  kind  within  the  last  twenty 
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years,  though,  unfortunately,  I  cannot  give 
MR.  PICKFOED  chapter  and  verse  for  this.  As 
manors  are  rapidly  being  extinguished,  and 
copyholds  enfranchised  by  operation  of  a 
recent  Act  of  Parliament,  the  whole  subject 
will  soon  possess  none  but  antiquarian  im- 
portance. JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 
Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

The  latest  authority  on  this  subject  is 
Mr.  Archibald  Brown,  editor  of  the  seventh 
edition  of  John  Scriven's  'Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Copyholds  (Lond.,  1896).  He  says 
(p.  245)  :— 

"It  is  customary  in  some  manors  to  render  to 
the  lord  the  best  animal  of  which  the  tenant  dies 
possessed ;  in  others,  the  second  best  beast ;  in 
others,  the  only  beast,  if  but  one  ;  or  if  the  tenant 
has  no  beast,  then  a  fixed  sum  in  lieu  of  a  heriot ; 
in  others,  to  render  the  best  beast  or  good,  or  a  sum 
certain, — at  the  election  of  the  lord ;  and  in  others, 
the  lord  is  entitled  to  the  best  beast,  if  the  tenant 
dies  possessed  of  a  beast,  otherwise  the  best  dead 
good,  or  a  sum  certain." 

O.  O.  H. 

TITLE  OF  BOOK  WANTED  (9th  S.  x.  167,  231). 
— 'An  Old  Woman  of  the  Sea'  was  published 
in  the  Comkill -Magazine,  vol.  i.  New  Series, 
July,  1883.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

'  THE  VICAR  AND  MOSES  '  (9th  S.  x.  199,  232). 
— There  must  have  been  a  somewhat  varying 
version  circulating  in  America,  due  probably 
to  its  reprint  from  memory,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  a  verse  when  the  person  responsible 
had  clean  forgotten  the  original.  My  grand- 
father (born  1790)  used  to  recite  the  poem, 
and  the  verse  before  the  last  (the  only  one 
entirely  new,  in  my  recollection)  was  as 
follows  : — 

"Now,  Moses,  proceed — 

Not  a  word  can  I  read  "  ; 
But  Moses  fell  flat  on  the  coffin  : 

Such  a  funeral,  sure, 

Was  ne'er  heard  of  before, 
For  the  mourners  all  burst  out  a-laughing. 

F.  M. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Does  not  this  relate  to  Dr.  Primrose  and 
his  ingenuous  son?  E.  E.  STREET. 

JEWS  AND  ETERNAL  PUNISHMENT  (9th  S.  x. 
229). — We  have  abundant  evidence  in  the 
Bible,  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  Rabbinic 
writings  that  the  Jews  were  for  generations 
trained  in  hostility  and  contempt  towards 
Gentile  nations.  But  enmity  towards  the 
heathen  does  not  seem  to  have  been  character- 
istic of  the  Hebrew  race  throughout  its 
history.  In  the  Biblical  narrative  Abraham 
always  keeps  himself  distinct  from  Canaanites 
and  Egyptians,  professes  to  be  a  stranger 


among  them,  will  accept  no  favour  at  their 
hands,  will  allow  no  intermarriage  between 
his  offspring  and  theirs  ;  but  the  records  of 
his  dealings  with  them  are  without  trace 
of  the  implacable  enmity  towards  Gentiles 
which  characterized  his  descendants  in  cer- 
tain periods,  and  this  fact  has  been  regarded 
as  important  testimony  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  record  of  patriarchal  times  that  has 
come  down  to  us  (Stanley,  '  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  the  Jewish  Church,'  i.  34).  David 
seems  to  have  been  wholly  free  from  preju- 
dice against  heathen  races,  and  in  no  period 
of  Jewish  history  are  the  relations  between 
Jew  and  Gentile  so  cordial  as  in  his  reign. 
Dr.  Pusey  ('What  is  of  Faith  as  to  Ever- 
lasting Punishment?'  p.  76)  states  that  in 
the  Targum  on  the  Book  of  Ruth  the 
Moabitess  ancestress  of  David  is  congratu- 
lated that,  by  becoming  a  proselyte,  she 
would  be  saved  from  Gehenna.  When  we 
recall  the  cruelties  practised  upon  the  Jews 
in  Chaldea  and  Persia  the  bitter  enmity 
characterizing  the  Jews  of  post-exilic  times 
is  explicable  by  our  ordinary  acquaintance 
with  human  nature ;  but  it  had  encourage- 
ment from  the  conception  which  was  enter- 
tained by  the  Jews  of  their  mission  in  the 
world.  Ezra's  severe  requirements  with  re- 
gard to  intercourse  with  Gentiles  were  those 
of  a  zealous  religious  reformer.  To  describe 
the  bigotry  of  the  Rabbis  Dr.  Edersheim 
('  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah ') 
draws  materials  from  the  Talmudic  tractate 
'  Abhodah  Zara,'  and  tells  us  that  in  the 
Rabbinic  teaching  concerning  Gentiles 

"  the  most  vile,  and  even  unnatural,  crimes  were 
imputed  to  them.  It  was  not  safe  to  leave  cattle 
in  their  charge,  to  allow  their  women  to  nurse 
infants,  or  their  physicians  to  attend  the  sick,  nor 
to  walk  in  their  company,  without  taking  precau- 
tions against  sudden  and  unprovoked  attacks." 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  difference  of 
belief  among  the  Jewish  teachers  with  regard 
to  the  fate  of  Gentiles  in  the  world  to  come. 
Deutsch  says : — 

"  There  is  no  everlasting  damnation  according  to 
the  Talmud.  There  is  only  a  temporary  punish- 
ment even  for  the  worst  sinners.  '  Generations 
upon  generations '  shall  last  the  damnation  of 
idolaters,  apostates,  and  traitors.  But  there  is  a 
space  of  '  only  two  fingers'  breadth  between  Hell 
and  Heaven ' ;  the  sinner  has  but  to  repent  sincerely 
and  the  gates  to  everlasting  bliss  will  spring  open. 
No  human  being  is  excluded  from  the  world  to 
come.  Every  man,  of  whatever  creed  or  nation, 
provided  he  be  of  the  righteous,  shall  be  admitted 
into  it." — Deutsch's  '  Literary  Remains,'  p.  53. 
But  Dr.  Edersheim  refers  to  Rabbinic  litera- 
ture as  teaching  that  if  the  Gentiles  rose  at 
all  from  the  dead,  it  would  only  be  imme- 
diately again  to  die  ('Life  and  Times  of 
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Jesus,'  ii.  440).  While  to  Israel  Gehenna  is 
a  kind  of  purgatory,  there  is  no  deliverance 
in  prospect  either  for  the  heathen  or  for  im- 
penitent Jewish  sinners.  The  same  authority 
affirms  that  the  school  of  Hillel  taught  that 
the  Gentiles,  with  sinners  of  Israel,  are  tor- 
mented in  Gehenna  for  twelve  months,  after 
which  their  bodies  and  souls  are  burnt  up 
and  scattered  as  dust  under  the  feet  of  the 
righteous.  Referring  to  the  description  of 
the  Final  Judgment  as  he  finds  it  in  the 
writings  of  the  Rabbis,  Dr.  Edersheim  says 
that,  realistic  as  this  description  is,  it 

"  is  terribly  surpassed  by  a  passage  in  which  the 
supposed  pleas  for  mercy  by  the  various  nations 
are  adduced  and  refuted,  when,  after  an  unseemly 
contention  between  God  and  the  Gentiles — equally 
shocking  to  good  taste  and  blasphemous — about 
the  partiality  that  had  been  shown  to  Israel,  the 
Gentiles  would  be  consigned  to  punishment.  All 
this  in  a  manner  revolting  to  all  reverent  feeling." 

I  know  of  no  author  who  has  adequately 
dealt  with  this  interesting  subject.  Perhaps 
these  notes  may  be  of  use  to  the  querist. 

F.  JAKEATT. 

It  would  take  me  too  far  were  I  to  attempt 
to  answer  this  query  at  large.  I  will  say 
briefly  that  Win  wood  Reade  could  cite  no 
respectable  authorities  to  bolster  up  his  ludi- 
crous, nay,  malevolent  assault  upon  the  Jews. 
"Everlasting  damnation" — whatever  it  may 
mean  for  the  rest  of  the  world — is  meaning- 
less to  Jewish  minds,  and  is  foreign  to  their 
theological  teaching.  The  Scriptures  are  full 
of  examples  indicative  of  nobler  emotions  and 
saner  attitudes.  The  spirit  of  tolerance  is 
writ  large  over  the  ethics  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  none  but  detractors  of  them  could  dis- 
tort sundry  irresponsible  dicta  in  obscure 
corners  of  the  Talmud  into  ghoulish  delights 
in  eternal  torture  of  human  beings  professing 
non-Jewish  tenets  of  belief.  In  short,  the 
statement  is  worthless  and  absurd. 

M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR. 

The  Jews  in  early  Christian  times  believed 
in  the  eternity  of  punishment.  The  writings 
of  the  Alexandrian  Philo  (born  circa  20  B.C.) 
attest  this  fact.  Thus  in  'De  Cherub.,'  s.  i., 
he  says : — 

"  He  who  is  cast  out  by  God  must  endure  a  never- 
ending  punishment and  must  bear  his  sufferings 

for  evermore,  and  be  flung  into  the  place  of  the 
godless  to  endure  unmixed  and  unremitting 
misery." 

And  in  the  Slavonic  version  of  '  The  Book  of 
the  Secrets  of  Enoch,'  translated  by  Mr. 
W.  R.  Morfill,  and  edited  in  1896  by  Prof. 
Charles,  the  torment  of  the  wicked  in  the 
third  heaven  is  held  to  be  everlasting 
(ch.  xlii.  1),  The  latter  assigns  this  very 


peculiar  book  in  its  original  form  (probably 
Hebrew)  to  any  year  between  A.D.  1  and  50. 
Also,  as  is  well  known,  the  Jewish  Essenes. 
according  to  Josephus('  Wars,'ii.  ll\  "allotted 
to  bad  souls  a  dark  and  tempestuous  den, 
full  of  never-ceasing  punishments  (rt/itopiuJv 
aSiaAeiTTTtov)."  Whatever  may  be  the  opinions 
of  modern  Jewish  sects  as  to  the  so-called 
"larger  hope,"  it  is  clear  that  those  of  earlier 
times  were  distinctly  opposed  to  it. 

J.  B.  McGovERN. 
St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

WESTMINSTER  CHANGES  (9th  S.  x.  222,  263). 
— MR.  HARLAND-OXLEY,  in  his  most  interest- 
ing recollections  of  Westminster,  apparently 
overlooks  Brookes  (or  Brooks),  the  iron- 
monger, whose  shop  I  well  remember  as  an 
old-established  one  fifty  years  ago.  It  was 
situated  upon  what  is  now  the  Victoria  Street 
side  of  Tothill  Street,  and  at  the  corner  of  a 
narrow  lane.  It  was  still  in  existence — look- 
ing pretty  well  the  same  as  ever — not  many 
years  ago.  *  HARRY  HEMS. 

Lannion,  Brittany. 

THE  RED  HAND  OF  IRELAND  (9th  S.  x.  247). 
— Dr.  Brewer  in  his  '  Dictionary  of  Phrase 
and  Fable'  says  that  the  Red  Hand  in  the 
armorial  coat  of  baronets  arose  thus: 
"James  I.  in  1611  created  200  baronets  on 
the  payment  of  1,000£.  each,  ostensibly  'for 
the  amelioration  of  Ulster,'  and  from  this 
connexion  with  Ulster  they  were  allowed  to 
place  on  their  coat  armour  the  'open  red 
hand,'  up  to  that  time  borne  by  the  O'Neiles. 
The  O'Neile  whose  estates  were  made  forfeit 
by  King  James  was  surnamed  Lamb-derg 
Eirin  ('  red  hand  of  Erin ').  " 

'The  Red  Hand  of  Ulster '  is  the  subject  of 
a  communication  to  'N.  &  Q.,'  2nd  S.  i.  226,  in 
which  the  writer  attributes  the  superstition 
to  the  misdeeds  of  Thomas,  Lord  Lyttelton. 
Another  instance  of  the  absurd  belief  is 
related  of  the  Holts,  baronets  of  Aston,  near 
Birmingham.  The  church  windows  have  been 
painted  with  the  bloody  hand,  minus  one 
finger.  It  is  believed  that  each  generation 
is  allowed  to  take  one  finger  off  until  all  are 
removed,  when  the  hand  in  the  family  arms 
might  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 

EVERARD  HOME  GOLEM  AN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

LUDGERSALL  (9th  S.  x.  209).— This  townlet, 
which  is  indebted  to  the  recent  operations 
of  the  War  Office  on  Salisbury  Plain  for 
giving  it  a  shade  of  its  former  importance 
after  a  lethargy  of  centuries,  is  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book  under  a  widely  differing 
name,  "Ipse  Edwardus  tenet  Littlegarselle," 
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It  subsequently  appears  in  the  guise  of 
Lurgeshall  and  Lutgashall. 

Canon  Jackson,  in  a  note  on  p.  358  of  his 
'Aubrey's  Wiltshire  Collections,1  says  the 
ancient  name  was  Lutegar's  Hall,  the  resi- 
dence of  some  Saxon  owner.  Locally  the 
pronunciation  is  Luggershull  (sh  as  in  shall). 

In  addition  to  the  similar  names  given  by 
C.  H.  SP.  P.  there  is  yet  another  Ludgershall 
in  Bucks.  CHAS.  GILLMAN. 

Church  Fields,  Salisbury. 

This  place-name  is  derived  from  the  per- 
sonal name  Luitgar,  which  may  be  found  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  charters.  I  am  sorry  I  have 
mislaid  my  reference. 

RALPH  NEVILL,  F.S.A. 

Guildford. 

According  to  the  'Index  Geographicus ' 
and  '  Clergy  List '  there  are  two  places  bear- 
ing this  name,  one  in  Bucks  and  the  other  in 
Wilts,  formerly  known  as  Lurgeshall  and 
Lutgashall.  There  is  also  a  parish  in  Sussex 
known  as  Lurgasall.  For  the  derivation  of 
the  place-name  see  7th  S.  vi.  287,  397. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

LADY  NOTTINGHAM  (9th  S.  ix.  128,  213,  455  ; 
x.  11,  97)— If  legends  on  this  subject  are 
wanted— and  MR.  DIXON'S  story  seems  an 
obvious  myth— there  is  no  better  collection 
than  that  in  Nathaniel  Wanley's  '  Wonders 
of  the  Little  World,'  book  ii.  chap,  xxv.,  p.  40 
of  the  edition  of  1678.  I  notice  that  many  of 
his  instances  "  of  the  marvelous  f ruitf ulness 
of  some  "  are  from  an  author  whom  he  cites 
as  "Schenk."  Was  this  worthy,  by  chance, 
an  ancestor  of  the  ingenious  Viennese  pro- 
fessor who  instructed  the  world  some  few 
years  ago  in  the  means  for  determining  the 
sex  of  infants?  O.  O.  H. 

Several  correspondents  have  cited  instances 
of  the  number  of  children  born  to  one  wife 
exceeding  that  of  thirty  born  to  Lady  Not- 
tingham, but  have  not  substantiated  their 
assertion.  I  have  met  with  two  instances  of 
very  numerous  families,  not  quite  reaching 
thirty,  but  well  authenticated.  In  Burke's 
'Landed  Gentry,'  under  the  pedigree  of 
Massie  of  Coddington,  co.  Chester,  is  a  record 
of  twenty-two  children  by  one  wife  born  to 
the  Rev,  Richard  Massie,  rector  of  Eccleston, 
which  proves  the  truth  of  the  old  Cheshire 
saying  :— 

In  Cheshire  there  are  Leighs  as  thick  as  fleas, 

Massies  as  asses,  and  Davenports  as  dog-tails. 

In    the    Yorkshire  Archaeological    Journal 

(vol.  i.  p.  228)  the  epitaph  is  recorded  of  Jane, 

wife  of  Phineas  Hodson,  D.D.,  Chancellor  of 


York,  who  died  in  childbed  in  1636,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-eight,  having  had  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  twenty-four  children. 
JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

WESTPHALIE  (9th  S.  x.  247).  —  Ce  titre  de 
baron  de  Westphalie  applique  au  general 
Jalras,  et  non  Jabras,  est  le  resultat  d'une 
erreur  de  scribe.  Ce  general  recut,  avec  le 
titre  de  baron  de  1'empire,  de  Napoleon  I. 
une  dotation  de  2,000  francs  de  rentes  a 
prendre  sur  des  biens  reserves  a  Erfurt  en 
Westphalie.  C'est  ce  rapprochement  d'une 
partie  du  siege  de  la  dotation  qui  a  du  causer 
I'erreur.  Voir  pour  les  details  sur  Jalras 
'L'  Armorial  du  ler  Empire,'  t.  ii.  p.  338,  du 
Vte.  A.  Reverend  (Paris,  1894-1900). 

REVEREND. 
25,  Rue  Fontaine,  Paris. 

CLOSE,  OFFICER  OF  THE  VICTORY  (9th  S.  x. 
288).—  The  pay-book  of  the  Victory  for  1805, 
which  DR.  YOUNGER  can  see  at  the  Record 
Office,  contains  the  names  of  every  officer 
and  man  then  serving  in  the  ship. 

J.  K.  LAUGHTON. 

To  assist  my  friend  the  late  Mrs.  Hilda 
Gamlin,  of  Birkenhead,  with  her  work  en- 
titled '  Nelson's  Friendships,'  about  five  years 
ago,  I  consulted  many  of  the  log-books  of  His 
Afajesty's  ship  Victory  deposited  in  the  Public 
Record  Office,  Chancery  Lane.  Probably  the 
information  required  might  be  obtained  from 
the  same  source. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

HERRICK'S  '  HESPERIDES  '  :  "  LUTES  OF 
AMBER"  (9th  S.  ix.  408,  471  ;  x.  17,  95).—  Your 
correspondent  H.  I.  B.  asks,  "Is  there  any 
instance  of  rfAeKTpov  as  part  of  the  material 
of  a  lute  or  harp  ?  "  There  is  no  instance,  I 
believe,  of  rjXeKrpov  (neut.)  being  so  used  ;  but 
there  is  a  pretty  clear  example  of  rjXeKTpos 
(fem.)  =  the  amber  ornament  of  a  lyre,  to  be 
found  in  Aristophanes,  '  Eq.,'  532  :  — 

TWl/   TyAcKTjOWf    KCU   TOV   TOVOV  OVK 


e      CVOVTOS. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  amber, 
and  not  electrum,  the  metallic  compound, 
that  is  here  alluded  to  ;  and  this  view  is  sup- 
ported by  the  most  recent  and  one  of  the 
best  of  English  editors  of  the  'Equites,'  the 
late  Dr.  R,  A.  Neil.  ALEX.  LEEPER. 

Trinity  College,  University  of  Melbourne. 

SATHALIA  (9th  S.  viii.  423  ;  i».  250  ;  x.  256). 
—  Allow  me  just  to  point  out  that  the  identi- 
fication of  Sathalia  with  Attalia  was  ex- 
plained much  more  than  a  century  ago  (with 
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reference  to  Satalie  in  Chaucer's  '  Prologue,' 
1.  58)  by  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  in  his  notes  to 
Chaucer.  This  note  has  been  reprinted  over 
and  over  again,  in  nearly  all  the  editions  of 
this  celebrated  '  Prologue,'  so  that  one  begins 
to  wonder  how  often  a  word  or  name  has  to 
be  explained  before  it  can  be  said  to  be 
"  known."  It  shows  that  there  are  many 
who  talk  about  Chaucer  who  have  never  read 
so  much  as  his  '  Prologue.' 

But  there  is  one  more  thing  to  be  said.  If 
Sathalia  means  Attalia,  where  does  tlje 
initial  s  come  from  ?  The  answer  is  that  this 
s  represents  the  Gk.  es — i.e.,  the  preposition 
ets,  which  was  used  with  place-names  much 
as  cet  (at)  was  used  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Sathalia 
means  ts  (or  €is)'ATTaA«'av,  which  is  the  very 
formula  found  in  Acts  xiv.  25.  Similarly 
Stamboul,  Byron's  Istambol,  represents  Is 
rav  TroXiv.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

Boiardo  in  his  '  Orlando  Innamoratp '  has 
the  same  story  about  the  monster  in  the 
tomb,  and  the  monster  is  begotten  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  His  story  would  confirm  the 
reading  adder,  for  he  says  that  the  monster 
was  a  dragon.  Boiardo  in  the  same  poem 
has  another  story  which  can  also  be  found  in 
'Sir  John  Mandeville's  Travels.'  A  dragon 
is  transformed  to  a  lovely  woman  by  being 
kissed.  There  are  other  stories  of  this  sort. 
In  the  legend  of  Sir  Lybius  (or  Sire  Libeux, 
as  Chaucer  calls  it)  the  dragon  transforms 
itself  into  a  beautiful  lady  by  kissing  the 
knight.  E.  YARDLEY. 

FASHION  IN  LANGUAGE  (9th  S.  ix.  228,  352, 
435 ;  x.  251).— The  term  "  Muller,"  or  "  Muller- 
cut-down,"  applied  to  a  hat,  referred  to  an 
incident  connected  with  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Briggs  in  a  railway  carriage  on  9  July,  1864. 
The  murderer  was  Franz  Muller,  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  found  with  his  victim's  hat  was 
the  most  damning  piece  of  evidence  against 
him.  The  hat  had  been  specially  made  for 
Mr.  Briggs,  but  Muller  had  had  it  cut  down 
in  a  way  that  was  common  in  the  second- 
hand hat  trade.  For  some  years  after  a  low 
hat  was  spoken  of  as  a  "Muller-cut-down," 
or  a  man  was  spoken  of  as  having  had  his 
hat  "mullered."  WM.  H.  PEET. 

May  I  supplement  the  last  paragraph  of 
MR.  HERBERT  B.  CLAYTON'S  interesting  letter 
by  a  brief  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
term  "a  Muller  hat,"  as  used  in  urban  slang? 

In  the  summer  of  1864  a  jeweller  named 
Briggs,  a  highly  respectable  tradesman,  was 
murdered  in  a  first-class  compartment  of  a 
train  on  the  North  London  Railway  by  a 
young  German  named  Muller,  afterwards 


executed  for  the  crime.  The  assassin  ap- 
propriated his  victim's  hat,  leaving  his  own 
behind.  When  he  was  subsequently  arrested 
under  extradition — he  had  been  traced  to 
New  York— it  was  found  that  he  had  cut 
down  Mr.  Briggs's  hat,  and  was  wearing  it  in 
an  abbreviated  state,  resembling  the  head- 
gear made  immortal  by  "  Phiz  "  as  crowning 
the  rubicund  old  coachman  Tony  Weller. 
Since  1864  such  a  dwarfed  chapeau  has  been 
in  colloquial  argot  referred  to  by  the  criminal's 
name  as  a  Muller.  GNOMON. 

Temple. 

It  were  a  pity  that '  N.  &  Q.'  should  convey 
misleading  information  even  on  so  trivial  a 
matter  as  slang.  MR.  CLAYTON  is  in  error  in 
giving  "juggins"  and  "  mug"  as  the  modern, 
equivalents  to  ."cure."  The  first  two  expres- 
sions signify  a  simpleton  or  dupe ;  the  last 
he  has  correctly  interpreted  as  an  eccentric 
character.  HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

If  with  the  indicative  mood  may  be  found 
in  most  great  Englisl^  writers.  I  give  a  few 
examples  : — 

I  '11  never  care  what  wickedness  I  do 
If  this  man  comes  to  good.^-'  King  Lear.' 

"  If  a  man  is  thorough  with  them  in  honest  taking 
up,  then  they  must  stand  upon  security." — '  Henry 
IV.,'  Second  Part. 

"  Are  the  times  so  much  more  reformed  now  than 
they  were  fi  ve-and-twenty  years  ago  ?  If  they  are, 
I  congratulate  the  amendment  of  our  morals." — 
Dryden,  preface  to  the  '  Fables.' 

"If  it  pleases  others  as  well  as  me,  you  have  got 
your  end  in  profit  and  reputation." — Swift  to  Pope, 
28  June,  1715. 

"  To  which  he  added  that  the  French  Nation  was 
so  addicted  to  Grimace  that,  if  there  was  not  a  stop 
put  to  it,"  &c. — Addison,  Spectator,  481. 

"  Yet  the  scenes  are  for  the  most  part  delightful ; 
they  exhibit  a  kind  of  illustrious  depravity,  and 
majestic  madness,  such  as,  if  it  is  sometimes  de- 
spised, is  often  reverenced."  —  Dr.  Johnson  on 
Dry  den's  '  Conquest  of  Granada.' 

Bacon  and  Milton,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
never  have  the  indicative  mood  after  if. 

E.  YARDLEY. 

In  the  '  Grammar '  I  was  taught  sixty  odd 
years  ago  there  was  a  rule  which  I  quote 
from  memory  :  "Sentences  which  imply  con- 
tingency ana  futurity  require  the  subjunctive 
mood  ;  when  contingency  and  futurity  are 
not  both  implied  the  indicative  is  to  be  used." 
I  have  always  found  this  adequate. 

SEPT  U  AGENARIAN. 

"  If  I  were  "  or  "  If  I  was."  The  distinction 
is  clear.  "  If  I  were  you,  I  would  not  do  it": 
a  mere  supposition,  hence  subjunctive.  '  If 
I  was  wrong,  it  was  not  for  you  to  set  me 
right " :  an  almost  admitted  fact,  hence  indi- 
cative. In  the  former  case,  "  If  I  was  you " 
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would  be  simply  intolerable  ;  in  the  latter 
case,  "  If  I  were  wrong  "  would  mark  reluct- 
ance to  admit  the  fact,  preferring  to  treat  the 
matter  hypothetically.  See  the  '  H  E.D.' 
under  'If,'  sections  1  and  2,  where  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  uses  of  the  con- 
junction is  clearly  explained  and  illustrated. 
C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 

"THE"  AS  PART  OP  TITLE  (9th  S.  ix.  428. 
x.  13). — Every  careful  reader  of  daily  ana 
weekly  journals  must  at  times  be  struck  by 
the  seemingly  arbitrary  use  of  the  definite 
article  in  the  appellation  of  diurnal  and 
periodical  publications.  In  some  instances 
the  article  is  given  the  same  distinction  as 
the  name  of  the  journal ;  for  example,  The 
Times  or  "The  Times";  and  it  is  generally 
the  custom  for  a  newspaper  to  print  its  own 
designation  in  a  similar  way  when  occasion 
arises.  The  title  of  the  great  daily  alluded  to 
seems  incomplete  unless  printed  as  above ; 
while  the  Daily  Mail  or  Morning  Post,  with- 
out the  article  indicated  as  'part  of  the  title, 
does  not  convey  that  impression.  There  are, 
of  course,  some  journals  that,  by  reason  of 
their  titles,  can  be  referred  to  without  making 
use  of  the  article ;  but  to  mention  others,  as 
in  the  following  case,  without  the  article  is 
unusual,  and,  to  say  the  least,  something  like 
discourteous.  In  a  rather  bald  notice,  in  The 
Sphere  of  4  October,  of  the  death  of  John 
Latey,  late  editor  of  Tke  Sketch,  the  eight 
lines  close  with  the  statement  that  in  1899 
"he  added  to  his  duties  the  editing  of 
Sketch"  Why  is  the  definite  article  in  any 
form  wanting  here?  It  is  not  accidentally 
absent;  for  the  words  "of  Sketch"  appear 
twice  in  the  short  paragraph.  No  one  would 
refer  to  or  write  of  Mr.  Shorter  as  editor  of 
Sphere.  JOHN  GRIGOR. 

ST.  PANCRAS  :  ARMS  OF  THE  BOROUGH 
(9th  S.  x.  287).— The  question  of  the  adoption 
of  a  coat  of  arms  for  the  Borough  of  St. 
Pancras  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Borough  Council  which  was  held  on  5  Feb- 
ruary. The  Mayor  admitted  that  the 
approval  of  the  Heralds'  College  had  not 
been  given,  and  one  of  the  councillors  stated 
that  the  coat  of  arms  had  been  drawn  up  by 
as  good  an  expert  as  could  be  got  unless 
they  paid  a  very  large  fee,  and  added  that 
the  motto  was  as  good  a  one  as  any  of  them 
could  produce.  Another  councillor  was  of 
opinion  that  the  coat  was  a  libel  on  history, 
and  enough  to  make  any  Earl  Marshal  of 
England  turn  in  his  grave.  Notwithstanding 
this  difference  of  opinion,  the  report  of  the 
committee  which  recommended  the  design 
was  adopted. 


The  motto  is  certainly  a  little  hard  to  con- 
strue, nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  justice  should 
only  be  administered  in  moderation,  though 
it  may  be  right  to  temper  it  with  mercy. 
Evidently  the  councillors  of  St.  Pancras, 
among  whom  a  distinguished  reformer  and 
dramatist  holds  a  prominent  position,  do  not 
care  to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  But 
matters  of  opinion  are  the  councillors'  own 
affair,  and  it  is  only  when  questions  of  fact 
are  involved  that  the  outside  public  has  any 
right  to  intervene.  I  would  therefore  ask  on 
what  grounds  the  councillors  allege  that 
Lewes  was  the  first  town  in  England  to  con- 
secrate a  church  to  the  memory  of  St. 
Pancras.  I  have  always  understood  that  the 
ancient  structure  which  lies  just  outside 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  city  of  Canterbury 
enjoys  the  best  claim  to  the  distinction  of 
being  the  earliest  English  church  which  was 
dedicated  to  that  saint.  Tradition  says  that 
it  was  consecrated  by  St.  Augustine  in  597, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  of  very  early  Saxon 
origin.  After  having  passed  through  many 
vicissitudes,  the  few  remains  which  time  has 
spared  are  being  carefully  protected  and  pre- 
served from  further  decay — in  great  measure 
by  the  enlightened  efforts  of  the  officials  of 
the  adjoining  St.  Augustine's  College. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

DELAVAL-CAREY  (9th  S.  x.  228).— For  par- 
ticulars of  the  distinguished  family  of  Delaval 
of  Seaton  Delaval,  see  1st  S.  viii. ;  2nd  S.  viii.  : 
3rd  S.  viii. ;  6th  S.  vi. ;  7th  S.  vii. 

EVERARD  HOME  GOLEM  AN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles. 
Edited  by  Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray. — Q  (Begin- 
ning of  Vol.  VIII.).  By  W.  A.  Craigie,  M.A. 
(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 

YET  another  assistant  editor  now  joins  in  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Murray  and  his  eminent  staff.  The 
influence  of  the  new-comer  is  immediately  sensible, 
and  an  entire  letter  is  brought  in  the  latest  quar- 
terly part  within  reach  of  the  student.  It  is  true 
that  the  letter  thus  gained  to  philology  is  not  one 
of  the  utmost  importance  as  regards  the  number  of 
words  it  contains.  Out  of  the  eighty  pages  of  which 
the  section  before  us  consists  only  sixteen  are  occu- 
pied with  the  treatment  of  native  words,  even 
when  several  of  doubtful  etymology  which  appear 
in  Middle  English  are  included  as  such.  On  the 
other  hand,  words  of  Latin  origin  which  reach  us 
director  through  the  French  are  numerous,  covering 
more  than  fifty  pages.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
figures  advanced  that  the  size  of  the  section  is 
larger  than  usual ;  sixteen  pages  have,  indeed,  been 
added  for  the  purpose  of  including  the  whole  of 
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Q  in  the  present  issue.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
comparisons  between  this  part  and  the  correspond- 
ing portion  of  other  dictionaries  establish  its  para- 
mount claims.  2,729  words  are  recorded  as  against 
1,058  in  the  'Century,'  and  9,480  illustrative  quo- 
tations against  1,316  in  the  same  compilation.  In 
the  case  of  Johnson's,  Cassell's  '  Encyclopaedic,'  and 
Funk's  'Standard'  the  inferiority  is  still  more 
marked.  Teutonic  words  other  than  those  belong- 
ing to  O.E.  are  few.  Quart  and  quey  are  from 
O.N.  ;  quacksalver,  abbreviated  into  quack,  from 
Dutch ;  and  quartz  from  Germar.  Attention  is 
drawn  by  the  editor  to  onomatopoeic  words  ex- 
pressing the  idea  of  shaking  or  trembling,  as  quag 
(quagmire),  quave,  quaver,  quiver,  &c.  Quacksalver 
was  a  current  form  in  the  seventeenth  century  for 
what  is  now  called  a  quack.  The  second  element 
is  salf,  salve=ointment,  the  first  being  supposed  to 
originate  in  the  modern  Dutch  kwakken,  to  quack. 
The  first  quotation  is  from  Gosson's  'School  of 
Abuse'  (1579),  "A  quacke-saluers  Budget  of  filthy 
receites.  The  abbreviation  now  general  of  quack 
is  first  encountered  in  1659.  It  would  be  curious  to 
discover  whether  the  word  is  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Parisian  mountebanks  of  the  Pont  Neuf 
who  used  to  vend  their  nostrums  by  the  aid  of 
recitations  such  as  those  of  Bruscambille.  Nothing, 
it  must  be  owned,  except  the  obvious  similarity 
in  the  proceedings  of  quacks  and  mountebanks, 
favours  a  supposition  the  investigation  of  which 
would  lead  us  far.  After  quitting  the  compounds 
of  quack  in  its  various  senses  we  come  upon  the 
numerous  words  derived  from  quad,  beginning  with 
that  word  itself  as  Oxford  slang  for  quadrangle. 
No  foundation  appears  to  exist  between  quad  in 
this  case  and  qiiod— prison,  though  such  is  generally 
assumed  to  exist.  Quaff,  "  to  drink  deeply,"  and 
also  simply  to  drink,  is  probably  onomatopoeic, 
the  origin  being  obscure  and  suggested  derivations 
being  unsupported.  Quagga  is  Hottentot,  its 
earliest  form  being  quacha.  The  reference  to  Mr. 
Platt's  article  in  the  Athenaeum  should  have  been 
to  May,  1900,  not  1901.  The  history  of  quaint 
repays  close  study.  Its  origin  is  obscure,  but  it 
is  employed  in  many  senses  from  a  very  early  date. 
It  was  only  in  the  last  century  that  it  began  to  be 
reserved  to  express  a  sort  of  old-fashioned  dainti- 
ness. In  its  substantive  form  its  sense  is  obscure 
and  does  not  seem  connected  with  any  adjectival 
use.  Quaintise  seems  entirely  obsolete,  being  vir- 
tually replaced  by  quaintness.  Quaintry  (obsolete) 
=finery.  The  origin  of  Quaker=Friend  is  supplied 
in  the  first  illustrative  quotation.  It  would  perhaps 
be  more  strictly  accurate  to  say  that  it  was  a  few 
years  ago  "regarded  as  a  term  of  reproach."  It 
seems  to  have  passed  finally  through  that  phase. 
Qiiality—fiobility,  a  person  or  quality,  first  appears 
in  North's  '  Plutarch '  (1579-80).  Under  qualm  we 
do  not  find— we  scarcely  expected  to  find— 

Sternhold  and  Hopkins  had  great  qualms 
When  they  translated  David  s  Psalms. 

Suggested  origins  for  quandary,  "  qu'en  dirai-je?" 
are  dismissed.  Quarrel  in  its  various  senses  has 
an  interesting  history.  Quarter  is  one  of  the  most 
important  words  in  the  section.  Many  of  the  senses 
in  which  it  is  used  seem  to  have  Ijttle  connexion 
with  the  original  sense.  Quassia  is  tiamed  after 
Quassi,  by  whom  its  merits  were  discovered.  The 
history  pi  queen  is  fairly  well  known  to  the  student. 
A  pleasing  extract  from  Hood  is  given  under  quean. 
Queer  is  of  uncertain  origin,  and  was  not  much  used 


before  1700.  Quell  and  quench  both  repay  study. 
It  is  natural  to  find  an  illustration  of  query  in 
Notes  and  Queries.  Under  questing  is  a  quotation 
from  Bailey's  'Festus.'  No  special  reference  is 
made  to  the  "  Questing  beast."  Only  a  conjectural 
derivation  is  given  to  quibble.  Hours  might  be 
well  spent  over  quick  and  its  derivatives.  Quid, 
slang  for  a  sovereign,  is  of  unknown  derivation. 
For  tobacco  to  be  chewed  it  is  a  variant  of  cud. 
Quiddity  is  used  in  more  senses  than  we  should 
have  supposed.  Among  obscure  words  must  be 
counted  quill.  Quill-driving  appears,  to  our  sur- 

frise,  so  early  as  1719.  Quiz  is  of  obscure  origin. 
ts  assignment  to  Daly,  a  Dublin  theatre  manager, 
is  doubted.  Quoit— discus,  is  also  obscure,  though 
probably  of  French  .origin.  Quotha,  in  the  form 
quod  a,  is  employed  in  1519.  Very  satisfactory 
progress  is  maintained. 

James  VI.  and  the  Oowrie  Mystery.    By  Andrew 

Lang.    (Longmans  &  Co.) 

THOUGH  there  is-no  direct  connexion  between  them, 
Mr.  Lang's  new  volume  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  a  supplement  to  his  '  Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart.' 
The  two  are  at  least  companion  volumes  similar 
in  appearance  and  kindred  in  interest.  Ample 
labour  awaits  the  new  (Edipus  if  he  proposes  to 
solve  all  the  problems  of  Scottish  legend.  It  has 
long  been  acknowledged  that  amidst  European 
nations  the  history  of  Scotland  stands  foremost 
in  picturesqueness  and  turbulence.  To  these  may 
be  added  mystery,  and  perhaps,  though  on  that 
point  we  will  not  insist,  the  revelation  of  baseness. 
In  the  case  of  the  Gowrie  mystery  Mr.  Lang  is 
able  to  base  his  conjecture  upon  newly  discovered 
materials,  and  to  advance  with  the  support  of 
evidence  a  plausible  and  ingenious  theory  which 
may  well  win,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so,  the 
acceptance  of  historians.  Distinct  as  are  Mr. 
Lang's  narrative  gifts,  and  great  as  is  his  grace 
of  style,  to  follow  his  argument  and  grasp  his  con- 
clusions requires  close  application.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  do  more  than  indicate  his  views 
and  point  to,  not  tell,  their  source.  It  is  necessary 
to  assume  on  the  part  of  the  reader  a  knowledge 
of  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy,  a  chapter  in  Scottish 
history  so  fascinatingly  mysterious  that,  according 
to  the  opening'words  of  Mr.  Lang's  introduction, 
an  old  Scottish  lady  four  generations  ago  used  to 
say,  "  It  is  a  great  consolation  to  think  that,  at  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  we  shall  know  the  whole  truth 
about  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy  at  last."  The  ordinary 
assumption  is  that  it  was  a  plot  of  the  Earl  of 
Gowrie  and  his  brother  the  Master  of  Ruthven  to 
kidnap  the  king,  carry  him  off  to  Fastcastle,  and 
there  wait  developments.  Writers  in  recent  times 
have  leant  to  the  opinion  that  the  plot  was  not 
laid  by  James  himself,  as  has  sometimes  been  main- 
tained, for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the 
Ruthvens,  whom  he  had  some  cause  to  fear  and 
no  cause  to  love.  Jealousy  of  their  joint  atten- 
tions to  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark,  who  regarded 
both  youths  with  favour  and  is  almost  held  to 
have  compromised  herself  with  both,  is  even 
advanced  as  a  motive  for  a  supposed  act  of 
treachery  on  the  part  of  James  which  is  not  irre- 
concilable with  what  is  known  of  that  monarch's 
character.  At  any  rate,  the  outcome  of  the  scheme 
of  abduction  was  the  death  of  the  two  Ruthvens, 
who,  if  they  were,  as  Mr.  Lang  shows,  presumably 
guilty  of  the  attempt,  carried  it  out  in  a  very  lax 
and  slovenly  manner.  The  task,  however,  though 
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not  unprecedented,  was  arduous  and  dangerous ; 
the  conspirators  were  young  and  hampered  by 
their  desire  to  preserve  the  king  as  a  hostage,  and 
to  some  extent,  it  would  appear,  by  the  timidity 
of  their  associates,  and  the  engineers  were  hoist 
by  their  own  petard. 

Mr.  Lang  holds  it  as  virtually  proven  that  the 
"  Bonny  Earl "  and  his  brother,  then  only  nineteen, 
laid,  for  what  purpose  remains  uncertain,  a  trap 
for  King  James  and  "  fell  into  the  pit  which  they 
had  digged."  This  conclusion  he  establishes  on  the 
strength  of  a  close  study  of  materials  already  exist- 
ing and  new  evidence  extracted  from  records  in  the 
possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  the  Earl 
of  Haddington,  whose  fine  collection  has  not,  we 
fancy,  in  spite  of  the  liberality  with  which  it  is 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  scholars,  been  fully  ex- 
plored. The  method  of  investigation  employed  by 
Mr.  Lang  resembles,  as  he  owns,  that  employed 
by  Browning  in  '  The  Ring  and  the  Book.'  It  is  a 
pleasant  task  to  congratulate  the  author  upon  the 
close  manner  in  which  he  follows  the  scent  and 
the  inexorable  logic  of  his  conclusions.  It  would 
be  pleasanter  still,  were  it  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  possibility  under  many  pages,  to  illustrate  the 
process.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  accept  evidence 
which  satisfies  some  of  the  best  authorities,  and 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable  and  the  mystery  is 
solved.  No  weariness  is  involved  in  following  Mr. 
Lang  through  his  fascinating  pages,  and  his  oook 
must  be  regarded  as  an  invaluable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  Scottish  history.  A  frontispiece  to  the 
volume  gives  in  colours  the  Gowries  coat  of  arms. 
Photogravures  of  James  VI.  and  Queen  Anne  are 
also  supplied,  and  other  illustrations  of  Falkland 
Palace,  Dirleton  Castle,  Restalrig  House  and 
village,  Fastcastle,  facsimiles  of  handwriting,  and 
plans  of  Gowrie  House  add  greatly  to  the  attrac- 
tions and  value  of  the  work.  We  had  at  the  outset 
a  hope  of  being  able  to  show  the  method  of  treat- 
ment applied  to  Robert  Oliphant,  Logan  of  Restal- 
rig, and  especially  to  Sprot,  whose  cross-exami- 
nation is  masterly,  but  the  task,  pleasant  and 
edifying  as  it  would  be,  is  obviously  and  wholly 
beyond  our  limits.  Students  of  history  will  need 
no  commendation  to  a  volume  which  they  may 
not  neglect. 

The.  Coronation  Boole  of  Edward  VII.,  King  of  all 
the  Britains  and  Emperor  of  India.  By  W.  J. 
Loftie,  B.A.,  F.S.A.  6  parts.  (Cassell  &  Co.) 
SOUVENIRS  of  the  Coronation  of  the  King  and 
Queen  abound,  and  numbers  of  such  are  preserved 
in  the  libraries  and  homes  of  Greater  Britain. 
That  by  Mr.  Loftie,  the  concluding  part  of  which 
has  now  appeared,  may  claim  to  be  the  most  con- 
venient in  shape  and  the  most  elaborate  in  orna- 
mentation. With  its  numerous  coloured  engravings 
representing  the  main  features  in  the  ceremony, 
its  views  of  streets,  arches,  processions,  and  other 
objects  of  interest,  it  brings  with  remarkable  vivid- 
ness before  the  eyes  of  the  public  the  principal 
features  of  the  most  august  ceremonial  witnessed 
by  the  present  generation,  and  constitutes  an  un- 
surpassable record  of  the  most  startling  display 
of  spontaneous  loyalty  that  recent  centuries  have 
witnessed,  an  occasion  that  seems  to  give  monarchy 
itself  a  new  lease  of  life,  it  not  a  regeneration.  Mr. 
Loftie's  work  is  not,  moreover,  confined  to  the 
solemnities  still  fresh  in  our  memories.  It  is  a 
history  of  English  coronations  in  general,  and  fur- 
nishes opportunities  for  comparison  between  the 


forms  of  ceremonial  adopted  from  Plantagenet 
times  until  to-day.  Over  a  score  of  superbly  exe- 
cuted coloured  engravings  and  some  hundreds  of 
others  are  found  in  the  attractive  volume,  which 
should  brighten  every  home  and  preserve  for 
generations  the  memory  of  an  unequalled  occasion. 
Those  who  bind  the  numbers  must  not  forget  to 
bind  in  the  heraldic  covers. 

The  Photominiature.  (Daw barn  &  Ward.) 
WE  have  received  many  consecutive  numbers  of 
this  interesting  record  of  photographic  progress. 
For  those  who,  either  as  professionals  or  amateurs, 
follow  the  art  of  photography  the  work  overflows 
with  valuable  information.  We  come  in  neither 
category,  though  the  avowal  may  subject  us  to 
damaging  comment.  We,  however,  contemplate 
results  with  astonishment  and  delight,  and  know 
not  to  what  the  art  may  not  lead.  The  fourth 
volume  is  now  in  progress.  Let  those  who  wish  to 
see  the  nature  of  the  work  that  is  being  accom- 
plished look  at  the  parts  dealing  with  'Film  Pho- 
tography' and  '  Platinotype  Modification,'  'Copying 
Methods  '  and  '  Colo[u]r  Photography.' 

WE  have  received  with  pleasure,  and  regard  with 
much  gratification,  a  photographic  reproduction  by 
Messrs.  T.  &  R.  Annan  &  Sous  of  the  portrait 
by  William  Barr  of  Robert  Burns,  which  has  been 
mentioned  in  our  columns  apropos  of  the  Britannia 
Magazine.  The  execution  of  this  has  the  softness 
of  an  engraving,  and  the  portrait  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  portfolio,  or  even  of  a  frame. 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices  :— 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

HUGO  MOELLKB  ("Never  assert  what  you  do  not 
know ").  —  Inserted  too  recently  (ante,  p.  248)  for 
repetition. 

E.  L.  W.,  E.  L.  —  You  give  us  extra  work  by 
neglecting  the  rules  as  to  the  proper  form  of  head- 
ings to  notes,  replies,  &c.  It  is  before  you  in  every 
number. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lisher"—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  ORDER  OF  MERIT. 
ALTHOUGH  modesty  is  always  a  virtue  to 
be  encouraged,  may  not  '  N.  &  Q.'  put  in  a 
claim  to  have  been  the  first  Englisn  journal 
to  suggest,  half  a  century  before  it  was  for- 
mally brought  into   being,  the  creation  of 
such  an  Order  of  Merit  as  has  been  insti- 
tuted   by    King    Edward  VII.    within    the 
E resent    year?     That    suggestion  is  to    be 
>und    in   1st  S.   iv.   337,  and    it  assuredly 
deserves  to  be  recalled  now. 

Fifty-one  years  ago  to-day,  under  the  head- 
ing '  The  Claims  of  Literature,'  appeared  on 
1  November,  1851,  an  Editorial  appeal  for 
official  honour  to  be  done  to  those  "  whose 
'gentil  dedes'  in  Literature,  Science,  and 
Art  tend  to  elevate  the  minds,  and  thereby 
promote  the  happiness  of  their  fellow-men." 
That  appeal  thus  concludes  : — 

"The  present  moment,  when  Peace  has  just 
celebrated  her  Jubilee  in  the  presence  of  admiring 
millions,  is  surely  the  fittest  moment  that  could 
be  selected  for  the  establishment  of  some  Order  (call 
it  of  Victoria,  or  Civil  Merit,  or  what  you  will)  to 
honour  those  followers  of  the  Arts  of  Peace  to  whose 
genius,  learning,  and  skill  the  great  event  of  the 
year  1851  owes  its  brilliant  conception,  its  happy 
execution,  its  triumphant  success.  The  reign  of 
the  Illustrious  Lady  who  now  fills  with  so  much 
dignity  the  Throne  of  these  Realms  has  happily 
been.,  pre-eminently  distinguished  (and  long  may  it 


be  so  !)  by  an  unexampled  progress  made  in  all  the 
Arts  of  Peace.  Her  Majesty  has  been  pre-eminently 
a  Patron  of  all  such  Arts.  How  graceful  then, 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty,  would  be  the  immediate 
institution  of  an  Order  of  Civil  Merit !  How 
gratifying  to  those  accomplished  and  worthy  men 
on  whom  Her  Majesty  might  be  pleased  to  confer 
it." 

The  claim,  of  course,  is  not  made  that 
'  N.  &  Q.'  was  the  first  ever  to  think  of  such 
an  order,  for  a  somewhat  similar  idea  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  paragraph,  quoted  in 
1st  S.  i.  88,  from  the  Perth  Magazine  of  July, 
1772  :— 

"Order  oj  Minerva. — We  are  informed  that  his 
Majesty  is  about  to  institute  a  new  order  of 
knighthood,  called  The  Order  of  Minerva,  for  the 
encouragement  of  literature,  the  fine  arts,  and 
learned  professions.  The  new  order  is  to  consist 
of  twenty-four  knights  and  the  Sovereign  ;  and  is 
to  be  next  in  dignity  to  the  military  Order  of  the 
Bath.  The  knights  are  to  wear  a  silver  star  with 
nine  points,  and  a  straw-coloured  riband  from  the 
right  shoulder  to  the  left.  A  figure  of  Minerva 
is  to  be  embroidered  in  the  centre  of  the  star,  with 
this  motto,  'Qmnia  posthabita  Scientiae.'  Many 
men  eminent  in  literature,  in  the  fine  arts,  and  in 
physic,  and  law,  are  already  thought  of  to  fill  the 
Order,  which,  it  is  said,  will  be  instituted  before 
the  meeting  of  parliament." 

The  inclusion  in  the  newly  founded  Order 
of  Merit  of  leading  representatives  of  the 
naval  and  military  services  prevents  it  being 
precisely  either  the  Order  of  Minerva 
suggested  in  the  Perth,  Magazine  of  1772 
or  the  Order  of  Civil  Merit  proposed  by 
'  N.  &  Q.'  in  1851 ;  but  it  is  something  to 
have  learning  as  such  officially  recognized  at 
last.  ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 


HOLY  TRINITY  :    CHRIST  CHURCH : 
-    ST.  SAVIOUR'S. 

REVISITING  lately  grand  old  Christ  Church, 
near  Bournemouth  (which  greatly  grown, 
handsome,  and  pleasant  place  by  the  sea  was 
doubtless,  not  long  since,  known  as  Bourne- 
mouth, near  Christ  Church,  the  ancient 
parish),  I  had  to  listen  to  the  legend  touch- 
ing its  building  and  dedication,  which 
forms  part  of  the  guide's  constant  recital  : 
how  at  the  building  of  the  church  worked 
an  unknown,  mysterious  craftsman,  who, 
although  his  labour  contributed  much  to  the 
advance  of  the  work,  was  never  seen  during 
the  intervals  of  rest  or  when  wages  were 
paid  ;  how  on  a  certain  occasion  a  great 
timber  destined  for  the  roof  had  been  found 
by  the  dismayed  builders  to  have  been  cut 
short  by  a  foot,  but  how,  on  their  return  to 
work  next  morning,  they  to  their  joy  dis- 
covered the  beam  extended  to  the  requisite 
length,  and  resting  in  the  place  prepared  for 
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it.  During  the  night  it  had  been  stretched 
by  the  hands  of  the  all-powerful  stranger, 
in  whom  the  superintending  ecclesiastics 
could  not  but  recognize  the  Divine 
carpenter  of  Nazareth,  ,the  Christ.  There- 
fore was  the  church  dedicated  to  Him, 
although  its  intended  dedication  had  been 
to  the  Holy  Trinity.  This  story  the  guide 
relates  to  the  group  of  visitors  standing  in 
view  of  the  beam's  end,  seen  in  an  aperture 
over  the  ambulatory  behind  the  famous 
reredos,  and  surely  "seeing  is  believing  "—or 
has  been.  For  in  this  age  of  prose  it  may  be 
asked,  "  How,  then,  is  it  that  this  timber  used 
in  the  earliest  construction  of  the  church  is 
now  found  in  its  latest  adjunct?  " 

The  legend,  however,  brings  together  the 
dedicatory  names  Holy  Trinity  and  Christ 
Church,  and  the  connexion  is  so  often  found 
in  relation  to  English  churches  that  the 
names  have  been  considered  interchangeable, 
although  that  it  should  be  so  is  not  very 
obvious.  The  fact  had  some  attention  in  the 
East  Anglian  (September,  1888),  but  has  not, 
I  think,  been  discussed  in  4N.  &  Q.,' and  it 
is  with  the  hope  of  drawing  forth  remark 
that  I  allude  to  it  and  produce  some  instances 
of  the  connexion. 

In  regard  to  the  Hampshire  Christ  Church 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  legend  related 
does  not  seem  to  apply  to  the  early  Saxon 
church,  but  to  its  successor,  the  existing 
Norman  building  of  Kalph  Flambard,  Bishop 
of  Durham  1099-1128.  This  prelate,  whose 
reputation  as  a  church-builder  stands  higher 
than  his  character  as  the  minister  of  the  bad 
king,  William  Rufus,  is  thought  to  have  been 
dean  of  the  canons  of  Christ  Church,  or,  as  it 
may  be  more  correct  to  say,  of  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  at  Twynham.  Domesday 
Book  records  in  several  instances  as  land- 
holders "  Canonici  Sancti  Trinitatis  de  Thui- 
nam,"*  and  if  such  record  was  made  c.  1086 

*  Mr.  Henry  Moody  in  his  valuable  '  Extension 
and  Translation  of  Domesday '  for  Hampshire 
(1862)  has  been  rather  injudicious  in  rendering 
"Thuinam"  as  "Christ  Church."  Certainly  the 
Saxon  place  Tweoxneham,  or  Twynam  (thus  named 
from  its  situation  by  two  rivers,  the  Avon  and  the 
Stour),  became  Christ  Church,  the  original  name 
having  been  overwhelmed  by  that  of  the  great 
Norman  priory;  but  in  Domesday,  compiled  per- 
haps a  few  years  before  the  commencement  of 
Flambard'a  church,  the  old  name— in  the  best  form 
the  Norman  scribe  could  give  it — appears  only.  Mr. 
Moody,  in  translating  "Canonici  Sancti  Trinitatis 
de  Thuinam  "  as  "  the  Canons  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
of  Christ  Church,'1  misleads  the  reader  to  conclude 
that  Domesday  contains  both  dedicatory  names,  but 
it  is  not  so  :  there  is  no  word  for  "Christ  Church." 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Perkins  in  his  account  of  '  Christ 
Church'  (Bell's  series,  1899)  has  (p.  69)  fallen  into 
this  error. 


(the  generally  assigned  date)  it  was  probably 
made  before  the  advent  of  Flambard.  Thus, 
finding  the  Saxon  church  assigned  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  he  on  replacing  it  by  his 
Norman  structure  appears,  on  the  strength 
of  the  reputed  miraculous  intervention,  to 
have  dedicated  it  more  especially  to  Christ, 
which  name  it  has  ever  since  carried.  It  is 
this  coupling  or  expansion  of  dedication  in 
honore  Christi  which  seems  in  many  instances 
to  have  created  the  double  name. 

The  principal  example  of  the  double  name 
concerns  Canterbury  Cathedral.  It  is  known 
to  all  the  world  as  Christ  Church,  and  yet  it 
can  be  shown  to  have  been  sometimes  called 
Holy  Trinity.  In  '  Monasticon  Anglicanuni,' 
ed.  1817,  vol.  i.  p.  95,  the  long  citation, 
"Donationes  Maneriorum  et  Ecclesiarum 
Ecclesie  Christi  Cantuarien',"  is  generally 
abbreviated  by  omission  of  the  name  of  the 
priory.  In  fifty-three  cases,  however,  where 
the  name  is  given  it  is  in  fifty  of  these 
either  "Ecclesie  Christi  in  Dorobernia" 
(the  old  Roman  name  of  the  city  not  occur- 
ring later  than  A.D.  1052)  or  "  Ecclesie  Christi 
Cantuar."  But  in  one  case,  a  grant  temp. 
Henry  II.,  is  found  "Ecclesie  S.  Trinitatis 
Cantuar."  ;  and  in  two  grants,  dated  A.D.  790 
and  791,  we  have  another  variation— viz., 
"Ecclesie  Sancti  Saluatoris  in  Dorobernia," 
and  "  ad  metropolim  Saluatoris  ecclesiam  in 
Dorobernia."  The  transition  from  "  Christi " 
to  "  Sancti  Saluatoris  "  is  so  obvious  that  the 
terms  may  be  considered  identical.  Bishop 
Tanner  writes,  "Augustine  dedicated  the 
church  to  the  honour  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
Christ,"  and,  "From  this  time  [viz.,  the 
rebuilding  of  the  church  by  Lanfranc  in  1080] 
it  was  often  styled  the  Church  or  Priory  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  as  well  as  Christ  Church." 
The  Domesday  entries  are  invariably  "  Terre 
Sancte  Trinitatis  de  Canterberia  'r  or  "  Man- 
erium  Monachorum  Sancte  Trinitatis,"  and 
this  may  have  been  the  warranty  for  the 
learned  compilers  of  the  late  edition  of  the 
'  Monasticon  Anglicanum '  to  entitle  their 
chapter  "Christ  Church  or  Holy  Trinity 
Cathedral  and  Monastery  of  Benedictines  in 
Canterbury."  In  regard  to  the  dedication 
"  St.  Saviour's,"  I  propose  presently  to  revert 
to  it. 

At  Norwich  the  case  of  Canterbury  is 
reversed,  for  as  the  metropolitan  church  is 
now  scarcely  known  as  Holy  Trinity,  so  has 
the  name  Christ  Church  not  been  applied  in 
modern  times  to  the  great  church  of  East 
Anglia.  The  seal  made  for  the  priory  of 
Norwich  in  1258,  and  still  used  by  the  dean 
and  chapter,  bears  the  inscription,  "  Sigillum 
Ecclesie  Sancte  Trinitatis  Norwici,"  and  in 
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the  '  Monasticon  '  all  the  cited  grants  are 
similarly  defined.  Yet  it  is  well  shown  by 
Mr.  John  Gunn  in  '  Norfolk  Archaeology,' 
vol.  viii.  (1879),  that  Norwich  Cathedral  has 
been  known  as  Christ  Church.  He  quotes 
Kemble's  '  Diplomaticus '  for  early  Saxon 
mention  of  "Cristes  Kirk  in  Nordwick,"  and 
to  show  that  the  name  was  transferred  to  the 
Norman  church  he  refers  to  existing  maps 
of  Norwich,  of  dates  1541  and  1575,  in  which 
the  cathedral  is  called  Christ  Church. 

Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin,  affords 
another  example  of  the  interchange.  Arch- 
dall  in  '  Monasticon  Hibernicum  '  (1786)  has 
"Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  commonly 
called  Christ  Church,"  and  the  English 
'Monasticon'  has  "Cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  otherwise  Christ  Church,  Dublin." 
The  terms  "commonly"  and  "otherwise" 
seem  significant  of  the  lapse  from  one  name 
to  the  other,  for  I  have  not  found  when  or 
how  the  cathedral  became  Christ  Church. 
The  change,  like  many  others,  may  date  from 
Henry  VIII. 's  reign,  ancient  evidence  point- 
ing to  dedication  to  the  Holy  Trinity  only 
and  to  foundation  by  Sitric,  a  Danish  king 
or  prince  of  Dublin,  in  1038.  Even  in  1660 
the  same  name  appears  to  have  been 
retained,  if  the  seal  represented  on  the  cover 
of  the  Eev.  Edward  Seymour's  book  (1869)  be 
on  good  authority.  The  surrounding  legend 
reads:  "Sigill.  Capituli  Eccl.  S.  Trinitatis 
Dublin  1660." 

Some  cathedrals  are  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity  and  others  to  Christ,  but  not 
conjointly.  Of  the  first  name  are  Winchester, 
Chichester,  Gloucester,  Bristol,  and  Carlisle. 
The  Christ  Churches  are  Oxford,  Worcester, 
Durham,  and  Chester.  These  generally  have 
an  additional  dedication. 

Old  parish  churches  bearing  the  dual  name 
generally  represent  former  monasteries.  Of 
these— in  addition  to  Christ  Church,  Hamp- 
shire —  may  be  cited  "  Holy  Trinity  or 
Christ  Church  within  Aldgate  "  (Tanner),  and 
the  now  demolished  church  of  the  Priory  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  at  Ipswich,  the  seal  of 
which  (see  Wodderspoon's  'Ipswich')  is 
inscribed  "  Gipewicensis  Sigill.  Commune 
See.  XP1."  The  Tudor  mansion  now  on  or 
near  the  site  is  called  Christ  Church. 

And  now  as  regards  "St.  Saviour's."  The 
easy  transition  or  interchange  between 
';  Christ  Church"  and  "Church  of  the  Holy 
Saviour,"  as  at  Canterbury,  has  been  noted  ; 
in  that  case  the  names  seem  to  have  the 
nature  of  synonyms.  But  I  would  ask  for 
a  ^satisfactory  explanation  of  the  name 
'  St.  Saviour's  "  as  applied  to  many  English 
churches,  chiefly  modern,  though  of  long 


standing  as  regards  St.  Saviour's,  South- 
wark.  How  should  "St."  be  read?  It  is 
read  and  spoken  as  "Saint,"  but  is  not  that 
word  misplaced  1  The  meaning,  surely,  is 
Holy  Saviour's,  yet  "  St."  is  not  the  received 
abbreviation  of  "Sanctus,"  neither  can  the 
name  be  read  as  half  Latin,  half  English. 
There  is  a  St.  Saviour  in  the  Calendar  (and 
curiously  enough  a  St.  Savior,  reverenced 
by  saddlers,  has  very  recently  been  referred 
to  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  ante,  p.  249),  but  I  do  not 
think  he  has  place  in  modern  hagiographies, 
or  that  any  English  church  is  dedicated  to 
him.  With  the  Spanish  "  San  Salvador," 
applied  first  to  a  South  American  island  and 
afterwards  to  a  state  and  its  capital,  we  are 
familiar,  and  perhaps  the  name  has  misled  us 
to  associate  with  it  a  Saint  Saviour.  But 
reflecting  we  remember  that  in  Spanish  (and 
other  Latin  -  derived  languages)  the  words 
"  holy  "and  "saint"  are  identical.  "Santo," 
usually  contracted  to  "  San,"  stands  for  both 
adjective  and  noun,  and  surely  Columbus  on 
discovering  the  fifst  portion  of  -  the  New 
World  would  name  it  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
Saviour  rather  than  in  commemoration  of  a 
minor  saint.  Later  -  discovered  islands  re- 
ceived the  names  of  saints,  e.g.,  Santo 
Domingo  or  San  Domingo. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  defence  be  made  of  the 
name  "  St.  Saviour's,"  which  at  present 
appears  to  me  incongruous.  The  single  "S." 
now  favoured  is  perhaps  an  improvement,  as 
standing  for  "Sanctus,"  yet,  as  being  Latin, 
it  is  not  in  unison  with  the  English  word 
"Saviour."  W.  L.  RUTTON. 

[SiK  HENRY  ELLIS  inquired  at  1st  S.  ii.  478  what 
church  was  meant  by  St.  Saviour's,  Canterbury, 
referred  to  in  a  charter  of  Canute's  of  1018  as  the 
mother  church  of  England.  MR.  JOHN  BRUCE  at 
1st  S.  iii.  12  identified  it  with  the  cathedral ;  but  at 
p.  90  of  the  sanie  volume  DR.  J.  RAWSON  suggested 
that  St.  Martin's,  Canterbury,  was  intended.  For 
references  to  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  see  1st  S.  iii. 
169 ;  vi.  127 ;  2»a  S.  vi.  432,  506 :  7th  S.  ix.  447  ;  x.  54, 
174,  307,  413 ;  8th  S.  i.  490 ;  ii.  33,  64,  158,  211.] 


SHAKESPEARE  IN  THE  SONNETS. 
PROP.  DOWDEN,  in  summing  up  his  study 
of  the  sonnets,  says  :  "  But  both  series  allude 
to  events  which  connect  the  two  persons 
with  one  another  and  with  Shakspere."  The 
great  difficulty  in  the  acceptance  of  all  the 
solutions  and  interpretations  now  before 
the  public  is  the  improbability  of  the 
supposed  relationship  between  the  three 
persons  concerned.  Would  Shakespeare, 
even  in  "sugred  sonnets,"  dare  urge  a  young 
peer  to  marry  against  his  will,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  procreation,  because  his  son 
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would  verify  the  poet's  verse  and  perpetuate 
his  own  and  his  mother's  beauty  ? 

Two  recorded  events  in  the  life  of  Shake- 
speare's youngest  brother  Edinund  seem  to 
me  to  have  a  certain  bearing  on  the  subject, 
'and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  they  have  not  been 
previously  noticed  in  this  relationship  and 
may  be  suggestive. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  S  topes,  in  her  articles  on 
'  Shakespeare's  Family '  in  the  Genealogical 
Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  160,  notes  :— 

"  Edmund,  the  youngest  child  of  John  and  Mary 
Shakespeare,  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  who 
followed  his  eldest  brother  to  London.  He  also 
chose  the  stage  as  a  profession,  but  we  never  hear 
of  any  success.  From  London  registers  we  know 
that  on  12  August.  1607,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles, 
Cripplegate,  was  buried  '  Edward,  the  base-born 
son  of  Edward  Shakespeare,  Player,'  and  that  on 
31  December  of  the  same  year  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Saviour,  Southwark,  '  Edmund 
Shakespeare,  Player,'  '  with  a  forenoon  knell  of  the 
Great  Bell.'  The  poet  paid  every  honour  he  could 
to  his  brother." 

Edmund  was  baptized  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
3  May,  1580 ;  he  was  sixteen  years  younger 
than  his  brother  William,  and  was  only 
twenty-seven  years  of  age  when  he  died.  The 
first  mention  of  the  sonnets  is  by  Francis 
Meres,  M.A.,  in  1598,  and  they  were  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Thorpe  in  1609.  Thus, 
presumably,  most  of  the  sonnets  were  written 
during  Edmund's  sojourn  in  London.  A 
dominant  factor  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
sonnets  was  the  death  of  Hamnet,  Shake- 
speare's only  son,  who  was  buried  11  August, 
1596.  How  else  can  be  explained  the  heir- 
hunger,  the  passionate,  pathetic  pleading  of 
the  poet  to  a  younger  man,  who  is  handsome, 
and  whom  he  dearly  loves,  to  marry  and  beget 
an  heir,  that  so  the  family  name  and  fame 
might  be  perpetuated  ?  Shakespeare's  last 
chance  of  a  direct  heir  was  gone  ;  hope  for  a 
collateral  still  lingered,  and  so  the  saving  of 
the  succession,  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind, 
became  the  theme  of  the  earlier  sonnets, 
which  he  addressed  to  his  "  private  friends." 
The  concluding  couplets  of  many  ring  clear 
the  charge : — 

But  if  thou  live,  remember'd  not  to  be, 
Die  single,  and  thy  image  dies  with  thee. — iii. 
Be  not  self-willed,  for  thou  art  much  too  fair 
To  be  death's  conquest,  and  make  worms  thine 

heir. — vi. 

So  thou  thyself  outgoing  in  thy  noon, 
Unlook'd  on  diest  unless  thou  get  a  son. — vii. 
Make  thee  another  self  for  love  of  me 
That  beauty  still  may  live  in  thine  or  thee.— x. 
She  carved  thee  for  her  seal,  and  meant  thereby 
Thou  should  print  more,  nor  let  that  copy  die. 

xi. 

O  !  none  but  unthrifts.    Dear  my  love,  you  know 
You  had  a  father  :  let  your  son  say  so.— xiii. 


But  were  some  child  of  yours  alive  that  time, 
You  should  live  twice — in  it  and  in  my  rhyme. 

xvii. 

The  sequel  is  told  in  that  extract  from  a 
London  register,  and,  I  believe,  in  the  sonnets. 
What  year  the  liaison  took  place  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  ;  but  if  the  sonnet  included 
in  '  The  Passionate  Pilgrim '  by  Jaggard, 

Two  loves  I  have,  of  comfort  and  despair, 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still : 
The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair, 
The  worser  spirit  a  woman  coloured  ill, — cxliv. 

be  any  indication,  it  must  have  taken  place 
in  1599  or  before. 

Sonnets  xxxv.,  xl.,  xli.,  xcv.,  xcvi.,  cxx., 
cxxi.  all  seem  to  contain  Shakespeare's 
chiding  condemnation,  with  an  underlying 
feeling  of  forgiveness  and  apology  for  the 
brother  who  had  waywardly  chosen  a  mis- 
tress in  lieu  of  a  wife.  The  pain  of  separa- 
tion, the  corroding  sorrow  for  a  faulty 
relationship,  for  a  broken  companionship, 
are  told  in  the  subtle  erotics  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan sonnet.  "The  true  motto  for  the 
first  group  of  sonnets,"  says  F.  J.  Furnivall 
in  his  introduction  to  '  The  Leopold,'  "  is  to  be 
seen  in  David's  words,  '  I  am  distrest  for 
thee,  my  brother  Jonathan  ;  very  pleasant 
hast  thou  been  unto  me.  Thy  love  to  me 
was  wonderful,  passing  the  love  of  woman.' " 
Such  a  motto  would  bear  out  to  the  letter  my 
contention.  The  solution  of  the  Will  sonnets 
is  somewhat  simplified.  Shakespeare  puns 
for  his  brother  on  his  own  home  name  Will : 

Make  but  my  name  thy  love,  and  love  that  still, 
And  then  thou  lovest  me,  for  my  name  is  Will. 

Edmund's  soliloquy  on  bastardy,  '  Lear,' 
Act  I.  sc.  ii.,  published  1607,  has  a  peculiar 
significance,  written  as  it  was  at  an  approxi- 
mate time,  and  Shakespeare— clumsily  one 
would  think — identifies  the  character  with  his 
brother  by  the  usage  of  his  name.  Other 
considerations  present  themselves,  but  I  must 
refrain  for  the  present.  As  one  thinks  of  the 
many  unavailing  efforts  to  interpret  these 
sphinx-like  sonnets  the  lines  of  Theodore 
Watts-Dunton's  magnificent  poem  (slightly 
altered)  present  themselves  : — 
Shakespeare,  "struggling  with  the  years  to  tell 
The  secret  at  thy  heart  through  helpless  eyes." 

W.  A.  HENDERSON. 
Dublin.  

BISHOP  S.  WILBERFORCE. — As  I  have  been 
reading  vol.  i.  of  Canon  Ash  well's  'Life  of 
Bishop  Wilberforce '  (1879)  —  wherein  the 
bishop's  conduct  in  the  Hampden  contro- 
versy leaves  a  slightly  unpleasant  flavour  on 
the  mental  palate — I  should  like  to  place  on 
record  two  anecdotes  of  him  which  I  heard 
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while  practising  in  Alverstpke  and  Gosport 
a  few  years  ago,  and  which  are  entirely 
authentic,  being  told  me  in  the  one  instance 
by  an  old  gentleman,  a  friend  of  the  subject 
of  the  first  story,  and  in  the  second  by  one  of 
the  ladies  to  whom  the  incident  occurred.  As 
both  stories  are  entirely  to  the  bishop's 
credit,  and  show  what  an  excellent  clergy- 
man and  kind  man  he  was,  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  placed  on  permanent  record  in 
your  pages.  That  they  are  recollected  only 
shows  the  deep  impression  he  left  behind 
him  after  but  five  years'  pastorate.  In  fact, 
his  ministry  was  a  revelation  to  that  day 
and  locality. 

1.  A  Gosport  tradesman  (an  auctioneer,  I 
fancy)  had  cast  off  his  only  daughter,  who 
had  married  against  his  wishes.     He  refused 
to  forgive  her,  to  see  her,  or  to  relax  to  her 
in  any   way.     In  her  distress  she  went  to 
Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  the  rector  of  Alver- 
stoke,  for  help  and  advice.     He  heard  her 
story,   reproved   her  for  marrying    without 
her    father's    consent,   but    promised   to  do 
what  he  could  to  soften  him.      Accordingly 
in  a  few  days  the  father  got  a  note  from 
the  archdeacon,  requesting  him  to  call  at  the 
rectory  to  see  him.     After  a  little  chat  the 
archdeacon  asked   him  abruptly  if  he  ever 
said  the  Lord's  Prayer.    The  man,  astonished, 
replied,   O   yes  ;   he  frequently  said  it  both 
at    church    and    at    home.      '•  Then,"    said 
Wilberforce,  sternly,  "  I  forbid  you  to  say  it 
in  future  on  the  peril  of  your  soul.    You  are 
daily  asking  God  to  forgive  you  your  sins  as 
you  have  forgiven  your  daughter's,  and,  as 
your  clergyman,  I  forbid  you  to  call  down 
such  daily  vengeance  on   your  head.      You 
must  never  say  that  prayer  again  until  you 
have  forgiven   your  daughter."     In  a  little 
while,  with   such   straight   talking   as    this, 
he  had  brought  to  his  knees  the  man,  who 
finally  promised  to  forgive  his  erring  daughter 
entirely.       When     this     was    accomplished 
Wilberforce  rang  the  bell,  gave  an  order  to 
the  servant,  and  in  a  moment  the  unhappy 
woman,  who   was  awaiting  in  an  adjoining 
room  the  result  of  the  interview,  was  shown 
in,  and  the  archdeacon  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  two  entirely  united    in    mutual 
forgiveness. 

2.  Three    maiden    ladies    in    Alverstoke, 
among  the  excellent  of  the  earth  in  all  ways, 
though  not  rich,   had   followed   Archdeacon 
Wilberforce's  teaching  during  his  short  stay 
as  their  rector  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
profit.     They  had   besides  acted   as  district 
visitors  under  his  supervision  and  that  of  his 
clergy.    Ten  or  more  years  after  he  had  left 
the  rectory  they  happened  to  be  in  Oxford 


on  a  little  tour,  and  they  heard  by  chance 
that  their  dear  old  rector,  now  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  was  preaching  next  day —I  think  at 
St.  Mary's.  Of  course  they  must  go  and  hear 
him ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  'arrived  only 
just  before  the  commencement  of  the  service, 
when  the  church  was  quite  full  and  they 
could  obtain  no  seats.  As  they  were  turning 
disappointedly  away  the  bishop  drove  up 
and  got  out  of  his  carriage  to  enter  the 
church.  In  a  moment  he  saw  them,  recog- 
nized them,  and,  turning  to  the  apparitor, 
said,  "  Find  these  ladies,  who  are  my  friends, 
good  seats  as  near  the  pulpit  as  possible  "  ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  to  their  inexpressible 
gratification  and  pleasure,  they  were  ushered 
into  the  stalls  of  some  dignitaries  or  otjier, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  once  more  hearing 
Dr.  Wilberforce  preach. 

On  a  later  occasion  two  of  them  were  in 
London,  and  they  saw  "the  dear  bishop"  on 
the  other  side  of  a  very  crowded  street — 
either  Oxford  Street  or  Regent  Street,  I  think. 
At  the  same  moment  he  recognized  them,  and 
came  hurrying  across  the  busy  thoroughfare 
to  have  a  few  words  with  them  about  "  happy 
old  Alverstoke  days."  Needless  to  say  they 
felt  their  previous  loyal  affection  to  Bishop 
Wilberforce  strengthened  a  thousandfold  at 
such  genuine  Christian  courtesy  on  the  part 
of  so  important  an  ecclesiastic  and  statesman 
as  he  then  was. 

I  guarantee  both  the  above  anecdotes  to  be 
absolutely  genuine  and  authentic. 

WILLIAM  SYKES,  M.D.,  F.S  A. 

LORD'S  PRAYER  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 
—The  following  fifteenth -century  English 
version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  seems  to  be  of 
sufficient-interest  to  be  recorded  in  '  N.  &  Q.': 

"  Pater  Noster  that  art  in  hevenys  halwyd  be 
thi  name  Come  to  us  thi  kyngdom  Bedo  thi  wyll 
as  in  heven  so  in  erthe  Oure  every  day  bred  gyve 
us  to-day  And  Fadyr  Fadyr  [sic]  forgyve  us  oure 
dettys  as  we  forgeve  our  dettours  And  Fadyr  lede 
us  in  to  no  temptacyon  but  delyver  us  of  evyl." 

A.  R.  MALDEN. 

Salisbury. 

"  FERT,  FERT,  FERT."  —  Travellers  and 
tourists  in  Italy  are  often  sorely  puzzled  by 
the  words,  or  more  properly  by  the  capital 
letters,  F.  E.  R.  T.-F.  E.  R.  T.-F.  E.  R.  T., 
always  thus  repeated  three  times,  which  are 
found  on  the  rims  or  edges  of  certain  Italian 
coins,  as  well  as  on  the  collar  of  the  Order  of 
the  Annunziata,  and  sometimes  elsewhere. 

The  mysterious  monosyllable  is  said  to  be 
composed  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  words 
which  form  the  following  sentence :  "  Forti- 
tude ejus  Rhodum  tenuit "  (His  valour  pre- 
served Rhodes),  which  was  said  of  Amedeus  V. 
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of  Savoy,  in  reference  to  his  undaunted  de 
fence  of  Rhodes  against  the  assaults  of  the 
Turks  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

By  the  way,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
writers  and  printers  would  spell  the  name 
Amedeus  in  the  way  just  given,  and  not,  as 
it  is  so  commonly  and  erroneously  spelt, 
"  Amadeus,"  a  form  not  only  unknown  to  the 
house  of  Savoy,  but  also  destructive  of  the 
significance  and  etymology  of  the  name. 

But,  to  return  to  the  three  cryptic  words, 
I  may  mention  that  flippant  young  Italians, 
Florentine  "mashers,"  and  others  of  that 
kidney  occasionally  make  merry  with  a 
jocular  interpretation  of  the  four  letters 
composing  them,  which  they  will  gravely 
tell  the  inquiring  stranger  mean  nothing  else 
than  "  Femina  erit  ruina  tua  "  (A  woman 
shall  be  thy  ruin)— a  drollery  akin  to  that  of 
the  London  alderman  who,  being  asked  by  a 
lady  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  letters 
S.P.Q.R.,  which  figured  conspicuously  at  a 
civic  entertainment,  promptly  replied,  "  Oh, 
madam,  that 's  the  short  for  small  profits  and 
quick  returns."  PATRICK  MAXWELL. 

Bath. 

" CINQUE  PACE  AND  MEASURES."  —  "It  is 
only  in  dauncing  the  cinque  pace  and  mea- 
sures, that  men  stand  [?]  numbring  their 
paces "  ('  Life  of  St.  Elizabeth,'  by  H.  A. 
[Henry  Hawkins],  sine  loco,  1632).  For 
"  cinque  pace,"  cf.  the  '  N.E  D.'  L.  L.  K. 

CHICAGO  :  ITS  ETYMOLOGY. — The  late  Canon 
Taylor,  in  his  '  N»mes  and  their  Histories,' 
states  that  Chicago  was  so  called  "  because 
frequented  by  skunks  (cikak,  plural  cika- 
kong)."  This  is  hardly  satisfactory.  He  does 
not  specify  to  what  language  cikakong  be- 
longs, and  he  makes  a  serious  error  in  describ- 
ing it  as  "  plural."  The  Odjibwa  -ong,  Cree 
-ok,  is  the  termination  of  the  locative  singular. 
Odjibwa  cikak,  Cree  chikak  or  sikak,  means 
"skunk."  while  Odjibwa  Cikakong,  Cree 
Chikakok,  literally  "  at  the  place  of  the 
skunk,"  denotes  the  city  of  Chicago.  These 
words  cikak,  sikak,  bear  much  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  Abenaki  form  "  skunk"  that  Scotch 
drucken  bears  to  English  drunken  — i.e.,  the 
difference  is  dialectal,  and  consists  chiefly  in 
the  loss  of  the  nasal.  The  forms  without  the 
nasal  have  yielded  English  seecawk,  a  synonym 
for  "  skunk "  little  known  to  the  general 
reader,  but  employed  by  many  naturalists, 
and  to  be  found  in  all  the  larger  English  dic- 
tionaries. JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

CARTERET  STREET,  WESTMINSTER.  —  The 
origin  of  this  name  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  accounted  for  by  any  Westminster  topo- 


grapher. The  Rev.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  the 
historian  of  St.  Margaret's,  and  Mr.  J.  E. 
Smith,  the  historian  of  St.  John's,  are  both 
silent  with  regard  to  it.  It  is  a  small  and 
unimportant  street,  and  no  one  has  probably 
thought  its  history  worth  investigating.  We 
first  hear  of  it  in  Hatton's  '  New  View  of 
London,'  1708,  when  it  is  described  as  "a  new 
street  by  Park  Street  on  the  N.  side  of  Tuthil 
Street."  Later  on  it  was  frequently  cor- 
rupted into  Cartwright  Street,  under  which 
designation  it  figures  in  such  an  important 
compilation  as  Horwood's  map,  as  well  as 
in  Lockie's  'Topography  of  London.'  One's 
first  disposition  would  be  to  connect  the 
street  with  the  distinguished  family  of 
Carteret,  and  especially  with  that  eminent 
Cavalier  Sir  George  Carteret,  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  the 
friend  and  patron  of  Samuel  Pepys,  and  the 
great-grandfather  of  the  celebrated  states- 
man of  George  II. 's  days.  After  searching 
every  available  source  of  information,  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  any  connexion 
between  this  family  and  the  district  in  which 
the  street  is  situated.  But  I  now  think  the 
name  may  have  had  a  somewhat  lowlier 
origin.  In  the  Ancestor,  part  3,  October, 
p.  63,  there  is  the  entry  of  a  Chancery  suit 
in  which,  under  date  15  June,  1646,  William 
Cartrett,  of  Westminster,  co.  Middlesex, 
brewer,  filed  a  bill  of  complaint  against  Peter 
Cooke  (a  near  neighbour  of  the  complainant), 
Sense  his  wife,  and  Edward  Bond,  concerning 
water  supplied  to  the  complainant  for  brew- 
ing. I  think  it  possible  therefore  that 
Cartrett's  brewery  may  have  stood  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  street,  and  that  the  latter  may 
have  derived  its  name  from  it.  At  any  rate, 
the  fact  which  I  have  recorded  may  afford  a 
clue  for  further  local  investigation. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to  them 
direct. 

CIRCUMFLEX  ACCENT.— What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  circumflex  still  frequently  used  in 
French  for  thedtre  and  its  derivatives  ?  Is  it 
not  based  on  some  mistaken  analogy  1  No 
letter  is  omitted,  and  the  derivation  from 
Greek  and  Latin  seems  plain.  H.  T. 

CLAW. — Persons  of  this  name  resided  in 
Portsmouth  from  about  the  year  1804  to 
about  1817,  according  to  the  records  in 
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St.  Mary's  parish.  Where  in  England  can 
the  name  be  found  to-day  ?  The  names  of 
Trevor  and  Hill  are  associated  with  the 
family.  CHAS.  E.  SMART. 

15,  St.  James's  Terrace,  Plymouth. 

PIDDINGHOE  CHURCH,  SUSSEX.— In  this 
church,  mostly  Early  English,  with  the 
curious  round  tower,  one  of  three  in  Sussex, 
is  a  square  opening  with  a  stone  slab  in  front, 
situated  in  the  south  wal?  of  the  nave,  just 
below  the  chancel.  It  is  not  close  to  the 
altar,  and  therefore  cannot  answer  to  an 
almery  or  aumbry,  neither  is  it  a  "  slit."  Can 
any  one  suggest  the  meaning  or  original  use 
of  such  an  opening  ?  L.  M.  GIBB. 

Ramleh,  Reigate.  j 

FRENCH  POEM. — By  whom  are  these  lines  ; 
and  where  can  I  find  them  ? — 

C'est  que  je  vois  les  flots  sombres, 
Toi,  les  astres  enchant  es  ! 
C'est  que,  perdu  dans  leurs  nombres, 
Helas  !  je  compte  les  ombres, 
Quand  tu  comptes  les  clartes  ! 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

PULPIT  IN  CHAPTER-HOUSE.  —  Did  the 
chapter-house  of  a  monastery  have  a  fixed 
pulpit  or  lectern  ;  and  if  so,  in  what  part  of 
the  building  would  it  be  ?  Silvester,  the 
abbot  of  St.  Augustine's  at  Canterbury,  at  his 
death  in  1161  was  buried  in  the  chapter-house 
(capitulum),  before  the  pulpit  (anologium), 
under  a  plain  white  stone  (Thorn's  'Chro- 
nicle,' 1815)  In  another  part  of  the  same 
'  Chronicle '  (2256)  the  place  of  burial  is  said 
to  be  twelve  feet  from  the  lectern  or  reading- 
desk  (lectrinum)  towards  the  west.  The 
chapter  -  house  at  St.  Augustine's  Abbey, 
Canterbury,  was  an  oblong  building. 

ARTHUR  HUSSEY. 

Tankerton-on-Sea,  Kent. 

LATIN  LEGEND.— Can  any  one  assist  me  in 
locating  author  and  text  of  an  ancient  anec- 
dote that  lingers  in  my  memory  in  an  imper- 
fect shape?  It  was  the  story  of  a  Roman 
citizen  bequeathing  in  his  will  a  sum  of 
money  to  purchase  a  statue  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  his  native  city  ;  but  the  wording  of 
the  deed  was  so  ambiguous  that  it  never 
could  be  determined  whether  he  intended  to 
give  a  statue  with  a  golden  spear  or  a  golden 
statue  with  a  spear,  so  that  his  good  intent 
came  to  naught.  I  should  like  to  obtain  the 
Latin  text  and  the  name  of  the  would-be 
donor.  T.  S.  N. 

New  York. 

LE  BRUN.— Can  any  reader  oblige  with 
information  respecting  this  family,  its  arms 
and  motto?  I  believe  one  Nigel  le  Brun 


was  a  baron  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and 
tiad  land  in  Ireland.  Is  the  barony  extinct? 

(Mrs.)  M.  CARTER. 
35,  Mornington  Crescent,  N.W. 

'THE  WATCH.' — Can  you  kindly  tell  me 
how  I  can  find  out  if  a  piece  of  poetry  called 
'The  Watch'  is  still  in  print?  It  com- 
mences : — 

The  watch  is  used  to  tell  the  time, 

And  time  neglected  is  a  crime. 

I  believe  it  was  published  about  1843  or  1844, 
in  the  form  of  a  printed  sheet,  not  in  a  book, 
so  far  as  I  can  hear  from  the  lady  who 
remembers  it.  Any  information  on  this  will 
be  most  acceptable. 

(Miss)  L.  M.  ELLIOTT. 
Hursley,  Westwood  Road,  Southampton. 

TENNYSON  AND  HENRY  JAMES.— Tennyson's 
'Ring  '  is  dedicated  to  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Lowell, 
and  is  stated  in  the  'Life'  to  be  founded 
on  a  story  told  to  the  poet  by  him.  Lowell 
also  told  the  story  to  Henry  James,  who 
founded  upon  it*  a  prose  tale..  Can  any 
reader  of  '  N.  .&  Q.'  kindly  inform  me  what 
the  title  of  Henry  Jamea's  story  is,  and 
where  it  can  be  found  ? 

BERTRAM  L.  DYER. 

Kimberley,  S.A. 

CLERGY  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. — 
I  am  searching  for  information  about  the 
early  chaplains  of  the  East  India  Company. 
I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  one  or  other  of 
your  readers  will  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  if 
there  are  any  other  sources  of  information 
besides  these,  which  I  have  fruitlessly 
explored  :  Clark  and  Boase's  '  Reg.  Univ.  Ox.,' 
Foster's  'Alumni,'  Cooper's  'Ath.  Cantab.,' 
Wood's  'Ath.  Ox.,'  Luard's 'Cantab.  Grad.,' 
Gutch's  'Univ.  Ox.,'  Cotton's  'Fasti  Eccl. 
Hib.,'  'Oxford  Graduates."  Was  there  any 
other  means  of  obtaining  holy  orders  in  those 
days  than  the  channel  of  the  existing  univer- 
sities ?  Will  some  reader  kindly  tell  me  how 
to  obtain  particulars  of  the  following?— Henry 
Levett,  appointed  1607 ;  Esdras  Simpson, 
1609 ;  Mr.  Rogers  of  Deptford,  1614  ;  James 
Cunningham,  1614 ;  Mr.  Evans,  1614 ; 
William  Leske,  1614 ;  James  Rynd,  1617  ; 
Thomas  Friday,  1617;  Mr.  Wilson,  1617; 
Mr.  Golding,  1617. 

FRANK  PENNY,  LL.M. 

Ealing. 

AUTHOR  OF  BOOK. — Having  recently  pur- 
chased a  12mo  anonymous  volume,  '  Reasons 
for  returning  to  the  Church  of  England ' 
(Strahan  &  Co.,  1871),  I  am  sufficiently  in- 
terested in  it  to  feel  curiosity  about  its  author. 
Was  it  J.  M.  Capes?  The  catalogue  of  second- 
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hand  books  which  offered  it  for  sale  gives 
that  name  as  owned  by  the  writer.  One 
does  not  like  to  question  the  accuracy  of 
catalogues,  but  I  appeal  to  '  N".  &  Q.'  for  con- 
firmation, or  rejection,  of  the  assertion.  The 
book,  I  remember,  caused  a  flutter  in  religious 
circles  almost  equal  to  that  previously  raised 
by  Prof.  Seeley's  anonymous  'Ecce  Homo'  in 
1867.  J.  B.  McGovERN. 

[Halkett  and  Laing  state  that  John  Moore  Capes 
was  the  author.] 

ANGLO-SAXON  WORDS  FOR  BIRDS.— Is  there 
any  relationship  between  the  italicized  sylla- 
bles of  the  following  Anglo-Saxon  words  ? — 
Hyger&^a,  magpie,  kigQre  =  &  woodpecker, 
Aice-mase=a  wren,  gcec  or  jac  =  a  cuckoo. 
If  these  prefixes  are  variants  of  one  root, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  that  root  ? 

J.  H.  R. 

CORDERIUS. — Amidst  the  innumerable  sub- 
jects ventilated  and  illuminated  in  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
I  do  not  think  that  the  question  has  been 
asked,  Who  was  Corderius  1  1  can  remember 
that  in  country  grammar  schools  many  years 
ago  a  first  book  was  put  in  our  hands 
entitled  '  The  Colloquies  of  Corderius,'  usually 
called  '  Cordery.'  The  Latin  was  placed  on 
one  side  of  the  pages,  and  the  English  trans- 
lation on  the  other,  concealed  by  a  slip  of 
paper  when  in  class. 

Who  was  Corderius  ?  When  did  he  flourish, 
and  in  what  country  ?  for  I  am  unable  to 
discover  anything  of  his  history. 

In  'The  Antiquary,'  the  probable  date  of 
which  is  1794,  there  is  the  following  allusion 
to  him,  or  rather  to  his  '  Colloquies ': — 

Capt.  Mclntyre  loquitur  :  "  '  I  could  not  use 
your  books,  my  dear  uncle,'  said  the  young  soldier, 
'  that 's  true ;  and  you  will  do  well  to  provide  for 
their  being  in  better  hands.  But  don't  let  the  faults 
of  my  head  fall  on  my  heart.  1  would  not  part  with 
a  Cordery  that  belonged  to  an  old  friend,  to  get  a 
set  of  horses  like  Lord  Glenallan's ' "  (chap,  xxxix.). 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

[Corderius  was  the  latinized  form  of  the  name 
of  Mathurin  Cordier  (1478-1564),  a  native  of  Nor- 
mandy. There  is  a  short  notice  of  him  in  vol.  vi. 
of  the  ninth  edition  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,'  and  the  article  on  Shakespeare  (vol.  xxi. 
p.  751)  states  that  the  'Colloquies'  was  the  most 
popular  Latin  manual  in  the  schools  of  Shakespeare's 
day.  Consult  also  Lowndes's  '  Bibliographer's 
Manual,'  ed.  1858,  p.  523.] 

CHARLES  V.'s  PORTRAIT.— A  fine  woodcut 
portrait  of  Charles  V.,  made  during  his 
lifetime,  and  adorning  the  title-page  of 
Capella's  'Roman  Chronicle,'  translated  by 
Eppendorf,  which  appeared  at  Strasburg  in 
1536,  shows  the  young  emperor  in  half-length, 
covered  with  a  berretta,  and  wearing  round 


the  neck  a  chain  from  which  a  little  lamb 
hangs  down.  Could  one  of  your  heraldic 
correspondents  state  whether  this  figure 
of  a  lamb,  hanging  on  a  chain,  symbolizes 
or  depicts  a  certain  distinguished  order 
(as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  Golden  Fleece) 
with  which  Charles  V.  was  invested?  1 
may  add  that  this  woodcut  portrait,  which 
represents  the  emperor's  characteristic  fea- 
tures with  perfect  art,  is  ascribed  to  Hans 
Sebald  Beham,  a  well-known  pupil  of  Diirer, 
who  flourished  from  1500  till  1550,  and  left 
about  300  woodcut  drawings.  H.  KREBS. 

"By  GAR."— "By  gar"  is  frequently  used 
in  'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  by  Dr. 
Caius,  the  French  physician,  as  an  adjuration 
(for  instance,  Act  III.  sc.  iii.).  What  is  the 
correct  derivation  of  "gar"?  Is  it  right  to 
explain  it  as  a  (corrupt)  pronunciation  of  the 
word  God  ?  INQUIRER. 

[Schmidt's  'Shakespeare  Lexicon'  gives  it  — 
rightly,  we  think — as=By  God.  Dyce's  *  Glossary ' 
leaves  it  unmentioned.] 

POCOCK  OF  CHIEVELEY,  BERKS.— Where  can 
I  find  or  obtain  a  pedigree  of  the  Pocock 
family  of  Chieveley,  Berks  ?  Thomas  Bucke- 
ridge,  of  Basildon,  in  the  same  county,  mar- 
ried (1608)  Elizabeth,  a  da'ughter  of  John 
Pocock,  of  Bradley,  in  Chieveley  parish ;  and 
Dorothy,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Eliza- 
beth Buckeridge,  married  a  Mr.  Pocock,  whose 
Christian  name  I  cannot  find.  Is  the  pedigree 
of  Pocock  referred  to  in  Marshall's  '  Index ' 
(from  1160,  lithograph  circa  1840,  folio)  that 
of  the  Chieveley  family?  There  is  no  copy 
of  this  at  the  British  Museum. 

ARTHUR  STEPHENS  DYER. 

28,  Leamington  Road  Villas,  W. 

"PEACE,  RETRENCHMENT,  AND  REFORM." — 
What  is  the  earliest  recorded  use  of  this 
phrase  as  an  English  party  watchword?  Pepys 
has  a  reference  to  "  Reformation  and  Reduce- 
ment";  but  the  precise  policy  indicated 
seems  to  have  been  claimed  as  their  own  by 
the  Whigs  in  the  earlier  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  a  letter  of  Princess 
Lie.ven,  dated  "Richmond,  November,  1830," 
it  is  said  :  "  Lord  Grey  in  his  first  interview 
[with  William  IV.]  laid  down  the  principles 
of  his  policy  :  (1)  Maintenance  of  Peace  ;  (2) 
Economy  ;  (3)  Moderate  Parliamentary  Re- 
form "  ('  Letters  of  Dorothea,  Princess  Lieven,' 
p.  411).  POLITICIAN. 

CHINESE  JUNK.  —  In  Walford's  '  Old  and 
New  London'  (vol.  iii.  290)  an  amusing  de- 
scription of  the  vessel,  by  Charles  Dickens, 
is  quoted.  In  what  book  or  publication  did 
this  appear  ?  The  j  unk  arrived  in  the  Thames 
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in  1848,  lay  off  Blackwall,  and  in  the  season 
was  brought  up  above  Waterloo  Bridge.  Can 
any  reader  say  what  became  of  this  curious 
vessel  1  A  little  pamphlet  bought  on  board 
states  that  the  vessel  was  named  the  Keying, 
was  built  of  teak,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
nearly  a  hundred  years  old.  The  yellow 
paper-covered  booklet,  "sold  only  on  board," 
affords  a  good  description  of  the  vessel  and 
an  interesting  account  of  the  voyage  from 
Canton  to  London.  I.  C.  GOULD. 

[Most  of  the  information  you  seek  is  supplied 
6th  S.  ix.  198.] 


PHILIP  JAMES  BAILEY. 
(9th  S.  x.  242,  291.) 

IT  is  well  that '  N.  &  Q.'  should  commemo- 
rate, as  MR.  JOHN  C.  FRANCIS  has  done,  the 
death  of  Philip  James  Bailey.  The  Midlands  of 
England  have  produced  Shakespeare,  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  George  Eliot,  all  of  kindred 
distinction   in   their   way,   and   Nottingham 
has  given  us  Kirke  White  and  Philip  James 
Bailey,  of  national  promise.    Early  death  in 
White's  case  aad   lack  of  concentration  in 
Bailey's  prevented  them  from  attaining  high 
places  in  the  kingdom  of  poetry.    I  do  not  re- 
member any  town  which  has  given  us  a  writer 
so  remarkable  as  the  author  of  '  Festus.'  The 
following  lines  are  worth  citing,  as  showing 
whence,  possibly,  Macaulay  acquired  his  con- 
ception of  the  New  Zealand  traveller,  which 
he  made  famous  in  his  fascinating  way  : — 
Meanwhile  the  Arts,  in  second  infancy, 
Rise  in  some  distant  clime,  and  then,  perchance, 
Some  bold  adventurer,  fill'd  with  golden  dreams, 
Steering  his  bark  through  trackless  solitudes, 
Where,  to  his  wondering  thoughts,  no  daring  prow 
Hath  ever  plough'd  before,— espies  the  cliffs 
Of  fallen  Albion.— To  the  land  unknown 
He  journeys  joyful ;  and  perhaps  descries 
Some  vestige  of  her  ancient  stateliness : 
Then  he,  with  vain  conjecture,  tills  his  mind 
Of  the  unheard-of  race,  which  had  arrived 
At  science  in  that  solitary  nook, 
Far  from  the  civil  world  ;  and  sagely  sighs 
And  moralizes  on  the  state  of  man. 

As  Macaulay  read  "Catnach,"  he  no  doubt 
read  '  Festus.' 

The  late  Eric  Mackay  wrote  a  small  book  to 
show  that  Tennyson  founded  his  'Columbus' 
on  a  previous  poem  of  the  same  name  by  the 
late  Joseph  Ellis  (brother  of  Sir  Whittaker 
Ellis).  Joseph  Ellis  sent  his  poem  to 
Tennyson  two  years  before  the  poem  of  the 
Poet  Laureate  appeared.  In  Tennyson's  the 
conception  —  but  not  the  execution  —  was 
changed.  Tennyson  made  Columbus  a  coarse, 
roistering  captain  ;  Ellis  made  him  a  gentle- 


man. Ellis  could  not  have  written  Tenny- 
son's poems,  but  he  wrote  a  better '  Columbus.' 
I  care  very  little  for  the  plagiaries  which 
rest  on  conjecture — seldom  true,  and  when 
untrue  they  are  libellous,  since  they  impute 
theft  where  none  has  been  committed.  But 
in  coincidence  of  ideas  I  believe ;  and  when 
a  man  like  Philip  James  Bailey  precedes  a 
great  contemporary  in  a  remarkable  concep- 
tion, the  coincidence  denotes  similarity  of 
genius  in  that  respect.  In  the  quotation  I 
send  you  Bailey  is  entitled  to  that  distinction 
and  honour.  G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 

Probably  the  least  known  of  Philip  James 
Bailey's  publications  is  his  privately  printed 
pamphlet  entitled  '  Causa  Britannica  :  a  Poem 
in  Latin  Hexameters,  with  English  Para- 
phrase in  Free  Heroic  Verse.'  This  was 
printed  at  Ilfracombe,  and  comprised  alto- 
gether only  eleven  octavo  pages  of  print.  It 
bears  no  date.  This,  however,  is  determined 
by  a  letter  in  mv  possession,  written  by  the 
author  of  'FestusT  to  his  friend  Mr.  Ford.  It 
is  dated  from  "5  Pierrepont  Street,  Bath, 
Novr.  30/83."  The  address"  was  only  tem- 
porary. Mr.  Bailey  wrote  : — 

"  Some  time  iri  August  last  I  sent  to  you  by  Book 
Post  a  little  poem  of  mine  I  had  printed  privately, 
called  '  Causa  Britannica,'  the  Latin  Hexameters, 
with  English  paraphrase.  As  I  have  not  heard 
from  you,  in  relation  to  it,  I  think  it  possibly  may 
have  miscarried  in  the  post.  Should  such  be  the 
case,  and  you  have  not  received  the  copy  intended 
for  you,  and  which  was  dispatched  along  with 
others  to  Marston  and  various  friends,  it  will  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  forward  another  copy  to  you  ; 
as  I  am  as  desirous  that  you  should  see  it  as  any 
one." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  '  Causa  Britannica 
was  prinfed  during  the  August  of  1883. 
Copies  are  very  rare.  There  is  one  in  the 
Bailey  Collection  at  the  Nottingham  Public 
Reference  Library,  but  there  is  not  in  the 
British  Museum.  I  possess  the  Ford  copy. 

Bailey's  library  has  been  dispersed.  The 
Glasgow  University  Library  ;  the  Brom- 
ley House  Subscription  Library,  Notting- 
ham ;  the  Free  Public  Library,  Nottingham  ; 
and  the  People's  Hall,  Nottingham,  received 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  collection.  The 
Bromley  House  share  is  to  constitute  "The 
Philip  James  Bailey  Collection." 

J.  POTTER  BRISCOE. 

Nottingham. 

In  the  '  Ptomantic  School '  (pub.  1833)  Heine 
says  (Fleishman's  translation) : — 

"The  poet  is,  on  a  small  scale,  but  the  imitator 
of  the  Creator,  and  also  resembles  God  in  creating 
his  characters  after  his  image." 

Bailey  writes  : — 
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The  more 

We  feel  of  poesie  we  become  like  God, 
In  love  and  power  creative ;  undermakers. 

In  Schiller's  '  Wallen  stein  '  Gordon  says  : 
"  Oft  kommt  ein  niitzlich  Wort  aus  schlechtem 
Munde";  which  may  have  suggested  Bailey's 
line — 

The  worst  of  men  may  give  the  best  advice. 
Rossetti's  sonnet,  '  Heart's  Compass,' 

Sometimes  thou  seemest  not  as  thyself  alone, 
But  as  the  meaning  of  all  things  that  are, 

is    probably    a    conscious    reminiscence   of 

Bailey's 

I  loved  her  for  that  she  was  beautiful, 
And  that  to  me  she  seemed  to  be  all  nature 
And  all  varieties  of  things  in  one. 

And  this  in  turn  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence 

of  Meleager's  IlavTa  8'  €K€6vos  e/ioi  (^avTa^erai, 

in  'Anth.  Pal.,' xii.  106. 
Perhaps  Bailey's  line, 
Who  never  doubted  never  half  believed, 

suggested  Tennyson's  more  famous  dictum — 
There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

The   resemblance  is  more  likely  fortuitous 
between  Bailey's 

Poets  are  all  who  love  and  feel  great  truths 
And  tell  them ;  and  the  truth  of  truths  is  love, 
and  Matthew  Arnold's 

Charm  is  the  glory  that  makes 
Song  of  the  poet  divine  ; 
Love  is  the  fountain  of  charm. 

Bailey  wrote — 

Worthy  books 

Are  not  companions  ;  they  are  solitudes  ; 
We  lose  ourselves  in  them  and  all  our  cares. 

Mrs.  Browning  expresses  a  similar  idea  thus— 

When 

We  gloriously  forget  ourselves  and  plunge 
Soul-forward,  headlong,  into  a  book  s  profound, 
Impassioned  for  its  beauty  and  salt  of  truth— 
'Tis  then  we  get  the  right  good  from  a  book. 
Bailey  writes — 

Friendship  hath  passed  me  like  a  ship  at  sea ; 
Longfellow,  in  his  '  Elizabeth,'— 

Ships  that  pass  in  the  night  and  speak  each  other 

in  passing, 
Only  a  signal  shown  and  a  distant  voice   in  the 

darkness ; 
So  on  the  ocean  of  life  we   pass  and  speak  one 

another, 
Only  a  look  and  a  voice,  then  darkness  again  and 

a  silence. 

Bailey's 

True  fiction  hath  a  higher  end,  and  scope 
Wider  than  fact, 


is,  of  course,  merely  an  endorsement  of  Aris- 


'Reisebilder,  Italia,'  vii.,  and  Matthew  Arnold's 
'Essays,' ii.  21.        JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

ANALOGOUS  TITLES  OF  BOOKS  (9th  S.  ix.  468, 
513). — As  to  whether  the  English  law  of  copy- 
right includes  the  titles  of  books,  Mr.  Justice 
(later  Lord  Justice)  Chitty  in  1886  laid  down 
the  law  thus  :  "  It  is  clear  that  the  mere 
taking  of  a  title  consisting  simply  of  two 
ordinary  words  of  the  English  language 
would  not  be  an  infringement  of  copyright." 
This  was  in  Schove  v.  Schminke  in  the  'Law 
Reports,'  33  Chancery  Division,  p.  546.  The 
question  here  was  as  to  the  use  of  the  title 
'Castle  Album,'  which  was  applied  by  the 
plaintiff  to  an  album  published  by  himself, 
and  appeared  also  on  an  album  sold  by  the 
defendant.  Before  this,  in  1881,  Lord  Justice 
James  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  but  did  not 
decide,  "  that  there  cannot  in  general  be  any 
copyright  in  the  title  or  name  of  a  book " ; 
and  he  said  that  he  understood  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  (Sir  George  Jessel)  to  have  expressed 
the  same  opinion.  This  was  in  Dicks  v. 
Yates,  '  Law  Reports,'  18  Chancery  Division, 
p.  76.  SERO. 

BUNG  AY  (9th  S.  x.  185,  273).— COL.  PRIDE  AUX 
is  right  in  saying  that  I  had  not  seen  PROF. 
SKEAT'S  '  Place  -  Names  of  Cambridgeshire ' 
when  I  wrote  the  note  at  the  first  of  the 
above  references.  The  supposed  French 
origin  of  Bungay  (bon,  gue)  is  taken  from  the 
last  edition  of  the  late  Canon  Isaac  Taylor's 
'Names  and  their  Histories.'  That  writer 
was,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  one  of  the  last 
to  indulge  in  reckless  guessing,  so  that  per- 
haps PROF.  SKEAT  will  acknowledge  that  he 
was  somewhat  "  reckless "  in  using  that 
expression.  But  there  are  times  when  even 
bomis  dormitat  Homerus,  and  this  may  be 
such  a  case.  The  earliest  use  of  gu6  givfen 
by  Littre  is  from  Flechier  in  the  '  Histoire  de 
Theodose  le  Grand,'  which  appeared  at  Paris 
in  1679.  The  old  Proven9al  forms  were  ga, 
gah,  or  gua,  all  which  would  have  the  same 
sound  ;  out,  of  course,  if  an  English  place  ob- 
tained its  name  in  Norman  times  it  would  have 
the  Norman  form.  So  I  think  I  may  use  the 
modern  French  word  in  reference  to  PROF. 
SKEAT'S  derivation  of  Bungay,  and  exclaim, 
"O  gue  !"  in  which  gue  does  not  mean  ford. 
What  to  think  of  DR.  CHARNOCK'S  suggestion 
I  do  not  know.  The  early  history  of  the 
place  is  required.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

BLACK  MALIBRAN  (9th  S.  ix.  367,  390,  494 ; 
x.  36, 193). — I  feel  sorry  that  no  one  has  come 
forward  with  a  few  particulars  concerning 
this  once  famous  concert  singer.  As  the 
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lady  in  question  lived  before  my  time  any 
remarks  I  could  make  would  be  only  of  the 
second-hand  or  hearsay  order.  If  I  knew 
her  real  (not  her  theatrical)  name  I  could 
soon  trace  out  a  short  biography.  The  so- 
called  or  self-styled  Black  Malibran,  a  hand- 
some negress,  black  as  ebony  (in  no  way 
related  to  Madame  Malibran  de  Beriot),  came 
to  this  country  from  the  United  States, 
where  she  had  already  made  her  mark, 
about  the  year  1836,  though  I  cannot  fix  the 
date.  Having  a  very  lovely  voice,  like  many 
negresses  (though  to  say  she  was  in  any  way 
either  the  equal  or  rival  of  Madame  Malibran 
would  be  only  talking  "moonshine"),  she 
made  an  immediate  success,  and  during 
the  forties  and  fifties  was  always  sure  of 
applause  at  Vauxhall,  Cremorne,  Highbury 
Barn,  Surrey  Gardens,  <kc.,  to  say  nothing 
of  provincial  concert-rooms  :  but  I  do  not 
think  she  ever  achieved  much  success  as  an 
operatic  singer.  Her  latest  appearances  in 
public  were,  I  have  been  informed,  at  the 
Oxford  and  Canterbury  during  the  early 
sixties.  As  I  write  only  from  shadowy  recol- 
lections of  what  I  have  been  told,  I  shall  be 
only  tco  ready  to  confess  myself  all  in  the 
wrong  should  any  correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
chance  to  know  more  about  the  subject  than 
myself.  HERBERT  B.  CLAYTON. 

39,  Renfrew  Road,  Lower  Kennington  Lane. 

REFERENCES  WANTED  (9th  S.  x.  268).— No.  3 
is  undoubtedly  a  translation  from  Goethe, 
and  far  more  touching  and  melodious  _than 
Carlyle's  rendering  given  in '  Wilhelm  Meister.' 
I  give  both  translations  : — 

Who  ne'er  his  bread  in  sorrow  ate, 

Who  never  through  the  long  midnight  hours, 

Weeping,  upon  his  bed  has  sat, 

He  knows  ye  not,  ye  heavenly  powers. 

Translator  unknown. 
Who  never  eat  his  bread  in  sorrow, 
Who  never  spent  the  darksome  hours 
Weeping  and  watching  for  the  morrow, 
He  knows  ye  not,  ye  gloomy  powers. 

Carlyle's  translation  in  '  Wilhelm  Meister.' 

I  cannot  say  which  is  the  more  correct  trans- 
lation, but  the  former  possesses  a  spirituality 
which  that  of  Carlyle  lacks. 

HARRIETT  MC!LQUHAM. 

No.  4,  "Measure  thy  life,"  &c.,  and  No.  5, 
"  Here,  and  here  alone,"  are  from  Harriet 
Eleanor  Hamilton  King's  '  The  Disciples  : 
Ugo  Bassi  III.'  JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

9,  Tavistock  Place,  W.C. 

DREAM-LORE  (9th  S.  x.  269).— As,  the  only 
definite  authority  upon  the  subject  must 
perforce  remain  uncommunicative,  the  ques- 
tion "  At  what  age  does  a  voung  child  begin 
to  dream?"  continues  to  be  somewhat  or  a 


poser.  But  if  infantile  sighs  and  murmu rings 
are  trustworthy  indications,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  a  certain  little  four-year-old  of  my 
acquaintance  offers  a  clue  to  the  period  in 
his  own  fragile  person.  Students  of  babyhood 
must  be  pretty  well  agreed  that  very  young 
children  do  indulge  in  dreams.  But  how 
early  in  life?  There 's  the  rub,  again. 

CECIL  CLARKE. 

WATSON  OF  BARRASBRIDGE,  NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TYNE  (9th  S.  ix.  388;  x.  177,  237,  272).— I 
suggest  a  reference  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  Archdeacon  de  Winton,  of 
Colombo,  who  is  at  present,  I  believe, 
administering  the  -ordinary  affairs  of  the 
diocese,  will  be  able  to  find  out  if  the 
burial  in  question  took  place  at  any  of  the 
stations  then  garrisoned  by  British  troops  in 
the  island  of  Ceylon.  Until  about  1820  the 
British  in  Ceylon  made  use  of  the  old  Dutch 
Government  churches  for  their  services,  and 
the  old  Dutch  burial-grounds  for  their  ceme- 
teries. After  that  date  a  new  British  burial- 
ground  was  set  apart  for  use  at  Colombo ; 
but  it  is  possible  and  probable  that  at  some 
of  the  smaller  up-country  stations  where  there 
were  detachments,  such  as  Jaffna,  Matara, 
Point  de  Galle,  Trincomalee,  and  others,  the 
old  Dutch  churches  and  churchyards  were 
still  in  British  use  in  1824.  Jaffna  Church 
was  certainly  so  used  as  late  as  1819,  for  in 
this  church  there  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  the  Hon.  George  Tumour,  fourth  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Winterton,  who  died  19  April, 
1819  (see  Ludovici's  'Monumental  Inscrip- 
tions'). Visitors  to  the  old  Dutch  burial- 
ground  in  the  Pettah  at  Colombo  are  sur- 
prised to  see  amongst  the  massive  monuments 
of  the  old  Dq.tch  officials  memorials  of  British 
civil  and  military  officers.  Amongst  them 
are  those  of 

John  Ewart,  M.D.,  Physician-General  to 
H.M.'s  troops  in  India,  and  Inspector-General 
of  Hospitals  in  Ceylon,  1800. 

Dugald  Campbell,  captain  88th  Regiment, 
1801. 

William  Ollen  Ranshaw,  lieutenant  65th 
Regiment,  1803. 

Major  David  Blair,  H.E.I.C.S.,  A.D.C.  to 
his  Excellency  Governor  F.  North,  1803. 

Burton  Gage  Barbirt,  colonel  H.M.'s  service, 
1803. 

John  Wilson,  colonel  H.M.'s  service,  1807. 

Anne  Young,  wife  of  Lieut,  and  Adjutant 
Young  of  the  65th  Regiment,  1803. 

There  are  also  memorials  of  several  other 
officers  of  the  19th,  51st,  65th,  and  Ceylon 
Regiments. 

When  I  visited  the  spot  two  years  ago  it 
wa.s  in  a  sadly  neglected  condition.  Possibly 
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some  old  Dutch  burial-ground  may  contain 
the  mortal  remains  of  Lieut.  C.  M.  Watson. 

FRANK  PENNY. 
34,  Woodville  Road,  Baling. 

WINE  A  RARE  ARTICLE  (9th  S.  x.  209).— 
Wine  in  England  has,  probably  from  the 
time  of  the  Roman  occupation,  been  a  com- 
modity so  scarce  as  to  place  it  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  less  fortunate  classes,  who,  if 
they  obtained  it  at  all,  must  have  done  so 
through  the  apothecary  or  from  the  monas- 
teries, principally  as  a  cordial.  But  even  the 
monks  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
long  before  their  suppression.  Fitz  Stephen, 
in  his  '  Description  of  the  City  of  London '  in 
the  twelfth  century,  must  allude  to  the  traffic 
in  imported  Gallic  wines  when  he  speaks  of 
"  the  wine  sold  in  ships  and  vaults  on  the 
bank  of  the  Thames,"  at  which  time  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  monks,  if  they  had  a 
superfluous  stock  of  grape  wine,  would  have 
sent  some  of  it  to  London.  But  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Guienne  in  1152  probably  led  to  an 
interchange  of  commodities  between  France 
and  England,  and  though  the  trade  may 
have  existed  in  a  desultory  way  both  before 
and  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  its  estab- 
lishment at  this  time  with  Bordeaux,  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  province  of  Guienne, 
was  an  accomplished  fact.  William  of 
Malmesbury  in  his  '  De  Pontificibus '  says 
that  the  Vale  of  Gloucester  still  produced  as 
good  wine  as  many  of  the  provinces  of 
France  —  that  is  in  the  twelfth  century. 
According  to  an  ordinance,  5  Edward  III., 
A.D.  1331, 

"  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  the  kinds  of  wine 
now  brought  to  the  said  city,  it  was  agreed  and 
ordered  by  the  same  that  the  gallon  of  the  best 
Gascon  wine  shall  be  sold  from  henceforth  at  id., 
and  the  gallon  of  Rhenish  wine  at  8d. ;  and  that  all 
taverners  of  the  City  shall  keep  the  doors  of  their 
taverns  and  of  their  cellars  open,  that  so  the  buyers 
of  their  wines  may  be  able  to  see  where  their  wines 
are  drawn." 

The  taverner  who  sold  bad  wine  was  made 
to  drink  a  pint  of  it,  and  the  rest  was  poured 
over  his  head  (see  Riley's  '  Memorials  of  the 
City  of  London,'  1868,  p.  181  et  seg.).  In  the 
'  Memoires  pour  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,'  by  the 
Abbe  de  Sade  (1764.  tome  i.  liv.  ii.  p.  337),  is 
an  extract  from  one  of  the  poet's  own  letters 
to  a  friend,  A.D.  1337,  stating  that 
"in  England  they  drink  nothing  but  beer  and  cider. 
Ine  drink  of  Flanders  is  hydromel ;  and  as  wine 
cannot  be  sent  to  those  countries  but  at  great 
expense,  few  persons  can  afford  to  drink  it." 
In  the  fifteenth  century  a  pint  of  wine  might 
be  had  in  London  for  a  penny,  with  bread 
gratis  (Lydgate's  '  London  Lackpenny,'  temp. 

xl  6 11  •   V  JL* ), 


The  best  answer  to  DR.  M.  D.  DAVIS'S 
query  is  probably  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Henderson's  admirable  '  History  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Wines'  (1824),  wherein 
the  author  sifts  the  learned  disquisitions 
contributed  to  Archceologia  (vol.  iii.)  on  the 
subject  by  Dr.  Samuel  Pegge  and  the  Hon. 
Dailies  Barrington,  and  where  it  is  stated 
that  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  importa- 
tions of  wine  would  appear  to  have  increased, 
for  most  of  the  chroniclers  ascribe  the  neglect 
of  the  English  vineyards  to  "  that  fondness 
for  French  wines  which  came  upon  us."  The 
Crusaders  are  also  believed  by  Dr.  Hender- 
son to  have  been  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  taste  for  the  sweet  wines  of 
Italy  and  Greece  (ch.  xi.).  There  is  one  more 
consideration  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
decadence  of  the  wine-producing  industry 
in  England  about  this  time  is  thought  by 
M.  Arago,  of  the  French  Institute,  to  have 
been  really  due  to  changes  in  the  climate. 
Similar  changes  of  climate,  he  says,  took 
place  in  France,  where  at  Macon,  in  the 
Department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire  (ancient 
Burgundy),  wine  in  1553  was  made  of  the 
Muscat  grape,  which  will  not  now  ripen 
there.  J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 

GRISSARD  (9th  S.  x.  227).  —  Grisard  (the 
correct  spelling)  is  a  French  word,  being  the 
popular  name  cf  the  goe'land,  sea-gull.  Cot- 
grave :  "  Grisard a  Sea-cob  or  sea-Gull." 

French  though  it  is,  it  is  entered  in  'Rees's 
Cyclopaedia,'  and  is  described  in  the  article 
on  Lams  ncevius,  its  scientific  name  (see  also 
Pennant,  'British  Zoology,' ed.  1812,  ii.  182). 
For  the  classification  of  the  gulls  with  refer- 
ence to  this  species  see  Mr.  Howard  Saunders's 
paper  '  On  the  Larinse  '  in  the  1878  volume  of 
^Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  pp.  163, 
179,  200.  Grisard  Is  in  the  '  N.E.D.,'  but  not 
with  this  meaning  ;  and,  it  may  be  remarked, 
it  is  also  the  popular  name  across  Channel  for 
the  badger.  F.  ADAMS. 

If  EMERITUS  will  turn  togrisard  in  a  French 
dictionary  he  will  find  that  it  means  (inter 
alia)  grey  gull.  Faguet's  crew  were  doubtless, 
like  himself,  Frenchmen.  Such  a  word  seems 
outside  the  scope  of  an  English  dictionary. 

Q.  V. 

BLACK  FAST  (9th  S.  x.  248).— This  phrase  is 
commonly  used  by  English  Catholics  to  denote 
the  three  severest  fast-days  of  the  year — viz., 
Christmas  Eve,  Ash  Wednesday,  and  Good 
Friday.  JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

PORTRAIT  BY  ZURBARAN  (9th  S.  x.  207). — 
Is  Z.  correct  in  referring  to  Lady  Weld  as 
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Elizabeth  ?  A  Lady  Weld  was  a  benefactress 
of  the  Haberdashers'  Company  (her  will  was 
dated  February,  1623),  and  is  mentioned  in 
their  records  as  Mary,  Lady  Weld.  Sir 
George  Whitmore  was  Master  of  the  Com- 

Eany  in  1621  and   1631.    It  is  unlikely  that 
e  had   two  daughters  called    Lady   Weld. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  Sir  George  Whitmore 
in  the  Haberdashers'  Hall.  O.  S.  T. 

THE  DUCHY  OF  BERWICK  (&*h  S.  viii.  439, 
534 ;  ix.  130,  258,  295,  433  ;  x.  153,  250).— May 
I  correct  an  error  in  my  last  reply  (p.  251) 
under  this  heading  ?  The  paragraph  as 
printed  reads:  " Roger  Hoveden  states  that 
it  was  Nest  (or  Agnes),  lawful  sister  of 
Henry  L,  who  was  put  to  death  with  William 
de  Braose,"  &c.  Henry  I.  should  read  Henry  II. 
I  did  not  retain  a  copy  of  my  note,  but  no 
doubt  the  error  was  mine. 

RONALD  DIXON. 

46,  Marlborough  Avenue,  Hull. 

ARMS  ON  FIREBACK  (9th  S.  x.  207).— Perhaps 
it  will  afford  MR.  HENEAGE  LEGGE  a  clue  to 
know  that  seven  arrows  proper,  enfiled  with 
a  ducal  coronet  or,  is  the  crest  of  Arrowsmy  th, 
Huntingfield  Hall,  co.  Suffolk,  whose  arms, 
however,  do  not  correspond  with  those  on 
the  fireback  to  which  he  alludes,  for  they  are 
Gules,  two  broad  arrows  in  sal  tire  or,  feathered 
argent,  between  four  lions'  heads  erased  and 
crowned  of  the  second.  But  the  crest  is  re- 
markably like  (see  Burke's  '  General  Armory '). 
Cf.  also  the  arms  of  the  Fletchers'  Company, 
Azure,  a  chevron  between  three  arrows  or, 
headed  and  feathered  argent.  The  arms  on 
firebacks  were  often  crudely  executed,  with 
sometimes  little  regard,  I  think,  to  accuracy. 

J.   HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

MASCULINE  DRESS  (9th  S.  x.  228).— I  happen 
to  have  a  note,  which  may  be  useful  to  your 
correspondent,  of  an  engraving  bound  up  in 
a  collection  of  printed  folios  at  the  British 
Museum,  669,  f.  10  (99),  in  which  the  dress 
of  a  fashionable  man  of  1646  is  clearly  de- 
picted in  all  its  detail,  while  a  description  is 
subjoined  of  the  several  parts  of  the  attire 
and  the  most  approved  manner  of  wearing 
them.  I  may  acid  that  I  am  still  desirous  of 
information  about  mourning  costume  in  1661, 
Fairholt,  Planche,  and  other  standard  works 
having  failed  to  satisfy  me  on  some  of  the 
points  raised  (9th  S.  v.  287). 

ETHEL  LEGA-WEEKES. 

See  F.  W.  Fairholt's  '  Costume  in  England,' 
enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised  by-  the  Hon. 
H.  A.  Dillon,  third  edition,  1885,  where  will 
be  found  many  valuable  notes  and  illustra- 
tions of  the  details  of  men's  dress  of  this 


period,  such  as  hat,  boots,  walking-sticks  ; 
Planche's  '  Cyclopaedia  of  Costume ';  'Tailor- 
ing, Past  and  Present,'  by  Mr.  William 
Rines,  in  the  Tailor  and  C  utter  ;  '  Chambers's 
Encycl.,'  s.v.  'Fashion';  and  the  Queen, 
23  May,  6  June,  and  20  June,  1868,  pp.  417, 
457,  and  497.  J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 

GREEN  AN  UNLUCKY  COLOUR  (9th  S.  viii.  121, 
192  ;  ix.  234,  490  ;  x.  32,  133).— Kingsley  has— 

Oh,  green  is  the  colour  of  faith  and  truth, 
And  rose  the  colour  of  love  and  youth, 
And  brown  of  the  fruitful  clay. 

A.    BlDDELL. 

ARMS  OP  JAMES  STANIHURST  (9th  S.  x.  227). 
—The  1884  edition  of  Burke's  '  Armory '  has 
two  entries  under  the  name  of  Stanihurst. 
1.  Stanihurst  (Fun.  Ent.,  Ulster's  Office,  1622,- 
Henry  Stanihurst),  Ar.,  on  a  saltire  between 
four  boars'  heads  couped  gu.  a  crescent  of 
the  first,  on  a  chief  vair  three  bendlets  of  the 
second.  2.  Stanihurst  (Arboe,  co.  Tyrone ; 
Fun.  Ent.,  Ulster's  Office,  1635,  Nicholas 
Stanihurst,  eldest  s(*n  of  James  Stanihurst, 
Esq  ,  of  Arboe),  Ar.,  a  saltire  between  four 
boars'  heads  couped  gu.,  on  a  chief  or  three 
palets  vair.  Neither  of  these  appears  to  have 
been  a  son  of  the  Speaker,  but  they  were 
probably  of  the  same  family.  A  portion  of 
the  Stanihurst  pedigree  from  Molyneux's 
'  Visitation  of  Dublin '  is  given  in  the  Ussher 
'  Memoirs,'  pp.  80  -  82  ;  see  also  D'Alton's 
'  History  of  Dublin,'  p.  411. 

H.  J.  B.  CLEMENTS. 

Killadoon,  Celbridge. 

SIR  NICHOLAS  SMITH  (9th  S.  viii.  283,  373 ; 
ix.  193).— MR.  W.  D.  PINK  states  in  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
9th  S.  viii.  373,  that  Sir  Nicholas  Smith  was 
son  of  Sir  George  Smith,  of  Exeter,  by  his 
first  wife  Joan,  daughter  of  James  Walker  ; 
but  MR.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE,  at  the  same  re- 
ference, says  that  he  was  son  of  the  same 
father,  but  that  his  mother  was  Grace,  daughter 
and  coheir  of  William  Viell,  of  Madford, 
near  Launceston.  As  I  am  much  interested 
in  every  genealogical  and  historical  detail 
which  concerns  Launceston  I  should  be  glad 
of  some  proof  as  to  which  contributor  is 
right.  DUNHEVED. 

HEREFORDSHIRE  MANOR-HOUSES  (9th  S.  x. 
228). — Your  correspondent's  inquiry  appears 
to  refer  to  '  A  History  of  the  Mansions  and 
Manors  of  Herefordshire,'  by  C.  J.  Robinson, 
with  illustrations,  London  (printed  Hereford), 
1873,  quarto.  DAVID  DAVIES. 

SCHAW  OF    GOSPETRY  (9th  S.   X.   8,    115).— I 

observe  MR.  COLEMAN'S  query.  I  am  con- 
vinced, however,  that  there  is  no  connexion 
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between  the  Schaws  of  Ganoway,  co.  Down, 
and  the  Shaws  of  Gospetry,  in  the  county  of 
Kinross.  I  have  recently  ascertained  that 
Frederick  Bridges  Schaw  acquired  the  estate 
of  Weston  in  Surrey  as  heir-at-law  of  his 
father  Dr.  Wm.  Schaw,  and  left  it  to 
his  eldest  son  Frederick  David  Schaw.  He 
(Frederick  David)  had  two  brothers,  and  all 
were  by  a  second  marriage.  These  facts  may 
be  helpful  in  eliciting  further  information  as 
to  descendants  of  Frederick  Bridges  Schaw. 
WM.  CRAWFORD. 

"  YEOMAN  "  (9th  S.  x.  204).  —  Doubtless 
COMESTOR  OXONIENSIS  is  right  as  to  the  "  very 
general  agreement  among  English  scholars " 
(if  he  intends  by  that  phrase  "  scholars  of 
Anglistic")  that  this  word  is  derived  from  an 
unrecorded  O.E.  geaman—SiS  against  the  other 
three  derivations  mentioned  with  it  in  the 
'Century  Dictionary.'  His  attention  may, 
however,  be  drawn  to  a  note  by  Sir  George 
R.  Sitwell  at  p.  62  of  the  April  number  of 
the  Ancestor,  and  the  evidence  there  adduced 
in  favour  of  the  young  man  theory.  It  may 
be  noted  that  Sir  George  does  not  quote  the 
pertinent  passage  which  constitutes  chap.  ii. 
of  the  '  Constitutiones  de  Foresta '  (  =  'Cnut's 
Gesetze,'  III.  ii.  in  Schmid,  '  Die  Gesetze  der 
Arigelsachsen,'  1858,  p.  318)  :— 

"  Sint  sub  quolibet  horum  [*c.  liberaliorum  homi- 
nuni  (quos  Angli  \>eyenas  appellant),  c.  1]  quatuor 
ex  mediocribus  hominibus  (quos  Angli  t(vs-\>egnas 
nuncupant,  Dani  verpyoong  men  vocant)  locati,  qui 
curam  et  onus  tum  viridis  turn  veneris  suscipiant." 

Nor  does  he  quote  the  first  instance  of  the 
word  in  the  statute-book,  the  Act  37  Edw.  III., 
c.  9  (1363),  which  hardly  supports  his  theory 
that  "  yeoman  was  a  designation  which  at 
first  expressed  military  rank  "  : — 

"Item  qe  gentz  de  meistere,  dartifice,  &  de  office 
appelle  Yomen,  ne  ne  preignent  ne  usent  drappe  de 
plus  haut  pris,  pur  lour  vesture  ou  chaceure  [.sic: 
chauceure  'Rot.  Parl.']  qe  deinz  qarant  soldz  le 
drappe  entier,  par  voie  dacate  nautrement;  ne 
perry  [xic :  perree  '  Rot.  Ordinacionum  '],  drappe  de 
soy  ne  dargent,  ue  ceynture,  cotel,  fermaille,  anel, 
garter,  nouches,  rubaignes,  cheines,  bendes,  sealx, 
nautres  choses  dor  ne  dargent,  ne  nule  manere 
dapparaille  embraudez,  eymelez  ne  de  seie  par  nule 
voie  ;  &  qe  lour  femmes  filles  &  enfantz  soient  de 
mesme  la  condicion  en  lour  vesture  &  apparaille  ;  &• 
qe  eles  ne  usent  nul  veille  de  sey  mes  soulement  de 
file  face  deinz  le  Roialnie,  ne  nul  manere  de  pelure, 
ne  de  boge,  mes  soulement  de  aignell,  Conyng,  chat 
&  gopil. 

"C.  10  Item  qe  esquiers  &  toutes  maneres  de 
gentils  gentz  desouth  lestat  de  Chivaler,  qe  nont 
terre  ou  rent  a  la  value  de  Cent  livres  par  an,  ne 

preignent  ne  usent  drappe de  plus  haut  pris  qe 

deinz  le  pris  de  qatre  mars  &  demy,"  &c. 

From  this  it  appears  clear  that  yomen 
were  very  distinctly  inferior  in  rank  to  gentils 
gentz,  I  have  no  wish,  nor  am  I  competent, 


to  enter  on  the  phonological  arguments  about 
the  word.  But  I  may  be  allowed  to  point 
out  that  Mr.  Bradley's  edition  of  Stratmann 
seems  to  favour  the  view  stated  by  Sir  George 
Sitwell. 

The  '  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,' 
edited  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave,  deals 
very  effectively  with  the  status  of  the  yeoman. 
But  his  primary  authority  is  Fitzherbert  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  word  seems  to  have  been  the  virtual 
equivalent  of  "forty-shilling  freeholder." 

The  earlier  history  of  both  word  and  thing 
deserves,  I  venture  to  think,  a  fuller  and  more 
careful  investigation.  Q.  V. 

CHILDREN  HANGED  (9th  S.  viii.  243,  328).— 
In  6th  S.  iii  313  is  given  an  instance,  unnoted 
at  these  later  references,  of  a  boy  having 
been  hanged  in  1812  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
that  being  Abraham  Charlesworth,  at  Lan- 
caster, for  participating  in  a  riot,  in  the 
course  of  which  a  factory  was  burned.  There 
is  also  on  the  same  page  a  quotation  from 
Blackstone,  showing  that  our  judges  were 
once  unanimous  in  sending  a  boy  of  ten  years 
old  to  the  gallows.  ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

"  Quiz,"  JUNIOR  (9th  S.  x.  247}.— In  '  Dickens 
Memento,'  with  introduction  by  Francis 
Phillimore,  and  '  Hints  to  Dickens  Collectors, 
by  John  F.  Dexter,  I  find  the  following  by 
Mr.  Dexter,  at  p.  16  : — 

" '  Sketches  of  Young  Gentlemen,'  published  by 
Chapman  &  Hall,  1838,  with  six  illustrations  by 
Phiz,  written  by  Dickens,  as  an  indignant  remon- 
strance against  the  'Sketches  of  Young  Ladies' 
(which  was  written,  I  believe,  by  one  of  the 
Brothers  Mayhew).  It  was  not  acknowledged  by 
Dickens  at  the  time,"  &c. 

"  There  were  several  editions  of  the  '  Young 
Gentlemen'  in  1838,  all  in  thick  boards  with  a 

woodcut  on  the  green  wrapper  designed  by  Phiz 

A  plagiarism  of  this  book  was  published  under  the 
title  of  'Characteristic  Sketches  of  Young  Gentle- 
men,' by  Quiz,  Junior,  with  woodcut  illustrations, 
probably  by  Robert  Cruikshank.  It  was  published 
by  W.  Kidd,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
N.D.,  as  the  companion  to  'Sketches  of  Young 
Ladies,'  thin  fcp.  8vo,  brown  cloth." 

This  plagiarism  is  clearly  the  book  referred 
to  by  XYLOGRAPHER.  It  has  a  frontispiece 
and  a  small  head  and  tail  piece  in  the  manner 
of  Robert  Cruikshank  (the  elder  brother  of 
George),  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
are  by  him,  although  in  his  biography  in  the 
'D.N.B.'  they  are  not  mentioned  as  they 
are  of  so  slight  a  character.  The  name  of 
"Quiz,"  Junior,  was  adopted  because  the 
'  Sketches  of  Young  Ladies'  was  by  "Quiz." 
The  '  Sketches  of  Young  Ladies  has  six 
excellent  illustrations  by  Phiz,  and  is  dated 
1837.  Kitton,  in  his  '  Dickens  and  his  Illus- 
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trators '  (p.  74),  refers  to  the  two  first- 
mentioned  "  booklets,"  but  gives  as  the  name 
of  the  writer  of  the  'Sketches  of  Young 
Ladies,'  E.  Caswell.  At  one  time  it  was, 
according  to  Kitton,  thought  that  Dickens 
was  the  author  of  '  Sketches  of  Young 
Ladies,'  but  it  is  clear  that  he  was  not,  and 
it  is  equally  clear  that  he  was  the  author 
of  '  Sketches  of  Young  Gentlemen.'  See 
'  Dickens's  Letters '  (vol.  iii.  p.  9)  and  the 
'  Bibliography  of  Dickens.'  1  believe  it  is 
not  generally  known  who  "  Quiz,"  Junior, 
was,  but  this  note  may  perhaps  assist  some  of 
the  correspondents  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  in  answer- 
ing XYLOGRAPHER'S  query.  I  should  like  to 
add  a  query  :  Who  wrote  '  Sketches  of  Young 
Ladies '  ?  for  that  does  not  seem  to  be  settled. 
There  is  a  preface  to  it  signed  "  M.  P." 

HARRY  B.  POLAND. 
Inner  Temple. 

"THE  BEATIFIC  VISION"  (9th  S.  ix.  509  ;  x. 
95, 177). — Possibly  the  phrase  originated  with 
Thomas  Aquinas.  Scartazzini  ('  II  Paradiso,' 
xiv.  51)  notes  a  passage  from  the  '  Summa 
Theologise,'  "  circa  beatitudinem  perfectam, 
quse  in  Dei  visione  consistit."  J.  DORMER. 

DE  LA  POLE  OR  POLE  FAMILY  (9th  S.  ix. 
128).— The  Nevills  of  Hornby  descend  from 
Geoffry,  second  son  of  Geqffry,  son  of  Robert 
Fitz  Maldred,  of  the  ancient  Saxon  stock, 
who  married  Isabella  de  Nevill,  heiress  of 
a  Nevill  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  De  Bulmer 
family.  The  pedigree  can  be  found  anywhere. 
RALPH  NEVILL,  F.S.A. 

Guildford. 

HEBREW  INCANTATIONS  (9th  S.  x.  29,  78, 
158). — Marlowe  seems  to  have  had  abundant 
authority  for  mentioning  the  Hebrew  Psalter 
as  a  source  of  magic  spells.  I  get  the  follow- 
ing information  from  a  book  entitled  'De 
Prodigiosis  Naturae  et  Artis  Operibus  Talis- 
manes  et  Amuleta  Dictis,'  by  P.  F.  Arpe,  8vo, 
Hamburg,  1717. 

Magic  was  early  practised  among  the  Jews, 
and  they  began  in  every  necessity  of  life  to 
place  reliance  on  such  mystic  phrases  as 
Mezuza,  Totaphro,  Pittacice,  or  Pittociola. 
They  believed  that  a  certain  collection  of 
letters  written  or  spoken  in  a  certain  way 
would  have  a  certain  effect.  The  chief  virtue 
they  placed  in  the  names  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  name  Jehovah  constituting  the 
centre  of  all  the  others  —  an  arrangement 
called  Schemhamphorce.  These  sacred  names 
and  other  secrets  they  sought  *from  the 
Pentateuch,  which  was  venerated  as  the 
fount  of  all  the  sciences.  Next  in  authority 
came  the  Psalms,  treated  by  the  same  method. 


In  1556  there  appeared  at  Sabionetta  a  book 
called  '  Sepher  Hakkolot,'  on  the  use  of  the 
Psalms  for  occult  purposes,  attributed  to 
Isaac  Luria,  a  celebrated  Rabbi.  It  appeared 
again,  in  4to,  at  Amsterdam  in  1608,  edited 
by  Aaron  Nathan  Bar  Jacob,  and  was  much 
used  in  the  making  of  Jewish  amulets.  Ama 
Plantavitius  considered  Ps.  xix.  the  portal  of 
the  occult  sciences  (pp.  10-13). 

Christians  also  made  use  of  amulets,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Jews 
first  among  those  of  the  Gnostic  heresy,  and 
then  to  have  spread  to  the  others. 

"  Illi  nomen  Dei  Tetragrammaton  :  hi  Jesu  Sal- 
vatoris  adhibent.  Illi  nomina  Patriarcharum  Regum 
et  Prophetarum  ;  hi  sanctorum  suorum  adjiciunt, 
utrique  in  morbis  curandis,  singularibusque  per- 
petrandis,  preces  arcanas  fere  unisonas  intonant."  * 

Joannes  Goropius  Becanus  once  saw  an 
ancient  Psalter  ruled  with  red  lines  for  the 
cure  of  all  kinds  of  diseases  by  the  divine 
word.  Pelagius,  a  hermit  of  Majorca,  who 
died  in  1480,  left  behind  him  a  MS.  on  the 
method  of  cure  by*prayer,  a  method  not 
unheard  of  in  our  day.  Besides  this  there 
was  used  a  '  Libro  del  Oro  delle  Grand  Vertu, 
dell  a  Salmi  de  David,'  and  a  '  Usus  Practicus 
Psalmorum.'  issued  in  MS.  under  the  name  of 
Paracelsus.  Some  attributed  special  virtue 
to  Ps.  cix.  (pp.  45-6).  Thus  far  my  authority, 
which,  of  course,  gives  copious  references. 

Paracelsus  himself  did  not  employ  Hebrew 
much  in  his  charms.     However,  I  give  one  in 
which  this  language  occurs.     It  is  in  the 
'  Archidoxis  Magica,'  and  is  against  mice  :  — 
ALBOMATATOX. 


sntnv 

10.  NATVRA  SVA  £> 
IL.'Con.  3.  %.  ABEXta. 

W.  R.  B.  PRIDEAUX. 

'THE  .PAGEANT'  (9th  S.  x.  249).—  R.  B.  P. 
has  been  correctly  informed.  An  action  was 
brought  against  the  author  of  this  book,  and 
it  had  to  be  withdrawn  from  circulation. 
distinctly  remember  reading  an  account  of 
this  action  in  the  John  Bull  of  the  day,  and 
am  sorry  I  cannot  give  the  exact  reference. 
Further,  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  book  with 
a  report  of  the  action  pasted  into  the  cover. 

W.  BENHAM. 

St.  Edmund's  Rectory,  Finsbury  Square. 

In  his  preface  to  'The  Pageant'  Mr.  Paget 
suggested,  inter  alia,  that  a  Mrs.  S.,  of  H.  S., 
was  among  the  dressmakers  who  overworked 
their  assistants.  Mr.  S.,  the  husband, 
promptly  brought  an  action  for  libel,  and 
Mr.  Paget,  refusing  to  give  up  his  informant, 
offered  no  defence,  and  was  very  properly 
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cast  in  damages.  Mrs.  S.,  who  had  a  large 
West-End  connexion,  was  highly  indignant 
at  Mr.  Paget's  groundless  insinuations.  Of 
Mrs.  S.,  in  figure  and  manner,  I  still  retain  a 
distinct  recollection.  She  was  a  very  im- 
portant personage.  R.  W. 

VERIFYING  REFERENCES  AND  QUOTATIONS 
(8th  S.  xi.  406).— Your  correspondent  stated 
that  the  word  should  be  "  quotations,"  not 
"  references."  The  advice  is  good  as  regards 
both,  of  course  :  but  Dr.  Routh'g  advice  to 
Dean  Burgon — I  have  verified  the  quotation 
in  the  1891  edition  of  the  latter's  '  Lives  of 
Twelve  Good  Men '  (p.  38) — is  as  follows  : — 

"  Presently  he  brightened  up,  and  said,  'I  think, 
sir,  since  you  care  for  the  advice  of  an  old  man,  sir, 
you  will  find  it  a  very  good  practice '  (here  he  looked 
me  archly  in  the  face), — 'always  to  verify  your  refer- 
ences, sir ! ' " 

Your  correspondent  refers  to  another  (earlier) 
edition,  vol.  i.  p.  73  ;  but  surely  the  word  has 
not  been  altered  from  "  quotations  "  to  "  refer- 
ences." Nor  are  the  words  quite  correctly 
given  in  5th  S.  iv.  274.  EDWARD  LATHAM. 
61,  Friends  Road,  East  Croydon. 

[Our  correspondent  at  the  Eighth  Series  is  correct, 
as  MB.  LATHAM  will  see  on  rereading  the  passage.] 

"COIN    IS    THE   SINEWS  OF  WAR"  (9th  S.   X' 

307). — Our  worthy  Editor  was  right  in  affirm- 
ing that  a  French  version  of  this  phrase  is 
to  be  found  in  Rabelais.  It  oo.curs  at  the 
end  of  ch.  xlvi.  of  book  i.,  where  Frere  Jean 
thus  admonishes  Grandgousier :  "  Guerre 
faicte  sans  bonne  provision  d'argent  n'a  qu'un 
souspirail  de  vigueur.  Les  nerfs  des  batailles 
sont  les  pecunes."  The  edition  from  which 
I  quote  is  Moland's,  published  by  Gamier 
Freres. 

Bartlett  discusses  the  expression  "sinews 
of  war"  with  reference  to  the  Greek.  See 
likewise  King's  'Quotations,'  No.  3282,  1889 
ed.,  which  also  quotes  the  example  from 
Rabelais.  F.  ADAMS. 

ENGLISH  FAMILIES  IN  KURLAND  AND  Liv- 
LAND  (9th  S.  x.  149,  237).  — MR.  ACKERLEY 
might  find  information  on  the  subject  of  his 
query  by  consulting  'The  Scots  in  Germany,' 
by  Mr.  Th.  A.  Fischer,  published  this  year 
in  Edinburgh  by  O.  Schulze  &  Co.  This 
interesting  work  deals  with  the  history  and 
ancestry  of  many  Scotsmen  who  served  in 
diplomacy  and  war  in  Germany  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  and  at  other  periods — e.g., 
Keith,  Ramsay,  Erskine,  Douglas,  and  others ; 
but  it  also  recapitulates  the  names  of  many 
humbler  persons,  engaged  in  trade,  who  emi- 
grated to  the  Baltic  provinces,  to  Poland, 
and  elsewhere,  and  whose  descendants  are 


still  to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers 
merged  in  the  population  of  those  countries. 
It  is  the  result  of  immense  research  in  civic 
and  military  archives — Mr.  Fischer  resides, 
I  believe,  in  Konigsberg  —  and  is  written 
directly  in  English,  with  only  here  and  there 
a  trace  of  its  not  being  the  composition  of  a 
native  of  Britain.  W.  C.  J. 

NOTES  ON  SKEAT'S  '  CONCISE  DICTIONARY  ' 
(9th  S.  x.  83,  221).— 7.  Jehovah— The  true  pro- 
nunciation of  the  JHVH  is  supposed  to  be 
the  mystery  of  mysteries.  Several  mystical 
pronunciations  of  the  ineffable  name  are 
known  to  those  who  have  studied  occult 
science  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  none  of 
them  can  be  said  to  resemble  greatly  the 
English  pronunciation  indicated  by  the  above 
spelling  of  the  Tetragrammaton. 

E.  E.  STREET. 

ACHILL  ISLAND  (9th  S.  x.  268).— Kildomnet, 
like  Kildownet  in  '  Murray,'  seems  to  be  a 
misspelling  of  Kildavnet.  This  castle,  about 
a  mile  from  the  south  end  of  the  Sound,  is  a 
solitary  rectangular  tower,  perhaps  forty  feet 
high.  Together  with  Duna  and  Carriga- 
hoqley,  on  the  mainland,  it  is  popularly 
assigned  to  the  "  Queen  of  the  West,"  who 
had  her  headquarters  on  Clare  Island,  where 
her  castle  (another  square  tower)  commands 
Clew  Bay.  So  far  as  I  have  discovered,  there 
is  no  history  extant  of  Kildavnet. 

C.  S.  WARD. 

Probably  some  reference  to  Kildomnet 
Castle  will  be  found  in  '  Three  Days  in  Achill 
Island,'  published  in  Temple  Bar,  v.  108  (1896). 
For  Grace  O'Malley,  the  famous  Connaught 
chieftainess  who  defied  Queen  Elizabeth,  see 
4th  S.  ix.  64  ;  7th  S.  x.  208. 

EVERARD  HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

SIGNS  (9th  S.  x.  169,  292).— Bassett's  Pole  is 
the  name  of  an  inn  (and  hamlet)on  the  confines 
of  Sutton  Coldfield,  and  on  the  great  road 
from  London  to  the  North-West.  It  is  named 
from  the  Bassetts  of  Dray  ton  Bassett,  who 
for  several  generations  were  Norman  lords 
of  that  manor.  In  ancient  times  it  was  a 
common  practice  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
property  by  a  "  stapol,"  i.e.,  an  upright  stone 
or  pole  of  wood.  Bassett's  Pole  lies  on  the 
boundary  of  the  counties  of  Warwick  and 
Stafford ;  the  manors  of  Sutton  Coldfield, 
Middleton,  Can  well,  Dray  ton  Bassett,  and 
the  ancient  limits  of  Cannock  Forest  and 
Sutton  Chase,  all  meet  there.  The  locality 
was  formerly  a  vast  heath.  From  time  imme- 
morial a  pole  had  been  set  up  (probably  to 
mark  the  before-mentioned  bounds),  which 
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acquired  the  name  of  Bassett's  Pole,  as  it 
marked  the  boundary  of  Bassett's  land. 
Ogilby  ('  Book  of  the  Roads,'  1674)  shows  the 
pole  as  standing  at  111  miles  4  furlongs  from 
London,  on  the  east  side  of  the  road.  Mr. 
F.  Wolferstan,  writing  from  Drayton  Bassett, 
17  January,  1756,  says  : — 

"  On  the  south  side,  the  parish  and  the  county 
are  both  bounded  by  a  hedge  and  a  little  gutter 
coming  from  Bassett's  heath,  which  lyes  on  the  West 
of  the  parish  ;  and  for  the  many  rot.ds  which  cross 
it  is  well  known  by  travellers  ;  but  particularly  for 
a  place  about  the  middle  of  it  called  Bassett's  Pole, 
a  noted  mark  and  guide  for  travellers,  as  it  stands 
just  on  the  spot  where  the  road  from  Tamworth  to 
Birmingham  cuts  the  great  road  to  London  at  right 
angles.  It  used  to  stand  like  a  maypole,  twenty-hve 
or  thirty  feet  high  ;  but  is  worn  to  the  stump, 
though  it  is  said  it  will  be  renewed,  the  parish,  or 
the  lord  as  some  say,  being  obliged  to  maintain  it." 

It  probably  was  renewed,  as  '  Yate's  Map 
of  Warwickshire,'  1787,  shows  a  lofty  pole  at 
.  that  point.    It  has  since  disappeared,  but  the 
stump  remained  for  many  years. 

W.  H.  DUIGNAN. 
Walsall. 

GAERICK'S  STATUE  OF  SHAKESPEARE  (9th  S. 
x.  288). — The  original  statue  by  Roubiliac  of 
Shakespeare  that  was  executed  for  David 
Garrick,  and  placed  in  his  garden  at  Hamp- 
ton, was  after  his  decease,  in  conformity  to 
his  will,  removed  to  the  British  Museum, 
where  it  now  stands  in  the  entrance  hall. 
From  an  inscription  on  the  pedestal  it 
appears  that  the  statue  was  finished  in 
1758.  This  statue  of  Shakespeare  is  one  of 
Roubiliac's  finest  works,  and  probably  one 
of  the  finest  statues  produced  of  England's 
immortal  bard. 

David  Garrick,  from  his  correspondence, 
was  eminently  skilful  in  the  art  of  bargain- 
making,  and  persuaded  the  enthusiastic 
sculptor  to  undertake  the  work  for  the 
paltry  sum  of  300  guineas,  which  would  not 
cover  the  price  of  the  model  and  the  marble. 
CHARLES  GREEN. 

18,  Shrewsbury  Road,  Sheffield. 

The  following  extracts  from  '  A  Book  for  a 
Rainy  Day,'  by  J.  T.  Smith,  may  prove  of 
interest.  It  occurs  in  an  account  of  a  visit 
to  Garrick's  villa  at  Hampton  in  1829,  then 
occupied  by  Mr.  Carr,  the  proprietor  : — 

"  As  we  entered  the  Temple,  instead  of  seeing  a 
vacant  recess,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
that  the  present  owner  had  occupied  it  by  a  cast  of 
Roubiliac's  statue  of  Shakspeare,  most  carefully 
taken  by  Mr.  Garrard.  similar  to  the  one  with 
which  he  furnished  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread  for  the 
Hall  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  On  our  return  to  the 
villa  we  were  shown  a  small  statue  of  Mr.  Garrick, 
in  the  character  of  Roscius ;  but  by  whom  it  was 
modelled  I  was  not  able  to  learn.  The  following 


inscription  was  placed  under  the  plinth:  'This 
figure  of  Garrick  was  given  to  Mr.  Garrard,  A.R.A., 
by  his  widow,  and  is  now  respectfully  presented  to 
Mrs.  Carr,  to  be  placed  in  Garrick's  villa,  July  14, 
1825.'  " 

There  is  also  a  very  interesting  description 
in  the  same  book  of  many  relics  connected 
with  the  great  actor,  and  several  pictures  of 
him  and  Mrs.  Garrick,  who  died  in  1822. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

The  statue  of  Shakespeare  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  was  bequeathed  to  the  British 
Museum  by  Garrick,  who  died  20  January, 
1779.  The  statue  is  the  work  of  Louis  Fran- 
cois Roubiliac  (often  misspelt  Roubiliac), 
born  1695,  died  11  January,  1762. 

THOMAS  WHITE. 

Liverpool. 

OAKHAM  CASTLE  AND  ITS  HORSESHOES  (8th 
S.  xii.  226  ;  9th  S-  v.  130).— The  accompanying 
cutting  from  the  Daily  Mail  of  8  September 
will  form  an  interesting  addition  to  the  above 
references : — 

"The  latest  additions  to  the  unique  collection 
of  gilt  horseshoes  in  the  castle  at  Oakham,  to  which 
every  peer  of  the  realm  passing  through  the  town 
is  required  to  contribute,  are  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  and  Lord  Hamilton  of  Dalzell.  The 
shoes  have  this  week  been  placed  in  position  by 
the  custodian.  Both  the  King  and  Queen  have 
contributed  shoes." 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

THE  BROOCH  OF  LORN  (9th  S.  x.  268).— An 
inquiry  was  made  in  the  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
(3rd  S.  ix.  59)  for  the  fullest  account  of  the 
traditions  connected  with  this  famous 
trinket,  but  no  reply  appeared. 

In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  '  Lord  of  the  Isles ' 
there  is  a  description  in  six  stanzas  of  the 
Brooch  of  Lorn  : — 

Whence  the  brooch  of  burning  gold 
That  clasps  the  chieftain's  mantle  fold, 
Wrought  and  chased  with  rare  device, 
Studded  fair  with  gems  of  price. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road, 

This  brooch,  once  in  the  keeping  of  Robert 
Bruce  of  Scotland,  came  into  the  possession 
of  her  late  Majesty  the  Queen  in  1842,  during 
a  visit  to  the  then  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  at 
Taymouth  Castle,  when  it  was  presented  to 
her  by  the  head  of  the  clan  Macdougall,  then 
Admiral  Sir  John  Macdougall,  K.C.B.,  of 
Dunollie,  who,  the  '  County  Families '  informs 
us,  was  descended  from  Spmerled,  Thane  of 
Argyll  and  the  Isles,  and  lineally  represented 
the  ancient  Lords  of  Lorn. 

J.  HOLDEN  MAcMlCIIAEL. 
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"  ODOUR  of  SANCTITY  "  (9th  S.  viii.  483 ;  ix. 
54 ;  x.  298).— Among  the  evidence  adduced  in 
1424  in  support  of  the  claims  of  St.  Osmund, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  to  canonization  was  a 
statement,  made  in  1228,  by  William  Dunecan, 
Canonicus  Regularis,  who  (inter  alia)  stated, 
"Quod  cum  ssepe  oraret  ad  Tumbarn  dicti 
Episcopi  sensit  suavissimum  odorem  exire 
inter  duos  lapides."  A.  R.  MALDEN. 

Salisbury. 

HOME  ALLEY,  LONDON  (9th  S.  x.  289).— This 
query  involves  a  curious  example  of  the 
progress  of  error.  First,  the  church  of 
St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate,  was  not  consumed  at 
the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  but  was  rebuilt  in 
1790.  Second,  it  never  was  united  to  that  of 
St.  George,  Botolph  Lane,  which  is  in  the  ward 
of  Billingsgate,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  two  churches  are  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
apart  as  the  bird  flies.  Third,  there  is  no 
record  of  a  place  named  "  Home  Alley  "  in 
London,  but  by  Ogilby  and  Morgan's  map, 
dated  1677,  Home  Alley  was  on  the  east  side 
of  Aldersgate  Street,  about  sixty  yards  south 
of  Jewin  Street. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

I  cannot  find  that  there  was  any  place  of 
this  name  in  London  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
or  indeed  at  any  time.  I  think  that  MR. 
TALBOT  must  refer  to  Horn  Alley,  which  was 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph  without  Aiders- 
gate,  and  turned  out  of  Aldersgate  Street 
near  Jewin  Street.  The  parish  of  St.  George, 
Botolph  Lane,  was  not  united  to  that  of 
St.  Botolph  without  Aldersgate  after  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666,  but  to  that  of  St.  Botolph, 
Billingsgate.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

RETARDED  GERMINATION  OF  SEEDS  (9th  S. 
x.  287). — I  remember  well  a  large  piece  of 
land — nearly  a  hundred  acres — being  broken 
up  for  the  plough  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
Crimean  war,  when  wheat  was  making  some- 
thing like  eighty  shillings  a  quarter.  There 
was  a  hollow  place  at  one  side  of  it,  and  here 
a  huge  pond  was  dug,  some  ten  or  twelve 
feet  deep,  and  into  this  the  surrounding  part 
was  drained.  This  was  done  at  the  back- 
end  of  the  year,  and  next  summer  the  banks 
of  the  pond  were  literally  covered  with  char- 
locks. The  seeds  of  these  plants  must  have 
been  buried  yards  below  the  surface  for  at 
least  a  hundred  years,  as  the  ground  had  not 
been  ploughed  within  the  memory  of  any 
one  then  living.  C.  C.  B. 

CLEOPATRA'S  NEEDLE  (9th  S.  x.  304).— May 
I  refer  R.  B.  P.  to  a  lengthy  and  most 


nteresting  article  on  this  monolith,  written 
>y  Basil  H.  Cooper,  which  appeared  in  the 
Graphic  of  2  February,  1878  ?  He  will  there 
ind  full  particulars  concerning  "  the  first 
plan  for  making  the  Needle  British,  and 
what  came  of  it,"  &c.  The  writer  states  that 
'  a  document  in  the  British  Museum  lately 
Drought  to  light  by  Mr.  Walter  de  Gray 
Birch,  of  the  Manuscript  Department,  and 
communicated  by  him  to  the  Athenaeum, 
gives  the  exact  history  of  this  interesting 
monument."  May  1  ask  for  the  missing  date? 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

\_Athencnum,  22  September,  1877.  Other  articles 
appeared  on  7  July,  27  October,  3  November,  and 
15  December.] 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The.  Minute  Books  of  the  Dorset  Standing  Com- 
mittee, 1646-1650.  Edited  by  Charles  Herbert 
Mayo,  M.A.  (Exeter,  Pollard  &  Co.) 
THANKS  to  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  Rev. 
u.  H.  Mayo,  the  vicar  of  Long  Burton  with  Holnest, 
the  editor  of  Somerset  and  Devon  Notes  and  Queries, 
and  the  compiler  of  '  Bibliotheca  Dorsetiensis ' 
and  other  works  of  more  than  local  interest,  '  The 
Minute  Books  of  the  Dorset  Standing  Committee' 
have  for  the  first  time  been  rendered  accessible  to 
the  historical  student.  By  those  occupied  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  their  value  is  fully 
recognized.  In  his  '  History  of  the  Great  Civil 
War '  Dr.  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner  mentions  his 
having  had  access  to  them  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  9  note), 
and  draws  from  them  in  part  conclusions  as  to  the 
relief  afforded  by  the  committees  to  clergymen 
ejected  from  their  livings  and  dependent  upon  the 
"fifths"  allotted  them  in  the  same  way  as  to  lay 
delinquents  whose  property  was  sequestered. 
These,  which  were  derived  from  succeeding  incum- 
bents, were  often  grudgingly  paid.  In  Dorset,  at 
least,  it  is  established  that  the  committee  enforced 
payment  even  when  the  nice  conscience  of  the 
Puritan  incumbent  would  not  allow  him  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  malignants. 

In  their  way  the  Dorset  Minute  Books  are  unique. 
In  every  county  there  existed  a  committee  charged 
in  the  Parliamentary  interest  with  the  general 
management  of  affairs.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  minutes  of  proceedings  were  in  every  case  kept. 
Of  all  these  records  two  volumes  only  survive. 
They  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bankes,  of  King- 
ston Lacy,  Dorset,  have  been  reported  upon  by  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  (Appendix  to 
Eighth  Report,  1881,  p.  210),  and  are  now,  thanks 
to  Mr.  Mayo,  secured  against  loss  or  ravage.  No 
stronger  proof  of  the  indifference  with  which  local 
records  have  been  treated  can  be  supplied  than  the 
fact  that  two  alone  of  the  numerous  volumes  written 
should  remain  for  the  present  generation.  An 
account  of  the  appearance  of  the  two  volumes  and 
the  contents,  which  range  from  23  December,  1646, 
to  8  May,  1650,  is  given.  A  gap  exists  between 
8  July,  1647,  when  the  first  volume  ends,  and 
11  November,  1647,  when  the  second  begins.  The 
lettering  on  the  fly-leaf  to  the  first  volume, 
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"B.  B.  B.,"  suggests  the  existence  of  preceding 
volumes.  It  appears  from  the  '  Lords'  Journals, 
vol.  v.  p.  632,  that  an  ordinance  for  the  speedy 
raising  and  levying  of  money  "  by  a  weekly  assess- 
ment upon  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
and  every  County  and  city  of  the  Kingdom  of  Eng- 
land and  Dominion  of  Wales,"  was  passed  4  March, 
1642/3,  and  the  names  of  William  Savage,  Thomas 
Tregonwell,  Richard  Brodrepp,  John  Hanham, 
William  Sydenham,  jun.,  and  Robert  Butler  were 
added  to  the  committee  in  Dorset.  Subsequent 
ordinances  modified  or  strengthened  what  had  been 
done,  but  it  was  not  until  1  July,  1644,  that  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  with  comprehensive  powers. 
In  the  committee  for  Dorset  were  included,  in 
addition  to  the  names  already  given,  Denzill 
Hollis,  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  Sir  Walter  Erie, 
William,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Elgin, 
and  others.  On  19  August  of  the  same  year  the 
five  western  counties  were  associated,  and  the 
Standing  Committee,  the  minutes  of  which,  so  far 
as  they  exist,  are  printed,  was  appointed.  Other 
ordinances  followed.  A  full  account  of  the  duties 
of  the  Standing  Committee  is  given,  and  followed 
by  an  analysis  of  its  functions.  A  list  of  the 
officiating  ministers  employed  by  the  committee  is 
supplied,  together  with  other  information,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  proceedings  may  be  followed  by 
the  general  reader. 

It  is  impossible  within  reasonable  limits  to  supply 
an  idea  of  the  various  entries.  Now  it  is  ordered 
that  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  of  Mr.  Edmond 
Boger  [.sic]  (or  Rogers),  "of  this  county,"  a  delinquent 
unto  the  State,  be  "seazed  and  secured,"  and  the 
Sequestrator  for  Blandford  Divission  (sic)  is  bidden 
to  put  this  order  in  execution.  It  is  constantly 
commanded  that  the  wife  of  a  delinquent  shall 
receive  her  "  fifts  "  for  the  "  mayntenance  "  of  her- 
self and  children,  and  that  "noe  spoyle  nor  wast 
bee  made  unto  the  woods  belonginge  thereunto  by 
cutting  downe  or  otherwise."  An  entry  records 
that  "  James  Hay  ward  hath  the  publique  fayth  of 
the  Kingdome  for  18li.  Qs.  and  8a.,  for  one  mare  at 
3/t.,  twentie  wethers  at  ten  pounds,  two  cows  at  five 
pounds  six  shillings  and  eightpence,  which  were 
taken  and  imployed  for  the  service  of  the  state  in  this 
Countie,"  &c.  On  '27  June,  1649,  it  is  ordered  that 
"  Mr.  James  Pope,  a  godly  and  orthodox  minister, 
shall  officiate  in  the  Cure  of  the  parish  church  of 
Beere  Hackett  in  this  County,  and  for  his  labor  and 
paines  to  betaken  therein  shall  have  and  receive  all 
the  tithes,  profits,  parsonage  house,  garden,  orchard, 
and  oblac'ons,  and  all  other  profits  belonging  to 
the  parsonage  of  the  sd  pish."  Important  orders 
concerning  the  estates  of  recusants  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  These  are  too  long  for  extraction. 
The  book  is  a  mine  of  information  for  the  historian 
and  the  genealogist.  An  admirably  full  index  adds 
to  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  the  student.  Mr. 
Mayo  has  executed  his  self-imposed  task  with  the 
thoroughness  of  a  zealot  and  the  skill  of  an  expert, 
and  his  book  is  a  model  of  the  manner  in  which 
local  archaeology  should  be  carried  out.  His 
frontispiece  consists  of  a  facsimile  of  the  document 
appointing  George  Filliter  to  be  collector  to  the 
Blandford  district.  The  first  signature  to  this, 
which  is  dated  28  October,  1645,  is  fehat  of  Sir 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  subsequently  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  then,  after  his  desertion  of  the  cause 
of  the  king,  in  highest  favour  with  Parliament 
Our  thankfulness  for  the  preservation  of  this  trea- 
sure makes  our  regrets  the  more  poignant  at  think- 


ing what  precious  matter  has  been  lost  by  indif- 
ference and  neglect,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  by 
political  rancour  and  anxiety  to  remove  all  traces 
of  a  hated  regime. 

The  Fascination  oj  London.— The  Strand  District; 

Westminster.    By  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  G.  E. 

Mitton.— Chelsea.     By  G.  E.  Mitton.    (A.  &  C. 

Black.) 

THREE  further  volumes  have  appeared  in  the  at- 
tractive series  designed  by  Sir  Walter  Besant, 
and  carried  out  with  the  assistance  of  Miss 
Mitton  (see  ante,  p.  280).  As  popular  treatises 
on  various  localities  these  have  interest  for 
numerous  readers,  and  a  perusal  of  one  of  them 
before  a  walk  through  the  district  described  will 
add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pedestrian.  Fulness 
of  detail  is  not  to  be  expected  in  works  of  the  class. 
In  one  or  two  instances  some  carelessness  and 
obscurity  are  to  be  traced.  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
which  comes  naturally  in  '  The  Strand  District,' 
is  thus  said  to  have  been  built  in  1663,  burnt  down 
in  1671,  and  rebuilt  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and 
reopened  in  1654,  a  phoenix- like  proceeding  which 
puts  to  shame  the  imagination  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche. 
"In  1682  Thynne  was  murdered  at  the  instigation 
of  Count  Konigsmarck"  should  be  "Thomas  Thynne, 
of  Longleat,"  &c.  Those  to  whom  Thynne  is  adequate 
do  not  consult  books  of  this  class.  Under  '  Mulberry 
Gardens'  it  is  said  that  "  'The  Humorous  Lovers," 
1677,  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  has  a  scene  laid 
in  these  gardens."  It  would  have  been  more  to  the 
purpose  to  say  that  the  action  of  an  entire  play  by 
Sir  Charles  Sedley,  '  The  Mulberry  Gardens  f  (1668), 
passes  therein.  In  the  '  Westminster  '  volume  we 
are  told  that  "  during  1851-52  Scottish  prisoners 
were  brought  to  Tothill,  and  many  died  there,  as 
the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  show."  We  have 
not  consulted  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  for 
those  years,  but  the  newspapers  of  the  date  fail 
to  record  the  fact.  "  Mr.  Thorne,  antiquary  and 
originator  of  Notes  and  Queries,  is  said  to  have 
lived  here"  (in  Great  College  Street).  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  we  have  no  account  of  the  fact,  or 
even  of  the  existence  of  the  antiquary  so  named 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  existence.  The 
street  in  which 'Henry  Purcell  was  born  is  called 
variously  St.  Ann's  Lane  (p.  23)  and  Great  St. 
Ann's  Lane  (p.  19).  It  would  be  better  to  say 
in  which  Henry  Purcell  is  reported  to  have  been 
born.  On  p.  35,  we  read,  "Caxton  is  often  spoken 
of,  incorrectly,  as  the  inventor  of  printing.  We 
did  not  know  this,  and  are  inclined  to  dispute 
the  accuracy  of  the  statement.  Ignorant  indeed 
must  be  the  many  by  whom  such  an  assertion 
is  made.  "  That  credit  [the  discovery  of  printing] 
belongs  to  Gutenberg,  a  native  of  Mainz,"  disposes 
airily  and  completely  of  the  claims  of  Coster. 
The  language  needs  alteration.  How  can  one 
say  in  dealing  with  Chelsea  that  "a  record  of 

240,000  buns    being    sold is    reported,"    unless 

"record"  is  used  as  slang?  'Chelsea'  is,  so 
far  as  a  cursory  perusal  shows,  more  accurate 
than  either  of  the  volumes  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated. We  have  not  sought  for  errors  and  regret 
to  have  lighted  on  them.  It  is  advisable,  however, 
to  make  the  series  accurate,  and  in  the  case  of 
books  so  pretty  externally  and  so  popularly  got 
up  praise  is  so  glibly  and  unthinkingly  bestowed 
by  criticism,  that  it  is  expedient  to"  point  out 
patent  faults.  Indexes  to  the  separate  volumes 
are  a  convenience. 
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The   Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal.     Part   65. 

(Leeds,  Whitehead  &  Son.) 

IT  always  gives  us  pleasure  to  read  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Journal,  for  the  scholarlike  papers 
which  occur  in  almost  every  number  bear  con- 
vincing testimony  to  the 'fact  that  the  largest  of 
our  counties  still  has,  as  was  the  case  aforetime, 
many  sons  who  may  be  compared  with  the 
great  students  of  former  generations.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander D.  H.  Leadman's  '  St.  Hilda '  is  a  thoroughly 
sound  piece  of  work,  too  short,  perhaps,  but,  so  far 
as  we  can  ascertain,  the  best  account  of  the  holy 
Saxon  princess  which  we  at  present  have.  If  it 
were  sufficiently  expanded  it  would  make  a  most 
valuable  book,  not  only  for  the  shelves  of  the 
student,  but  for  the  village  library  also.  Hilda  has 
been  called  "the  Deborah  of  the  North,"  but  so 
kindly  was  she  that  the  people  spoke  of  her  by  the 
gentle  name  of  mother,  not  because  she  was  a  great 
ecclesiastical  person  as  well  as  a  princess,  but  solely 
from  pure  affection.  It  is  noteworthy  that  eleven 
churches  in  Yorkshire  were  dedicated  to  her,  while 
there  were  only  thirteen  under  the  patronage  of  her 
contemporary  the  strenuous  St.  Wilfrid.  She  is 
one  of  the  very  few  English  female  saints  whose 
memory  has  not  faded  away  into  obscurity.  We 
have  been  told  that  even  during  the  deepest  gloom 
of  the  days  of  ignorance  Hilda  lingered  on  as  a 
Christian  name  among  the  Yorkshire  peasants  ;  and 
in  the  Whitby  neighbourhood  the  most  ignorant 
people  are  aware  of,  and  some  perhaps  still  believe 
in,  the  poetic  legend  that  tells  how  the  snakes  which 
troubled  the  peace  of  her  community  were 

Changed  into  a  coil  of  stone 

When  holy  Hilda  prayed. 

The  writer  is  careful  to  point  out  that  a  similar 
story  was  told  of  the  Cornish  St.  Keyne.  We  have 
never  heard  that  this  tale  has  been  met  with  out  of 
England,  but  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  it 
from  places  where  ammonites  are  common  enough 
to  have  attracted  popular  attention.  This  is  a 
matter  on  which  inquiries  should  be  made.  The 
account  of  Hilda's  death  is  interesting,  not  only  for 
her  own  sake,  but  because  it  contains  a  very  early 
mention  of  the  passing-bell. 

We  are  glad  to  have  the  will  of  Timothy  Bright 
given  in  full.  He  died  in  1615.  We  do  not  think  it 
has  ever  been  printed  before.  In  early  life  he  took 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  but  afterwards 
became  a  clergyman,  dying  rector  of  Methley  and 
Barwick  in  Elmet.  He  was  a  skilful  musician 
and  learned  in  many  directions.  Besides  books  of 
philosophy  and  medicine  he  possessed  a  Hebrew 
Bible  and.  a  Syriac  New  Testament,  as  well  as 
volumes  in  Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek.  Moderns  are 
often  apt  to  depreciate  the  learning  of  the  rural 
clergy  during  the  seventeenth  century.  In  many 
instances  it  contrasts  favourably  with  that  of  a  far 
later  time. 

The  papers  on  '  A  Yorkshire  Chancery  Suit  of  the 
Restoration  Time,'  on  '  Yorkshire  Briefs,'  and  on 
fragments  of  a  knightly  effigy  found  under  strange 
circumstances  at  Normanby,  are  of  local  interest. 
The  transcripts  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  bells  of 
the  West  Riding  are  continued,  and  many  excellent 
illustrations  accompany  the  text. 

AMONG  recent  volumes  of  the  "Useful  Arts" 
series  special  attention  is  merited  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Eden  Crane's  Home  Bookbinding,  which  gives  ample 
instructions  for  practising  an  elegant  art  in  which 
women  are  gaining  proficiency,  and  Bookshelves  and 


Books,  by  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Wall  and  the  editor  of 
the  series.  The  advice  about  shelving  has  genuine 
value ;  that  about  the  choice  of  books  is  less  com- 
mendable. Leather  Work,  by  Mr.  Hallton  East, 
may  also  be  commended.  "Rural  Handbooks," 
devoted  to  the  laying  out  of  gardens  and  similar 
occupations,  have  been  conjoined  with  the  series. 
The  publishers  are  Messrs.  Dawbarn  &  Ward. 

WE  have  received  from  our  valued  contributor 
Mr.  W.  D.  Pink  a  specimen  sheet  of  a  '  Dictionary 
of  Members  of  Parliament,  1485-1708.'  He  has  long 
been  an  authority  on  the  subject,  and  we  hope 
that  shortly  much  of  our  all  too  limited  space  may 
be  saved  by  a  succinct  reference  to  his  book  in  place 
of  lengthy  replies  in  our  columns.  Intending  sub- 
scribers should  apply  for  a  specimen  sheet  and 
subscription  form  to  Mr.  Pink,  at  Winslade, 
Lowton,  Newton-le-Willows,  Lancashire. 


ia 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

J.  H.  MITCHINER  ("Call  us  not  weeds").— This 
is  from  '  The  Mother's  Fables,'  by  E.  L.  Aveline 
(1861),  p.  157. 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

DR.  MARSHALL'S    GENEALOGIST'S   GUIDE. 
Printed  for  Subscribers  only. 
Fourth  Edition.    Price  L'ls.  post  free. 

This  work  has  been  entirely  reprinted  and  very  considerably 
enlarged,  and  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  the  Subscription  List  is  com- 
plete. Subscribers  should  send  their  names  to  Messrs.  BILLING, 
Printers,  Guildford. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE   LITERARY  ASSOCIATIONS  OF 
SHROPSHIRE. 

By  CHARLES  HIATT,  Author  of  '  Chester  :  the  Cathedral 

and  See,'  '  Westminster  Abbey,'  &c. 

Cover  specially  designed  by  Carton  Moore  Park,  R.B.A. 

Price,  paper  cover,  Is. ;  half-morocco,  2t.  Sd 

ALSO  PREPARING. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  HANDBOOK  TO  THE 
WREKIN  COUNTRY. 

Compiled  by  CHARLES  HIATT. 
Published  by  HOBSON  &  CO.  Wellington,  Salop. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


DR.  EDMOND  HALLEY.* 

"  We  do  not  often  think  of  him  as  a  sailor ;  and 
yet,  previous  to  Cook,  Capt.  E.  Halley  was  our  first 
scientific  navigator."— Capt.  S.  P.  Oliver  in  the 
Observatory,  iii.  349. 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  predicted  return 
of  Halley's  comet  in  1910+  may  be  the  means 
of  inducing  some  admirer  of  that  famous  J 
astronomer  to  give  the  world  a  biography, 
for  which  it  has  waited  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half.  Dr.  Halley's  career,  at  home 
and  abroad,  was  filled  with  those  incidents 
which  attract  the  general  reader.  The 
revival  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  should  further  augment  the 
clientele  awaiting  such  a  volume.  There  are 
in  existence  at  least  thirty -four  interesting 


*  The  correct  spelling  is  Edmond,  not  "  Edmund." 
Cp.  (a)  dedication  of  twenty-ninth  volume  of  Philos. 
Trans.,  London,  1717 ;  (b) '  Correspondence  of  Scien- 
tific Men,'  &c.,  edited  by  S.  P.  and  S.  J.  Rigaud, 
i.  236-7,  Oxford,  1841 ;  (c)  Dr.  Edmond  Halley's 
will,  "written  with  my  own  hand,"  hereinafter 
cited. 

f  Comptes  RenduH  Htbdomadaires  des  Seance* 
de  V Academic,  des  Sciences,  pp.  706,  766,*  825,  Paris, 
1864 ;  a  short  review  in  Nature,  xi.  286-7, 
London,  11  February,  1875. 

J  "II  fut  le  plus  grand  astronome  de  I'Angle- 
terre,"  M.  Lalande  in  '  Astronomic,'  Tome  Premier, 
p.  180,  section  533,  Paris,  1792. 


letters*  written  by  Dr.  Halley  during  his  two 
voyages  (1698-1700),  which,  if  reproduced 
with  other  inedited  material  quite  accessible, 
ought  to  meet  with  a  reception  worthy  of 
the  author  and  the  subject.  As  a  small  con- 
tribution towards  the  accomplishment  of  the 
desideratum  mentioned,  the  following  list  is 
submitted.  It  is  for  the  most  part  supple- 
mental to  the  excellent  bibliography  of  Dr. 
Halley  given  in  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,'  xxiv. 

I.  LIFE  AND  WORK. 

A  Chronological  History  of  the  Voyages  and 
Discoveries  in  the  South  Sea,  &c.  f  James  Burney), 
iv.  384-7.  London,  1816. 

Philosophia  Britannica  (B.  Martin),  3  vols.  Lon- 
don, 1771. 

Letters  written  by  Eminent  Persons,  &c.,  i.  139- 
140.  London,  1813. 

Aubrey's  Brief  Lives  (Clark),  i.  282-3.  Oxford, 
1898. 

The  Journal  of  Science,  xvii.  91-100.  London, 
1880. 

Allibone's  Diet,  of  Authors  (articles  '  Newton," 
'  Halley ' ).  Philadelph  ia,  1897. 

General  Magazine  of^Arts  and  Sciences  (Benj. 
Martin),  i.  4.  London,  January,  1755. 

Good  Words  (Sir  Robert  S.  Ball),  xxxvi.  736. 
London,  1895. 

Great  Astronomers  (Sir  Robert  S.  Ball).  London, 
1895. 

Imperial  Diet,  of  Univ.  Biog.  (Sir  David  Brew- 
ster),  ii.  788. 

Charles  Knight's  Gallery  of  Portraits,  with 
Memoirs,  i.  161.  London,  1833. 

Bibliotheca  Britannica  (Robert  Watt),  i.  col. 
459.  Edinburgh,  1824. 

Bibliographic  Generale  de  1'Astronomie  (J.  C. 
Houzeau  and  A.  Lancaster).  Bruxelles,  1882. 

Librorum     in    Bibliotheca   Speculse  Pulgovensis 
(Otto  Struve).     Petropoli,  1860. 
The  Comets  (J.  Russell  Hind).     London,  1852. 
Essay  on  Terrestrial  Magnetism  (Sir  John  Her- 
schel),    Quarterly    Review,    Ixvi.    276-7.      London, 
1840. 

Ditto,  reprinted  in  a  Collection  of  Essays  by  Sir 
J.  Herschel,  73-4.  London,  1857. 

Popular  Lectures  and  Addresses  (Sir  William 
Thomson,  Lord  Kelvin).  III.  Navigational  Affairs, 
268-71.  London,  1891. 

Halley's  Earliest  Equal  Variation  Chart,  repro- 
duced in  facsimile,  Text  by  L.  A.  Bauer,  in  '  Terres- 
trial Magnetism.'  1895. 

Halley's  Two  Voyages,  No.  12,086  in  Bernard 
Quaritch's  Catalogue.  1880. 

Two  Lectures  on  Comets  (John  Winthrop).  Bos- 
ton, 1759. 

An  Essay  on  Comets  (A.  Oliver,  Jun.).  Boston, 
1811. 

Remarkable  Comets  ( W.  T.  Lynn).     London,  1893. 
Astronomic  Populaire  (Camille  Flammarion),  609. 
Paris,  1890. 

Results  of  Astronomical  Observations  made  during 
the  Years  1834-8,  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  &c.,  v.  393-406. 

*  The  original  manuscripts  are  preserved  in  the 
Admiralty  archives,  the  Public  Record  Office, 
London,  under  title  '  Captains'  Letters,  1698-1700.' 
Mentioned  in  k  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,'  xxiv. 
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Neudrucke  von  Schriften  und  Karten  uber 
Meteorologie  und  Erdmagnetisraus  (Prof.  Dr.  Or. 
Hellman  ed.)-  No.  4,  Berlin,  1895;  No.  8,  Berlin, 
1897 

General  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  :  Halley. 

Halleian  Miscellany  (privately  printed).    Chicago, 
1900     The  John    Crerar    Library,   Chicago,    U.8., 
Catalogue  No.  A.  520.9238,  M.  24. 
II.  PORTRAITS. 

Biog.  Brit.,  iv.  2502,  note  39.    1757- 

Catalogue  of  Engraved  Portraits  (H.  Bromley), 
291.  London,  1793. 

Imperial  Diet,  of  Univ.  Biog.,  n. 

Knight's  Gallery  of  Portraits,  with  Memoirs,  i. 
London,  1833. 

Good  Words,  xxxvi.  736.     London,  189o. 

Great  Astronomers  (Sir  Robert  S.  Ball).     London, 

1895. 

III.  GENEALOGY. 

Patronymica  Britannica  (Lower),  144.  London, 
1860. 

Letters  of  Administration  granted  30  June,  1684, 
on  estate  of  Edmund  Halley,  Sen.  London. 

Biog.  Brit.,  iv.  2517.     1757. 

Will  of  Dr.  Edmond  Halley,  dated  18  June,  1/36, 

K^ved  9  February,  1741/2,  P.C.C.,  Somerset  House, 
ndon,  53  Trenley.  Quoted  in  published  Register 
of  St.  Margaret's,  Lee ;  printed  in  full  in  N.  Y. 
Oeneal.  and  Biog.  Record,  xxix.  164-5,  and  in  'Tales 
of  our  Forefathers,'  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1898. 

Will  of  Edmund  Halley,  Jun.,  surgeon  R.N.,  dated 
8  November,  1739,  proved  12  February,  1740/1, 
P.C.C.,  Somerset  House,  London,  39  Spurway. 

Will  of  Henry  Price,  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn, 
dated  31  May,  1755,  proved  28  January,  1764,  P.C.C., 
London,  25  Simpson. 

Will  of  Catherine  Price,  dated  13  January,  1764, 
proved  27  January,  1764,  P. C.C.,  London,  25  Simp- 
son. 

Gentleman's  Magazine  (1765),  Deaths,  10  Novem- 
ber, 1765. 

N.Y.  Geneal.  and  Biog.  Record,  xxvui.  13-19; 
xxix.  164-5. 

Tales  of  our  Forefathers.     Albany,  N.Y.,  1898. 

Affidavits,  photographic  facsimiles  of  two.  New- 
berry  Library,  Chicago,  catalogue  No.  E-7-M-239. 

IV.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

'  N.  &  Q ,'  2'"1  S.  ix.  297,  338 ;  3rd  S.  v.  108,  259 
6th  S.  vii.  5 ;  8th  S.  vi.  364 ;  vii.  427 ;  9th  S.  viii.  322 
x.  27,  97,  207- 

The  writer  is  under  obligations  for  assist- 
ance generously  rendered  him  by  Prof.  S.  W 
Burnham,  Chicago,  and  by  Mr.  Alex.  J.  Ru 
dolph,  Assistant  Librarian  of  the  Newberry 
Library,  Chicago.  The  latter  has  compiler 
an  extensive  bibliography  of  Dr.  Edmonc 
Halley.  EUGENE  F.  McPiKE 

Chicago,  U.S 


THE  BACON-SHAKESPEARE  QUESTION. 

(Continued  from  p.  266.) 

IN  his  '  Apophthegms '  Bacon  relates  hov 
Mr.  Mason  sent  his  pupil  to  another  fellow 
of  the  same  college  to  borrow  a  book  of  him 
The  reply  brought  back  by  the  pupil  was  a 
follows : — 


"  I  am  loath  to  lend  my  books  out  of  my  chamber, 
ut  if  it  please  thy  tutor  to  come  and  read  upon  it 
n  my  chamber,  he  shall  as  long  as  he  will." 

[*he  time  was  winter ;  and  some  days  after 
/he  same  fellow  sent  to  Mr.  Mason  to  borrow 
ris  bellows  Mr.  Mason  sent  back  this  reply: 
;  I  am  loath  to  lend  my  bellows  out  of  my  cham- 
)er,  but  if  thy  tutor  would  come  and  blow  the  fire 
n  my  chamber,  he  shall  as  long  as  he  will." 

Evidently  this  story  was  known  to  Ben 
Jonson,  whose  style  is  clearly  discernible  in 
;he  following : — 

Quicksilver.  Marry,  dad !  his  horses  are  now  coming 
up  to  bear  down  his  lady  ;  wilt  thou  lend  thy  stable 
;o  set  'em  in  ? 

Security.  'Faith,  Master  Francis,  /  ivould  be  loath 
o  lend  my  stable  out  of  doors ;  in  a  greater  matter 
I  will  pleasure  him,  but  not  in  this. 

'  Eastward  Ho,'  Act  II.  sc.  i. 

'  Eastward  Ho ! '  is  the  jwint  production  of 
Marston,  Jonson,  and  Chapman  ;  and  it  is  a 
play  that  is  literally  crammed  with  '  Promus ' 
phrases  and  proverbs,  although  Mrs.  Pott, 
who  examined  it,  could  find  none  in  it.  There 
are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see. 

I  am  reminded  of  another  of  Bacon's 
'Apophthegms'  by  a  passage  in  'The  New 
Inn.'  Fly,  the  parasite  of  the  Inn,  is  a  small 
man,  who  is  humorously  compared  to  several 
kinds  of  insects,  one  of  which  furnished  him 
with  his  name.  Note  the  following  : — 

Lord  B.  How  came  you  by  this  property  ? 

Host.  Who,  my  Fly? 

Lord  B.  Your  Fly,  if  you  call  him  so. 

Host.  Nay,  he  is  that,  and  will  be  still. 

Act  II.  sc.  ii. 

He  is  a  fly,  and  will  never  be  anything  more 
than  a  fly.  Compare  : — 

"  Sir  Thomas  More  had  only  daughters  at  the 
first,  and  his  wife  did  ever  pray  for  a  boy.  At  last 
he  had  a  boy,  which  after,  at  man's  years,  proved 
simple.  Sir  Thomas  said  to  his  wife, '  Thou  prayedst 
so  long  for  a  boy,  that  he  will  be  a  boy  as  long  as 
he  lives.' " — '  Apophthegms.' 

The  'Apophthegm '  illustrates  the  following 
entry  in  the  'Promus,'  which  Baconians 
imagine  the  master  did  not  use  :  "  No.  1392. 
A  proper  young  man,  and  so  will  he  be  while 
he  lives."  Now,  although  Mrs.  Pott  could 
not  find  an  illustration  for  the  note  from 
Bacon,  it  goes  without  saying  that  she  could 
find  several  from  Shakespeare.  Hence  we 
are  gravely  told  that  Bacon's  idea  was  to  lay 
stress  on  the  word  "  proper,"  which,  we  are 
further  informed,  is  strange  phrasing.  The 
joke  is  as  good  as  that  furnished  oy  Dr. 
Theobald,  who  is  so  badly  informed  as  to 
wish  us  to  believe  that  the  exclamation 
"  What  else  ! "  is  not  current  Elizabethan 
speech.  There  is  a  saying,  "  Ye  do  not  believe 
because  ye  have-not  read."  They  trifle  with 
us. 
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Now  we  come  to  something  interest- 
ing, which  proves  how  sadly  Baconians  are 
neglecting  their  real  work  in  the  vain  and 
ridiculous  attempt  to  foist  the  work  of 
Shakespeare  on  Bacon.  The  entry  in  the 
'Promus,'  from  a  Baconian  point  of  view, 
and  from  the  scholar's  point  of  view  as  well, 
is  simply  invaluable,  for  it  decisively  proves 
one  of  the  so-called  "spurious"  'Apoph- 
thegms '  to  be  genuine.  I  cfculd  prove  that 
several  others  are  genuine,  but  must  content 
myself  with  the  one  that  is  related  to  the 
saying  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Look  closely  at 
the  '  Promus '  entry  once  more,  and  see  how 
it  is  exactly  repeated  in  the  following  :— 

"The  Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  was 
asked  his  opinion  by  my  Lord  of  Leicester  con- 
cerning two  persons  whom  the  queen  seemed  to 
think  well  of:  'By  my  troth,  my  lord,'  said  he, 
'  the  one  is  a  grave  counsellor,  the  other  is  a,  proper 
young  man  ;  and  so  he  will  be  as  long  as  he  lives.' ' 

Hence  the  entry  in  the  'Promus'  proves 
the  genuineness  of  the  'Apophthegm,'  and 
the  similarity  in  the  sayings  shows  plainly 
that  the  saying  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
known  to  Bacon's  father  as  well  as  to  himself. 
We  may  also  conclude  that  neither  of  the 
sayings  was  a  stranger  to  Ben  Jonson. 

Another  of  Bacon's  '  Apophthegms '  is  the 
following  : — 

"Many  men,  especially  such  as  affect  gravity, 
have  a  manner  after  other  men's  speech  to  shake 
their  heads.  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield  would  say,  '  It 
was  as  men  shake  a  bottle,  to  see  if  there  was  any 
wit  in  it  or  no.' " 

Bacon  does  not  wish  us  to  infer  that  the 
saying  was  original  to  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield, 
any  more  than  he  meant  us  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Bettenham's  saying  that  money,  like 
muck,  is  best  spread  abroad,  was  a  new  one, 
or  belonged  to  Mr.  Bettenham.  But,  never- 
theless, it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  if 
either  Mrs.  Pott  or  Dr.  Theobald  could  find 
Shakespeare  guilty  of  writing  what  follows, 
we  should  be  inundated  with  sermons  on  the 
subject,  and  be  told  that  the  saying  is  unique. 

In  '  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,'  Act  IV. 
sc.  i.,  Master  Mathew,  a  would-be  poet,  quotes 
as  his  own  some  lines  of  '  Hero  and  Leander,' 
when  the  following  dialogue  ensues  :— 

Wellbred.  How  like  you  that  ? 

[Master  Stephen  shakes  his  head. 

E.  KndweM.  'Slight,  he  shakes  his  head  like  a 
bottle,  to  feel  an  there  be  any  brain  in  it. 
Tradition  states  that  Shakespeare  acted  the 
part  of  the  Elder  Knowell,  who  so  finely  illus- 
trates Sir  Lionel  Cranfield's  saying..  Hence 
we  have  Ben  Jonson,  Shakespeare,  Marlowe, 
and  Bacon  together  ;  for  has  not  Dr.  Theo- 
bald, who  knows  Marlowe's  work  so  well, 
told  us  that  it  was  written  by  Bacon  ? 


Sir  Lionel  Cranfield's  saying  was  much 
liked  by  Ben  Jonson,  who  could  not  help 
using  it  twice  in  this  play,  and  elsewhere. 
Take  another  case  of  its  use,  which  occurs  in 
the  Induction  to  '  Cynthia's  Revels  ': — 

2nd  Child.  A  fifth  only  shakes  his  bottle  head, 
and  out  of  his  corky  brain  squeezeth  out  a  pitiful 
learned  face  and  is  silent. 

By  way  of  contrast,  I  will  now  take  one  of 
Dr.  Theobald's  parallels  and  show  what  it  is 
worth.  It  is  one  of  those  posers  that  are 
so  difficult  to  answer,  and  great  store  is  put 
by  it. 

In  the  'De  Augmentis,'  book  iv.  chap,  i., 
Bacon  mentions  the  case  of  Anaxarchus, 
"who,  when  put  to  the  torture,  bit  off  his 
tongue  and  spit  it  in  the  tyrant's  face."  The' 
passage  is  compared  with  Shakespeare  : — 

Baling.  Ere  my  tongue 

Shall  wound  mine  honour  with  such  feeble  wrong, 
Or  sound  so  base  a  parle,  my  teeth  shall  tear 
The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear, 
And  spit  it  bleeding  in  his  high  disgrace, 
Where  shame  doth  heff-bour,   even  in  Mowbray's 
face.  •      '  Richard  II.,'  I.  i.  190-95. 

Dr.  Theobald  traces  the  story  to  Diogenes 
Laertius,  but  says  that  Bacon's  version  is 
taken  from  Pliny  or  Valerius  Maximus. 
Note  the  thunder-like  percussion  of  these 
names,  and  tremble,  ye  Shakespeareans ! 
Yet,  as  by  a  kind  of  antiperistasis,  they  only 
bring  comfort  to  the  true  believer,  the  simple, 
but  wholehearted  Baconian;  and  they  are 
as  potent  to  him  for  good  as  was  the  old 
lady's  "Mesopotamia"  to  her,  with  "  Manka 
revania  dulcne,"  and  "  Oscorbi  dulchos 
volivorco  "  into  the  bargain. 

"  It  is  not  very  likely,"  says  Dr.  Theobald, 

"  that  William,.  Shakespeare  had  read  any  of  the 
classic  authors  from  which  this  story  might  be 
derived.  We  cannot  suppose  that  Pliny,  Valerius 
Maximus,  or  Diogenes  Laertius  were  school-books 
at  Stratford-on-Avon.  If  Bolingbroke's  defiance  had 
taken  the  form 

[List,  O  list  to  the  Muse  !] 

I'll  bite  my  tongue  out,  ere  I  use  it  thus, 
it  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  casual  coinci- 
dence.   But  when  he  also  threatens  to  spit  it  in  the 
face  of  his  enemy,  we  cannot  explain  it  by  a  clause 
in  the  chapter  of  accidents." 

Of  course  not ;  the  proof  that  Bacon  and 
Shakespeare  are  one,  and  that  the  story  in 
both  was  derived  from  the  same  source,  is 
as  clear  as  mud.  But  let  us  turn  to  John 
.Lyly  once  again  : — 

"  Zeno  bicause  hee  would  not  be  enforced  against 
his  will  by  torments,  bit  off  his  tongue  and  spit  it  in 
the  face  of  the  tyrant." — '  Euphues,'  Arber,  p.  146. 

C.  CRAWFORD. 

53,  Hampden  Road,  Hornsey,  N. 
(To  be,  continued.) 
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SCOTTISH  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  FIRST 
SERIES  OP  '  NOTES  AND  QUERIES.'  (See 
Jubilee  Number,  9th  S.  iv.  361,  391,  533  ;  v. 
89,  197  ;  x.  252.)— As  it  will  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  readers  to  identify  early 
contributors  to  'N.  &,  Q/,'  I  send  the  following 
short  list  of  Scottish  contributors  to  the  First 
Series.  If  you  should  think  it  worth  printing, 
perhaps  it  may  induce  some  correspondent  to 
send  a  longer  and  better  one. 

"D.  Brewster"  (vi.  80)  was  Sir  David 
Brewster,  K.H.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  St.  An- 
drews University,  died  1868. 

"  R.  Carruthers  "  (ix.  568  ;  x.  239  ;  xi.  7, 
8,  203,  327  ;  xii.  199,  379)  was  Robert  Car- 
ruthers, editor  of  the  Inverness  Courier  for 
fifty  years,  and  author,  died  1878. 

"  R.  Chambers  "  (xii.  8)  was  Robert  Cham- 
bers, publisher  and  author,  died  1871. 

"  W.  H.  F."  (ii.  309  ;  iv.  350,  440,  501  ;  x. 
240  ;  xi.  182  ;  xii.  86,  254)  was  William  Henry 
Fotheringhame,  Sheriff-Clerk  of  Orkney. 

"G.  J.  R.  G."  (vi.  6)  was  George  John 
Robert  Gordon,  of  Ellon,  Aberdeenshire ;  in 
the  diplomatic  service. 

"David  Laing"  (iv.  174)  was  Librarian  of 
the  Signet  Library,  Edinburgh,  and  author, 
died  1878. 

kt  J.  L."  (vii.  441,  559  ;  viii.  155)  was  James 
Laurie,  Town  Clerk  of  Edinburgh. 

"J.  L."  (iii.  141;  iv.  410,  473;  v.  448)  was 
John  Lee,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  Edin- 
burgh University,  died  1859. 

"W.  Bell  Macdonald"  (vi.  299)  was  pro- 
prietor of  Rammerscales,  Dumfriesshire. 

"J.  M."  (x.  65,  67,  264,  323;  xi.  248,  265, 
312,  408,  413,  424,  426,  462  ;  xii.  404,  413,  417, 
441)  was  James  Maidment,  advocate  and 
author,  died  1879. 

"  W.  H.  M."  (vi.  299)  was  William  Hugh 
Murray,  a  Deputy-Lieutenant,  Ross-shire. 

"W.  H.  S."  (iv.  327,  427;  v.  149,  450,  490; 
vi.  544)  was  W.  H.  Scott,  M.D.,  Curator  of 
Coins,  Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

"  J.  A.  S."  (xii.  481)  was  J.  A.  Smith,  M.D., 
Secretary  to  the  Scottish  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. 

"  T.  G.  S."  (iii.  38 ;  iv.  213,  329,  343,  509  ; 
v.  89,  208,  283 ;  vi.  300 ;  vii.  507  ;  viii.  326, 
453,  521  ;  xi.  36,  151,  154,  214  ;  xii.  88,  95, 
366)  was  T.  G.  Stevenson,  antiquarian  book- 
seller, Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

"  W.  B.  D.  D.  Turnbull  "(i.  157)  was  William 
Barclay  David   Donald   Turnbull,    advocate, 
and  author,  died  1863.  W.  S. 

JACOBUS  EBER,  OP  STRASSBURG.— I  have  had 
for  some  years  among  my  papers,  awaiting  the 
"  convenient  season  "  for  a  closer  examination, 
an  undescribed  issue  from  the  press  of  Jacobus 


Eber,  of  Strassburg,  circa  1483.  It  is  a  folio 
tract  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  which  claims  a 
place  as  one  of  the  Strassburg  incunabula. 
Finding  that  it  was  unknown  to  Hain, 
Copinger,  and  Proctor,  I  showed  it  to  my 
friend  the  librarian  of  the  John  Rylands 
Library,  Mr.  Henry  Guppy,  M.A.,  who,  with 
his  customary  courtesy,  saved  me  further 
research  by  identifying  it  as  a  product  of  the 
press  of  Eber  of  Strassburg.  The  tract  may 
be  thus  described  : — 

[Fol.  2  r.]  Incipit  Summa  edita  a  sancto  Thoma  de 
aquino  |  De  articulis  fidei  &  ecclesie  sacramentis. 

[Fol.  10  v.]  Incipit  tractatus  de  p'iculis  que  con- 
tingu't  circa  sacramen  |  tu'  eukaristie  &  de  remediis 
eoru'dem  ex  dictis  sancti  Thome  | 

[Fol.  12  v.]  Incipit  Tractatus  Thome  de  judeis  ad 
petito'  |  nem  Comitisse  flandrie. 

[Fol.  14  v.l  Explicit  Su'ma  edita  a  Sancto  Thoma 
de  aquino.  de  articulis  |  fidei  &  Eccl'ie  sacrame'tis. 
argentine  imp'ssa.  unacu'  duob'  tracta-  |  tibus 
a'nexis.  Quor'  primus  tractat  de  p'iculis  que 
co'tingunt  cir  |  ca  sacrame'tum  eukaristie.  &  de 
remediis  eoru'dem.  Scd's  vero  de  |  judeis  ad 
petit'onem  Comitisse  flandrie.  Ex  dictis  sancti 
Thome.  | 

Strassburg  [Jacobus  Eber,  circa  1483]. 

Fol.,  14  leaves  without  pagination,  signatures,  or 
title-page,  39  lines  to  the  full  page. 

Col.  [a]  8,  [b]6,  of  which  [ajl  blank. 

The  leaves  are  somewhat  stained  in  the 
ample  margins,  and  an  industrious  bookworm 
has  left  evidences  of  his  labours.  The  blank 
spaces  left  for  the  capital  letters  have  not  been 
filled  by  the  rubricator.  The  type  used  is 
identical  with  that  in  the  edition  of  the 
'Scala  Coeli'  of  Joannes  Junior,  which,  as 
the  colophon  informs  us,  was  printed  at 
Strassburg  by  Eber  in  1483.  There  are 
only  three  books  besides  the  'Scala  Cceli' 
recorded  by  Proctor  as  the  work  of  this 
printer,  and  they  are  all  three  undated.  His 
fetter  R  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  typo- 
grapher. The  tract  now  described  makes  the 
number  of  books  known  to  have  come  from 
Eber's  press  five.  Mr.  Guppy  has  not  been 
able  to  trace  any  copy  of  this  edition  of  the 
'  Summa  de  Articulis  Fidei '  except  that  in  my 
possession,  and  I  have  been  equally  unsuc- 
cessful. It  is,  of  course,  no  novelty  to  find 
oooks  that  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Hain, 
lotwithstanding  the  extent  and  accuracy  of 
iis  work.  The  remarkable  catalogues  of 
31schki,  Rosen  thai,  Voynich,  and  others  con- 
tain many  finds  of  this  nature.  It  is,  how- 
ever, desirable,  I  think,  that  all  omissions 
should  be  recorded  for  the  use  of  biblio- 
graphers.* I  therefore  send  this  note  as  a 


*  Since  this  was  written  Cay.  L.  S.  Olschki  has 

jommenced     in     his     interesting     bibliographical 

ieriodical    La    Bibliofila   a   department    for    the 

description  of  "Les    livres    mconnus   aux   biblio- 

raphes."    (See  vol.  iv.  p.  167.) 
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small  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Strassburg  press  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 
Manchester. 

BRONTE. — In  the  Gent.  Mag.  of  February, 
1813,  p.  179,  I  find  the  following  interesting 
entry  under  'Marriages'  : — 

"  At  Guiseley,  near  Bradford,  by  Rev.  W. 
Morgan,  minister  of  Bierley,  Ray.  P.  Bronte,  B.A., 
minister  of  Hartshead-cum-CliftOii,  to  Maria,  third 
daughter  of  the  late  T.  Bromwell  [i.e.,  Branwell], 
esq.,  of  Penzance.  And  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
Rev.  P.  Bronze,  Rev.  W.  Morgan  to  the  only 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Fennell,  headmaster  of  the 
Wesleyan  Academy  near  Bradford." 

W.  ROBERTS. 

47,  Lansdowne  Gardens,  S.W. 

MR.  JUSTICE  MAULE  MISQUOTED. — A  curious 
case  of  misquotation,  absolutely  spoiling  a  very 
famous  utterance,  occurs  in  Mr.  H.  Bellot's 
pleasant  book  'The  Inner  arid  the  Middle 
Temple'  (Methuen,  1902).  I  allude  to  Mr. 
Justice  Maule's  celebrated  sentence  on  the 
impecunious  bigamist,  which  had  a  strong 
bearing  upon  the  revolution  in  the  law  of 
divorce  brought  about  in  1857.  It  takes  very 
slight  alteration  in  Maule's  speech  to  ruin 
wholly  the  satire  which  appears  in  almost 
every  line.  To  show  how  much  an  inaccurate 
writer  may  innocently  asperse  the  powerful 
sentences  and  cut  down  the  pungent  sarcasm 
of  a  judge  I  append  the  sentence,  and  also  Mr. 
Bellot's  paragraph,  taken  from  his  book,  where 
it  appears  in  inverted  commas.  The  sentence 
is  from  the  Times  of  27  January,  1857,  and 
the  Law  Magazine  and  fieview,  1857,  p.  23: — 

The  Times. 

"  Prisoner,  you  have  been  convicted  upon  clear 
evidence ;  you  have  intermarried  with  another 
woman,  your  lawful  wife  being  still  alive.  You 
have  committed  the  crime  of  bigamy.  You  tell  me, 
and  indeed  the  evidence  has  shown,  that  your  first 
wife  left  her  home  and  her  young  children  to  live  in 
adultery  with  another  man.  You  say  this  prosecu- 
tion is  an  instrument  of  extortion  on  the  part  of  the 
adulterer.  Be  it  so.  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that 
these  are  circumstances  which  the  law  does  not  in 
your  case  take  notice  of.  You  had  no  right  to  take 
the  law  into  your  own  hands.  Every  Englishman 
is  bound  to  know  that  when  a  wrong  is  done  the 
law,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  the  constitu- 
tion, affords  a  remedy.  Now  listen  to  me,  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  have  done.  Im- 
mediately you  heard  of  your  wife's  adultery  you 
ought  to  have  gone  to  an  attorney  and  directed  him 
to  oring  an  action  against  the  seducer  of  your  wife. 
You  should  have  prepared  your  evidence,  instructed 
counsel,  and  proved  the  case  in  court ;  and  recollect 
that  it  was  imperative  that  you  should  recover,  I 
do  not  mean  actually  obtain,  substantial  damages. 
Haviug  proceeded  thus  far,  you  should  have  em- 
ployed a  proctor  and  instituted  a  suit  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts  for  a  divorce  a  mensd  et  thoro.  Your 
case  is  a  very  clear  one,  and  I  doubt  not  you  would 


have  obtained  your  divorce.  After  this  step  your 
course  was  quite  plain :  you  had  only  to  obtain  a 
private  Act  of  Parliament  to  dissolve  your  marriage. 
This  you  would  get  as  a  matter  of  course  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  proper  fees  and  proof  of  the  facts ;  you 
might  then  have  lawfully  married  again.  I  perceive, 
prisoner,  that  you  appear  scarcely  to  understand 
what  I  am  saying  to  you,  but  let  me  assure  you  these 
steps  are  constantly  taken  by  persons  who  are  de- 
sirous to  dissolve  an  unhappy  marriage.  It  is  true, 
for  the  Wise  Man  has  said  it,  that  '  a  hated  woman 
when  she  is  married-is  a  thing  that  the  earth  cannot 
bear,'  and  that  'a  bad  wife  is  to  her  husband  as 
rottenness  to  his  bones.'  You,  however,  must  bear 
this  great  evil,  or  must  adopt  the  remedy  prescribed 
by  the  constitution  .of  your  country.  I  see  that  you 
would  tell  me  that  these  proceedings  would  cost  you 
1,000?.,  and  that  your  small  stock-in-trade  is  not 
worth  100?.  Perhaps  "it  may  so  be.  The  law  has 
nothing  to  say  to  that ;  if  you  had  taken  these  pro- 
ceedings you  would  have  been  free  from  your  pre.- 
sent  wife,  and  the  woman  whom  you  have  secondly 
married  would  have  been  a  respectable  matron.  As 
you  have  not  done  so  you  stand  there  a  convicted 
culprit,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  pass  sentence  upon 
you.  You  will  be  imprisoned  for  one  day." 

Mr.  Bellot. 

"  You  have  broken  the  laws  of  your  country.  You 
had  a  drunken,  unfaithful  wife,  the  curse  of  your 
existence  and  her  own.  You  knew  the  remedy  the 
law  gave  you,  to  bring  an  action  against  the  seducer, 
recover  damages  from  him,  then  go  to  the  House  of 
Lords  and  get  a  divorce.  It  would  have  cost  you 
altogether  l.OOO/.  You  may  say  you  never  had  a 
tenth  of  that  sum ;  that  is  no  defence  in  law. 
Sitting  here  as  an  English  judge,  it  is  my  duty  to 
tell  you  that  this  is  not  a  country  in  which  there  is 
one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor.  Your 
sentence  is  one  day's  imprisonment." 

I  venture  to  think  that  Maule's  sentence  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  both  for  the 
benefit  of  readers  and  to  lessen  the  chance  of 
damaging  his  wit  by  misquotation. 

W.  H.  QUARRELL. 

GLOWWORM  AND  FIREFLIES.  -  -  William 
Blake,  in  his  little  poem  entitled  '  A  Dream,' 
about  a  strayed  emmet,  has  the  following  : — 

.  Pitying,  I  dropt  a  tear  : 
But  I  saw  a  glowworm  near, 
Who  replied,  "  What  wailing  wight 
Calls  the  watchman  of  the  night  ? 

I  am  set  to  light  the  ground, 
While  the  beetle  goes  his  round  ; 
Follow  now  the  beetle's  hum  ; 
Little  wanderer,  hie  thee  home  ! " 

Blake  is  the  most  childlike  of  poets,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  find  the  same  metaphor, 
though  somewhat  differently  applied,  used 
by  a  very  young  child.  W.  H.  Hurlbut,  in 
bis '  Pictures  of  Cuba '  (Longmans,  1855,  p.  81), 
speaking  of  the  fireflies,  says  :— 

"The  night  glances  with  living  meteors.  The 
IMCM//O*  are  indeed  inconceivably  brilliant.  '  Watch- 
men of  the  insects,'  serenos  de  los  bichos,  a  lovely 
quick-witted  boy  of  four  summers,  the  child  of  one 
of  my  friends,  called  these  torch-bearers  when  he 
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first  saw  them  ;  and  flying  in  long  lines  with  their 
double  lights  they  do  produce  an  effect  similar  to 
that  of  the  long  processions  of  the  watch  at  Havana." 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  little  boy 
may  have  been  repeating  a  remark  made  by 
one  of  his  elders  ;  but 'if  it  was  original,  as 
the  above  writer  takes  it  to  be,  the  coinci- 
dence is  certainly  remarkable. 

C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 

[See  Athenaeum,  12,  19,  and  26  July,  pp.  63,  94, 
127.] 

THE  LONG  GALLERY  AT  HOLYROOD.  —  SIR 
DAVID  OSWALD  HUNTER-BLAIR,  under  the 
heading  of  ' The  Evolution  of  a  Nose,'  ante, 
p.  236,  speaking  of  the  portraits  at  Bad- 
minton, says  : — 

"  Whether  these  portraits  are  really  more  faith- 
ful likenesses  than  those  of  the  early  Scottish 
kings  in  the  Long  Gallery  at  Holyrood  (said  to  have 
been  all  the  handiwork  of  a  single  Dutch  artist)  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing." 

Writing  of  the  Long  Gallery,  Mr.  John 
Rankin,  Keeper  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  says  in 
his  book  : — 

''It  is  hung  round  with  portraits  of  a  hundred 
reputed  kings  of  Scotland,  from  the  misty  times  of 
Fergus  I.  down  to  the  end  of  the  Stuart  dynasty, 
which  were  painted  by  a  Fleming  named  James 
de  Witt.*  Several  of  these  paintings  were 
slashed  by  the  sabres  of  Hawley's  valiant 
dragoons  after  their  defeat  at  Falkirk,  but 
were  subsequently  repaired.  This  apartment 
is  historically  interesting  from  having  been 
used  by  the  Pretender  as  a  ballroom  during 
his  occupation  of  Holyrood.  It  is  the  room  in 
which  the  great  ball  was  given,  so  familiar  to  the 
admirers  of  '  Waverley,'  and  to  such  visitors  its 
floor  will  still  seem  to  be  trod  by  the  unfortunate 
Prince,  the  bold,  devoted  Fergus  M'lvor,  the  noble, 
high-minded  Flora,  and  the  gentle,  woman-like 
Rose  Bradwardine.  Since  the  Union  it  has  been 
the  scene  of  the  elections  of  the  Scottish  represen- 
tative peers,  and  is  also  used  for  the  levees  of  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland." 

The  names  of  the  kings  and  the  dates  of 
their  accession  are  all  given  on  the  pictures 
of  the  enterprising  De  Witt.  The  spectator 
looking  at  these  works  of  art  (?),  if  he  or 
she  has  the  wish  and  the  patience  to  do  so, 
wonders  whether  the  painter  or  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  "  originalls  "  supplied  this  infor- 
mation. One  hundred  and  ten  royal  portraits 


"*  The  contract  by  James  de  Witt  with  the 
Government  in  February,  1684,  for  the  painting  of 
these  pictures,  still  exists.  De  Witt  became  bound 
to  paint  110  portraits  in  two  years,  he  supplying 
the  canvas  and  colours ;  and  the  Government,  on 
their  part,  agreed  to  pay  him  120/.  sterling  yearly, 
and  to  supply  him  with  the  '  Originalls '  from 
which  he  was  to  copy.  This  contract,  and  other 
documents  connected  with  it,  appeared  in  volume 
Third  of  the  '  Bannatyne  Miscellany.' " 


in  two  years  for  240Z.  in  all  must  constitute 
a  record  in  more  ways  than  one. 

RONALD  DIXON. 

46,  Marlborough  Avenue,  Hull. 

THE  CENTRIFUGAL  RAILWAY.— An  early 
example  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
"  Topsy  -  Turvy  Railway  "  or  "  Looping  the 
Loop"  was  exhibited  at  Dubourg's  "Mechani- 
cal Theatre"  circa  1840.  G.  E.  Mogridge 
('Old  Humphrey's  Walks  in  London  and  its 
Neighbourhood, 'London,  1843) thus  describes 
the  astonishing  spectacle  : — 

"  The  little  man  with  the  great  spear,  who  shows 
^ff  the  exhibition,  has  explained  to  us  the  several 

groups He  has  now  produced  a  sensation  by 

stamping  his  spear  heavily  on  the  floor  to  arrest  our 
attention,  and  announcing  that  the  car  is  about  to 
move  in  rapid  career  along  the  centrifugal  railway. 
It  is  done  :  first  a  pail  of  water,  next  a  hundred- 
weight piece  of  metal,  and,  lastly,  a  human  being, 
one  of  the  attendants,  having  in  succession  passed 
down  the  inclined  plane,  round  the  circle  in  the 
centre,  and  afterwards  ascended  the  opposite  steep. 
The  water  was  unspilt,  the  weight  unmoved,  and 
the  attendant  uninjured,  though  he  passed  round 
the  upright  circle,  head  over  heels,  performing  a 
complete  summerset,  at  the  rate,  as  the  little  man 
tells  us,  of  a  hundred  miles  an  hour." 

Walford  mentions  a  "  Duburg's  "  Exhibition 
that  in  1818-30  was  on  view  at  68,  Lower 
Grosvenor  Street,  containing  cork  models  of 
ancient  temples,  &c.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
same  building  that  afterwards  became  "The 
Saloon  of  Art "  or  "  Mechanical  Theatre " 
described  at  some  length  by  Mogridge. 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to  them 
direct.  

WATER  BAROMETER. — In  a  diary  kept  by 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Sutton,  of  Norwich,  under 
date  of  7  Sept.,  1801,  occurs  the  following 
passage : — 

"Speaking  of  barometers  the  other  day,  Mr. 
Styleman  said  he  remembered  at  Trinity  College 
(Cambridge),  within  side  of  the  King's  Gate,  one 
which  worked  with  water  instead  of  quicksilver, 
and  that  it  was  34ft.  long.  Qy.  if  this  was  not 
erected  by  Roger  Cotes  ?  " 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  give  me  information  about  the 
barometer,  when  and  by  whom  erected,  and 
when  removed.  The  Mr.  Styleman  mentioned 
was  the  Rev.  Armine  Styleman,  rector  of 
Ringstead,  Norfolk.  He  died  in  1803,  and 
was,  I  believe,  then  an  old  man ;  he  most 
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likely  refers  to  his  undergraduate  days. 
Roger  Cotes,  the  first  Plumian  Professor  of 
Astronomy  at  Cambridge,  commenced  the 
erection  of  the  observatory  over  the  King's 
Gate  at  Trinity,  but  he  died  in  1716,  before  it 
was  completed.  The  observatory  was  dis- 
mantled in  1797.  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  rooms 
were  in  the  staircase  next  the  gateway.  He 
was  the  giver  of  an  astronomical  clock.  Can 
it  be  that  he  had  a  hand  iu  erecting  the 
barometer  in  question  ? 

THOMAS  SOUTHWELL. 
Norwich. 

"EMBARRAS  DBS  RICHESSES." — Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  who  and  what  is  the 
Harlequin  referred  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 

chap.  xi.  of  'The  Antiquary'  —  1' that 

he  frequently  experienced,  on  such  occasions, 
what  Harlequin  calls  I'embarras  des  richesses  "  ? 
(See  also  the  preface  to  the  first  number  of 
'Jtf.  &  Q.,'  Nov.  3,  1849.) 

Scott  also  uses  the  French  phrase  in  'The 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,'  chap,  xii.,  but  with- 
out mentioning  "Harlequin  "— "  It  was  what 
the  French  call,"  &c.  EDWARD  LATHAM. 

61,  Friends  Road,  East  Croydon. 

[Presumably  a  character  in  the  Abbe  d'Allainval's 
play  so  entitled  which  appeared  1726.] 

TOBACCO  :  OLD  BOOK.  —  I  have  a  book 
having  the  following  title-page  :— 

"  Tabacologia  |  Hoc  est,  |  Tabaci,  j  Seu  |  Nico- 
tianae  |  descriptio  |  Medico-Cheirurgico  -  Pharma- 
ceutica  |  Vel  |  Eius  preparatio  et  usus  in  omnibus 
Corporis  human!  incommodis ;  una  cum  varijs 
Tabacum  adulterandi  rationibus,  et  accurata 
signorum  quibus  eius  bonitas  dignosci  potest, 
annotatione.  |  Per  |  Johannem  Neandrum  Brema- 
num  |  Philosophum  et  Medicum  |  Lugdvni  Bata- 
vorum  |  Ex  Officina  Isaac!  Elzeviri.  |  Jurati 
Academic  |  Typographi.  |  ClO.lQ.CXXII/' 

Can  any  one  give  me  an  account  of  the 
book1?  Is  the  work  rare?  Is  my  copy  a  first 
edition  ?  Who  is  the  author,  and  where  can 
I  find  a  sketch  of  his  life  1 

FREDERIC  ROWLAND  MARVIN. 

537,  Western  Avenue,  Albany,  N.Y. 

[This  is  the  first  Elzevir  edition  of  Neander.  A 
second  edition  appeared  in  1626  from  the  same 
press.  See  Willem's  '  Les  Elzevier,'  Nos.  204  and 
257,  where  a  full  account  is  given.  For  Neander 
himself,  a  German  physician,  born  at  Brema  in 
1596,  deceased  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  see  the  '  Nouvelle  Biographic  Generale '  of 
Dr.  Hoefer.  The  book  is  not  common  in  either 
edition,  but  can  be  met  with  occasionally  for  ten 
or  twelve  shillings.] 

SPANISH  BADGE.— What  does  the  following 
badge  commemorate  ?  A  small  Maltese  cross 
in  gold,  1  in.  wide,  enamelled  on  both  sides, 
one  in  opaque  white  and  inscribed  CHESTE 
3  DE  DICIEMBRE  1838,  the  reverse  in  trans- 


lucent red  and  inscribed  INIESTA  6  DE 
DICIEMB.  1838  ;  in  the  arms  of  the  cross  is 
intertwined  a  laurel  wreath,  enamelled  green. 
Cheste  and  Iniesta  are  the  names  of  towns  in 
the  south-east  of  Spain.  C. 

Edinburgh. 

"ALL  TEARS  ARE  VAIN."  —  Who  is  the 
author  of  the  following  lines  1 — 

All  tears  are  vain,  • 
I  cannot  now  recall  thee. 

Gone  is  thy  loving  voice,  thy  kindly  face  ; 
Gone  from  the  home  whore  I  so  dearly  loved  thee, 

Where  none  again  can  ever  fill  thy  place. 

ALICE. 

SHAKESPEARE  AND-  JONSON. — Have  the  two 
following  passages    from    Shakespeare    and 
Jonson  been  noted  or  commented  upon  any- ' 
where  ?    One  is  from  '  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,'  Act  II.  sc.  i.  : — 

Prevent,  or  go  thou. 
Like  Sir  Actaeon  he,  with  Ringwood  at  thy  heels. 

The  other  is  from  Jonson's  masque  of  '  The 
Satyr':—  * 

Better  not  Actaeon  had  ; 

The  bow  was  Phoebe's,  and  the  horn 

By  Orion  often  worn  : 

The  dog  of  Sparta  breed,  and  good 

As  can  ring  within  a  wood  ; 

Thence  his  name  is  :  you  shall  try 

How  he  hunteth  instantly. 

May  the  name  of  Ringwood  refer  to  some 
particular  dog  with  which  the  poets  were 
both  familiar,  and  supply  evidence  of  their 
intimacy,  or  was  the  name  of  such  common 
occurrence  that  it  might  have  been  used 
accidentally  by  both  ? 

'  The  Satyr '  was  produced  in  March,  1603. 
The  line  quoted  from '  The  Merry  Wives '  does 
not  occur  in  the  first  quarto  of  that  play 
published  in  11>02,  but  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  quarto  was  either  a  mangled  version 
of  the  original,  with  numerous  omissions,  or 
that  many  lines  were  subsequently  added. 

E.  F.  B. 

HUGUENOT  SETTLERS  IN  IRELAND.— I  should 
be  glad  to  know  of  any  books  or  other 
sources  likely  to  afford  information  as  to 
many  Huguenot  and  other  French  families 
who  settled  in  Ireland  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  ARTHUR  GROVES. 

11,  Parkhurst  Road,  New  Southgate. 

WEALEMEFNA. — For  many  years  I  have 
used  one  of  these  measures,  which  is  specially 
useful  for  ascertaining  the  distance  between 
places  on  a  map.  The  instrument  when  run 
along  the  course  of  a  road,  for  instance, 
records  the  distance  in  feet  and  inches,  which, 
the  scale  of  the  map  being  known,  at  once 
admits  of  translation  into  miles,  &c.  On  its 
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face — the  thing  is  like  a  watch,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter — is  inscribed  '  Wealemefna.' 
Will  some  reader  explain  the  word  ?  X. 

"  LICENCE  TO  DEPART." — In  the  parish  re- 
gister of  Thrigby,  Norfolk  (1539-1805),  on 
the  fly-leaf,  is  the  following  : —  . 

"  Memorandum  that  John  Cornish  singleman, 
late  servant  to  William  Mosby  of  Thrigby  in  the 
Countie  of  Norfolk  Tayler,  is  licenced  to  depart 
from  his  master  and  is  at  liberty  to  serve  elsewhere 
according  to  the  statute  in  y'  case  made  and  pro- 
vided. In  Witnesse  whereof  we  ye  Constable  and 
Churchwarden  [we]  of  Thrigby  aforesaid  hereunto 
set  our  hands  the  20th  day  of  October  Anno  Domini 
1645.  "  ROB.  BROWXK. 

'•THOMAS  WRIGHT,  Conitable. 

"The  Certificate  above  written  was  Registered 
ye  day  and  yeere  above  written  according  to  y* 
Statute  in  that  case  provided  by  me  Rob.  Browne 
Curate  [»?'c]  of  ye  parish  of  Thrigby  aforesaid." 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  these  licences 
are  common,  and  why  they  were  issued. 
This  was  dated  about  four  months  after  the 
battle  of  Naseby.  Was  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  country  during  the  Civil  War  re- 
sponsible for  the  "  statute "  referred  to  ? 
Was  it  only  a  temporary  measure  :  and  if  so, 
when  was  it  repealed  ?  WM.  NORMAN. 

Plumstead. 

BISHOP  HALL  OF  EXETER  AND  NORWICH.— 
In  Dr.  Howard's  Miscellanea  Genealogica 
et  Jleraldica,  second  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  9,  a 
facsimile  of  a  patent  of  arms  to  this  prelate 
is  given.  The  original  did  not  occur  for  sale 
among  his  books  and  MSS.  recently  sold  by 
Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson.  Can  any  corre- 
spondent say  in  whose  possession  the  original 
now  is,  or  tell  me  where  is  the  will  of  his 
father,  John  Hall,  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch  ? 

J.  R.  O. 

OXFORD  STREET. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
tell  me  which  is  the  top  of  Oxford  Street— 
Holborn  or  the  Marble  Arch  ? 

STRATFORDIAN. 

[What  is  the  precise  meaning  of  "  top"?  Has  the 
Strand  a  top?  Presumably  the  westernmost  portion 
was  later  in  the  period  of  erection.] 

SIR  BALDWIN  LEIGHTON,  OF  WATLES- 
BOROUGH,  co.  SALOP.— The  following  extract 
from  the  parish  registers  of  Bishop  Wear- 
mouth,  co.  Durham,  adds  to  all  the  pedigrees 
of  the  above  family  in  print : — 

Baptisms  A.r>.  1805.  "Baldwin  Leighton,  born 
at  Sunderland,  May  14th,  baptized  May  31st,  and 
christen'd  July  12th,  1st  son  of  Major  -  General 
Baldwin  Leighton,  native  of  the  parish  of  St.  Chads, 
Shrewsbury,  and  Louisa  Margaretta  Ann,  hia  wife, 
late.  Stanley,  dr.  of  Sir  John  Thomas  Stanley,  Bart., 
of  Alderley  Park,  Cheshire." 

Of   the  father  I  have  the  following  notes. 


Born  15  January,  1747,  second  son  of  Baldwin 
Leighton,  gent.,  Alderman  of  Shrewsbury. 
Colonel  of  the  9th  Garrison  Battalion.  Served 
in  America  during  the  War  of  Independence, 
where  he  was  wounded.  Brigadier-General 
in  Portugal  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peninsular 
War.  Governor  of  Jersey  and  afterwards  of 
Carrickfergus.  Married  first,  May,  1780, 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Pigott, 
rector  of  Edgmond,  co.  Salop,  which  lady 
d  s.p.  ;  married  secondly,  25  November,  1802, 
Louisa  Margaretta  Anne,  sister  of  the  first 
Baron  Stanley  of  Alderley,  co.  Chester,  by 
whom  he  had  an  only  child  as  above,  Sir 
Baldwin,  who  succeeded  his  kinsman  Sir 
Robert  Leighton  as  sixth  baronet  in  1819, 
died  13  November,  1828,  his  widow  surviving 
till  8  January,  1842. 

Could  any  one  inform  me  if  General 
Leighton  was  in  command  of  the  garrison  at 
Sunderland  at  the  time  of  his  son's  birth;  if 
not,  why  was  he  resident  in  that  town  1 

H.  REGINALD  LEIGHTON. 

East  Boldon,  co.  Durham. 

HATERIUS. — Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what 
is  known  regarding  the  Haterius  quoted  in 
Ben  Jonson's  '  Discovery,'  '  De  Shakespeare 
Nostrati'?  H.  S. 

[Quintus  Haterius  was  a  Roman  senator  and 
rhetorician,  63  B.C.  to  26  A. D.,  famous,  or  infamous, 
according  to  Tacitus,  for  his  base  and  servile 
adulation.  Jonson  quotes  the  words  of  Augustus 
concerning  him,  "Haterius  noster  sufflaminandus 
est.''  For  his  life  see  Smith's  'Greek  and  Romar 
Biography,"  «.».] 

COMTE  DE  PARIS. — Is  there  any  evidence  of 
this  title  having  been  assumed  by  a  son  of 
the  King  of  France,  or  any  royal  prince  in 
the  Middle  Ages?  French  historians  state 
that  the  title  was  merged  by  Hugues  Capet 
in  that  of  King  of  France ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  again  till  it  was  revived  by  Louis 
Philippe  in  favour  of  his  grandson,  the  well- 
known  Comte  de  Paris  of  our  times.  I  have 
found  the  name  Comes  Pharisiensis  in  a  MS, 
referring  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
question  arises  whether  it  was  a  title  o> 
meant  merely  some  count  living  at  Paris. 

J.  F.  PAYNE. 

ST.  NICOLAS. — It  is  well  known  that  the 
ordinary  distinctive  "attribute  "  of  St.  Nicolas 
is  the  representation  of  three  children  in  a 
tub.  I  have  not  found  anything  to  account 
for  this  device,  either  in  the  '  Golden  Legend  ' 
or  in  Symeon  Metaphrastes.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  supposed  to  have  arisen  out  of  a  repre- 
sentation of  three  men  imprisoned  in  a  tower, 
whose  release  is  said  by  the  hagiographers  to 
have  been  obtained  by  St.  Nicolas.  But  there 
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is  a  legend,  originating  perhaps  in  the  above 
representations,  that  St.  Nicolas  raised  to  life 
three  children  who  had  been  slain,  cut  up, 
and  pickled  in  a  tub.  This  story  is  briefly 
related  by  Baring-Gould,  but  without  a 
reference.  It  is  given  at  considerable  length 
in  Brady's  '  Clavis  Calendaria,'  second  edition, 
1812-13,  vol.  ii.  pp.  306-8,  as  from  "  an  Italian 
author,  who,  for  the  edification  of  the  Papists, 

Siblished  this  saint's  life  iL  the  year  1645." 
ere,  however,  only  two  children  are  men- 
tioned.   I  want  to  know   who  the  "  Italian 
author  "  was,  and  where  the  story  of  the  boys 
in  the  pickle-tub  first  appears.          J.  T.  F. 
Durham. 


ues, 


ETCHINGS  AND  ENGRAVINGS. 
(9th  S.  x.  288.) 

RICHARD  DIGHTON,  who  etched  the  prints 
in  the  possession  of  MR.  CREED,  was  a  son  of 
Robert  Dighton,  who  died  at  his  house  in 
Spring  Gardens  in  1814.  MR.  CREED'S  series 
is  not  complete,  arid  I  do  not  know  of  any 
complete  catalogue  of  portraits  etched  by  the 
Dighton  family,  although  a  great  many  have 
from  time  to  time  been  enumerated  in  'N.  &  Q.' 
I  give  below,  for  the  sake  of  convenient  refer- 
ence, as  perfect  a  list  as  I  can  compile  of 
papers  contributed  to  this  journal  on  the 
subject,  many  of  which  are  imperfectly 
indexed.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that 
MR.  CREED'S  query  be  indexed  under  the 
name  of  Dighton,  as  the  present  heading 
is  a  little  vague.  Robert  Dighton  had  another 
son,  named  Dennis  (born  1792,  died  1827), 
who  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  painter 
of  battle  pieces.  When  living  with  his 
father  in  Spring  Gardens,  he  executed  a  few 
portraits,  of  which  some  have  considerable 
merit.  A  sketch  of  John  Bellingham,  the 
murderer  of  Mr.  Perceval,  taken  at  the 
Sessions  House,  Old  Bailey,  15  May,  1812,  is 
probably  the  best  existing  likeness  of  that 
unfortunate  man. 

The  value  of  these  prints  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  dependent  on  their  condition,  but, 
speaking  generally,  it  is  not  high.  Since  I 
began  this  note,  I  have  seen  two  of  them 
advertised  in  a  bookseller's  catalogue  at  8s.  Gd. 
each,  and  some  others  at  5s.  1  have  a 
collection  of  seventy-six,  chiefly  executed 
by  the  elder  Dighton,  and  bound  up  by 
a  contemporary  collector  in  old  .red  morocco, 
for  which  I  think  I  gave  four  guineas 
about  fifteen  years  ago.  I  have  also  several 
of  the  loose  prints,  together  with  a  few 
drawings.  The  series  etched  by  Richard 


Dighton  was  also  issued  in  a  reduced  form, 
in  which  the  figures  were  about  4  in.  high. 
These  were  printed  four  or  five  on  a  sheet, 
and  the  sheets  were  then  mounted  on  linen 
and  pasted  together,  so  as  to  form  a  long 
roll.  Being  used  for  the  adornment  of  smok- 
ing-rooms, &c.,  these  rolls  have  now  become 
very  scarce.  One  in  my  possession  contains 
fifty-three  portraits,  most  of  which  are  repre- 
sented in  MR.  CREED'S  list. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

[3rd  S.  iv.  410 ;  vi.  187  ;  vii.  119,  188;  ix.  451,  522; 
i.  13,  70,  99,  180,  413,  519;  4*  S.  vii.  418 ;  5th  S.  iii. 
387,  452 ;  iv.  178 ;  6th  S.  x.  467 ;  7th  S.  ii.  108,  237  ; 
xi.  508;  xii.  75.] 

In  the  Senior  Common  Room  of  Pembroke 
College,  Oxon,  is  a  curious  little  portrait  in 

Eastels  by  Richard  Dighton,  of  Cheltenham. 
b  represents  Mr.  Stubbs  Wightwick  (1794- 
1858),  who,  though  educated  at  Trinity,  was 
akin  to  Richard  Wightwick,  B.D.,  co-founder 
of  Pembroke.    The  college  also  possesses  a 

Bjrtrait  in  oils,  byf  Henry  Howard,  R.A.,  of 
r.  John  Smyth,  Master  of  Pembroke  from 
1796  until  his  death  in  1809,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  painted  from  the  caricature  of 
the  same  gentleman  by  Robert  Dighton 
entitled  'A  View  taken  at  Oxford,'  "drawn, 
etch'd  &  pub'd  by  Dighton,  Jan.,  1808." 
The  only  mention  I  can  discover  of  the 
younger  Dighton  in  the  *  D.N.B.'  is  the 
statement,  in  the  account  of  his  father,  that 
whereas  the  elder  signed  his  productions  with 
his  surname  only,  or  at  most  with  the  initial 
R  prefixed,  Richard,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
variably made  use  of  both  his  names. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

I  have  one  of  this  series,  or  of  an  earlier 
lot,  entitled 'A  General  View  of  Richmond, 
Taken  from  Sussex,'  representing,  I  presume, 
the  third  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  was  Master 
General  of  the  Ordnance  at  the  time.  The 
picture  is  inscribed  as  "Drawn,  Etch'd  & 
Pub'd  by  Dighton.  Char*  Cross.  Jan?  20th. 
1804."  E.  E.  STREET. 


I.O.U.  (5th  S.  v.  89;  9th  S.  v.  475;  vi.  14, 
74,  276,  336,  456  ;  x.  228).— A.  R.  C.  will  find 
further  information  as  to  I.O.U.s  at  the 
above  references,  in  the  'N.E.D.,'  and  in 
the  law  reports  from  which  some  of  the 
'  Dictionary's '  quotations  are  taken.  As  he 
does  not  follow  the  usual  laudable  practice  of 
your  contributors  of  giving  the  source  from 
which  he  derives  his  document,  1  supply  the 
defect.  It  will  be  found  at  p.  67  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Jacobs's  '  Jews  in  Angevin  England ' 
(Nutt,  1893),  and  is  a  translation  of  a  docu- 
ment among  the  '  Accounts,  <kc.,  of  the  King's 
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Remembrancer  of  the  Exchequer '  in  the 
Public  Record  Office  (formerly  Bundle  556, 
No.  1,  now  Bundle  249,  No.  1). 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Jacobs  has 
translated  lucrum  by  "interest."  The  use  of 
the  latter  word  led  me  to  look  up  the  original, 
to  see  whether  usura  or  interesse  was  the  term 
employed.  As  the  obligation  in  question  is 
of  considerable  importance  in  economic 
history,  from  its  record  of  the  then  rate  of 
remuneration  for  the  loan  of  money,  I  subjoin 
a  copy  of  so  much  of  the  text  as  relates  to 
what  we  now  call  "interest,"  which  may  have 
the  additional  advantage  of  saving  some 
philologist  who  investigates  the  history  of 
that  word  from  the  same  labour  : — "  Dabo  ei 
una  quaque  eddomada  ij<i.  de  lucro  pro 
qualibet  libra  quam  diu  debitum  per 
grantum*  suum  tenebo."  O.  O.  H. 

PERIWINKLE  (9th  S.  x.  128,  235).— At  the 
latter  of  these  references  I  suggested  that 
the  "  goblettes  of  pirwyncles  "  bequeathed  in 
1501  were  probably  shell -shaped.  I  have 
since  come  across  an  apposite  passage  (which 
has,  by  the  way,  not  escaped  the  argus-eyed 
'N.E.D.')  amongst  some  notes  from  Haw- 
kins's 'Observations  on  his  Voyage  to  the 
South  Sea,  anno  1593'  (Hakluyt  Society's 
reprint,  §  xxvii.  p.  94).  Sir  Richard  there 
speaks  of 

"  certaine  shels,  like  those  of  mother  of  pearles, 
which  are  brought  out  of  the  East  Indies,  to  make 
standing  cups,  called  caracoles." 

This  observation  serves  as  a  gloss  to  the 
bequest,  for  the  Spanish  term  for  periwinkle 
is  caracol,^  or  caracol  niarino.  Hence  the 
testator  merely  used  the  English  synonym  in 
the  will,  probably  with  the  notion 'that  "pir- 
wyncle"  etymologically  indicated  some  shell 
of  "surpassing"  beauty.  We  may,  indeed, 
assume  that  these  goblets  were  Renaissance 
tazze,  perhaps,  made  of  the  beautifully 
nacreous  Haliotis,  or  some  other  handsome 
shell.  At  all  events,  the  humble  "mussel- 
winkle  "  would  be  conspicuously  inappro- 
priate for  any  such  purpose.  It  should  be 
noted,  too,  that  the  ornamental,  whelk- 
shaped  "chank"  was  described  in  1727  as 
being  like  a  large  periwinkle.  J.  DORMER. 

GOLDWYER  (9th  S.  x.  289).— It  may  interest 
MR.  GOLDWYER  to  know  that  Elizabeth  Gold- 
wyer  was  married  to  Robert  Hallton  at 


*  A  comparison  of  subsequent  obligations  shows 
this  word  not  to  be  gratiam. 

t  With  caracol  may  perhaps  be  compared  Ram- 
baldis  old  and  discredited  gloss  to  Dante  ('II 
Parad.,'  xxiv.  16) :  "Carola  e  piccol  vaso,  ornato  per 
lo  pit  di  argento,  nel  quale  le  donne  oltre  i  cuchiai 
custodicono  altri  utensili  d'  argento." 


St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  London,  on  21  July, 
1606.  Also,  is  he  acquainted  with  what  has 
appeared  respecting  this  family  in  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
7th  S.  iii.,  v.,  xii.  ?  Some  only  of  the  articles  in 
9th  S.  i.  bear  his  signature. 

EVERARD  HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

BYRON  TRANSLATIONS  (9th  S.  x.  268).— MR. 
SINCLAIR  desires  to  know  whether  Byron  has 
been  reproduced  in  Hebrew.  I  have  never 
had  the  pleasure  to  read  the  '  Hebrew  Melo- 
dies '  in  Hebrew,  but  on  the  authority  of  my 
feither  I  can  assure  him  they  make  excellent 
Hebrew  poems.  Byron,  more  than  any  other 
English  poet,  seemed  to  catch  the  spirit  and 
colour  of  Hebrew  song.  It  was  thus  compara- 
tively easy  work  for  the  translators  of  the 
'  Melodies.'  Milman  and  Heber  both  tried 
their  hands  on  the  Hebrew  lute,  but  could 
bring  forth  no  real  note.  Whether  any  other 
of  Byron's  works  have  shone  in  Hebrew  dress 
I  cannot  say.  My  father  in  the  heyday  of  his 
youth  came  across  the  '  Melodies '  in  Hebrew, 
and  became  so  enamoured  of  them  and  of 
their  noble  author,  that  when  he  came  to 
reside  in  this  country  one  of  the  incentives 
that  he  had  before  him  to  learn  English  was 
that  he  might  be  able  to  read  Byron  in  his 
native  language.  He  regarded  Milton  and 
Byron  as  Jewish  poets,  and  loved  them  as 
such.  M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR. 

THE  MITRE  (9th  S.  viii.  324,  493,  531 ;  ix. 
174,  334,  397,  496  ;  x.  192, 290).— LORD  ALDEN- 
HAM  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Christian 
priesthood  was  in  Apostolic  times  looked  upon 
"as  the  natural  and  appointed  successor  of 
the  Jewish  priesthood,  succeeding  to  their 
office  and  to  their  divinely  appointed  vest- 
ments." Now  the  Jewish  priesthood  was  a 
sacrificial  priesthood.  Can  a  single  text  be 
quoted  from  the  New  Testament  that  lends 
any  colour  to  the  notion  that  there  was  a 
class  of  sacrificial  priests  in  the  early  Church  ? 
Christ  is  termed  our  High  Priest,  and  all 
Christians  are  priests,  but  for  the  rest,  "He 
gave  some  apostles,  and  some  prophets,"  and 
so  on,  but  we  are  not  told  that  he  "  gave  some 
priests."  C.  C.  B. 

"  POPPLE  "  (9th  S.  x.  208,  294).— In  this  part 
of  Lincolnshire  the  corn  cockle  is  called 
popple.  There  was,  and  still  is,  a  family  in 
this  neighbourhood  bearing  the  surname  of 
Popple.  I  have  an  enclosure  in  the  parish 
of  Bottesford  which  bears  the  name  of  Popple 
Close,  and  it  has  been  surmised  that  it  took 
its  name  from  the  corn  cockle,  which  at  times 
grows  freely  there ;  but  I  think  it  more 
probable  that  it  derived  it  from  a  member 
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of  the  Popple  family  who  rented  this  and 
some  adjoining  land  from  Thomas  Peacock, 
my  grandfather,  in  the  early  years  of  the  last 
century.  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Wickentree  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

THE  SECOND  FOLIO  SHAKESPEARE  (9th  S.  x. 
181).— MR.  C.  A.  HERPICH,  in  his  very  interest- 
ing note  on  the  Second  Folio  Shakespeare,  in 
addition  to  the  seven  variations  dealt  with, 
mentions  an  eighth,  but  he  does  not  give  a 
collation.  It  is  lettered  (A)  by  him,  and  the 
title  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Mr.  William  |  Shakespeares  |  Comedies,  |  His- 
tories, and  |  Tragedies.  |  Published  according  to 
the  true  Originall  Copies.  |  The  Second  Impression. 
I  Portrait  |  London,  |  Printed  by  Tho.  Cotes,  for 
Robert  Allot,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at  the 
signe  |  of  the  Blacke  Beare  in  Pauls  Church-yard. 
1632." 

Possessing  a  copy  with  this  title-page, 
perhaps  a  comparison  with  the  others  may 
prove  useful.  In  addition  to  the  peculiarities 
mentioned  by  MR.  HERPICH  as  occurring  in 
all  copies,  the  following  must  be  noted  : — 

Preliminary  leaves.  —  The  last  is  Hugh 
Holland's  verses. 

Comedies.  —  The  printer's  marks  occur 
between  e  and  m  of  the  title  '  The  Tempest.' 
P.  205  is  correctly  printed. 

Histories. — P.  95  is  correct.  P.  101,  mis- 
printed 69,  has  the  sig.  i  3  correctly  in 
common  with  (a)  and  (g).  P.  88  is  correct. 
P.  164  is  misprinted  194,  as  in  (c),  (e),  and  (ft) 

Tragedies. — Sig.  bb  3  is  repeated,  as  in  (c), 
(/),  and  (g).  P.  85  is  correct. 

In  conclusion,  p.  276  of  the  comedies  is  a 
blank,  not  p.  277,  as  stated  by  MR.  HERPICH. 
H.  C.  L.  MORRIS,  M.D. 

SAINTS  IN  LINDSAY'S  'MONARCHIE'  (9th  S. 
x.  249). — St.  Duthac,  or  Duthus — the  name  is 
spelt  in  many  ways — was  probably  a  native 
of  Tain  in  Ross-shire.  He  was,  at  any  rate,  a 
saint  famous  in  the  district,  and  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  Bishop  of  Ross.  The  old  church 
of  Tain  was  dedicated  to  him.  King  James  IV. 
went  on  many  a  pilgrimage  to  it.  On  23  Octo- 
ber, 1504,  the  accounts  of  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer  of  Scotland  state,  "  the  Kingis 
Grace  made  an  offering  of  14s.  in  Sanct  Duthois 
Chapel  in  the  Kirkzaird  of  Tain  quhair  he 
[the  saint  or  the  king  ]]  was  borne."  The 
Gaelic  name  of  Tain  is  "  Baile  Dhuthaich,"  or 
Duthac's  town.  He  perhaps  died  at  Armagh, 
in  Ireland,  in  1065,  as  appears  from  "  the 
'  Annals  of  Ulster,'  thus :  "  Anno  Domini 
MLXV.  Dubtach  Albannach  prina.Annchara 
[Anchorite?]  Erin  et  Albain  in  Ardmacha 
quievit"  [in  Christo],  though  1253  is  usually 
given  as  the  year  of  his  death.  On  12  Septem- 
ber, 1487,  Thomas  Hay,  Bishop  of  Ross, 


"  creavit  et  erexit  capellam  almi  confessoris 
et  pontificis  Beati  Duthaci  de  Tayne  dioces. 
Rossen.  in  Collegiatam  Eoclesiam,"  and 
James  III.  confirmed  this  erection  under  his 
Great  Seal.  The  festival  of  St.  Duthus  is 
8  March.  There  was  an  altar  to  him  in  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Giles,  Edinburgh. 

St.  Triduana,  or  Tredwell,  is  a  more 
mythical  personage.  She  appears  to  be  first 
mentioned  in  the  legend  of  St.  Boniface  in 
the  Aberdeen  Breviary,  wherein  it  is  set  out 
that  Boniface  came  from  Rome  in  the  eighth 
century,  accompanied  by  six  other  bishops, 
"ac  due  preclare  virgines  Abbatisse  Cres- 
centia  et  Triduana,"  and  a  goodly  number  of 
presbyters  and  others,  and  settled  at  Resten- 
net,  in  Forfarshire.  Solicited  by  a  chief,  she 
is  said  to  have  cut  out  both  her  eyes  and  sent 
them  to  him  skewered  on  a  twig.  She  after- 
wards came  to  Restalrig,  near  Edinburgh, 
the  church  of  which  was  dedicated  to  her, 
and  died  there,  and  even  in  Lindsay's  day 
(1490-1560)  her  shrjne  seems  to  have  been 
resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  eye  "diseases. 
Her  festival  is  8  October. 

J.  L.-  ANDERSON. 

Edinburgh. 

The  edition  of  Lindsay  for  the  Early  Eng- 
lish Text  Society  should  be  consulted.  At 
1.  2302  of  book  ii.  we  find  "  Sanct  Duthow, 
boird  out  of  ane  bloke  ";  and  the  side- note 
says,  "St.  Duthak."  St.  Duthak's  day  is 
8  March,  and  he  was  Bishop  of  Ross  ;  see  the 
notice  in  Alban  Butler's  '  Lives  of  the  Saints.' 
At  1.  2291  of  book  ii.  we  find  "Sanct  Tredwall, 
als,  there  may  be  sene,  Quilk  on  ane  prik 
heth  boyth  hir  eine."  It  is  not  said  that  he 
"mends  their  een."  Brand's  'Antiquities,' 
ed.  Ellis,  ii.'382,  says  that  "Brand,  in  his 
description  of  Orkney,  p.  58,  speaking  of  St. 
Tred well's  Loch,  says,  'It  is  held  by  the 
people. as  medicinal,'"  &c.  Nicolas  gives  two 
days  for  St.  Saviour,  viz.,  12  January  and 
24  May.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

St.  Tredwell,  alluded  to  by  F.  C.  W.,  is  better 
known  as  St.  Triduana,  V.  Her  day  is 
8  October.  She  is  a  saint  of  local  fame  in 
Scotland,  called  variously  Treddles.  Tredwall, 
Trallew,  Trallen,  Tradlius,  and  Trad  wall. 
Her  legend,  told  in  the  Aberdeen  Breviary, 
is  to  the  effect  that  she  came  from  the  East 
with  St.  Regulus  about  337,  bearing  the  relics 
of  St.  Andrew  to  Scotland.  With  her  com- 
panions she  settled  at  Rescoby,  in  Forfar- 
shire, where  the  ruins  of  a  religious  house 
still  exist.  The  tyrant  Nectanevus,  prince 
of  that  country,  conceived  a  violent  passion 
for  her,  and  she  fled  to  Dunfallandy  in  Athol. 
On  her  retreat  being  discovered  she  answered 
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his  messengers,  "  What  does  so  great  a  prince 
desire  of  me,  a  poor  virgin  dedicated  to  God  1" 
To  which  they  replied,  "  He  desireth  the  most 
excellent  beauty  of  thine  eyes,  which  if  he  do 
not  obtain  he  will  surely  die."  The  virgin 
replied,  "What  he  seeketh  that  shall  he 
have,"  and  she  plucked  out  her  eyes,  skewered 
them  on  a  thorn,  and  gave  them  to  his  mes- 
sengers. 

She  afterwards  devoted  herself  to  prayer 
and  retirement  at  Restalrig,  where  she  died, 
and  a  very  fine  church  was  erected  over  her 
grave,  which  became  a  favourite  resort  of* 
pilgrims,  especially  for  those  suffering  from 
defect  of  eyesight.  Near  it  was  also  a  cele- 
brated well  of  medicinal  virtue,  believed  to 
be  of  use  for  eye  weaknesses.  The  well  is 
now  covered  by  the  works  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway.  The  church  was  one  of 
the  earliest  destroyed  at  the  Reformation. 
1560,  but  a  fragment  remains  ;  part  of  the 
chancel  is  still  used  as  the  parish  church 
of  Restalrig,  now  connected  with  Edinburgh, 
and  lies  between  that  city  and  Portobello. 
The  railway  from  the  south,  on  the  east  coast 
route,  passes  close  to  St.  Triduana's  Church 
just  before  entering  the  city.  The  church 
stands  between  the  line  and  the  sea. 

St.  Triduana  is  commemorated  in  the  old 
Scottish  calendars  on  8  October.  She  was 
once  a  popular  saint  in  Scotland,  and  had 
several  Dedications  in  her  honour.  Those  are 
in  some  instances  corrupted  into  St.  Enoch, 
as  in  Glasgow  and  Dundee. 

She  is  commemorated  in  stained  glass  in  my 
church  (St.  Columba's),  in  which  she  is  repre- 
sented with  closed  eyelids  and  her  eyes  on  a 
dish,  with  a  thorn-branch  at  her  feet.  Restal- 
rig Church  was  once  a  favourite  place  of 
devotion  with  Scottish  royalty.  It  is  near 
Holyrood,  and  was  very  richly  endowed. 
Walcott,  in  his  'Ancient  Church  of  Scotland,' 
p.  366;  says  that  it  was  founded  by  James  III., 
1487 ;  but  there  must  have  been  a  much  earlier 
church.  I  should  rather  think  it  was  refounded 
and  enlarged  at  that  date.  James  IV.  in  1512 
placed  here  a  dean  or  preceptor,  rector  of 
Laswade,  six  prebendaries  of  Bute,  pre- 
bendaries of  St.  Triduana  and  Leith  (one 
was  organist  and  the  other  sacristan),  and 
three  chaplains ;  two  singing  boys  were  added 
in  1515.  The  income  was  93/.  6s.  8d.  As  was 
common  in  Scotland  before  the  Reformation, 
Restalrig  was  a  collegiate  church,  and  held 
the  livings  of  St.  Mary's,  Rothesay,  and  St. 
Lawrence,  Lasswade. 

Baring-Gould,  in  his  '  Lives  of  the  Saints,' 
October,  p.  180,  thinks  the  legend  of  St. 
Triduana  has  some  substance  on  which  to 
rest,  as  traces  of  the  name  are  still  to  be 


discovered  in  the  localities  mentioned.  At 
Rescoby  there  is  still  St.  Triduana's  fair. 
She  is  also  found  at  Tradlines.  Sir  David 
Lindsay's  allusion  to  going  to  St.  Tredwell 
"  to  mend  their  ene  "  refers  to  pilgrimage  to 
her  shrine  at  Restalrig. 

St.  Dutho  of  Tain  must  be  St.  Duthac,  or 
Duthus,  Bishop  of  Ross  about  A.D.  1250.  There 
are  several  legends  of  him  in  the  Aberdeen 
Breviary,  where  he  is  commemorated  on 
8  March.  At  Tain  two  buildings  of  consider- 
able interest  are  connected  with  his  name : 
St.  Duthac's  or  St.  Duthus's  Chapel,  supposed 
to  have  been  built  near  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  St.  Duthus'a  Church  about  1371. 
His  name  was  particularly  celebrated  in 
Scotland,  and  his  relics  preserved  and  chapels 
built  in  his  honour  at  Edinburgh,  Dunferm- 
line,  and  Aberdeen.  But  his  native  town  of 
Tain  had  specially  three  sacred  spots  con- 
nected with  his  memory  :  (1)  The  chapel 
erected  on  the  site  "quhair  he  was  borne"; 
(2)  the  chapel  "  within  the  kirkyard,"  where 
he  was  buried  ;  (3)  the  large  and  handsome 
church  dedicated  to  his  memory.  This  church 
was  collegiate,  established  1487,  served  by  a 
provost,  five  canons,  two  deacons,  sacrist, 
one  assistant  clerk,  and  three  singing  boys. 
It  was  a  popular  place  of  pilgrimage  in  pre- 
Reformation  days.  James  IV.  annually  for 
twenty  years  (1493-1513)  performed  this  pious 
journey  to  St.  Duthac's  snrine  at  Tain. 

HERBERT  H.  FLOWER. 
[Other  interesting  replies  received.] 

"  THE  POLICY  OF  PIN-PRICKS  "  (9th  S.  iii.  46, 
115,  238).— A  correspondent  gives  the  phrase 
'  Coups  d'epingle '  as  the  title  of  some  essays 
(Paris,  1886).  May  I  point  out  that  it  forms 
part  of  the  title  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
A.  Daudet's  'Aventures  Prodigieuses  de  Tar- 
tarin  de  Tarascon '  ?  My  copy  is  dated  1886, 
but  it  is  the  forty-ninth  edition,  so  I  presume 
Daudet's  book  first  appeared  at  an  earlier 
date  than  the  essays  referred  to.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  can  give  the  date.  The 
chapter  is  headed  "Des  coups  d'epe'e,  Mes- 
sieurs, des  coups  d'epee Mais  pas  de  coups 

d'epingle  ! "  and  the  phrase  occurs  near  the 
end  of  the  chapter  itself. 

EDWARD  LATHAM. 

61,  Friends  Road,  East  Croydoii. 
[The  date  is  1872.] 

"  ICH  DIEN  "  (9th  S.  x.  309).— This  has  already 
been  discussed  in  these  columns  (4th  S.  vi.  199, 
239),  where  the  popular  derivation  from  Welsh 
"  Eich  dyn  "  is  shown  to  be  at  least  250  years 
old,  as  it  occurs  in  Thomas  Blount's  '  Glosso- 
graphia,'  first  published  in  1656.  It  is,  of 
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course,  a  mere  Volksetymologie.  In  the  scho- 
larly history  of  Wales  recently  added  to  the 
"  Story  of  the  Nations  "  Series  it  is  ignored, 
and  we  are  told  (p.  240)  that  both  the  Black 
Prince's  mottoes,  "  Houmout "  and  "  Ich  dien," 
"are  in  the  language  of  his  beloved  mother's 
native  Hainault."  The  Welsh  ei  is  correctly 
pronounced  like  German  ei,  but  colloquially 
(at  any  rate,  in  some  words)  is  reduced  to 
simple  t,  so  that  Welsh  ei"h  does  resemble 
German  ich  in  sound,  the  difference  being 
that  Welsh  ch  is  not  palatalized,  like  the 
German  ch  in  ich,  but  is  broad,  like  the 
German  ch  in  auch.  JAS.  PL  ATT,  Jun. 

The  story  that  the  Black  Prince  took  the 
crest  of  ostrich  feathers  and  the  motto  "Ich 
dien  "  from  the  King  of  Bohemia  is  discussed 
at  some  length  in  the  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.' 
(xvii.  92),  the  conclusion  arrived  at  being 
that  "no  early  tradition  connects  'Ich  dien' 
with  the  King  of  Bohemia."  As  to  "Eich 
dyn,"  which  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  biography, 
there  is  a  tradition  in  Wales  that,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  his  promise  to  the  Welsh  to  give 
them  a  prince  Welsh  by  birth,  who  could 
speak  no  word  of  English,  Edward  I.  pre- 
sented his  infant  son  to  them,  saying,  "  Eich 
dyn."  But  it  is  purely  mythical,  having  no 
more  solid  basis  than  a  literal  resemblance  of 
"  Ich  dien  "  to  "  Eich  dyn."  In  fact,  Edward 
of  Carnarvon  was  not  created  Prince  of  Wales 
until  he  had  nearly  completed  his  seventeenth 
year.  I  am  told  that  Welsh  eich  is  identical 
in  sound  with  German  eich-  in  Eiche.  See 
Brewer's  '  Phrase  and  Fable.'  F.  ADAMS. 

CASTLE  CAREWE  (9th  S.  ix.  428,  490 ;  x.  92, 
214,  314). — DR.  DRAKE'S  last  note  is  rather 
puzzling.  He  says  he  cannot  accept  Mr. 
Round's  testimony  (derived  from  the  Marquess 
of  Kildare)  respecting  the  seniority  of  Maurice 
over  William,  sons  of  Gerald  by  the  Princess 
Nesta,  nor  can  he  prof  ess  faith  in  the  Gherar- 
dini  story.  But  Mr.  Round  testifies  to  none 
of  these  things.  On  the  contrary,  he  ex- 
pressly scouts  the  legendary  origin  of  the 
family  supplied  by  Lord  Kildare,  and  in  the 
pedigree  given  in  the  Ancestor,  part  ii.  p.  98, 
places  William  above  Maurice.  On  p.  96  he 
quotes  the  story  from  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
mentioned  by  DR.  DRAKE,  in  which  Rhys  ap 
Griffin  recited  the  names  of  Nesta's  eight  sons 
and  two  daughters,  beginning  with  William 
the  "primsevus,"  and  going  on  to  Maurice 
the  fourth,  and  David,  the  bishop  of  St. 
David's,  last.  As  for  the  Gherajrdini  story,  it 
is  needless  to  say  it  has  bee*n'  completely 
exploded  by  Mr.  Round. 

It  is  also  clear  from  Domesday  and  other 
contemporary  evidence  cited  by  Mr.  Round 


that  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  family 
was  Other  (Oterus)  and  not  Otho,  which  was 
probably  borrowed  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
notion  of  Italian  descent.  Other  (Ohter, 
Ohthere)  seems  to  indicate  a  Scandinavian 
origin.  As  for  the  traditional  marriage  with 
Gladys,  though  it  is,  of  course,  possible,  I 
think  that  DR.  DRAKE,  who,  with  the  late 
Mr.  John  Gough  Nichols  and  the  late  Sir 
John  Maclean,  was  among  the  first  to  place 
the  study  of  genealogy  on  a  scientific  basis, 
will  hardly  accept  it  unless  substantiated  by 
some  better  evidence  than  is  at  present  avail- 
able. W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

DANES  IN  PEMBROKESHIRE  (9th  S.  x.  89,  132, 
276). — Should  not  the  spelling  of  "  Baronia 
de  Kemeys,"an  ancient  Pembrokeshire  barony, 
be  Cemaes  ?  There  is  no  k  in  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage. CELT. 

GILNEW  (9th  S.  x.  289).— This  curious  Chris- 
tian name  is  probably  Irish  giolle  naoimh,  pro- 
nounced "gilly  neaye,"  and  meaning  "  servant 
of  the  saints,"  or  the  saints'  man."  Com- 
pare Giolle  Phadraic,  &c. 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

A  SEXTON'S  TOMBSTONE  (9th  S.  x.  306).— May 
I  call  MR.  HEMS'S  attention  to  the  interesting 
memorial  to  an  aged  parish  clerk  in  Crop- 
thorne  Church,  Worcestershire,  an  edifice  of 
very  considerable  note  1  I  have  no  copy  of 
the  inscription,  but  the  principal  part  of  the 
memorial  is  a  small  painted  glass  window  in 
the  tower,  containing  a  full-length  portrait  of 
the  deceased  official,  duly  apparelled  in  a 
cassock.  W.  H.  QUARRELL. 

CHILDBEJD  PEW  (9th  S.  ii.  5,  255  ;  iii.  212).— 
The  following  presentment  was  made  from 
the  parish  of  Aldington,  Kent,  to  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Canterbury  in  the  year  1589  : — 

"Elisabeth  Kenward  for  that  she  being  a  child- 
wife  and  came  to  the  church  to  be  churched  accord- 
ing to  the  custom.  And  because  she  refused  to  sit 
in  the  stool  appointed  for  the  child-wife,  departed 
home  and  is  not  churched. 

"  That  the  church  stool  which  is  appointed  for 
women  to  sit  in,  is  very  insufficient,  being  unbirthed 
and  kept  very  fowle  [sic]  so  as  women  are  very 
lough t  [sic]  to  sit  in  it." 

This  is  also  an  earlier  use  of  the  word 
"berth,"  to  lay  down  floor-boards  (see  9th  S. 
vii.  505).  ARTHUR  HUSSEY. 

Tankerton-on-Sea,  Kent. 

"  PETAR  "  or  "  PETARD  "  (9th  S.  x.  241, 312).— 
The  following  early  mention  of  this  explosive 
machine  by  Alessandro  Tassoni  (1565-1638), 
author  of  the  famous  mock  -  heroic  '  La 
Secchia  rapita,'  may  be  of  interest.  It  occurs 
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in  his  '  Pensieri  diversi '  (p.  538  of  the  1636 
edition,  the  editio  princeps  having  appeared 
in  1620)  :— 

"Hor  fin  qui  giudichera  ogn'  uno  cred'  ip,  che 
gl'  ingegni  moderni  non  cedano  d'  invencipni  a  gli 

anticni Vengo    alle     machine    militari :     Qual 

invencipni  [sic]  cosl  tremenda  fu  imaginata 
giammai,  che  a  quella  delle  nostre  artiglierie 

s'  agguagliasse  ? 0  quale    si  spaventevole,    che 

quella  de'  Pettardi  inventati  pochi  anni  sono  rasso- 
migliasse?" 

The  differentiation  of  "petar"  and 
"  petard "  does  not  say  much  for  the 
'  Twentieth  Century  Dictionary.'  A  descrip- 
tive engraving  of  the  machine  appears  in 
the  '  Encyclopaedic.'  F.  ADAMS. 

FAMILY  CRESTS  (9th  S.  x.  109,  173).— There 
is  no  work  that  I  am  aware  of  answering  the 

Eurpose  CROSS-CROSSLET  mentions,  but  I  have 
>r  a  long  time  been  engaged  in  making  a 
"  card  index,"  with  the  view  of  eventually 
publishing  an  '  Ordinary  of  British  Crests.' 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  try  to  identify  any 
crests  for  your  correspondent,  but  may  not 
be  able  to  do  so  at  once,  as  my  notes  are  not 
yet  arranged  in  order.        H.  R,  LEIGHTON. 
East  Boldon,  R.S.O.,  Durham. 

HONORIFICABILITUDINITAS     (9th    S.      X.    243, 

371,  494  ;  x.  52, 155).— The  following  reference 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  noted  :  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  '  Mad  Lover,'  Act  I.,  Fool  loq.  : 

The  iron  age  return'd  to  Erebus, 
And  Honorih'cabilitudinitatibus 
Thrust   out    o'    th'    kingdom    by    the    head    and 
shoulders. 

RALPH  NEVILL,  F.S.A. 
Guildford. 

GRASS  WIDOW  (9th  S.  x.  205).— May  I  point 
out  that  S.  C.  Grier  was  giving  an  early  in- 
stance of  this  word  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
it  appears  now  to  be  current,  "A  married 
woman  whose  husband  is  absent  from  her," 
the  earliest  instance  in  'N.E.D.'  being  dated 
1859  ?  One  or  two  instances  earlier  than  1859 
had  been  supplied  in  the  Athenaeum,  but  none 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Q.  V. 

"  MALLET  "  OR  "  MULLET  "  (9th  S.  ix.  486  ; 
x.  93,  173,  193,  293).  —  The  beetle  of  the 
Scottish  housewives  referred  to  in  '  The 
Pirate,'  chap,  vi.,  is  a  large  wooden  mallet 
with  which  the  linen  from  the  washing  is 
beaten  as  a  substitute  for  the  process  of 
mangling.  It  is  in  some  places  called  the 
"mell"  or  the  "  clathes-mell,"  while  the 
implement  used  in  mashing  potatoes — 
shaped  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  an 
Indian  club— is  known  as  the  "  tawtie-beetle." 
Dialectal  usage  seems  to  determine  the 
prevalence  respectively  of  "mell"  and 


"beetle."  For  instance,  there  is  a  legendary 
apologue  setting  forth  how  one  John  Bell  in 
his  latter  days  divided  his  substance,  in  the 
manner  of  King  Lear,  among  the  members  of 
his  family,  and  presently  found  that  some 
method  of  self-defence  would  be  necessary  if 
life  were  to  be  tolerable.  Therefore  he  made 
mysterious  and  significant  visits  to  a  private 
chest,  the  key  of  which  he  kept  rigidly  to 
himself.  This  provoked  curiosity,  and 
secured  a  measure  of  attention  and  respect 
from  his  prospective  heirs.  Opened  at  his 
death,  the  chest  contained  nothing  but  a 
mallet,  with  this  expressive  legend  attached 
to  it  on  a  slip  of  paper  : — 

I,  John  Bell,  leaves  here  a  mell,  the  man  to  fell 
Who  gives  all  to  his  bairns,  and  keeps  nothing  to 
himsell. 

In  Kelly's  '  Scottish  Proverbs,'  p.  156,  this 
appears  as  follows  : — 

He  that  gives  all  his  gear  to  his  bairns, 
Take  up  a  beetle,  and  Knock  out  his  harns. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 
Glasgow. 

FLOWERING  SUNDAY  (9th  S.  ix.  508 ;  x.  57). 
—There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in  the 
dates  ante,  p.  57.  Sophocles  did  not  write  his 
'Electra' about  380  B.C.  By  380  B.C.  he  had 
been  dead  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  If  the 
passage  of  Anacreon  referred  to  be  1.  25  of 
No.  53  (Bergk),  No.  55  (Valentine  Rose),  of 
the  '  Anacreon  tea,'  it  would  be  better  not 
to  describe  it  as  written  in  590  B.C. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

The  University,  Adelaide,  S.  Australia. 

THE  POETS  o>   ADVERSITY  (9th  S.  x.  285). 
—From    the   examples    quoted    of    various 
dicta  of  the  poets,  Latin   and   English,  on 
the  subject  of  adversity,   MR.  E.  YARDLEY 
has  omitted  the  following  striking,  and  still 
most  true,  lines  from  Dr.  Johnson  ('  London,' 
172,  173),  which  are  evidently  derived  from 
the  lines  he  quotes  from  Juvenal : — 
This  mournful  truth  is  everywhere  confess'd, 
Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depress'd. 

With  these  also  may  be  compared  his  advice 
to  the  scholar  ('Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,' 
157-60)  :— 

Deign  on  the  passing  world  to  turn  thine  eyes, 
And  pause  awhile  from  learning,  to  be  wise  ; 
Then  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail — 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail. 

H.    J.   DUKINPIELD  ASTLEY,   M.A. 
East  Rudham  Vicarage,  Norfolk. 

THE  COPE  (9th  S.  x.  285).— My  friend  MR. 
PICKFORD  is  quite  right  about  the  cope,  so 
far  as  he  goes.  But  he  might  go  further.  Its 
use  is  not  confined  to  bishops  nor  to  any 
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ecclesiastics.  It  may  be,  and  often  is,  worn 
by  laymen  in  choir  or  in  processions.  At 
the  blessing  of  ashes,  candles,  and  palms  it 
is  worn  by  the  officiant ;  but  if  there  be  no 
cope  available,  he  uses  alb  and  stole  only. 
The  cope  is  neither  sacramental  nor  sacer- 
dotal, but  merely  a  robe  of  dignity  or  honour. 

GEORGE  ANGUS. 

St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

v 

So  far  is  this  vestment  from  being  episcopal 
that  it  is  not  even  sacerdotal,  being  frequently 
worn  by  laymen  who  take  part  in  an  eccle- 
siastical ceremony.  In  defence  of  the  curious 
practice,  which  prevails  in  many  Anglican 
churches,  of  celebrating  the  Communion 
vested  in  a  cope,  I  have  seen  it  asserted  that 
the  cope  and  the  chasuble  were  identical  in 
origin,  and  that  there  is  practically  no  differ- 
ence between  a  cope  and  a  chasuble  of  ancient 
Gothic  shape.  The  difference  between  a  cope 
and  a  chasuble  of  any  period  or  style  is 
radical :  it  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  cope 
is  divided  down  the  front,  while  the  chasuble 
(originally  a  circular  garment  with  a  hole  in 
the  middle)  is  never  divided  save  in  so  far  as 
modern  usage  has  curtailed  its  fulness  at  the 
sides,  to  give  greater  freedom  to  the  arms  of 
the  celebrating  priest. 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

According  to  '  A  Catholic  Dictionary,'  com- 
piled by  William  E.  Addis  and  Thomas  Arnold 
(Kegan  Paul,  1884),  this  vestment  "  is  used 
in  processions  by  those  who  assist  the  cele- 
brant, by  cantors  at  Vespers,  &c.,  so  that  it 
is  not  a  distinctively  sacerdotal  vestment," 
&c.  The  fact  that  no  special  blessing  is  pro- 
vided for  the  cope  in  the  'Ordo  Romanus,' 
as  is  the  case  with  the  vestments  used  at 
Mass,  would  seem  to  imply  that  from  an 
ecclesiastical  point  of  view  it  is  in  the  same 
category  with  the  cappa  worn  by  acolytes  or 
the.  surplice  of  the  chorister,  and,  as  such, 
may  legitimately  be  worn  by  laymen  as  well 
as  by  clerics.  FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

SHAKESPEARE  v.  BACON  (9th  S.  ix.  245,  414 ;  x. 
11,137,214). — Does  Bacon  any  where  quote  from 
Spenser  or  refer  to  him?  If  not,  then  per- 
haps Bacon  wrote  the  '  Faery  Queen.'  Shake- 
speare is  not  the  only  great  writer  unknown 
to  the  great  men  of  his  day.  Macaulay  and 
others  have  rated  Jane  Austen  not  far  below 
Shakespeare,  yet  the  great  men  of  her  day 
did  not  know  her,  and  gave  thek1.  praise  to 
Lady  Morgan,  Lady  Blessington,  and  others 
long  forgotten.  M.  N.  G. 

[But  Scott  knew  and  wrote  m  praise  of  Jane 
Austen.] 


PIN  PICTURES  (9th  S.  x.  308).— There  seems 
to  be  an  allusion  to  something  of  the  kind 
in  Cowper*s  '  Lines  on  the  Receipt  of  my 
Mother's  Picture ' : — 

Could  Time,  his  flight  reversed,  restore  the  hours 
When,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flowers, 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  pricked  them  into  paper  with  a  pin,  &c. 

A  middle-aged  person,  to  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned the  subject,  speaks  of  these  pin  pic- 
tures as  having  been  familiar  to  her  in  ner 
girlhood.  C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 

Bath. 

"  HONEST  "  EPITAPHS  (9th  S.  x.  306).— There 
is  a  curious  memorial  in  St.  Dunstan's 
Church,  Fleet  Street,  to  a  certain  Hobson 
Judkins,  who  was  known  as  the  "Honest 
Solicitor."  The  inscription  says  : — 

"Hobson  Judkins,  Esq.,  late  of  Clifford's  Inn, 
the  Honest  Solicitor,  who  departed  this  life 
June  30,  1812.  This  tablet  was  erected  by  his 
clients  as  a  token  of  gratitude  and  respect  for  his 
honest,  faithful,  and^  friendly  conduct  to  them 
through  life.  Go,  reader,  arid  imitate  Hobson 
Judkins." 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice  that  '  The 
Honest  Lawyer '  was  a  comedy  acted  by 
"  the  Queen's  Servants "  in  1610,  and  pub- 
lished anonymously  (see  'List  of  Dramatic 
Poets,'  1747,  Brit.  Mus.  Lib.).  At  Wingfield, 
in  Suffolk,  is  the  following  epitaph  :— 

Pope  boldly  says  (some  think  the  maxim  odd) 
An  honest  man  'a  the  noblest  work  of  God. 
If  Pope's  assertion  be  from  error  clear, 
The  noblest  work  of  God  lies  buried  here. 

An  epitaph  on  Strange,  a  lawyer,  runs  :— 
Here  lies  an  honest  lawyer,  that  is  Strange. 
In  St.  Giles's  Churchyard  is  the  following  :— 
Here  lies  a  most  dutiful  daughter,  honest  and  just, 
Awaiting  the  resurrection  in  hopes  to  be  one  of  the 

first. 

One  Alexander  Thompson's  epitaph,  at 
Lauder,  says : — 

Here  lyes  inter'd  an  honest  man, 
Who  did  this  churchyard  first  lie  in  ; 
This  monument  shall  make  it  known 
That  he  was  the  first  laid  in  this  ground. 
Of  mason  and  of  masonrie 
He  cutted  stones  right  curiously. 
To  heaven  we  hope  that  he  is  gone 
Where  Christ  is  the  chief  corner-stone. 

A  doubtful  kind  of  honesty  is  indicated  in 

an  epitaph  of  1781 : — 

An  honest  soldier  never  is  forgot, 
Whether  he  die  by  musket  or  by  pot. 

From  Hackett's l  Epitaphs,'  1757,  vol.  i.  p.  268  : 

*  This  plain  Floor 
Believe  me  Reader,  can  say  more 
Than  many  a  braver  Marble  can, 
Here  lies  a  truly  honest  Man. 

J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 
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PRIME  MINISTERS  :  IRISH  AND  SCOTCH  (9th 
S.  x.  302).— Why  does  MR.  HOUSDEN  cut  down 
the  list  of  Scottish  Prime  Ministers  by  50  per 
cent.  ?  He  has  left  out  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Rosebery.  I  am  aware  that  some  people  hold 
Gladstone  to  have  been  an  Englishman, 
because  he  was  born  in  Lancashire ;  but  his 
grandfather,  Thomas  Gladstones,  of  Leith, 
married  a  Scotswoman,  Helen  Neilson,  of 
Springfield,  and  his  father,  John  Gladstones*, 
who  altered  his  name  by  ro)7al  licence  in 
1835  to  Gladstone,  and  was  created  a  baronet 
in  1846,  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Provost 
Andrew  Robertson,  of  Dingwall — altogether 
a  pretty  strong  Scottish  brew.  Nobody 
would  have  resented  more  stoutly  any  sus- 
picion of  his  nationality  than  Mr.  Gladstone's 
brother,  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Gladstone  of 
Fasque,  Kincardineshire,  and,  I  hope,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  nephew,  the  present  baronet  of 
Fasque.  HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

Although  Mr.  Gladstone  was  born  in  Liver- 

§ool,  he  used  to  speak  of  his  nationality  as 
cottish,  and  when  he  restored  the  Market 
Cross  of  Edinburgh,  in  1885,  he  caused  an 
inscription  to  be  placed  on  it  in  which  he 
describes  himself  as  "  stirpe  oriundus  per 
utramque  lineam  penitus  Scotica."  W.  S. 

WHITE-HEADED  BOY  (9th  S.  x.  229).—"  White 
son  "  and  "  white  boy  "  were  formerly  terms 
of  endearment  applied  to  a  favourite  male 
child  or  dependent.  An  illustration  of  the 
use  of  the  term  will  be  found  in  Green's 
'  Friar  Bacon '  (1594)  :— 

Then  ware  what  is  done, 
For  he  'a  Henry's  white  son. 
Again,  in  '  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy '  (1604) : 

Oh,  what  will  you  do,  father?  I  am  your  white 
boy. 

Archdeacon  Nares  in  his  'Glossary  of  the 
Works  of  English  Authors '  gives  the  follow- 
ing examples : — 

What  says  my  white  boy  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (1613). 
I  know,  quoth  I,  1  am  his  white  boy  and  will  not  be 

gulled.  Ford's  '  Tis  Pity,'  <fec.  (1633). 

Fie,  young  gentleman !  will  such  a  brave  spark 
as  you,  that  is  your  mother's  white  boy,  undoe 
your  hopes  1 

'  The  Two  Lancashire  Lovers '  (1640). 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

LUDGERSALL  (9th  S.  x.  209,  335).— It  is 
quite  impossible  that  this  place  can  be 
named  "from  the  personal  name  Luitgar, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
charters."  The  reason  is  simple  enough — 
viz.,  that  any  one  who  will  be  at  the  trouble 


to  learn  the  alphabet  will  discover  that  ui 
is  not  an  Anglo-Saxon  diphthong. 

The  corresponding  A.-S.  diphthong  is  eo,  so 
that,  if  the  statement  be  correct,  the  A.-S. 
name  was  Leodgar.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  name  appears  as  "  Lutegares  hale,"  in 
the  dative  case,  in  Kemble's  '  Charters,' 
vol.  iii.  p.  363,  in  charter  No.  722.  In 
Thorpe's  'Diplomatarium'  this  is  translated 
by  "  Ludgersnall,"  p.  561.  In  Earle's  'Land 
Charters,'  p.  226,  the  spelling  is  "Lutegares 
heale,"  from  another  MS.  Thus  the  owner's 
name  was  certainly  spelt  Lutegar  in  the  will 
of  ^Ethelstan  yEtheling,  which  exists  in  fairly 
good  spelling.  Whethor  this  is  the  same  name 
as  Leodgar  I  leave  to  others. 

At  any  rate,  the  suffix  was  not  hall,  but 
hale.  This  hale  is  "  sb.  No.  2  "  in  the  '  New 
English  Dictionary,'  and  is  derived  from 
A.-S.  heale  (as  above),  the  dat.  case  of  healh, 
which  means  a  haugh  or  "  nook." 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

PRICKET  CANDLESTICKS  (9th  S.  x.  228).  — 
Examples  of  the  "pricket"  candlestick  from 
Kirkstall  Abbey  were  formerly  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Arts,  London,  and  two 
of  Limoges  enamel  are  in  the  British  Museum. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  state  that  a  "  pricket " 
was  a  candlestick  with  a  spike  in  the  centre, 
upon  which  a  candle  or  taper  was  fixed.  It 
was  invariably,  it  seems,  of  ecclesiastical  use, 
and  was  probably  so  named  from  a  male  deer 
in  its  second  year,  which  was  called  a 
"  pricket "  or  "  spitter,"  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  horns  when  they  began  to  grow  sharp 
to  a  "spit"  ;  or  the  deer  may  have  been  named 
from  the  candlestick.  Among  other  forms  in 
which  candlesticks  were  made  was  that  of 
horns,  says  Fosbroke  ('Encycl.  of  Antiq.,' 
vol.  i.  p.  278).  A  "mortar"  was  a  cup-shaped 
vessel  of  similar  construction,  but  neither 
pricket  nor  mortar  was,  1  believe,  when  the 
custom  of  lighted  candles  was  first  adopted, 
placed  upon  the  altar  as  at  present,  but  round 
it,  a  beautiful  custom  with  which  it  is  as 
difficult  to  associate  superstition  as  with  the 
lamps  of  the  seven  virgins — a  pious  practice, 
as  Mr.  Edward  Peacock  says,  alluding  to  the 
ancient  use  of  candles  in  churches,  which, 
though  not  part  of  the  Church's  teaching,  is 
in  harm,ony  with  it  (see  his  'Lights  of  a 
Mediaeval  Church'  in  the  Antiquary,  vol. 
xxiii.).  An  illustration  of  the  pricket  will  be 
found  in  A.  W.  Pugin's  '  Designs  for  Iron  and 
Brass  Work  in  the  Style  of  the  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Centuries,'  1830,  plate  24.  See  also 
Fairholt's  '  Miscellanea  Graphica,'  where 
(plate  xxi.)  coloured  illustrations  of  pricket 
candlesticks  of  copper  will  be  found;  the 
Rev.  F.  G.  Lee's  '  Glossary  of  Liturgical  and 
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Ecclesiastical  Terms,'  1877,  s.v.  '  Prick '  and 
'Pricket';  Pugin's  '  Glossary  of  Ecclesiastical 
Ornament  and  Costume,'  1844  ;  a  paper  con- 
tributed by  the  late  H.  S.  Cuming  on  '  Some 
Early  Candlesticks  of  Iron,'  in  the  Journal 
of  the  British  Archaeological  Association, 
vol.  xxv.,  old  series  ;  and  valuable  '  Notes  on 
the  Lights  of  a  Mediaeval  Church,'  by  the 
Kev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  in  the  Antiquary  for 
June,  1892,  where  we  are  told' f  hat  wax  candles 
had  various  names.  The  larger  ones  were 
called  torches  (torticii)  and  tapers  ;  the  smaller 
ones  prickets,  serges,  ceriors,  and  betings. 
But  these  were,  of  course,  apart  from  the 
numerous  specific  names  given  to  candle- 
lights in  connexion  with  particular  customs 
or  donors,  the  use  of  many  of  which  still 
remains  undefined.  What,  for  instance,  was 
a  "Judas -candle,"  a  "Hagoney- light,"  a 
"  Dowell-light,"  or  a  "  window-light "  (ibid.)  1 
An  item  from  the  churchwardens'  accounts  of 
St.  Mary  Hill,  London,  was,  "  Fqr  ny  we  wax 
for  the  use  of  the  church  as  in  beine-light 
tapers,  prykkets,  arid  candillis,  weighing 
92  Ib.  at  4$d.  per  lb.,  11.  14s.  Sd."  ('Illust.  of 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Fifteenth,  Six- 
teenth, and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  from 
Churchwardens' Accounts,' &c.,  1797,  by  John 

Nichols,  p.  94).        J.  HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

A  candlestick  with  a  spike  in  the  centre  of 
the  dish  or  upper  part,  on  which  the  candle 
was  fixed,  was  called  a  pricket,  I  believe,  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  socketed  candlestick 
such  as  we  use  now.  The  late  Rev.  Mackenzie 
E.  S.  Walcott  says  that  there  are  examples 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  also  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Arts  ('  Sacred  Archaeo- 
logy,' p.  468).  The  following  references  may 
be  of  service  to  MR.  WHITE  :  Archceologia, 
xxvi.  404;  'Surrey  Inventories,'  24,  45,  88, 
89  ;  '  Monasticon  Anglic.,'  i.  65.  ASTARTE. 

LYRICAL  POETRY  (9th  S.  x.  227).— It  would 
not  be  by  any  means  impossible  to  drop 
across  a  book  such  as  BASS  CLEF  requires. 
Many  poetic  selections  have  been  published 
(and  at  comparatively  cheap  prices)  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  1  have  myself  possessed, 
and  parted  with,  more  than  one  volume  con- 
taining verses  suitable  either  for  "penny 
readings"  or  for  "setting  to  music."  But 
"collections  "  of  this  sort,  being  usually  taken 
from  the  writings  of  well-known  poets — 
L.  E.  L,  T.  Hood,  Eliza  Cook,  Mackay, 
Charles  Swain,  and  others— have  been  already 
utilized  "up  to  the  hilt"  by  composers.  I 
myself,  however,  have  at  present  a  hundred 
or  so  of  "non-copyright"  verses  (scattered 
here  and  there  in  commonplace  books  or  in 
odd  volumes  of  old  magazines)  written  by 


the  minor  poets  of  the  very  early  Victorian 
era.  Should  BASS  CLEF  care  to  drop  me  a 
line  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  let  him  (or 
her)  glance  through  my  old-world  stores 
(gratuitously,  of  course)  and  see  whether 
any  of  the  "  out-of-date  "  verses  (of  fifty  odd 
years  ago)  would  be  of  use— by  adaptation, 
condensation,  and  with  (perhaps)  some  slight 
alteration.  I  must,  however,  mention  that 
the  poems  now  in  my  hands  are,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  of  the  "woodland,"  "village," 
"yeoman,"  or  "truly  rural"  character,  suit- 
able rather  for.  basso  or  baritone  singers. 
I  have  very  few  "love"  or  "pinafore"  sub- 
jects, though  even  of  such  I  might  find  one 
or  two.  I  would  like  to  add  that  a  few 
volumes  of  the  Family  Herald  would,  .1 
believe,  provide  BASS  CLEF  with  what  he 
requires  ;  but  the  poems  in  the  earlier  num- 
bers have  (wherever  worth  setting  to  music) 
been  used  up  long  ago,  while  those  still  "in 
copyright"  could  only  be  set  to  music  by  the 
"  kind  permission  "  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
paper.  I  could  notf  promise  to  parfc  with  any 
of  my  volumes  of  old  "  mags." ;  but  should 
BASS  CLEF  "spot"  a  poem  which  he  would 
esteem  suitable  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  let  him  cut  it  out  from  the  page — either 
with  pen  and  ink  or  with  scissors. 

HERBERT  B.  CLAYTON. 
39,  Renfrew  Road,  Lower  Kennington  Lane. 

"  THIRTY  DAYS  HATH  SEPTEMBER  "  (9th  S.  x. 
206,  279,  331).— Richard  Graf  ton  was  not  an 
original  poet  so  far  as  these  lines  are  con- 
cerned, which  are  a  translation  of  a  Latin 
distich  printed  in  Arthur  Hopton's  '  Con- 
cordancie  of  Yeares,'  first  published  in  1615. 
From  the  edition  of  1635,  pp.  60-1,  I  quote  as 
follows  :—  ' 

"  The  which  ordination  of  the  moneths  and 
position  of  daies,  is  used  to  this  present  time, 
according  to  these  verses  : 

Sep.  No.  lun.  Ap.  datotriginta:  reliquis  magis  uno  : 
Ni  sit  bissextus,  Februus  minor  esto  duobus. 

Which  is, 

Thirtie  dayes  hath  September, 
April],  lune,  and  Nouember, 
The  rest  haue  thirtie  and  one, 
Saue  February  alone. 
Which  moneth  hath  but  eight  and  twenty  meere, 
Saue  when  it  is  Bissextile,  or  Leap-yeare." 

Hopton  does  not  claim  the  authorship  of 
the  lines,  neither,  I  take  it,  does  Grafton, 
both  of  whom  printed  them ;  but,  as  the 
former  was  the  '  Whitaker '  of  his  age,  he  is 
entitled,  one  would  think,  to  the  credit  of 
having  made  them  so  popular.  Who  was  the 
composer  of  the  distich  I  cannot  say.  It  is 
terse  and  useful,  though  written  in  barbarous 
Latin,  in  which  last  quality  it  is  well 
matched  by  the  English  version.  The  couplet 
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was  probably  put  together  by  some  monk  for 
the  benefit  of  his  brethren  in  what  certain 
writers  have  called  the  "  Dark  Ages."  Poly- 
dore  Vergil  does  not  give  it,  neither  does  the 
compiler  of  the  'Officina,'  which  was  so 
popular  in  the  sixteenth'  century.  Whoever 
the  authors  were  of  these  verses,  as  they 
sought  for  no  fame,  let  us  say  of  them, 
"  Requiescant  in  pace."  JOHN  T.  CURRY. 

Some  of  your  readers  would  perhaps  like  to 
know  of  one  Italian  (Tuscan)  form  of  the 
above  j  there  may  be  several.     Here  it  is  : — 
Trenta  giorni  ha  Settembre, 
April,  Giugno,  e  Novembre, 
Di  Vent'  otto  ce  n'  e  uno 
E  gli  altri  n'  han  trentuno. 

M.  HAULTMONT. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  SIR  DAVID  WILKIE 
(9th  S.  x.  129,  235,  315).— In  the  first  chapter 
of  'The  Bride  of  Lammermoor'  mention  is 
made  of  "the  sketches  of  a  contemporary, 
the  Scottish  Teniers,  as  Wilkie  has  been  de- 
servedly styled."  W.  C.  B. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Old   English   Songs   and   Dances.     Decorated    by 

W.  Graham  Robertson.  (Longmans  &  Co.) 
NOT  only  a  gift-book  of  surpassing  beauty  is  this  col- 
lection of  quaint  old  English  songs  and  dances  with 
the  admirably  appropriate  and  spirited  designs  of 
Mr.  Graham  Robertson,  it  is  also  a  work  to  delight 
the  soul  of  the  antiquary.  The  latter  must  not  be  a 
mere  Dryasdust,  but  one— like  our  erudite  friend 
Mr.  Ebsworth,  or  our  half-concealed  contributor  O., 
whose  identity  we  may  not  reveal — who  loves  the 
romance,  humour,  mirth,  and  satire  of  our 
ancestors.  Chiefly  from  Western  sources  appear  to 
be  the  songs  Mr.  Graham  Robertson  has  selected, 
and  many  of  them  are  familiar  to  us  in  name  only. 
No  information  is  supplied  concerning  the  source  or 
authorship  of  the  songs,  though  three  of  them  are 
said  on  the  half-title  to  be  taken  from  a  recently 
published  volume.  It  so  happens  that  'Cupids 
Garden '  is  the  only  one  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
Of  this  two  verses  are  given,  and  if  we  could  have 
a  grudge  against  a  book  so  delectable  it  woulc 
be  that  the  third  verse,  with  its  marvellous  con- 
cluding lines,  is  omitted.  Not  knowing  where  it  is 
to  be  found,  we  quote  this  from  distant  memory  : — 
Says  I,  "  My  stars  and  garters,  this  here 's  a  pretty 

go 
For  a  nice  young  maid  as  never  was  to  sarve  al 

mankind  so ! " 
Then  t'  other  young  maid  looked  sly  at  me,  a 

from  her  seat  she  ris'n. 
Says  she,  "  Let  thee  and  me  go  our  own  way,  am 

we  '11  let  she  go  shis'n." 

The  '  Song  of  Willow  '  is,  of  course,  suggestiv 
of  Desdemona's  swan-song,  from  which,  however 
it  differs  iV_-  important  respects.  It  is  taken  appar 
ently,  with  slight  alterations,  from  a  black-fette 


allad  in  the  Pepys  Collection,  entitled  '  A  Lover's 
)omplaint,  being  forsaken  of  his  Love.'  Chappell's 
Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time'  gives  the 
lusical  notation.  'Troy  Town'  is  also  from  a 
'epysian  ballad  called  'The  Wandering  Prince  of 
"Voy,'  from  which  it  differs  in  other  respects 
esides  being  considerably  abridged.  It  is  not, 
owever,  from  the  archaeological  standpoint  that 
bis  volume  is  to  be  judged,  though  that  is  the 
tandard  we  are  naturally  most  disposed  to  employ, 
t  is  as  an  artistic  treasury  that  it  is  most  remark  - 
ble.  The  coloured  designs  by  Mr.  Graham  Robert- 
on  are  singularly  powerful  and  artistic,  and 
onstitute,  in  some  respects,  a  new  departure 
n  art.  They  consist  principally  of  head  and 
ail  pieces,  though  to  each  song  is  appended 
design  occupying  an  entire  page  without  being 
ny  larger  than  the  others.  '  Blue  Muslin '  thus  has 
a  headpiece  equally  quaint  and  pretty,  showing  a 
over  holding  up  a  blue  shawl  ana  striving  to  enfold 
n  it  a  fair  and  chubby,  but  wholly  recalcitrant 
naiden.  The  tailpiece  is  a  symbolical  night  scene, 
n  which  the  burden  of  the  song  is  reversed,  and 
he  lover,  enveloped  in  a  blue  mantle,  is  seeking  to 
;scape  from  the  pursuit  of  the  damsel,  now  con- 
certed to  tenderness.  The  full-page  illustration, 
which  is  very  pretty,  shows  a  girl  on  a  green 
meadow,  with  a  cottage  and  trees  in  the  back- 
_  round,  holding  up  her  blue  skirt  for  the  purpose  of 
dancing.  Music  also  is  supplied  in  the  simplest  form 
of  notation.  As  is  one,  so  are  all,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  dances  such  as  '  Barley  Break,'  '  The 
Shaking  of  the  Sheets,'  and  '  Bobbing  Joan  '  a  single 
'llustration  suffices.  An  old-fashioned  and  very 
;hick  type  is  supplied,  and  most  of  the  designs  have 
a  thick  black  border.  We  despair  of  conveying  an 
idea  of  the  spirit  and  beauty  of  the  illustrations, 
and  can  only  return  to  our  first  suggestion  as  to  the 
charm  of  the  work  as  a  gift-book.  The  Christmas 
visitor  who  takes  this  work  to  a  house  in  which  the 
youths  and  maidens  have  a  cultivated  taste  is  sure 
)f  the  warmest  of  welcomes.  It  is  the  best  book  of 
its  class  the  season  has  brought  us. 

A  General  History  of  the  Kemp  and  Kempe  Families 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies.  By  Fred. 
Hitchin-Kemp,  assisted  by  Daniel  Wm.  Kemp, 
J.P.,  and  John  Tabor  Kemp,  M.A.  (Leadenhall 
Press.) 

THE  days  are  long  past  when  the  study  of  genealogy 
was  in  need  of  vindication,  and  a  man  when  tracing 
the  origin  and  growth  of  his  ancestry  had  to  protect 
himself  from  the  accusation  of  snoboery.  It  is  now 
generally  recognized  that  the  history  of  a  family, 
scientifically  investigated  and  truthfully  told,  forms 
a  valuable  contribution  to  national  knowledge. 
There  seems,  indeed,  every  probability  that  before 
the  close  of  the  century  a  full  record  of  most  families 
of  historical  importance  will  be  accessible  on  the 
shelves  of  our  great  libraries.  It  would  be  absurd 
for  us,  a  propos  of  the  account  of  a  single  family,  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  that  which  no  longer  needs 
defending.  In  the  case  of  all  genealogical  investi- 
gation a  sense  is  constantly  aroused  of  the  culpa- 
bility of  those  who  have  allowed  priceless  documents 
to  perish  of  neglect,  or  even  to  undergo  a  fate  such 
as  that  which  befell  unique  plays  of  Tudor  times 
at  the  hands  of  Warburton's  ceok.  Such  losses 
affect  rather  middle-class  families  than  those  of 
great  territorial  possessors,  in  whose  libraries  or 
muniment  rooms  records  are  constantly  stored  and 
kept.  As  in  many  other  cases,  the  families  of  Kemp, 
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Kempe,  &c.,  belong  to  both  classes,  reaching  up  to 
near  the  throne,  but  descending  also  into  the  pro- 
fessional and  trading  community.  The  present 
compilation  is  the  work  of  many  hands.  In  addi- 
tion to  Mr.  Fred.  Hitchin-Kemp  and  his  two  asso- 
ciate or  assistant  editors,  no  fewer  than  six  other 
Kemps,  Kempes,  and  Kemp-Welchs  are  assigned  a 
share  in  the  production.  Though  not  to  be  called  a 
common,  Kemp  is  a  widespread  name.  Difficulty  is 
naturally  experienced  in  grouping  under  headings  all 
the  various  families  to  be  found  in  Britain  and  else- 
where, nor  indeed  is  the  effort  seriously  made.  The 
name  is  to  some  extent  Dutch,  and  the  history  of 
political  antagonisms  repeats  itself,  and  just  as 
there  were  Kemps  on  both  sides  during  the  wars  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  probably,  could  the  fact  be 
traced,  during  those  of  the  Roses,  so  English  and 
Boer  Kemps  stood  opposite  each  other  in  the  veldts 
and  drifts  of  South  Africa. 

In  its  various  forms  the  name  is  of  unques- 
tioned antiquity.  In  East  Anglia,  where  it  is  of 
most  frequent  occurrence,  the  stock  of  Kemps  is 
assumed  to  have  occupied  an  important  place. 
Documents  of  such  venerable  antiquity  are  naturally 
wanting,  yet  proof  is  supplied  that  from  a  period 
soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest  the  representatives 
of  the  family  were  above  the  rank  of  the  villeins.  A 
specially  interesting  chapter  deals  with  the  origin 
or  the  name  Kemp,  which  Prof.  Skeat  finds  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  word  "  cempa,"  a  champion.  Some 
doubt  is  thrown  upon  this  by  Mr.  John  Tabor 
Kemp,  to  whom  the  introductory  portion  of  the 
book  is  due.  Mr.  Kemp  holds  that  the  name  has 
arisen  in  more  than  one  way,  and  finds  evidence 
that  the  Kemps  are  derived  from  more  than  one 
physical  stock,  those  of  East  England  being  gener- 
ally of  Saxon  and  Danish  type,  while  the  Kemps 
of  the  West  he  classifies  as  Kelts.  Stress  is  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  in  Anglo-Saxon,  as  in  modern 
Welsh,  Gaelic,  and  Irish,  the  symbol  c  possessed 
the  sound  of  k.  In  early  documents  accordingly, 
and  even  so  late  as  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  spelling  Cemp  is  encountered.  In  the 
Norwich  Consistory  Court  is  the  will  of  Mary 
Cemp,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  who  died  in  1759.  Kemp 
or  Kempe  is  found  so  early  as  the  twelfth  century. 
There  was  a  Gottred  Kemp  living  in  Norwich  so 
early  as  1154 ;  but  the  spelling  with  K  is  rare  until 
much  later.  No  Kemp  appears  in  '  Domesday,'  in 
which  the  name  is  De  Campe.  De  Combes  or 
Compes,  Campio,  and  Campian  or  Campion 
are  variants.  Edmund  Campion,  Jesuit,  executed 
in  1581,  was  buried  as  Edmund  Kemp.  The 
family  of  Archbishop  Kemp  changed  their  names 
from  De  Campes.  In  1624  a  testator  signed  his 
will  Thos.  Champe,  while  his  son  attesting 
signed  Thomas  Kempe.  Many  other  curious 
forms  are  given  in  the  chapter  (ii.)  from  which  we 
take  this  information.  Several  instances  of  the  use 
of  Kempe  as  a  private  soldier  are  given  in  Percy's 
'  Reliques,'  in  wnich  also  we  have  "  the  Kempery 
men."  The  '  H.E.I).,'  which  had  not reached  "k" 
when  the  chapter  was  written,  quotes  under  anno 
700,  and  with  the  reference  "  Epinal  Gloss.,"  "Gla- 
diatores,  caempan."  It  also  gives  the  verb  kemp,  to 
contend  in  reaping.  The  most  distinguished  bearers 
of  the  name  include  John  Kempe,  or«Kemp,  Cardi- 
nal Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  under  Henry  VI.,  known  as  "  the  cursed 
cardinal,"  whose  portrait  serves  as  frontispiece, 
and  William  Kemp,  the  morris  dancer,  whose  well- 
known  likeness  is  also  reproduced.  Thomas  Read 


Kemp  is  commemorated  in  Kemp  Town.  Numer- 
ous portraits  of  baronets  and  their  dames,  of  resi- 
dences and  the  like,  and  ample  pedigrees  illustrate 
a  volume  which  is  a  model  in  its  class,  and  indexes 
of  persons  and  places  add  to  its  value.  A  supple- 
mentary volume  containing  a  history  of  the  family 
of  Brook,  Brooks,  Brooke,  and  Brookes  is  con- 
templated, and  bearers  of  that  name  are  invited  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  Fred.  Hitchin  -  Kemp  at 
Catford.  For  the  connexion  between  Brookes,  &c., 
and  Kemps  the  reader  must  turn  to  the  volume. 
The  history  is  admirably  got  up  in  all  respects. 

The     Penny     Chronology.      By     W.     T.     Lynn, 

B.A.,  F.R.A.S.  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 
THIS  little  brochure  gives  a  selection  of  the  most 
important  dates  in  the  history  of  the  world,  from 
the  establishment  of;  the  monarchy  in  the  Holy 
Land  (soon  after  which  the  dates  in  the  Assyrian 
canon  come  to  our  aid)  to  the  accession  of 
Edward  VII.  of  Britain. 

THE  latest  issue  of  Folk-lore  contains  a  carefully 

Erepared  paper  treating  of  "the  lifting  of  the 
riae "  and  similar  wedding  customs.  Another 
article  deals  with  Balochi  beliefs  and  superstitions, 
and  at  p.  296  is  an  appeal  to  folk-lorists  who  may 
have  collected  notes  ^m  the  Yuletide  mumming- 
play,  asking  them  to  rorward  information  to  the 
editor  of  the  proposed  volume  on  vestiges  of  folk- 
drama  in  the  British  Isles.  This  work,  which  has 
been  decided  on  by  the  Council  of  the  Folk-lore 
Society,  is,  it  appears,  in  active  preparation. 
Readers  of  'N.  &'Q.'  who  know  anything  of  the 
morris  dancers,  "plough-stots,"  and  other  mummers 
who  yet  enliven  village  life  at  Christmastide  would 
do  well  to  send  information  relating  to  the  dress, 
action,  and  dialogue  of  the  players  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Society. 

THE  article  of  most  interest  in  the  Fortnightly  is 
the  demand  of  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate, '  Are  the  Classics 
to  Go?'  The  writer  holds,  of  course,  with  almost 
every  man  of  true  culture  that  they  must  not.  We 
must  gird  up  our  loins,  however,  and  be  zealous  in 
well-doing  if  we  are  to  save  them.  One  of  the  steps 
to  be  taken  is  a  revision  of  our  elementary  books. 
For  the  Latin'  grammar  most  in  use  with  beginners 
a  good  word  has  never  been  spoken.  Unsatisfactory 
is  a  euphemism  when  used  concerning  it.  There  is 
not  in  existence  an  elementary  grammar  in  which, 
says  the  professor,  "  the  conjugation  of  the  Latin 
verbs  for  to '  eat '  and  to  '  drink '  is  correctly  given." 
Never,  too,  has  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  been  in 
worse  state  than  now  it  is.  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse 
writes  on  Philip  James  Bailey  an  unappreciative 
article.  Mr.  Gosse  was  born  too  late  to  come  directly 
under  the  influence  of  Bailey.  He  deals  at  some 
length,  though  not  quite  satisfactorily,  with  the  con- 
dition of  poetry  before  Bailey's  advent,  and  assigns, 
we  hold,  to  wrong  causes  the  influence  exercised  by 
'  Festus.'  On  Bailey's  lack  of  humour  he  is  severe  ; 
but  he  quotes  few  or  none  of  the  gems  of  poetry  with 
which  'Festus'  abounds.  With  more  justification 
Mr.  Francis  Gribble  inveighs  against  Zola,  who  is 
assailable  enough  in  respect  of  his  obscenities  and 
his  errors  in  taste  and  judgment.  What  is  advanced 
in  mitigation  of  Zola's  offences  is  that  he  did  not 
deliberately  pander  to  the  worst  taste  of  the 
"human  beast."  Zola  is  also  credited  with  "an 
enthusiasm  for  justice" — surely  one  of  the  most 
desirable  and  rarely  accorded  of  gifts.  Sir  H.  M. 
Stanley  writes  on  '  New  Aspirants  for  African 
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Fame,'  Miss  H.  C.  Foxcroft  on  '  The  Limitations  o: 
Lord  Macaulay,'  and  Prof.  Leech  on  '  The  Monroe 
Doctrine.' — An  article  on  '  Owls,'  by  Mr.  R.  Bos 
worth  Smith,  which  appears  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  is  all  unlike  the  ordinary  contents  of  the 
great  reviews,  but  is  not  the  less  interesting  or 
valuable  on  that  account.  It  deals  freely  with  the 
references  in  literature  to  the  bird  of  wisdom,  bul 
is  chiefly  noticeable  for  its  rehabilitation  of  the 
character  of  one  of  the  most  maligned  of  bipeds 
At  the  close  of  an  important  contribution  M*. 
Smith  recommends  the  establishment  of  owi 
sanctuaries,  and  he  would  fain  see  the  day  when 
the  owl  shall  be  regarded  and  protected  in  England 
as  the  stork  is  in  Holland  and  elsewhere.  We,  too, 
would  fain  see  such  a  day,  but  almost  despair. 
The  notion  seems  ineradicable  in  England  that 
animals  are  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being 
killed,  and  that  he  is  most  of  a  naturalist  who 
destroys  the  largest  number  of  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting objects.  A  good  account  is  supplied  by  Mr. 
R.  E.  C.  Long  of  '  People's  Theatres  in  Russia.' 
Few  lessons  are  to  be  learnt  concerning  these  things 
in  England,  where  we  suffer  in  towns  from  the 
"monotony  of  incessant  excitement  and  uninter- 
mitted  work."  It  is  only  in  villages  that  the 
"  monotony  of  lack  of  thought  holds  sway."  Mr. 
E.  Kay  Robinson  treats  of  'The  Man  of  the  Past' 
in  a  vein  we  had  almost  called  "flippant "in  the 
case  of  a  scientific  subject.  'Ways  and  Means,'  by 
J.  D.  Rees,  C  I.E.,  supplies  some  startling  contrasts 
between  the  conditions  of  life  prevalent  in  India 
and  at  home.  It  seems  almost  inconceivable  that 
an  Indian  ryot  may  be  supported  at  the  rate  of  a 

8snny  a  day.  Lord  Denman's  paper  on  '  The  War 
ffice  and  Remounts  '  is  the  most  important  in  the 
number.  We  greatly  regret  that  we  are  prohibited 
from  dealing  with  it,  as  we  are  for  another  reason 
with  Mr.  G.  R.  S.  Mead's  '  Some  Notes  on  the 
Gnostics. ' — In  the  Pall  Mall '  Some  Points  of  Interest 
in  the  New  Westminster  Cathedral '  are  dwelt  upon 
by  Mr.  Hugh  R.  Philpott.  Mr.  Norman  Shaw's 
utterance  that  it  is  "  the  finest  church  that  has  been 
built  for  centuries  "  is  quoted  with  implied  approval, 
and  the  reasons  for  following  Byzantine  instead  of 
Gothic  models  are  supplied.  It  is  too  long  for  us 
to  enter  personally  into  the  matter.  The  question 
of  the  name  has  interest.  That  of  the  New  West- 
minster Cathedral  cannot  be  maintained,  and  that 
of  the  Westminster  Cathedral  seems  appropriated 
by  Westminster  Abbey.  Capt.  Eardley  Howard's 
'  On  the  Indian  Frontier '  has  remarkable  interest 
and  value.  The  views  of  Kafiristan,  its  inhabitants, 
male  and  female,  and  its  monuments  repay  close 
study.  A  curious  custom  is  mentioned.  When 
the  hour  of  childbirth  is  at  hand  the  woman  is 
placed  in  a  rudely  fashioned  shelter  in  the  fields, 
where  the  infant  is  born.  An  account  of  '  Boston, 
Ancient  and  Modern,'  attracts  both  by  its  letter- 
press and  its  illustrations.  'A  Rival  of  Niagara' 
describes  the  Falls  of  Iguazii,  little  known  to 
ordinary  travellers  or  explorers.  These  are  singu- 
larly beautiful  and  magnificent,  and  will  in  time 
be  a  shrine  of  European  travel.  Part  II.  of  '  Gesture 
and  Facial  Expression  '  is  given.  '  The  Problem  of 
the  Philippines,'  'A  New  Pacific  Cable,' and  'The 
Footprints  of  Fashion'  are  also  of  interest. —  In  the 
Cornhill  the  Rev.  Dr. Fitchett  gives  the  life  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Berry,  one  of  the  bravest  of  Nelson's  captains, 
though,  as  events  proved,  a  worse  than  indifferent 
commander.  The  study  forms  part  of  the  author's 
forthcoming  work,  'Nelson  and  his  Captains.' 


No.  III.  of  '  Prospects  in  the  Professions '  deals 
with  the  solicitor.  The  writer  is  in  this  case  more 
didactic  than  has  been  his  wont.  Who  shall  say 
that  his  advice  is  unneeded  ?  '  The  Woman  Stealers,' 
a  romance  of  primeval  times,  is  occupied  with  the 
days  when  "  a  grey  sea  rolled  through  the  Vale  of 
Evesham,"  and  shows  the  revenge  taken  by  a  chief- 
tain of  the  Bronze  period  upon  the  earthmen  who 
had  stolen  his  promised  bride.  Prof.  Bonney's 
'The  Making  of  Modern  Europe 'is  an  important 
contribution,  dealing  also  to  some  extent  with  the 
problems  of  early  ages.  '  Nights  at  Play '  describes 
the  proceedings  at  an  East-End  workmen's  club. 
'  Provincial  Letters '  depicts  Oxford  in  the  vaca- 
tion.—In  'At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship,'  in  Longman's, 
Mr.  Lang  deals  with  Zola,  concerning  whom  he 
declares  that  "his  whole  method  was  a  blunder 
in  art,  but  behind  it  was  the  kind  of  genius  which 
takes  endless  trouble."  In  '  Our  Poisonous  Plants  ' 
the  Rev.  John  Vaughan  says  that  half  a  berry  of 
the  deadly  nightshade  has  been  known  to  cause 
death  within  a  few  hours.  Apart  from  the  fungi, 
the  number  of  poisons  to  be  found  in  English  fields, 
hedges,  and  woods  is  remarkable.  'Napoleon's 
Weird '  is  a  quaint  fancy  by  Mr.  Walter  Herries 
Pollock.  Mrs.  Clement  Shorter  is  responsible  for 
'The  Two  Maidens.'  — In  the  Gentleman's  'The 
Pyrenean  Playground  :  an  Appreciation,'  says  much 
that  is  true,  but  does  not  tell  the  entire  truth. 
There  are  drawbacks  from  a  trip  on  the  Spanish 
side  of  the  Pyrenees.  '  Phantom  Puppets  of  the 
Stage  of  Shakespeare '  is  by  Mr.  H.  Schiitz  Wilson. 
'  The  Duchy  of  Naxos '  also  deserves  to  be  read. 


to  C0msjj0tt0tnis. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

PERSPICAX. — Such  clever  fooling  as  yours  is  taken 
so  literally  nowadays  that  we  hesitate  to  insert  it. 

FER  DE  MOLINE  ("Nonesopretties").— Already 
asked,  ante,  p.  87. 

CORRIGENDUM.— P.  306,  col.  2,  1.  9,  for  "Zoveh" 
ead  Zovch. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries'"— Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
isher  " — at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
^ane,  KG. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
iriut ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


THE    BAULKED    CORONATION    OF 

ARTHUR  IN  'MORTE  ARTHURE.' 

(See  ante,  p.  161.) 

WHEN  dealing  with  the  allusions  to  the 
war  of  Brittany  contained  in  the  Metz  epi- 
sodes of  'Morte  Arthure,'  our  studies  left 
undisposed  of  the  problem  why  Metz  should 
have  been  selected  as  the  dramatic  centre  of 
action,  and  why  there  is  the  march  through 
Italy.  Once  more  appeal  to  history  can  be 
made,  and  not  in  vain.  What  we  seek  is  a 
reason  for  the  place  assigned  to  Metz  in  the 
poem  ;  and  we  must  start  with  the  fact  that 
Arthur  "ettells  to  bee  overlynge  of  the  empyre 
of  Rome"  (11.  520,  643).  After  vanquishing 
Lucius  the  army  of  Arthur  loses  little  time 
in  setting  off  towards  Metz,  the  capital  of 
Lorraine  and  city  of  the  sovereign  lord. 
Nowe  they  spede  at  the  spurres,  withouttyn  speche 

more, 

To  the  marche  of  Meyes  theis  manliche  knyghtez  : 
That  es  Lorrayne  alosede,  as  London  es  here, 
Cet£  of  that  seynzowre  that  soveraynge  es  holden. 

'M.  A.,' 11.  2416-9, 

Description  here  could  scarcely  have  been 
bettered.  The  march  of  Metz  was.a  current 
name  in  the  fourteenth  century  for  its 
frontier  posts  in  any  given  direction.  Metz 
has,  of  course,  a  wonderful  mediaeval  history, 
connecting  it  with  the.  classical  epoch  of 


Eome,  and  bringing  it  down  with  stateliness 
and  progress  as  a  self-governing  community, 
jealous  of  its  freedoms  against  any  encroach- 
ment either  by  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  or 
the  adjacent  feudal  kings,  dukes,  and  lords. 
"Les  Messins,"  writes  an  eloquent  and 
patriotic  representative  of  the  city,  "  etaient 
eminemment  formalistes."  Hence  in  their 
quarrels  with  external  persons  and  powers 
they  were  sticklers  for  mediaeval  punctilio, 
which  required  formal  conference  and  con- 
ciliatory meeting  before  resort  to  the  rigour 
of  the  law  or  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 
There  were  stated  places  for  these  march 
tribunals. 

"  Les  lieux  oil  se  passaient  ces  essais  de  concilia- 
tion pr&iminaire  nommes  des  journees  aimables 
etaient  fixes  par  1'usage  et  par  les  trace's.  Ces 
'Marches  d'Estault'  (tel  e"tait  le  nom  qu'on  leur 
donnait)  etaient  au  nombre  de  onze,  g£neralement 
placees  sur  la  frontiere  merne  qui  separait  le  terri- 
toire  de  la  cite  de  celui  de  Pautre  puissance." 

So  in  1875  wrote  M.  de  Bouteiller,  "ancien 
depute  de  Metz,"  in  editing  'La  Guerre  de 
Metz  en  1324,'  a  remarkable  poem  concerning 
the  campaign  called  by  chroniclers  of  the 
period  the  war  of  the  four  kings.  On  p.  473 
there  is  quoted  from  a  MS.  'Cartulaire  de 
Metz'  a  statement  of  the  position  of  these 
marches — "les  marches  d'estaultoufrontieres 
de  la  republique  messine  au  XI Ve  siecle." 
For  present  objects  all  one  need  quote  is  the 
general  heading,  and  the  definition  of  the 
march  towards  the  side  from  which  Arthur's 
idvance  is  represented  by  our  poet  to  have 
aeen  made.  In  the  '  Cartulaire  de  Metz '  we 

read:  "Les  Marches  centre  les  signeurs 

Marche    contre    la  duchie  [sic]   de  Luxem- 
Dourch  :  a  Kechiefmont  en  mey  le  pont." 

Whether  this  was  a  usual  feature  of  such 
:ree  towns  on  the  border  of  the  Khineland 
and  Burgundy  in  the  fourteenth  century  I 
cannot  tell.     It  perhaps  makes  a  little  more 
precise  than  ordinarily  was  the  case  with  the 
lense  of   such    a  term    as    "la  marche  de 
jorrein"  ('Scalacronica,'   188).    It  at   least 
establishes  the  local  correctness  of  the  term 
he  poet  of  l  Mprte  Arthure '  employed  in  this 
special  connexion. 

Metz,  with  its  ancient  history  arid  its 
mediaeval  enterprise  and  prosperity,  was  not 
nly  the  chief  commercial  community  of 
jorraine.  but  was  also  at  that  time  German, 
,nd  so  situated  within  the  empire.  More- 
ver  it  was  the  city  of  its  sovereign — that  is, 
,n  imperial  city  of  Charles  IV.,  Emperor 
rom  1346  until  1378.  It  will  be  remembered 
hat  this  potentate  was  the  son  of  John  of 
juxembourg,  King  of  Bohemia,  who  fell  at 
Jrecy,  that  he  was  himself  a  combatant  on 
he  field  when  his  father  fell,  and  that, 
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although  only  recently  elected,  he  wore  that 
day   the  heraldic  arms  of    the  empire,  the 
sable  eagle  on  a  field  of  gold.    Hence  comes 
(as  I  sought  to  explain  in  the  Antiquary  for 
August)  the  banner  or  dragon  with  field  of 
gold  and  eagles  of  sable  in  11.  2026-7,  stating 
that  Lucius,  by  his  lieutenant's  hand, 
Dresses  up  dredfully  the  dragone  of  golde* 
With  egles  alover  enamelede  of  sable. 
Metz  is  never  mentioned   by   Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth.    It  has  no  association  whatever 
with  the  mythical  Lucius  Iberius.     But  it 
had  the  closest  connexion  with  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.,    whose    house  of   Luxembourg 
was  hereditarily  associated  with  Metz,  who 
was  himself  its  overlord,  and  who  repeatedly 
held  his  highest  functions  of  State  there,  it 
being  in  some  senses  one  of  his  capitals,  for 
in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century 
an  Emperor  of  the  Romans  had  no  abiding 
city  or    place    of    abode   in    Papal    Rome. 
Charles  held  a  great  feast  and  ceremonial  at 
Metz  in  1354  ('  Magnum  Chronicon  Belgicum,' 
sub  1354).      One  further    entry    from    the 
'Chronique  des  Quatre  Valois,'    under  the 
year  1356,  may  suffice  as  proof  of  the  rela- 
tionship   between    Metz    and    the    imperial 
Court.    Charles  IV.,  returning  from  Rome  in 
that  year,  was  met  by  his  nephew  the  Dauphin 
of  France  "  au  dehors  de  la  cite  de  Mez  en 
Lorraine.     Puis  vindrent  1'oncle  et  le  nepveu 
en  la  dicte  cite  de  Mez  en  Lorraine.    Et  le 
jour  de  Noel  tint  1'empereur  estat  imperial 
et    tint     court     planiere     aux      Fran^oiz" 
('  Chronique,'  ed.  Soc.  Hist.,  p.  66).   It  follows 
that  if  circa  1364-5  a  poet  wished  to  turn 
poetically  the  tables  most  effectually  upon 
an  emperor,  he  could  hardly  have  chosen  a 
better  manner  of   local  colouring   than   by 
feigning  an  occupation  of   Metz— especially 
an  occupation  on  the  road  to  Rome.    Herein 
precisely  stands    the  vigour   of    the    lines 
telling  of  Arthur's  lording  it  at  Metz  over 
Lorraine  and  legislating  there : — 
Thus  in  Lorayne  he  lenges  as  lorde  in  his  awen, 
Settez  lawes  in  the  lande  as  hym  leefe  thoghte. 

'M.  A., '3092-3. 

In  the  practical  seat  of  empire,  where  Charles 
had  promulgated  the  historic  Golden  Bull  in 
1356,  Arthur  was  administering  the  realm  of 
his  imperial  aggressor. 

This  leading  principle  taken  in  hand, 
Arthur's  march  towards  Rome  grows  easily 
explicable,  notwithstanding  its  absence  from 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  the  inability  of 
the  commentators  hitherto  to  account  for  it. 
All  that  Geoffrey  says  is  that  Arthur  in  the 
winter  after  his  victory  tarried  "in  those 
parts,"  and  took  time  to  subdue  the  cities  of 
the  Allobroges,  and  that  "  on  the  coming  of 


summer,  when  he  was  purposing  (affectaret) 
to  seek  Rome  and  had  begun  to  ascend  the 
nountains,"  news  of  Mordred's  doings  stopped 
him  ('  Geoffrey,'  x.  cap.  13).  '  Morte  Arthure,' 
quite  otherwise,  tells  an  elaborate  story  of 
Arthur's  Romeward  progress,  with  dramatic 
^nterruptioas,  ending  in  his  return  almost 
rrom  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Eternal  City. 
Leaving  Metz,  he  journeys  by  way  of  Lucerne 
and  "  Mount  Goddarde"  into  Lombardy  ;  he 
riolds  court  "within  the  kyde  castell"  of 
Jomo;  we  hear  of  Milan,  "Pawnee,"  Ponte- 
tremolo,  Pisa,  and  Pavia  ;  Tuscany  is  reached, 
and  the  army  passes  through  Spoleto;  finally, 
in  Viterbo  Arthur  pitches  nis  camp  and 
"victuals  his  barons"  there  (1.  3165).  This 
juncture  was  romantically  important,  for 
Arthur's  vow  at  Carlisle  was  to  do  this  very 
thing : — 

In  the  vale  of  Viterbe  vetaile  my  knyghttes, 
Suggourne  there  sex  wokes  and  solace  my  selfeu, 
Send  prekers  to  the  price  toun  and  plaunte  there 

my  segge, 

Bot  if  thay  prof  re  me  the  pece  be  processe  of  tym. 

'M.  A. ,'353-6. 

So  now,  in  final  implement  of  his  vow,  in  the 
valley  among  the  vines, 
Thare  suggeournes  this  soverayne  with  solace  in 

herte.  'M.  A., '3170. 

While  he  is  there  a  cardinal  arrives,  "prayes 
hym  for  the  pese,  and  profyrs  full  large" 
(1.  3179).  These  proffers  are  to  crown  Arthur 
and  invest  him  with  the  sceptre  (11.  3185-6), 
in  earnest  of  which  hostages  are  delivered. 
That  night  he  congratulates  himself,  "  Rome 
es  our  awen"  (1.  3207),  we  shall  be  "over- 
lynge  "  of  all  the  earth. 

We  will  by  the  Crosse  dayes  encroche  theis  londez, 
And  at  the  Crystynmesse  daye  be  crowned  there- 

aftyre, 
Ryngne  in  my  ryalltes  and  holde  my  rownde  table  ! 

'M.  A., '3212^1. 

And  he  dreams  a  dream  of  Fortune  and  her 
wheel,  on  which  eight  of  the  Nine  Worthies 
climb  —  Alexander,    Hector,    Caesar,    Judas 
Maccabaeus,  Joshua,  David,  Charlemagne,  and 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon.    They  climb  and  fall. 
None  of  them    achieved    the  chair  at    the 
summit  of    the    wheel,   but    in    his    dream 
Arthur  saw  Fortune  place  him  there  : — 
Scho  lifte  me  up  lightly  with  her  lene  hondes, 
And   sette  me  softely  in  the  see,  the  septre  me 

rechede ; 

Craftely  with  a  kambe  cho  kembede  rnyn  hevede, 
That  the  krispane  kroke  to  my  crownne  raughte  ; 
Dressid  one  me  a  diademe  that  dighte  was  full  faire, 
And  syne  profres  me  a  pome  pighte  full  of  faire 

stonys, 

Enamelde  with  azoure,  the  ertli  thereon  depayntrae, 
Selkylde  with  the  salte  see  appoiie  sere  halfes, 
In  sygne  that  I  sothely  was  soverayne  in  erthe. 
Than  broght  cho  me  a  brande  with  full  bryghte 

hiltes, 
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And  bade  me  brawndysche  the  blade ;  "  the  brande 

as  myn  awen 

Many  swayn  with  the  swynge  has  the  swette  levede, 
For  whills  thow  swank  with  the  swerde  it  swy kkede 

the  never."  '  M.  A.,'  3349-61. 

Full  of  brightest  promise  was  everything, 
but  at  noon  Fortune's  mood  changed,  she  sud- 
denly whirled  her  wheel,  Arthur  was  hurled 
from  the  chair  with  broken  spine,  and  woke 
"all  wery  fordremyde,"  wondering  what  his 
vision  might  betoken.  We  need  lot  here  follow 
the  interpretation  given  by  the  "philosopher" 
whom  Arthur  consulted,  nor  pursue  the  tale 
of  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table  to  its  tragic 
ending.  But  we  may  quote  the  warning  the 
philosopher  addressed  to  the  king  that  he 
could  trust  to  Fortune  no  more  : — 

"Freke,"  sais  the  philosophre,   "thy  fortune  es 

passede, 
For  thow  sail  fynd  hir  thi  foo,  frayste  when  the 

lykes  ! 

Thow  art  at  the  hegheste,  I  hette  the  forsothe, 
Chalange  nowe  when  thow  will  thow  chevys  no 

more. 
Thow    has    schedde    myche    blode    and   schalkes 

destroyede, 

Sakles  in  cirquytrie  in  sere  kynges  landis  ; 
•Schryfe  the  or  thy  schanie  and  schape  for  thyn  ende ; 
Thow  has  a  schewynge,  sir  kynge,  take  kepe  3if  the 

lyke, 

For  thow  sail  fersely  fall  within  fyve  wynters. 
Fownde  abbayes  in  Fraunce,  the  froytez  are  theyn 

awen, 
Fore  Froill  and  for  Ferawnt,  and  for  thir  ferse 

knyghttis 

That  thowe  fremydly  in  Fraunce  has  faye  belevede." 

'M.  A./ 3394-3405. 

GEO.  NEILSON. 
( To  be  continued. ) 


THREE  UNKNOWN  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

LONG  PARLIAMENT. 
IN  '  An  Exact  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Old 
and  New  Secluded  Members'  surviving  in 
May,  1659,  and  appended  to  Prynne's  '  Con- 
scientious, Serious,  Theological,  and  Legal 
Queries,'  occur  three  names  whose  identity 
I  have  never  been  successful  in  establishing, 
nor  in  ascertaining— even  tentatively— the 
constituencies  they  were  elected  to  represent. 
These  are  given  as  John  Haidon,  Robert 
Stanton,  and  "Mr."  North.  A  similar,  but 
slightly  varied  list  in  Prynne's  '  Full  Decla- 
ration of  the  True,  State  of  the  Secluded 
Members'  Case,'  printed  30  January,  1659/60, 
omits  Haidon  and  Stanton,  but  retains  "Mr." 
North.  But  inasmuch  as  Prynne's  various 
lists  of  the  secluded  members  all  slightly 
differ  from  one  another  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
one  can  be  taken  as  corrective  of  the  other. 
More  probably  the  whole  must  be  taken 
together.  I  may  say  at  once  that  of  these 
three  alleged  members  I  have  discovered  no 


trace  whatever  in  the  '  Commons'  Journals ' 
or  other  authorities,  and  no  evidence  of 
their  existence  beyond  their  enumeration  by 
Prynne.  If  they  were  elected  at  all  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  it  was  under  one  or 
other  of  the  writs  ordered  by  the  House 
shortly  before  the  purge  of  December,  1648, 
and  that,  like  Prynne  himself,  they  sat  but  a 
few  weeks  or  days,  or  possibly  even  not  at 
all.  The  writs  issued  for  which  no  return  is 
certainly  known  are  as  follows  : — 

9  February,  1646/7,  for  St.  Michael  (Corn- 
wall), for  two  members.  Lord  Carr,  elected 
about  May,  was  one  member ;  for  the  other 
I  place  Thomas  Temple,  named  in  several  of 
Prynne's  lists,  and  undoubtedly  a  Cornish 
member. — 14  April,  1647,  for  Camelford  (Corn- , 
wall),  for  one  .member.  It  is  doubtful  if  a. 
return  to  this  was  made. — 1  March,  1647/8, 
Newport  (Cornwall),  for  two  members. 
Prynne  elected  7  November  following.  For 
his  colleague  (not  recorded)  I  tentatively  place 
Alexander  Pym,  named  by  Prynne  as  one  of 
the  secluded.— 16  Mafch,  1647/8,  co.  York,  for 
two  members.  Nothing  seems  to  be  known 
of  any  return,  but  it  is  hardly  .likely  that  a 
writ  for  so  important  a  constituency  would 
be  ignored. — 20  September,  1648,  Steyning 
(Sussex),  for  one  member. — 18  November,  1648, 
Canterbury,  for  one  member. — 18  November, 
1648,  Portsmouth,  for  one  member.  Carlyle 
names  Richard  Cromwell  as  being  elected 
under  the  last  writ.  Not  improbably  this 
was  so,  but  I  do  not  know  the  authority  upon 
which  this  alleged  return  is  based,  nor  have 
I  found  any  trace  of  Richard  Cromwell  in 
the  Long  Parliament,  either  before  or  after 
the  purge. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  the  foregoing  con- 
stituencies fu"rnish  the  only  cases  of  uncer- 
tainty that  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
returns  to  this  historic  Parliament.  It  is 
possible  that,  owing  to  the  disorders  of  the 
times,  no  return  was  made  to  the  last  three 
writs  ;  but  it  is  equally  possible  that  returns 
were  made,  and  that  the  new  members  so 
elected,  being  of  the  same  Presbyterian  bias 
as  the  secluded,  never  attempted  to  take  their 
seats.  Had  they  been  "  Rumpers,"  and  elected 
even  after  the  purge,  they  would  have  been 
admitted  to  the  House,  as  was  Col.  Bennett, 
elected  for  West  Looe  under  a  writ  of 
18  November,  1648,  and  admitted  to  sit 
25  October,  1651.  If  either  of  the  three  un- 
known members  was  elected  at  all  it  would 
probably  be  for  one  of  these  constituencies. 
Not  infrequently  the  name  and  family  of  a 
member  will  largely  help  to  indicate  the 
locality  of  the  constituency  he  represented, 
though  in  Cornwall  this  assistance  is  often 
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wanting.    I  shall  be  much  obliged   by  any 
suggestion  on  the  foregoing  points  of  diffi- 
culty. W.  D.  PINK. 
Lowton,  Newton-le- Willows. 


and  in  conversation,  "qui  e  il  busillis" — 
"  here 's  the  rub." 

It  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  following 
curious  circumstance.  A  young  candidate 
for  the  priesthood,  being  under  his  examina- 

KEJECTION  OF  THE  FITTEST.— I  have  been  I  ^on  for  holy  orders,  was  required  among 
amused  by  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  other  tests  to  read  an  old  Latin  manuscript 
W.  D.  Macray's  'Annals  of  the  Bodleian  F  ™<*,  after  the  manner  of  these  exhilarat- 
Library,  Oxford,'  and  should  like  others  to  ln%  documents,  there  were  no  stops,  the 


share  the  pleasure.     We  are  indebted  to  the 
Periodical  for  October,  pp.  14,  15  : — 

"In  1818  a  return  was  made  to  the  House  of 
Commons  of  such  books  received  since  1814,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Copyright  Act,  from  Stationers'  Hall, 


words  composing  it  being  -joined  together  and 
run  into  one  another  in  a  highly  aggravating 
way.  In  this  cheerful  paper  there  occurred 
the  words  "in  diebus  illis";  but  unfortunately 
for  our  candidate  the  first  half  of  the  word 


Parents'    Assistant,'    Mrs.    H.    More's 


as  it  had  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  place  in  the  "  diebus"  formed  the  end  of  a  line,  thus, 
L^rlry-,  Ttie  ^  i?  butJa  triflin8  one.  consisting  "in  die,"  and  the  following  line  commenced 
chiefly  of  school-books  and  anonymous  novels,  with  with  the  remaining  syllable  of  that  word 

greatCneed  of  cSion  fn^ejec^ng  a^bools  e°Mep?  ?,a1refu1111/  ,runA  *"fco  the  succeeding  word,  thus,' 
ing  such  as  are  of  the  simplest  elementary  character,  busilhs.  All  went  smoothly  enough  with 
and  the  advantage  of  erring  rather  on  the  side  of  our  young  friend  till  he  came  to  this  formid- 
inclusiveness  than  exclusvveness.  Miss_  Edge  worth's  |  able  point.  He  translated  "  in  die  "  fairly 

this  instance  wrongly, 
day  ;  but  of  "busillis  " 
make  neither  head  nor  tail,  and  he 

much  more  detailed  than  that  Irom  Oxford,  includ-  I  finally  threw  up  the  sponge,  exclaiming  in 
ing,  for  example,  '  Turner's  Real  Japan  Blacking,  a  his  despair,  "  Quel  4  busillis  '  e  un  punto  assai 

Label  )   shows  a  recklessness  of   rejection  which    oscuro  e  difficile"— "This  '  busillis  '  is  a  most 

speaks  little  for  the  judgment  of  the  Librarians  for    oh<,onrp  and  diffirnH-  noint  " 

the  time  being.    Besides  school-books  and  music,  a 

large  number  of  pamphlets  figure  in  the  list,  in-        Well,  if  not  true,  it  is  pretty  well  found. 

eluding  some  by  Chalmers  and  Cobbett;  the  theology    Anyhow,  the  word  is   now  well  rooted  and 

includes  Owen's  'History  of  the  Bible  Society ';  the    vigorously  established  in  the  national  speech. 

history  includes  '  Memoirs  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  ' 

his  Children';  the  poetry,  Byron's '  Siege  of  Corinth,' 

L.   Hunt's   'Story  of  Rimini,'   and  Wordsworth's 

'Thanksgiving  Ode';   and  the   novels,    Peacock's 

'  Headlong  Hall,'  one  by  Mrs.   Opie,  and  —  '  The 

Antiquary  ' !    The  wiser  plan  is  now  carried  out  in 


Bath. 


PATRICK  MAXWELL. 


the  Bodleian  of  rejecting  nothing." 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

"BUSILLIS."  —  Readers     of     Italian  —  a 
diminished  number  in  these  days,  I  fear 


FIRST  VISCOUNT  MOUNTJOY.— It  is  stated 
in  the  'D.N.B.'  that  Sir  William  Stewart, 
first  Viscount  Mountjoy,  "was  dangerously 
wounded  at  the  capture  of  Buda  by  the 
Imperialists  on  2  September,  1686."  This  is 
not  correct.  The  Hungarian  capital  was 


must  have  met  the  curious  word  "busillis  "   ?aPtured  on  tnat  date,  but  Viscount  Mount- 

1  joy  was  wounded  twice  on  two  earlier  dates  : 


sometimes,  but  erroneously,  spelt  "busilis, 


its  signification,   but    still  more    so  "of ^  its  I  on  3  August,  when  he  was  "  wounded in 

genesis,  which  latter  is  distinctly  interesting  ^ne  face  with  a  muskett  shott."  Our  authority 

The  word  occurs  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  is    the  '  Journal  of    the  Siege  and  Takinf 

of  the   '  Promessi  Sposi,'  where  the  Grand  of  Buda,'  by  an  eye-witness,   "  Mr.    Jacot 

Chancellor  Antonio  Ferrer  rescues  the  Vicario  Ri°nafds,   one  of  his  Matis  Engineers."    Cf. 

di  Provvisione  from  the  howling  mob  of  Milan  Harleian  MS.  4989,  and  another  version  among 

in  the  famous  episode  of   the  bread  riots!  tne  Stowe  MSS. 
When  Antonio  bids  the  trembling  vicario  to  I      Among  the  Harleian  MSS.  there  is  another 


esta  el  busillis ;  Dios  nos  valga  " — "  Here 's  the  does  not  disclose  his  identity,  but  merely 

critical  point,  or  the  point  of  danger;  may  mentions   the  facts    that  on   26  June  "an 

God  help  us."    The  expression  often  occurs  English  volunteer  had  a  hurt  on  the  head 

also  in  modern  Italian,  in  the  newspapers  from  a  stone  raised  by  a  canonshott,"  and  on 
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3  August  "  the  same  English  volunteer  who 
was  formerly  hurt  on  ye  head  with  a  stone 
received  a  musquett  shott  in  the  face."  The 
journal  is  continued  regularly  till  9  August, 
when  the  daily  entries  cease  for  a  time,  and 
are  replaced  by  an  interpolated  "letter  to  my 
Lord  M.  which  continus  this  journall  to  ye 
15th  of  August,"  wherein  the  writer  states 
that 

"  this  fortnight  past  I  have  been  very  ill  not  so 
much  of  a  shott  I  received  as  a  fevor  and  fitts  of  an 
ague  and  20  other  evells  which  attend  the  air  of 
this  coursed  place;  and  I  have  now  a  misfortune 
in  my  right  hand  which  I  doubt  will  not  lett  me 
use  a  pen  for  some  time." 

There  is  sufficient  internal  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  letter  was  drafted  on  15  August, 
after  which  date  the  daily  entries  are  again 
resumed  and  continued  till  2  September,  on 
which  day  Buda,  "the  virgin  citty,"  was 
"deflowred."  The  wounds,  therefore,  could 
not  have  been  so  very  dangerous.  - 

L.  L.  K. 

DUDLEY  BARD. — At  another  place  the 
'  D.N.B.'  states  (vol.  xlix.)  that  Dudley  Bard, 
the  natural  son  of  Prince  Rupert,  was  killed 
on  13  June,  1686,  at  the  siege  of  Breda.  This 
is  evidently  a  misprint  for  Buda,  and  the 
date  should  be  13  July,  on  which  day, 
according  to  our  authority,  Richards,  again, 

"Among  the  English CaptH  Rupert,  Mr. 

Wiseman,  Mr.  Moore  and  Capt"  Talbott[were] 
killed."  The  corresponding  entry  on  the 
same  date  in  the  journal  attributed  to  Vis- 
count Mountjoy  states  that  "  of  ye  English 
were  kild  Cap"  Talbot  and  Mr.  Moor  with 
stones,  Mr  Wiseman  wee  think  by  a  symiter 
and  Rupert  by  a  bullet  [and]  almost  all  the 
rest  were  wounded "  Another  con- 
temporary source,  the  'Historical  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Glorious  Conquest  of  the  City  of 
Buda,'  originally  written  in  French,  subse- 
quently translated  into  English  and  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1686,  also  gives  13  July 
as  the  date  on  which  "  the  son  of  Prince 
Robert "  (sic)  was  killed.  The  evidence  as  to 
date  and  place  is  therefore  conclusive. 

L.  L.  K. 

ELIHU  YALE'S  WrfrE.  —  I  have  recently 
come  across  a  paragraph  in  a  letter  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  their  agent  at  Fort 
St.  George,  dated  3  January,  1678/9,  which 
those  of  your  readers  in  England  and  America 
who  are  interested  in  Elihu  Yale  may  be 
glad  to  know  of.  In  this  letter  the  .directors 
inform  their  agent  that  "  Mrs.  Ann  Elford, 
mother-in-law  to  Mr.  Joseph  Hynmers,"  has 
preferred  to  them  a  certain  request.  At  this 
date  Joseph  Hynmers  was  alive ;  he  died 
28  May,  1680.  Elihu  Yale  married  Catherine, 


the  widow  of  Joseph  Hynmers,  at  St.  Mary's, 
Fort  St.  George,  on  4  November,  1680 ;  so 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  that 
his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Ann  Elford. 
In  Chester's  '  London  Marriage  Licences '  it 
is  mentioned  that  a  licence  was  granted  in 
1647  to  Walter  Elford,  of  St.  Mary,  Alder- 
manbury,  London,  merchant,  bachelor,  aged 
about  thirty-six,  to  marry  Anne  Chambers, 
of  the  same  parish,  spinster,  aged  seventeen, 
daughter  of  Richard  Chambers,  Alderman  of 
London,  who  consented.  It  seems  more  than 
probable  that  these  were  the  parents  of 
Catherine,  who  married  (1)  Hynraers  and 
[2)  Yale.  The  Christian  name  of  her  third 
son  by  Joseph  Hynmers  was  Elford. 

FRANK  PENNY,  LL.M. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  VOCABULARY.— It  is  natural 
to  think  that  the  vocables  of  our  chief 
dramatist  were  largely  derived  from  the 
same  authors  to  whom  he  owed  his  plots  and 
facts,  but  the  fraction  of  his  vocabulary 
discoverable  in  these  sources  turns  out  to  be 
disappointingly  small. 

I  was  thus  inclined  to  conclude  that  he 
owed  the  bulk  of  his  verbal  riches  to  no 
books  whatever  directly,  but  to  the  ear  more 
than  to  the  eye,  to  folks  more  than  to  books. 
The  more  I  have  consulted  '  N.E.D.'  the  more 
have  I  been  confirmed  in  my  new  opinion. 
For  instance,  where  did  he  get  his  longest 
word  1  That  word  has  been  detected  by 
'N.E.D.' (that  is,  2,000  experts)  in  no  book 
in  English  before  Shakespeare  except  in  'The 
Complaynt  of  Scotland,'  printed  in  1549. 
Could  Shakespeare  have  seen  this  book? 
It  was  written  by  a  Scot,  printed  in  Paris 
—a  political  tract  issued  for  a  local  purpose 
— "No  contemporary  writer  deigned  to  notice 
it  or  its  author " ;  its  English  circulation 
must  have  been  trivial,  and  so  the  vast 
vocable  seems  likely  to  have  come  vivd  voce 
into  the  school  in  the  Stratford  priory,  when 
that  school  was  established,  like  others  in 
England,  on  the  model  of  continental  schools, 
for  the  word  on  the  Continent  can  be  traced  to 
earlier  periods.  Who  can  tell  me  how  early  1 

Further  study  of  'N.E.D.'  has  satisfied  me 
that  many  classes  of  Shakespearian  words 
were  either  first  used  by  him,  or  not  learnt 
from  books.  JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

Madison,  Wis. 

[See  9th  ix.  243,  371,  494 ;  x.  52,  155,  374.] 

"NoT  HALF."— In  its  proper  use  this  phrase 
means  "  not  so  much  as  half."  But  there  are 
two  slang  uses  of  it,  in  one  of  which  the  word 
"half"  is  pleonastic,  the  meaning  being  so 
much  less  than  half  as  to  be  equivalent  to 
"not  at  all."  This  is  exemplified  in  Miss 
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Braddon's  'Golden  Calf,'  chap,  xiv.,  "He 's  not 
half  a  bad  fellow,"  as  well  as  in  the  still  more 
vulgar  "I  don't  half  like  it."  In  the  other 
slang  use  the  phrase  signifies  a  great  deal 
more  than  half— in  fact,'  "  wholly  "  or  "  com- 
pletely." A  few  evenings  ago  I  was  in  a  tram- 
car  when  one  fellow-passenger  asked  another 
if  he  knew  a  certain  locality,  and  received 
the  laconic  answer,  "  Not  "arf."  The  phrase 
was  not  new  to  me,  for  I  had  repeatedly 
heard  it  before,  even  among  persons  from 
whom  more  refined  speech  is  expected,  and 
had  also  met  with  it  in  one  of  the  comic 
weeklies  in  the  following  form  :  "  He  has 
taken  to  gin,  and  he  didn't  get  half  mopsed 
on  it  last  night  either."  The  meaning  of 
"  not  half  mopsed "  is,  of  course,  "  dead 
drunk."  Possibly  this  vile  locution  is  derived 
from  the  music-halls  or  from  America. 

F.  ADAMS. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to  them 
direct. 

"  G.  E.,"  PORTRAIT  PAINTER.— I  have  three 
portraits  (pastels)  of  the  same  style  and  date. 
On  one  is  written  "  G.  E.  pinxit,  1776."  At 
the  back,  amongst  some  old  pieces  of  news 
paper  of  the  date  1828,  is  a  slip  of  paper, 
"Mr.  George  Eadon,  2,  George  Street, 
Sheffield."  I  thought  at  first  that  this  might 
be  the  painter's  name,  but  it  seems  that  this 
G.  Eadon  (a  carver  and  gilder)  was  not  born 
till  1796,  and  that  his  uncle,  of  the  same 
name,  was  only  fifteen  in  1776  (information 
from  Mr.  R.  Eadon  Leader).  Can  any  reader 
help  me  with  a  suggestion  ?  The  people  repre- 
sented presumably  in  the  portraits  resided  in 
Hull  hvl776.  J.  VENN. 

Cams  College,  Cambridge. 

NELL  GWYN.  —  In  what  year  did  Nell 
Gwyn  go  to  79,  Pall  Mall,  and  in  what  year 
did  she  leave  that  place  ?  [  believe  in  former 
years  you  have  had  a  good  deal  of  corre- 
spondence about  this  lady,  but  not  having 
your  indexes  I  cannot  refer.  G.  C.  W. 

[Gwyn  references  are  specially  abundant  in  the 
General  Indexes  to  the  2nd,  3Bl,  and  4th  Series.] 

Buss  QUERIES.— The  late  Robert  William 
Buss  (died  1875)  drew  and  etched  illustrations 
to  W.  H.  Ainsworth's  'Court  of  James  the 
Second.'  In  the  edition  of  1849,  published  by 
Colburn,  three  volumes,  there  are  three  illus- 
trations only.  I  have,  however,  impressions 


of  several  more,  and  do  not  find  the  edition 
in  the  British  Museum.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  when  the  book  was  pub- 
lished with  all  the  illustrations  1 

R.  W.  Buss  also  drew  and  etched  illustra- 
tions for  Capt.  Marryat's  'Jacob  Faithful' 
and  '  Peter  Simple.'  I  cannot  find  the  editions 
in  which  they  were  used  in  the  Museum.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  learn  when  they  were  used. 

OCTAVIUS  Buss. 

3,  Canonbury  Square,  N. 

[For  Buss  designs  see  6th  S.  vi.  488;  vii.  216;  7th 
S.  iii.  514  ;  v.  141,  249,  352.] 

LEGEND  ON  CHURCH  PLATE.— What  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  following  legend  on  a 
piece  of  church  plate :  "  Dominium  Pater  et 
Filius  et  Spiritus  Sanctus  +  Anno  1569+"? 
There  seems  to  be  a  verb  assumed. 

YGREC. 

"  THETTERIN."— I  wish  to  ascertain  what 
this  is.  The  word  is  used  in  a  letter  from 
Jamaica  in  1769,  and  appears  from  the  con- 
text to  be  probably  some  kind  of  vehicle.  A 
person  is  spoken  of  as  "jumping  hastily  from 
a  thetterin  wherein  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
overset."  W.  M.  H. 

PAUSANIAS. — What  was  the  outrage  in- 
flicted on  Pausanias  by  Attalus,  the  uncle 
of  Kleopatra,  the  wife  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
which  led  to  Philip's  assassination  by  Pau 
sanias  ?  Grote  says :  "  The  provocation 
which  he  [Pausanias]  had  received  is  one 
which  we  can  neither  conveniently  describe, 
nor,  indeed,  accurately  make  out,  amidst 
discrepancies  of  statement "  (Grote's  '  History 
of  Greece,'  vol.  ix.  p.  298).  JOHN  HEBB. 

'A  WOMAN'S  LOVE  DREAM.'—!  wish  to 
know  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing lines  and  where  they  are  to  be  found  : — 

We  all  have  waking  visions  :  I  have  mine  ; 

And  being  young  and  fanciful  and  counted  fair, 

I  sometimes  dream  of  love. 

CHARLES  HIATT. 

'  PUNCH  ' :  A  REFERENCE. — I  should  be  grate- 
ful for  the  exact  words  of  (or  reference  to) 
the  famous  joke  in  Punch  in  which  a  sport- 
ing "  chappie  "  announces  that  he  has  made 
a  splendid  "book":  he  must  lose  a  little, 
and  he  may  lose  much.  W.  F.  C. 

PURCELL  FAMILY. — Can  any  reader  tell  me 
exactly  what  are  the  arms  of  Henry  Purcell 
as  shown  on  his  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey? 
The  'D.N.B.'  says:  "Arms  on  monumental 
portrait :  Barry  wavy  of  six  argent  and 
gules,  on  a  bend  sable  three  boars'  heads 
couped  of  the  first."  These  are  the  arms  of 
the  Shropshire  Purcells.  But  Burke  says ; 
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"  Purcell  of  Westminster  :  Barry  wavy  of  six 
argent  and  azure,  on  a  bend  sable  three 
boars'  heads  erased  or."  Has  one  of  these 
authorities  misread  the  arms  1  In  any  case, 
which  is  right  ?  Musicus. 

"To  THE  NINES."  There  are  so  few 
English  idioms  that  have  not  been  brought 
into  the  crucible  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  that  I  shall  be 
amazed  if  "  to  the  nines "  has  escaped  the 
melting  -  pot.  In  vol.  i.  of  the  celebrated 
'  Noctes '  Christopher  uses  this  idiom  in  most 
felicitous  circumstances,  yet  his  son-in-law, 
Prof.  Ferrier,  frankly  admits  that  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
which  he  takes  to  be  synonymous  with  "  to 
the  purpose."  I  should  say  it  most  properly 
means  "to  perfection,"  and  that  the  nines 
refer  to  the  muses,  who  are  admittedly  the 
sum-total,  and  in  its  all-comprehensive  sense 
the  summation  of  perfection  and  the  abso- 
lute ideality  of  the  knowable.  If -not,  then 
why  not  ?  M.  L.  K  BRESLAR. 

[A  query  on  "  dressed  to  the  nines "  appeared 
8th  S.  xii.  469,  but  elicited  no  reply.  We  have  always 
heard  the  phrase  used  as=dressed  to  perfection.] 

PORTRAITS  OF  JOHN  NASH.— I  shall  be 
pleased  to  hear  if  any  engraved  portraits  of 
the  architect  of  Regent  Street,  &c.,  were 
published.  ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

REFERENCE  WANTED.— In  the  poem  by 
Giacomo  Leopardi  addressed  to  Cardinal 
Mai,  Librarian  of  the  Vatican,  the  following 
passage  occurs,  and  I  should  like  to  know  in 
what  ancient  author  the  idea  is  found  of  the 
hissing  noise  in  the  ocean  when  the  sun  is 
setting.  "  Ligure,"  v.  77,  alludes  to  Columbus, 
who  was  born  at  Genoa : — 

Ma  tua  vita  era  allor  con  gli  astri  e  il  mare, 
Ligure  ardita  prole, 

8uand'  oltre  alle  colonne,  ed  oltre  ai  liti 
ui  strider  1'  onde  all'  attuffar  del  sole 
Parve  udir  su  la  sera,  agl'  infiniti 
Flutti  commesso,  ritrovasti  il  raggio 
Del  Sol  caduto,  e  il  giorno 
Che  nasce  allor  ch'  ai  nostri  e  giunto  al  fondo. 

Vv.  76-83. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

SIR  JOHN  DE  ODDYNGESLES. — In  Jusserand's 
'English  Wayfaring  Life  in  the  Middle 
Ages,'  in  describing  the  insecure  state  of  the 
roads  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  author 
quotes  from  the  Archaeological  Journal, 
vol.  iv.  p.  69,  an  incident  which  took  place 
in  1342,  when 

"  some  Lichfield  merchants  state  to  their  lord,  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  that  on  a  certain  Friday  they  sent 
two  servants  and  two  horses,  laden  '  with  spicery 
and  mercery'  worth  forty  pounds,  to  Stafford  for  the 


next  market  day.  When  their  men  '  came  beneath 
Cannock  Wood  they  met  Sir  Robert  de  Rideware, 
who  was  waiting  for  them,  together  with  two  of 
his  squires,  who  seized  on  the  domestics,  horses,  and 

booty,  and  took  them  to  the  Priory  of  Lappeley 

At  the  Priory  the  band  found  Sir  John  de 
Oddyngesles  and  several  others,  knights  as  well  as 
others they  shared  '  among  them  all  the  afore- 
said mercery  and  spicery,  each  one  a  portion 
according  to  his  degree.'" 

Can  any  of  your'correspondents  inform  me 
whether  the  last-named  knight  is  the  Sir 
John  de  Odyngseles  who,  as  stated  in  the 
'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  in  1359 
conveyed  by  fine  the  manor  of  Overhall  and 
Cavendish  to  John.  Cavendish,  the  future 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  Alice  his  wife,  from 
whom  are  descended  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
and  several  of  the  great  families  in  the 
Dukery1?  JOSEPH  RODGERS. 

St.  Hilda's,  Whitby. 

ADMIRAL  EDWARDS. — I  have  a  snuff-box  of 
the  approximate  date  of  1760,  which  bears 
the  following  inscription  : — 

"To  Admiral  Edwards,  who  by  a  jus£  Decree 
restored  and  with  great  expense  to  himself  gene- 
rously supported  The  Rights  of  Two  Orphans  to 
an  Estate  in  Newfoundland,  this  is  gratefully 
inscribed." 

Who  was  the  admiral,  and  did  he  bear 
office  in  Newfoundland  ?  His  name  is  not  in 
the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.' 

MARCUS  B.  HTJISH. 

New  University  Club. 

SHAW  FAMILY  IN  ESSEX.— Can  any  one  tell 
me  whether  in  or  about  1790  there  was  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Shaw  living  in  the 
parish  of  Coopersall,  Essex  ?  I  think  he  was 
a  landowner  there,  but  of  this  I  am  not 
certain  ;  he  may  have  been  a  tenant-farmer. 
Are  there  any  Shaw  memorials  in  the  church 
or  churchyard  1  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

GOSSOLT.— Can  any  reader  tell  me  where  I 

an   find  information    about    Gossolt,    Dux 

Anglise,  who  flourished  about  1470  ?    I  do  not 

see  any  mention  of  him  in  Anderson's  '  Royal 

enealogies.'  EX-LIBRARIAN. 

SOLOMON  FRANCO  :  IMANUEL  PERADA. — In 
vol.  iii.  p.  60  of  the  '  Records  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  New 
England,  U.S.A.,'  is  the  following  :— 

"1649,  9  May.  In  fama  pauperis.  Gift  to  Solo- 
mon Franco,  ye  Jew. — In  answer  to  the  petition  of 
Solomon  Franco,  the  Jew,  who  requested  ffactorage 
or  salarie  out  of  ye  cargo  of  Imanuall  Perada  con- 
signed to  the  major  genn'll  Edward  Gibbons,  Esq., 
jeing  by  him  entrusted  and  employed  therein,  on 
viewing  and  hearing  what  he  could  say,  the  Court 
could  not  find  any  clear  ground  upo.  (wherefore) 
such  ffactorage  should  be  dew  or  allowed  him  by  ye 
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major  genn'll  out  of  the  estate  of  the  principles,  no 
estate  of  Imanul  Perada  being  extant  ;  out  the 
Court  doth  allow  the  said  Solomon  Franco  sixe 
shillings  p.  week  out  of  the  treasury  for  teuxweeks 
for  his  subsistence  till  he  can  get  his  passage  into 
Holland,  so  as  he  doeth  \v,ithin  that  time." 

Further  information  of  any  kind  as  to  Franco 
or  Perada  is  solicited.      JOSEPH  LIBOWICH. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

'ViLIKINS     AND     HIS     DlNAH.'     (See    9th    S. 

viii.  341.)—  Who  was  the  author  of  the  ballad 
of  '  Vilikins  and  his  Dinah,'  sung  by  Robson 
in  the  farce  of  '  The  Wandering  Minstrel  '  ? 
G.  A.  Sala,  in  his  'Autobiography,'  says  :  — 

"  The  words  and  the  air  of  '  Vilikins  '  were,  if  not 
as  old  as  the  hills,  considerably  older  than  the  age 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  story  told  in  the  ballad 
of  a  father's  cruelty,  a  daughter's  anguish,  a  sweet- 
heart's despair,  and  the  ultimate  suicide  of  both 
lovers,  is,  albeit  couched  in  uncouth  and  grotesque 
language,  as  pathetic  as  the  tragedy  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet. 

Robson  appears  to  have  first  introduced 
the  song  into  the  farce  of  '  The  Wandering 
Minstrel'  at  the  Grecian  Saloon  ;  there  is 
another  song  in  the  printed  copy  of  the  farce. 
Clement  Scott,  in  his  life  of  E.  L.  Blanchard, 
says  that  Robson  sang  '  Vilikins  '  for  the  first 
time  in  London  at  Leigh  Murray's  benefit  at 
Drury  Lane,  27  May,  1865  ;  but  this  is  a  mis- 
take, as  Robson,  who  was  born  in  1822,  died 
in  1864.  Without  attributing  to  the  ballad 
the  antiquity  claimed  for  it  by  Sala,  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  be  older  than  the  last 
century,  and  that  it  was  originally  a  serious 
composition,  although  afterwards  converted 
into  a  comic  song.  JOHN  HEBB. 

[See  1st  S.  xii.  183,  293,  374  ;  3rd  S.  v.  223;  vi.  158, 
236,  260,  319  ;  6th  S.  viii.  67,  94.] 

GARDNER  BARONY.—  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
informed  if  the  peerage  conferred  about  the 
year  1800  on  Admiral  Gardner  was  granted 
with  any  special  remainder  to  his  brothers 
and  their  descendants,  or  merely  to  his  own 
male  issue.  H. 


COLERIDGE'S  '  CHRISTABEL.' 
(9th  S.  x.  326.) 

I  TAKE  it  that  what  H.  T.  wants  is  a  trust- 
worthy account  of  the  textual  changes  in 
'Christabel.'  I  make  no  apology,  therefore, 
for  intervening  with  a  few  words  on  this 
matter,  which  MR.  R.  H.  SHEPHERD'S  note 
(8th  S.  vii.  443)  not  only  fails  to  clear  up,  but 
obscures  and  confuses. 

1.  There  is  but  one  title-page  of  the  first 
edition  of  '  Christabel  '  :  that,  namely,  which 
H.  T.  himself  has  correctly  transcribed,  and 


which  is  also  given,  with  verbal  accuracy, 
but  certain  errors  of  punctuation,  &c.,  in  the 
revised  bibliography  edited  by  COL.  PRIDEAUX. 
The  omission  by  MR.  SHEPHERD  of  the  words 

"  Printed  for Albemarle  St.,"  <fec.,  is  simply 

an  error  either  of  inadvertence  or  (more  pro- 
bably) of  ignorance,  since,  to  judge  by  his 
remarks  on  the  text,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  he  can  ever  have  handled  a  copy  of  the 
first  issue. 

2.  MR.  SHEPHERD  observes  that  '  Chris- 
tabel '  "  passed  rapidly  through  several  edi- 
tions, which  underwent  some  slight  verbal 
alterations."  Now  the  truth  is  that '  Chris- 
tabel '  first  appeared  early  in  June,  1816,  and 
speedily  went  into  a  second  edition,  which, 
however,  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  first, 
save  only  in  regard  of  the  title-page  (cf. 
Dykes  Campbell's  '  Poetical  Works  of  S.  T. 
Coleridge,'  1893,  App.  K.  ix.  p.  549).  MR.  SHEP- 
HERD, indeed,  asserts  elsewhere  ('  Poetical 
and  Dramatic  Works  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,' 
Pickering,  1877,  vol.  i.,  Memoir,  p.  xcy)  that 
'Christabel'  "ran  through  three  editions  in 
1816,"  but  he  gives  no  authority  for  this  state- 
ment, which  Mr.  Dykes  Campbell  neither 
confirms  nor  denies.  In  the  bibliography 
appended  to  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  '  Life  of  Cole- 
ridge,' moreover — which,  be  it  observed,  was 
compiled  by  Mr.  John  P.  Anderson,  of  the 
British  Museum  —  only  two  early  editions 
are  mentioned — viz.,  the  first  and  second 
editions  of  1816.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
text  of  '  Christabel '  remained  unaltered  till 
1828,  when  a  revised  version  was  included 
by  Coleridge  in  the  three-volume  edition  of 
his  poems  and  plays  published  by  Pickering. 

Next,  as  to  the  couplet 

Sir  Leoline,  the  Baron,  which 
Hath  a  toothless  mastiff  bitch, 

said  by  MR.  SHEPHERD  to  occur  in  the  first 
edition  :  I  regret  to  say  that  MR.  SHEPHERD'S 
note  here  is  simply  a  tissue  of  mistakes— mis- 
takes arising  in  part  from  his  total  misappre- 
hension of  the  sense  of  a  passage  in  Allsop's 
'Letters,  Conversations,  &c.,  of  S.  T.  Cole- 
ridge.' Allsop,  who  professes  to  report  the 
words  of  Charles  Lamb,  writes  as  follows 
(third  edition,  1864,  p.  110)  :— 

"I    advised    Coleridge    to    alter   the   lines    in 

'Christabel'— 

Sir  Leoline,  the  Baron  rich, 

Had  [sic]  a  toothless  mastiff  bitch, 

into — 

Sir  Leoline,  the  Baron  round, 
Had  a  toothless  mastiff  hound  ; 

but  Coleridge,   who  has    no   alacrity  in   altering, 

changed   this  first  termination  to  ivhich,  but  still 

left  in  the  other,  bitch." 

Now  this  is  very  ambiguously  put ;  and  MR. 
SHEPHERD  may  well  be  excused  for  having 
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missed  the  point  of  the  anecdote.  Taking 
the  words  "first  termination"  and  "the 
other"  to  apply  respectively  to  the  first  and 
second  lines  of  the  couplet,  he  inferred  that, 
if  Allsop's  story  were  true,  the  text  of  '  Chris- 
tabel '  must  at  some  early  stage  have  run  : — 

Sir  Leoline,  the  Baron,  which 

Hath  a  toothless  mastiff  bitch. 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  \W>rds  in  question 
respectively  refer,  not  to  the  first  and  seconc 
lines  of  the  couplet,  but  to  the  earlier  ant 
later  passages  of  the  poem  in  which  the  wore 
"mastiff-bitch"  is  introduced— i.e.,  to  11.  6-9 
and  11.  144-8  of  the  original  text.  Coleridge 
in  1828  did  actually  change  the  earlier  passage 
(11.  6-9)  to 

Sir  Leoline,  the  Baron  rich, 
Hath  a  toothless  mastiff,  which, 
From  her  kennel  beneath  the  rock, 
Maketh  answer  to  the  clock. 

But  while  doing  so  he  left  the  later  passage 
(11.  144-8),  in  which  "  mastiff  -  bitch  "  occurs 
twice  over,  unaltered  ;  thus  demonstrating 
that  the  change  he  had  effected  in  the  earlier 
passage  was  no  concession  to  the  squeamish 
critics  of  the  good  old  English  word  "  bitch," 
but  simply  a  device  adopted  to  avoid  the 
monotonous  rhythm  of  the  co-ordinate  clauses 
in  the  original  text.  Be  it  clearly  under- 
stood, then,  that  the  lines, 


Sir  Leoline,  the  Baron,  which 
Hath  a  toothless  mastiff  bitch, 

never  at  any  time  formed  part  of  the 
authentic  text  of  'Christabel.'  They  are 
merely  the  offspring  of  MR.  SHEPHERD'S  mis- 
taken interpretation  of  Allsop's  anecdote. 
The  passage  in  the  first  and  second  editions 
ran : — 

Sir  Leoline,  the  Baron  rich, 
Hath  a  toothless  mastiff  bitch  ; 
From  her  kennel  beneath  the  rock 
She  makes  answer  to  the  clock,  &c.  ; 

and  thus  it  remained,  till  1828,  when  it  was 
altered  to  the  version  given  above. 

3.  To  relate  fully  the  history  of  the  foolish 
objections  to  Coleridge's  use  of  the  word 
"mastiff-bitch"  would  be  to  travel  too  far 
afield.  Suffice  it  that  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
of  September,  1816,  there  appeared  a  notice 
of  '  Christabel '  bearing  in  every  line  the  im- 
press of  William  Hazlitt,  which  has  been  fitly 
described  as  "  a  standing  disgrace  to  literary 
criticism,  and  indeed  to  the  literary  cha- 
racter." In  this  review,  which  represents 
'  Christabel '  as  a  tale  with  a  covertly  obscene 
purport  — the  outcome  of  a  drink-sodden 
brain — the  word  in  question  supplies  the  critic 
with  a  handle  for  much  coarse  pleasantry, 
while  another  expression  (1.  29,  "Dreams, 
that  made  her  moan  and  leap  ")  is  made  the 


occasion  for  a  filthy  innuendo.  The  poem  as 
a  whole  is  pronounced  to  be  "  utterly  desti- 
tute of  value  :  it  exhibits  from  beginning  to 
end  not  a  ray  of  genius."  In  disparaging 
thus  a  poem  which  he  knew,  and  had  indeed 
often  declared,  to  be  the  finest  of  its  kind  in 
the  language,  Hazlitt  was  guilty  of  the  one 
unpardonable  sin,  the  sin  (to  borrow  a  phrase 
of  Coleridge)  against  his  own  ghost — against 
the  convictions  and  the  testimony  of  his  own 
artistic  conscience.  The  public,  ever  delight- 
ing in  vilification,  took  their  cue  from  the 
Edinburgh,  and  for  some  years  it  became  the 
fashion  to  decry  '  Christabel '  and  its  author. 
It  is  odd  that,  of  "the  pitiful  crew  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  shocked  at  the  word  "mastiff- 
bitch,"  not  one  is  to  be  found  taking  excep-' 
tion  to  Spenser's  phrase  ('Visions  of  Bellay,' 
ix.  9,  10)  :— 

And  at  his  feete  a  bitch- wolfe  suck  did  yeeld 
To  two  young  babes  ; 

or  to  Cowper's  lines  ('  The  Needless  Alarm  ' 
11.  3,  4) :—  * 

Adjoining  close  to'Kilwick's  echoing  wood, 
Where  oft  the  bitch-fox  hides  her  hapless  brood. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Lamb  con- 
curred with  the  objectors.  Allsop  had  neither 
critical  faculty  nor  sense  of  humour  ;  and  his 
story  doubtless  furnishes  but  another  instance 
of  the  flams  which  Elia  so  delighted  in  put- 
ting off  upon  his  simple-witted  friends. 

4.  To  conclude,  if  H.  T.  desires  to  get  a 
just  notion  of  the  textual  history  of  '  Chris- 
;abel '  he  will  do  well  to  discard  all  "  Cole- 
ridge-Bibliographies "  and  study  the  notes  in 
VIr.  Dykes  Campbell's  edition,  of  the  poet. 
MR.  SHEPHERD'S  notes  (8th  S.  vii.  361—502) 
constitute  a  respectable  attempt  which,  had 
le  lived,  he  would  no  doubt  have  enlarged 
and  corrected  into  a  trustworthy  work.     But 
;he  "  revised  "  edition  of  his  notes,  which  was 
published  in  1900,  is  of  no  use  to  the  serious 
student ;    for  it  teems   with  minute  errors 
just  of  the  kind  most  fatal  in  bibliography, 
and  the  reader  who  relies  upon  it  will  soon  find 
himself  involved  in  a  tangle  of  uncertainties 
and  obscurities.          THOMAS  HUTCHINSON. 

In  compliance  with  H.  T.'s  request,  I  have 
pleasure  in  stating  the  copy  of  '  Christabel ' 
in  his  possession  belongs  to  the  first  edition, 
and  that  the  title-page  is  given  correctly  by 
him,  except  that  a  colon  is  omitted  after 
"London."  MR.  R.  H.  SHEPHERD  did  not 
give  verbatim  copies  of  the  titles,  but  they 
will  be  found  in  my  revised  edition  of  his 
'  Bibliography  of  Coleridge,'  which  was  pub- 
lished separately  in  1900.  The  line 
Sir  Leoline,  the  Baron,  which — 
does  not  occur  in  any  copy  of  the  first  edition 
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that  I  have  seen,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
MR.  SHEPHERD  meant  it  to  be  understood  that 
it  is  to  be  found  there,  although  his  language 
seems  to  imply  it.  The  best  history  of  the 
poem  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  that 
given  in  the  notes  to  the  late  Mr.  J.  Dykes 
Campbell's  one-volume  edition  of  Coleridge's 
'  Poems,'  pp.  601-7.  Mr.  Campbell,  however, 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  above-quoted  variant, 
although  he  discusses  the  other  readings  men- 
tioned oy  MR.  SHEPHERD,  and  I  must  frankly 
confess  my  ignorance  of  the  source  from  which 
the  latter  gentleman  obtained  it. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 


who  returned  it  with  the  verses  above.  I  knew  the 
Dean  was  very  kindly  disposed  towards  me,  but 
did  not  know  how  kindly.—  SHAFTESBURY." 

TORPHICHEN. 
Calder  House,  Scotland. 

If  I  recollect  right,  these  lines  were 
written  by  Mr.  Bowen,  a  Harrow  master,  on 
the  death  of  the  Hon.  R.  Grimston. 

H.  C.  J. 


DR.  HAWTREY'S 


(9th  S.  x.  261).— 


COMTE  DE  PARIS  (9th  S.  x.  368).  —  Besides 
the  royal  family  there  is  a  similar  title  in 
private  hands.  There  have  long  been  counts 
with  exactly  the  same  name  as  that  adopted 
by  the  King  of  the  French  for  his  grandson, 
but  the  word  in  their  case  used  to  be  pro- 
nounced Parisse.  It  is  now  spelt,  for  the 
purpose  of  distinction,  Pdris,  and  the  head 
of  the  family  is  a  marquis,  other  members 
of  the  family  bearing  the  title  of  count.  This 
name  is  now  pronounced  Parisse.  D. 

WEALEMEFNA  (9th  S.  x.  367).— Let  not  X. 
puzzle  himself  over  the  meaning  of  this  word. 
The  ingenious  inventor,  or  his  brother,  told 
me  at  the  time  of  its  invention — about  1870, 
1  fancy— how  he  had  coined  the  word.  The 
information  was  given  to  me  in  confidence, 
so  I  cannot  reveal  it ;  but  the  word  has  no 
meaning  at  all.  Y.  Z. 

A  QUAINT  EPITAPH  (9th  S.  x.  246).— Permit 
me  to  add  the  curious  epitaph  on  a  tombstone 
which  was  recently  at  the  principal  door  of 
Fladbury  Church,  Worcestershire  :  "  Fui  et 
ero."  The  stone  was  unfortunately  one  of 
those  we  often  see  laid  down  for  paving,  and 
of  course  is  certain  to  be  obliterated. 

W.  H.  QUARRELL. 

"  OFTEN  HAVE  I  SEEN  "  (9th  S.  x.  208,  296). 
— In  sending  the  following  to  the  Times 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Lord  Shaf tesbury, 
Dean  Bradley  says  : — 

"  The  lines  and  the  note  will  tell  their  own  story. 
I  received  them,  together  with  a  letter  from  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  in  November  of  last  year. 

Trunco,  non  frondibus,  efficit  umbram. 
Well   said  old  Lucan  :    '  Often  have  I  seen.'  &c. — 
A.  P.  S.,  May,  1873." 

Loi'd  Shaftesbury's  note  was  as  follows  : — 
"  I  had  written  to  Canon  Conway  to  say  that  he 
had  better  find  some  new  and  younger  chairman 
for  the  annual  flower  show  in  Dean's  Yard,  adding 
that  I  was  in  the  condition  of  a  tree  which,  as 
Lucan  says, '  casts  a  shadow  no  longer  by  its  leaves, 
but  only  by  its  stem.'  He  sent  the  note  to  the  Dean, 


I  had  never  before  seen  Dr.  Hawtrey's  excel- 
lent translation  of  Meleager's  lament  which 
appears  at  this  reference  It  may  interest 
your  readers,  or  some  of  them,  to  see  a  version 
of  the  same  lines  which  I  wrote  in  August, 
1859  :— 

Tears  to  thee,  even  beneath,  in  the  grave,  O  Helio- 

dora, 
Tears  will  I  give,  one  last  tribute  of  love  to  the 

dead. 
Tears  !    Ah,  how  painfully  shed  !    Thus  over  thy 

grave  tear-besprinkled 
Tender  regrets  and  dear  love—  these  the  memorials 

I  rear  ! 
Bitterly,  bitterly  yet  thy  fond  Meleager  bewails 

thee; 
Thee,  no  less  dear  tho'  in  death  :  thee,  tho'  my 

plaints  are  in  vain. 
Ah  me  !  where  is  my  loved  one  —  my  blossom  ?   Fell 

Hades  hath  plucked  her  ; 
Plucked  her  :    and  lo  in  the  dust  spoileth  my 

flower  in  its  bloom. 
Yet  on  my  knees  I  implore  thee,  0  Earth,  my 

beloved  receiving, 

Tenderly,  yea  as  thy  child,  clasp  her  dear  form 
to  thy  oreast  ! 


I  subjoin  the  original  Greek  :  — 
aK/ava  o~oi  KCU  vepdev  UTTO  x#ovos  *HAid8a>/)a 


Acopov/xat,  (TTOpyas  Xffyavov  eis  ' 
AaKpva  Svo'SaKpvra,  TroAvKAcump  8' 


yap,  oiKTpa  (f)i\av  ere  Kai  ev 
MeAeaypos 

Ai,  Ai,   TTOV  TO  iro6eivbv  efj-ov  6dXos  ', 

Ai'Sas, 

'A/37racrei>'  CIKUCUOV  8'  avdos  tyvpe  KOVIS. 
'AAAa  crt  yovvovfj.ai,  Fa  Travrpofa,  rav  iravo- 

Svprov 

'Hpeua  crois  KoAfrois,  MaYe/3,  evayKaAwrai. 

ALDENHAM. 

HUMOROUS  FRENCH  POETRY  (9th  S.  x.  288). 
— Gustave  Masson  has  collected  a  consider- 
able number  of  satirical  French  songs  and 
epitaphs  in  '  La  Lyre  Frangaise,'  which  forms 
part  of  the  "Golden  Treasury  Series,"  and 
is  an  entertaining  book  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  byways  of  French  literature. 
Scattered  pieces  may  of  course  be  found  in 
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different  authors.  One  of  the  most  scathing 
and  amusing  that  I  know  is  a  poem  written 
by  Alfred  de  Musseton  two  unfortunate  pro- 
fessional poets  who  had  neither  fame  nor 
money.  Among  greater  works  '  Les  Chati- 
ments '  of  Victor  Hugo  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. It  has  been  declared  equal  to  the 
'  Satires '  of  Juvenal  or  the  '  Annals '  of 
Tacitus ;  but  this  is  political  satire,  and 
scarcely  humorous.  T.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  NOSE  (9th  S.  ix.  445 ; 
x.  34,  236,  315). — It  is  as  strange  as  it  is  true 
that  the  type  of  nose  referred  to  is  not  in- 
frequently met  with  among  persons  of  the 
yeoman  class  who  are  at  present  residing 
in  Gloucestershire  or  have  descended  from 
families  which  were  formerly  located  in 
certain  parishes  in  that  county.  In  former 
days  an  election  contest  in  Gloucestershire 
was  invariably  regarded  as  a  trial  of  strength 
between  two  territorial  lords;  one  represent- 
ing the  Whig  interest,  the  other  representing 
the  Tory  interest.  Many  years  ago  I  saw  a 
rather  clever  caricature  among  a  collection 
of  broadsides,  skits,  &c.,  which  were  published 
in  connexion  with  one  of  the  late  eighteenth- 
century  county  elections.  The  caricature 
represented  a  "tally"  of  voters  being  escorted 
to  the  poll  by  men  flourishing  whips,  and 
each  of  the  voters  was  depicted  as  being  the 
proud  possessor  of  the  type  of  nose  referred 
to.  G.  E.  WEARE. 

"  DIFFERENT  THAN  "  (9th  S.  x.  128,  192,  275). 
— This  is  not,  I  suppose,  good  grammar,  any 
more  than  "different  to."  We  should,  of 
course,  say  "  different  from."  Both  solecisms 
seem  to  spring  from  a  confusion  of  construc- 
tions. As  the  very  common  error  "  different 
to"  may  be  suggested  by  the  opposite  ex- 
pression "  similar  to,"  so  the  mucn  rarer  one 
"different  than  "  may  be  due  to  the  thought 
of  the  parallel  phrase  "other  than."  Some 
allowance,  too,  may  perhaps  be  made  in  the 
case  of  classical  scholars  for  the  influence  of 
Latin  and  Greek  constructions.  "  Differently 
than  "  occurs  on  p.  196  of  the  E.V.  of  the 
'  Commentary  on  St.  James '  published  by 
Clark,  1882,  where  "otherwise  than"  might 
have  been  expected. 

Again,  the  faulty  usage  "different  to" 
seems  to  be  responsible  for  a  still  worse 
blunder,  "another  to":  "Quite  another 
hemisphere  to  that  in  which  he  had  passed 
his  days,"  Paxton  Hood's  '  Wordaw.orth,'  p.  92. 

By  a  similar  confusion  we  find  "  hardly 

than,"  modelled  on  the  phrase  "no  sooner 

than."  In  the  Saturday  Review  for 

16  August,  on  p.  196,  we  read,  "Hardly 
had  Cicero  expounded  the  philosophy  of  her 


[Rome's]  republican  constitution,  than  the 
ad  vent  of  Csesar  made  his  work  ridiculous." 
"  Hardly  "  should,  I  suppose,  be  followed  by 
"  when." 

So  much,  however,  in  speech-craft  depends 
on  custom  that  perhaps  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  say  of  any  solecism  that  it  will  never 
become  tolerated  as  grammatical  even  by 
good  writers.  The  word  "  than  "  itself  seems 
to  furnish  an  instance  of  custom  overriding 
strict  grammar.  Originally  an  adverb  (then) 
that  has  acquired  the  force  of  a  conjunction, 
it  is  used  as  a  preposition  before  the  relative 
pronoun.  Once  or  twice  I  have  come  across 
"than  who,"  but  certainly  "than  whom"  is 
the  recognized  form  in  good  writers.*  Ai\d 
this  prepositional  force  is  sometimes  given  to 
"  than  "  before  the  personal  pronouns.  For 
instance,  both  the  A.V.  and  R.V.  of  Prov. 
xxvii.  3  have  "  A  fool's  wrath  is  heavier  than 
them  both,"  where  "both  of  them"  might 
have  been  used. 

C* LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 

[For  "  than"  and  the  accusative  see  7th  S.  xi.  104, 
256,  476.] 

FLINT  :  FERREY  (9th  S.  x.  87,  177,  296).— To 
"ferrey"  and  ''' fleerish  "  may,  perhaps,  be 
added  from  Jamieson  :  "  Frezell,  s.,  an  iron 
instrument  for  striking  fire.  Z.  Boyd." 

H.  P.  L. 

THE  SEDLEY  FAMILY  (9*  S.  x.  286).  —  I 
have  numerous  notes  on  this  familv,  extracts 
from  the  registers  of  Ightham,  Southfleet, 
&c.,  copies  of  which  are  at  COL.  PRIDEAUX'S 
service  if  he  wishes  for  them.  The  Sir  John 
Sidley  buried  at  St.  Pancras  is  new  to  me, 
but  this  is  not  the  fifth  baronet  of  the  Great 
Chart  creation,  for  he  was  buried  at  Ightham 
25  January,  1710.  This  gentleman  married 
Mary  Nicholls,  of  Kerasing  (not  Keirising  as 
Berry  has  it),  and  some  of  their  children  were 
baptized  in  that  parish. 

THOMAS  CoLYER-FsRaussoN. 

Ightham  Mote,  near  Sevenoaks. 

'THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON  '  (9th  S.  x.  305).— 
There  are  at  least  nine  churches  in  England 
dedicated  to  "St.  Peter  ad  Vincula":  the 
one  in  the  Tower ;  Stoke-on-Trent ;  Colmer 
or  Colemore,  Hants ;  Tollard-Royal,  Wilts  ; 
Wisborough,  Sussex ;  Coggeshall,  Essex  ; 
Ratley-on-Edgehill ;  Ludford  Parva ;  and 
Burnham-Thorpe  (though  now  designated  as 
All  Saints'),  to  which  may  be  added  Runham, 
Norfolk  (now  SS.  Peter  and  Paul).  King 
John  granted  a  Feast  on  the  Vigil  of  St.  Peter 
ad  Vincula;  at  Ashwater,  Devon,  a  fair  was 
allowed  on  the  first  Monday  after  1  August, 


*  See  Milton,  '  Paradise  Lost,'  ii.  299. " 
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and  the  church  is  now  known  as  St.  Peter's. 
An  inhabitant  of  Coggeshall,  by  will  dated 
1515,  desired  to  be  buried  "in  the  quire  of 
St.  Peter-ad-Vincula." 

The  Collect  for  the  day  (1  August)  is  "  O 
God,  who  deliverest  blessed  Peter  the  Apostle 
from  his  chains,  and  set  him,  untouched,  at 
liberty;  deliver  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  from 
the  bonds  of  our  sins,  and  mercifully  protect 
us  from  all  evil."  T.  FORSTEK. 

Kennington. 

THE  CORONATION  CANOPY  (9th  S.  x.  189, 
297)  — A  portion  of  the  canopy  which  was 
used  at  Queen  Anne's  coronation  served  as  a 
pulpit-cloth  in  All  Saints'  Church,  Hastings, 
until  1844,  and  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
rector  and  churchwardens.  It  is  a  piece  of 
plain  red  cloth  with  a  fringe  of  yellow  thread 
and  worsted.  In  the  centre  of  the  cloth  is 
the  following  inscription  in  gold-thread 
lettering  : — 

A  '  R  ' 

INAVGVRAT  '  XZIII  ' 
AP  '  MDCCII. 

This  is  followed  by  what  seems  to  be  a 
sample  of  the  ornamental  scrollwork,  with 
the  letter  A  (for  Anne)  at  intervals,  which 
had  run  round  the  edge  of  the  canopy.  It 
was  customary  that  the  cloth  of  the  canopy, 
the  little  silver  -  gilt  bells  which  had 
tinkled  at  its  four  corners,  and  the  silver 
lances  or  staves  which  had  supported  it 
should  become  the  property  of  the  barons  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  or  of  those  of  them  who 
had  carried  the  canopy  at  the  coronation 
ceremony— a  sort  of  fee  ;  and  they  were  free 
to  do  what  they  chose  with  these  relics.  In 
all  probability  the  above-quoted  inscription 
was  added  to  the  cloth  when  it  was  given  to 
All  Saints'  Church.  The  barons'  privilege  of 
carrying  the  canopy  dates,  I  think,  from  the 
coronation  of  Henry  IV.  W.  S. 

"  PRAISE  is  THE  BEST  DIET,"  &c.  (5th  S.  xii. 
39).— I  see  that  this  phrase  (given  correctly 
in  J.  H.  Friswell's  'Familiar  Words')  is  mis- 
quoted as  "  Praise  is  the  best  diet  for  us  all," 
instead  of  "Praise  is  the  best  diet  for  us 
after  all."  The  reference  by  Friswell  to 
Sidney  Smith,  "  W.  W.  p.  333,"  seems  rather 
obscure.  It  turns  out  to  refer  to  the  'Wit 
and  Wisdom '  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  (by 
E.  A.  Duyckinck,  New  York,  1858),  in  which 
book  I  have  found  the  phrase  as  above. 

EDWARD  LATHAM. 
61,  Friends  Road,  East  Croydon. 

GREEK  AND  RUSSIAN  ECCLESIASTICAL 
VESTMENTS  (9th  S.  x.  28,  318).— The  Pope 
uses  the  colours  of  red  and  white  only  in 


celebrating  the  liturgy,  but  I  never  heard 
that  the  Eastern  churches  confined  their 
mass  vestments  to  these  two  colours,  or  to 
any  particular  colour.  I  understand  that  the 
East  has  no  regular  sequence  of  liturgical 
colours  like  that  of  the  West,  and  that,  while 
the  vestments  for  great  days  are  rich  in 
embroidery  and  ornament,  no  particular 
attention  is  paid  to  the  colours  of  the  same. 

GEORGE  ANGUS. 
St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

CROMWELL'S  DAUGHTERS  (9th  S.  x.  289).— 
Of  Bridget,  the  Protector's  eldest  daughter, 
and  wife  first  of  General  Ireton  and  secondly 
of  General  Fleet  wood,  there  is  a  miniature 
as  a  child  by  Crosse  in  the  royal  collection 
at  Windsor ;  and  "portraits  of  Ireton  and 
his  wife  by  Robert  Walker,  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Charles  Polhill,  were,"  says  the 
'D.N.B.,'  "numbers  785  and  789  in  the 
National  Portrait  Exhibition  of  1866.  En- 
gravings are  given  in  Houbraken's  '  Illus- 
trious Heads,'  and  Vandergucht's  illustrations 
to  Clarendon's  '  Rebellion.' " 

There  is  a  portrait  of  Elizabeth  Claypole, 
Oliver's  favourite  daughter,  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  painted  by  Joseph  Michael 
Wright  in  the  last  year  of  her  life,  1658 ;  as 
well  as  a  miniature  by  Crosse  in  the  royal 
collection  at  Windsor. 

Of  Mary,  Lady  Fauconberg,  the  third, 
there  is  a  portrait  by  Cornelius  Janssen  at 
Checkers  Court;  and  of  Frances,  the  youngest 
daughter,  first  Mrs.  Rich  and  afterwards 
Lady  Russell,  there  is  a  portrait  by  John 
Riley  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  T.  Crom- 
well Bush. 

With  regard  to  the  living  descendants  of 
the  great  Protector  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  from  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  rnono- 

graph  on  '  Oliver  Cromwell '  in  the  "  Twelve 
nglish  Statesmen  "  series  (1889),  p.  34  :— 

"It  is  a  curious  example  of  the  persistence  of 
the  English  governing  families,  and  of  their  close 
intermarriages,  that  the  blood  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
still  runs  through  female  lines  in  the  veins  of  the  fol- 
lowing well-knownpersons  :  Marquisof  Ripon,  Earls 
of  Chichester,  Money,  Clarendon,  Cowper,  heir-pre- 
sumptive to  the  earldom  of  Derby,  Lord  Amptnill, 
Lord  Walsingham,  Countess  of  Rothes,  Mr.  Charles 
Villiers,  M.P.,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.P.,  Sir  F.  W. 
Frankland,  Sir  Charles  Strickland  ,  Sir  H.  E.  F. 
Lewis,  Sir  W.  Worsley,  Sir  W.  Payne-Gallwey, 
the  Astleys  of  Checkers  Court,  the  Polhills  of 
Kent,  the  Tennants  of  Glamorganshire,  the  families 
of  Vyner,  Lister,  Berners,  Nicholas,  Gosset,  Pres- 
cott.  Field,  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner,  the  historian,  &c. 
During  the  present  century  at  least  seven  persons 
descended  from  the  Protector  have  held  office 
under  the  Crown,  including  one  Prime  Minister, 
Lord  Goderich  ;  one  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord 
Clarendon  ;  two  Lords- Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
a  Viceroy  in  India.  Amongst  those  who  have 
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married  descendants  of  Cromwell  are  :  the  Earls 
of  Darnley,  Lytton,  Lathom,  Lord  Stanley  of 
Preston,  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  M.P.,  Sir  A.  Borthwick, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread,  M.P.  The  late  Sir 
George  Cornewall  Lewis,  the  statesman  and  author, 
was  a  descendant  of  the  Protector  ;  and  Lady 
Theresa  Lewis,  his  wife,  author  of  a  work  in  illus- 
tration of  Lord  Clarendon,  was  a  descendant  at 
once  of  Oliver  the  Protector  and  of  Edward  Hyde 
the  Chancellor."  v  " 

A.  JR.  BAYLEY. 

^  Of  Bridget,  eldest  daughter  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  afterwards  Mrs.  Ireton  and 
Mrs.  Fleetwood,  there  is  a  portrait  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  B.  M. 
Beadnell  at  Sundridge,  Kent.  There  is 
another  by  Cornelius  Janssen  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Frankland-Russell-Astley  at 
Chequers  Court,  Bucks.  There  is  also  a 
miniature  by  Lawrence  Crosse  in  the  royal 
collection  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Of  Elizabeth,  Oliver's  second  daughter,  and 
afterwards  Mrs.  Claypole,  there  is  a  por- 
trait by  Joseph  Michael  Wright  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  There  is  a  minia- 
ture by  Samuel  Cooper  in  the  collection  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  another  by  the 
same  artist  in  the  royal  collection  at  Wind- 
sor Castle.  There  is  also  a  miniature  in  the 
collection  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

Of  Mary,  Oliver's  third  daughter,  and 
afterwards  Lady  Fauconberg,  there  is  a 
portrait  by  Cornelius  Janssen  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Frankland-Russell-Astley  and  a 
miniature  by  Lawrence  Crosse  in  the  royal 
collection  at  Windsor  Castle.  There  is  also 
a  miniature  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  at  Montagu  House,  London. 

Of  Frances,  Oliver's  fourth  daughter,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Rich  and  Lady  Russell,  there  is  a 
portrait  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Frankland- 
Russell-Astley  at  Chequers  Court. 

Excellent  reproductions  of  all  these  may 
be  seen  in  'Oliver  Cromwell,'  by  the  late 
Dr.  S.  R.  Gardiner,  published  by  Messrs. 
Goupil  &  Co.  in  1899  in  their  series  of  illus- 
trated historical  biographies. 

CHARLES  R.  DAWES. 


"  LINNEY  "  (9th  S.  x.  228,  319).— See  under 
'Linhay 'in  Halli  well's  'Dictionary  of  Archaic 
and  Provincial  Words '  and  in  the  '  English 
Dialect  Dictionary.'  In  1768  Toplady  used 
it  as  a  Devonshire  word,  '  Works,'  1841,  p.  14. 

W.  C.  B. 

PRONUNCIATION  OP  "  NG  "  (9th  S.  x.  266).— 
I  venture  to  add  to  the  valuable  article  by 
PROP.  SKEAT  on  this  subject  that  not  only  "in 
some  dialects  the  old  pronunciation  of  singing 
as  (singgingg)  may  still  be  heard,"  but  that 
in  certain  districts,  especially  in  and  about 
Liverpool,  this  is  the  usual  form.  Moreover, 


it  has  been  noticed  by  me  as  habitual  among 
persons  far  above  the  working  class,  who 
would  certainly  resent  a  hint  as  to  deficiency 
in  education. 

I  am  unable  to  point  to  another  district, 
and  it  does  not  extend  to  Manchester,  though 
I  suspect  it  occurs  further  north. 

This  peculiar. sound  of  ng  is,  moreover,  not 
confined  to  dissyllables,  as  one  might  infer 
from  PROF.  SKEAT'S  note,  but  is  very  distinct 
in  all  words  ending  in  ng.  Sing,  ring,  bring, 
long,  strong,  -young,  hang,  Ifec.,  are  all 
sounded  as  singg,  &c  ,  while  tongue  is  pro- 
nounced precisely  as  its  spelling  denotes  (like 
French  langue),  i.e.,  tongg.  One  constantly 
hears  "Ringg  the  bell,"  quite  an  awkward 
form  for  a  Southerner. 

On  the  other  hand,  here  in  the  South  we 
incline  to  clip  ng  into  a  simple  sound,  even 
in  finger,  which  is  always  ving-er,  like  literary 
singer.  Moreover,  when  the  er  is  the  com- 
parative inflexion^  the  second  g  (invariably 
sounded  in  standard  English)  is  dropped. 
Thus,  longer,  younger,  stronger,  &c.,  are  all 
pronounced  like  singer,  while  the  final  g  in 
words  like  shilling,  willing,  &c ,  is  always 
dropped.  It  is  in  pronunciation  such  as  that 
here  dealt  with  that  our  dialects  are  most 
likely  to  retain  their  local  peculiarities  long 
after  polite  English  will  have  been  ground 
down  to  one  dead  level.  F.  T.  ELWORTHY. 
Wellington,  Somerset. 

FYNES  MORYSON'S  'ITINERARY'  (9th  S.  x. 
247,  315).— From  the  prospectus  of  MR. 
HUGHES'S  edition  of  the  Fourth  Part  of  this 


Itinerary  '  it  appears  that  it  will  consist  of 
a  reprint,  with  a  few  omissions,  of  the  MS.  in 
the  library  t)f  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
mentioned  by  MR.  E.  H.  COLEMAN.  If  it 
received  the  imprimatur  of  Thomas  Wilson 
in  1626  it  was  apparently  intended  for  publi- 
cation, and  MR.  HUGHES  may  perhaps  be  able 
to  explain  why  this  intention  was  not 
carried  out. 

I  have  referred  to  C.  H.  and  THOMPSON 
COOPER'S  paper  in  2nd  S.  xi.  321,  but  find  that, 
while  it  contains  many  points  of  interest,  it 
does  not  convey  the  information  for  which 
MR.  HUGHES  specially  asked,  viz.,  the  date  of 
Moryspn's  death,  the  place  of  his  burial,  and 
the  existence  of  his  portrait. 

W.  F.  PRIDE AUX. 

LAMB  ON  THE  Ass  (9th  S.  x.  307).— The 
following  extract  from  an  article  on  '  The 
Sufferings  inflicted  on  our  Four  -  footed 
Friends,'  which  appeared  in  a  New  York 
newspaper  in  1896,  would  appear  to  imply 
that  this  custom  still  prevailed  in  some  places 
even  as  recently  as  that  date : — 
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"In  the  West  Indies  donkey  drivers,  mostly  boys 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  are  in  the  habit  of  removing 
a  small  portion  of  the  hide  of  their  beasts  in  order 
to  be  able  to  punish  them  more  severely.  A  thin 
skin  soon  grows  over  the  part  denuded  of  the  hide, 
and  being  intensely  sensitive  responds  to  the  stroke 
of  the  whip  far  more  quickly  than  the  coat  with 
which  nature  has  provided  that  patient  animal,"  &c. 

I  am  told  that  the  same  custom  also  pre- 
vailed some  years  since  in  Mexico,  where  the 
half-breeds  are,  or  at  least  were  then,  addicted 
to  the  most  cruel  methods  of  compelling  their 
donkeys  to  draw  extraordinarily  heavy  loads. 
Even  in  England  the  records  of  the  S.P.C.  A. 
would,  I  am  afraid,  show  that  such  customs 
are  not  entirely  extinct  amongst  the  lowest 
classes  of  donkey  drivers,  and  I  well  recollect 
at  a  certain  seaside  resort  being  shown  a 
spot  on  the  donkey's  back  purposely  made 
to  quicken  its  pace,  and  carefully  concealed 
from  view  by  a  portion  of  the  harness. 

FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 
1,  Rodney  Place,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

ROUND  ROBIN  (9th  S.  x.  267).— When  a  man 
does  a  thing  in  a  circuitous,  involved  manner 
he  is  sometimes  said  "  to  go  all  round  Robin 
Hood's  barn  to  do  it."  Perhaps  a  paper  sur- 
rounded by  signatures  in  a  circle  was  formerly 
spoken  of  as  signed  "round  Robin  Hood's 
barn."  This  would  soon  be  shortened  into 


"Round  Robin." 


M.  N.  G. 


FEES     FOR     SEARCHING     PARISH     REGISTERS 

(9th  S.  x.  148).— The  question  raised  by  your 
correspondent  as  to  the  fees  demandable  for 
extracts  from  old  parish  registers  is  of  im- 
portance for  all  genealogists.  The  most  satis- 
factory plan,  assuredly,  would  be  to  have 
exact  transcripts  of  every  parish  register  in 
England  lodged  in  a  central  depository,  such 
as  the  British  Museum  or  Record  Office,  as  also 
at  the  registry  of  its  particular  diocese,  and 
a  certain  fee  for  inspection  might  be  de- 
manded until  the  expenses  of  such  transcrip- 
tion had  been  recovered,  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  levying  of  tolls  to  pay  for  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  and  bridges.  The  more  promptly 
such  an  undertaking  could  be  set  about  the 
better,  for  in  many  cases  the  originals  are  in 
a  very  dilapidated  condition.  I  have  often 
noticed  entries  so  faded  and  crumbling  that 
with  a  few  more  handlings  they  must  dis- 
appear, and  unless  copies  be  preserved  the 
facts  recorded  in  them  must  be  lost  to  the 
genealogist  for  ever. 

Another  trouble  is  that  those  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  old  books  are  often  unable  to 
decipher  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
tury handwritings,  and  I  suspect  that  a 
reluctance  to  avow  this  inability  may  account 


for  the  fact  that  inquiries  as  to  whether  cer- 
tain family  names  occur  in  certain  registers 
are  frequently  left  unanswered.     Indeed,  I 
have  heard  one  rector  boast  that  he  had  ''a 
pile"  of  letters  of  this  nature— some  from 
America— to  which  he  had  never  replied,  and 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  "  bother  nis  head  " 
about  them.  I  may  add  that  in  two  instances 
where  I  had  enclosed  2s.  6d.  _with  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry  neither  the  desired  informa- 
tion nor  the  P.O.  was  returned,  though,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  have  sometimes  received 
very  generous  budgets  of  interesting  matter. 
For  those,  then,  who  depend  upon  corre- 
spondence for  their  enlightenment  it  may  at 
least  be  said  that  uncertainty,  if  not  hopeless- 
ness, must  be  their  portion  :  but  for  those 
who    can    travel    about    and    examine    the 
originals  for  themselves,  the  chief  considera- 
tion— and  it  may  be  not  a  slight  one— is  that 
of  expense.    The  legal  fee  is,  I  am  told,  6d. 
for  every  year  referred  to  ;  but  I  have  never 
paid  so  much,  except  at  St.  Giles's,  Cripple- 
gate,  where,  although  I  had  represented  to 
the  vicar  that    my   researches   were    for    a 
literary  and  not  a  legal  purpose— a  distinc- 
tion which  almost  invariably  induces  a  con- 
cession— the  full  charge  was  made  of  Qd.  for 
every  year  and  for  each  of  the  separate  head- 
ings—christenings, marriages,  and  burials  — 
under  which  I  looked,  a  vergeress  (?)  sitting 
by,  with  one  eye  on  her  open  prayer-book 
and  the  other  on  me,  to  make  sure,  I  suppose, 
that  my  glance  did  not  chance  to  light  upon 
any  treasure  in  the  pages  that  I  had  to  turn 
over    to    find    my    place    or    in    contiguous 
columns  to  those  that  I  was  entitled  to  scan  ! 
After  running    through   five    years  on  one 
occasion,  and  five  or  six  more  on  another,  for 
a  clue  that  I  had  hoped  these  books  might 
contain,  I  gave  it  up  as  too  speculative  a 
pursuit ;   and  one  can   see  that   where  the 
object  is  to  collect  all  data  concerning  some 
family  known    or    surmised    to    have    been 
settled  in  some  particular  county  or  parish 
and  of  the  families  intermarrying  with  them, 
such  a  rate  of  payment  would  be  often  posi- 
tively prohibitive. 

However,  in  practice  I  have  usually  found 
the  "legal"  rate  to  be  "more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance."  Having 
had  occasion  last  spring  to  consult  the 
registers  in  a  number  of  Wiltshire  parishes, 
I  was  in  two  or  three  instances  asked  2s.  6d. 
for  an  hour's  indiscriminate  examination  of 
their  contents,  and  I  generally  found  that 
this  offering,  or  a  little  more  for  a  more 
protracted  search,  met  the  requirements ; 
this  apart  from  the  many  cases  where  the 
courtesy  was  extended  to  me  of  an  unlimited 
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revel  in  the  records,  the  fee  being  waived  or 
left  to  my  own  inclination. 

While  on  this  -subject  I  may  mention  that 
I  have  been  told  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Chanter  (of 
Broadmead,  Barnstaple),  who  is  much  in- 
terested in  the  matter,  that  copies  of  all  old 
Devonshire  registers  are  deposited  at  Exeter, 
but  are  in  such  dire  disorder  that  a  combined 
effort  would  be  required  to  arrange  and  cata- 
logue them.  I  quite  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  this  would  be  a  very  useful  piece  of 
work.  ETHEL  LEGA-WEEKES. 

"  DIVET"  (9th  S.  x.  327).— In  connexion  with 
the  domestic  use  of  turf,  it  seems  apposite 
here  to  mention  an  old  privilege  that  is 
rapidly  becoming  obsolete  in  the  Scottish 
Lowlands.  When  thatched  houses  were  com- 
mon the  ridges,  and  sometimes  other  parts  of 
the  roof,  were  covered  with  turf,  and  dwellers 
in  a  given  area  had  the  privilege,  of  "  casting 
divots  "  for  their  use  on  a  certain  stretch  of 
pasture  land.  When  a  common  adjoined  a 
village  there  was  no  difficulty,  but  sometimes 
the  inalienable  right  was  exercised  over  the 
set  portion  of  a  field  two  or  three  rniles 
distant.  One  case  occurs  at  the  moment 
to  the  memory.  A  generation  ago  a  strug- 
gling villager  or  two,  reverent  of  ancient 
ways,  exercised  the  privilege  of  "shooling 
the  divots  "  (shovelling  the  turf)  where  their 
forefathers  had  regularly  done  so  ;  but  their 
descendants  have  allowed  the  habit  to  fall 
into  abeyance.  Thatched  houses  are  no 
longer  in  fashion.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

69,  West  Cumberland  Street,  Glasgow. 

The  '  Century  Diet.'  and  the  '  Encyclopaedic 
Diet.'  state  that  divet,  divot,  (fee.  (Sc.  and 
North  E.),  mean  a  thin,  flat  piece  of  turf  used 
for  covering  cottages,  also  for  fuel.  The 
origin  of  the  word  divet  is  obscure.  Jamie- 
son's  'Scott.  Diet.'  suggests  a  connexion  with 
the  Lat.  defodere  =  to  dig. 

HASTINGS  SHADDICK. 

The  Athenaeum,  Barnstaple. 

LADY  WHITMORE  (9th  S.  x.  268,  318).— This 
lady  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Brooke,  K.B.,  M.P.  for  Rochester, 
and  nephew  of  Henry  Brooke,  eighth  Lord 
Cobham,  to  whose  honours  he  would  have 
succeeded  had  it  not  been  for  the  attainder 
passed  in  1604.  Frances  Brooke  was  a 
daughter  of  his  second  wife,  Penelope, 
daughter  of  Sir  Moyses  Hill,  Knt,  of  Hills- 
borough,  co.  Down,  M.P.  for  Antrim.  Of  her 
sisters,  Hill  became  the  wife  of  Sir  William 
Boothby,  second  baronet,  of  Ashbourne,  co. 
Derby,  and  died  14  May,  1704,  having  had 
ten  children,  whose  descendants  represent 
the  old  line  of  Brooke,  Lords  Cobham,  while 


Margaret  married  Sir  John  Denham,  K.B., 
Survey  or -General  of  his  Majesty's  Works 
and  author  of  '  Cooper's  Hill.'  The  story  of 
her  unhappy  life  and  death  is  recorded  by 
Grammont.  Frances  —  known  in  the  pages 
of  Grammont  as  Miss  Brooks — married  first 
Sir  Thomas  W'hitmore,  K.B.,  of  Build  was, 
co.  Salop,  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Whit- 
more,  first  baronet,  of  Apley,  co.  Salop,  by 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Alderman  Sir  William  Acton,  Knt.  By  Sir 
Thomas,  who  was  buried  at  St.  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden,  21  May,  1682,  Frances  Brooke  had 
three  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Eliza- 
beth, died  in  infancy  ;  the  second,  Frances, 
married  her  cousin  William,  son  and  heir  of 
William  Whitmore,  of  Balmes  in  Hackney, 
27  November,  1679,  she  being  then  but  thir- 
teen and  her  husband  a  year  older.  It 
appears  from  the  Hackney  register  that  a 
preliminary  marriage  had  taken  place  on 
25  August,  1675 •  (Robinson's  'Hackney,' 
i.  163).  In  July,  1684,  Mr.  Whitmore,  when 
returning  from  Epsom,  accidentally  shot 
himself,  and  nine  months  afterwards  his 
young  widow,  who  had  inherited  her  mother's 
beauty,  married  Sir  Richard  Myddelton, 
third  baronet,  of  Chirk  Castle,  co.  Denbigh, 
and  nephew  to  the  husband  of  another  cele- 
brated beauty  of  King  Charles's  Court. 
Dorothy,  the  third  daughter,  married  Jona- 
than Langley,  of  the  Abbey,  Shrewsbury, 
high  sheriff  of  Shropshire  1689,  and  left  no 
issue.  Frances  Brooke  married  for  her  second 
husband  Matthew  Harvey,  of  Twickenham, 
co.  Middlesex,  brother  of  Sir  Eliab  Harvey, 
Knt.,  of  Chigwell,  co.  Essex  (whose  wife, 
Dorothy,  was  a  sister  of  Lady  Whitmore's 
first  husband),  and  nephew  of  the  great 
physician.  The  Twickenham  register  records 
the  burial  of  Lady  Whitmore  on  15  May, 
1690,  and  her  husband  died  on  14  January, 
1693.  Husband  and  wife  were  buried  under 
a  massive  monument  which  was  originally 
erected  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  chancel 
of  Twickenham  Church,  but  which  was 
removed  during  the  alterations  of  1859  to  the 
top  landing  of  the  north  staircase.  On  this 
tomb  were  inscribed  the  following  lines  by 
Dryden  : — 

Faire,  kind  and  true  !  a  treasure  each  alone, 
A  Wife,  a  Mistress,  and  a  Freind  [we]  in  one. 

Rest  in  this  Tomb,  rais'd  at  thy  Husband  s  cost, 
Here  sadly  summing  what  he  had  and  lost. 

Come,  Virgins,  er'e  in  equall  bands  you  joine 
Come  first,  and  Offer  at  Her  sacred  bhryne. 
Pray  but  for  halfe  the  Virtues  of  this  wife 
Compound  for  all  the  rest  w'1' longer  life, 
And  wish  your  Vowes  like  her's  may  be  return  d 
So  lov'd  when  living  and  when  dead  so  mourn  d. 
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I  can  find  no  record  of  a  portrait  of  Lady 
Whitmore  by  Zurbaran,  though  several  pic- 
tures of  her  are  extant.  According  to  that 
scarce  and  valuable  work  the  late  Mr.  G.  S. 
Steinman's  'Althorp  Memoirs,'  there  are 
replicas  of  the  Hampton'  Court  portrait  by 
Lely  at  Chirk  Castle  and  at  Narford  Hall, 
the  latter  of  which  is  erroneously  inscribed 
"Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  Countess  or  Southesk," 
under  which  title  it  figures  in  Mrs.  Jameson's 
'  Beauties.'  It  has  been  several  times  en- 
graved, generally  under  the  wrong  designa- 
tion. There  are  other  portraits  in  the 
possession  of  the  Boothby  and  Myddelton- 
Biddulph  families.  I  have  consulted  the 
references  quoted  by  MR.  COLEMAN,  but  can 
find  nothing  in  them  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  Z.'s  query.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

I  have  to  thank  G.  E.  C.  for  his  particulars 
of  Lady  Whitmore's  portrait  at  Hampton 
Court. 

On  referring,  as  MR.  E.  HOME  COLEMAN 
kindly  suggested,  to  3rd  S.  iii.  510,  I  found 
a  very  interesting  note  as  to  the  character  of 
Walter  Whitmore  in  '2  Henry  VI.;'  IV.  i., 
"as  the  executioner  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk." 
MR.  W.  H.  WHITMORE,  of  Boston,  U.S.,  who 
then  raised  the  discussion,  pointed  out  that 
Suffolk,  according  to  the  Paston  Letters,  was 
killed  by  "  one  of  the  meanest  in  the  ship  " ; 
whilst  William  Whitmore,  Alderman  of  Lon- 
don, who  purchased  Apley,  co.  Salop,  from 
Shakespeare's  enemy  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of 
Charlecote,  was  one  of  an  old  Staffordshire 
family  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century. 

Now  on  referring  to  the  pedigree  of  Whit- 
more of  Apley  Park  in  the  'Visitation  of 
Shropshire,  1623 '  (Harleian  Society,  vol.  xxix., 
1889),  pt.  ii.  p.  499,  I  find  that  Thomas  Whit- 
more, of  Madeley,  co.  Stafford,  grandfather  of 
William  Whitmore,  of  London,  who  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  William  Bond,  Alderman 
of  London,  and  died  8  August,  1593,  and  was 
uncle  of  Elizabeth  Whitmore,  mother  of  the 
first  Lord  Craven,  was  declared  ignobilis  at 
the  Staffordshire  Visitation  of  1583,  and  that 
his  great-grandson  William,  son  of  the  afore- 
said William,  received  a  grant  of  arms— Or, 
fretty  vert,  differenced  by  a  canton  or,  a 
cinquefoil  azure,  from  Dethick  Garter,  on 
13  November,  1594.  His  grandson,  Sir  George 
Whitmore  (father  of  the  William  of  Balmes, 
co.  Middlesex,  who  married  Frances,  daughter 
of  the  Lady  Whitmore  of  Hampton  Court), 
who  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  1631,  bore 
the  arms  Vert,  fretty  or. 

Shakespeare  evidently  knew  of  the  episode 
which  had  occurred  with  reference  to  the 
Whitmore  family  at  th«  Staffordshire  Visi- 


tation of  1583,  and  of  the  new  grant  of  arms 
of  1594,  when  he  was  busy  about  his  own 
and  could  not  resist  having  a  dig  at  one  so 
closely  connected  with  his  old  enemy  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  whom  he  was  destined  to 
insult  in  the  "  Lucies  are  Louses"  jibe. 
As  the  Whitmore  family  purchased  Lower 
Slaughter,  in  Gloucestershire,  about  1590,  and 
Justice  Shallow's  house  was  "  in  Gloucester- 
shire," this  other  dig  of  Shakespeare's  is  well 
worth  noting. 

I  do  not  find  in  any  of  the  notes  to  which 
your  correspondents  have  kindly  referred  me 
any  notice  connecting  the  Whitmore  family 
with  Spain  or  Italy,  so  as  to  explain  the 
Zurbaran  portrait.  May  I  hope  MR.  DODGSON 
will  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  learning  ?  Z. 

ROYAL  ARMS,  ELIZABETH  AND  EDWARD  VI. 
(9th  S.  v.  436,  502 ;  vi.  70).— At  North  Wyke, 
in  South  Tawton,  Devon,  there  is  on  the 
gatehouse  front  a  stone  (?  or  alabaster) 
tablet  carved  with  the  royal  arms  of  the  Tudor 
period,  the  dexter  supporter  being  a  lion 
rampant,  the  head  in  profile  (not  "  guardant " 
or  "  reguardant "),  and  with  some  irregularity 
where  either  a  crown  or  the  crest  of  the  mane 
has  been  broken  away ;  the  sinister  supporter 
a  dragon,  with  long  muzzle,  but  damaged  so 
that  it  looks  more  like  the  beak  of  a  griffin, 
the  turned-up  wing  very  clumsily  modelled 
(in  fact,  the  whole  thing  is  very  roughly 
executed),  the  tail  apparently  arrow-pointea. 
Below  the  arms  (encircled  with  the  garter)  is 
the  motto  "Dieu  et  mon  droit,"  on  either 
side  of  the  tablet  a  fluted  pilaster,  and  above 
the  arms  two  little  escutcheons,  each  bearing 
an  initial,  the  sinister  one  distinctly  an  R, 
the  dexter  one  very  timeworn  and  defective. 
This,  being  taken  at  first  for  a  round-backed 
E,  was  supposed  to  stand  for  either  Ed- 
ward VI.  or  Elizabeth,  and  accordingly  I 
wrote  to  'N.  &  Q.'  in  1900  (9th  S.  v.  436) 
asking  how  one  could  distinguish  between 
the  coats  of  these  two  sovereigns.  It  has, 
however,  been  recently  pointed  out  that  the 
doubtful  initial  suggests  rather  the  remains 
of  a  Gothic  H  than  an  E,  and  I  should  now 
like  to  know  whether,  if  so,  it  would  more 
probably  indicate  Henry  VII.  or  Henry  VIII. 
Among  the  many  communications  on  the 
subject  that  appeared  in  *  N.  &  Q.'  in  kind 
response  to  my  former  inquiry,  some  assigned 
to  both  these  sovereigns  the  same  supporters, 
lion  and  dragon ;  others  made  Henry  VIII. 
the  first  to  use  them. 

Thomas  Willemont,  who  in  his  work  on 
'Regal  Heraldry'  (1821)  cites  contemporary 
examples  in  support  of  all  his  statements, 
says  that  the  arras  of  Henry  VII.,  as  painted 
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on  the  tomb  of  Oliver  King  in  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  and  carved  in  several  places 
on  the  ceiling,  have  for  supporters  the  red 
dragon  ot  Cadwallader  and  the  greyhound  of 
the  house  of  York  (and  of  the  Beauforts),  but 
that  he  used   in   some  instances  two  grey- 
hounds, as  seen  in  the  Bishop's  Palace,  Exon  • 
and  from  a  quaint  account  of  the  pageantries 
in  London  on  the  occasion  of  Prince  Arthur's 
marriage  he  quotes  a  description  of  a  castle 
erected  on  Cornhill  "  replete  with  the  armo- 
rial devices  of  this  monarch,"  wherein  "the 
white  dragon  and  red  dragon"  are  particu- 
larized.    The  first  specimen  of  Henry  VIII  's 
arms  (from  an  illuminated  book  of  his  own) 
shows  the  same  supporters  as  his  father's. 
Ihese,  we  are  told,  he  continued  for  a  time 
but  afterward  used  the  lion  of  England  for 
the  dexter  and  the  red  dragon  for  the  sinister 
as  in  St.   George's  Chapel  (1528)  and  as  on  a 
stone  compartment  at  Caerhays  in  co.  Corn- 
wall.  Echard  (1718),  Berry,  Burke,  and  others 
agree  in  giving  Henry  VII.  the"  dragon  and 
the  greyhound,  and  in  not  giving  him  a  lion; 
but  in  Clarke's  'Heraldry '  and  in  Dr.  Wood- 
ward s  the  lion  (dexter)  and  dragon  (sinister) 
are  assigned  to  him,  as  well  as  to  his  suc- 
cessors.    Can  any  reader  supply  a  contem- 
porary example  of  this  or  good  authority  for 
the  assertion?     As  to  any  distinctive  cha- 
racteristics, Echard    gives    to  Henry  VIII 
uncrowned    lion "    and    to    Edward    VI 


after  the  word  beata.  Many  long  years  ago 
James  Howell,  best  known  by  his  'Epistolje 
Ho-Llianse,  attempted  a  similar  feat  and 
tailed,  but,  by  substituting  Spanish  for 
AtaUaa,  he  evidently  believed  he  had  suc- 
ceeded, as  we  may  gather  from  his  own  words 
in  his  'Instructions  for  Forreine  Travell  ' 
London,  1642  (Arber's  reprint,  p.  39).  He 
says  :  — 

"  The  Spanish  is  nought  else  but  mere  Latine, 
take  a  few  Morisco  words  away,  which  are  easily 
distinguished  by  their  gutturall  pronunciation,  and 
these  excepted,  it  approacheth  nearer  and  resem- 
bleth  the  Latine  more  than  the  Italian,  her  eldest 
Daughter,  for  I  have  beaten  my  braines  to  make 
one  Sentence  good  •  Italian  and  congruous  Latin, 
but  could  never  do  it;   but  in  Spanish  it  is  very 
feasable,  as  for  Example,  in  this  Stanza, 
Infausta  Grecia,  tu  paris  Gentes, 
Lubricas,  sodomiticas,  dolosas, 
Machinando  fraudes  cautelosas, 
Ruinando  animas  innocentes,  etc., 
which  is  Latin  good  enough,  .and  yet  is  it  vulgar 
Spanish,  intelligible  by  every  Plebeian." 


crowned  lion,"  and  Berry  gives  to  Ed- 
ward VI.  "the  lion  with  the  addition  of  a 
crown  " ;  yet  in  every  illustration  in  Wille- 
mont  (of  Henry  VIII. 's  arms,  as  of  his  suc- 
cessor s,  whenever  the  lion  occurs  he  is  shown 
crowned.  He  is,  moreover,  uniformly  repre- 
sented in  full  face  (guardant),  but  I  note  that 
in  the  arms  of  Edward  IV.  and  Edward  V., 
who  used  for  dexter  supporter  the  "white 
lion  of  Mortimer,"  he  is  uncrowned  and  in 
profile*  and  I  should  fancy,  therefore,  that 
the  hon  at  North  Wyke,  being  the  same,  was 
a  survival  of  the  earlier  type  with  which  the 
craftsmen  had  become  familiarized. 

ETHEL  LEGA-WEEKES. 

LINGUISTIC  CURIOSITIES  (9th  S.  x.  245).— 
The  Latin-Italian  lines  sent  by  PROF.  STRONG, 
who  has  omitted  the  author's  name,  will  be 
found  of  great  interest  to  every  reader 
possessing  even  a  moderate  acquaintance 
with  the  two  languages.  Parenthetically,  I 
may  observe  that  a  comma  has  been  left- out 


wr-  ?  the  engravings  of  royal  arms  heading  Sir 
Winston  Churchill's  '  Lives  of  the  Rings  of  Eng- 
land I  find  that  those  of  Edward  IV.,  Edward  VT, 
a?xL  mhaird  IIL  show  a  lion  exactly  similar  to  that 
ot  the  Tudors,  guardant  and  crowned.  Is  this  an 
inaccuracy  ? 


Had  he  been  abte  to  compare  .them,  the 
honest  writer  would  not  have  been  slow  in 
confessing  that  his  lines  were  not,  in  any 
point  of  view,  a  patch  on  those  quoted  by 
the  learned  professor.  JOHN  T.  CURRY. 

I  must  demur  to  the  comments  of  PROP. 
STRONG  on  the  Gothic-Latin  distich  quoted. 
Scapia  cannot  mean  sheep,  there  being  in 
Gothic  no  word  cognate  with  Eng.  sheep, 
lamb  being  used  instead.  According  to 
1  Gotische  Sprachdenkmaler  '  (Dr.  Jantzen), 
No.  79  of  the  "  Sammlung  Goschen,"  the  first 
line  may  be  written 

Inter  hails  Goticum,  skapei  jam  matjan  jad  drigkan. 
Here  skapei=Ger.  schajfe,  and  jam  and  jad— 
by  assimilation  jah  +  m  and  jah  +  d.  The 
translation  would  then  run  :  During  the 
Gothic  "Hail  !  bring  forth  both  meat  and 
drink,"  no  one  dares,  &c.  The  lines  appear 
to  be  from  an  epigram  of  the  Latin  antho- 
logy, ed.  Riese  ('De  Conviviis  Barbaris'). 

H.  P.  L. 

RELIQUARY  FOUND  AT  ANSTEY,  HERTS 
(9th  S.  x.  227).—  From  the  elongated  ampulla, 
or  guttus,  to  the  seventeenth-century  medi- 
cine phial  is  a  far  cry.  But  I  found  the 
latter  in  excavations  in  Charing  Cross  Road, 
when  that  street  was  built,  in  company  with 
green-glazed  drinking  vessels  of  tne  Stuart 
period,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  mediaeval 
medicine  phial  often  has  the  honour  unduly 
thrust  upon  it  of  being  a  lachrymatory  or 
tear-bottle,  although  its  iridescence  is  often 
unimpeachable.  I  obtained  a  beautiful  little 
small-necked,  swollen-bodied  bottle  of  the 
most  exquisite  light  blue  and  pearl  iridescence, 
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which  was  unearthed  during  excavations  on 
the  Horse  Guards  Parade  for  the  new  Govern- 
ment offices,  but  believe  it  must  have  been 
carted  there  in  rubbish  from  the  City  in  the 
time  of  the  Stuarts.  References  to  lachry- 
matories may,  I  think,  be  found  in  Sir  William 
Gell's  'Pompeiana,' vol.  i. ;  Fairholt's  'Diet, 
of  Terms  in  Art,'  s.v,  'Guttus';  Fosbroke's 
'Ency.  of  Antiq.,'  vol.  i.  p.  240,  s.v.  'Am- 
pulla ' ;  and  in  '  Glass  in  the  Old  World,'  by 
M.  A.  Wallace-Dunlop,  p.  26. 

J.   HOLDEN  MAcMlCHAEL. 

MONUMENT  TO  GENERAL  CURETON  (9th  S.  x. 
227,  291). — There  is  an  interesting  account 
of  Brigadier-General  Cureton,  C.B.,  in  '  Salo- 
pian Shreds  and  Patches,'  27  December,  1876. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  he  served 
first  as  an  officer  in  a  militia  regiment,  and  in 
1808  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  14th  Light 
Dragoons.  In  1814,  as  a  reward  for  gallant 
services,  he  was  given  a  commission  in  the 
same  regiment. 

In  the  Illustrated  London  News  of  27 
January,  1849,  some  account  is  given  of  his 
life  and  service,  and  an  illustration  of  the 
portrait  by  William  Bradley,  whicft  can  be 
easily  copied  or  photographed,  and  also  an 
imaginary  sketch  of  his  death  at  the  battle 
of  Ramnuggur. 

If  DE  ST.  will  send  me  his  address  I  will 
lend  him  the  copy  of  '  Shreds  and  Patches,' 
and  supply  a  photograph  of  the  monument 
when  it  is  possible  to  obtain  one. 

HERBERT  SOUTHAM. 

Shrewsbury. 

WORDSWORTH  AND  KEATS  (9th  S.  x.  284).— 
W.  B.  says,  "  A  parallel  not  hitherto,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  remarked  in  print."  It  was 
noticed  by  me  in  my  second  paper  headed 
'  Wordsworthiana'  at  9th  S.  iv.  342.  W.B.  has 
completed  my  imperfect  reference  by  actual 
quotation.  Both  of  us  have  hitherto  failed 
to  note  that  the  thought  is  repeated  by 
Wordsworth  from  another  poem  of  his,  also 
on  a  picture^ by  Sir  George  Beaumont,  'Peele 
Castle  in  a  Storm.'  This  poem  was  composed 
six  years  and  published  eight  years  before 
the  other.  See  Knight's  'Wordsworth,' where 
the  resemblance  between  the  two  poems  is 
pointed  out.  The  Keats  parallel  is  not  noticed 
in  my  edition  of  1883. 

C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 

KNURR  AND  SPELL  (9th  S.  ix.  385,  452,  511 ; 
x.  Ill,  196,  293).— The  game  of  "shinty"  or 
''  shindy,"  described  by  MR.  THOS.  RATCLIFFE 
(ante,  p.  294),  is  not  a  bit  like  "knurr  and 
spell,"  as  may  be  seen  from  MR.  R.  O. 
HESLOP'S  contribution  on  the  same  page. 


"Shinty"  (or  "shinny,"  as  we  called  it  in 
Gloucestershire)  was  played  with  a  wooden 
knob  or  ball.  Boys  formed  sides,  each  player 
being  armed  with  a  curved  stick.  A  road, 
street,  or  lane  was  generally  the  course,  and 
the  object  of  the  two  sides  was  to  drive  the 
knob  or  ball  to  the  goals  at  either  end  of 
the  course.  "Shinny,"  in  fact,  was  just  the 
modern  game  of  hockey,  only  played  with 
ruder  implements.  "  Shinny  on  the  ice  "  was 
a  glorious  pastime  sixty  years  ago,  when  the 
lake  at  Marl  Hill,  near  Cheltenham,  was 
frozen  over  in  severe  winters.  Trippet  and 
coit  was  a  rather  common  game  on  the  Town 
Moor  when  I  first  went  to  Newcastle  in  1863  ; 
but  of  late  years,  I  think,  as  MR.  HESLOP 
implies,  it  has  gone  out  of  fashion  —  mainly, 
I  fancy,  on  account  of  the  expensiveness  of 
the  outfit  and  the  skill  needed  to  acquire 
proficiency.  W.  E.  ADAMS. 

Torquay. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
The  New  Volume*  of  the,  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

Vol.  V.,  being  Vol.  XXIX.  of  the  Complete  Work. 

(A.  &  C.  Black  and  the  Times.) 
THE  fifth  of  the  new  volumes  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,'  constituting  the  twenty-ninth  of  the 
entire  work,  has  for  some  little  time  been  before 
the  public.  The  delay  in  the  notice  of  its  appear- 
ance is  due  to  accident.  This  latest  volume  is  a 
monument  of  English  scholarship,  and  is  in  some 
respects  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  that  has 
yet  appeared.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  direct 
attention  to  more  than  a  tithe  of  its  contents.  The 
prefatory  essay  on  '  The  Application  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Evolution  to  Sociological  Theory  and  Problem  '  is 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd,  the  author  of  '  Social  Evolu- 
tion,' a  work  that  has  gone  through  a  score  editions 
and  been  translated  into  most  European  languages. 
The  present  essay  gives  a  clear  and  condensed 
account  of  the  growth  and  development  in  England 
of  a  study  belonging  practically  to  the  latter  half  of 
the  past  century,  and  ends  with  maintaining,  in 
opposition  to  the  view  taken  by  Huxley  that 
ethical  and  cosmic  processes  in  human  society  are 
antagonistic,  that  tne  ethical  process  is  the  cosmic 
process.  Glass,  which  has  made  in  recent  years, 
and,  indeed,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  more  advance  than  any  other  artistic  pro- 
duct, is  described  by  Mr.  Harry  J.  Powell  and,  so 
far  as  regards  stained,  by  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day.  Mr. 
Powell  supplies  illustrations  of  the  work  done  at 
Whitefriars  by  the  Powells,  of  the  solid  and 
quaintly  mediaeval  workmanship  of  William  Morris, 
and  the  pretty  and  fantastic  table  glass  of  Koepping, 
of  Berlin.  A  life  of  General  Gordon  is  by  Col.  C.  M. 
Watson,  C.M.G.,  Deputy-Inspector  or  Fortifica- 
tions. Whether  the  life  of  Gordon  as  it  is  known 
to  the  esoteric  will  ever  be  told  is  doubtful,  the 
probabilities  being  that  it  will  not.  An  animated 
account  of  Gordon's  career  is,  however,  supplied, 
and  the  public  mind  is  disabused  of  some  errors  that 
had  obtained  currency  and  had  a  certain  measure 
of  verisimilitude.  It  is  a  concession  to  popular 
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demands  to  give  a  life  of  William  Gilbert  Grace, 
the  cricketer,  who  is  still  alive,  and  far  from  attain- 
ing the  sixty  years  which  constitute,  in  the  case  oi 
men  still  living,  the  pass  into  the  Walhalla.  General 
Ulysses  Simpson  Grant  is  credited  with   eminent 
qualities  as  a  soldier,  but  is  not  accorded  a  place 
among  great  military  commanders,  and  is  held  in- 
ferior to  Lee,  his  Confederate  rival.  As  this  estimate 
is  framed  by  an  American  it  will  perhaps  cause  no 
offence.     '  Grain  Trade  of  the  World '  is  an  all- 
important  article,  with  whicfrwe  may  not  concern 
ourselves.     '  Greece '  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bour- 
cnier,  and  the  'Greco-Turkish  War'  in   those  of 
Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke.     The  most  instruc- 
tive portion  of  this  is  the  history  of  the  Ionian 
Isles  since  their  cession  by  England,  though  the 
lesson  to  be  read  is  disappointing.     Recent  Greek 
history  is  a  mere  account  of  the  struggles  after 
national    unity.     Greek    literary  history  is   more 
interesting  than  might  have  been  supposed.    Com- 
paratively little  is  said  by  Mr.  Fridtjof  Nansen  of 
the  recent  literature  of  Greenland.     Prof.  JBurnside 
sends  an  important  contribution  on  the  '  Theory  of 
Groups.'    Under  '  Gun,' '  Gun-making,'  and  'Gun- 
nery or  Ballistics'  much  scientific  information  is 
imparted,  and  a  full  account  is  supplied  of  recent 
improvements  in  breech  mechanism.    Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  sends  an  account  of  the  all-too-brief  life  of 
Edmund    Gurney,    the    investigator    of   psychical 
phenomena,  whose  work  has  been  more  appreciated 
abroad  than  at  home.   Dr.  Chalmers  Mitchell  treats 
of  the  important  subject  of  heredity.    Atavism  and 
telegony  are,  of  course,  included.     We  hear,   not 
without  surprise,  concerning  the  latter  that  there 
are  no  certain  facts  to  support  the  view  which  is 
widely  current  that  offspring  of  a  mother  by  one 
sire  may  inherit  characters  from  a  sire  with  which 
the  mother  had  previously  bred.    '  Himalaya '  and 
'  Hindu  Kush '  are  geographical  contributions  of 
highest  value.   Sir  William  IMarkby,  whilom  reader 
in  Oxford  in  Indian  law,  gives  a  specially  inter- 
esting account  of  Indian  marriage  laws  and  the 
unhappy  condition  of  child  widows.    Under  '  Hol- 
land    is  found  an  account  which  is  not  wholly 
encouraging   of   recent    Dutch  literature.     There 
is  little  about  recent  Dutch  art.     Some  consolation 
for  the  absence  of  this  will  be  found  later  in  the 
volume  under  'Josef  Israels.'     Profound  interest 
attends  Mr.  Swinburne's  highly  appreciative  and 
eulogistic  article  on  Victor  Hugo.     '  Les  Jumeaux,' 
an  unfinished  tragedy,  might  M'ell,  Mr.  Swinburne 
holds,  have  been  the  very  greatest  of  his  works,  while 
'  Toute  la  Lyre,'  the  latest  legacy  to  the  world, 
might  be  enough,  without  other  evidence,  to  prove 
the   poet's    greatness.      Mention    should    not   be 
omitted  of  Mr.  Austin  Dpbson's  'Hogarth.'  Among 
painters,  '  Frank  Holl '  is  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Stephens 
and  '  Holman  Hunt '  by  the  late  Cosmo  Monkhouse. 
A  specially  interesting  biography  is  that  of  Huxley 
by  Sir  W.   T.   Thistelton  -  Dyer.      An    important 
addition  to  the  article  by  Prof.  Romanes  in  the 
'Encyclopaedia'  is  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers   Mitchell 
establishing  that  the  obtaining  of  hybrids  is  often  a 
mere  matter  of  pains,  and  that  the  successful  crossing 
of  genera  is  not  infrequent.     The  second  article  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  experiments  of  Bateson 
and  De  Vries.     Much  that  is  new  is*  added  under 
'  Hygiene,'  and  Dr.  Shadwell  shows  what  is  the 
value  of  supposed  discoveries  in  '  Hypnotism.'    A 
sensible  paper  on  Ibsen  is  unsigned.     The  best  part 
of  '  Iceland '  deals  with  the  literature,  concerning 
which  little  is  known  in  England.    Many  articles 


in  the  concluding  portion  are  of  such  magnitude  as 
to  defy  analysis.  Such  are  those  on  '  India,"  '  In- 
surance,' '  Iron  and  Steel,'  '  Ireland,'  '  Italy,'  and 
'Japan,'  the  last  named  being  of  immediate  im- 
portance. Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl  writes  luminously 
on  '  Impressionism,'  giving  a  bright  history  of  its 
development.  Students  of  ethnology,  among  others, 
will  read  with  pleasure,  in  M.  de  Lanessan/s  '  Indo- 
China,  French,  of  the  advance  that  is  being  made 
in  the  condition  of  the  Annamese  and  Cambodian 

Eopulations.  Salutary  advice  is  given  under  the 
ead  of  'Influenza,'  perhaps  the  severest  scourge 
with  which  Great  Britain  is  visited.  Changes  in 
both  the  law  and  treatment  of  insanity  are  dealt 
with.  Special  attention  is  given,  under  'Insects,' 
to  morphology.  '  Irrigation  '  is  treated  under  three 
heads,  general,  Egypt,  and  India.  Under  all 
great  advance  has  to  be  chronicled.  Under 
'  Italian  Literature '  the  place  of  honour  is 
assigned  Gabriele  d'Annunzio.  Under  'Japan' 
are  several  valuable  illustrations.  Designs,  prin- 
cipally artistic  reproductions,  constitute  an  attrac- 
tive feature  in  the  volume,  and  are  both  numerous 
and  well  executed.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to 
do  justice  to  any  of  the  subjects  contained  in  the 
volume,  and  we  can  but  repeat  that  the  work  is 
brought  thoroughly  u,p  to  date  and  does  honour  to 
English  scholarship. 

Boole-Prices  Current.  Vol.  XVI.  (Stock.) 
THE  appearance  of  each  succeeding  volume  of 
'Book -Prices  Current'  is  welcome  to  the  book- 
lover,  and  the  'work,  though  imitations  have 
naturally  sprung  up,  remains  virtually  without  a 
rival.  Improvement  is,  moreover,  visible  in  each  suc- 
cessive volume,  and  perfection,  if  not  now  realized, 
must  be  near  at  hand.  The  most  important 
advance  consists  in  supplying  in  the  indexes  further 
information  concerning  the  date  of  editions,  and  in 
that  respect  constant  progress  is  made.  In  the 
body  of  the  present  volume  there  is  for  the  first 
time  a  running  headline  supplying  the  name  of  the 
auctioneer  and  the  date  of  the  sale,  as  "  Sotheby, 
Wilkinson  &  Hodge,  May  26th,  &c.,  1902."  The 
advantage  of  this  in  saving  trouble  in  reference  is 
at  once  obvious.  Mr.  Slater,  the  editor,  draws 
attention  to  the  chief  features,  which  consist  in 
the  exceptional  assortment  of  books  with  coloured 
plates  (a  remarkable  revival  of  interest  in  these  is 
manifest),  old  English  classical  works,  and  the 
plays  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  times.  It  is  a 
fact  —  for  which  Mr.  Slater  is  once  more  our 
authority  —  that  the  books  and  editions  which 
appear  in  the  present  volume  and  are  not  to  be 
Found  in  its  immediate  predecessor  constitute  nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  number  indexed.  No  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  this  is  furnished,  and  we  are 
ourselves  unable  to  suggest  one.  We  could,  did 
considerations  of  time  and  space  permit,  supply 
many  interesting  comparisons  between  this  and 
previous  volumes.  The  augmenting  prices  that  are 
:iow  paid  for  books  have  drawn  gradually  into  the 
market  the  collections  made  by  the  great  aristo- 
cratic families,  and  there  seems  a  fair  chance  that 
sefore  long  the  great  private  libraries  will  be 
exhausted.  The  democratization  of  books  will  be 
received  with  equanimity,  if  not  with  pleasure,  by 
;he  scholar,  who  knows  that  the  more  generally 
jooks  are  disseminated  the  greater  will  be  the  gain 
x>  learning.  Apart  from  the  initial  question  of  cost, 
the  most  valuable  books,  from  the  bibliographical 
standpoint,  can  never  become  the  property  of  the 
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average  collector,  since  the  mere  expense  of  housing 
them  and  taking  adequate  pains  for  their  preserva- 
tion is  beyond  his  reach.  Most  of  the  libraries 
now  accumulated  and  then  dispersed  are  what  are 
known  as  miscellaneous,  and  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  the  sale  of  a  library  that  is  other  than  mis- 
cellaneous will  be  exceptional.  In  this  the  editor 
sees  no  cause  for  anxiety  or  regret.  It  was  in  the 
sale  of  a  miscellaneous  library,  the  property  of  an 
anonymous  collector,  which  occupied  four  days  in 
last  June,  that  1,334  lots  produced  11.82&.  13s.  6d. 
The  average  of  the  lots  chronicled  in  the  present 
volume  is  31.  3s.  4cZ.,  or  4s.  6d.  per  lot  less  than  in 
last  year's  record.  In  1893  the  average  was  but 
II.  6s.  Id.,  and  thence  by  gradual  but  certain  pro- 
gress it  reached  last  year  31.  7s.  I0d.,  which  estab- 
lished a  record.  In  1897  was  the  great  advance, 
when  a  spring  was  made  of  a  pound  per  lot.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  '  Book-Prices  Current '  gives 
a  record  of  all  books  of  value  sold  by  auction  in 
London  and  the  country.  Equally  needless  is  it 
to  tell  our  readers  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the 
bibliophile  and  the  dealer. 

Popular  Literature  in  Ancient  Egypt.  By  A.  Wiede- 

mann,  Ph.D.    (Nutt.) 

ONE  fascinating  feature  in  the  monuments  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  is  that  they  admit  us  to  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  domestic  life  of  that  extra- 
ordinary people,  who,  with  all  their  religious  pre- 
occupation and  other-worldliness  so  ubiquitously 
displayed,  had  evidently  a  keen  enjoyment  of  this 
present  life.  Hitherto,  however,  we  have  had  but 
meagre  information  as  to  the  folk-tales,  legends, 
and  popular  songs  with  which  they  entertained 
themselves  in  their  lighter  hours.  In  this  recent 
issue  of  the  admirable  "  Ancient  East "  series  Prof. 
Wiedemann  has  collected  such  scraps  and  frag- 
ments of  this  nature  (all  too  few,  alas !)  as  have 
come  down  to  us,  or  at  least  have  so  far  been  dis- 
covered. The  strange  adventures  of  that  Egyptian 
Sindbad  named  Saneha  are  fairly  well  known,  having 
been  printed  in  the  '  Records  of  the  Past '  and  else- 
where ;  but  a  fable  of  about  B.C.  1000,  much 
resembling  that  of  Menenius  Agrippa,  which  tells 
of  a  "  Dispute  between  the  Stomach  and  the 
Head,"  will  probably  be  new  to  most  readers.  We 
welcome  also  early  prototypes  of  our  old  friends 
'  AH  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves '  and  the  '  Story  ol 
the  Trojan  Horse.'  We  feel  drawn  closer  to  those 
grim  ancients  when  we  find  that  with  all  their 
pyramids  and  mummies  and  sepulchral  parapher 
nalia  they  were  able  to  enjoy  a  good  story  with  as 
much  zest  as  we  do  our  Lang  and  Kipling.  We 
notice  also  that  the  marvels  performed  by  Jannes 
and  Jambres  in  the  presence  of  Moses  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  somewhat  similar  miracles 
wrought  by  the  magicians  of  King  Kheops  as 
recounted  in  the  Westcar  papyrus. 

IT  is  scarcely  necessary  to  assert  in  the  pages  o 
'  N.  &  Q.'  that  The  Lay  of  Havelok  the  Dan 
(Oxford,  University  Press),  re-edited  by  Prof 
Skeat,  will  prove  of  great  value  to  students  of  earlj 
English  literature.  The  introduction,  a  model  o 
highly  condensed  learning,  seems  to  leave  nothing 
unsaid  which  should  be  said.  To  commence  with 
there  is  a  short  account  of  the  English  version  o 
the  Lay,  and  of  the  different  annotated  edition 
printed  since  the  text  happily  came  to  light.  Thei 
follows  a  dissertation  on  the  spelling  of  the  manu 
script,  demonstrating  how  its  apparently  lawles 


rthography  is  only  to  be  rightly  understood  when 
ve  bear  m  mind  that  the  scribe  who  penned  it  was 
f  Norman  birth,  and  more  accustomed  to  Anglo- 
Drench  than  to  English.    Nearly  all  irregularities 
re   explicable   when    due  regard  is  paid  to  the 
modifications  necessarily  produced  by  the  clashing 
f  the  two  languages,  and  to  the  difficulties  which 
i  man  who  spoke  the  invaders'  tongue  would  have 
n  pronouncing  and  writing  that  of  the  defeated 
ace.    After  this  interesting  subject  has  been  dealt 
with  at  some  length  Prof.  Skeat  turns  to  the  dialect 
of  the  poem,  and  then  proceeds  to  dissect  the  metre, 
le  also  gives  an  account  of  the  romantic  story 
which  forms  the  backbone  of  the  Lay,  and  describes 
he  relationship  existing  between  the  French  and 
English    versions,    showing   in  what   manner  the 
egend  is  linked  with  characters  known  in  history, 
iloom   is  also  found  for  an  account  of  the  local 
,raditions    which    speak    of  Havelok,   his   foster- 
ather  Grim,  and    the  founding   of   the  town  of 
jreat  Grimsby  by  the  latter.     It  may  be  interest- 
ing in  this  connexion  to  observe  that  the  punish- 
ment of   flaying   alive,    inflicted    on    the    traitor 
jodard,   is  still  traditional  among  the  people  of 
tforth  Lincolnshire,  for  irate  mothers  not  infre- 
quently threaten  to  skin  their  disobedient  (and 
ncredulous)  offspring.    It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that 
though  "a  ladde  with  a  knif"  no  longer  rits  the 
iiide   of   a    malefactor,    a    Lindsey   gardener   will 
remark,  "I  mun  rit  th'  gress,"  when  he  intends 
to  cut  away  the  rough  edge  of  a  lawn.     Blaw  also 
is  still  the  local  pronunciation  of  the  verb  to  blow, 
and  lig  yet  means  to  lie,  or  to  lie  down.    In  fact, 
several  of  the  dialectic  words  used  in  the  poem  are 
still  to  be    heard    from   Lincolnshire    people    old 
enough  to  have  escaped  School  Board  education. 


Qoticts  t 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

Z.  B.— You  break  all  our  rules. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries ' " — Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lisher"— at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Death  of  Samuel  Timmins. 


BISHOP  HACKET'S 
LIFE   OF   ARCHBISHOP   WILLIAMS. 

COLERIDGE,  in  his  '  Table  Talk,'  under  date 
22  June,  1833,  has  this  remark  (ed.  1851, 
p.  254)  :— 

"  What  a  delightful  and  instructive  book  Bishop 
Racket's  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams  is !  You 
learn  more  from  it  of  that  which  is  valuable  towards 
an  insight  into  the  times  preceding  the  Civil  War 
than  from  all  the  ponderous  histories  and  memoirs 
now  composed  about  that  period." 

The  life  thus  referred  to  was  first  published 
in  folio  in  1693  (abridgments  appeared  in 
1703  and  1715),  and  as  it  is  now  a  very  scarce 
book  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  here  the 
wording  of  the  title-page  :— 

"Scrinia  Reserta:  A  Memorial  Offer'd  to  the 
Great  Deservings  of  John  Williams,  D.D.  Who 
some  time  held  the  Places  of  Ld  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  England,  Ld  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
Ld  Archbishop  of  York.  Containing  A  Series  of 
The  Most  Remarkable  Occurrences  and  Transact  ions 
of  his  Life,  in  Relation  both  to  Church  and  State 
Written  by  John  Hacket,  Late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Litchfield  and  Coventry.  [Greek  and  Latin 
mottoes.]  Imprimatur,  Nov.  27,  1692.  J.  0.  Cant. 
In  the  Savoy  :  Printed  by  Edw.  Jones,  for  Samuel 
Lowndes,  over  against  Exeter-Exchange  in  the 
Strand.  M.DC.XC.III." 

The  folio  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  containing  (including  "The  Proem") 


228  pages.  The  second  has  a  separate  title- 
page,  and  extends  to  231  pages,  including 
the  leaf  of  memoranda  and  errata.  A 
perfect  copy  should  have  a  portrait  of  Arch- 
bishop Williams  by  Robert  White,  one  of  the 
best  portrait  engravers,  as  I  venture  to  think, 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  portrait  of 
Williams  is,  indeed,  a  brilliant  bit  of  work, 
and  to  a  collector,  especially  if  it  be  in  fine 
condition,  a  desirable  possession. 

As  already  mentioned,  this  biography  first 
appeared  in  1693;  but  from  a  memorandum 
on  the  last  leaf,  presumably  by  the  publisher, 
it  was  written  above  forty  years  earlier 
(Hacket  died  in  1670)  :— 

"This  Manuscript  was  writ  by  the  Reverend 
Author  above  Forty -years  since  In  a  small  white 
Letter ;  it  was  printed  in  haste,  to  prevent  a  sur- 
reptitious Copy,  and  in  the  Absence  of  a  Friend 
best  acquainted  with  it ;  whereby  the  Greek  Quota- 
tions are  often  false  accented,  besides  other  Mis- 
takes in  English,  which  the  Reader  is  desired  to 
excuse  and  amend." 

The  author  himself,  however,  has  left  us 
in  no  doubt,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing passage  record/ed  at  the  end  of  his 
biography  : — 

"  That  which  my  Prayers  and  Studies  have  long 
endeavoured,  the  dispatch  of  this  Labour,  is  come 
to  pass  by  the  good  Hand  of  God  this  Seventeenth 
of  February  1657.  which  is  some  hearts-ease,  but 
with  respect,  that  I  wait  the  Consolation  of  the 
Lord  in  better  times." 

Canon  Perry  in  a  short  sketch  of  Hacket's 
life  in  the  'D.N.B.'  remarks  : — 

"  It  [Williams's  Life]  displays  great  learning  and 
much  wit,  but  has  the  common  biographical  defect 
of  defending  top  indiscriminately  the  many  question- 
able passages  in  the  lord  keeper's  life ;  neverthe- 
less it  remains  one  of  the  best  biographies  in  the 
English  language." 

In  many  respects  it  is  truly  a  remarkable 
book  —  rich  /in  learning,  rich  in  wit,  with 
a  thousand  and  one  striking  passages  which 
call  for  the  warmest  expression  of  admira- 
tion. Hacket  was  at  the  mature  age  of  over 
sixty  years  when  he  wrote  this  biography, 
and  with  all  his  faults  he  was  not  the  least 
notable  man  in  an  age  of  great  men.  Endowed 
with  a  memory  of  uncommon  tenacity,  joined 
to  great  intellectual  ability,  almost  amount- 
ing to  genius,  he  tells  his  story  in  an  easy 
way  which  is  nothing  less  than  marvellous. 
He  plays  with  his  subject  like  a  man  who  is 
conscious  that  he  is  master  of  it ;  and  his 
digressions,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  use  of 
the  word,  are  where  he  is  seen  at  his  best.  I 
wish  I  could  add  that  he  had  more  toleration 
for  many  of  the  eminent  men  who  differed 
from  him  on  the  burning  questions  of  those 
stirring  times.  Hacket  was  a  most  rigid 
Royalist  and  Churchman,  and  knowing  this 
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one  is  not  altogether  surprised  to  find  him 
applying  to  Cromwell,  for  example,  such 
epithets  as  "  Ruffian  Cromwell,"  "  Sultan 
Cromwell."  But  what  shall  be  said  to  his 
scandalous  and  unworthy  attack  on  our 
illustrious  Milton  ? — 

"  What  a  venomous  Spirit  is  in  that  Serpent 
Milton,  that  black-mouth'd  Zoilus,  that  blows  his 
Vipers  Breath  upon  those  immortal  Devotions, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  !  This  is  he  that 
wrote  with  all  Irreverence  against  the  Fathers  of 
our  Church,  and  shew'd  as  little  Duty  to  his  Father 
that  begat  him  :  The  same  that  wrote  for  the 
Pharisees,  That  it  was  lawful  for  a  man  to  put 
away  his  Wife  for  every  cause  ;  and  against  Christ, 
for  not  allowing  Divorces :  The  same,  O  horrid  ! 
that  defended  the  lawfulness  of  the  greatest  Crime 
that  ever  was  committed,  to  put  our  thrice-excellent 
King  to  death :  A  petty  School-boy  Scribler,  that 
durst  graple  in  such  a  Cause  with  the  Prince  of  the 

learned  men  of   his  Age,   Salmasius Get   thee 

behind  me  Milton,  thou  savourest  not  the  things 
that  be  of  Truth  and  Loyalty,  but  of  Pride,  Bitter- 
ness and  Falshood." 

There  are  many  honoured  names  mentioned 
in  this  biography.  Hacket  appears  to  have 
had  great  regard  for  Ben  Jonson.  He  calls 
him,  for  example,  "Our  Laureat  Ben  Jon- 
sou  "  ;  "  Well  did  the  Best  of  our  Poets  of  this 
Century,  decipher  a  Corrupt  Court,  in  his 
Under-woods' ';  "The  Best  of  our  Poets"; 
"  Laureat  Johnson  ";  "  As  Ben  Johnson  hath 

Eat  it  finely  into  his  Underwoods";  "Our 
nglish  Horace";  "Our  Master  Ben  John- 
son." Nor  is  his  admiration  for  Edmund 
Spenser  less  cordial :  "  Mr.  Spenser's  Divine 
Wit' ;  "  in  Mr.  Spencer's  Moral  Poem";  "Says 
our  Arch-Poet  Spencer."  Let  me  give  rather 
a  lengthy  extract  in  this  connexion  : — 

"  Virtue  is  beholding  to  Good  Times  to  act  ita 
part  in,  as  well  as  Good  Times  are  beholding  to 
Virtue.  Our  most  Laureat  Poet  Spenser,  Lib.  i. 
Cant.  3.  tells  of  a  sturdy  Thief  Kirkrapine, 

Who  all  he  got  he  did  bestow, 

To  the  Daughter  of  Corcea  blind  and  slow  ; 

And  fed  her  fat  with  Feasts  of  OfFrings, 

And  Plenty  whish  in  all  the  Land  did  grow. 
To  meet  with  him,  and  give  him  his  hire,  Una 
had  a  fierce  Servant  for  her  Guard  that  attended 
her,  a  Lyon  who  tore  the  Church-robber  to  pieces. 
And  what  is  meant  by  Una's  Lyon  ?  That 's  not 
hard  to  guess  at.  But  rather  what 's  become  of 
Una's  Lyon  ?  The  Poet  says  afterward  that  Sans- 
Loy,  a  Paynim-Knight  had  slain  him.  Belike  none 
is  left  now  to  dene  Kirkrapine." 

John  Selden  is  referred  to  as  "  honour'd 
Mr.  Selden "  ;  "a  Gentleman  of  Mr.  Selden's 
merit."  Dr.  Donne  is  mentioned  as  "Dr. 
Dunn  who  had  been  his  [Lord  Chancellor 
Egerton's]  Secretary,  a  Laureat  Wit."  It 
would  be  wonderful,  in  the  wide  range  of 
this  biography,  if  no  reference  were  made  to 
that  fine  old  writer  Thomas  Fuller :  "  Of 
whom  Mr.  Fuller  says  well  in  his  Eccles. 


History";  "I  may  use  the  Words  of  my 
industrious  Friend,  Mr.  T.  F.  in  his  Churcn 
History."  George  Herbert  is  just  mentioned 
in  company  with  a  number  of  others.  The 
distinguished  anatomist  Harvey  is  quaintly 
designated  as  "that  great  Secretary  of 
Nature."  The  famous  musician  Orlando 
Gibbons  has  this  fine  compliment  paid  him  : 
"At  their  Entrance  the  Organ  was  touch'd 
by  the  best  Finger  of  that  Age,  Mr.  Orlando 
Gibbons.1'  There  are  several  allusions  to 
Chaucer :  "  That  shall  be  done  in  a  Moral 
strode,  as  Chaucer  calls  it "  ;  "  says  noble 
Chaucer  "  ;  "  our  time  honoured  Chaucer."  I 
looked  for  any  reference  to  or  quotation  from 
Shakespeare,  but  without  success.  There  is 
a  reference  to  "  Piramus  and  Thisbe,"  but  it 
would  be  too  much  to  say  that  our  author 
owed  his  illustration  to  the  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.'  I  give  the  quotation  :  "in 
no  wise  to  make  as  thick  as  a  Wall  of  Par- 
tition between  the  Champions,  as  between 
Piramus  and  Thisbe."  A.  S. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE    BAULKED    CORONATION    OF 

ARTHUR  IN  'MORTE  ARTHURE.' 

(Continued  from  p.  383.) 

APPLYING  to  the  expedition  of  Arthur  the 
motive  suggested  relative  to  the  selection  of 
Metz  as  a  dramatic  locus,  we  see  that  Rome 
is  the  natural  sequel.  The  emperor  is  in- 
complete, notwithstanding  his  other  corona- 
tions, till  he  is  crowned  at  Rome.  Till  then 
he  did  not  assume  the  title  (Bryce's  '  Holy 
Roman  Empire,'  ch.  xii.).  So  the  poetic  theory 
works  out  readily  thus,  that  Arthur,  who  is,  in 
this  game  of  romance  contraries,  turning  the 
tables  on  the  emperor,  should  himself  be  en- 
throned at  Rome.  Fortune's  promise  in  the 
vision  was  that  this  should  be  accomplished 
in  all  detail,  and  her  acts  towards  him  are  skil- 
fully significant.  She  places  him  in  the  seat ; 
she  reaches  him  the  sceptre  ;  she  combs  his 
hair,  and  there  is  alongside  of  the  mention  of 
the  comb  a  more  ambiguous  expression  about 
"the  krispane  kroke";  she  crowns  him  with 
a  jewelled  diadem  ;  she  bestows  a  jewelled 
"pome,"  with  earth  and  sea  painted  upon  it ; 
and  she  makes  him  brandish  her  sword. 
There  are  six  symbols,  and  all  six  were  the 
symbols  at  the  crowning  of  an  emperor.  Of 
the  throne  and  the  sceptre  and  the  crown  it 
is  needless  to  speak  ;  the  comb  was  used  in  the 
anointing  ;  the  "  pome  "  was  the  orb,  symbol 
of  imperial  dominion  ;  the  brandished  sword, 
ensis  vibratus,  was  likewise  a  part  of  the  im- 
perial ceremony.  Concerning  the  "  krispane 
kroke"  it  is  hard  to  come  to  a  conclusion. 
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Mrs.  Banks,  in  the  glossary  of  her  edition  of 
'Morte  Arthure,'  renders  it  as  "crisping 
crook,"  which  presumably  may  be  taken  to 
be  equivalent  to  curling  iron.  But  I  am  not 
sure  that  this  odd  phrase  of  "krispane  kroke  " 
does  not  rather  refer  with  a  studied  ambi- 
guity to  the  curled  crook,  the  crozier  of  the 
Pope,  or,  it  might  be,  some  other  great  eccle- 
siastic whose  province  it  was  to  perform  the 
most  illustrious  ceremony  of  .mediaeval  Europe* 
I  gladly  leave  the  question  as  one  which  I 
cannot  settle.  Happily  it  is  of  very  minor 
degree.  The  rest  of  the  symbols  call  for 
little  demonstration  beyond  the  statement  of 
them.  The  "see,"  or  chair  of  enthronement, 
to  which  the  emperor  was  conducted  proces- 
sionally,  and  in  which  he  was  placed,  goes 
without  saying  as  a  necessity  of  the  ceremony, 
as  does  the  delivery  of  the  sceptre.  Godfrey 
of  Viterbo,  writing  'DeRegalibusInsignibus,' 
in  part  xix.  of  his  chronicle,  half  verse,  half 
prose,  asked  and  answered  the  question, 
"  Quid  significat  sceptrum  regale  ?  "  and  the 
Roman '  Pontificale '  prescribes  the  solemnities 
as  quoted  in  Selden's  'Titles  of  Honor.'*  As 
in  England  the  comb  was  used  as  late  as 
Charles  I.'s  coronationt  in  connexion  with 
the  unction,  so  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  played  a  part  in  the  imperial  coronation 
too.  Selden  says,  "  The  fashion  there  was  to 
make  a  cross  with  the  oile  on  the  emperor's 
head."  No  doubt  a  comb  was  convenient,  if 
not  essential  for  the  process. 

As  for  the  "diademe,"  it  was  a  word  de- 
liberately chosen,  being  the  proper  term  for 
the  imperial  crown.  Strictly  speaking,  though 
a  diadem  was  a  crown,  a  crown  was  not  a" 
diadem ;  else  the  learning  of  Selden  is  only 
light  that  leads  astray.  Godfrey  of  Viterbo 
descants  on  the  significance  of  a  double  crown 
inherent  in  the  diadema  imperiale,  and  many 
pages  of  the  '  Titles  of  Honor '  (part  i.  ch.  viii. 
section  ii.)  do  not  exhaust  Selden's  store  of 
erudition  on  the  subject,  showing  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  diadem,  a  fillet  of  gold, 
and  the  royal  crown  with  which  it  came  in 
course  of  time  to  be  confounded .  The  globus 
aureus  expounded  by  Godfrey  of  Viterbo  is 
the  poet's  "  pome."  Indeed,  the  word  is  very 
ancient,  for  Godfrey  writes  : — 

Aureus  ille  globus  pomum  vel  palla  vocatur 
Unde  nguratum  mundum  gestare  putatur. 

Last  symbol  of  them  all  is  the  brandishing 

*  Citations  in  this  article  are  made  from  '  Titles 
of  Honor,'  part  i.  ch.  viii.  sections  1  and  2  (ed. 
1631,  pp.  143-220).  Bee  also  '  Universal  History,' 
vol.  xxxii.  (1783),  pp.  174-8;  Muratori,  '  Antiquitates 
Italicse  Medii  ^Evi,'  tome  i.  cols.  99-110. 

f  MaeLeane's  'Great  Solemnity  of  the  Corona- 
tion '  (1902),  p.  76. 


of  the  sword.  For  this  let  me  quote  the  rubric 
of  the  '  Pontificale ' :  "  Et  mox  Rex  accinctus 
surgit  et  eximit  ensem  de  vagina  illumque 
viriliter  vibrat  "  Similarly  Godfrey  inter- 
prets the  meaning  of  the  gladius  vibratus. 
It  was  an  imperial  emblem  on  State  occasions 
Edward  III.  in  1338  saw  it  borne  before  the 
Emperor  Louis  V. :  "On  portait  devant  lui 
un  glaive  nu."*  This  was  the  time  when 
Edward  was  made  vicar  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  a  political  move  which  was  viewed 
with  somewhat  different  eyes  by  Germans 
and  Englishmen. t 

Coronation  ceremonial,  however,  has  no 
contribution  towards  the  understanding  of  an 
imperial  progress  from  Metz  to  Rome.  For 
this  we  have  already  turned  to  the  history  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  whose  coronatiofi 
in  1355  was  preceded  by  an  imposing  journey 
from  Germany  into  Italy  to  Rome.  What 
one  may  term  the  geography  of  Arthur's 

expedition  is    summarized    in    this    list : 

[Aachen,!.  496],  Luxembourg!  (2389;,  Lorraine 
(3092),  Metz  (2417^  Lucerne  (3094),  Goddard 
(3104),  Lombardy  (3108),  Como  (31  fO),  Milan 
(3134,  cf.  351),  Pietrasanta  (352),  Piacenza 
("Plesaunce,"  3140),  Pallanza  ("Pawnee" 
3140),  Pontremoli  (3140,  cf.  352),  Pisa  (3141, 
cf.  352),  Pavia  (3141),  Tuscany  (3150), 
Spoleto  (3161),  Viterbo  (3169),  Vertennon 
Vale  (3169)  [cf.  Corneto,  600,  1909,  and  Sutri, 
501,  1910].  With  this  it  is  instructive  to  com- 
pare the  itinerary  §  to  Rome  of  Adam  of  Usk 
in  1402.  It  comprised  these  successive  places  : 
Aachen,  Lucerne,  St.  Gothard,  Lombardy, 
Como,  Milan,  Piacenza,  Pontremoli,  Pietra- 
santa, Pisa,  Viterbo.  Thus  is  reached  an 
important  deduction  that  substantially  the 
Italy  of  the  expedition  is  an  Italy  which  all 
lay  on  a  normal  fourteenth  -  century  route 
to  Rome.  Once  this  itinerary  is  combined 
with  the  actual  journey  of  Charles  IV.  in 
1355  little  is  wanted  to  complete  the  historical 
suggestions  for  the  coronation  episode  which 
gave  the  poet  not  a  few  opportunities  for  the 

*  'Edouard  III.,  E/oi  d'Angleterre,  en  Belgique.' 
Chronique  rimee  ^crite  vers  Ian  1347,  par  Jean  de 
Klerk  d'Anvers.  traduite  par  O.  Delepierre  :  Gand. 
1841. 

f  Compare  Walsingham's  '  Historia '  and  Mutii 
'  Germanorum  Chronicon,'  sub  anno. 

I  Immediately  on  entering  "  Almayne  "  Arthur 
"  lengez  at  Lusscheburghe  "  (1.  2389),  so  that  his  first 
act  is  to  quarter  himself  at  Luxembourg,  the  name- 
giving  ducal  home  of  Charles  of  Luxembourg, 
Charles  IV. 

§  '  Chronicon  Adas  de  Usk,'  72.  Adam  says  he 
avoided  the  road  by  Bologna,  Florence,  and 
Perugia  on  account  of  the  civil  wars.  Arthur's 
itinerary  avoids  these  places  too.  So  did  Charles  IV. 
in  1355.— Gregorovius's  '  Rome'  (Hamilton's trans.), 
vi.  3S3 ;  and  compare  vi.  43-5. 
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unique  processes  of  romance  adaptation  so 
consistently  exemplified  in  the  whole  range 
of  his  work.  Upon  it  was  engrafted,  in  the 
similitude  of  a  dream,  not  only  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Nine  Worthies  (assuredly  bor- 
rowed, along  with  the  entire  scheme  of  the 
vows  and  their  treatment,  from  the  '  Vceux 
du  Paon  '),  but  also  the  historical  borrowing 
from  the  indictment  of  Roger  Mortimer.  For 
the  dream  itself  let  me  point  out  that,  just 
as  in  the  '  Destruction  of  Troy  '  (11.  2359-60) 
Paris  was  hunting  alone  when  his  dream 
came,  and  as  in  the  '  Parlement  of  the  Thre 
Ages'  that  motive  was  repeated  (1  4),  so  here 
in  'Morte  Arthure'  the  king  tells  that  his 
vision  found  him  in  the  wood  alone  : — 
Me  thoughte  I  was  in  a  wode  willed  myn  one. 

'M.  A., '3230. 

In  the  dream  woodland  of  the  'Parlement' 
the  "wild  swine"  play  a  part  (1  99),  as  they 
do  in  that  of  '  Morte  Arthure '  (1.  3232).  Sub- 
stantially the  same  woodland  hunting  dream 
motive  appears  in  '  Wynnere  and  Wastoure,' 
accompanied  there  by  gorgeously  chivalric 
description  and  glorification  of  Edward  III. 
For  '  Morte  Arthure '  he  is  an  impossible 
critic  who  henceforth  fails  to  recognize  in  its 
intrusions— borrowed  from  Mordred(A.D.  1330} 
and  Jeanne  de  Montfort  (A.D.  1342)  and 
Charles  of  Blois  (1342-47),  from  the  descrip- 
tions of  Crecy  (1346)  and  from  the  sea-fight 
of  Winchelsea  (1350) — a  series  of  allusions  so 
distinct  to  the  career  of  Edward  III.  as  to 
make  it  certain  that  that  monarch's  Court,  let 
us  say  in  the  spring  of  1365,  knew  right  well 
who  was  really  meant  when  the  philosopher 
prophesied 

So  many  clerkis  and  kynges  sail  karpe  of  joure  dedis 
And  kepe  joure  conquestez  in  cronycle  for  ever. 

'M.  A.,' 3444-5. 

By  no  gift  of  poetic  prophecy  could  it  have 
been  seen,  however,  that  of  the  chronicles  of 
the  Edwardian  epoch  none  was  so  singularly 
to  commemorate  the  conquests  of  its  hero 
as  this  poem  by  its  very  indirectness  does, 
weaving  the  victories  of  Edward  III.  into 
the  fabric  of  literature  with  an  art  at  once 
so  courtly  and  so  cryptic  that  the  glory  of  the 
compliment  to  Edward  is  only  revealed  in 
the  fulness  of  its  lustre  by  intent  scrutiny  of 
the  pattern  of  the  romance. 

If  the  poet — adding  to  the  banner  of  Arthur 
the  "  Gules  charged  with  crowns  or  "  of  Ed- 
ward III.  (11  3646-7,  see  August  Antiquary), 
and  giving  to  Lucius  the  sable  eagle  on  a  field 
of  gold  imperially  borne  by  Charles  IV. — 
transposed  and  glorified  in  the  entire  corona- 
tion episode  certain  actual  parts  of  the  rather 
unheroic  career  of  Charles  IV.  and  assigned 
them  to  a  victorious  King  Arthur,  even  this 


intruded  fancy  has  historical  root.  Above 
all,  note  how  the  sire  of  Milan  (11.  3134-49) 
submits :  he  is  the  Viscount  of  Rome  of 
the  poem,  and  the  Visconti  jof  history.  The 
poet  understood  how  to  play  at  vice  versd. 
Edward  III.,  still  in  the  splendour  of  Crecy, 
where  he  put  Charles  IV.  to  flight,  had 
in  1348  been  chosen  emperor  by  the  dis- 
satisfied body  which  had  previously  elected 
Charles  IV.;  and  although  Edward,  "fear- 
ing perils,  labours,  and  wars,  refused* 
the  empire,"  an  imperial  coronation  was  a 
splendia  might-have-been  not  without  its 
aptness  to  embellish  in  poetical  romance  an 
Arthur  who  already  had  in  him  so  much  of 
Edward  III.,  while  not  only  was  his  con- 
tinental enemy  the  emperor  heraldically 
identified  with  Edward's  enemy  Charles  IV., 
but  the  domestic  traitor  Mordred  also,  with 
the  white  lion  passant,  was  heraldically 
identified  (see  August  Antiquary)  with  the 
arch-traitor  of  Edward's  reign,  Roger  Mor- 
timer. "The  Emperourt  of  Almayne"  of  the 
years  between  1346  and  1356  demands,  im- 
perially, an  audience  in  the  hall  of  romance 
of  the  alliterative  King  Arthur.  Nor  may  it 
be  forgotten,  as  vital  to  the  conception  of 
the  baulked  coronation,  that  the  mystic  voice 
of  seeming  prophecy,  quickened  perhaps  by 
the  doings  of  the  English  companies  in  Italy, 
had  said  that  Edward  III.  should  be  emperor. 

GEO.  NEILSON. 


GEORGE  I. :  CORONATION  CELEBRATION  AT 
LEGHORN,  1714. — The  interesting  articles  ante, 
pp.  225,  313,  as  to  the  contradictory  dates  of 

*  Mutii  '  Germanorum  Chronicon,'  sub  anno  1348. 

t  There  is  no  Emperor  of  Germany  in  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth.  Borrowings  from  history  in  'Morte 
Arthure '  referable  to  Charles  IV.  include,  besides 
the  arms,  the  position  Luxembourg  ani  Metz  occupy 
in  the  poem,  the  Italian  journey,  the  allusions  to  the 
Viscount  of  Rome  and  the  lord  of  Milan,  the  sym- 
bols and  ceremony  of  imperial  coronation,  and  the 
design  for  that  ceremony  being  performed  at  Rome. 
There  are  others,  of  which  probably  the  most 
striking  is  the  ambiguous  allusion  : — 
Theemperour  of  Almayne  and  all  theiseste  marches 
We  sail  be  overlynge  of  all  that  on  the  erthe  lenges. 

LI.  3210-11. 

The  context  of  this  may  denote  (reading  back)  that 
"theemperour  of  Almayne" — treated  evidently  as 
the  first  gentleman  of  Europe — is  a  hostage  of  Rome 
in  the  hands  of  Arthur,  and  thus  a  type  of  the  glory 
of  Arthur's  conquest,  or  (reading  forward)  more 
probably  that,  as  emperor  himself,  Arthur  is  "over- 
lynge of  all."  Either  reading  completely  counten- 
ances my  suggestion  of  a  vice  verm  motive  in  the 
Italian  journey  and  the  unaccomplished  coronation. 
A  heraldic  point  requires  separate  notice,  for  which 
meantime  see  the  Athenceum  of  15  November  regard- 
ing the  Viscount  of  Rome. 
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George  I.'s  landing  and  coronation,  suggest 
to  me  that  the  annexed  poem,  printed  as  a 
broadside  nearly  contemporaneously  with 
those  events,  may  entertain  your  readers. 
The  English  colony  at  Leghorn  in  Novem- 
ber, 1714,  seems  to  have  had  amongst  its 
number  some  one  quite  equal  to  a  poet 
laureate  in  ability  to  give  expression  to  joy- 
ful aspirations,  and  to  glorifications,  on  the 
advent  of  a  new  British  signing  house.  I 
may  add  that  my  copy,  probably  unique,  is 
printed  on  fine  red  satin,  with  well-displayed 
headings  in  capitals  : — 

Tribute  di  Lealta,  ed  Ossequio 

Delia  Nazione  Brittanica 

In  occasione  di  Celebrare  1'  Incoronazione 

Del  Loro  Augustissimo  Monarca 

Giorgio  Primo 

Re  della  Gran  Brittagnia,  &c. 
In  Livorno  il  dl  27  Novembre  1714. 
A  Voi  gran  Re,  che  il  Cielo 
Destinovvi  a  calcar  1'  Anglico  Soglio, 
Ecco  da  Tosci  Lidi 
Npi  Vostri  Servi  fidi 
Di  Piaceri  in  un  Mar  tutti  sommersi, 
Oh  fortunati  auspicij ! 
Bramar  dal  Ciel  tranquillita  di  mente, 
Felicita  di  Vita,  e  Serie  d'  Anni 
Di  Content!  ricolma,  e  senza  affanni, 
Si  che  con  stil  Giocondo 
L'  Alte  Vostre  Virtu,  R£  Grande,  e  Forte 
Legga,  e  stupisca  ammiratore  il  Mondo. 
E  mentre  del  Tamigi 
Ogni  Valle,  ogni  Speco 
Viva  Giorgio  risuona  ;  anche  Livorno 
Tutto  di  luce  adorno 
Replicar  oggi  s'  oda 
Ma  con  Vqce  pii\  lieta,  e  piu  Giuliva 
II  Britannico  Giove 
Giorgio  il  Grande,  1'  Invitto  Viva,  Viva. 

ARIA. 

Alle  Glorie  dell'  Anglico  Marte 
Tutto  lieto  con  Voce  festiva 
II  Cielo  risuoni 
La  Terra  rimbombi 
Di  Britannia  1'  invitto  Monarca 
Giorgio  il  Grande  Viva,  Viva. 
In  Lucca,  MDCCXIV.    Con  licenza  de  Superior!. 

FREDK.  HENDRIKS. 
Kensington. 


DICKENS,  OVERS,  AND  DR.  ELLIOTSON.  (See 
ante,  p.  132.) — I  omitted  to  mention  in  my 
former  note  the  full  title  of  Overs's  little 
book,  which  is  "Evenings  of  a  Working  Man  : 
being  the  Occupation  of  his  Scanty  Leisure. 
By  John  Overs.  With  a  Preface  relative  to 
the  Author  by  Charles  Dickens.  1844."  In 
'Hints  to  Dickens  Collectors,'  in  'Dickens 
Memento '  Mr.  John  F.  Dexter  describes  the 
book,  and  writes  of  the  preface  Jby  Dickens 
as  follows  : — 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  it  does  him  much 
credit,  as  it  has  always  struck  me  as  being  par- 
ticularly objectionable,  not  to  say  snobbish.  There 


is  an  air  of  patronage  about  it  that  is  positively 
irritating;  it  may  not  have  been  in  the  writer's 
intention,  still  there  it  is.  There  was  only  one 
edition  of  it,  and  it  now  sells  for  31." 

When  I  read  the  preface  it  did  not  appear 
to  me  to  justify  Mr.  Dexter's  criticism  My 
present  object  in  adding  to  my  former  note 
is  chiefly  to  state  that  the  preface,  in  case 
any  of  the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  would  like  to 
judge  for  themselves,  will  be  found  in  '  The 
Plays  and  Poems  of  Charles  Dickens,  with  a 
Few  Miscellanies  in  Prose,'  by  E.  H.  Shep- 
herd (Allen  &  Co.,  1882),  vol.  ii.  p.  299.  Mr. 
Dexter  does  not,  I  think,  sufficiently  take 
into  consideration  the  facts  stated  by  Dickens 
about  Overs,  and-  that  his  object  in  writing 
the  preface  was  to  aid  the  sale  of  the  book. 
Mr.  Shepherd  (vol.  i.  p.  94)  says  : — 

"  To  the  plays  and  poems,  which  it  was  our 
essential  and  primary  plan  to  reproduce  in  these 
volumes,  have  been  added  some  miscellanies  in 
prose,  also  now  first  collected ;  none  of  them,  we 
believe,  unworthy  of  their  great  writer." 


Mr.  Shepherd's  book  is  a  somewhat  unlikely 

Elace  to  find  this  jweface,  and  it  w.as  only  a 
jw  days  ago,  in  looking  over  my  copy,  that 
I  accidentally  found  it  there.  . 

As  you  have  printed  Thackeray's  dedica- 
tion of  'Peuderinis'  to  Dr.  Elliotson,  might 
it  not  be  well  to  preserve  in  'N.  &  Q.'  the 
dedication  to  the  good  doctor  by  the  work- 
ing carpenter?  Dickens  in  his  preface  thus 
refers  to  it : — 

"  He  has  inscribed  this  book  to  one  whose  skill 
will  help  him,  under  Providence,  in  all  that  human 
skill  can  do.  To  one  who  never  could  have  recog- 
nized in  any  potentate  on  earth  a  higher  claim  to 
constant  kindness  and  attention  than  he  has  recog- 
nized in  him." 

This  is  the  dedication,  which  has  not  yet 
been  reprinted  : — 

This  little  book 
Is  affectionately  dedicated 

to 
Dr.  Elliotson, 

By  one 
Who  has  felt  his  kindness 

To  those 

Who  have  no  other  claim  upon  him 
(and  on  such  a  man  can  have  no  higher  claim) 

Than 
Sickness  and  obscure  condition. 

Mr.  Kitton  also  refers  to  the  Overs  incident 
at  p.  128  of  his  recently  published  '  Life  of 
Dickens.'  The  book  has  been  sold  for  as 
much  as  5l. ;  the  original  price  of  it  was  only 
a  few  shillings.  HARRY  B.  POLAND. 

Inner  Temple. 

THE  GOLDEN  HORN.— Some  years  ago  I  saw 
a  query  as  to  the  origin  of  the  above  name. 
I  never  saw  a  reply,  and  I  have  many  a  time 
thought  upon  the  subject.  I  believe  I  have 
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just  found  the  solution,  and  if  it  is  already 
public  property  I  must  apologize.  In  Hol- 
land's 'Plinie,'  ix.  15  (1601),  the  following 
passage  occurs  : — 

"  Neare  to  Chalcedon  upon  the  Coast  of  Asia, 
there  standeth  a  rocke,  exceeding  bright  and  white 

withal the Tunies (affrighted  at  thesodaine  sight 

thereof)  to  avoid  it,  goe  alwaies  amaine  in  whole 
flotes,  toward  the  cape  over  against  Bizantium, 
which  cape  thereupon  beareth  the  name  of  Auricorum. 
And  therefore  it  is,  that  the  Bizantines  make  great 
gaine  by  fishing  for  them." 

I  believe  "  Auricorum "  to  be  an  obvious 
misprint  for  Auricornu,  or  the  Golden  Horn. 
Ana  its  name  arose  as  above.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  Holland's  '  Plinie ' 
abounds  in  slight  and  easily  rectified  typo- 
graphical errors.  H.  C.  HART. 

Carrablagh,  co.  Donegal. 

[The  query  appeared  7th  S.  vi.  389,  and  various 
suggestions  were  offered  at  7th  S.  vi.  492  ;  vii.  55.] 

KURISH  GERMAN.— A  decidedly  interesting 
series  of  phenomena  is  presented  by  the 
German  which  is  spoken  at  the  present  day 
in  the  Russian  province  of  Kurland.  To 
explain  the  development  of  the  speech  it  is 
necessary  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
history  of  the  district.  The  original  inha- 
bitants of  Kurland  are  Letts.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  Prussian  merchants  and  Prussian 
knights  occupied  the  country,  and  have  left 
an  indelible  trace  of  their  presence  in  the  use 
of  the  German  language.  The  Swedes  held 
the  province  for  about  two  hundred  years. 
In  more  recent  times  an  invasion  of  Yiddish- 
speaking  Jews  occurred. 

We  have  then  two  populations  to  deal  with 
— the  country,  consisting  in  the  main  of  Letts 
speaking  their  own  language,  and  scattered 
German-speaking  families,  descendants  of  the 
old  Prussian  nobility  ;  and  the  town  popu- 
lation, consisting  of  the  burgher  class, 
speaking  German,  the  Jews  speaking  Yiddish, 
and  the  town  Letts  speaking  their  own 
language,  and  also  a  Lettish-German  that  is 
worse  than  the  average  Englishman's  first 
attempts  to  converse  in  that  language. 

The  Lettish  has,  particularly  in  the  towns, 
been  largely  influenced  by  German,  possibly 
also  by  Swedish.  The  country  nobility  speak 
good  German,  tainted,  however,  by  Lettish 
syntax.  In  the  towns  we  find  the  Jews 
speaking  their  own  jargon,  and  also  for  out- 
door use  a  very  Hebrew  type  of  German. 
The  burghers  speak  German  tainted  with 
Jewish  syntax,  and  distinctively  Kurish  in 
vocabulary.  It  is  an  interesting  problem,  as 
to  how  much  of  this  Kurish  vocabulary  is 
Lettish  in  origin,  how  much  is  due  to  an 
influx  in  recent  years  of  merchants  from 


Memel  and  other  towns  of  North  Prussia, 
and  how  much  to  the  dialect  of  the  merchants 
and  fighting  men  of  the  old  days  when  Prussia 
first  invaded  the  province. 

Some  examples  may  help  to  illustrate  what 
has  been  said.  The  following  sentence  is  in 
the  burgher  German  spoken  in  the  towns  : 
"Ich  fung  an  zu  schreien,  und  loff  herauser," 
I  began  to  scream,  and  ran  out."  Here  we 
find  "fung"  ioifing,  "loff"  for  lief,  "herauser" 
for  hinaus. 

"Ich  geh'  ins  Ausemlande"  is  used  for  the 
correct  German  Auslande ;  "  vorigen  Tag" 
for  neulich.  Bude  is  the  usual  word  for 
shop,  in  Lettish  Bohde.  "  Spann  "  takes  the 
place  of  Eimer,  "Schmand"  of  Rahm  or 
Sahne.  Kraufen  means  to  creep  ;  Keuchel,  a 
chicken.  Peculiarities  of  pronunciation  are 
found,  such  as  "  ebend  "  for  eben,  "  nich  "  for 
nicht.  The  modified  vowels  u  and  o  become 
ih  and  eh  ;  thus  ''  Fihsse  "  for  Fiisse,  "  schehn  " 
for  schon.  The  letter  g  is  invariably  soft,  like 
the  English  y.  It  is,  however,  noticeable 
that  the  Jews  always  give  a  hard  guttural 
sound  to  this  letter. 

Schmand  tor  cream  appears  to  be  lateM.H.G. 
from  the  Czech.  Bude  and  Lettish  Bohde 
are  M.H.G.  Spann  no  doubt  refers  to  the 
wooden  yoke  used  for  carrying  buckets  of 
water. 

"Ich  werde  spazieren  heute"  owes  its 
word-order  to  Jewish  influence:  such  a 
sentence  is  peculiar  to  the  towns  where  there 
is  a  large  Hebrew  population.  Hitherto 
Russian  influence  has  been  practically  nil, 
except  in  the  case  of  Lettish,  where,  e.g., 
blohda  means  a  dish,  Russian  blyuda;  zilwek, 
a  man,  Russian  chelovyek. 

FRED.  G.  ACKERLEY. 

British  Vice-Consulate,  Libau,  Russia. 

"  TARRIERS." — Jamieson,  in  the  'Scottish 
Dictionary,'  defines  "tarrie"  as  "a  terrier- 
dog,"  and  states  that  the  form  is  in  use  in  the 
counties  of  Ayr  and  Renfrew.  He  quotes  in 
illustration  these  lines  from  the  poems  of 
Gl.  Picken  (1788)  :— 

As  we  had  naught  but  wearin'  graith, 
We  clamb  the  braes  like  tarries. 

He  adds  that  "  tarrie  dog  "  is  also  used  as  a 
descriptive  name,  and  suggests  as  a  probable 
origin  the  French  pronunciation  of  chien 
terrier,  c.  terrie".  In  other  parts  of  Scotland 
the  full  form  "  tarrier  "  is  constantly  heard  at 
the  present  time  among  those  who  avoid 
affectations  in  language  and  speak  according 
to  the  traditions  of  the  elders.  It  is  curious 
and  interesting  to  find  an  illustration  of  the 
same  pronunciation  in  an  English  classic  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  Massinger's 
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'The  City  Madam,'  V.  ii.,  Luke  Frugal, 
rejoicing  over  the  discomfiture  of  his  victims, 
triumphantly  exclaims  : — 

"Tis  my  glory 

That  they  are  wretched,  and  by  me  made  so  ; 
It  sets  my  happiness  off :  I  could  not  triumph 
If  these  were  not  my  captives. — Ha  !  my  tarriers, 
As  it  appears,  have  seized  on  these  old  foxes, 
As  I  gave  order. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

SIR  RICHARD  PHILLIPS.  —  The  unsym- 
pathetic portrait  of  the  publisher  in  George 
Borrow's  '  Lavengro '  is  generally  taken  as 
sketched  from  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  whose 
vegetarianism  makes  him  easy  of  identifi- 
cation. I  have  just  come  upon  some  testi- 
mony which  puts  him  in  a  pleasanter  light. 
Amongst  the  very  miscellaneous  contents  of 
S.  J.  Pratt's  'Harvest  Home'  (vol.  iii.  p.  178) 
is  the  following  : — 

IMPROMPTU 

ON  MK.   PfllLLIPS'S  LENDING  HIS  TOWN  HOUSE 

TO  THE  AUTHOR. 

This  is  indeed,  my  Friend,  an  age  of  changes  ! 
And  who  can  say  that  miracles  have  ceas'd  ? 
When  at  his  Publisher's  the  Poet  ranges 
O'er  a  fair  mansion— sure  they  have  increas'd ! 

A  mansion  too,  so  goodly  and  so  fine, 
And    large    enough,    though    there   were    poets 

twenty  ; 

And  then  so  bravely  furnished,  all  the  Nine, 
.  And  Graces  Three,  to  boot,  would  find    room 

plenty  ! 

I'  faith,  my  Friend,  so  well  am  I  appointed, 
Cook,  Cellar,  Kitchen,  Parlour — all  my  own  ! 

My  Brother  Bards  will  think  me  your  anointed  : 
A  vain  Usurper  of  King  Philip's  Throne. 

Yet  is  your  house  less  spacious  than  your  heart; 

And  if  you  '11  give  me  a  warm  corner  there, 
With  your  whole  mansion  freely  will  I  part, 

And  quit  my  enried  throne  for  one  more  fair. 

The  '  Harvest  Home '  was  "  printed  for 
Richard  Phillips,  6,  New  Bridge  St.,  Black- 
friars,"  in  1805.  Phillips  was  knighted  in  1808. 
As  twenty-five  of  Pratt's  publications  are 
enumerated  in  the  '  D.N.B. '  as  preceding  the 
'  Harvest  Home,'  the  writer  was  well  qualified 
to  speak  on  the  relations  of  authors  and 
publishers. 

The  fullest  biographical  notices  of  Sir 
Richard  Phillips  are  those  in  Mr.  Howard 
Williams's  'Ethics  of  Diet'  (London,  1883, 
p.  235  ;  second  edition,  1896,  p.  438)  and  in  my 
'  Stray  Chapters '  (1888,  p.  237). 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

Manchester. 

BREAM'S  BUILDINGS.  —  In  or  ajbput  1782- 
1790  the  following  lawyers  had  offices  in 
Bream's  Buildings :  Charles  Fearne,  barrister, 
conveyancer  ;  John  Desse,  equity  draughts- 
man ;  and  these  attorneys :  William  Elliot, 
No.  8  ;  Thomas  French  ;  Thomas  Holloway, 


No.  1  ;  James  Patten ;  John  Rawlinson,  No.  4. 
(From  Browne's  'Law  List,'  1782,  and  the 
'Universal  British  Directory,'  1790.) 

W.  C.  B. 

LATIN  CONVERSATION.  —  A  writer  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Dublin  Review,  p.  347, 
alludes  to  the  fact  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  men  of  culture  could  converse  with 
each  other  readily  in  Latin.  Were  it  necessary 
much  evidence  of  this  might  be  produced  ; 
indeed,  a  knowledge  of  conversational  Latin 
was  not  an  uncommon  accomplishment  at  a 
later  period.  I  do  not  remember  the  authority 
for  the  statement, 'but  believe  it  to  be  well 
known  that  Walpole  was  accustomed  to  talk 
to  George  I.  in  Latin,  as  the  king  knew  no 
English,  and'  the  commoner  could  not  speak 
German.  Southey  tells  us  that  John  and 
Charles  Wesley 

"  accustomed  themselves  to  converse  together  in 
Latin,  whenever  they  were  alone:  when  they  had 
subsequently  much  intercourse  with  the  Moravians 
they  found  the  great  advantage  of  having  acquired 
this  power." 

And  he  further  goes  on  to  say  that 

"  it  is  indeed  a  notorious  defect  in  modern  educa- 
tion, that  the  habit  of  speaking  a  language  which  is 
everywhere  understood  by  all  educated  men,  should 
nowhere  be  taught  in  schools  as  a  regular  part  of 
the  course  of  instruction."  —  'Life of  Wesley,  third 
edit.,  1846,  i.  52. 

Joseph  Cottle,  in  his  '  Early  Recollections,' 
speaks  of  having  listened  to  Latin  conversa- 
tions. He  says  that 

"  when  a  boy,  many  an  evening  do  I  recollect  to 
have  listened  in  wonderment  to  colloquisms  and 
disputations  carried  on  in  Latin  between  Mr.  New- 
ton and  John  Henderson."— Vol.  i.  p.  81. 

I  believe  there  are,  or  recently  were,  news- 
papers issued  in  Latin.  I  have  heard  of  the 
Vox  Urbis,  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Concordia, 
which  is,  I  think,  a  French  publication.  Are 
there  not  some  Latin  reviews  published  in 
America?  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Wickentree  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

"  EPARCHY."— In  the  'N.E.D.'  the  earliest 
instance  of  this  word,  in  the  sense  of  "a 
district  or  province  under  the  government  of 
an  eparch,"is  dated  1838;  and  the  quotations 
refer  only  to  Greece  or  the  Russian  Greek 
Church  I  have  not  access  to  the  earlier 
editions  of  Sir  T.  Herbert's  'Some  Years' 
Travels  into  Africa  and  Asia  the  Great';  but 
in  the  third  edition,  1677,  p.  88,  I  find  :— 

"For  Curroon  perceiving  his  design  about  the 
Diamond-mine  frustrate,  very  heartily  accepts  the 
invitation;  but  after  three  months  stay  in  that 
country,  weary  of  idleness,  projects  the  recovery  ot 
his  old  Eparchy  of  Brampore." 

EMERITUS. 
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WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to  them 
direct.  

SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  QUERIES.— 1.  Where 
might  one  look  for  the  private  papers,  books, 
and  MSS.  of  Sir  Robert  Moray,  ob.  1673, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland — also  for  his 
will?  The  two  experts  who  know  most 
about  him  have  been  consulted  ;  so  have  the 
archives  of  the  Royal  Society  (of  which  he 
was  first  President,  before  incorporation),  the 
Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh,  and  other 
likely  persons  and  places.  '  N.  &  Q.'  is  always 
a  court  of  final  appeal. 

2.  I  should  very  much  like  to  find  a  printed 
list  of  all  English   Catholic  colleges  on  the 
Continent,  able  to  confer  degrees,   between 
1645  and  1660,  but  do  not  know  of  any  book 
containing    such    addresses.     In    particular, 
colleges  controlled  by  the  Jesuits  are  intended. 

3.  Does  any  gatherer  of  obscure  data  know 
the  year  of  death  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Lloyd, 
once   a  famous  judge  on  the  South  Wales 
circuit  1    He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  siege 
of  Hereford,  1645,  and  was  again  among  the 
Royalists  captured  at  the  battle  of  St.  Fagan's, 
1648.    Nothing    further    is    known  of    him. 
Harvey's    translation    of  Mantuan,   1656,  is 
dedicated  to  him  ;  but,  of  course,  that  does 
not  prove  that  he  was  actually  living  when 
the  book  came  out,  as  much  time  commonly 
intervened    in     the    troubled    seventeenth 
century    between    the    dedication-date    and 
publication-date    of    the    same    book.      No 
menology  or  biographical  collection,  not  even 
WilKams's  l  Welsh  Judges,'  gives  the  date  of 
Sir  Marmaduke  Lloyd's  decease. 

4.  To  what  family  in  Shropshire  do  the 
records,  1640-50,  of  the  Court  of  the  Marches 
of  Wales   belong?    These  records  were  sold 
in  the  old  careless  days  now  happily  past, 
and  the  tradition,  vaguely  provoking,  seems 
to  be  that  they  passed  into  possession  of  some 
one  of  the  gentlemen  seated  in  North  Shrop- 
shire.   The  Hist.  MSS.  Commission  Reports 
give  no  light. 

5.  A  person  who  died  at  Albury,  Oxford- 
shire, in   1666,   having   made  a   will,   would 
have  that  will  probated  in  what  court? 

6  A  certain  person,  who  was  a  devout 
Churchman  in  lifelong  good  repute,  married 
his  deceased  wife's  sister,  circa  1655.  It  would 
seem  as  if  he  must  have  had  some  special 
licence  or  dispensation.  Whence  would  this 
have  been  issued  to  him— from  his  own 
diocesan,  or  from  the  Archiepiscopal  Court  ? 


The  entries  in  the  books  of  the  Faculty 
Office  are  unfortunately  missing  for  1655-6. 

7.  What  old  poet  (temp.  James  I.,  at  a 
guess),  writing  nis  compliments  to  another, 
congratulates  the  latter  on  having  established 
a  monopoly  over  a  certain  class  of  literary 
subjects,  and  ends  thus  : — 

And  who  make  thither  else,  rob  or  invade? 

G. 

57,  St.  John's  Road,  Oxford. 

IRISH  AND  SCOTCH  OLD  HOUSES.— Being 
interested  in  old  houses,  I  am  seeking  the 
owners  and  any  striking  detail  in  the  history 
of  the  following :  Luggala  Castle,  co.  Wicklow ; 
Kylemore  Castle  and  Clifden  Castle,  co.  Gal- 
way  (is  the  last  the  seat  of  Lord  Clifden  ?) ; 
Rowallan  Castle  and  Craufordland  Castle, 
both  near  Kilmarnock  ;  Gulzean  Castle  and 
Kilkerran  House,  co.  Ayr.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  details  given  in  the  usual '  Peerages.1 

H.  B.  R. 

CARRODUS  FAMILY.— I  shall  be  grateful  for 
any  information  relating  to  the  above  family, 
especially  during  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
respect  of  one  Jeremiah  Carrodus.  I  have  a 
note  of  his  marriage  in  1766  to  Elizabeth 
Moorby,  of  Empsay,  but  wish  to  trace  a 
probable  earlier  marriage. 

ARTHUR  GROVES. 

11,  Parkhurst  Road,  New  Southgate,  N. 

SAMUEL  CLARKE,  D.D. — Can  your  readers 
give  me  any  information  with  regard  to  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  who  was  rector  of  St.  Peter's, 
Northampton,  from  1608  to  1640,  when  he 
disappears  ?  He  was  employed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dr.  Sybthorpe  in  carrying  out  the 
Laudian  reforms  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
several  of  his  letters  are  preserved  in  the 
Public  Record  Office.  He  can  scarcely,  there- 
fore, be  identical  with  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  the 
"eminent  Puritan,"  referred  to  in  Foster's 
'  Alumni  Oxonienses.'  He  was  married  13 
September,  1635,  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
R.  M.  SERJEANTSON. 

St.  Sepulchre's,  Northampton. 

.  DE  TRAFFORD  ESTATES. — Where  could  I 
obtain  an  account  of  the  trials  with  regard 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  De  Trafford  estates 
in  1779  and  1824?  Any  information  on  this 
point  will  be  gladly  received.  R.  NADIN. 

Burton-on-Trent. 

ROUBILIAC'S  BUST  OF  POPE.— Could  any  of 
your  readers  kindly  inform  me  where  is  the 
bust  of  Pope  by  Roubiliac  ? 

GEORGE  G.  NAPIER. 

"On  !  THE  PILGRIMS  OF  ZiON." — I  shall  be 
very  grateful  if  any  reader  can  tell  me  where 
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I  shall  find  the  hymn  or  sacred  poem  from 
which  the  following  verse  is  taken.  It  was 
quoted  in  'The  Wages  of  Sin,'  by  Lucas 
Malet. 

Oh  !  the  pilgrims  of  Zion  are  a  blessed  band  : 

Shout  to  the  Lord  of  Glory  ! 
Like  waving  corn  in  a  fruitful  land 
In  ranks  round   the  great  White  Throne   they  '11 
stand  : 

Shout  to  the  Lord  of  Ghry  ! 

E.   M.   SOTHEBY. 

CROSSING  THE  LlNE.  (See  1st  S.  vi.  245; 
xi.  503.)— Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  when  the  custom  of  Father  Neptune 
boarding  a  ship  on  crossing  the  line,  with  the 
attendant  circumstances  of  shaving,  ducking, 
&c.,  was  first  introduced,  or  what  is  the 
earliest  mention  of  it  ?  M.  H. 

[The  question  was  asked  at  the  above  references, 
and  again  at  3rd  S.  xi.  177,  but  without  definite  re- 
sult. At  9th  S.  vii.  404,  however,  MB.  LYNN  sup- 
plied an  instance  of  the  custom  in  1795;  MR.  JEAKES 
at  9th  S.  viii.  19  carried  it  back  to  1768 ;  and  MR. 
GOUGH  at  p.  171  of  the  latter  volume  quoted  Esque- 
meling's  account  of  similar  ceremonies,  but  off  the 
coast  of  France,  c.  1666.] 

'  LES  PSAUMES  DE  BEZE.'-  Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  give  the  words  of  the  title- 
page  of  this  book,  which  was  practically  the 
service-book  of  the  early  Calvinists  ? 

The  copy  I  am  interested  about  is  dated 
1561,  and  though  complete  in  other  respects, 
with  the  Renaissance  marginal  borders,  wants 
the  title-page,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  supply 
it  in  MS.  if  possible.  This  copy  begins  with 
the  "  Privilege  du  Hoy."  W.  H.  W.  P. 

"  WARTH."— What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
word  ?  It  occurs  in  the  parcels  of  a  deed 
dated  14  February,  1767.  After  the  name  of 
a  field  are  the  words,  "  and  one  warth  adjoin- 
ing thereto." 

HELLIER  R.  H.  GOSSELIN-GEIMSHAWE. 
Errwood  Hall,  Buxton. 

[Qy.  local  rendering  of  garth  ?] 

_  MANOR  COURT  ROLLS.— I  am  compiling  a 
list  of  Court  Rolls,  and  should  be  much 
obliged  for  any  information  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  records  with  their  present 
place  of  deposit,  especially  where,  as  in  so 
many  instances,  they  have  strayed  far  from 
their  original  locality.  I  hope  to  print  the  list 
eventually  in  a  handy  form,  so  that  any  of 
the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  kindly  assisting  me 
will  be  greatly  forwarding  the  cause  of  anti- 
quarian research.  NATHANIEL  HONE. 
1,  Fielding  Road,  Bedford  Park,  W. 

RECTORS  OF  BISHOP- WE ARMOUTH,  co.  DUR- 
HAM.— I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  any  of 
your  correspondents  can  identify  or  supply 


any  information  relative  to  the  under-men- 
tioned rectors  of  Bishop- Wearmouth  :— 

Richard  de  Kirkham,  1252. 

John  do  Eston,  1341  (?). 

David  de  Woolour,  1366. 

Simon,  Titular  Cardinal  of  St.  Sixti,  1370. 

Thomas  de  Newby,  1372. 

Roger  de  Holme,  1390. 

John  de  Denham,  1399. 

Richard  de  Elvet,  1426. 

Thomas  Leys,  1431. 

George  Radcliffe,  1483. 

Richard  Wyatt,  1502. 

John  Johnson,  1632. 

Christian  Sherwood,  1643. 

William  Graves,  1654  (intruder). 
Direct  communication  preferred. 

H.  REGINALD  LEIGHTON. 
East  Boldon,  R.S.O.,  Durham. 

"BIRMINGHAM'S  DRESS."  — A  short  time 
since  appeared  the  following  extract  from 
the  Times  of  1802 :— 

"The  French  Consul  is  said  to  have  taken  his 
aim  at  the  character  ^f  the  Emperor  Charlemagne, 
ust  as  pur  English  doubles  and  Birmingham's  dress, 
after  his  Royal  Highness  or  his  Grace.  Alexander 
;ook  Achilles  in  the  same  manner  for  his  model,  and 
Heaven  knows  what  pretty  freaks  he  acted  in 
imitation  of  his  original. — Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  this  straining  after  a  parallel,  nor  does 
t  follow  that  the  Great  Man  of  one  age  would  even 
lave  been  distinguished  in  another.  The  Consul 
will  doubtless  content  himself  with  being  the  Hero 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  put  up  with  his 
Prefects  for  want  of  Paladins." 

I  have  asked  several  of  my  literary  friends 
n  Birmingham  if  they  can  throw  any  light 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  italics, 
Darticularly  the  words  "Birmingham's dress," 
)ut  they  cannot  do  so.  Can  any  of  your 
jorrespondents  ?  C.  T.  SAUNDERS. 

Birmingham. 

[Is  not  "  Birmingham"  used  above  as  a  synonym 
or  "  dandy  "?  And  is  not  the  last  word  meant  for 
'Paladins"?] 

IZAAK  WALTON.— Dean  Plumptre  in  his  'Life 
of  Thomas  Ken  '  (1890),  vol.  i.  p.  8,  says  that 
about  1651  Walton  "  left  London  and  settled 
n  his  cottage  near  the  river  Dove."  I  should 
)e  glad  to  know  if  there  is  any  evidence  that 
Walton  possessed  any  property  nearer  the 
river  Dove  than  the  land  close  to  Stafford  which 
purchased  of  Mr.  Walter  Noell,  and  which 
s  referred  to  in  his  will.  According  to  '  An 
Amateur  Angler's  Days  in  Dovedale'  (1884), 
jhere  is  "a  tradition  that  in  this  farmhouse 
now  the  well-known  "Izaak  Walton  "  Hotel] 
/he  great  piscator  himself  used  to  take  up  his 
bode  when  he  had  fished  down  the  dales  from 
Beresford  Hall  with  his  friend  Charles  Cotton." 
The  "Amateur  Angler's"  authority  for  this 
^radition,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a 
chatty  old  donkey-woman.  G.  F.  R.  B. 
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BODLEY  PEDIGREE.  —  Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  where  I  can  find  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley's  pedigree,  ancestors,  and  descen- 
dants ;  or  can  any  one  inform  me  how  Mary 
Bodley,  who  married  Robert  Reeves,  Esq.,  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
descended  from  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  ? 

(Mrs.)  P.  A.  F.  STEPHENSON. 

43,  Bryanston  Square,  W. 

[See  6th  S.  ii.  423  and  ante,  pp.  207,  277.] 

HEARSEY  FAMILY.— I  should  be  glad  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  estates  in  Cumber- 
land of  Theophilus  Hearsey,  who  was  attainted 
and  banished  for  taking  part  in  the  Jacobite 
rebellion  of  1746.  H. 

ST.  MARTIN'S  ABBEY,  COMPOSTELLA.  —  I 
shall  be  glad  to  learn  what  are  the  arms  of 
the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  at  Com- 
postella,  in  Galicia.  The  tinctures  are  par- 
ticularly required. 

DOM  WALTER  MACKEY. 

PRE-CONQUEST  EARLS  OF  DEVON  AND 
CORNWALL.— Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly 
refer  me  to  evidence  for  or  against  Risdon  s 
statements  that  Ordgarius  was  Duke  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  in  the  time  of  King 
Edgar  (p.  354)  and  that  his  son  Ordulf  was 
Duke  of  Devonshire — "that  great  Duke  of 
Devonshire  "  (p.  231)  1  If  Duke  of  Devon,  was 
he  also  Earl  of  Cornwall ;  or  did  he,  without 
the  title,  enjoy  the  estates  ?  (I  would  remark 
that  it  is  in  the  succession  of  the  estates 
pertaining  to  the  duchy  or  earldom  of  Corn- 
wall that  I  am  chiefly  interested.) 

Dugdale,  under  'Earls  of  Devon,'  while 
mentioning  that  Ordgar  had  a  son  Edulf  or 
Ordulf,  says  that  after  Ordgar  a  certain 
Norman  earl  called  Hugh  was  made  earl  of 
this  county  by  Queen  Ernma;  but  the  date 
against  this  on  the  margin  is  1003,  while 
Ordgar  died  971.  How  was  the  interval 
filled  ?  To  Hugh,  Dugdale  tells  us,  succeeded 
Ailmare,  who  was  also  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and 
to  him  Odo,  to  whom  Edward  the  Confessor 
gave  also  the  earldoms  of  Somerset  and 
Dorset.  Turning  to  'Earls  of  Kent,'  we 
read  that 

"Earl  Godwyn  had the  earldom  of  the  West 

Saxons,  as  it  seems  by  the  expression  of  Ingulphus, 
who  saith  [Is  this  to  be  found  in  the  Chronicles  of 
Croyland  ?]  that  upon  his  death  the  earldom  was 
given  to  his  son  Harold." 

Risdon,  too,  states  Godwin,  "according  to 
Lambert,"  to  have  been  Earl  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  Yet  Banks  constantly  refers  to  the 
Ordulf  by  whom  divers  Devon  and  Cornwall 
estates  are  recorded  in  Domesday  to  have 
been  held  tempore  Regis  Edwardi  as  "  Duke  of 
Devon,"  and  I  notice  that  many  of  these 


estates  passed,  after  the  Conquest,  to  Robert, 
first  Earl  of  Moretain  in  England,  who  was 
also  Earl  of  Cornwall. 

ETHEL  LEGA-WEEKES. 

TENNYSON'S  '!N  MEMORIAM,'  INTRODUC- 
TION, STANZA  III.— Is  the  argument  teleo- 
logical  or  moral1?  Is  it  (1)  "Thou  art  just, 
and  therefore,  since  Thou  hast  made  him 
think  himself  immortal,  Thou  wilt  grant  him 
immortality,"  or  (2)  "Thou  art  just,  and 
therefore,  since  justice  cannot  be  satisfied 
without  a  future  life,  he  thinks  he  was  not 
made  to  die  "  ? 

The  former  argument  (based  on  the  Aris- 
totelian thesis  ovStv  areAes  Trotet  rf  Averts)  is 
developed  by  Chalmers,  '  Bridgewater  Trea- 
tise,' vol.  ii.  p  28  ;  the  latter  (based  on  Kant) 
by  Liddon,  'Some  Elements  of  Religion,' 
tenth  edition,  p.  109. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

[The  second  view  seems  the  right  one,  and  is  that 
adopted  by  Prof  A.  C.  Bradley  in  his  '  Commentary 
on  "In  Memoriam.'"] 


INVERNESS  COAT  OF  ARMS. 

(9th  S.  x.  308.) 

I  HAPPEN  to  have  in  my  possession  a  copy 
of  the  petition  which  was  presented  to  the 
Lyon  three  years  ago  by  the  provost  and 
magistrates  of  Inverness.  The  following 
extracts  from  it  are  interesting  in  themselves 
as  showing  the  form  proper  to  such  peti- 
tions, and  serve  to  answer,  to  some  extent, 
ST.  SWITHIN'S  queries  : — 

"Unto  James  Balfour  Paul,  Esquire,  Lyon  King 
of  Arms,  the  petition  of  [&c.,  &c.]  humbly  sheweth, 

"  That  certain  ensigns  armorial  with  supporters 
were  borne  by  the  royal  burgh  of  Inverness  prior  to 
the  passing  by  the  Scots  Parliament  of  the  Act 
1672,  cap.  21. 

"  That  in  the  year  1680  the  town  council  of  the 
said  burgh  ordered  that  the  burgh  arms  should  be 
matriculated  in  terms  of  the  said  Act ;  but  that, 
from  some  cause  to  your  petitioners  unknown,  this 
matriculation  was  not  effected. 

"  That  the  oldest  known  seal  of  the  said  burgh, 
used  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  not  armorial,  but 
bore  on  the  obverse  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  and 
on  the  reverse  the  Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus  with 
lily,  crescent,  and  star  (Laing's  '  Scottish  Seals,' 
vol.  i.  No.  1167). 

"That  the  oldest  known  representation  of  a  coat 
of  arms  for  the  said  burgh  appears  on  a  wooden 
panel,  painted  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.,  and 
now  preserved  in  the  Town  Hall ;  which  bears  on  a 
shield :  Gules,  a  camel  statant  contourn£  or ;  sup- 
porters, two  elephants  rampant  proper ;  crest,  a 
cornucopia;  motto,  'Concordia  et  fidelitas.' 

"  That  in  the  year  1685  the  provost  and  magis- 
trates of  the  said  burgh  instructed  James  Smith, 
master  mason,  Edinburgh,  to  cut  in  stone  a  coat  of 
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arms  for  the  newly  built  bridge  across  the  river 
Ness,  to  shew  '  our  Saviour  on  the  cross  supportec 
by  a  dromedary  on  the  dexter  and  an  elephant  on 
the  sinister' ;  that  in  the  following  year,  1686,  this 
instruction  was  altered  to  'a  dromedary  for  the 
arms,  supported  by  two  elephants ' ;  but  that  the 
correction  was  intimated  too  late,  and  that  the  stone 
carved  by  Smith,  as  at  first  instructed,  has  formec 
the  model  for  recent  representations  of  the  arms. 

"  That,  nevertheless,  the  second  seal  of  the  saic 
burgh,  used  in  the  eighteenth  century,  shews  a 
camel  as  the  bearing  on  the  shield  (Laing's  '  Scot- 
tish Seals/  vol.  ii.  No.  1225). 

"  That  your  petitioners,  being  the  provost,  magis- 
trates, and  town  council  of  the  royal  burgh  oi 
Inverness,  are  desirous  to  have  ensigns  armorial 
with  supporters  in  an  appropriate  form,  matricu- 
lated in  your  lordship's  public  register  as  the  arms 
of  the  said  burgh,  with  such  precedence  as  your 
lordship  may  deem  proper. 

"  May  it  therefore  please  your  lordship,"  &c. 

In  accordance  with  his  usual  custom,  Lyon 
submitted  for  consideration  by  the  petitioners 
a  very  spirited  emblazonment  showing  the 
ancient,  and  in  Scottish  heraldry  unique, 
bearing  of  a  dromedary  with  two  elephants  as 
supporters.  But  the  burgh  fathers  would  have 
none  of  this,  and  demanded  the  perpetuation 
of  James  Smith's  blunder ;  and  hence  it 
comes  that  the  matriculation  of  arms,  dated 
9  February,  1900,  assigns  the  somewhat  trite 
bearings  ''  Gules,  our  Lord  upon  the  cross 
proper,"  with  a  dromedary  and  an  elephant 
as  dexter  and  sinister  supporters,  both  proper. 
The  animals  should,  of  course,  be  represented 
rampant ;  but  on  the  stone  carved  oy  Smith 
they  are  statant,  and  "support"  the  shield 
with  their  heads. 

Some  years  ago  I  tried  to  find  an  explana- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  these  Oriental 
animals,  whether  as  bearings  or  supporters, 
in  connexion  with  the  arms  of  Inverness  ; 
but  I  then  failed  to  discover  anything  defi- 
nite regarding  them,  save  that  the  traditional 
account  of  their  origin  will  not  bear  inves- 
tigation. The  late  Mr.  Charles  Fraser- 
Mackintosh,  LL.D.,  in  his  '  Invernessiana ' 
(1875),  p.  8,  says  :— 

"  It  is  recorded  by  Leslseus,  Bishop  of  Ross,  that 
'  Richard,  King  of  England,  furnished  an  expedition 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  demanded  from  William  [the 
Lion]  a  subsidy  of  ten  thousand  pounds  towards  the 
expedition.'  Part  of  this  was  contributed  by  Inver- 
ness, and  in  honourable  consequence  the  king 
granted  arms,  whereof  the  supporters  are  an 
elephant  and  a  camel,  to  denote  their  connection 
with  the  East,  with  our  Saviour  on  the  cross  in 
the  centre." 

As  to  the  grant  by  William  the  Lion  (1165- 
1214),  "I  must  have  been  told  the  story," 
wrote  Mr.  Fraser-Mackintosh  when  I  asked 
for  his  authority,  "  by  some  of  the  burgh 

fathers In  any  case,  it  is  a  pious  belief 

which  I  should  regret  were  it  overthrown," 


Unfortunately,  however,  this  pious  belief 
makes  too  violent  a  demand  on  our  credulity, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  the  use  of  supporters 
cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  connexion 
with  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland  they  appear 
(as  two  lions,  the  unicorns  being  introduced 
at  a  later  period)  for  the  first  time,  I  believe, 
on  a  seal  of  Margaret,  queen  of  David  II., 
A.D.  1372  (Laing's  'Scottish  Seals,'  vol.  ii. 
No.  8).  Indeed,  anything  of  the  nature  of  a 
shield  requiring  supporters  is  foreign  to  the 
earliest  stages  of  municipal  devices. 

Elephants  and  eamels  are  not  altogether 
unknown  as  supporters.  The  Lords  Oliphant 
had  two  elephants  proper  (an  instance  of 
canting  heraldry) ;  their  descendants,  Dundas 
of  Arniston  and  Dundas  of  Beech  wood,  retain 
an  elephant  as  sinister  supporter.  Among 
more  recent  grants  we  find  a  single  elephant 
occurring  as  one  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Earl  of  Powis  (dexjer,  argent),  the  Earl  of 
Caledon  (sinister,  argent),  Lord  Hampton 
(dexter,  or),  and  Pollok  of  Pollok  (dexter, 
proper).  Two  camels  proper  are  shown  in 
Workman's  MS.  as  the  supporters  of  Edmon- 
stone  of  that  ilk,  afterwards  of  Ednam  ;  and 
the  late  Sir  Kufus  Shaw  Donkin  had  a  camel 
as  sinister  supporter.  In  several  of  these 
examples  (notably  with  the  Earl  of  Powis, 
the  descendant  of  Olive)  it  is  evident  that 
the  intention  has  been  to  symbolize  an 
Oriental  connexion. 

It  is  thus  conceivable  that,  though  the 
Crusade  theory  must  be  abandoned,  the  In- 
verness supporters  may  testify  to  an  "  exten- 
sive trade  once  carried  on  between  the  port 
of  Inverness,  and  the  East"  (Laing,  vol.  ii. 
p.  217).  P.  J.  ANDERSON. 

University  Library,  Aberdeen. 

I  suppose  that  Vert,  a  crucifix  argent,  were 
bhe  arms  which  originally  figured  in  the 
heraldic  device  engraven  on  the  seal  of  this 
town.  The  supporters,  helm,  and  crest  are 

splendid  illustration  of  the  absurdities 
which  some  public  bodies  have  lately  been 
willing  to  pay  official  heralds  to  "grant." 
The  borough  of  Cowbridge  a  few  years  ago 
discarded  their  artistic  old  seal  and  paid  a 
arge  sum  to  the  Heralds'  College  for  confer- 
*ing  upon  them  authority  to  bear  a  pinch- 
Deck  "coat," with  helm  and  crest  all  complete. 
Cardiff  was  delicately  admonished  by  a  well- 
cnown  partisan  of  the  College  that  she  ought 
to  go  and  do  likewise  ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say 
she  still  keeps  to  the  De  Clare  arms,  which 
she  has  used  for  centuries.  It  does  not  suit 
the  official  heralds  to  remember  that  a  coat 
of  arms,  being  a  personal  distinction,  is  not 
x>rne  by  a  corporation.  A  body  corporate 
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may,  indeed,  and  often  does,  make  use  of  a 
seal  on  which  is  engraven  a  device  of  a  more 
or  less  heraldic  nature  (commonly  the  arms 
of  an  ancient  overlord),  but  it  does  not  bear 
them  as  a  coat  of  arms.,  A  number  of  persons 
incorporated  cannot  together  bear  one  heraldic 
achievement.  Even  the  members  of  one 
family  must  difference  from  the  head  of  the 
house.  It  is  irrational  to  regard  a  corpora- 
tion as  armigerous,  and  still  more  so  to  attri- 
bute to  it  the  right  to  use  a  helmet  and  crest. 
I  am  sorry  to  see  that  Abergavenny  has 
lately  abandoned  her  ancient  user  of  the 
Nevill  arms  and  got  a  brand-new  "  coat " 
from  the  heralds.  This  is  to  waste  public 
money  with  the  sole  result  of  obliterating 
ancient  landmarks  of  the  local  history.  Mr. 
Fox- Da  vies  has  done  good  service  in  de- 
nouncing unauthorized  coats  of  arms  ;  but 
he  does  as  much  harm  by  supporting  some 
equally  ridiculous  fabrications  of  the  Heralds' 
College.  JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 


"TRANCE"  (9th  S.  x.  326).-!  think  that 
trance  should  rather  be  trants.  I  take  it  to 
be  short  for  trantser.  The  base  trants-  occurs 
in  the  West  Flemish  trantselen  (De  Bo), 
formed  from  and  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
trantelen.  The  latter  is  M.Du.  trantelen  or 
tranten,  "  to  goe  lazely,  softly,  or  a  soft  pace" 
(Hexham).  Hexham  also  has  the  sb.  trant, 
"  a  march,  a  pace,  or  a  stepp,"  from  which  all 
the  verbs  are  derived. 

Halliwell  gives  "tranter,  a  carrier,"  as 
occurring  in  various  dialects  ;  see,  for  ex- 
ample, Hardy's  novels.  It  seems  likely  that 
a  tranter  was  so  called  because  he  walked  at 
a  very  sober  pace  beside  his  horse ;  hence  it 
meant  a  carrier  or  a  carman,  who  in  the  old 
times  often  walked  more  than  he  rode.  Then 
it  clearly  came  to  mean  any  rider  in  a  carrier's 
cart,  or  a  market-cart  of  any  kind.  The 
point  was  that  he  got  a  lift,  but  had  no  right 
to  expect  to  go  faster  than  the  horse  could 
walk.  I  have  been  a  trance  myself,  but  I  only 
"assisted  the  carman"  by  paying  for  the 
accommodation.  Trant  seems  to  be  a  variant 
of  tramp  (Franck).  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

''PEACE,  RETRENCHMENT,  AND  REFORM" 
(9th  S.  x.  348). —Much  the  same  question  was 
asked  and  answered  at  9th  S.  iii.  287,  334. 

C.  S.  WARD. 

"  FERT,  FERT,  FERT  "  (9th  S.  x.  345).— I  should 
like  to  ask  GENERAL  MAXWELL  two  ques- 
tions. (1)  What  ground  has  he  for  the 
opinion  that  the  name  commonly  spelt 
Amadeus  should  correctly  be  spelt  Amedeus  ? 
(2)  What  proof  can  he  bring  forward  in  sup- 


port of  his  assertion  that  the  form  Amadeus 
is  "destructive  of  the  significance  and  ety- 
mology of  the  name  "? 

I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Latin  Amadeus 
and  the  Italian  Amadeo  are  extensively  used 
as  forms  for  the  well-known  princely  and 
royal  name  of  the  house  of  Savoy  by  his- 
torians, except  by  those  who  write  in  French, 
who  of  course  use  the  form  Ame'dee.  I  have 
before  me  a  book,  4  Sabaudise  Respublica  et 
Historia,'  1634,  in  which  the  word  Amadeus  is 
constantly  occurring.  The  etymology  of  the 
name  is  very  doubtful.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
it  is  of  Latin  or  German  origin.  Some  think 
it  is  derived  from  Latin  Ama-  +  Deus, 
meaning  "  Whom  God  loves,"  others  that  it 
is  the  equivalent  of  an  O.H.G.  Hamadeo,  a 
form  found  as  early  as  the  eighth  century.  (See 
Forstemann,  '  Personennamen,'  s.v.  '  Ham  '). 

COMESTOR   OXONIENSIS. 

"  Fert "  in  the  arms  of  Savoy  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  3rd  S.  ix.  323,  401,  476  ;  x.  18,  453  ; 
xi.  81,  282  j  4th  S.  vi.  461  ;  vii.  22, 104  ;  xi.  328  ; 
5th  S.  ii.  315  ;  7th  S.  iii.  308,  378.  W.  C.  B. 

"THE  POLICY  OF  PIN-PRICKS "(9th  S.  iii. 46, 115, 
238  ;  x.  372).— The  phrase  "  coups  d'epingle  " 
was  not  invented  by  Alphonse  Daudet,  as 
your  correspondent  suggests,  or  by  any 
modern  writer.  It  is  a  classical  expression 
in  French.  It  was  used  by  a  writer  born 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before  Daudet, 
Jacques  Delille  (1738-1813),  the  Virgilian 
poet  who  was  protected  by  Voltaire.  In  his 
poem  '  La  Conversation  '  he  wrote  : — 
J'airue  a  rever,  mais  ne  veux  pas 
Qu'a  coups  d'epingle  on  me  reveille. 

There  are  probably  earlier  examples  of  its 
use.  J.  E.  C.  BODLEY. 

If  Napoleon  did  not  originate  this  meta- 
phor there  is  evidence  to  show  that  he  em- 
ployed it  in  describing  his  grievances.  Lady 
Malcolm,  in  '  A  Diary  of  St.  Helena,'  writes, 
under  date  19  June,  Bonaparte  said,  "It  was 
possible  to  live  under  the  regulations  estab- 
lished by  Sir  George  [Cockburn],  but  now 
we  are  tortured  to  death  by  pin  -  point 
wounds."  B.  D.  MOSELEY. 

In  1824  Scott  described  the  chase  of  a  hare 
by  terriers,  who  "  would  have  stuck  to  the 
chase  till  they  had  killed  the  hare,  which 
would  have  been  like  being  pricked  to  death 
with  pins"  (Lockhart,  'Life  of  Scott,' 1845, 
p.  517).  W.  C.  B. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  SEVENTY  -  SIXTH  SONNET 
(9th  S.  x.  125,  274).— MR.  STRONACH  deviates 
from  the  subject  of  this  note  :  perhaps  I  may 
be  allowed  to  follow  him  on  the  question  of 
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concealed  poets."    So  far  as  I  know,  Bacon's 
original  letter  does  not  exist,  and  our  primary 
authority  is  W.  Kowley's  edition  of 
"  Several  |  Letters  |  written  by  this  |  Honourable 
Authour,  |  to  |  Queen   Elizabeth,  |  King  lames,  | 
Divers  Lords,   |  and  others.  |  [Block  bearing  the 
motto  of  Cambridge   University,  &c.]    London    I 
Printed  by  F.  L.  for  William  Lee,  at  the  sign  of  I 
the  Turks-Head,  in  Fleetstreet,  1657." 
The  letter  is  printed  at  p   24,  and,  as  MR. 
STRONACH  states,  Bacon  therein  begs  Mr.  Davis 
"to  perform  to  me,  all  the  good  Offices,  which  the 
Vivacity  of  your  Wit,  can  suggest,  to  your  minde, 
to  be  performed  to  one,  with  whose  Affection,  you 
have  so  great  Sympathy ;  and  in  whose  Fortune, 
you  have  so  great  Interest.     So  desiring  you  to  be 
good,  to  concealed  Poets,  I  continue." 

It  is  notable  that  "  concealed  Poets,"  "  King," 
and  the  addressee's  name  at  the  head  of  the 
letter  are  the  only  words  in  italics.  Com- 
parison of  the  other  letters  of  the  same  period 
shows  that  these  are  full  of  italicized  words, 
in  Bacon's  usual  fashion. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  printer  could 
not  read  the  words,  and  accordingly  italicized 
them,  much  as  the  translators  of  the  Autho- 
rized Version  italicized  the  second  half  of 
1  John  ii.  23,  because  they  were  uncertain 
whether  or  not  they  were  making  a  mistake. 
If  the  original  letter  exists,  its  examination 
will  doubtless  supersede  these  speculations. 

Q.  V. 

Surely  the  meaning  of  Bacon's  phrase  is 
that,  as  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  procure  the  good  of  all  men. 
Bacon  signified  that  now,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  his  robes  of  office  were  a  despised 
garment.  "  I  procured  the  good  of  all  men, 
although  I  did  it  in  what  is  now,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  a  despised  weed."  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  any  dramatist  saying  that 
he  endeavoured  through  his  plays  "  to  pro- 
cure the  good  of  all  men."  The  lines  quoted 
by  MR.  STRONACH  from  Sonnets  ex.  and  cxi. 
do  not,  in  my  humble  judgment,  refer  to  the 
profession  of  playwright,  but  to  the  profession 
of  acting. 

I  have  gone  here  and  there 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view 

can  only  refer  to  the  work  of  an  actor,  in 
which  case  the  words  would  apply  more 
appropriately  to  Shakspere  than  to  Bacon. 
But  whatever  the  meaning  may  be,  what 
right  have  we  to  read  a  personal  application 
into  every  line  of  the  sonnets?  There  is  no 
other  writer  whose  work  we  submit  to  such 
treatment.  Why  should  we  do  ft' in  the  case 
of  Shakspere?  MR.  STRONACH  is  so  much 
more  reasonable  and  moderate  than  some  of 
his  fellow-Baconians  that  I  feel  sure  he  will 
not  object  to  my  asking  him  how  he  explains 


the  statement  of  Henry  Chettle,  "Divers  of 
quality  have  reported  his  [Shakspere's]  face- 
tious grace  in  writing  which  approves  his 
art."  Ben  Jonson,  too,  a  keen  observer  and 
man  of  the  world— what  of  him?  Was  he 
innocently  deceived  in  Shakspere,  or  did  he 
state  deliberate  untruths  when  he  wrote  of 
Shakspere  in  'Timber'?  Unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  Chettle,  Jonson,  Hemminge,  and 
Condell  had  some  real  reason  for  deceiving 
the  public,  their  testimony  cannot  be  shaken. 

W.  E.  WILSON. 
Hawick. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Bacon 
would  take  such  pains  to  conceal  his  author- 
ship of  the  plays  and  sonnets  commonly 
known  as  Shakespeare's,  and  then  go  out  of 
his  way  to  set  himself  forth  as  a  "  concealed 
poet  "1  And  to  whose  "  view  "  did  he  make 
himself  "a  motley  "  by  means  of  these  plays 
and  poems?  Certainly  riot  to  that  of  his 
contemporaries,  who  never  suspected  that  he 
had  anything  to  do'  with  them.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  writing 
of  either  plays  or  poems  in  the  sonnets  quoted. 
Shakespeare  is  speaking  of  his  experience  as 
a  strolling  player,  not  of  his  work  as  a  dra- 
matist : — 

'Tis  true  I  have  gone  here  and  there 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view ; 

and  even  so,  as  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  says,  is  only 
expressing  a  transient  feeling.  It  would,  I 
should  say,  be  difficult  to  name  any  one  in 
whose  mouth  the  language  of  Sonnet  cxi. 
would  be  less  appropriate  than  in  Bacon's. 
How  could  he  possibly  speak  of  his  name 
receiving  a  brand  from  his  profession  (;t  pub- 
lic means  ",  must  refer  to  something  openly 
professed) ;  and  how  could  a  man  of  such 
various  activities  think  of  himself  as  subdued 
to  any  one  of  the  things  he  worked  in,  par- 
ticularly to  one  which  must,  after  all,  have 
been  merely  the  amusement  of  his  idle  hours  ? 

C.  C.  B. 

BAKER  FAMILY  (9th  S.  x.  88,  232).— I  do  not 
see  how  the  Cecils  can  be  represented  by 
Lord  Salisbury.  In  1862  the  family  was 
represented  by  Mr.  William  Cecil,  a  law 
stationer  in  London.  He  descended  from  a 
brother  of  the  last  Cecil  of  Alterennis  (as 
their  father  called  it).  This  last  Cecil  had 
seven  daughters.  Mr.  William  Cecil  possessed 
some  of  the  old  Monmouthshire  property  of 
the  Cecils,  which  was  devised  to  the  younger 
children  by  Philip  Cecil,  who  died  in  1551. 
The  eldest  son  William  was  to  have  "  Alter- 
ennis." The  Salisburys  came  from  David, 
the  brother  of  the  above  Philip,  and  so  uncle 
of  the  ancestor  of  Mr.  William  Cecil  of  1862. 
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I  do  not  think  the  latter's  family  is  extinct. 
I  do  not  see  sufficient  evidence  of  a  Cambro- 
British  origin  for  the  Cecils.  It  seems  pro- 
bable it  was  a  fancy  of  Welsh  bards.  The 
most  probable  theory  seems  to  be  that  of 
'  The  Norman  People,'  a  book  of  very  great 
authority.  The  author  thinks  the  Cecils 
were  a  branch  of  the  Counts  of  Ciselle,  or 
Seyssel,  or  Cassel,  a  place  east  of  Bruges.  A 
family  of  the  name  still  exists  in  Flanders, 
and  bears  the  same  arms  as  Cecil.  The  in- 
escutcheons  bearing  the  lion  of  Flanders 
(with  tincture  altered)  suggest  a  connexion 
with  the  Counts  of  Flanders.  '  The  Norman 
People '  gives — 

Maurice  de  Ca8sel=j= 

mar.  1  Aug.,  1008. 


Hugh  de  Alost. 

Counts  of 
Kessel. 


J, 


Robert  de  Keselle, 

or  Cicella, 
accompanied 
Fitz-hamon. 


The  first  I  know  of  with  certainty  is  Sir 
James  Sitsilt.  who  was  killed  at  Wallingford 
4  Stephen.  He  is  so  called  in  Holinshed  in 
recording  the  suit  of  arms  in  1333  between 
Sir  Will.  Fakenhamand  Sir  John  Sitsilt,  when 
Sir  James  was  allowed  by  the  king  to  have 
borne  the  Cecil  arms  at  Wallingford. 

The  name  is  spelt  Seyceld  by  Richard  in 
1528,  Sicelt  by  Philip  in  1551,  Cyssell  by  David 
in  1541.  T.  W. 

Aston  Clinton. 

ANSELM,  ABBOT  OF  ST.  EDMUND'S  (9th  S.  x. 
328).— This  Anselm,  Abbot  of  St.  Saba  (1), 
Rome,  and  nephew  of  St.  Anselm,  accepted  the 
abbacy  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  his 
appointment  being  confirmed  in  1121.  He 
accompanied  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  Rome  two  years  later.  A  fair  was  granted 
to  him  for  the  monastery  by  Henry  I.,  in 
1135,  to  last  six  days  (three  days  before  the 
Feast  of  St.  James,  and  on  that  feast  and 
two  days  after).  He  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  London  in  1136,  but  another  vacancy  of 
two  years  occurred  before  his  successor 
(Ordingus)  was  appointed  to  St.  Edmund's 
abbatial  throne.  As  Anselm's  appointment 
to  the  see  of  London  was  not  confirmed,  he 
was  restored  to  the  abbacy  after  much  diffi- 
culty, and  he  held  it  till  3  Non.  January, 
1148,  when  Ordingus  was  re-elected. 

'ABBEYS  AROUND   LONDON.' 
Wimbledon. 

This  Anselm,  nephew  of  Abp.  Anselm,  is 
perhaps  better  known  as  Abbot  of  St.  Saba. 
He  was  the  bearer  of  the  pall  sent  by  Pope 
Paschal  II.  to  Ralph,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 1115.  Presently  he  became  Abbot  of 


St.  Edmund's  (Bury  St.  Edmunds)— "  the  first 
mitred  abbot  of  the  house,"  says  Dom  Gas- 
quet — where  his  grave  in  the  cloister  was 
long  marked  by  a  marble  effigy. 

C.  S.  WARD. 
Wootton  St.  Lawrence,  Basingstoke. 

LIGHTOWLER  SURNAME  (9th  S.  X.  326).— The 

family  of  Lightowlers  took  their  name  from 
a  place  on  the  Lancashire  side  of  Blackstone 
Edge.  In  a  charter  dated  9  Edward  I. 
(1280-1)  William  de  Lihtolres  granted  to  his 
son  Roger  land  in  Lihtolres,  in  Hundersfield 
(Rochdale).  The  name  often  occurs  in  deeds 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  Lightowlers  estate 
was  divided.  A  branch  of  the  family  lived 
at  Windybank  (not  far  from  Lightowlers) 
from  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
down  to  1628,  soon  after  which  the  name 
became  extinct  in  the  district,  but  a  branch 
was  settled  at  Brindle,  near  Chorley,  de- 
scendants of  which  are,  I  believe,  still  living. 
A  farmhouse  at  the  foot  of  Blackstone  Edge 
is  still  known  as  Lightowlers. 

HENEY  FISHWICK. 

Rochdale. 

Near  to  Rochdale,  in  Lancashire,  there  is 
an  old  house  called  "  Lightowlers,"  at  which 
I  spent  some  pleasant  evenings  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago.  The  name  is  derived  from 
alder -trees.  Halliwell  gives,  "Owler,  the 
alder-tree.  North."  W.  C.  B. 

I  have  made  acquaintance  with  this  name 
on  a  tombstone  in  York  Cemetery,  and  not 
very  long  ago  I  read  something  that  seemed 
to  shed  an  unexpected  light  on  the  meaning 
of  a  word  that  had  been  a  standing  puzzle 
to  me.  When  I  saw  in  your  pages  that  some- 
body else  would  be  sorry  to  make  a  guess  at 
it,  I  thought  that  I  could  help  him  ;  but  lo  ! 
"  the  thing  is  gone  from  me,"  and  I  cannot 
tell  whether  a  lightowler  be  a  moth  or  a 
smuggler  or  neither,  and  the  'English  Dialect 
Dictionary '  ignores  the  word  altogether. 
Bardsley's  'Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh 
Surnames '  derives  the  surname  from  Light- 
owlers, an  estate  in  the  parish  of  Stock  port. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

The  surname  Lightowler  is  quite  common 
in  Bradford  and  neighbourhood,  especially  in 
the  Low  Moor  and  Wyke  district.  In  1867 
W.  Morgan,  of  this  town,  issued  for  J.  Light- 
owler a  volume  of  verse,  pp.  100,  entitled 
'  A  Poem  ;  Songs,  Ballads,  and  Sonnets.' 

CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D. 

Bradford. 

THE  MAID  OF  ORLEANS  (9th  S.  x.  300).— 
MR.  HERBERT  B.  CLAYTON'S  interesting  com- 
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tnunication  induces  me  to  mention  that  in 
'  The  Story  of  Rouen,'  by  Theodore  Andrea 
Cook,  one  of  that  most  charming  series  of 
books  named  "Mediaeval  Towns,"  now  in 
course  of  publication  by  Messrs.  Dent  &  Co., 
will  be  found  the  latest  account  of  the  trial 
and  death  of  Jeanne  d'Arc.  She  was  burnt 
alive  and  her  ashes  cast  into  the  Seine.  The 
actual  death  sentence  pronounced  on  29  May, 
1431,  by  forty-two  judges  in  full  council,  ran 
as  follows  : — 

"Mandons que  vous  citiez  la  dite  Jeanne  £ 

comparaitre  en  personne  devant  nous  demain,  heure 
de  huit  heures  du  matin,  au  lieu  dit  Le  Vieux 
Marche",  pour  se  voir  par  nous  dSclaree  relapse, 
excommunie'e,  h6r6tique,  avec  1'intimation  k  lui 
faire  en  pareil  cas.  Donne"  en  la  Chapelle  du  Manoir 
archi^piscopal  de  Rouen,  le  mardi,  29  mai,  1'an 
du  Seigneur  1431,  apres  la  fe"te  de  la  Trinite"  de 
notre  Seigneur." 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me 
to  add  that  in  '  The  History  of  France,'  by  M. 
Guizot,  translated  by  Rooert  Black,  M.A. 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  1873),  at  p.  354,  vol.  ii., 
there  is  a  full-page  engraving  of  'Joan  in 
Prison,'  by  Alph.  de  Neuville.  The  Maid  of 
Orleans  is  represented  therein  as  tall  and 
very  handsome,  in  man's  attire,  and  her 
shapely  legs  in  irons.  Mr.  Cook  states  that 

"not  a  single  attempt  was  made  to  rescue  her  in 
Rouen  at  the  last,  not  a  solitary  effort  had  been 
made  before  to  save  her  by  the  French.  Judged  by 
the  Church,  and  appealing  for  fair  hearing,  Jeanne 
was  not  supported  in  her  trial  by  a  single  French 
ecclesiastic.  Not  a  single  reference  to  her  death 
occurs  on  subsequent  occasions,  when  the  Court  of 
France  had  official  opportunity  to  make  it." 

HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 

"THE"  AS  PART  OF  TITLE  (9th  S.  ix.  428: 
x.  13,  338).  —  The  genesis  of  this  slipshod 
writing,  which  has  culminated  in  the  atrocity 
of  "  editing  of  Sketch,"  was,  I  think,  the  drop- 
ping of  the  article  in  the  mention  of  yachts 
in  sporting  correspondence.  The  celebrated 
old  yacht  "The  Arrow"  became  "Arrow," 
&c.  In  the  last  two  or  three  years  it  has 
become  the  "correct  thing"  to  drop  the 
article  in  writing  of  the  doings  of  packs  of 
hounds.  We  read  now  of  "  Cottesmore " 
and  "Pytchley"  (Hounds).  Not  that  these 
sporting  scribes  are  generally  terse  in  their 
diction.  Shall  I  soon  be  invited  to  lunch  at 
"  Criterion  "  ?  H.  P.  L. 

"WHAT  HAS  POSTERITY  DONE  FOR  us? ""(9th 
S.  x.  309.  >— I  quote  the  following  from  Mr. 
C.  Litton  Falkiner's  '  Studies  in  Irish  History 
and  Biography,'  published  at  the  beginning 
of  the  current  year  : — 

"  Ministers often  found  Sir  Boyle  Roche's  bull 

a  better  answer  to  a  troublesome  opposition  than 
any  which  the  front  bench  could  offer.  Who  could 


pursue  further  the  prosaic  and  utilitarian  argument 
that  a  grant  from  the  Exchequer  would  operate 
unjustly  on  the  taxpayers  of  a  future  generation  in 
the  face  of  Sir  Boyle's  triumphant  interrogative, 
'  Why  should  we  put  ourselves  out  of  our  way  to  do 
anything  for  posterity;  for  what  has  posterity  done 
for  us? "—P.  234. 

No  date  is  given  for  this  utterance,  but  it 
seems  to  have  occurred  during  Grattan's 
Parliament.  Trumbull  wrote  part  of  his 
satirical  poem  in  1774,  and  completed  it  in 
1782.  F.  ADAMS. 

In  the  days  of  my  childhood  (more  than 
half  a  century  ago)  this  was  attributed  to  a 
famous  wit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
answering  the  argument  of  the  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  favour  of  a  pro- 
posed large  reduction  of  the  National  Debt — 
that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 
"  D—  posterity  what  has  posterity  done  for 
us  ? "  were  the  words  that  tingled  in  my  ears. 
I  did  not  know  till  I  read  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  that 
Trumbull  had  fathead  it. 

J.  TREEVE  EDGCOME. 

Inner  Temple. 

In  a  letter  of  Gray  to  Dr.  Wharton,  dated 
8  March,  1758,  we  find  the  following  :  "As  to 
posterity,  I  may  ask  (with  somebody  whom 
I  have  forgot),  what  has  it  ever  done  to  oblige 
me  ?  "  The  italics  are  mine  ;  Gray  is  humor- 
ously disclaiming  the  pretence  of  writing 
what  will  live.  I  fancy  that  Sir  Boyle  Roche 
has  been  credited  with  the  bull,  but  if  he 
uttered  it,  it  can  hardly  have  been  original, 
unless  by  pure  coincidence,  as  he  was  not 
born  till  1743,  and  would  thus  be  only  fifteen 
at  the  time  of  Gray's  letter.  Perhaps  the 
"  somebody  "jGray  refers  to  was  Mrs.  Montagu 
(1742),  if  the'reference  to  her,  which  I  do  not 
find  in  any  edition  of  Bartlett,  is  correct.  It 
could  not  be  Trumbull,  the  date  of  whose 
birth  is  1750.  C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 

Bath. 

"CARANT"  OR  "CORANT"  (9th  S.  x.  328).— 
It  is  certainly  the  same  as  courante,  "  a  run- 
ning or  careering  about,"  given  in  the  '  H.E.D.' 
as  a  variant  of  coranto.  The  '  H.E.D.'  is  not 
the  sole  book  of  reference  for  dialect  words  ; 
in  fact,  they  are  more  fully  treated  in  the 
'E.D.D.,'  which  should  be  consulted.  The 
word  is  given  in  the  'English  Dialect  Dic- 
tionary,' s.v.  '  Courant,'  both  as  substantive 
and  as  verb.  It  occurs  in  eight  dialects,  has 
eight  meanings,  and  is  illustrated  by  at  least 
sixteen  quotations.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

Halliwell,  in  his  'Dictionary  of  Archaic 
and  Provincial  Words,'  describes  the  latter 
as  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  to  mean  "run- 
ning." Charles  Kingsley,  in  his  '  Westward 
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Ho  ! '  chap,  xxx.,  adopts  the  former  mode  of 
spelling,  but  uses  it  in  the  same  sense :  "  If 
everybody's  caranting  about  to  once, each  after 
his  own  men,  nobody  'il  find  nothing  in  such 
a  scrimmage  as  that."  .This  places  it  in  the 
Devonshire  dialect. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

Has  this  word  any  connexion  with  the 
word  "  Courant,"  the  name  (so  pronounced) 
of  the  oldest  Chester  newspaper  ? 

T.  CANN  HUGHES. 

Lancaster. 

"BEER":  "BuR"  (9th  S.  x.  328).  — If  the 
Devonshire  people  pronounce  the  A.-S.  bur 
as  "  bower,"  as  they  certainly  seem  to  do  in 
the  word  bowerly,  this  is  not  only  not  par- 
ticularly like  beer,  but  a  long  way  off  from 
it.  It  is  even  less  likely  that  the  word  is 
Cornish. 

In  Kemble's  '  Charters,'  vol.  vi.  181,  we  find 
"on  Suthbeara  suGweardne."  If  this  refers 
to  a  Soutkbeer,  it  would  seem  as  if  beam  is  for 
bearo  or  beam,  the  ace.  sing,  of  the  masc.  sb. 
bearu,  a  grove  or  wood.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  woods  were  even  more  plentiful  than 
cottages  in  early  Devon.  But  this  is  only  a 
guess. 

I  am  sure  we  should  all  be  delighted  to 
receive  any  reference  to  any  reasonable  book 
on  place-names  ;  but  I  fear  that  there  is  none 
to  be  had.  I  nave  carefully  read  the  "  new 
edition,"  dated  1872,  of  'Traces  of  History 
in  the  Names  of  Places,'  by  Flavell  Edmunds. 
It  concludes  with  eight  pages  of  laudatory 
extracts  from  reviews,  and  it  tells  us  that  the 
Rut-  in  Rutland  is  English,  "from  rot,  red." 
A  writer  who  imagines  that  rot  is  our  old 
spelling  of  red  does  not  inspire  confidence. 
WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

OLD  PEWTER-MARKS  (9th  S.  x.  328).— Miss 
MABEL  GOOD  will  find  an  interesting  article, 
entitled  'Some  Notes  on  Pewter  and  the 
Pewterer's  Craft,'  by  L.  Ingleby  Wood,  in  the 
number  of  the  Connoisseur  for  last  March. 
There  is  a  pewter  basin  for  the  font  in  Wel- 
lington Church,  Sussex.  Two  pewter  plates 
were  recently  found  in  excavations  near  Guy's 
Hospital,  and  exhibited  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  by  Mr.  Charles  Hercules  Read  on 
15  March,  1900.  The  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart, 
M.A.,  read  a  paper  before  the  same  Society 
on  25  November,  1897,  on  a  series  of  pewter 
vessels  found  at  Appleshaw,  Hants,  and  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  I  have  an  old 
pewter  tankard ,  with  a  mark  which  may  be 
described  as  follows :  a  crown  between 
three  stars  and  the  initials  W.  R.  Per- 
haps MR.  HOPE  can  say  who  the  pewterer 


was.    It  belonged  to  my  grandfather,  Robert 
Hughes,  of  Chester,  and  has  his  initials. 

T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 

The  best  papers  on  these  were  in  the 
Exchange  and  Mart  a  few  years  ago. 

E.  E.  COPE. 
13c,  Hyde  Park  Mansions,  W. 

OLDEST  WOODEN  CHURCH  AND  UNIVERSITY 
(9th  S.  x.  245).— The  old  church  at  Borgund  is 
under  the  shadow  of  a  hill  known  as  Vind- 
hellen.  It  is  not  used  for  divine  service,  but 
preserved  by  the  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Christiania.  Although  ascribed  to  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  my  own 
judgment  comparatively  little  of  the  original 
wood  remains.  Fortun  Church  claims  to 
belong  to  about  the  same  date.  I  formed 
one  of  a  very  pleasant  party  at  Bergen  who 
drove  out  to  Fjosanger  to  see  it  a  few 
summers  ago.  Originally  erected  at  Fortun, 
it  had  the  mis-"  fortun'  "  to  be  purchased  some 
years  since  by  Mr.  Gade,  the  American  consul 
at  Bergen  He  removed  it  and  re-erected 
it  in  his  own  grounds.  It  is  built  entirely 
of  pine,  and  is  reputed  to  date  from  1150. 
But  as  an  actual  example  of  early  wood- 
work it  possesses  scant  interest.  Little,  if 
anything,  of  the  actual  edifice  remains.  The 
triple  tiers  of  roof  and  the  covered  arcading 
surrounding  the  building  lay  no  claim  what- 
ever to  antiquity.  Only  the  two  doors  and 
some  panelling  seem  to  be  mediaeval  work. 
Both  the  former  are  got  out  of  single  planks 
—remarkably  fine  ones — about  three  feet  in 
width.  This  is  wider  than  any  planks  can 
be  obtained  nowadays,  even  from  Hamar 
(seventy-eight  miles  north  of  Christiania), 
where  the  noblest  pines  in  Europe  grow. 
The  major  part  of  the  quaint  edifice  does  not 
seem  to  be  anything  like  so  old  as  myself. 
Much  is  quite  new,  daubed  over  with  a  sticky, 
treacle-like  varnish.  Stephens's  brown  stain 
is  also  greatly  in  evidence.  HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

The  St.  James's  Gazette,  according  to  URLLAD, 
names  El  Azhar,  founded  in  975,  as  the  oldest 
university  in  the  world.  Is  this  a  recognized 
fact  ?  The  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  ninth 
edition,  and  '  Chainbers's  Encyclopedia,'  new 
edition,  1895,  state  that  the  University  of 
Salerno  was  founded  in  the  ninth  century. 
CUTHBERT  E.  A.  CLAYTON. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

CECIL  RHODES'S  ANCESTORS  (9th  S.  ix.  325, 
436,  517  ;  x.  294).— A  very  full  account  of  Mr. 
Rhodes's  family  is  given  in  St.  Pancras  Notes 
and  Queries,  part  i.  pp.  1,  4,  9,  of  which  the 
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most  valuable  portion  is  due  to  the  research 
of  R.  B.  P.,  whose  initials  are  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q  '  A  summary  of 
these  papers,  together  with  a  view  of  the 
Rhodes  tomb  in  old  St.  Pancras  Churchyard 
(on  which  the  names  of  Cecil  John  Rhodes 
and  his  eldest  brother  Herbert  have  recently 
been  inscribed),  was  given  in  the  London 
Argus  for  28  March,  and  ^  a  copy  of  the 
inscriptions  on  the  tomb  in  the  issue  of  that 
paper  for  4  April.  W.  F.  PEIDEAUX. 

"  IN  PETTO  "  (9th  S.  viii.  443  ;  ix.  58,  151).— 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  words,  which 
appear  to  be  used  by  English  and  French 
writers,  are  Italian,  but  the  expression  is 
certainly  not  in  common  use  among  Italians. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  occurs  in  some 
old  Italian  authors,  but,  so  far  as  the  pre- 
sent age  is  concerned,  its  use  would  be 
considered  as  an  affected  manner  of  speech. 
Preference  would  be  given  to,  the  Latin 
form  "in  pectore."  With  a  meaning  quite 
distinct  from  that  suggested  in  the  above 
references,  in  Naples  the  phrase  "  in  petto " 
is  used  instead  of  "  a  petto " ;  for  example, 
"In  petto  a  me  egli  sta  bene,"  instead  of 
"A  mio  confronto "— or  "A  petto  a  me"- 
"egli  sta  bene"  ("In  comparison  with  me  he 
is  quite  well").  This  use,  however,  is  pro- 
vincial and  erroneous.  A  cardinal  nominated, 
but  not  yet  appointed,  is  said  to  be  "in 
petto."  C.  G. 

MOMMSEN  AND  BRUTUS  (9th  S.  x.  303).— ME. 
W.  T.  LYNN'S  translation  of  consules  as 
"  together-leapers  "  is  quite  new  to  me,  and  I 
daresay  to  other  scholars.  I  have  always 
taken  the  word  to  mean  "  together-sitters," 
and  have  supposed  Ital.  solium,  a  seat,  is 
connected  with  the  last  syllable  of  consul. 

C.  T.  M. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  NOSE  (9th  S.  ix.  445  ; 
x.  34,  236,  315,  391).— I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  example  given  by  my  friend  MR.  NEVILL 
in  support  of  the  persistence  of  the  Somerset 
type  of  nose  from  mediaeval  times— namely, 
the  effigy  of  Cardinal  Beaufort— is  not  of 
ancient  authority.  The  stone  effigy  at  Win- 
chester was  repaired  and  repainted  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  the  tradition  being  that 
the  nose  was  then  copied  from  that  of  a 
member  of  the  Somerset  family.  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  effigy  of  so  distinguished  a 
personage  was  originally  a  portrait,  as  nearly 
as  could  be  obtained,  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  existing  nose— which  appears  to  be 
in  plaster— is  of  the  time  and  of  the  character 
ascribed  by  tradition.  But  experience  tells 
me  that  additions  in  plaster  to  stone  or 


alabaster  effigies  are  very  far  from  being  of  a 
permanent  character.  In  or  about  the  year 
1820  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  had  considerable 
repairs  made  to  the  chapel,  which  had  fallen 
into  a  ruinous  state.  It  would  seem  to  be 
more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
later  time  that  the  nose  of  the  modern 
Somerset  type  was  then  fashioned  upon  the 
effigy  as  we  now  see  it. 

ALBERT  HARTSHORNE. 

LE  BRUN  (9th  S.  x.  347).— Burke's  '  General 
Armory  '  has  the  .folio  wing  reference  : — 

"  Brune  (Essex  and  Dorsetshire  ;  descended  from 
Sir  William  Le  Brune,.  Knt.,  Chamberlain  to  Edward 
1.  The  co-heirs  of  Sir  Henry  Brune,  head  of  the 
family  temp.  Henry  IV.,  were  Alice,  m.  first  to 
Robert  Harleston,  and  secondly  to  Sir  John 
Heveningham,  Knt.  ;  and  Eliza,  m.  first  to  Thomas 
Tirrel,  of  Herons,  Esq.,  secondly  to  Sir  William 
Brandon,  Knt.,  and  thirdly  to  William  Mallory,  Esq. 
The  Brunes  of  Plumber,  co.  Dorset,  were  a  younger 
branch  of  the  same  family  ;  the  heiress  Betty  m. 
Neville  Morton  Pleydell,  Esq.,  and  had  a  dau. 
Jenny,  wife  of  Humphrey  Prideaux,  of  Place,  Esq., 
and  mother  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  'Prideaux- 
Brune,  of  Place).  Arms,  Quarterly,  first  and  fourth, 
az.,  a  cross  moline  or;  second  and  third,  lozengy 
gules  and  ermine." 

J.  R.   NUTTALL. 

Lancaster. 

"  TEENS  "  (9th  S.  x.  329).— A  similar  question 
appeared  in  2nd  S.  iv.  308,  and  the  reply  given 
was  that  "miss  in  her  teens"  was  when  she 
had  completed  her  twelfth  year,  and  will  end 
them  with  her  nineteenth.  Annandale,  in  his 
'Imperial  Dictionary,'  also  confirms  our 
Editor's  opinion.  But  it  appears  to  have 
applied  to  both  sexes,  for  George  Granville, 
Viscount  Lansdowne,  poet,  &c.,  1667—1735, 
wrote  : — 

Our  author  would  excuse  these  youthful  scenes 
Begotten  at  his  entrance  in  his  teens  ; 
Some  childish  fancies  may  approve  the  toy, 
Some  like  the  muse  the  more  for  being  a  boy. 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 

In  the  same  issue  as  this  query  appears 
two  well-known  correspondents  of  'N.  &  Q.' 
use  the  term  "teens"  in  their  contributions 
(see  pp.  329,  331).  It  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  which  side  of  the  argument  they  favour, 
for  I  presume  girls  do  not  enter  their  "  teens  " 
at  an  earlier  age  than  boys. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

"  These  years  begin  with  thirteen  and  end 
with  nineteen  "  ('Century  Dictionary'). 

HASTINGS  SHADDICK. 
The  Athenaeum,  Barnstaple. 

CROOKED  USAGE,  CHELSEA  (9th  S.  x.  147, 
253).— Not  having  seen  any  answer  to  MR. 
HARLAND-OXLEY'S  further  inquiries  as  to  the 
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origin  of  the  place-name  Crooked  Usage,  I 
should  like  to  tell  him  that  in  the  April 
number  of  the  London  County  Council  Staff 
Gazette  he  will  find  a  note  calling  attention 
to  this  thoroughfare.  It  is  suggested  that  in 
the  early  agricultural  days  of  Chelsea  the 
street  or  passage  now  called  Crooked  Usage 
was  the  site  of  some  allotments,  and  that  the 
different  plots  were  separated  from  each 
other  by  strips  of  unturned  grass.  These 
strips,  tracks,  or  "usages"  were  generally 
quite  straight,  but  the  writer  suggests  that 
one  might  have  been  crooked,  and  was  known 
by  the  name  of  "  the  crooked  usage,"  a  name 
that  was  ultimately  given  to  a  passage  built 
on  or  near  its  site.  AUGUSTA  NASH. 

60,  Elm  Park  Gardens,  Chelsea. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

The  Complete  Works  of  John  Oower.  Edited  from 
the  Manuscripts  by  G.  U.  Macaulay,  M.A. — The 
Latin  Works.  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 
WITH  the  appearance  of  the  fourth  volume,  con- 
taining the  Latin  poems,  Mr.  Macaulay's  important 
task  of  supplying  a  critical  edition  of  Gower  is 
accomplished.  We  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
successive  volumes  as  they  have  seen  the  light, 
and  have  now  only  to  congratulate  the  editor  upon 
the  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  a  work  which 
ranks  with  Prof.  Skeat  s  edition  of  Chaucer,  and  is 
in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the 
Clarendon  Press,  which,  in  respect  of  scholarly 
effort,  stands  now  foremost,  if  not  alone.  Witn 
the  concluding  volume  is  given  the  life  of  Gower. 
Materials  for  this  are  far  from  abundant,  and  Mr. 
Macaulay's  chief  claim  is  to  have  disproved  many 
assumptions  of  his  predecessors.  The  assertion  of 
Caxton  that  Gower  was  born  in  Wales  is  held  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  name  of  the  "land 
of  Gower"  in  that  principality.  Little  credit  is 
assigned  to  the  efforts  to  link  the  poet  with  the  well- 
known  family  of  Gowers  of  Stytenham,  in  York- 
shire, the  arms  of  which  family  are  quite  different 
from  those  of  the  poet  as  seen  on  his  monument. 
Most  that  has  been  said  about  Gower  is,  in  fact, 
guesswork.  "  Definite  and  positive  "  evidence  proves 
that  he  was  of  a  Kentish  family,  his  arms  being 
identical  with  those  of  Sir  Robert  Gower,  who  had 
a  tomb  in  Brabourne  Churc^,  Kent.  Other  evi- 
dence, both  internal  and  external,  is  provided  to 
support  this  connexion.  The  supposition  that 
the  poet  was  the  same  John  Gower  shown  by  a 
commission  40  Edward  III.  to  have  been  engaged 
in  some  shady — not  to  say  infamous — transactions 
may  not  be  assumed.  Gratifying  as  it  would  be 
to  have  further  light  upon  Gower,  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  extreme  importance.  His  monument  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Overies  is  enough  to  establish 
that  he  was  of  social  position,  and  his  liberality  to 
the  monastery  of  the  Marian  canons  is  acknow- 
ledged. 

The  Latin  poems,  though  not  without  value,  are 
naturally  of  less  interest  than  those  in  English  and 
French.  Principal  among  them  is  the  'Vox  Cla- 
mantis,'  the  longest  and  the  most  ambitious.  It 


contains  10,265  lines,  and  is  written  in  elegiac  verse, 
"  more  or  less  after  the  manner  of  Ovid."  In  the 
first  of  the  seven  books  into  which  it  is  divided  an 
account  is  given  of  the  peasant  rising,  by  which  the 
author  was  greatly  impressed.  Mr.  Macaulay  is 
disposed  to  accept  this  account,  important  as  it  is, 
as  possibly  an  afterthought  or  an  insertion.  Like 
innumerable  books  of  the  time,  the  work  takes  the 
shape  of  a  vision.  What  is  very  remarkable  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  author  borrows,  not  only  from 
Ovid,  with  whom  he  has  great  familiarity,  but  from 
mediaeval  works  such  as  Alexander  Neckam's  '  De 
Vita  Monachorum,'  from  the  '  Speculum  Stultorum,' 
and  from  the  '  Pantheon,'  not  only  lines  and 
couplets,  but  passages  of  ten  or  twenty  lines  being 
taken.  Most  of  the  lines  for  which  he  has  obtained 
credit  are  plagiarisms.  Gower  writes  in  Latin  with 
"great  facility  and  tolerable  correctness."  In  his 
Latin  works,  as  in  the  English,  he  remains  the 
"  moral  Gower."  He  is  specially  severe  upon  "  Pre- 
latis  illis  qui  carnalia  appetentes  ultra  modum  deli- 
cate vivunt"  and  upon  the  monks  and  clergy.  Did 
not  other  things  disprove  the  supposition,  we  might 
suppose  him  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  teachings 
of  Wicliff.  The  knights  with  whom  also  he  deals  are 
urged  to  shun  the  weakening  influences  of  love,  and 
the  citizen  is  warned  of  the  mischief  wrought  by 
the  tongue.  We  may  not  enter  further  upon  this 
poem  nor  deal  with  the  others.  For  the  light 
which,  in  common  with  Gower's  other  works,  they 
cast  upon  the  condition  of  England  in  the  days  of 
Richard  II.  these  writings  will  always  have  value. 
The  bibliographical  information  supplied  is  inter- 
esting and  ample.  An  index  to  the  notes  adds  to 
their  value.  A  glossary  of  words  unclassical  in 
form  and  usage  is  also  supplied. 

The  Red-Paper  Boole  of  Colchester.  Transcribed 
and  translated  by  W.  Gurney  Benham.  (Col- 
chester, Essex  County  Standard,  Office.) 
THE  annals  of  no  Eastern  town  are  of  greater 
interest  than  those  of  Colchester.  As  Swift  said  of 
Pomfret,  "  'Tis  in  all  our  histories."  They  begin  in 
the  dream-world  of  mythology,  and  may  be  said  to  end 
as  a  Greek  tragedy  with  the  stern  justice  or  murder 
— call  it  which  you  will — that  followed  after  Fair- 
fax's memorable  siege.  Colchester  is,  moreover, 
fortunate  in  possessing  a  large  series  of  records, 
many  of  which  go  back  to  early  times.  In  former 
days  they  were  much  neglected,  but  the  authorities 
of  Colchester  woke  up  earlier  than  those  of  many 
other  places  to  the  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the 
treasures  they  possessed.  In  1865  the  Town  Council 
employed  a  gentleman,  in  every  way  competent  for 
the  work,  to  arrange  and  report  on  their  posses- 
sions, and  since  that  time,  we  understand,  no  small 
sum  has  been  spent  in  arranging  their  papers  in 
proper  order,  ana  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  pre- 
serve them  from  further  decay.  This  work  has.  we 
believe,  been  accomplished,  and  the  members  of  the 
Corporation  now  propose  to  print  in  full  or  in  a 
condensed  form  many  of  the  interesting  records  of 
which  they  are  the  custodians. 

'  The  Red-Paper  Book  '  has  been  the  volume  first 
taken  in  hand.  It  is  a  book  containing  miscellaneous 
entries  varying  much  in  importance,  but  every  one 
of  them  well  deserving  publication.  All  the  docu- 
ments are  given  in  English,  though  some  are  in 
a  condensed  form.  The  more  important  are  also 
printed  in  their  original  language.  We  have  tested 
the  translations  wherever  an  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  us,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  add  that  we 
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have  found  them  accurate.  Mr.  Benham,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  gives  very  little  in  the  way  of  note 
or  commentary.  We  do  not  doubt  that  his  opinion 
is  that  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  all  who  are 
trusted  with  the  editorship  of  valuable  manuscripts 
to  have  them  preserved  and  made  accessible  in  type 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  for  the  present  the 
time  and  space  devoted  to  elucidations  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  hindrance  to  this  laudable  object. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  so  much  interest- 
ing matter  that  it  is  not  easy  to  select  those 
things  to  which  it  is  the  mostv;mportant  to  draw 
attention.  There  is  one  entry,  however,  con- 
cerning which  no  doubt  whatever  can  exist.  It  has 
only  dawned  upon  our  legislators  in  quite  recent 
times  that  what  is  called  the  truck  system  is  sure 
to  degenerate  into  fraud  upon  the  workmen.  The 
authorities  of  Colchester — though  they  had  never 
heard  of  political  economy,  sociology,  or  any  of  the 
fine  words  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  disguise 
commonplace  ideas — were  beforehand  with  our  law- 
makers by  upwards  of  four  hundred  years,  for  in 
1411  we  find  a  decree  that  "no  weaver  shall  be 
compelled  to  take  any  merchandise  or  victuals  for 
his  wages  against  his  will,  but  only  in  gold  or 
silver."  The  bailiffs  of  the  borough  had  power  to 
enforce  this  order  without  a  day's  delay,  as  in  a 
court  of  piepowder. 

Few  accounts  of  trial  by  wager  of  battle  have 
come  down  to  us.  There  is  one  here  of  the  year 
1375  which  reads  like  a  condensed  version  of  a 
scene  in  some  old  romance.  Sir  John  Cavendish, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  who  was  mur- 
dered by  Wat  Tyler's  followers  some  six  years 
afterwards,  was  sitting  along  with  other  associates 
at  an  assize  held  at  Colchester  on  25  July  when  a 
certain  John  Huberd  was  brought  before  him,  who' 
had  accused  John  Bock  en  ham  of  various  robberies 
and  murders  "by  them  jointly  committed."  John 
Bockenham  denies  the  charges,  and  there  and  then 
challenges  Huberd  to  battle.  Whereupon  the  jus- 
tices order  the  duel  to  take  place  on  the  very  next 
day,  and  the  sheriff  of  Essex  forthwith  to  prepare 
the  clothing  and  arms  such  as  were  accustomed  to  be 
used  in  England  on  these  occasions,  and  the  prisoners 
to  be  safely  kept  until  the  time  of  meeting.  The 
duel  took  place,  &s  provided,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  castle  oefore  the  justices  in  person,  who,  we 
may  be  sure,  were  clad  in  their  gorgeous  official 
robes,  and  accompanied  by  their  underlings  in  the 
various  dresses  indicative  of  their  several  positions 
in  the  legal  and  social  hierarchies.  A  fence  or  ring 
was,  no  doubt,  made,  and  we  may  well  imagine  the 
crowd  of  townspeople — men,  women,  and  children — 
eager  to  see  a  real  battle  conducted  under  the 
solemn  sanction  of  the  law.  The  coats  of  the  two 
chief  actors  were  made  of  leather  and  their  staves 
pointed  with  horn.  Each  man  had  also  a  target  in 
his  hand.  Silence  being  proclaimed,  the  fight  began. 
At  length  the  approver,  John  Huberd,  was  vic- 
torious. John  Bockenham  owned  himself  overcome 
by  vociferating  "  Criaunt,  criaunt ! "  He  was  there- 
upon hanged  promptly,  while  the  victor  was  led 
back  to  the  castle.  What  happened  to  him  after- 
wards is  wrapped  in  darkness.  Was  he  feasted  as 
a  hero,  or  did  he  receive  punishment  for  the  crimes 
in  which  he  had  participated  according  to  his  own 
confession  ? 

A  series  of  trade  regulations  of  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.  contains  some  entries  highly  curious 
as  showing  how  carefully  the  interests  of  the  people 
were  safeguarded.  Millers,  for  example,  were  not 


permitted  to  keep  pigs,  geese,  or  ducks,  "nor  no 
maner  pultre  but  iij  hennes  and  a  cokke,"  under  a 
penalty  of  3s.  id.  If  they  violated  this  order  more 
than  twice  they  were  to  stand  in  the  pillory. 

Men  quarrelled  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  fiercely 
as  they  do  now,  and  sometimes  took  even  stranger 
methods  of  avenging  themselves.  The  monks  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  John  were  never  on  good  terms  with 
the  men  of  the  town.  On  one  occasion  the  latter 
stole  a  dead  felon's  body  from  a  gallows,  and  repre- 
sented to  the  coroner  that  it  was  that  of  a  murdered 
man,  the  implication  being  that  the  poor  wretch 
had  come  by  his  death  at  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
abbey  people. 

William  Chiveling,  a  tailor,  was  burnt  alive  at 
Colchester  on  Thursday,  4  November,  1429,  for 
Lollardry.  The  bare  facts  and  the  king's  writ  are 
given,  but  no  details-  of  the  trial.  We  do  not  find 
any  account  of  this  sufferer  in  Foxe's  'Acts  and 
Monuments,'  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  nojb 
mentioned  therein,  as  all  the  editions  we  have  ever 
consulted  have  wretched  indexes.  Speaking  of 
indexes,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  that  which 
Mr.  Benham  has  added  to  his  work  is  very  copious 
and  of  excellent  quality. 

The   Handbook  of  Boston.     Compiled  by   R.  N. 

(Boston,  Newcomb.)^ 

THIS  serviceable  volume,  intended  for  the  use 
of  visitors  to  the  town,  fulfils  excellently  its  pur- 
pose, supplying,  besides  other  matters,  a  good 
historical  sketch,  occupying  twelve  pages,  notes 
on  the  antiquities,  and  an  account  of  the  beautiful 
church  known  as  Boston  "Stump,"  of  which  a 
capital  pictrfre  is  supplied  in  the  frontispiece.  We 
have  visited  Boston  but  once,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  our  late  contributor  Robert  Rooerts,  the 
valued  R.  R.  of  our  pages.  We  still  retain  pleasant 
recollections  of  the  town,  a  portion  of  which  re- 
minded us  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  of  the  church, 
and  should  like  to  see  it  again  after  perusing  R.  N.'s 
account.  Most  of  the  information  is  new  to  us, 
as  it  doubtless  is  to  many  of  our  readers.  So  far 
as  we  are  able  to  judge,  the  guide  is  estimable  in 
all  respects. 

Troilus  and  Cressida  ;  Pericles;  Taming  of  the 
Shreiv.  With  Introductions  and  Notes  by  John 
Dennis  and  Illustrations  by  Byam  Shaw.  (Bell 
&  Sons.) 

WE  have  a  fancy — though  we  have  not  received 
quite  the  entire  series— that  these  volumes  all  but 
conclude  the  issue  of  the  "Chvswick  Shakespeare." 
We  have  spoken  more  than  once  in  favour  of  the 
beauty  of  the  edition  and  its  convenience,  the 
excellence  of  the  text  (which  follows  the  Globe 
edition),  the  vigour  of  the  illustrations,  and  the 
utility  of  the  notes.  These  merits  are  naturally 
as  obvious  in  the  later  as  they  were  in  the  earlier 
volumes,  and  the  approaching  completion  of  the 
work  is  a  matter  for  congratulation.  Among  pocket 
editions  this  carries  off  the  palm  for  beauty  and 
trustworthiness. 

How  to  Form  a  Library.     By  H.  B.   Wheatley, 

F.S.A.    (Stock.) 

WE  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Wheatley's  entertaining  volume,  which  first 
appeared  in  Stock's  "Book-Lover's  Library."  Of 
this  valuable  series  it  is  one  of  the  best  volumes 
(see  7th  S.  i.  379).  Its  popularity  has  been  such  that 
it  is  now  issued  in  a  cheap  form,  in  which,  doubt- 
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less,  it  will  appeal  to  a  large  number  of  readers. 
Its  text  and  general  appearance  remain  worthy  of 
all  praise. 

Popular  Studies  in  Mythology,  Romance,  and  Folk- 
lore.—No.  11,  The  Mabinogion.  By  Ivor  B.  John, 
M.A.—  Nos.  12  and  13,  Parts  1  and  2,  The  Edda. 
By  Winifred  Faraday,  M.A.  (Nutt.) 
THREE  more  parts  have  been  added  to  this  admir- 
able series  of  '*  Popular  Studies  in  Mythology." 
Besides  instructing  the  reader  in  what  works  he 
may  best  study  the  respective  subjects,  these 
brochures  give  the  latest  results  of  critical  inves- 
tigation. The  first  of  Miss  Faraday's  introductions 
to  '  The  Edda '  deals  with  the  divine  mythology 
of  it,  and  the  second  with  the  heroic.  Both  are 
useful  in  enabling  the  student  to  disentangle— the 
expression  is  scarcely  too  strong — the  various  deities 
and  heroes.  Mr.  John  mentions  a  French  transla- 
tion of  '  The  Mabinogion '  by  M.  Loth  which  is 
more  faithful  than  the  rendering  of  Lady  Charlotte 
Guest,  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  delicacy,  passages 
are  softened  and  sometimes  omitted.  He  should 
not  speak  of  Lady  Charlotte  Guest  as  Lady  Guest. 
A  critical  edition  of  '  The  Mabinogion '  is  said  to  be 
required. 

Dramatic  Lyrics  and  Romances,  and  other  Poems. 

By  Robert  Browning.  (Frowde.) 
To  the  "  Oxford  Miniature  Edition,"  printed  on 
the  unsurpassable  India  paper,  have  been  added 
Browning's  lyrics  and  romances,  '  In  a  Balcony,' 
and  other  works,  selected  from  'Pauline'  (1833), 
'Poems'  (1849),  'Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day' 
(1850),  and  '  Men  and  Women '  (1855).  A  delightful 
work  it  is,  a  veritable  pocket  classic.  As  one  with 
shelves  overloaded  and  congested,  one  cannot  but 
feel  that  if  all  books  could  be  printed  on  this 
delightful  paper  our  libraries  might  hold  double 
the  number  01  books  they  now  contain. 

The  Lost  Manuscript  of  the  Reverend  Lewis  Ron 
has  been  reprinted  at  the  Landi  Press,  Florence, 
from  'N.  &  Q.'  of  19  July  (9th  S.  x.  41-3),  with  addi- 
tions and  comments.  The  writer  still  seeks  in- 
formation concerning  the  present  whereabouts  of 
the  missing  chess  manuscript,  which  he  hopes  may 
be  sent  to  us  or  to  the  Librarian  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  New  York. 

MESSRS.  CASSELL  &  Co.  have  begun  anew  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  of  their  admirable  Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary,  the  value  of  which  remains  un- 
surpassed by  competition.  It  will  be  issued  in 
nionthly  parts  at  6d.  net,  with  seventy-six  coloured 
illustrations  executed  especially  for  this  issue,  and 
with  a  supplementary  volume.  The  first  coloured 
illustration  is  a  capital  picture  of  anemones.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  general  reader  a  more  useful 
compilation  does  not  exist. 

To  Blackie's  "  Little  French  Classics"  have  been 
added  a  delightful  selection  from  Daudet's  early 
works  and  some  edifying  passages  from  Buffon. 
The  series  is  excellent  for  school  purposes  and  for 
self-instruction.  

DEATH  OF  MR.  SAMUEL  TIMMINS,  F.S.A.,  J.P.— 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  popular  of  Bir- 
mingham citizens  passed  away  on  the  12th  inst.  in 
the  person  of  Samuel,  or,  as  he  preferred  to  be 
called,  Sam  Timmins.  Member  of  a  firm  of  Bir- 
mingham manufacturers,  Mr.  Timmins,  who  was 


born  on  27  February,  1826,  and  educated  at  the 
Edgbaston  Proprietary  School,  in  the  intervals  of 
work  wrote  in  the  Birmingham  Journal,  a  weekly 
periodical  which  preceded  the  Birmingham  Daily 
Post,  dramatic  criticisms,  essays,  descriptions,  and 
other  matter.  Under  the  signature  Este,  long 
familiar  in  our  columns,  he  contributed  to  the 
Weekly  Pout  a  column  of  local  notes  and  queries. 
In  1866  he  edited  and  wrote  in  '  The  Resources, 
Products,  and  Industrial  History  of  Birmingham.' 
A  student  of  Shakespeare  and  a  keen  collector  of 
books,  he  edited  a  reprint  of  the  two  texts  of 
'  Hamlet,'  became  a  member  of  various  Shakespeare 
societies  at  home  and  abroad,  and  took  a  great 
part  in  founding  the  Birmingham  Free  Reference 
Library.  After  its  destruction  by  fire  he  was 
largely  instrumental,  by  his  exertions  and  his  gifts, 
in  forming  it  afresh.  He  was  also  a  trustee  of 
Shakespeare's  birthplace,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  social,  municipal,  and  literary  life  of  Bir- 
mingham. A  warm  supporter  of  George  Dawson,  he 
undertook,  at  the  request  of  the  family,  to  write  a  life 
of  this  famous  teacher,  and  had  made  some  progress 
with  the  work,  when  it  was  destroyed  in  a  fire.  In 
1889  he  contributed  to  Stock's  series  of  "  Popular 
County  Histories  "  a  '  History  of  Warwickshire  ' 
(see  '  N.  &  Q.,'  7th  S.  ix.  219).  In  the  Second  Series 
of  'N.  &  Q.'  his  name  appears  to  communications 
chiefly  on  Shakespearian  subjects,  and  he  continued 
to  write  in  our  pages,  under  his  own  signature  or 
that  of  Este,  until  his  retirement  through  failing 
health  from  active  life.  The  last  communication 
that  can  be  traced  from  his  pen  is  on  '  The  Chevalier 
d'Eon,'  8th  S.  xi.  344.  Mr.  Timmins  was  a  highly 
cultivated  man,  and  might  be  regarded  as  a  model 
citizen.  Full  particulars  concerning  his  career  may 
be  found  in  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post  for  the 
13th  inst. 

goiicts  to  Comstron&fttts. 

We  mtist  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices  :— 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 

Eut  in   parentheses,   immediately  after  the  exact 
eading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which    they   refer.      Correspondents    who    repeat 
queries    are    requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

M.  T.  MARTIN  ("Cupid,"  &c.).— From  Lyly's 
'  Cupid  and  Campaspe,'  Act  III.  sc.  v. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'"— Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lisher " — at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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OLD  CONDUITS  OF  LONDON. 
INTEREST  in  the  old  conduits  is  revived  by 
the  unearthing — at  3£f  t.  depth— of  old  wooden 
water-pipes  in  New  liond  Street,  where  iron 
tubes  for  telephone  wires  are  being  laid.  The 
situation  of  the  discovery  is  a  short  distance 
from  the  junction  of  the  street  with  Oxford 
Street,  and  therefore  not  far  from  the  ancient 
cisterns  which  are  said  yet  to  exist  in  dark 
oblivion  under  or  very  near  Stratford  Place. 
Over  the  cisterns  once  stood  the  "  Banqueting 
House  "  whither  it  was  the  wont  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Councillors  to  resort  periodically, 
for  the  inspection  of  the  City  water  supply, 
for  feasting,  and  for  the  hunting  of  fox  and 
hare  in  the  vicinity.  The  cisterns  were — I 
read — arched  over  and  abandoned  in  1737, 
and  probably  about  that  time  was  made  the 
"  Receipt  Conduit,"  which  appears  on  a  plan 
of  1746  (presently  to  be  referred  to)  on  the 
south  side  of  Oxford  Street,  nearly  opposite 
the  end  of  Marylebone  Lane.  The  age  of  the 
branch  conduit  now  revealed  is  perhaps 
known  ;  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  it 
stated,  and  to  learn,  if  possible,  until  what 
date  these  old  wooden  pipes  were  used  ;  but 
we  must  think  that  between  their  day  and 
that  of  the  telephone  the  march  of  time  has 
been  of  considerable  length. 


The  old    pipes  — says    the  Builder   of   4 
October — 

"are  for  the  most  part  of  oak,  elm,  and  beech 
wood,  and  consist  of  trunks,  a  few  of  which  retain 
their  bark,  varying  up  to  7  ft.  in  length,  and  bored 
to  a  diameter  of  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  The  joinings  are 
made  by  the  simple  means  of  inserting  the  tapered 
ends  into  the  sockets,  the  latter  in  a  few  instances 
being  strengthened  with  an  inlaid  ring  of  metal. 
These  pipes,  which  of  late  years  had  belonged  to 
the  Grand  Junction  system,  are  relics  of  the  old 
water  service  belonging  to  the  City  of  London,"  &c. 

This  latest  revelation  of  the  old  conduit 
system  is  worthy  of  notice  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  which 
has  frequently  been  occupied  by  communica- 
tions in  reference  to  it.  Last  year  (9th  S.  vii. 
383,  489)  "  the  watercourse  from  Paddington 
to  the  Cross  in  Cheap  "  was  referred  to  But 
on  that  occasion  the  conduits  had  only  relative 
interest  as  touching  the  difficult  question 
of  the  extent  of  Tyburn  manor,  in  which, 
according  to  evidence  adduced,  were  situated 
the  springs  granted  in  1236  by  Gilbert  de 
Sanford  to  the  citizens  of  London.  The 
exact  position  of  tbese  springs  interested  me 
greatly,  and  making  use  of  the  measurements 
of  the  watercourse  given — in  three  lengths—- 
by Stow,  I  found  that  the  total  length,  3 '43 
miles,  measured  from  the  Cross  in  Cheap, 
reached  to  the  centre  of  Sussex  Square, 
Paddington.  And  as  in  this  longitude  is 
found  evidence  of  the  springs  in  the  names 
Spring  Street,  Conduit  Place,  Conduit  Mews, 
and  Lower  Conduit  Mews,  I  felt  considerable 
satisfaction  in  this  proof  of  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  Stow's  figures. 

It  would,  however,  confirm  the  evidence 
had  we  living  witness  to  the  picturesque 
little  round  house  of  stone  built  to  preserve 
the  principal  spring.  It  existed  well  into  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  is  excellently  repre- 
sented by  a  plate,  published  in  1798,  in  J.  T. 
Smith's  'Antiquities  of  London  '  (plate  70). 
Smith,  one  of  London's  historians,  assumes 
that  the  water  thus  preserved  was  that  which 
formed  the  object  of  Sanford's  grant  to  the 
City.  Mr.  Walford  reproduces  the  picture  in 
'  Old  and  New  London '  (v.  186),  and,  giving  a 
full  description  of  the  little  conduit  house, 
says  that  it  stood  "  on  a  slanting  grassy  bank 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the^back  of  the 
line  of  dwelling-houses  now  bearing  the  name 
of  Craven  Hill,''  a  reference  not  quite  definite. 
He  says  also  that  it  was  removed  about  1820, 
yet  goes  on  to  quote  the  Saturday  Magazine 
of  18  May,  1844,  which  mentions  it  as  ^  still 
existing.  To  find  a  person  who  knew  it  in 
1820  might  not  be  possible,  but  if  the  conduit 
stood  so  late  as  1844  it  should  be  well  remem- 
bered. The  magazine  accompanies  its  article 
on  'The  Old  Conduits  of  London'  with  a 
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woodcut  of  'The  Conduit  House  of 
water,'  which  is  nearly  identical  with  J.  T. 
Smith's  handsomer  picture,  and  says  that  it 
stood  "in  a  garden  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
west  of  the  Edgware  Road,  and  at  the  same 
distance  from  Bayswater  [?  meaning],  within 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Water  Company's  reservoirs."  This 
description  of  the  site  is  not  of  much  use  to 
us  now,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  if  there 
be  still  living  witness  we  should  have  it 
before  it  be  too  late.  Incised  on  a  stone  over 
the  little  pointed  door  was  REP.  ANNO  1632, 
and  in  another  place  the  City  arms,  with  the 
date  1782.  To  this  Mr.  Walford  adds  the 
report  that  the  water  was  constantly  issuing 
from  under  the  door  through  a  wooden  pipe, 
an  interesting  fact  in  view  of  similar  pipes 
lately  discovered. 

Since  former  correspondence  I  have  given 
attention  to  a  plan  in  the  Crace  Collection 
(Portfolio  14,  No.  9)  entitled  "  A  Plan  of  the 
Drains,  Openings,  Conduits,  Pipes,  &c.,  from 
the  Spring-Head  at  Paddington  to  the  Receipt 
Conduit.  From  a  drawing  made  by  John 
Rowley  and  George  Dance  the  City  Surveyor, 
December,  1746.  Copied  by  George  Gutch, 
lithog.  1852."  It  is  not  much  more  than  a 
skeleton  plan,  showing  the  line  of  pipes,  the 
bends,  openings,  and  "  tompions,"  i.e.,  stops  or 
plugs  ;  there  are,  however,  a  few  other  indica- 
tions. The  starting-point  is  the  "Round 
Head  Conduit,"  which  is  evidently  the  little 
round  house  at  Bayswater.  Into  it  has  been 
conducted  the  water  of  two  auxiliary  springs 
-"First  Spring,"  120  yards  westward,  and 
"  New  Spring,"  which  is  nearer.  Round  Head 
Conduit  is  in  the  eastern  corner  of  "Ox 
Close,"  a  common  field-name  not  now  afford- 
ing any  local  identification.  Hence  eastward 
runs  the  water  in  two  pipes  of  lead,  3  in. 
diameter ;  the  length  thus  traversed  is  500 
yards,  and  then  the  "  Drain  begins" ;  we  are 
not  told  of  what  it  consists,  but  perhaps  may 
surmise  of  such  wooden  pipes  as  have  just  been 
discovered.  Taking  the  Round  Head  Conduit 
as  the  initial  point,  at  1,104  yards  a  branch 
drain  runs  off  at  right  angles  southward  ;  the 
point  reached  is  where  we  now  find  Stanhope 
Place,  Connaught  Square.  At  the  distance 
of  1,295  yards  the  drain  has  almost  reached 
the  western  border  of  the  Edgware  Road  at 
Tyburn.  Here  it  forms  an  obtuse  angle,  and 
obliquely  crossing  the  main  road— Oxford  or 
Tyburn  Road— close  by  the  gallows  (in  tripod 
form  faithfully  portrayed  on  our  plan)  con- 
tinues its  course  along  the  south  side  of 
Oxford  Road.  Tyburn  Lane  is  crossed,  and 
at  1,688  yards — that  is  to  say  by  Park  Street — 
we  have  "Oliver  Cromwell's  Conduit,"  where 


was  a  "pump  erected  by  the  parish  of  St. 
Marylebone. "  At  1,869  yards  is  "  Ann  Wood's 
Conduit,"  by  the  end  of  North  Audley  Street, 
and  here  also  is  a  pump.  Further  317  yards, 
or  2,186  yards  from  our  starting-point  the 
Round  Head  Conduit,  the  drain  appears  to 
join  the  old  brook,  the  Aye  Brook  or  Ty  bourne, 
flowing  south  twenty  yards  east  of  South 
Moulton  Lane ;  but  doubtless  the  watercourse 
we  have  followed  was  connected  with  the 
"  Receipt  Conduit,"  or  reservoir  opposite  the 
end  of  Marylebone  Lane.  Eastward  of  this 
point  the  plan  of  1746  does  not  inform  us,  and 
New  Bono  Street  is  unmarked. 

The  plan  is  to  the  large  scale  of  about  43  in. 
to  the  mile,  and  therefore  allows  accurate 
measurement  of  distances  to  be  obtained. 
Thus  it  has  enabled  me  to  verify  the  position 
of  Gilbert  de  Sanford's  wells  as  obtained 
previously  from  Stow's  figures.  The  wells 
were,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  represented  by 
the  Round  Conduit  House  at  Paddington,  i.e. 
in  that  part  of  it  which  came  to  be  called 
Bayswater;  and  using  Stow's  lengths  from 
the  Cross  at  Cheap,  it  is  found  that  this 
water-source  lay  at  the  distance  of  Sussex 
Square,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
square.  The  "Round  Head  Conduit"  on  the 
plan  we  have  now  considered  must  represent 
the  same  spot,  and  taking  the  distance  from 
the  western  angle  of  Edgware  Road  at 
Tyburn,  it  is  found  almost  to  touch  the  parish 
church  of  St.  James,  Paddington.  Thus  the 
indication  obtained  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  afforded  by  Stow's  measurements,  a 
result  which  must  be  deemed  satisfactory. 
Conduit  Mews,  off  Craven  Road,  probably 
marks  the  site  of  the  old  Round  Conduit 
House,  or  is  in  its  close  vicinity. 

In  regard  to  the  wooden  pipes  lately  dis- 
covered, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  are 
sufficiently  represented  in  London  museums  ; 
for  although  they  may  have  been  frequently 
met  with  in  the  past,  the  time  must  come 
when  no  more  will  be  found.  At  the  Guild- 
hall Museum  there  is  a  good  specimen,  a 
length  of  5|ft.  The  thick  end  of  the  tree- 
trunk  has  been  hollowed  out  to  9  in.  diameter 
bo  receive  another  pipe  :  the  thin  end,  with  a 
bore  of  6  in.,  is  taperea  so  as  to  be  inserted 
into  the  next  length  of  pipe.  Were  the 
junction  actually  shown  the  example  would 
ae  more  complete.  Also  in  the  collection  is 
shown  the  "  Front  of  a  City  Conduit  from  the 
corner  of  South  Moulton  Street,  Oxford 
Street."  The  word  "conduit"  more  literally 
bears  the  meaning  of  aqueduct,  or  pipes  con- 
veying water,  than  a  place  in  the  system 
where  the  water  is  drawn  for  use.  But  it 
las  the  latter  meaning  in  old  books.  Of 
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this  conduit,  which  served  the  public  at  the 
corner  of  South  Moulton  Street,  the  stone 
face  has  been  preserved  ;  it  is  4  ft.  in  breadth 
and  3£  ft.  high,  it  has  a  bevelled  coping,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  three  panels  shows  the 
orifice  in  which  was  fixed  the  spout  or  tap  : 
above,  in  a  medallion,  are  the  City  arms,  and 
over  this  the  date  1627.  It  is  an  interesting 
relic.  The  Guildhall  Museum,  indeed,  has 
become  a  most  attractive  depository  of  old 
London  memorials,  and  will,  I  think,  soon 
demand  more  space  and  better  light  than  it 
now  has  in  the  basement  of  the  City  Hall. 

The  Builder's  account  of  the  wooden  pipes 
in  Bond  Street  led  me  to  the  spot.  I  was 
told  that  the  length  found  was  13£  ft. ;  that 
a  piece  had  gone  to  Liverpool,  another  to 
Manchester,  and  a  third  to  Swansea  ;  a  short 
bit  of  pipe  remained.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
"  find  "  was  fully  appreciated  in  London. 

W.  L.  BUTTON. 

[Wooden  water-pipes  in  London  and  elsewhere 
are  described  at  9th  S.  iii.  445;  iv.  14, 49  (a.  v.  '  Howl '). 
93.]  , 

BISHOP  HACKET'S 

LIFE  OF  ARCHBISHOP  WILLIAMS. 

(Continued  from  p.  402.) 

NEXT  to  the  subject  of  his  biography 
Hacket  appears  to  have  had  the  greatest 
regard  for  the  illustrious  Venetian  Father 
Paul  Sarpi.  He  is  mentioned  and  quoted 
many  times  throughout  the  work,  I  may  say 
in  terms  of  almost  gushing  admiration.  I 
shall  reproduce  here  a  few  extracts.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  let  me  draw  attention  to 
a  point  which  has  hitherto  remained  gene- 
rally unknown.  In  1651  Fulgentio's  '  Life  of 
Father  Paul '  was  published  in  a  small  8vo 
volume,  "Translated  out  of  Italian  by  a 
person  of  Quality."  I  have  been  for  a  number 
of  years  interested  in  Father  Paul,  and  have 
searched  in  vain  for  the  name  of  this  anony- 
mous translator.  It  was  evidently  unknown 
to  Edward  Brown,  who  translated  Father- 
Paul's  «  Letters '  in  1693  (9th  S.  ix.  81),  for  he 
speaks  of  him  in  these  general  terms  : — 

"  It  was  an  unlucky  thing  that  that  worthy 
Gentleman  who  took  so  much  Pains  in  translating 
his  Life  (written  very  curiously  by  Father  Ful- 
gentio)  above  forty  Years  ago,  should  do  it  so 
obscurely  and  roughly,  and  unintelligibly  by  a  too 
near  pursuance  of  the  literal  Sense  (as  he  himself 
confesseth  in  his  Preface  to  the  Reader)." 

In  the  first  extract  following  it  will  be 
noticed  that  we  are  indebted  to  Bishop 
Hacket  for  revealing  the  name  of  this 
anonymous  translator  : — 

"  I  have  seen  the  Life  of  the  Renowned  Frier 
Padre  Paulo  of  Venice,  written  in  Italian  by  his 
Confrere  Fulgeutio,  and  Translated  tersely  and 


faithfully  mto  English  by  that  Gentleman  of  great 
and  elegant  Parts  Mr.  John  Saintamand,  sometimes 
Secretary  to  this  Heroical  Prelate  [Williams!    of 
wh,°m  I  write,  when  he  was  Lord-Keeper." 
of  Tihe  -N°ble  Author  of  the  History  of  the  Council 

"  Padre  Paulo  the  Frier,  the  brightest  Star  in  the 
Hemisphere  of  Italy,  was  second  to  none  in  Divinity 
while  he  hv  d  ;  equal  with  the  best  Doctors  in  Rome 
or  biena  in  explicating  Canon  or  Civil  Laws ;  and 
above  all  the  Practisers  of  Padua,  or  in  the  World 
in  understanding  the  ^Esculapian  Art,  says  Ful- 
gentius. 

"The  best,  to  whom  he  [Williams]  may  be 
similized  herein,  is  Frier  Paul  the  Servite,  of  whom 
it  is  written,  When  any  News  were  bruited,  he 
seldom  was  mistaken  in  his  Opinion,  whether  thev 
were  true  or  false." 

"Fulgentius  hath  Recorded  the  like  upon  the 
Wonder  of  his  Age,  Father  Paul  of  Venice,  that 
being  Provincial  of  his  Order,  and  hearing  many 
Causes,  none  of  the  Judgments  that  he  gave  (which 
were  innumerable)  were  ever  Repealed  upon  In- 
stance made  to  higher  Judgment.  Neither  do  I 
hnd  that  any  of  his  Fraternity  did  maunder  that 
the  Frier  was  a  Strippling  but  28  years  old,  and 
therefore  but  a  Novice  to  make  a  Provincial,  who  is 
a  Judge  and  a  Ruler  over  his  Fellows." 

One  would  think  that  our  good  bishop  de- 
rived a  certain  satisfaction  in  being  able  to 
record  that  both  Williams  and  Father  Paul 
—two  men  whom  he  honoured  so  highly- 
died  much  in  the  same  way  : — 

"  But  the  whole  Conflux  of  the  Disease  that  took 
him  [Williams]  away,  was  in  all  circumstances  the 
same  with  Padre  -  Paulo's  the  Servite,  as  the 
Author  of  his  Life  sets  it  down,  that  his  Feet  could 
receive  no  warmth,  (the  same  Symptom  that  laid 
hold  of  this  Prelate)  and  that  a  Catarrh  destroyed 
him." 

Mr.  Gosse  in  his  delightful  'Life  and 
Letters  of  John  Donne'  (2  vols.,  1899)  has 
several  references  to  Sir  Toby  Matthew. 
The  following  two  extracts  from  Hacket's 
folio  may  not  be  without  interest.  The  first 
has  reference  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Sir 
Toby's  father : — 

"About  the  middle  of  Autumn,  Ann.  1621,  Ant. 
de  Dominis  besought  the  King  to  confer  the  Arch- 
Bishoprick  of  York  upon  him.  A  hasty  Suitor,  for 
the  Place  was  not  void.  The  Error  came  about 
thus :  The  Arch  -  Bishop  then  in  being  (called 
familiarily  Toby  Matthew)  was  ever  pleasant,  and 
full  of  becoming  Merriment ;  and  knowing  that  his 
Death  had  been  long  expected,  was  wont  every 
year,  once,  or  oftner,  to  cause  Rumours  to  be  raised 
that  he  was  deceased.  And  when  he  had  put  this 
Dodgery  strongly  upon  those  at  London,  that  gap'd 
for  the  Vacancy  to  succeed  him,  it  was  a  Feast  of 
Laughter  to  him,  to  hear  what  Running  and  Riding 
there  was  to  fill  up.  his  Room,  who  jear'd  them 
behind  the  Lattuce. 

"  That  most  Reverend  Arch-Bishop  of  York,  his 
Father,  being  highly  distasted  with  Sir  Toby's 
Revolt  from  the  Protestant  Religjon,  made  a  Vow 
to  Dis-inherit  him,  and  to  leave  him  nothing.  The 
Lord  Keeper  [Williams]  plied  the  Arch-Bishop  with 
sweet  and  pleasant  Letters,  which  he  loved,  and 
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with  some  Mediators  in  Yorkshire,  not  to  infringe 
his  Vow,  for  he  did  not  ask  him  so  much  as  to  nanie 
him  in  his  last  Will  and  Testament ;  but  to  furnish 
him  with  Three  thousand  Pounds  while  he  lived, 
and  the  Sum  was  paid  to  his  Son  to  a  Peny." 

The  next  quotation  gives  us  a  little  insight 
into  contemporary  life,  and  although  the 
incident  is  not  altogether  of  an  elevating 
character,  our  good  bishop  does  not  hesitate 
to  report  it.  The  conversation  was  in  con- 
nexion with  the  trip  which  Charles  and  his 
friend  Buckingham  made  into  Spain  : — 

"  '  Sir,'  says  the  Keeper  [Williams],  '  I  will  go  on 
directly  with  you.  Another  perhaps  would  Blush, 
when  I  tell  you  with  what  Heifer  I  Plow ;  but  know- 
ing mine  Innocency,  the  worst  that  can  happen  is  to 
expose  my  self  to  be  Laugh'd  at.  Your  Highness 
[Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  L]  hath  often 
seen  the  Secretary  Don  Francisco  Carondelet.  He 
loves  me,  because  he  is  a  Scholar ;  for  he  is  Arch- 
Deacon  of  Cambray.  And  sometimes  we  are  plea- 
sant together  for  he  is  a  Walloon  by  Birth,  and  not 
a  Castilian.  I  have  discover'd  him  to  be  a  Wanton, 
and  a  Servant  to  some  of  our  English  Beauties,  but 
above  all  to  one  of  that  gentle  Craft  in  Mark-Lane. 
A  Wit  she  is,  and  one  that  must  be  Courted  with 
News  and  Occurrences  at  home  and  abroad,  as  well 
as  with  Gifts.  I  have  a  Friend  that  hath  brib'd 
her  in  my  Name,  to  send  me  a  faithful  conveyance 
of  such  Tidings  as  her  Paramour  Carondelet  brings 
to  her.  All  that  I  instructed  the  Duke  in,  came  out 
of  her  Chamber.  And  she  hath  well  earn'd  a  piece 
of  Plate  or  two  from  me,  and  shall  not  be  un- 
recompenced  for  this  Service,  about  which  your 
Highness  doth  use  me,  if  the  Drab  can  help  me  in 
it.  Truly,  Sir,  this  is  my  Dark  Lanthorn,  and  1  am 
not  asham'd  to  inquire  of  a  Dalilah  to  Resolve  a 
Riddle ;  for  in  my  Studies  of  Divinity  I  have  glean'd 
up  this  Maxim,  Licet  uti  alieno peccato  ;  though  the 
Devil  make  her  a  Sinner,  I  may  make  good  use  of 
her  Sin.'  '  Yea,'  says  the  Prince  Merrily,  '  do  you 
deal  in  such  Ware?  '  In  good  Faith  Sir,'  says  the 
Keeper,  '  I  never  saw  her  Face.'  So  this  Con- 
ference Ended." 

We  are  told  that  Racket's  father  was  "  a 
prosperous  tailor  of  Scottish  descent."  The 
following  bit  of  autobiography  from  the 
bishop's  pen  is  interesting  : — 

"  We  English  are  observ'd  to  be  too  credulous  of 
vain  Prophecies,  such  as  are  Father'd  upon  Merlin, 
and  no  better  Authors.  I  remember  an  old  Scotch 
man  called  Monypenny,  (if  it  were  his  right  Name) 
taught  me  this  Rhime,  when  I  was  Fourteen  years 
old: 

After  Six  is  One, 

Ard  after  One  is  None  ; 

But  Hay-ho  and  Weal-a-day 

To  the  day  of  Dooms-day." 

The  rapid  progress  the  consumption  of 
tobacco  made  in  this  country  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following : — 

"  Like  Tobacco,  every  man  stopt  his  Nose  at  it, 
when  Sir  W.  Raleigh  brought  it  first  into  England  ; 
now  the  Pipe  is  in  every  man's  Mouth." 

That  Hacket  was  an  omnivorous  reader 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt ;  but  I  was 


somewhat  surprised  to  find  him  quoting 
'  Guzman  d'Alfarache.'  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  first  English  translation  of  this 
veracious  history  appeared  in  folio  as  early 
as  1623.  Here  are  the  passages  : — 

"Or  else  marry  the  Lady,  and  leave  her  behind, 
till  the  Business  for  the  Palsgrave's  Patrimony  were 
accommodated,  which  is  like  Velez's  Trick  in 
Gusman  of  Alfarach,  to  steal  away  both  the  Bride, 
and  the  Bride-cake." 

"A  mighty  part  had  a  Religion  (I  mean  equivo- 
cally called  so)  that  was  a  Picture  looking  equally 
upon  all  Sects  that  pass'd  by  it ;  and  as  indifferent 
as  Gusmans  Father,  that  being  taken  by  the  Pirates 
of  Argiers,  for  quietness  sake,  and  as  one  that  had 
not  the  Spirit  of  Contradiction,  renounced  Christ, 
and  turned  Turk." 

What  an  observant  man  our  bishop  must 
have  been  !  Here  is  an  illustration  taken  from 
the  nursery  : — 

"For  every  one  of  his  Adversaries  had  a  Recom- 
pence  given  them,  like  a  Coral  to  rub  their  Gums, 
and  make  their  Teeth  come  the  faster." 

An  observation  by  the  bishop — "  when  they 
saw  he  was  not  Selfish  (it  is  a  word  of  their 
own  new  Mint") — was  made  the  text  of  a  com- 
ment by  Coleridge  in  his  '  Notes  on  English 
Divines '  (vol.  i.  p.  165) : — 

"  Singular  !  From  this  passage  it  would  seem 
that  our  so  very  common  word  '  selfish '  is  no  older 
than  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I." 

I  think  I  could  gather  a  pretty  fair  number 
of  epigrammatic  phrases  from  these  pages ; 
but  oftentimes  they  are  so  interlaced  with  the 
context  that  they  could  not  be  dissevered 
without  losing  much  of  their  point.  A  few, 
for  example,  may  be  here  noted :  "  The 
mourning  of  that  Dove  [Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah]  is  sweeter  than  the  warbling  of 
any  Nightingale";  "Our  time  is  but  a  Span 
long,  but  he  that  doth  much  in  a  short  Life 
products  his  Mortality  " ;  "  Prudence  is  a  kind 
of  Divination  ;  let  it  Tast  a  little,  and  it  can 
guess  at  all":  "Envy,  like  a  Kite,  sits  upon 
the  top  of  the  tallest  tree  in  the  Wood"; 
"  Afflictions  are  Fetters  for  a  Fool,  and  Brace- 
lets for  them  that  know  how  to  wear  them." 
A.  S. 

"PKA.IA."--  Perhaps  one  of  the  few  re- 
minders of  former  Portuguese  mercantile 
activity  survives  in  the  above  name  of  the 
quays  or  esplanade  on  the  south  of  Hong 
Kong  harbour.  It  obtained  from  the  adjacent 
Portuguese  colony  of  Macao,  which  furnished 
clerks  to  the  early  China  merchants.  The 
word,  of  course,  =  Ital.  piaggia,  from  Lat. 
plaga.  The  later  colony  of  Shanghai  adopted 
the  Indian  word  bund  =  embankment,  for 
the  quay  opposite  the  merchants'  "godowns  " 
—  warehouses  or  sheds,  a  word  from  Malay 
godong.  H.  P.  L. 
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"  LEAD,  KINDLY  LIGHT  " :  CARDINAL  NEW 
MAN,  1833 :  A  LATIN  RENDERING.— 

Lux  ades  alma:  per  hanc,  qua  Nox  circumvolat 
umbram, 

Tu  rege  labentes  per  loca  cseca  gradus. 
Caligo  ruit  atra  :  foris  longinquus  aberro : 

Tu  rege  labentes  per  loca  caeca  gradus. 
Ipsa  pedes  serva:  distantia  non  mihi  cura 

TCernere  :  si  tantum  progrediar,  sat  erit. 
Non  mens  ista  mihi  semper :  non  ista  precabar, 

Ut  tu  dirigeres  per  loca  caeca  gradus. 
Corripuisse  viam  propriam  per  aperta  juvabat : 

Dirige  sed  tu  nunc  per  loca  caeca  gradus. 
Gratse  olim  vaga  Lux  domitrixque  Superbia  Mentis 

Denciente  Metu  :  parce,  nee  ista  refer. 
En,  antiqua  comes,  bonitas  tua  numine  fausto 

Rexerit  usque  meos  per  loca  caeca  gradus, 
Per  colles,  per  stagna,  per  ardua,  per  freta,  donee 

Palluerit  tandem  nox  veniente  die, 
Luciferpque  oriente  chori  felicis  imago 

Riserit,  interea  perdita,  cara  diu. 

RICHARD  HORTON  SMITH. 
Athenaeum  Club. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  IN  FRENCH  HOMES.— 
[  have  been  amusing  my  leisure  lately  by 
the  perusal  of  an  accumulation  of  French 
novels  written  within  the  last  decade,  and  I 
have  noticed  that  the  ladies  in  many  instances 
seem  to  prefer  reading  English  authors  to 
French.  It  may  be  that  literary  jealousy 
is  at  the  bottom  of  this  presumed  preference, 
for  it  supposes  a  higher  average  culture 
among  Frenchwomen  than  obtains  among 
our  countrywomen ;  albeit  one  or  two 
authors  are  not  afraid  to  give  their  literary 
rivals  an  advertisement,  notably  so  Georges 
Ohnet,  who  seems  more  than  most  to  write 
for  English  tastes  and  prejudices.  The  authors 
the  ladies  seem  to  like  most  are  Shakespeare, 
Scott,  and  Dickens.  M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR. 

ST.  MARY  AXE.— The  usual  derivation  of 
this  name  has  never  seemed  to  me  entirely 
satisfactory.  Stow's  account  is  well  known : — 

"  In  S.  Marie  street  had  ye  of  olde  time  a  Parish 
Church  of  S.  Marie  the  virgine,  Saint  Vrsida  and 
the  11000.  virgins,  which  Church  was  commonly 
called  S.  Marie  at  the  Axe,  of  the  signe  of  an  Axe, 
ouer  against  the  East  end  thereof."— '  Survey,' ed. 
1603,  p.  162. 

Mr.  Wheatley,  in  his  '  London  Past  and 
Present,'  ii.  493,  says  Stow  is  not  quite  correct 
in  this,  because  the  church  derived  its  parti- 
cular designation  of  St.  Mary  Axe  from  a 
holy  relic  it  possessed  :  "An  axe,  oon  of  the 
iij  that  the  xjmi  Virgyns  were  be  hedy.d  wV 
The  authority  for  this  statement  is  a  "Signed 
Bill,  5  Henry  VIII."  I  have  no  doubt  some 
relic  of  this  kind  existed  in  the' church,  but 
there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  as  regards 
the  origin  of  the  name  it  may  be  a  case  of 
post  hoc,  propter  hoc.  In  the  'Rotuli  Hun- 
dredorum'  the  church  is  frequently  men- 


tioned under  the  varying  forms  of  "Sancta 
Maria  apud  Ax,"  "  atte  Ax,"  "atten  Ax,"  and 
"  atte  Nax."  The  Latin  apud  and  the  English 
atte  (at  the)  would  seem  to  connote  locality 
and  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  church. 
A  large  number  of  London  churches  had 
distinctive  appellations,  which  were  expressed 
in  Latin  when  the  documents  in  which  they 
occurred  were  written  in  that  language.  We 
have  "S.  Maria  de  Arcubus,"  US.  Michael 
ad  Bladum,"  "  S.  Nicolaus  ad  Macellas"  or 
"apud  Macellum,"  and  many  others.  We 
should  therefore  expect  to  find  "  S.  Maria  ad 
Securim "  or  "  de  Securi,"  if  the  implement 
were  meant.  The  vernacular  expression 
seems  abnormal  in  a  Latin  document.  I 
would  therefore  suggest  that  a  small  stream, 
known  as  the  Axe,  may  have  flowed  by  the 
church  in  very  early  days,  and  that  the 
building  may  have  become  known  from  its 
position.  St.  Stephen  by  Walbrook  and 
St.  John  upon  Walbrook  afford  analogous 
instances  of  churches  being  named  from  the 
stream  on  which  they  are  situated. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX, 

INDEX  :  How  NOT  TO  MAKE.— The  following 
extract  from  Thomas  Hearne's  '  Collections,' 
15  February,  1713  (vol.  iv.  p.  80),  may  interest 
some  of  the  readers  of  'N.  &  Q.'  who  have 
not  yet  made  acquaintance  with  the  highly 
interesting  series  from  which  I  quote  : — 

'  Being  with  Dr  Charlett  this  morning he  was 

^leased  to  tell  me that  the  Index  at  ye  End  of 

•>r  Wm  Whitlock's  Memoirs  was  drawn  up  before 
he  Book  was  printed,  and  yb  ye  Reason  why 
lothing  hardly  can  be  found  by  it  is  because  they 
'ollowed  the  Pages  of  the  MS.  &  not  of  the  Print, 
which  they  should  not  have  done,  unless  at  ye  same 
time  they  had  put  the  Pages  of  the  MS.  in  the 
margin  of  ye  Print." 

The  book  referred  to  must  be  Sir  Bui- 
strode  Whitelocke's  '  Memorials  of  English 
Affairs,'  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared 
n  1682.  ASTARTE. 

NELSON  LETTER.— Mr.  J.  H.  Reeve,  of  North 
Walsham,  recently  announced  in  the  Eastern 
Daily  Express  the  discovery  of  an  unpublished 
etter  by  Lord  Nelson,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  from  Bath  to  "My  dear  Lloyd"  in 
"anuary,  1798.  On  reading  the  letter  as 
,lven  in  the  above  paper  I  found  it  was  the 
ounterpart  of  one  preserved  at  the  Bath 
^iterary  and  Scientific  Institution,  to  which 
-j  was  presented  some  years  ago,  framed  and 
lazed,  under  the  belief  that  it  was  an  original. 
iubsequently  it  was  believed  to  be  spurious, 
nd  the  gift  was  consigned  to  a  lumber 
upboard.  The  fact  was  mentioned  in  the  . 
Bath  Chronicle,  and  in  the  meantime  a 
entleman  at  Chesterfield  intimated  that  he 
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had  a  like  epistle  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
original.  He  forwarded  it  to  Bath,  and  when 
compared  with  the  one  at  the  Institution  it 
was  found  to  be  identical  in  the  subjects 
referred  to,  the  handwriting,  date,  address, 
and  paper.  Here  then  were  three  letters 
represented  to  have  been  written  by  Nelson 
on  the  same  day  to  the  same  friend.  As  the 
great  admiral  had  just  lost  his  right  arm 
and  was  only  beginning  to  write  laboriously 
with  his  left  hand,  he  certainly  could  not 
have  indulged  in  this  superfluous  and  sense- 
less epistolary  correspondence.  The  three 
letters,  it  is  obvious,  must  have  been  forged 
by  the  same  person,  whether  as  a  mere  joke 
or  to  gratify  some  ulterior  object  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  It  is  well  to  make  the 
fact  of  their  existence  known  to  the  readers 
of '  N.  &  Q.'  to  prevent  like  "  finds  "  in  future. 

W.  T. 
Bath. 

P.S. — Nelson  was  undoubtedly  in  Bath  at 
the  date  given,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

REV.  H.  R.  HAWEIS.  (See  ante,  p.  324.)— 
MR.  J.  HOLDEN  MAcMiCHAEL,  in  the  course 
of  his  last  interesting  paper,  in  referring 
to  Dr.  Thomas  Haweis,  the  founder  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  speaks  of  him  as 
the  "  grandfather  of  the  present  Mr.  H.  R. 
Haweis,  incumbent  of  St.  James's,  Westmore- 
land Street."  Unhappily  this  statement  is 
no  longer  correct.  The  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis, 
with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  slight 
acquaintance,  died  on  29  January,  1901. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

JULY  :  ITS  PRONUNCIATION.— Every  one 
knows  that  in  old  poets  July  rimes  with 
newly.  This  was  no  mere  poetic  licence,  but 
must  have  been  the  original  pronunciation, 
since  the  Latin  Julius  has  the  same  stress 
as  Junius.  Dr.  Murray  states  in  the  '  N.  E.  D.' 
that  the  name  is  still  stressed  on  the  first 
syllable  in  Southern  Scotch  ;  he  adds  that 
"  the  modern  English  pronunciation  is  ab- 
normal and  unexplained."  I  venture  to 
suggest  a  possible  explanation.  May  not 
the  change  of  stress  have  been  deliberately 
made  to  avoid  confusion  1  June  and  July 
wereso  alike  in  sound  that  it  became  necessary, 
I  take  it,  artificially  to  increase  the  distinc- 
tion between  them.  There  is  a  parallel  to 
this  in  the  existing  commercial  practice  of 
accenting  upon  their  finals  the  numbers  of 
the  series  thirty,  forty,  &c.  (thus,  thir-tie, 
ior-tie,  &c.,  riming  with  Ju-fo'e),  to  avoid  all 
chance  of  their  being  misheard  as  thirteen, 
fourteen,  &c.  I  do  not  know  how  old  this 
practice  is,  but  it  is  well  known  to  all  clerks, 
and  works  admirably  in  any  circumstances 


in  which  numbers  have  to  be  dictated.  As 
further  support  to  my  argument,  I  may 
point  out  that  several  of  the  Romance 
languages  have  evidently  felt  the  same  need 
which  I  have  assumed  our  English  ancestors 
to  have  felt,  and  have  decreased  the  fatal 
similarity  between  Latin  Junius  and  Julius 
by  adding  a  termination  to  the  latter  which 
by  its  presence  caused  accentual  shift.  Thus 
French  has  Juin  (i.e.,  Junius),  but  Juillet(i.e., 
Juliettus).  Catalan  has  Juny  for  Junius,  but 
Juli6l  instead  of  Julius.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  criticism  of  Prof.  Skeat  anent  this 
idea  of  mine,  which  I  advance  with  all  due 
diffidence  where  others  would  seem  to  have 
failed.  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 


Qtttfits* 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to  them 
direct. 

ENGLISH  RESIDENTS  IN  BENGAL.— As  Record 
Officer  of  the  Government  of  India,  I  have 
been  ordered  to  compile  a  selection  of 
documents  of  historical  interest  referring  to 
the  events  which  occurred  in  Bengal  between 
the  accession  of  Siraj-ud-daula  in  April, 
1756,  and  his  defeat  at  Plassey  and  subsequent 
death  in  June,  1757. 

In  June,  1756,  Siraj-ud-daula  captured 
Calcutta,  the  British  capital  in  Bengal,  many 
Englishmen  and  other  Europeans  perishing, 
the  night  following  the  capture,  in  the  Black 
Hole  (or  prison)  of  old  Fort  William.  In 
January,  1757,  the  British  recaptured  Calcutta, 
in  March  of  the  same  year  they  captured  the 
French  settlement  at  Chandernagore,  and  in 
June  they  broke  the  power  of  the  native 
Government  at  Plassey. 

Public  records  referring  to  this  period, 
though  voluminous,  are  defective  in  many 
points,  even  when  supplemented  by  the 
numerous  private  letters  and  papers  belong- 
ing to  variouscollectionsaccessible to  students. 
It  is  believed  that  many  more,  which  have 
not  yet  been  published,  may  be  found  in  the 
possession  of  private  persons  whose  families 
have  at  some  time  been  connected  with 
India. 

If  any  of  your  readers  possess  documents 
of  the  kind  mentioned,  and  do  not  object  to 
their  publication,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if 
they  will  communicate  with  me,  care  of 
Messrs.  H.  S.  King  &  Co.,  45,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
I  will,  if  they  wish,  send  them,  free  of 
charge,  a  copy  of  '  A  List  of  Europeans,  &c., 
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in  Bengal  in  June,  1756,'  which  has  been 
compiled  from  such  records  as  I  have  at  my 
disposal.  S.  CHARLES  HILL. 

FITZALAN     OF    ARUNDEL.— Can    any   one 
answer  the  following  queries  ? 

1.  Lady   Margaret  Fitzalan,  daughter  of 
Richard,    tenth   Earl    of    Arundel,    married 
Sir    Rowland    Lenthall,    and   was   by    him 
mother    or    grandmother    (which  ?)    of    Sir 
Rowland    Lenthall,    whose    daughter    and 
heiress     Elizabeth     married     Sir     Thomas 
Cornewall,  Baron  of  Burford. 

2.  Why  is  the  barony  of  Burford  not  given 
in  the  extinct  and  historic  peerages  ? 

3.  Lady  Elizabeth,    another   daughter  of 
Richard,  tenth  Earl  of  Arundel,  married  for 
her  third  husband  Sir  Gerard  Ufflete,  whose 
daughter    Katherine    married    Sir    William 
Beauchamp,    father  of   John,  Baron    Beau- 
champ,  of  Powyke.     Was  Katherine  Ufflete 
the  daughter  of  Lady  Elizabeth  or  of  some 
previous  wife  of  Sir  Gerard  ?  F.R.C  S. 

FENTON  FAMILY.— Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents furnish  me  with  the  names  of 
descendants  of  John  Fenton  and  Anthony 
Fenton,  brothers  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Fenton,  Knt, 
Chief  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland  under 
Elizabeth  and  James  I,  1580  to  1608? 
Geoffrey  Fenton  was  of  the  Nottinghamshire 
family  of  Fenton-on-Trent.  Had  Sir  William 
Fenton,  Geoffrey's  son,  other  male  issue  be- 
sides Maurice  Fenton?  The  family  settled 
in  Ireland  at  Mitchelstown,  Clontarf,  Rath- 
meny,  Dromore,  and  Wexford.  I  wish  to 
know  from  which  of  the  brothers  of  Sir 
Geoffrey  Fenton  the  Irish  (present)  families 
prove  descen-t.  I  believe  there  are  four 
Fenton  families  who  claim  descent  from  Sir 
Geoffrey  in  Ireland.  F.  A.  S. 

SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE.— -Where  was  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  ('Religio  Medici')  married 
to  his  wife  Dorothy  Mileham,  and  what  is 
the  exact  date  of  the  marriage  ? 

SIGMA  TATT. 

THE  KING'S  WEIGH  HOUSE. —  What  was 
the  origin  and  what  is  the  history  of  the 
King's  Weigh  House  in  Mayfair  ?  B.  W. 

PENDUGUM  :  CARLYNG.— Skelton,  in '  Speke 
Parrot,'  has 

For  Parot  is  no  churlish  chowgh,  nor  no  flekyd  pye, 
Parrot  is  no  pendugum,  that  men  call  a  carlyng. 

What  is  this  bird  ?  The  editor-  of  Skelton, 
following  the  authority  of  "the  Rev.  J. 
Mitford,"  hazards  the  suggestion  that  it  is 
the  penguin.  For  "carlyng"  the  'IST.E.D.1 
gives  no  help.  C.  B.  MOUNT. 


/'THE  FIFES  OF  JUNE."— What  are  "the 
*ifes  of  June,"  and  where  is  the  original 
reference  to  be  found  in  literature  ?  B.  W. 

4  THE  GOLDEN  STAIRS.'— Will  some  one  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  Burne-Jones's  picture 
I  he  Golden  Stairs'?  A  friend  has  given 
me  a  large  photograph,  and  I  should  like  to 
understand  it.  I  have  asked  several  people, 
but  find  them  as  ignorant  as  myself. 

E.  W.  P. 

HUGH  DIVE  was  admitted  to  Westminster 
School  in  October,  1785.  I  should  be  glad  to 
obtain  any  information  concerning  him. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

LORD  SALISBURY  ON  DECAYING  NATIONS. 
—I  beg  to- refer  to  students  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  the 
following  query  from  one  of  its  occasional 
correspondents,  addressed  to  myself  by  him 
at  least  twice  in  vain  : — 

"22,  Rue  Servandoni,  Paris  (VIe),  22  oct.,  1902. 

En  tout  cas  Oxford  est  un  centre  intellectuel, 

et  vous  pourrez  peut-etre  y  resoudre  june  question 
que  je  vous  avais,  adresse'e  autrefois  en  Irlande,  et 
pour  laquelle  je  suis  toujours  au  memo  point:  A 
quelle  date  et  en  quelle  circonstahce  le  Marquis  de 
Salisbury  a-t-il  prononc6  ce  discours  (il  y  a  six  ou 
huit  ou  dix  ans),  o,u,  parlant  de  la  transformation 
du  monde  et  des  Etats,  il  a  dit  qu'aujourd'hui  les 
forts  deviennent  plus  forts  et  les  faibles  plus  faibles  ? 
Avec  la  date  je  trouvsrai  aisement  le  discours  dans 
les  collections  de  journaux  de  nos  bibliotheques. — 
Bien  a  vous,  H.  GAIDOZ." 

Will  some  one  possessing  "  1'art  de  verifier  les 
dates  "  assist  this  learned  French  professor  of 
Keltic,  either  directly  or  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Editor  of  '  N.  &  Q.'? 

E.  S.  DODGSON. 

CABINET  MINISTERS  AND  UNIVERSITY 
HONOURS. -^-(1)  Which  members  of  the  pre- 
sent Ministry  obtained  first-class  honours 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ?  If  there  are  any 
irstr  class  men  in  Mr.  Balfour's  Cabinet, 
.n.  what  school  or  tripos  did  they  get  their 
irst  classes?  (2)  Could  any  reader  of  'N.  &Q.' 
supply  a  list  of  Cabinet  Ministers  in  all 
;he  administrations  since  the  accession  of 
^ueen  Victoria — from  that  of  Lord  Melbourne 
;o  Lord  Salisbury's  last  Ministry  inclusive — 
who  got  first  classes  ?  B. 

ARTHUR  HENRY  HALLAM. — In  vol.  i.  of  the 
Eton  Miscellany  (June -July,  1827)  eight 
contributions  in  prose  and  verse  are  assigned 
;o  the  subject  of  'In  Memoriam.'  Though 
3ut  schoolboy  effusions,  the  germs  lie  within 
them  of  a  precocious  talent ;  indeed,  a  poet  of 
acknowledged  fame  and  mature  brain  need 
not  be  over-ready  to  disclaim  the  authorship 
of  'The  Bride  of  the  Lake.'  This  literary 
octave  wh,ets.  the  appetite  for  further 
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acquaintance  with  the  fruits  of  his  pen.    Did 
any  others  ever  hang  from  the  tree  of  the 
press;   and,  if  so,  in  whose  printing-housed 
He  surely  left  something  more, to  a  sorrowin 
posterity    than    those   eight    sketches    an 
poems  which  lie  embedded  in  vol.  i.  of  the 
Eton  Miscellany.    Is   that   something    more 
discoverable?  J.  B.  McGovERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

[Hallam's  '  Remains '  were  published  by  Murray 
in  1834,  and  his  verse  was  edited  by  Le  Gallienne 
for  Mathews  &  Lane,  1893.] 

PARISH  REGISTERS.— Is  there  any  library 
which  collects  transcriptions  of  parish  re- 
gisters? I  am  going  to  sell  those  I  made 
in  Berkshire  some  years  ago.  Neither  the 
Keading  Corporation,  the  British  Museum, 
nor  the  Heralds'  College  will  purchase,  ana 
I  am  reluctant  to  send  them  to  America. 

(Mrs.)  J.  COPE. 

13c,  Hyde  Park  Mansions,  W. 

"  TO  EAT  CHERRIES  WITH  PRINCES."— What 

is  the  origin  of  the  Germanism  "It 's  no  good 
eating  cherries  with  princes"?  The  impli- 
cation is  that  one  would  come  off  second 
best,  and  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey  off  the 
strigs  and  stones.  For  instance,  a  postillion 
in  one  of  Burger's  poems  says  : — 

Fiir  meinen  Part,  mit  grosseu  Herrn 

Und  Meister  Urian, 
Aess'  ich  wohl  keine  Kirschen  gern, 

Man  lauft  verdanmit  oft  an. 
Sie  werfen  Einen,  wie  man  spricht, 
Gern  Stiel  und  Stein  in's  Angesicht. 

Is  there  an  allusion  to  some  fable  ? 

J.  DORMER. 

"TRANSCENDANT."  —  In  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  October,  p.  312,  reference  is  made 
to  "  the  transcendant  financial  genius  of  Mr. 
Gladstone."  Assuming  that  "  transcendaut " 
is  not  a  printer's  error,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  whether  or  not  it  is  a  recognized  literary 
form.  "Ascendant"  and  "ascendent,"  with 
their  respective  abstract  nouns,  are  both  used, 
but  one  feels  that  there  is  no  variant  form  of 
"transcendent."  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

ST.  KATHERINE'S  HOSPITAL,  REGENT'S  PARK. 
— Were  any  pamphlets  published  when  the 
spoliation  of  this  old  charity  was  being  dis- 
cussed in  the  early  nineteenth  century  ? 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

"  FURLONG."— In  an  old  plan  of  an  estate 
near  Brackley,  Northamptonshire,  the  word 
"  Furlong "  is  constantly  repeated,  without 
any  reference  to  distance  or  measurement,  as 
each  field,  large  or  small,  is  prefixed  by  this 
word — as  Furlong  Mill  Corner,  Furlong 
Middle  Piece,  &c.  The  plan  is  dated  about 


1780.  Can  any  one  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  term  in  this  connexion  ?  AGRICOLA. 

"  TYPULATOR."— In  the  printed  list  of  bur- 
gesses of  Portsmouth  under  its  ancient 
charters  there  appear,  among  others,  the 
following  entries : — 

Dec.  5,  1558.  Thomas  Pepson,  Typulator. 
May  29,  1559.  David  Wood,  Typulator. 

Can  any  reader  inform  me  if  a  typulator 
was  the  name  for  a  printer,  as  it  seems  to 
imply?  S.  V.  COWAN. 

"  WERE  NATURE  JUST  TO  MAN." — Will  some 
one  of  your  readers  kindly  say  where  the 
following  lines  come  from  ? — 
Were  Nature  just  to  Man 
Then  would  he  ne'er  need  plead  for  mercy. 
So  let  us,  the  sport  and  toys  of  Providence, 
Be  not  only  just,  but  merciful, 
And  so  repair  the  wrong  she  does  us. 

E.  B. 

POYER  FAMILY. — Can  any  reader  give  me 
the  arms  and  motto  of  this  Pembrokeshire 
family  ?  In  Cromwell's  time  Col.  Poyer,  with 
others,  held  Pembroke  Castle.  Are  their 
estates  held  by  the  family  at  the  present  day  ? 
(Mrs.)  M.  CARTER. 

FRENCH  HISTORICAL  NOVELS.— Is  there  any 
tale  of  a  period  which  Dumas  has  left  blank, 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
with  his  assassination  by  Ravaillac  ?  There 
are  continuations  by  Mahalin  and  by  Maquet, 
but  not  including  those  times  so  far  as  I  can 
discover.  CHICOT. 

[Auguste  Maquet,  a  well-known  and  frequent  col- 
laborator with  Dumas,  published  in  1856  '  La  Maison 
du  Baigneur,'  a  romance  on  the  period  in  question, 
subsequently  dramatized.] 

SIR  JAMES  RICHARDS'S  PEDIGREE.— Can  any 
reader  of  '  N.  &  Q. '  kindly  favour  me  with  a 
copy  of  the  pedigree  of  Sir  James  Richards, 
who  was  created  a  baronet  in  1683  ?  There  is 
a  short  account  given  in  Collins.  Sir  Philip 
Richards,  the  fourth  baronet,  was  a  general 
officer  in  the  Spanish  army,  and  married 
(according  to  Collins)  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Duke  de  Montemar.  In  this  account  it 
is  said  that  Sir  Philip  left  issue.  Any  notes 
on  this  family  will  greatly  oblige. 

W.  W.  R. 

MISQUOTATIONS. — To  what  extent  are  mis- 
quotations allowable  in  a  literary  essay  ?  At 
what  point,  and  in  what  circumstances,  do 
;hey  pass  from  the  category  of  misdemeanours 
into  that  of  crimes  ?  Much  depends,  I  sup- 
pose, on  the  status  and  character  of  the 
writer,  and  something  on  the  matter  of  his 
quotation.  Hazlitt's  errors  in  this  respect 
are  not  nearly  so  shocking  as  they  would  be 
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if  they  were  Lamb's,  and  we  do  not  expect 
the  same  accuracy  in  the  "leader  "  of  a  daily 
paper  as  we  do  in  a  purely  literary  journal. 
Some  writers,  again,  may  be  misquoted  with 
less  offence  than  others.  Byron  and  Mrs. 
Browning,  for  instance,  might  conceivably 
gain  somewhat  by  this  means,  but  to  mis- 
quote Keats  or  Shelley  is  unpardonable.  I 
am  not  sure  how  the  matter  stands  with 
Tennyson  or  Wordsworth.  Their  master- 
pieces could  not,  indeed,  well  be  improved, 
but  some  of  them  have  been  so  often  altered 
by  the  poets  themselves  that  we  can  scarcely 
regard  them  as  possessing  the  inevitableness 
which  makes  misquotation  a  sort  of  sacrilege. 
In  any  case  misquotation  must  imply  either 
ignorance  or  carelessness.  Nobody,  one  would 
think,  with  a  really  fine  ear  could  mis- 
quote "Full  fathom  five"  or  "Hear,  ye 
ladies."  The  more  amazing  is  it  to  find  in 
'Horse  Solitarise,'  a  little  book  of  rather 
dainty  essays,  such  misquotations  as  these:— 

The  tears  of  Imogen 
Are  things  to  brood  on  with  more  ardency 
Than  the  death-days  of  empires. 

Greek  in  a  hut,  with  water  and  a  crust, — 
Learning,  forgive  us  !— cinders,  ashes,  dust. 

C.  C.  B. 
[Surely  the  latter  is  a  conscious  variant.] 


COLERIDGE'S  '  CHRISTABEL.' 

(9th  S.  x.  326,  388.) 

FEW  people,  except  those  engaged  in  the 
same  trade,  can  form  any  conception  of  the 
trials  of  a  bibliographer.  The  perils  he  is 
called  upon  to  face  are  greater  than  those 
encountered  by  St.  Paul — perils  of  obscure 
magazine  articles,  perils  of  private  and 
limited  issues,  perils  of  varying  titles,  perils 
of  the  printing  press,  and,  worst  of  all,  perils 
by  his  own  countrymen,  especially  by  those 
in  his  own  line  of  business,  who  are  ever  on 
the  lookout  to  detect  some  trivial  error.  As 
he  lays  down  his  pen  with  a  sigh  of  mingled 
relief  and  weariness,  he  hears,  by  anticipation, 
the  whoop  with  which  a  misplaced  comma  is 
discovered,  and  sees  his  scalp  flaunted  before 
a  circle  of  admiring  braves.  MR.  THOMAS 
HUTCHINSON,  in  the  course  of  an  article  which 
throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  a  very  obscure 
point  of  Coleridge  bibliography,  finds  time  to 
observe  that  in  giving  a  certain  title-page  I 
have  done  so  "  with  verbal  accuracy,"  but 
with  "certain  errors  of  punctuation,  &c." 
Well,  on  p.  310  of  the  current  volume  of 
*  N.  &  Q.'  I  regretfully  admitted  that  in  my 
edition  of  Mr.  Shepherd's  '  Bibliography  of 


Coleridge '  there  had  been  some  carelessness 
in  revising  proofs  ;  but  that  the  whole  work 
should  be  condemned  on  this  account  has  not 
been  the  opinion  of  critics  who  are  as  well 
qualified  to  judge  as  MR.  HUTCHINSON.  As 
regards  the  title-page  in  question,  I  see  that 
a  semicolon  has  been  substituted  for  a  colon 
after  the  word  "Christabel,"and  that  a  super- 
fluous comma  has  been  inserted  after  "  Co." 
These  are  the  only  errors  in  punctuation  that 
I  have  been  able  to  discover  ;  and  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  what  MR.  HUTCHINSON 
means  by  the  "&c."  There  may  be  much 
virtue  in  an  '!if,"  but  there  may  be  a 
corresponding  amount  of  the  opposite  quality 
in  an  "&c.,"  which  may  be  either  a  symbol  of 
great  significance  or  a  simple  expletive.  'In 
the  present  case  I  attach  the  latter  meaning 
to  it,  and  consider  that  the  missile,  though 
thrown  with  much  goodwill,  has  missed  its 
mark.  And  as  regards  errors  in  punctuation, 
I  note  that  MR.  HUTCHINSON  says  that  H.  T. 
"  correctly  transcf ibed  "  the  title-page  of  the 
first  edition  of  '  Christabel.'  This  is  not  the 
case,  as  a  colon  was  omitted  After  "  London." 
MR.  HUTCHINSON,  therefore,  is  open  to  the 
charge  which  he  has  brought  against  myself, 
though  the  matter  seems  so  childish  that  I 
have  no  wish  to  press  it.  Misprints  will 
occur  in  the  best-edited  works.  Few  books 
have  had  greater  care  bestowed  upon  them 
than  Mr.  Dykes  Campbell's  edition  of 
Coleridge's  '  Poetical  Works,'  and  yet  on 
p.  625  John  Payne  Collier's  'Diary'  is 
transformed  into  John  Payne  Collier's 
'Dears.'  This  is  almost  as  comical  as  a 
misprint  which  I  noticed  in  a  literary 
journal  some  time  since,  by  which  a  well 
known  work  of  Stevenson's  appeared  under 
the  suggestive  title  of  'Travels  with  a 
Darkie.'  No  doubt  on  questions  of  fact 
Mr.  Dykes  Campbell  may  be  relied  on, 
though  his  account  of  the  Brunton  sisters 
at  p.  569  is  all  wrong. 

MR.  HUTCHINSON  nas  very  clearly  shown 
how  MR.  SHEPHERD'S  error  arose  in  connexion 
with  the  lines  : — 

Sir  Leoline,  the  Baron  rich, 
Hath  a  toothless  mastiff  bitch ; 

but  the  history  of  these  lines  does  not  end 
with  the  edition  of  1828,  in  which  Coleridge 
very  unnecessarily  altered  them.  Mr.  Dykes 
Campbell  has  adopted  the  1828  reading,  but 
does  not  explain  how  it  was  that  intermediate 
editions  reverted  to  the  original  text.  I  can- 
not refer  to  the  edition  of  1834  at  this  moment, 
but  in  that  of  1844,  which  I  believe  was 
also  edited  by  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  the 
earlier  and  better  reading  has  been  followed, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  Dr.  Garnett, 
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with  his  usual  taste  and  judgment,  has  re- 
tained it  in  his  edition  of  Coleridge  in  "The 
Muses'  Library." 

MR.    HUTCHINSON    follows    Coleridge    in 
attributing      to      Hazlitt     the      review    oJ 
'  Christabel '  that  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review    of    September,    1816.    Neither    thi 
article    nor    that    which   appeared    in    the 
Examiner  of  2  June,  1816,  has  been  claimed 
as  Hazlitt's  by  his  son  or  grandson  ;  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Ireland,  a  writer  of  great  authority 
on  all  matters  connected  with  Hazlitt,  has 
omitted  it  from  the  list  of  that  writer's  con- 
tributions to  the  Edinburgh  Review  which  is 
printed  on  p.  75  of  his  '  List  of  the  Writings 
of  William   Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt,'  1868. 
Even  the  notice  of  the  'Biographia  Literaria' 
which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of 
August,  1817,  and  which  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  Hazlitt,  is  marked  by  Mr.  Ireland 
as  doubtful.     Mr.    Dykes  Campbell    is  not 
certain  on  the    point.    He   says    that    the 
ascriptions  of  the  articles  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review    to   Hazlitt,    though    probably,    are 
not  certainly,  correct,  and  in  another  place 
remarks  that  this  accusation  is  too  grave  to 
be  lightly  accepted.    Coleridge  in  the  "  Con- 
clusion "  of  his  '  Biographia  Literaria '  says 
that  "  the  review  was  generally  attributed 
(whether  rightly  or  no  I  know  not)  to  a  man 
who  both  in  my  presence  and  in  my  absence 
repeatedly  pronounced  it  ['Christabel']  the 
finest  poem  of  its  kind  in  the  language,"  but 
in  his  private  letters  he  expressed  niraself 
much  more  strongly.    It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  at  that  period  (1816-1817) 
Coleridge  was  struggling  to  free  himself  from 
the  opium  habit,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, was  in  a  very  quarrelsome  mood 
with  every  one.    He  quarrelled  with  Hazlitt 
because  he  reviewed  him  (as  he  thought)  in 
the  Edinburgh ;  he  quarrelled  with  Southey 
because  he  did  not  review  him  in  the  Quar- 
terly ;  and  he  quarrelled  with  his  publisher, 
Kest  Fenner,  for  no  reason  whatever.    His 
argument,  put  into  the  form  of  a  syllogism, 
seems  to  have  been  :  The  article  is  a  venomous 
article  ;  Hazlitt  is  a  venomous  writer  ;  ergo, 
Hazlitt  must  have  written  the  article.    But 
there  were  other  venomous  writers  besides 
Hazlitt  in  those  days,  and  Coleridge,  with  his 
selfishness  and   want  of  chivalrous  feeling, 
was    naturally    not    a    favourite    with    his 
contemporaries.      Hazlitt  was  not  blind   to 
Coleridge's  faults,  and  he  formed  an  estimate 
of  his  literary  merits  which  the  test  of  time 
has  substantially  confirmed.    If  it  were  not 
for  '  The  Ancient   Mariner,'   '  Kubla  Khan,' 
'  Genevieve,'  some  passages  in  'Christabel,' 
and    a    few    chapters   of    the    'Biographia 


Literaria,'  Coleridge  would  have  fallen  into 
the  oblivion  which  he  prophesied  for  Walter 
Scott,  or  at  best  would  have  been  remem- 
bered only  by  the  arid  circle  of  those  who 
search  for  truth  under  the  autumn  leaves  of 
metaphysics.  Much  of  his  writing  was,  to 
use  Hazlitt's  expression,  "  dreary  stuff."  But 
in  referring  to  his  former  friend  in  his 
acknowledged  writings  Hazlitt  never  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  fair  criticism,  and  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the 
author  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  articles  was 
the  same  writer  who  a  few  months  afterwards 
(12  January,  1817)  penned  the  magnificent 
description  of  his  early  intercourse  with 
Coleridge  which  Mr.  Birrell  has  incorporated 
in  a  chapter  of  his  recent  book.  Hazlitt 
was  cast  in  no  ordinary  mould,  but  he 
would  indeed  have  discredited  human  nature 
if  at  one  moment  he  could  offer  the  most 
eloquent  tribute  that  one  man  of  eminence 
could  pay  to  another,  and  in  the  next  sit 
down  to  write  an  article  with  the  aim  of 
ruining  the  literary  reputation  of  his  friend 
by  means  of  shafts  directed  against  his 
private  character.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

A  search  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue 
enables  me  to  confirm  MR.  R.  H.  SHEPHERD'S 
statement,  quoted  at  the  last  reference,  that 
three  editions  of  'Christabel'  were  issued  in 
1816.  I  have  examined  the  Museum  copy  of 
the  third  edition,  and  find  it  is  in  every 
respect  an  exact  replica  of  the  second 
edition.  The  title-page  runs  : — 

"Christabel,  |  &c.  |  By  |  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.  | 
Third  Edition.  |  London:  |  Printed  for  John  Murray, 
Albemarle-Street,  |  By  William  Bulmer  and  Co. 
Cleveland-Row,  |  St.  James's.  |  1816." 

The  text  is  that  of  the  first  edition  through- 
out. THOMAS  HUTCHINSON. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  HOP  (9th  S.  x. 
304).  —  In  Timbs's  'Things  not  Generally 
Known'  (p.  130)  it  is  stated  that  "'hoppes' 
are  entered  in  the  Customs  Roll  of  Great 
Yarmouth,  32  Henry  VI.  (1453-4)."  But 
there  is  evidence  that  hops  were  imported 
into  East  Anglia  for  brewing  yet  earlier  than 
this  ;  for  in  the  'Promptorium  Parvulorum,' 
compiled  by  a  Norfolk  friar  in  1440,  we  find 
the  item  "  Hoppe,  sede  for  bey  re.  Hummulus^ 
secimdum  extraneos."  Then  there  is  the 
Further  item  :  "  Beer,  a  drynke.  Hummu- 
lina,  vel  hummuli  potus,  aut  cervisia  hummu- 
lina,"  as  distinguished  from  ale,  cervisia;  to 
:he  notice  of  which  last  drink  is  appended  in 
Pynson's  edition  (1499)  the  following  remark  : 
'Hie  nota  bene  quod  [alej  est  potus 
Anglorum."  The  plant  itself  was  not  intro- 
duced into  this  country  for  cultivation  untu 
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&  later  period.    But   see    the  note    in    the 
'  Promptorium '  (p.  245).  F.  ADAMS. 

"UTILITARIAN"  (9th  S.  vii.  425;  ix.  197, 
x.  152,  255). — Scott's  address  to  the  harp  oi 
the  North,  which  is  the  beginning  of  '  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,'  corresponds  to  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  muse  in  epic  poetry.  The 
'Oberon'  of  Wieland— who,  though  much 
older  than  Scott,  was  his  contemporary — is 
quite  epic,  and  in  form  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Orlando  poems  of  Boiardo  and  Ariosto.  Both 
Wieland  and  Scott  were  amongst  the  most 
successful  poets  of  their  age.  Scott  was 
called  by  Byron  the  Ariosto  of  the  North. 
The  epic  has  given  way  to  the  novel,  which  is 
a  degraded  epic.  The  '  Odyssey '  in  a  prose 
translation  is  much  the  same  as  a  novel. 

In  poetical  criticism  the  critic  should  point 
out  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  and  not 
raise  the  cry,  "  What  is  the  use  of  this  ? " 
The  utilitarian  spirit  was  shown  by  Dr. 
Johnson  when,  in  criticizing  'Macbeth,'  he 
said  that  anybody  who  wrote  similarly  in  a 
later  age  would  bo  banished  from  the  theatre 
to  the  nursery  ;  also  by  Pepys  when  he  called 
'  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  a  foolish  play. 
For  no  doubt  the  idea  in  their  minds  was, 
"  What  is  the  use  of  writing  about  beings  in 
whom  no  reasonable  person  believes  ? " 

E.  YARDLEY. 

QUEEN  ANNE  (9th  S.  x.  325).— I  think  it  very 
unlikely  that  Cesar  de  Saussure  was  ever  told 
by  his  friends,  as  he  alleges,  that  on  the  river 
Queen  Anne  was  often  called  "  Boutique  d'Eau 
de  Vie,"  even  allowing  that  this  is  a  French 
translation  of  the  vernacular  "  brandy  shop." 
But  while  "  brandy  shop "  is  an  unusual 
phrase  in  English,  I  believe  "  boutique  d'eau 
de  vie  "  to  be  almost  impossible  in  French.  I 
have  never  heard  the  term  "boutique"  applied 
to  a  place  where  wine  or  brandy  is  sold.  A 
wine  store  is  a  "debit  de  vin,"  and  a  place 
where  wine  or  brandy  is  drunk  is  a  "cabaret" 
or  u  estaminet."  When  the  editor  of  '  A 
Foreign  View  of  England  in  the  Reigns  of 
George  I.  and  George  II.'  produces  the 
original  manuscript,  tiie  world  may  perhaps 
believe  in  its  genuineness,  but  until  that 
period  arrives  the  solecisms  and  anachron- 
isms with  which  the  book  abounds  compel 
one  seriously  to  doubt  whether  such  a  person 
as  Cesar  de  Saussure  ever  existed.  This 
twisting  of  Garth's  epigram  into  a  popular 
phrase  is  one  of  the  little  touches  by  which 
the  compiler  has  endeavoured  to  grve  vraisem- 
blance  to  his  work.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

CHINESE  JUNK  (9th  S.  x.  348).— In  addition 
to  the  information  given  at  6th  S.  ix.  148,  198, 


I  would  refer  your  correspondent  to  the 
Illustrated  London  News  for  1  April  and  20 
May,  1848.  The  vessel  was  named  Keying, 
registered  at  Hong  Kong  750  tons.  She  was 
commanded  by  Charles  Alfred  Kellett,  born 
at  Plymouth  in  1818.  The  vessel  sailed  from 
Hong  Kong  in  December,  1846,  for  America, 
and  thence  to  London.  She  arrived  in  the 
Thames  on  28  March,  1848,  under  the  agree- 
ment that  Douglas  Lapraik, 

"  William  Lane,  Thomas  Haswell  Rowlands,  and 
Abraham  Joseph  Bailey,  their  several  respective 
Executors,  Administrators  and  assigns  in  manner 

following,    that    is    to    say the    said    Charles 

Alfred  Kellett,  Edwacd  Rivett,  Frederick  Saunders, 
Thomas  Ash  Lane,  Frederick  James  Porter,  shall 
forthwith  proceed  in  the  said  Junk  or  vessel  for 
England  and  other  places,  and  upon  the  arrival  at 
such  place  or  places  shall  use  their  utmost  exertions 
for  exhibiting  her,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
said  speculation,  and  also  that  the  said  Charles 
Alfred  Kellett,  Edward  Rivett,  Frederick  Saunders, 
Thomas  Ash  Lane  and  Frederick  James  Porter 
shall  keep  proper  accounts  of  all  matters  connected 
with  the  said  speculation  and  shall  transmit  to  the 
said  Douglas  Lapraik,  William  Lane,  Thomas  Has- 
well Rowlands  and  Abraham  Joseph  Bailey,  their 
Executors,  Administrators  and  assigns,  at  all  reason- 
able times,  just  and  correct  accounts  of  all  and  every 
their  profits  and  proceedings  therein  and  such  other 
remarks  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

"  In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  to  these 
^resents  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  this  day 
December  5,  1846." 

In  January,  1851,  Capt.  Kellett  presented 
me  with  an  illustrated  ticket  of  admission  to 
;he  vessel,  then  lying  at  the  Temple  Pier, 
Essex  Street,  Strand,  which  I  still  possess. 
During  the  year  1857  I  saw  the  vessel  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  shortly  before 
she  was  broken  up. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

LESBIAN  RULE  (9th  S.  x.  329).— Some  light 
may  be  thrown  on  this  by  a  passage  in  (the 
Eudemian)  Aristotle's  '  Ethics,'  book  v. 
ch.  x.  7,  which  is  thus  translated  by  Sir  A. 
Grant : — 

"  For  the  rule  for  what  is  indefinite  must  be  itself 
ndefinite,  like  the  leaden  rule  in  the  Lesbian 
architecture — the  rule  is  not  fixed,  but  shifts  itself 
according  to  the  shape  of  the  stone,"  &c. 

jrant,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  says  : — 

"  '  Lesbian  architecture'  appears  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  Cyclopian  masonry,  which  may  have  re- 
mained in  Lesbos  from  the  early  Pelasgian  occupiers 
»f  the  island.  Polygon  stones  were  used  in  it,  which 
:ould  not  be  measured  by  a  straight  rule." 

It  seems  probable  (but  I  do  not  know  if 
^uch  is  the  case)  that  the  shifting  of  the  rule, 
lere  mentioned  by  Eudemus,  is  the  origin  of 
what  I  believe  is  the  sense  of  the  expression 

Lesbian  rule"— viz.,  the  method  of  making 
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a  rule  conform  to  the  thing  ruled,  instead 
of  making  the  thing  ruled  conform  to  the 
rule ;  as  if,  instead  of  rising  from  bed  when 
the  clock  struck  six,  we  were  to  make  the 
clock  strike  six  only  when  we  wished  to  rise. 

YAKE. 

The  'N.E.D.'  explains  this  as  "a  mason's 
rule  made  of  lead,  which  could  be  bent  to  fit 
the  curves  of  the  moulding  (Aristotle, '  Eth. 
Nic.,'  v.  x.  7),  hence  fig.,  a  principle  of  judg- 
ment that  is  pliant  and  accommodating." 
CUTHBERT  E.  A.  CLAYTON. 

Kichmond,  Surrey. 

The  allusion  is  to  the  p.o\v(38u>o<s  Kavwv  of 
which  Aristotle  ('  Eth.  Nic.,'  v.  x.  7)  speaks. 
I  remember  being  once  told  that  a  certain 
Oxford  dignitary  was  called  by  the  irreverent 
6  /*.  Kav<av.  P.  J.  F.  GANTILLON. 

'  HYMNS  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  '  (9th  S.  viii. 
101,  230,  388  ;  x.  36).— It  is  stated  that  a  new 
edition  of  this  book  is  in  preparation.  The 
first  edition  in  the  Bodleian  Library  is  dated 
1863.  In  1867  it  was  "  re-edited  by  Rev. 
Z.  C.  Biggs."  An  appendix  was  added  in 
1869  ;  a  "  revised  and  enlarged  "  edition  was 
published  in  1875 ;  and  a  "  complete  edition  " 
in  1897.  One  wonders  what  distinguishing 
name  will  be  given  to  the  forthcoming 
edition.  "  Complete"  is  a  word  that  can  hardly 
be  overpassed  as  denoting  perfection.  In 
view  of  the  rumour  that  several  unnecessary 
hymns  are  to  be  excised,  will  the  editors 
call  it  the  "  incomplete  edition  "  ? 

0.  O.  H. 

CLERGY  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
(9th  S.  x.  347). — The  best  sources  of  informa- 
tion as  to  the  chaplains  (or  "preachers,"  as 
they  were  then  more  generally  called)  ap- 
pointed by  the  East  India  Company  to  their 
service  in  the  East  Indies  from  A.D.  1600  to 
1699  are  the  Court  Minutes  and  the  O.C. 
(Original  Correspondence)  records,  both  of 
that  Company  and  now  at  the  India  Office, 
Whitehall.  These  two  classes  of  records  have 
been  calendared  and  indexed  by  the  Public 
Record  Office  in  their  '  Colonial — East  Indies 
series  up  to  the  year  1634  inclusive,  and  can 
be  relied  upon  for  accuracy.  The  first  two 
volumes  (A.D.  1513  to  1621)  contain  mention  of 
all  the  men  quoted  by  MR.  PENNY. 

Such  of  trie  various  records  and  "letters 
from  "  the  three  Presidencies  for  this  period 
(seventeenth  century)  as  are  now  in  existence 
(at  the  India  Office)  will  also  furnish  much 
information  as  to  their  services  in  India ;  but 
I  pity  any  one  attempting  to  dig  thereout 
the  links  necessary  to  form  the  chains.  It 
would  take  a  moderate  lifetime,  even  with 


inbounded  zeal  and  perseverance,  as  I  well 
jnow. 

There  may  be  records  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Offices,  in  London  or  Fulham,  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  as  to  who  were  appointed  in  this 
period,  as  I  think  that  the  East  (as  well  as 
;he  West)  Indies  were  under  that  bishop's 
jurisdiction  at  that  time. 

The  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  re- 
cords would  also  show  the  names  of  those 
dying  in  India  who  left  wills,  as  wills  were 
always  sent  to  the  East  India  Company  in 
London  (during  that  period)  to  be  proved  in 
that  Court.  C.  MASON. 

29,  Emperor's  Gate,  S.W. 

ENGLISH  CONTINGENT  IN  THE  LAST  CRUSADE 
(9th  S.  viii.  343;  ix.  55,  177,  395).— When  I 
answered  this  query  I  mentioned  a  work 
printed  by  Samuel  Bentley,  London,  1831, 
'  Excerpta  Historica ;  or,  Illustrations  of 
English  History.'  I  have  fortunately  met 
with  a  copy,  and  find  it  contains  a  list  of 
names  of  about  214  persons  who  had  letters 
of  protection  granted  to  them  :  also  a  copy 
of  a  letter  of  protection  in  Latin,  with  a 
store  of  useful  and  interesting  matter  on 
this  and  other  subjects.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

PHIPPS  FAMILY  (9th  S.  x.  326).— Although  I 
cannot  answer  the  question  propounded  by 
your  correspondent,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
to  draw  his  attention  to  a  valuable  paper  on 
'The  Phipps  Family  of  Bugbrooke,  Towcester, 
and  Northampton,'  which  appears  in  North- 
amptonshire Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  iv.  pp.  225- 
236.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of 
the  late  Mr.  Pickering  Phipps,  sometime 
M.P.  for  Northampton.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

Does  not  Burke  ('  County  Families ')  give 
the  information?  A  pamphlet  pedigree  of 
this  family  has  also  been  printed  privately, 
but  I  am  not  sure  if  it  goes  down  to  this 
century.  E.  E.  COPE. 

STAMP  COLLECTING  AND  ITS  LITERATURE 
FORTY  YEARS  AGO  (9th  S.  i.  115 ;  v.  404,  501  ; 
ix.  438 ;  x.  81,  172,  239,  333).— Stamp  collect- 
ing was  in  vogue  at  the  City  of  London 
School,  1860-1864.  We  used  to  stand  in  the 
lobby  during  intermission,  show  our  collec- 
tions, and  exchange.  The  best  collection 
belonged  to  a  boy  named  Fisher  Unwin.  I 
wonder  what  he  has  done  with  it. 

J.  SPENCER  CURWEN. 

VILLON  (9th  S.  x.  303).— 6n  reading  the 
note  on  Villon,  1  asked  a  Parisian  friend  how 
he  pronounced  the  name.  He  replied,  with- 
out hesitation,  Vill-on  (or  Vilori) ;  that  is,  he 
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sounded  the  II  as  in  mile.  He  added,  "  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter,  for  the 
name  is  so  well  known  to  all  Frenchmen— I 
have  never  heard  it  pronounced  otherwise." 
The  reason  of  this  pronunciation  of  the  II 
would  seem  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  word 
Villon,  which  was  only  a  sort  of  nickname  in 
the  case  of  Francois  Villon,  comes  from  the 
word  vilain.  See  '  Diet*.  Historique  de 
1'Ancien  Langage  Franyais,'  by  La  Curne  de 
Sainte  Palaye,  vol.  x.  p.  169 ;  also  '  Diet,  de 
1'Ancienne  Langue  Franchise,'  vol.  viii.  p.  244. 

M.  HAULTMONT. 

HERIOT  (9th  S.  x.  228,  333).— Your  corre- 
spondent OGIER  RYSDEN  is  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  heriots  attach  to  copyholds  only. 
In  this  town  a  great  deal  of  the  property  is 
leasehold,  and  is  held  for  three  lives.  In 
every  case  in  which  a  life  drops  off  and 
another  is  substituted,  the  lord  of  the  manor 
claims,  in  addition  to  the  renewal  fine,  a  sum 
of  money  (which  appears  to  vary  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  property)  as  a  heriot^ 
It  is  the  universal  custom  in  both  the  Tor* 
moham  and  Tor  Abbey  manors.  I  have  never 
met  with  any  copyhold  property  in  Torquay, 
although  in  the  adjoining  town  and  manor  of 
Paignton  the  land  is  chiefly  copyhold. 

A.  J.  DAVY. 

Torquay. 

When  I  catalogued  the  deeds  at  Purley 
Hall,  Berks,  I  found  one  lease  reciting  a 
heriot  of  the  best  beast.  A  particular  field 
there  is  now  called  "  Harry  George  "  ;  this  I 
identified  as  "  Heriot's  Edge  "  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  E.  E.  COPE. 

13c,  Hyde  Park  Mansions,  W. 

I  cannot  think  your  correspondent  MR. 
OGIER  RYSDEN  is  correct  when  he  say 8,  "  Of 
course  heriots  only  attach  to  copyholds," 
because  of  a  heriot  I  paid  as  recently  as 
October,  1901,  to  the  Earl  of  Devon.  This 
was  on  leasehold  property  (for  the  lessee  of 
which  I  am  agent)  held  on  lives,  and  the 
death  of  one  of  the  lives  was  the  reason  why 
the  heriot  became  payable.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  this  heriot  was  on  life  leasehold, 
which  is  not  the  same  as  copyhold  property. 
FRED.  C.  FROST,  F.S.I. 

Teignmouth. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  ELIZABETHAN  WORTHIES 
(9th  S.  x.  208,  310).— Some  information 
regarding  the  descendants  of^  Sir  John 
Hawkyns  may  be  obtained  by  inferring  to 
'  Plymouth  Armada  Heroes '  by  Miss  Hawkins. 
The  Oxford  Poetry  Professor,  William 
Hawkins  (1722-1801),  who  was  also  of 
founder's  kin  at  Pembroke  College,  was  a 


descendant ;  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  (1719-89), 
author  of  the  '  History  of  Music,'  claimed  to 
be  one.  A  portrait  of  the  great  sea-captain 
is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  C.  Stuart  Hawkins, 
of  Hayford  Hall,  Buckfastleigh,  Plymouth, 
who  claims  descent  from  both  of  Sir  Richard's 
sons  ;  and  an  ivory  bust  of  Sir  John  was  lent 
by  the  Rev.  B.  D.  Hawkins  to  the  Armada 
Exhibition  at  •  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in 
October,  1888.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

MR.  COLEMAN  brings  to  light  an  error  of 
Burke.  William.  Hawkins  died  when  on  a 
visit  to  his  younger  brother,  Sir  John  of 
Armada  fame,  and  was  buried  at  Deptford. 
Sir  Warwick  Heale  married  his  widow  (Introd. 
Drake's  'Black heath').  Princegives  noaccount 
of  him.  A  Miss  Hawkins,  of  Plymouth,  claim- 
ing descent  from  Sir  John  Hawkins,  pub- 
lished in  1888  a  history  of  the  family,  price 
25s.  and  12s.  Qd.t  and  obtained  about  300 
subscribers.  She  made  out  her  descent 
clearly  from  one  Nicholas  Hawkins,  of  Kings- 
bridge,  and  on  discovering  that  Sir-  Richard, 
only  son  and  heir  of  Sir  John,  had  a  son 
named  Nicholas,  born  at  Slapton,  she  appro- 
priated him  and  removed  him  to  Kingsbridge, 
to  make  out  her-  descent  from  the  renowned 
Sir  John  ;  but  a  lease  preserved  in  the  Chapter 
House  of  Dodbrook,  adjoining  Kingsbridge, 
proves  that  her  ancestor  Nicholas  was  the 
son  of  one  John  Hawkins,  of  Kingsbridge 
(Trans.  Devon  Assoc.,  second  series,  vol.  i. 
p.  131,  1899).  The  authoress  and  her  co- 
adjutor, in  the  background,  fell  out  over  the 
spoil  (Western  Daily  Mercury,  16  April,  1890). 

DEVONIENSIS. 

GERMAN  ARMOUR  (9th  S.  x.  328).— Accord- 
ing to  a  communication  at  2nd  S.  v.  32 
Plattner  was  the  name  of  a  certain  class  of 
artists  who  sculptured  statuettes,  swords, 
and  dagger  handles  out  of  iron.  Beautiful 
specimens  are  preserved  in  the  museums  of 
Berlin  and  Dresden.  This  branch  of  art  was 
principally  cultivated  at  Augsburg. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

NAPOLEON'S  LAST  YEARS  (9th  S.  viii.  422, 
509;  ix.  274,  373;  x.  15,  255).—  Referring  to 
MR.  McGovERN's  firm  belief  that  "both 
Wellington  and  Blucher  would  have  been 
swept  from  the  field  at  Waterloo  had  it  not 
been  for  Napoleon's  bodily  and  mental 
deterioration,  owing  to  the  disease  that  held 
him  in  its  grip,"  I  beg  permission  to  direct 
your  correspondent's  attention  to  the  brief 
review  of  Napoleon's  health  in  the  Waterloo 
campaign  at  pp.  484-6,  vol.  ii.  of  that 
masterly  and  standard  work  'The  Life  of 
Napoleon  I.,'  by  John  Holland  Rose  (Bell  & 
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Sons,  London,  1902),  from  which  the  following 
may  be  quoted  : — 

"What  is  the  upshot  of  it  all?  The  evidence 
seems  to  show  that,  whatever  was  Napoleon's 
condition  before  the  campaign,  he  was  in  his  usual 
health  amidst  the  stern  joys  of  war.  And  this  is 
consonant  with  his  previous  experience  ;  he  throve 
on  events  which  wore  ordinary  beings  to  the  bone  ; 
the  one  thing  he  could  not  endure  was  the  worry 
of  parliamentary  opposition,  which  aroused  a 
nervous  irritation  not  to  be  controlled  and  con- 
cealed without  infinite  effort.  During  the  campaign 
we  find  very  few  trustworthy  proofs  of  his  decline, 
and  much  that  points  to  energy  of  resolve  and 
great  rallying  power  after  exertion.  If  he  was 
suffering  from  three  illnesses,  they  were  assuredly 
of  a  highly  intermittent  nature." 

HENKY  GERALD  HOPE. 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  Napoleon  is 
supposed  to  have  lost  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  in 
1811,  from  having  eaten  too  much  of  his 
favourite  dish,  a  leg  of  mutton  stuffed  with 
onions.  Count  Segur  thinks,  in  his  'Expedi- 
tion to  Russia,'  that  years  had  begun  to  tell 
their  tale  upon  Napoleon,  and  that  he  was 
not  at  that  time  like  the  hero  of  Austerlitz 
and  Jena.  Still  he  was  only  forty-five  or 
forty-six.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

IRISH  SAYING  ON  MICHAELMAS  DAY  (9th  S. 
x.  328). — In  my  notes  on  the  folk-lore  of 
Northamptonshire  I  have  recorded  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Never  eat  blackberries  after  Michael- 
mas Day,  as  after  then  the  Devil  puts  his 
mark  upon  them."  This  saying  is  current  in 
Northamptonshire  and  also  in  Warwickshire, 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  put  its 
origin.  If  it  emanated  from  Ireland,  it  may 
have  been  brought  here  by  the  Irish  reapers 
who,  something  less  than  half  a  century  ago, 
used  to  come  over  and  help  in  cutting  the 
harvest.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

I  have  never  been  in  Ireland,  but  have  been 
familiar  with  this  saying  all  my  life.  I  have 
always  understood  it  to  refer  to  the  undoubted 
fact  that,  as  a  general  rule,  October  black- 
berries are  comparatively  poor  and  taste- 
less. C.  C.  B. 

Kindred  sayings  are  "September,  blow 
soft  till  the  fruit's  in  the  loft,"  and  "A 
Michaelmas  rot  comes  ne'er  in  the  pot"  (Ray). 

J.   HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

A  SEXTON'S  TOMBSTONE  (9th  S.  x.  306,  373). 
— Another  inscription  on  the  tombstone  of  a 
sexton,  worth  recording,  is  in  the  churchyard 
of  the  parish  church,  Bingley,  and  is  in 
memory  of  Hezekiah  Briggs,  who  died  in 
1844,  aged  eighty.  He  was  sexton  of  the 
church  for  forty-three  years,  and  his  tomb- 


stone records  that  during  his  long  tenure  of 
office  he  assisted  at  no  fewer  than  7,000 
interments.  His  epitaph  is  as  follows  : — 

Here  lies  an  old  ringer  beneath  this  cold  clay, 
Who  has  rung  many  peals  both  for  serious  and  gay, 
Bob  majors  and  trebles  with  ease  he  could  bang 
Till  death  called  a  "  bob,"  which  brought  the  last 
clang. 

CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D. 

"LICENCE  TO  DEPART"  (9th  S.  x.  368).— 
Labourers  of  either  sex  were  prohibited  as 
early  as  1388  by  statute  (12  Rich.  II.,  c.  3) 
from  changing  abode  or  place  of  service  with- 
out a  letter  patent  under  the  king's  seal 
declaring  the  cause  of  their  departure.  But 
this  statute,  repealed  by  Elizabeth,  is  not 
that  about  which  MR.  NORMAN  inquires. 
Nor  was  the  latter  begotten  of  the  Caroline 
troubles  It  was,  indeed,  an  Elizabethan 
enactment  of  1562  (5  Eliz.,  cap.  4),  entitled 
"An  Act  touching  dyvers  orders  for  artificers, 
labourers,  servantes  of  husbandrye,  and 
apprentices,"  and  professing  to  be,  as  it 
would  now  be  called,  a  consolidation  Act.  It 
provided  (ss.  10  and  11)  that  no  person 
having  served  in  one  city  or  town  could  take 
service  in  another  without  a  testimonial  or 
certificate  drawn  up  in  the  form  "  Memoran- 
dum, That,"  &c  ,  as  quoted  by  your  corre- 
spondent, and  "  registred  by  the  parson,  vicar 
or  curate  of  the  parish"  where  he  dwelt. 
These  are  the  words  of  the  Act ;  MR.  NORMAN 
will  therefore  see  that  his  note  against 
"  curate"  is  needless.*  The  penalty  for  "  every 
such  servant  so  departing  without  such 
certificate  or  testimonial "  was  imprisonment 
until  he  procured  one  ;  if  he  failed  to  do  this 
"  within  the  space  of  one  and  twenty  days 
next  after  the  first  day  of  his  imprisonment," 
or  showed  a  false  certificate,  he  was  to  be 
"  used  and  whipped  as  a  vagabond."  There 
was  also  a  fine  of  5l.  for  any  person  who 
engaged  him  without  certificate.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  effect  of  the  Act  would  be,  in 
the  words  of  the  preamble,  to  "  banish  idle- 
ness, advance  husbandry,"  &c.  This  statute 
was  not  repealed  until  1875  (38  &  39  Viet., 
c.  86,  s.  17).  F.  ADAMS. 

[The  sic  was  inserted  in  MR.  NORMAN'S  quotation 
as  Rob.  Browne  seemed  to  describe  himself  first  as 
churchwarden  and  then  as  curate.] 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
jentury,  and  later,  it  was  still  the  custom  in 
STorthumberland  to  grant  a  clearance,  or 
icence,  similar  to  the  Norfolk  example,  but 
somewhat  abbreviated  in  form.  These  licences, 
commonly  spoken  of  as  "lines,"  were  given 
by  an  employer  at  thp  end  of  the  year's 


*  "  Churchwarden,"  too,  is  statutory  (s.  11). 
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service  ;  and  no  one  hired  a  hind  without  the 
production  of  this  permit  from  his  last 
master.  Mr.  Middleton  H.  Dand,  of  Hauxley 
Northumberland,  has  supplied  me  with  ar 
original  example  of  "  the  lines"  produced  by 
a  hind  to  his  father.  As  it  represents  the 
form  in  common  use  here  at  the  date  indicated, 
I  append  a  copy  of  the  document  :— 

T  u  W™fc  Chevington,  FebT  28th,  1794.  The  Bearer. 
John  Mather,  is  at  Liberty  to  hire  with  who  he 
pleases  to  Enter  the  12  of  May.  (Sd.)  Jos. 
Fenwick." 

R.  OLIVER  HESLOP. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

WADHAM  FAMILY  (9th  S.  x.  248).— The  late 
H.  S.  Grazebrook  sent  me  in  1874  the  follow- 
ing sketch  pedigree  of  Dr.  Simon  Ford  :— 

"Richard  Ford,  of  East  Ogwell,  nr  Newton 

-Busnell,  co.  Devon,  married Worth,  a  descendant 

of  an  uncle  of  Nicholas  Wadham,  menf1  in  Dr. 
Ford  s  ace'  book,  1681,  as  having  joined  him  in  a 
Bond.  Qy.  if  then  living? " 

Gives  issue  : — 

''Simon  Ford,  D.D,  Rector  of  Oldswinford  from 
22  May,  1676,  to  7  Ap.,  1699,  his  death  jet.  80.  Born 
at  East  Ogwell,  married  I8'  Mrs.  Anne  Thackham, 
1653,  died  a  few  years  afterwards.  2ndly  Martha 
Stanipe  of  Reading,  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Stampe, 
Sheriff  of  London,  1676.  Ob.  13  Nov.,  1684,  bur.  at 
Oldswinford.  Issue :— Mary=Hercy ;  Martha=Thos. 
Milward;  James,  living  1680  qy.  at  Newington, 

1  /U4. 

From  a  pedigree  penes  Ed.  Milward  Oliver, 
compiled  from  family  papers  by  J.  H.  Dixon, 
of  Stourbridge,  about  1820. 

Ant.  a  Wood  also  states  that  Ford  was 
"descended  by  the  Worths  from  the  uncle 
of  Nich.  Wadham,  Esq.,  founder  of  Wadham 
Coll.  in  Oxon,"  and  further  on  :— 

"In  the  next  year  stood  for  a  scholarship  in 
Wadham  Coll.  upon  account,  as  I  presume,  of 
being  a  Founder's  kinsman,  but  was  injuriously,  as 
some  thought,  put  aside." 

In  the  'D.NB.'  only  the  two  wives  Anne 
Thackham  and  Martha  Stamp  are  mentioned. 
May  I  inquire  the  names  of  the  other  two 
referred  to  at  p.  248  ?  R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

Sandgate,  Kent. 

"KIT-CAT"  PORTRAITS  (9th  S.  x.  188,  231, 
316). — A  long  and  circumstantial  account  of 
the  state  in  which  Sir  Richard  Phillips  found 
the  old  club-room  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club  at 
Barn  Elms  is  given  in  his  'Morning's  Walk 
from  London  to  Kew'(1817).  I  extract. the 
following  reference  to  the  pictures  :— 

"  The  Kit-Cat  pictures  were  painted  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  about  the  ye*af  1710  were 
brought  to  this  spot ;  but  the  room  I  have  been 
describing  was  not  built  till  ten  or  fifteen  years 
afterwards.  They  were  forty-two  in  number  and 
were  presented  by  the  members  to  the  elder  Tonson, 
who  died  in  1736.  He  left  them  to  his  great-nephew, 


also  an  eminent  bookseller,  who  died  in  1767 
1  hey  were  then  removed  from  this  building  to  the 
house  of  his  brother  at  Water  Oakley,  near 
Windsor ;  and  on  his  death  to  the  house  of  Mr 
-Baker  of  Hertingfordbury,  where  they  now  remain, 
and  where  I  lately  saw  them  splendidly  lodged  and 
in  nne  preservation." 

What  was  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
pictures,  and  where  are  they  now  located  ? 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

THE  MITRE  (9th  S.  viii.  324,  493,  531 ;  ix. 
174,  334,  397,  496;  x.  192,  290,  370).— This 
subject  was  discussed  at  length  in  1st  S.  iii 
62,  144,  284  •  x.  87,  "227 ;  xi.  152,  275,  334,  354. 
The  discussion  now  appears  to  have  reached 
the  forbidden  land  of  theological  controversy; 
whither  I  shall  not  follow  it.  I  shall  only 
remark  that  there  is  an  excellent  article  on 
the  mitre  in  Addis  and  Arnold's  'Catholic 
Dictionary,'  the  writer  of  which  comes  to  the 
conclusion  "  that  for  the  first  thousand  years 
of  her  history  ther§  was  no  general  use  of 
mitres  in  the  Church." 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

C.  C.  B.  invites  us  to  tread  on  forbidden 
ground.  May  I  .suggest  one  consideration  ? 
If  Christ  is  our  High  Priest,  He  must  have 
priests  of  the  same  sort  under  Him.  All 
Christians  can  hardly  be  such  priests,  for  the 
passages  which  speak  of  them  as  priests  make 
them  also  kings.  If  they  be  not  kings  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  neither  are 
they  priests.  The  continuation  of  the  sacri- 
icial  priesthood  seems  to  be  demanded  by 
Eebrews  viii.  4.  W.  C.  B. 

If  the  pointed  character  of  the  Jewish 
mitre  bore  ,any  definite  relation  to  the 
sacrificial  character  of  the  Jewish  priesthood, 
D.  C.  B.'s  answer  would  be  more  germane  to 
the  matter.  My  point  is  that  the  Jewish 
priests,  whatever  their  attributes  and  duties 
were  the  spiritual  heads  of  the'Jewish  people, 
and  that  the  Christian  priesthood,  whatever 
.heir  attributes,  were  the  spiritual  heads  of  the 
Christian  people  in  those  early  days  ;  and 
;hat  it  was  not  unnatural,  nor  indeed  unlikely, 
;hat  they  should  wear  in  their  ministrations 
a  similar  dress,  and  that  in  no  case  could  it 
)e  said  that  there  was  any  certainty  that 
hey  did  not.  ALDENHAM. 

OXFORD  STREET  (9th  S.  x.  368).— The  Editor 
ightly  asks,  "What  is  the  precise  meaning 
of  top  1 "  We  may  have  four  different  points 
of  view  :  (1)  Rising  ground  ;  (2)  Point  of 
compass  (North) ;  (3)  Point  of  departure ;  (4) 
Regard  to  the  capital  city,  or  central  point  of 
mportance.  So  that  the  point  which  might 
>e  the  top  to  one  person  might  be  the  bottom 
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to  another.  I  once  rode  with  a  lady  who 
directed  the  coachman  to  drive  to  the  top 
of  a  certain  road,  about  one  mile  long.  She 
meant  No.  3,  the  point,  eastward,  furthest 
from  the  starting- place ;  the  coachman  meant 
Nos.  1  and  4,  for  the  road  went  up  hill,  west- 
ward, to  the  adjacent  town.  When  school 
children  are  shown  on  a  map  our  Lord's 
journey  southward  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem, 
they  are  puzzled  on  reading  that  "  He  went 
up  to  Jerusalem."  W.  C.  B. 

Surely  the  Holborn  end  of  Oxford  Street 
is  the  top.  The  numbers  start  there,  and 
any  one  going  "up"  to  London  by  road  from 
(say)  Uxbridge  ascends,  nob  descends,  from 
the  Marble  Arch  Citywards.  Do  we  not 
always  reckon  downwards  from  the  centre 
or  head— unless,  indeed,  there  is  some  obvious 
physical  reason  to  the  contrary  ?  C.  C.  B. 

As  travelling  from  a  city  is  spoken  of  as 
going  "  down,"  so  travelling  towards  it  is 
"going  up."  Consequently  the  City  end  of 
Oxford  Street  would  be  the  upper  part,  or 

the  "  top."  J.  HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

"  THE  BEATIFIC  VISION  "  (9th  S.  ix.  509 ;  x. 
95, 177,  355).— Compare  the  lines  written  by 
Thomas  Aquinas,  the  concluding  stanza  of 
the'AdoroTe':— 

Jesu  !  quern  velatum  nunc  aspicio, 
Oro  fiat  illud,  quod  tain  sitio : 
Ut  Te  revelata  cernens  facie, 
Visu  sim  beatus  Tuae  glorise. 

GEORGE  ANGUS. 
St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

"Quiz,"  JUNIOR  (9th  S.  x.  247,  354).— Many 
years  since  I  possessed  a  little  12mo  volume 
very  nicely  got  up,  having  gilt  edges,  and 
lettered  'Sketches  of  Young  Ladies,  Young 
Gentlemen,  and  Young  Couples,'  and  a 
distant  memory  suggests  that  it  was  pub- 
lished by  Chapman  &  Hall.  It  was  illustrated 
by  "Phiz."  This  was  the  only  copy  I  ever 
saw  of  the  pretty  little  book. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

HOME  ALLEY,  LONDON  (9th  S.  x.  289,  358).— 
Errors  there  will  always  be,  and  it  seems  less 
necessary  to  complain  of  the  fact  than  to 
fulfil,  as  far  as  possible,  one  of  the  functions 
of  'N.  &  Q.,'  viz.,  to  correct  them  in  the 
fullest  manner  that  can  be.  It  appears  to 
me  that  additional  information  could  have 
been  given  the  querist,  which  might  have 
been  of  great  use  to  him  and  have  saved  him 
time  and  trouble. 

St.  George's  Church,  Botolph  Lane,  was  on 
the  west  side  of  Botolph  Lane  and  the  south 
side  of  George  Lane,  leading  to  Pudding  Lane. 


It  was  in  the  latter  lane  that  the  Great  Fire 
began,  and  on  the  house  where  the  fire 
originated  there  was  an  inscription  set  up 
"  by  authority."  This  being  too  personal  as 
regards  Roman  Catholics,  it  was  removed 
prior  to  1756.  Botolph  Lane  was  in  the 
ward  of  Billingsgate  Within,  to  which  was 
added  or  united  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph, 
Billingsgate.  St.  George,  Botolph  Lane,  in  the 
ward  of  Billingsgate,  was  repaired  in  1627, 
but  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1666. 
St.  Botolph  without  Aldersgate  was  partially 
burnt  by  the  same  conflagration,  and  was 
being  repaired  at  the  time  of  the  publication 
of  Maitland's  '  History  of  London.'  So  there 
was  a  St.  Botolph  without  Aldersgate  and 
one  at  Aldgate  :  the  former  on  the  south-east 
corner  of  Little  Britain,  near  Aldersgate 
without,  and  the  latter  on  the  north  side  of 
Aldgate  High  Street,  also  without.  Another 
St.  Botolph  was  on  the  west  side  of  Bishops- 
gate  Street,  a  little  without. 

Several  Horn  Alleys  existed  in  London. 
One  was  near  the  middle  of  the  east  side 
of  Aldersgate  Street,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Botolph  and  "third  precinct."  As  with 
other  respondents,  Home  Alley,  I  confess,  is 
unknown  to  me.  "Horn"  appears  to  have 
its  origin,  as  here  used,  in  a  "  sign."  Botolph 
was  not,  I  think,  so  spelt  in  Elizabeth's  time. 
Two  hundred  years  ago  I  find  it  written 
"Buttolphs."  ALFRED  CHAS.  JONAS. 

About  the  year  1890  Mr.  Korneman, 
second-hand  bookseller,  now  in  Red  Lion 
Passage,  Red  Lion  Street,  Holborn,  but  at 
that  time  of  168,  High  Holborn,  issued  a 
small  quarto  book  (got  up  entirely,  I  believe, 
by  himself)  of  old  street  signs  and  tablets. 
Among  these  was  a  representation  of  a  stone 
tablet  appertaining  to  Horn  Alley.  It 
consisted  apparently  of  four  doves  accosted, 

two  and  two,  with  the  initials  G  w  i,  and 

bore  the  inscription  beneath,  "  This  is  Horn 
Ally,  1670";  but  I  do  not  know  how  he 
obtained  it,  whether  from  personal  observation 
or,  more  probably,  from  an  old  newspaper 
or  book.  J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 

BISHOP  S.  WILBERFORCE  (9th  S.  x.  345).— 
The  story  of  the  bishop  reconciling  a  man 
and  his  daughter  is  -very  interesting;  but 
some  important  details  seem  to  be  wanting. 
If  the  daughter  was  so  attached  to  her 
father  that  she  could  not  bear  estrangement 
from  him,  how  could  she  marry  against  his 
wishes?  Had  her  marriage  reduced  her  to 
poverty,  so  that  perhaps  she  wanted  her 
father  to  give  her  again  the  comfort  she  had 
before  enjoyed,  or  had  her  husband  proved  a 
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tyrant,  so  that  perhaps  she  wanted  her 
father's  help  against  her  husband's  tyranny  ? 
Did  she  not  say,  in  conduct,  though  not  in 
words,  'l  I  have  overthrown  all  your  plans 
for  me,  I  have  connected  you  with  people 
that  you  dislike,  I  have  done  all  that  I 
wishea  and  all  that  you  did  not  wish,  so 
now  you  must  forgive  and  forget "  1 

-       M.  N.  G. 

PULPIT  IN  CHAPTER-HOUSE  (9th  S.  x.  347).— 
In  reply  to  MR.  HUSSEY,  a  pulpit,  properly 
so  called,  is  no  part  of  the  furniture  of  a 
monastic  chapter-house,  but  alectern  certainly 
is,  though  I  know  of  no  rule  as  to  its  being 
fixed  or  movable.  If  very  heavy  and  solid — 
e.g.,  if  constructed  of  wrought  brass,  marble, 
of  stone — it  would  obviously  be  seldom  or 
never  moved  from  its  place  ;  but  nowadays 
such  lecterns  are  generally  made  of  wood. 
The  lectern  is  placed  at  a  point  about  a  third 
of  the  way  from  the  chapter-house  door  to 
the  wall  at  the  other  end,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  abbot's  stall ;  and  from  it  are 
read,  at  the  office  of  Prime,  the  martyrology 
of  the  day  and  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Rule 
(I  am  speaking  of  Benedictine  monasteries). 
I  may  add  that  the  chapter-house  of  a 
monastery  is  practically  always  of  an  oblong 
shape.  Westminster  Abbey  presents  one  of 
the  very  few  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

D.  OSWALD  HUNTER-BLAIR,  O.S.B. 

Oxford. 

ARMS  OF  ETON  AND  WINCHESTER  COLLEGES 
(9th  S.  ix.  241,  330;  x.  29,  113,  233).— I  have 
been  making  inquiries  in  order  to  learn 
whether  the  "three  lilies  proper"  are  dis- 
played anywhere  at  Winchester.  I  find  that 
they  appear  upon  the  painted  roof  of  the 
small  hall  which  forms  the  entrance  from  the 
ancient  "  county  hall "  into  the  modern  law 
courts.  This  small  hall  is  of  the  same  date 
as  the  courts,  the  erection  of  which  was 
begun  in  or  soon  after  1871;  and  the  roof, 
which  is  decorated  with  arms  and  seals  of 
Hampshire  boroughs,  &c.,  displays,  so  far  as 
Winchester  is  concerned,  (1)  the  city's  present 
arms  of  five  castles  and  two  lions ;  (2)  a 
three-towered  castle,  with  the  date  1589,  and 
the  words  "  Sigillum  civium  Wintoniensium," 
which  represents  an  old  city  seal  ;*  and  (3) 
the  three  lilies  encircled  with  the  words 
"  Arma  de  Winchester."  The  county  autho- 
rities were  responsible  for  the  decoration 
of  this  roof  ;  but  I  am  informed  that  in 
painting  up  the  lilies  they  relied  entirely 
upon  information  supplied  by  civic  officials. 

*  See  Proceedings  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
at  Winchester,  1845,  p.  108. 


Amongst  the  objects  of  interest  exhibited 
in  the  chamber  over  the  west  gate  of  the 
city  is  the  celebrated  standard  bushel  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.  (see  the  statutes  11  Henry 
VII.,  c.  4 ;  12  Henry  VII.,  c.  5).  The  bushel 
stands  on  a  painted  wooden  pedestal  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 
Some  shields  have  been  painted  on  this 
pedestal,  and  one  of  them  bears  the  three 
lilies. 

The  facts  I  have  mentioned  afford  no 
evidence  that  the.  lilies  actually  were  once 
the  city's  arms,  but  merely  indicate  that  a 
belief  that  they  had, formerly  been  the  city's 
arms  was  entertained  by  some  person  or 
persons  in  authority  at  Winchester  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
this  belief  was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
Milner's  'History  of  Winchester,'  i.  374 
(second  edition),  has  a  plate  in  which  the 
three  lilies  appear  as  "ancient  arms  of  Win- 
chester according  to  Guillim."  The  allusion 
to  Guillim  seems  to*be  inaccurate,  -  and  to 
assign  to  him  erroneously  the  authorship  of 
'Analogia  Honorum.'  See  the  third  re- 
ference. 

Hitherto  my  inquiries  have  failed  to 
elicit  any  local  information  rendering  it 
probable  that  the  lilies  were  ever  really  the 
arms  either  of  Winchester  city  or  of  Win- 
chester College.  As  regards  the  college, 
these  arms  do  not  appear  to  have  been  at 
any  time  recognized  as  belonging  to  it  by 
any  person  in  authority  there. 

I  am  grateful  to  MR.  A.  R.  BAYLEY  for 
drawing  our  attention  to  the  passage  which 
he  cites  at  the  fifth  reference  from  '  A  History 
of  New  College.'  This  passage  probably 
explains  the  favour  nowadays  shown  to  the 
idea  that  Wykeham  s  father  was  a  carpenter. 
It  seems  also  to  confirm  the  views  I  ex- 
pressed at  the  fourth  reference  upon  the 
origin  of  that  idea. 

In  an  article  on  'English  Municipal 
Heraldry,'  published  in  the  Archaeological 
Journal,  vol.  lii.  (1895),  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope  mentions  Winchester  (at  p.  190)  as 
being  a  city  the  approximate  date  of  the 
arms  of  which  cannot  be  easily  fixed, 
because  the  arms  are  neither  entered  in 
visitations  nor  shown  upon  datable  seals. 

H.  C. 

SAINTS  IN  LINDSAY'S  'MoN ARCHIE'  (9th  S.  x. 
249,  371).— There  is  an  error  in  MR.  HERBERT 
FLOWER'S  interesting  reply  which  he  will 
suffer  me  to  point  out.  St.  Enoch  in 
Glasgow  is  not  a  corruption  of  St.  Triduana, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  it  could  be  so.  Ifc 
represents  the  name  of  St.  Thenau,  Thenew, 
or  Theneuc,  the  mother  of  St.  Kentigern,  and 
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daughter  of  Loth,  the  traditionary  king  and 
eponymus  of  Lothian.  People  who  travel  to 
Glasgow  from  London  by  the  Midland 
Kail  way  leave  St.  Pancras  station  and  arrive 
at  St.  Enoch's— a  striking  example  of  the 
permanence  of  ancient  names.  Some  trains 
stop  outside  Glasgow  for  the  collection  of 
tickets  at  Strath bungo,  i.e.,  srath  Mungo, 
Mungo's  meadow — Mungo  being  the  endear- 
ing appellative  and  synonym  for  Kentigern. 
HERBERT  MAXWELL. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Cambridge  Modern  History.  Planned  by  the 
late  Lord  Acton.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  Litt.D. ; 
G.  W.  Prothero,  Litt.D. ;  Stanley  Leathes,  M.A. 
—Vol.  I.  The  Renaissance.  (Cambridge,  Univer- 
sity Press.) 

THE  scheme  of  which  the  opening  portion  is  before 
us  is  ambitious  and  encyclopaedic  in  character.  It 
had  long  been  meditated  by  Lord  Acton,  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History  in  Cambridge,  who 
is,  it  may  be  assumed,  responsible  for  the  lines  on 
which  it  is  to  be  carried  out.  It  is,  or  should  be, 
a  magnificent  undertaking,  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  which  have  no  doubt  been  closely 
studied,  but  concerning  which  the  last  word  has 
not  been  spoken.  The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  supply, 
practically  in  a  dozen  volumes,  a '  Universal  Modern 
History,'  which,  besides  being  a  standard  work  of 
reference,  shall  record  in  a  continuous  development 
the  history  of  Europe  and  its  colonies  from  the 
period  in  which  the  great  problems  in  the  study  of 
which  we  are  still  wrapt  first  came  into  conscious 
recognition  until  to-day.  This  is  to  be  the  work 
not  of  one,  but  many  hands.  For  each  separate 
phase  of  the  great  undertaking  acknowledged 
experts  are  chosen,  the  responsibility  for  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  whole  resting  with  the  editors,  each 
of  whom  is  a  practised  historian,  familiar  with  the 
latest  results  of  that  historical  research  which  is 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  progress  of  the  last 
half  century.  Works  similar  in  aim  to  the  present 
have  been  produced  in  Germany  and  in  France. 
Co-operation  in  literary  effort  is  no  new  thing,  and 
but  slight  knowledge  is  necessary  to  recall  a  score 
instances  in  which,  apart  from  all  question  of  ency- 
clopedias, collections,  biographies,  and  works  of 
similar  importance,  historical  undertakings  have 
been  begun  by  what  in  France  is  called  "  une 
societ^  de  gens  de  lettres."  If  no  very  conspicuous 
success  has  attended  such  efforts,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  a  certain  amateur  element  has 
generally  been  present.  For  the  first  time,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  an  historical  task,  intended  to  be 
consecutive  and  thorough,  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  men  presumably  the  most  competent  in  the 
king'dom. 

Deeply  interesting  are  the  problems  raised.  As 
regards  what  is  herein  called  "  the  revelation  of 
truth"  the  gain  from  collaboration  must  needs  be 
immense.  How  far  this  will  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  the  special  form  of  philosophic  grasp 
which  attends  a  labour  excogitated  and  accom- 
lished  by  one  brain  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Works 


such  as  the  histories  of  Tacitus  and  Gibbon  will 
always  be  the  delight  of  the  philosophical  student. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  searcher  after  facts  will  be 
tempted  to  regard  with  favour  undertakings  such  as 
that  now  begun.  Very  much  is  to  be  said  on  both 
sides,  and  space  fails  us  in  the  few  columns  that  can 
be  weekly  devoted  to  current  literature  to  open  out 
a  subject  that  might  perhaps  profitably  be  debated 
in  the  body  of  our  pages.  In  favour  of  what  is 
called  "  a  series  of  monographs  conceived  on  a 
connected  system,"  Bishop  Creighton,  in  the  intro- 
ductory note,  speaks  with  much  weight,  and  the 
same  authority  questions  the  advantage  of  the 
domination  of  one  intelligence,  however  great  that 
may  be,  "striving  to  express  the  multifarious 
experience  of  niankind  in  catejgories  of  its  own 
creation."  This  is  well  put.  There  is,  however, 
much  to  be  urged  on  the  other  side. 

Twelve  volumes  will,  as  has  been  said,  constitute 
the  entire  work.  Of  these  the  first,  not-  wholly 
because  it  is  explanatory,  but  because  of  the  deeply 
interesting  ana  constructive  epoch  with  which  it 
deals,  may  well  be  the  most  stimulating.  The  very 
word  Renaissance  is  full  of  promise.  An  apology 
is  offered  for  the  fact  that  no  place  has  been  found 
for  a  separate  account  of  "  the  development  of  the 
pictorial,plastic,  and  decorative  art  of  the  Renais- 
sance." To  have  included  this  would  have  been 
to  enlarge  hugely  the  scope  of  the  work  by  making 
it  comprise  a  long  history  of  artistic  progress.  What 
is  specially  sought  in  the  first  volume  is  to  arrange 
upon  the  chessboard  the  pieces  by  which  the  his- 
torical problem  has  to  be  carried  out.  The  title 
of  the  opening  chapter,  'The  Age  of  Discovery,' 
shows  the  period  at  which  the  history  begins.  A 
conspicuous  landmark,  which  separates  the  Middle 
Ages  from  modern  times,  is  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Christopher  Columbus  (called,  with  just  a  sus- 
picion of  pedantry,  Cristoforo  Colombo)  in  1492. 
With  this  are  associated  the  feats  of  Vasco  da 
Gama  and  other  great  explorers  of  the  most  adven- 
turous of  ages.  This  chapter  and  the  following  on 
the  New  World,  which  ends  with  Bacon's  prophecy 
that  the  great  inheritance  of  the  West  and  of  the 
East  must  devolve  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon,  is  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Payne,  for  the  continuation  of  whose 
'  History  of  the  New  World,  called  America,'  we 
still  wait.  'The  Ottoman  Conquest,  1358,'  is  in  the 
hands  of  Prof.  Bury,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
whose  contribution  ends  at  the  time  when  the 
conquest  mentioned  had  attained  its  meridian 
splendour.  The  dealings  with  the  Greek  Church 
are  praised  for  astuteness  and  wisdom,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  occurred  the  settlement 
of  the  Phanariots  are  shown.  Several  chapters 
are  devoted  to  '  Italy,'  one  to  '  Italy  and  her 
Invaders,'  two  to  '  Florence,  Savonarola  and 
Machiavelli,'  one  to  '  Rome  and  the  Temporal 
Power,'  and  one  to  'Venice.'  'Germany,'  'The 
Catholic  Kings,'  '  France,'  and  '  The  Nether- 
lands '  follow  before  we  arrive  at  '  The  Early 
Tudors,'  the  history  of  which,  by  Dr.  James 
Gairdner,  begins  with  results  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses.  Following  chapters  are  on  'Economic 
Changes,'  'The  Classical  Renaissance,'  'The  Chris- 
tian Renaissance,"  '  Catholic  Europe,'  and  '  The  Eve 
of  the  Reformation.'  How  hopeless  is  the  task  of 
dealing  with  the  volume  as  a  whole  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  each  separate  chapter  would  repay 
analysis,  and  some— notably  Sir  Richard  Jepb's 
'Classical  Renaissance' — make  almost  irresistible 
appeal.  Profoundly  interesting  is  the  study  of  the 
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decline  of  Greek  learning  and  of  the  last  period 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  roughly  dated  from  1494 
to  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527.  Temptations  must,  how- 
ever, be  resisted,  unless  the  notice  could  be  spread 
over  several  numbers.  We  content  ourselves  ac- 
cordingly with  announcing  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  the  utmost  importance,  which  is  destined  to  find 
many  imitators,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  to  revo- 
lutionize the  writing  of  history.  A  feature  of 
especial  interest  and  importance  in  the  work  con- 
sists of  the  bibliographies  of  the  various  subjects 
given  at  the  close.  We  welcome  also  an  index. 
This  is,  of  course,  indispensable.  In  the  case  of  a 
book  by  many  different  writers  it  has,  however, 
presumably,  to  be  done  from  without.  The  volume 
occupies  over  eight  hundred  pages. 

Mallet  du  Pan  and   the  French  Revolution.     By 

Bernard  Mallet.  (Longmans  &  Co.) 
A  NOTEWORTHY  passage  of  Mr.  Mallet's  monograph 
on  his  great-grandfather  closes  the  seventh  chapter, 
which  deals  with  what  is  known  as  'The  Vienna 
Correspondence':  "This  pamphlet  is  full  of  in- 
struction, with  its  serried  arguments,  its  command 
of  philosophical  maxim  and  historical  analogy,  its 
indignant  eloquence.  In  England  it  would  have 
secured  for  its  author  the  posthumous  fame  of  a 
Burke  ;  in  France  it  has  remained  to  this  day  un- 
noticed and  unquoted."  It  may  not  be  judged  from 
this  that  France  is  less  ready  than  England  to 
recognize  the  value  of  logic  and  argument.  The 
writer,  however,  though  a  power  in  France,  and 
French  in  origin,  was,  in  fact,  a  Swiss,  and  the 
'Correspondence'  in  question,  though  written  in 
French,  was  addressed  to  foreigners,  and  was 
directly  opposed  to  everything  which  those  con- 
cerned with  the  government  of  France  held 
desirable  or  dear.  How  potent  was  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  writer  France  is  charged  with 
neglecting  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  by  the 
agency  of  Bonaparte,  Mallet  du  Pan  had  to  leave 
his  shelter  in  Berne,  seeking  refuge  in  Con- 
stance and  Zurich,  and  ultimately,  as  the  only  place 
secure  against  the  Corsican,  in  England,  where  a 
couple  of  years  later,  in  1800.  he  died.  To  men  of 
to-day — with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  made 
a  close  study  of  the  Revolution— Mallet  du  Pan  is 
the  shadow  of  a  name.  He  is,  however,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  figures  in  revolutionary  history ; 
the  most  interesting,  it  may  be,  of  those  who 
counselled  moderation,  whom  the  approaching 
excesses  of  the  Terror  drove  into  reaction,  and  who 
became  sage,  prudent,  and  neglected  champions  of 
royalty.  He  may  also  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
first  of  journalists,  a  man  who  gave,  when  the  insti- 
tution he  founded  was  new,  what  would  now  be 
regarded  as  counsels  of  perfection. 

Some  knowledge  of  Mallet  du  Pan  on  the  part  of 
the  reader  must  be  assumed,  since  to  give  the 
faintest  idea  of  his  character  and  work  is  impos- 
sible within  less  than  the  limits  of  a  magazine 
article.  Cursory  readers  may,  however,  be  sup- 
posed to  know  what  has  been  said  concerning  him 
by  men  such  as  Carlyle,  Sainte  -  Beuve,  Taitie, 
and  Hatin,  the  historian  of  the  French  Press.  So 
early  as  1851  appeared  the  '  Memoires^  et  Corre- 
spondance  de  Mallet  du  Pan,'  written  With  the 
assistance  of  J.  L.  Mallet,  the  son  of  Mallet,  by 
A.  Sayous.  The  '  Correspondance  In^dite  de  Mallet 
du  Pan  avec  la  Cour  de  Vienne,'  by  Andre  Michel, 
was  issued  in  1884,  with  a  preface  by  Taine ;  and 
many  other  important  works,  in  addition  to  articles 


in  Le  Correspondant,  the  Revue  Historique,  and  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  treated  9f  the  works  and  the 
influence  of  this  great  and  distinguished  publiciste. 
The  present  volume  by  Mr.  Bernard  Mallet,  his 
great-grandson,  the  inheritor  of  his  literary  remains, 
is  the  most  important  that  has  yet  been  seen,  and 
will  do  more  than  all  others  to  spread  a  knowledge 
in  England  of  a  man  who  died  in  England,  and 
whose  descendants,  of  Huguenot  descent,  have  re- 
mained   in   this  country,  where  they  have  occu- 
pied official  positions,  and  been  friends,  kinsmen, 
or    collaborators    with    our   Barings,    Merivales, 
Romillys,   Mackintoshes,    Hollands,    Lansdownes, 
Ricardos,  and  Mills.   Moderate  in  statement,  philo- 
sophical in    argument,  and  vmtten    in   excellent 
English,  the  book  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and 
studied  with  advantage,  and  is  quite  indispensable 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  period  between  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  and  the  establishment  in 
power  of  Bonaparte.    Assistant  of  Linguet  in  the 
'  Annales  Politiq'ues,'  which,  after  the  imprison- 
ment of  that  brilliant  but  perverse  and  turbulent 
politician,    he    conducted    alone,    editor    of    the 
'  Memoires  Historiques,'  and  then,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Panckoucke,  of  the  Mercure  de  France — a 
post  which  he  held  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  only 
abandoned  when  he  wasucompelled  to  take  refuge 
in  Switzerland — Mallet  cm  Pan  exercised  a  potent 
influence  in  France.    After  his  flight  he  became  the 
counsellor  of  foreign  governments  andof  the  French 
royalists,  and,  after  his  escape  to  England,  editor 
of  the  Mercure  Britannique.     Very  sage  was  the 
advice  he  gave  to  the  German  Courts,  too  occupied 
with  their  own  schemes  to  listen  to  the  words  of 
wisdom  or  prudence,  while  the  French  royalists, 
incapable  of  learning  from  experience,  treated  him 
with  ingratitude  and  regarded  him  with  aversion. 
When  at  the  age  of  forty-nine  he  expired  in  Rich- 
mond, at  the  house  of  Count  Lally  Tollendal,  he 
was  prematurely  old.    Government  settled  a  pen- 
sion of  (nominally)  two  hundred  a  year  from  the  Civil 
List  on  his  widow,  and  his  son  had  a  berth  given  him 
in  the  Audit  Office  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  a  year. 
Private  friends  assisted  the  family,  and  something 
approaching  a  public  funeral  was  accorded.     We 
have  noticed  ma.ny  passages  worth  quoting  in  an 
admirable  book  which  we  can  but  warmly  commend 
to  our  readers.    A  reproduction  of  the  portrait  of 
Mallet  du  Pan  by  J.  F.  Rigaud,  R.A.,  is  an  attrac- 
tive feature  in  a  valuable  work. 

Forster's  Life  of  Dickens.    Abridged  and  revised  by 

George  Gissing.  (Chapman  &  Hall.) 
BIOGRAPHIES  on  the  scale  of  those  supplied  by 
John  Forster,  of  Goldsmith  first  and  subsequently 
of  Charles  Dickens,  are  calculated  to  defeat  in  part 
their  own  purpose,  and  to  be  consulted  rather  than 
read.  The  time  has  now  been  reached  when  an 
authoritative  life  of  Dickens  long  enough  to  pre- 
sent all  the  particulars  concerning  him  for  which 
the  public  asks,  and  yet  not  overburdened  with 
pictures  of  his  surroundings,  has  become  a  necessary 
companion  to  the  standard  editions  of  the  novelist's 
works.  This  requirement  is  supplied  in  the  abridg- 
ment of  Forsters  monumental  work  which  Mr. 
Gissing  now  issues.  All  that  the  general  reader 
can  seek  to  know  concerning  Dickens's  career  and 
its  environment— or,  at  least,  all  that  it  is  expedient 
he  should  learn— is  given  in  a  work  which  is  a  faith- 
ful record  of  a  life  meteoric,  in  a  sense,  but  chiefly 
domestic  and  uneventful.  A  liberal  allowance  of 
illustrations  serves  to  point  the  contrast  between 
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early  — and,  as  it  at  one  time  seemed,  hopeless  — 
struggle  and  splendid  accomplishment.  In  every 
life  of  Dickens  we  are  confronted  with  the  sorrowful 
fact  that  his  life  might  have  been  indefinitely 
prolonged  had  he  been  less  anxious  to  reap  the  rich 
harvest  of  his  later  years),  and  had  he  not  alter- 
nated his  fierce  labours  with  overstrained  exercise. 
We  are  still  too  near  the  time  of  Dickens,  and  too 
full  of  memories  or  recollections  concerning  him,  to 
attempt  to  point  the  moral  of  his  career.  Painful 
as  were  his  early  days,  the  struggles  were  soon 
forgotten  in  the  success  with  which  his  efforts 
were  crowned,  and  the  portion  of  his  life  which  it 
is  most  satisfactory  and  consoling  to  read  is  that 
which  shows  his  sudden  rise  into  an  almost  unpre- 
cedented popularity.  Among  the  best  of  the  full-page 
plates  now  reproduced  are  the  portraits  of  George 
Cruikshank,  John  Forster,  Harrison  Ainsworth, 
Judge  Talfourd,  Clarkson  Stanfield,  Maclise,  Lyt- 
ton,  Macready,  and  others  of  Dickens's  intimates. 
These  were  all  taken  while  the  sitters  were 
young,  and  are  in  some  cases  not  easily  recognizable 
by  those  who  in  later  days  knew  the  originals  best. 
Not  less  attractive  are  the  designs  in  the  text  of 
spots  of  interest,  such  as  Rochester  Old  Bridge, 
Tavistock  House,  the  study  at  Gadshill  Place,  &c. 
Exactly  the  book  for  the  Dickens-lover  is  this,  and 
in  days  when  the  calls  upon  the  reader  are  over- 
powering it  is  probable  that  for  ninety-nine  readers 
out  of  a  hundred  the  work  will  supply  every 
requirement. 

The  Old  Bailey  and  Newgate,    By  Charles  Gordon. 

(Fisher  Unwin.) 

THE  history  of  Newgate  is  that  virtually  of  its 
inmates.  Not  wholly  criminal  are  these,  though 
all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  officials,  had 
come  in  conflict  with  their  country's  laws.  Among 
those,  however,  who  occupied  its  gloomy  cells  were 
many  who  suffered  for  their  faith  or  their  views. 
Anne  Askew,  the  fair  and  pertinacious  Protestant 
martyr,  was  confined  here  before  exhibiting  her 
heroism  and  obstinacy  at  the  stake  at  Smithfield. 
Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Lodowicke 
Muggleton,  the  heresiarcn,  were  inmates ;  and 
Thomas  Ellwood,  the  devout  secretary  of  Milton, 
was  compelled  to  herd  with  rogues  and  vagabonds. 
William,  Lord  Russell,  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished residents.  Defoe  began  here  his  Review, 
and  Lord  George  Gordon  died,  professing  Judaism, 
of  gaol  fever,  in  a  place  the  destruction  of  which  he 
had  previously  wrought. 

Mr.  Gordon  opens  his  volume  with  an  historical 
account  of  the  places.  Records  and  allusions  in 
early  times  are  mostly  fragmentary,  but  many 
references  are  found  in  the  '  Liper  Custumarum,'  the 
'Liber  Albus,'  and  other  civic  records.  In  grim 
contrast  with  subsequent  proceedings,  we  find  in 
1303  an  account  of  a  festival  held  within  its  pre- 
cincts. This  was  called  the  Festival  of  the  Pui,  a 
kind  of  society  at  once  religious  and  social,  at 
which  the  singer  of  the  best  song  was  crowned 
prince,  and  the  spare  provisions  were  then  handed, 
an  eleemosynary  gift,  to  the  prisoners.  This  society 
did  not,  presumably,  last  long  enough  for  any  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Macheath  type  to  carry  off,  four 
centuries  later,  its  vocal  or  convivial  honours.  The 
first  notorious  personage  we  have  to  deal  with 
after  the  religious  persecutions  of  the  Tudors  have 
passed  is  Moll  Cutpurse,  otherwise  Mary  Frith, 
with  whose  deeds  Stuart  times  ring.  For  Royalist 


blades  were  in  time  substituted  crop-eared  Puritans 
and  Fifth  Monarchy  men. 

The  chronicle  of  highwaymen  seems  to  begin  with 
Claude  Duval  or  Devol,  a  metrical  account  of  whose 
deeds  is  given.  After  his  hanging  his  body  was  cut 
down  and  conveyed  by  well-dressed  persons  to  the 
"Tangier"  Tavern,  where  he  lay  all  night  in  state, 
the  room  being  hung  with  black  cloth,  the  hearse 
covered  with  escutcheons,  "  eight  wax  tapers  burn- 
ing, as  many  tall  gentlemen  with  long  black  cloaks 
attending."  In  the  numerous  train  of  mourners 
most  were  of  the  fair  sex.  Mary  Carleton,  the 
famous  adventuress,  known  as  the  German  Princess, 
is  another  interesting  prisoner.  A  record  of  Newgate 
would  not  be  complete  without  an  account  of  those 
who,  in  order  to  save  their  property  from  confis- 
cation, refused  to  plead,  in  most  cases  a  futile  pro- 
ceeding, or  of  the  reputed  resuscitation  of  a  man 
who  had  been  hanged.  The  peine  forte  et  dure  is, 
indeed,  herein  described.  Gaol  fever  seems  to  have 
claimed  more  victims  than  the  gallows.  Among 
those  in  whom  some  interest  is  still  felt  are  Jack 
Sheppard  and  Jonathan  Wild.  The  terrible,  but 
scarcely  unmerited  fate  of  Catherine  Hayes,  who 
was  burnt  at  the  stake  in  1726,  is  recorded,  before 
we  come  to  Mrs.  Brownrigg  and  Sixteen-stringed 
Jack,  the  former  possibly  the  most  execrated  of 
all  culprits.  The  latest  wholesale  execution,  that 
of  the  Flowery  Land  pirates,  is  still  within  public 
recollection.  Many  views  of  Newgate  are  given, 
together  with  portraits  of  notorious  offenders  and 
of  various  forms  of  punishment.  There  is  a  large 
class  of  readers  to  whom  the  proceedings  of  criminals 
are  of  high  interest.  To  such  the  book,  which 
contains  much  that  is  curious  and  nothing  that  is 
repulsive,  will  appeal. 


to  C0msp0tt2r*ttis. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

OK  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

J.  R.— Please  send  heading.  Reference  to  SJ*1  S. 
viii.  283  seems  to  be  wrong. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries '"—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lisher "—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


OR  SAN  MICHELE. 

BAEDEKER'S  '  Guide  to  Italy '  says  of  the 
celebrated  church  in  Florence  thus  named 
that  its  "square  form  still  indicates  its 
original  destination  as  a  corn-hall  (Horreum 
Sancti  Michaelis}"  and  I  believe  this  etymo- 
logical suggestion  is  repeated  in  Murray's 
guide.  Philological  profundity  is  not  a 
characteristic  of  guide-book  editors,  but  is 
expected  from  the  compiler  of  a  dictionary 
of  Romance  derivatives  from  Latin.  Imagine, 
then,  my  astonishment  on  reading  the  follow- 
ing in  Korting's  '  Lateinisch-romanisches 
Worterbuch'  (Paderborn,  1891):— "Horreum 
n.,  Scheune,  Speicher ;  ital.  or  in  Or  San 
Michele;  franz.  orge  in  salorge,  Salzhaufe. 
Vergl.  Biigge,  Romania,  iii.  157." 

I  make  bold  to  assert  that  neither  the 
Italian  or  nor  the  French  -orge  in  salorge  (the 
early  spelling  is  talorges,  as  in  the  '  Diet,  de 
TreVoux'),  to  which  may  be  added  O,Fr. 
orgerie,  "marche  aux  grains,"*  is  derived 
from  horreum.  This  Latin  word  ^  having,  it 
seems,  been  excluded  from  the  lingua  rustica, 
has  given  no  kindred  vocable  to  the  Romance 

*  From  hordeum,  barley.  Compare  our  "barn," 
originally  bere-ern,  barley-place. 


anguages.  Those  who  propound  such  an 
etymology  should  show  at  least  that  the 
Florentine  "  corn-hall "  was  named  horreum 
Sancti  Michaelis  in  Latin  of  the  period, 
though  even  this  would  not  help,  as  the 
Italian  name,  whatever  it  was,  must  have 
preceded  the  Latin,  and  I  shall  prove 
presently  that  the  earliest  mention  of  the 
Italian  is  not  as  "Or  San  Michele."  The 
alleged  Latin  designation  is  evidently  the 
fabrication  of  a  modern  word-guesser,  who 
knew  little  of  the  literature  and  less  of  the 
bistory  of  Florence. 

The  views  of  Italian  writers  on  the  meaning 
of  "  Or  San  Michele "  are  very  different 
from  those  of  Baedeker  and  Korting.  Thus 
in  the  '  Novissima  Guida  dei  Viaggiatori  in 
Italia '  (Milan  and  Florence,  1834,  p.  316)  we 
are  informed  that  "  Or-San-Michele,  o  sia  S. 
Michele  in  Orto,  e  un  grande  edifizio  isolate, " 

.  In  Tommaseo  and  Bellini's  magnificent 
'  Dizionario  della  Lingua  Italiana '  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  appears  under  the  word 
'  Orto ' :  "  Madonna  dell'  orto,  tit.  di  Chiesa 
e  di  contrada  che  aveva  in  orjgine  verdura 
$  intorno.  A  Malesp.  '  Capit6  in  orto  San 
Michele.'*  E  per  iscorcio :  Or  San  Michele. 
Star  da  Or  San  Michele,  quasi  tutt'  una  voce." 
Two  instances  of  this  use  of  "Madonna" 
occur  to  me.  In  one  Sacchetti  relates  :  "  lo 
scrittore  vidi  gia  uno,  ch'avea  perduto  una 
gatta,  botarsi,  se  la  ritrovasse,  mandarla  di 
cera  a  nostra  Donna  d'Orto  San  Michele,  e 
cosi  fece"  (Nov.  109).  In  the  other  he  says  : 

"Orcagna fu  capo  maestro  dell'  oratorio 

nobile  di  Nostra  Donna  d'  Orto  San  Michele  " 
(Nov.  136).  Orcagna's  work  in  this  oratorio 
of  "Orsanmichele"  is  described  at  some 
length  by  VasarL  So,  too,  Villani — whose 
life-dates  were  contemporaneous  with  the 
construction  of  the  "  corn-hall "  and  with  the 
subsequent  changes  down  to  1348— giving 
accounts  of  these  events  in  books  vii.  cap.  97, 
viii.  71,  xi.  66,  and  always  using  the  appella- 
tion "  Orto  san  Michele,"  mentions  in  the 
last-cited  passage  (a  description  of  the 
erection  of  "  i  pilastri  della  loggia  d'  Orto  s. 
Michele")  a  "  compagnia  di  madonna  santa 
Maria  d'  Orto  san  Michele."  Another  example 
of  the  meaning  that  Or  has  for  Italians  is 
furnished  by  the  explanation  of  "  lo  chiasso- 
lino  che  va  in  Orto  San  Michele "  (Sacchetti, 
Nov.  159)  as  a  lane  "  tra  Calimala  e  Orsam- 
michele,"  which  Ottavio  Gigli,  a  recent 
editor  of  Sacchetti,  gives  in  the  index  locorum 
(Florence,  1886). 

My  next  notice  is  from  the  '  Guida  di 
Firenze,'  &c.,  Florence,  1820,  i.  219  :— 

*  Cap.  clxiv.,  but  in  my  copy  of  Malispini 
"  Santo  "  is  not  shortened  to  "  San." 
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"Non  vi  e  dubbio  che  dove  e  presentemente  la 
Propositura  d'  Or-San-Michele,  vi  fosse  mplto  in 
antico  una  Chiesa  presso  ad  unorto,  che  si  chiamava 
volgarmente  S.  Michele  in  orto,*  perche  dedicata 
sotto  1' invocazione  dell' Arcangelo  S  Michele,  e  che 
fino  dal  1100  era  Parrocchia,  come  non  ne  fanno 
dubitare  alcune  antiche  cartapecore,  nelle  quali 
vengono  ne'  contratti  alcuni  testimoni  chiamati 
popolani  di  S.  Michele  in  Orto." 

Villani  (book  iv.  cap.  10),  writing  of  the 
state  of  Florence  in  the  eleventh  century, 
says  :  "  Eranvi  in  questo  quartiere  [Porta  S. 
Piero]  i  Galligari,  Chiarmontesi,  e  Ardinghi, 
che  abitavano  in  Orto  san  Michele."  These 
families  were  certainly  not  inhabitants  of  a 
horreum.  But  to  continue  my  quotation  from 
the  '  Guida.'  The  writer  goes  on  : — 

"Ma  avendo  la  Signoriadi  Firenze  bisogno  di  fare 
una  loggia  per  la  pubblica  vendita  del  grano, 
disfatta  questa  Chiesa,  fu  nel  1284  col  disegno  di 
Arnolfo  fabbricata  la  gran  Ipggiaf  con  gli  annessi 
stanzoni  di  sppra  per  riporyi  i  grani,  e  nel  tempo 
medesimo  ordinatq  all'  Architetto,  acci6  non  se  ne 
perdesse  la  memoria,  che  si  rifabbricasse  dirimpetto 
ad  essa  loggia  un  Oratorio  col  medesimo  nome,  che  e 
quello  che  esiste  tuttora,  conosciuto  oggi  sotto  il  titolo 
di  S.  Carlo,  perche  vi  si  adunava  una  Compagnia  di 
tal  nome.  Ma  volendo  piu  tardi  la  Repubblica 
trasferire  altrove  questa  vendita  dei  grani,  fece  nel 
1337  secondo  il  Cinelli  chiuder  la  loggia,  riducendola 
ad  uso  di  tempio,  per  esser  cresciuta  nel  popolo  la 
divozione  verso  un'  imagine  di  Maria  Vergine,  che 
era  ad  un  pilastro  di  essa  loggia,  quando  serviva  di 
granaio,  come  lo  dimostra  lo  staio  intagliato  in 
pietra  forte  sopra  la  porta  per  la  quale  si  saliva 
sopra  detta  loggia." 

No  thorough  study  of  their  language  is 
needed  to  show  that  Italians  are  habituated 
to  shortening  words  by  lopping  off  the 
terminal  syllables,  as  fra  for  frate,  san  for 
santo,  citta  for  cittade,  po  for  poco,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Just  as  "  Porta 
Santa  Maria,"  in  Florence,  is  called  "  Por 
Santa  Maria  "  (see  Vasari,  '  Vita  di  Filipp^o 
Brunelleschi ' ;  also  '  La  nostra  Citta,' 
Florence,  1899,  pp.  29,  31),  so  Orto  San 
Michele  became  at  least  as  early  as  the 
sixteenth  century  Or  San  Michele  and  Orsan- 
michele,  Vasari  using  all  these  three  forms  as 
well  as  occasionally  a  fourth,  San  Michele  in 
Orto,  which  we  find  also  in  Malispini's  '  Stpria 
Fiorentina,'  cap.  52,  where  certain  families 
are  said  to  have  settled  "ad  andare  verso 
San  Michele  in  Orto,"  and  where,  too,  we  are 
told  that  the  Galigai,  noticed  in  my  previous 
quotation  from  Villani,  "abitavano  in  Orto 


*  Compare  the  name  of  a  church  in  Bologna, 
S.  Michele  in  Bosco. 

t  This  building  was  burned  in  the  disturbances  of 
1304.  Giovanni  Fiorentino,  recounting  the  occur- 
rence, calls  it  "la  loggia  d' orto  San  Michele" 
'II  Pecorone,'  xxii.  2).  It  is  related  also  by 
Machiavelli  ('  1st.  Fior.,'  book  ii.  cap.  21,  Firenze, 
1851). 


Santo  Michele,  dov'  e  oggi  la  chiesa  di  Santo 
Michele." 

I  claim  to  have  shown  that  the  alleged 
connexion  of  or  with  horreum  is  a  monstrous 
absurdity.  The  Italian  name  was  current 
long  before  the  establishment  of  the  mercato 
del  grano  in  Or  San  Michele,  that  is,  Orto 
San  Michele.  I  conclude  with  a  quotation 
from  Vasari's  life  of  Agnolo  Gaddi :  "In 

Firenza  poi Iavor6  a  tempera  in  Orto  S. 

Michele  una  disputa  di  dottori  con  Cristo  nel 
tempio,"  because  the  picture  is  evidently  that 
which  Firenzuola,  Vasari's  contemporary,  de- 
scribes in  his  seventh  novel  as  "quel  messer 
Domenedio  giovanetto  che  disputa  nel  tempio 
in  Or  San  Michele  quivi  presso  all'  organo." 
The  important  fact  to  note  here  is  that 
Firenzuola's  "  Or  "  is  Vasari's  "  Orto." 

F.  ADAMS. 

115,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell. 


ROBERT  CARRUTHERS,  LL.D. 
(See  ante,  p.  364.) 

THE  inclusion  by  W.  S.  in  his  list  of 
Scottish  contributors  to  the  early  numbers 
of  'N.  &  Q.'  of  the  name  of  Robert  Carru- 
thers  has  recalled  to  me  the  genial  personality 
of  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  Inverness 
Courier,  concerning  whom  a  few  facts  and 
reminiscences  may  not  be  uninteresting,  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  the  new  edition  of 
'Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature,' 
now  appearing,  must  remind  some  at  least  of 
the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q. '  that  sixty  years  ago 
Robert  Carruthers  edited  the  first  edition  of 
that  work.  (It  is  odd,  by  the  way,  to  find 
a  critic  so  exact  and  acute  as  "  Claudius 
Clear" — Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll — in  dealing  with 
the  second  volume  of  the  '  Cyclopaedia '  in  the 
British  Weekly  for  G  November,,  uniformly 
terming  the  work  "the  .Zfocyclopsedia.")  On 
the  recommendation  of  John  McDiarmid 
editor  of  the  Dumfries  Courier,  Robert 
Carruthers,  who  was  at  the  time  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  master  of  the  National  School 
at  Huntingdon,  was  appointed  editor  of  the 
Inverness  Courier  in  1828.  At  that  period 
Hugh  Miller  was  working  as  a  stonemason 
in  Inverness,  and  occupying  part  of  his 
leisure  in  the  composition  of  verse.  Robert 
Carruthers  gave  Miller's  efforts  in  this  line 
the  hospitality  of  his  columns,  and  afterwards 
published  a  volume  of  the  poems,  which  was 
less  favourably  received  than  Miller  ex- 
pected, and  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the 
medium  of  expression  in  which  he  became 
a  master. 

In  1871  the  editor  of  the  Inverness  Courier 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
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Laws  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
was  entertained  at  a  banquet  in  the  Highland 
capital,  when  he  was  presented  with  his  bust 
and  portrait  in  oil.  In  the  retrospect  of  his 
connexion  with  the  Courier  (for  long  recog- 
nized as  the  most  influential  weekly  journal 
in  Scotland),  and  of  the  writers  he  had 
enlisted  in  its  service,  which  he  gave  in  the 
speech  replying  to  the  toast  of  his  health, 
Dr.  Carruthers  stated  that  when  Hugh 
Miller  sent  him  his  letters  on  the  Herring 
Fishery  he  at  once  perceived  that  a  great 
prose  writer  had  arisen,  and  that  the  land 
would  soon  be  filled  with  his  fame.  Angus 
Bethune  Reach — who  died  in  Camberwell, 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  over  whose  grave 
(a  few  yards  from  that  of  Douglas  Jerrold 
in  Norwood  Cemetery)  his  literary  and  other 
friends  placed  a  memorial  stone  with  a 
befitting  inscription,  now  almost  erased 
by  time,  though  it  can  still  be  read— was 
one  of  the  London  correspondents  of  the 
Courier,  as  were  Shirley  Brooks  and  Dr. 
Charles  Mackay.  Certainly  not  the  least 
distinguished  of  all  the  contributors  to  the 
Inverness  Courier  was  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Alexander  Stewart,  of  Ballachulish,  who  for 
over  forty  years  sent  every  fortnight,  with- 
out intermission,  from  his  remote  parish, 
bis  ''  Nether- Lochaber "  letters,  displaying 
the  writer's  remarkable  acquaintance  with 
Highland  folk-lore,  and  evincing  a  wide 
knowledge  of  natural  history  and  archaeology, 
as  well  as  a  fine  taste  in  classic  and  English 
literature,  presented  in  an  interesting  and 
discursive  manner,  that  admirably  suited  as 
well  as  instructed  the  leisurely  readers  of 
a  weekly  journal  of  the  character  of  the 
Inverness  Courier  in  times  when  the  circula- 
tion of  daily  newspapers  was  mainly  confined 
to  the  localities  where  they  were  published. 

In  a  communication  I  had  the  other  day 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Donald  Masson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, an  authority  on  Gaelic  matters,  the 
writer  mentions  that  though  he  knew  Dr. 
Carruthers  but  slightly,  "I  owe  him  much  ; 
his  'redding  the  hair'  of  his  corre- 
spondents was  an  education."  Dr.  Alexander 
Ramsay,  of  the  Banffshire  Journal,  the  doyen 
of  Scottish  editors,  stated,  in  a  letter  he 
addressed  to  me  some  years  ago,  "  that 
there  was  no  man  for  whom  I  had  a 
higher  esteem.  I  considered  him  the  model 
for  all  journalists."  Dr.  Carruthers  was  the 
friend  of  many  literary  men  of  his  day  in 
London,  and  was  a  popular  lecturer  at  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution.  In 
facial  appearance  he  bore  some  resemblance 
to  Thackeray,  and  the  story  may  be  recalled 
how,  when  he  one  day  called  upon  the  great 


novelist,  the  maid  who  responded  to  his 
knock  at  the  door  could  not  restrain  her 
laughter  at  her  master,  as  she  fancied,  in- 
quiring for  himself. 

Dr.  Robert  Carruthers  was  a  courtly 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  in  whom  the 
best  of  Liberal  and  Conservative  tendencies 
mingled.  A  vivid  presentment  of  his  tall 
figure,  with  the  slight  stoop  of  advanced 
age,  is  indelibly  engraven  on  the  tablets 
of  my  memory,  though  thirty  years  inter- 
vene since  I  was  in  his  employ  in  the 
Highland  capital ;  and  of  his  dignified,  firm, 
yet  deferential  manner  no  one  who  ever 
served  Dr.  Carruthers  can  have  other  than 
pleasant  recollections.  He  had  a  high  ideal 
of  literary  excellence,  and  through  his  in- 
fluence and  the  character  of  the  paper  he 
so  ably  conducted  many  had  a  taste  for 
literature  enkindled  or  fostered.  I  was 
present  at  the  last  lecture,  I  believe,  Dr. 
Carruthers  gave  in  Inverness.  It  was 
delivered  either  in*1872  or  1873;  the  title, 
'On  the  Modern  Admiration  of  Mountain 
Scenery,'  is,  unfortunately,  all  I  can  re- 
member. Times  have  changed  in  the  jour- 
nalistic world  since  Dr.  Carruthers's  day — 
he  died  in  1878— but  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  record  that  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Courier  are  ably  maintained  by  Mr.  James 
Barron,  who  has  been  editor  for  a  number  of 
years  past,  and  whose  connexion  with  the 
paper  dates  from  the  late  sixties  of  last 
century,  when  as  a  draper's  apprentice  in 
Nairn  he  exchanged  the  yard -stick  for  the 
pencil  of  reporter  in  the  Inverness  Courier 
under  the  able  tutelage  in  literary  journalism 
of  Robert  Carruthers.  JOHN  GRIGOR. 

105,  Chouniect  Road,  Peckham. 


ANCIENT  DEMESNE  OK  CORNWALL  FEE. 

I  SHOULD  like,  if  not  unduly  trespassing 
on  your  space,  to  follow  up  my  questions  con- 
cerning the  Earls  of  Cornwall  (ante,  p.  410)  by 
an  inquiry  into  the  pre-Conquest  status  of  the 
manor  of  South  Tawton,  Devon,  whose  his- 
tory is  to  a  considerable  extent  interwoven 
with  that  of  the  duchy,  especially  as  regards 
the  forest  of  Dartmoor,  "to  whose  north- 
eastern corner  it  lies  contiguous. 

In  documents  ranging  from  the  thirteenth 
century  to  the  sixteenth  I  find  South  Tawton 
referred  to  as  an  "honour,"  a  "hundred,"  a 
"  royal  manor," and  frequently  as  an  "ancient 
demesne."  The  Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel,  however, 
warns  me  that  the  last  description  is  not 
strictly  accurate,  inasmuch  as  "  it  was  not 
retained  for  the  use  of  the  Crown  and  the 
royal  estate,  but  was  one  of  those  estates 
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allocated  for  the  use  of  the  earl  or  of  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family,"  and  distinguished 
as  "comital  or  earls'  lands."  (Vide  Trans- 
actions of  the  Devon  Association,  xxxiii.  606, 
613.) 

Mr.  Reichel,  indeed,  now  considers  South 
Tawton  to  have  been  a  fee  of  the  Earls  of 
Moretain,  though  not  conferred  until  after 
the  date  of  the  Domesday  census,  wherein  it 
appears  not  among  the  Moreton  fees,  but  in 
the  hands  of  William  the  Conqueror  ("Rex 
habet  1  mansionem  qui  vocatur  Taue- 
tona,"  &c.)- 

There  is  incontestable  evidence  that  King 
John  -when  Earl  of  Moretain  granted  the 
rents  of  four  freeholds  and  a  waste  in 
Allingestona  (i.e.  Allison  in  South  Tawton)  to 
the  priory  of  Canonsleigh  ;  and  according  to 
Dugdale  (i.  470)  it  was  as  Earl  of  Moretain  that 
John  granted  to  Roger  de  Tony  Ailrichescot 
in  the  parish  of  South  Tawton,  though 
already  (Dugd.  i.  610  and  Hornby)  Henry  I. 
had  bestowed  the  manor  of  Alrichscott  and 
town  of  Suth  Tauton  on  his  daughter  Con- 
stance upon  her  marriage  to  Roscelin  de 
Bellomonte,  in  whose  descendants  the  De 
Toneys  and  the  Earls  of  Warwick  it  con- 
tinued for  centuries.  These  items,  so  far  as 
I  am  informed,  constitute  the  evidence  for 
the  theory  that  South  Tawton  was  a  Moreton 
fee.  It  would  be  too  complex  a  matter  for 
this  letter  even  to  summarize  the  history  of 
the  (sometime  combined)  earldoms  of  More- 
tain  and  Cornwall,  and  of  the  English  estates 
attached  thereunto ;  but  the  fact  that  these 
estates  were  constantly  escheating  to  the 
Crown  may  explain  how  they  came  to  be 
granted  out  by  one  or  another  king  and 
divided. 

Ailrichescott,  alias  ^Edrichescott  (now 
Addiscott  in  the  parish  of  South  Tawton), 
was,  I  surmise,  the  then  "  lordship  house  "  of 
the  (sub)  manor  of  East  Ash,  to  which  at  the 
present  day  it  pays  chief  rent. 

This  Ash,  or  "  Aissa,"  as  Domesday  informs 
us,  had  been  held  freely  by  one  Oluuric,  an 
independent  thane,  but  was  one  of  the 
Terrse  Occupatse  annexed  to  South  Taw- 
ton after  the  Conquest ;  and  though  later 
Blackball  appears  to  have  been  the  court- 
house for  the  manor  of  South  Tawton  proper, 
I  have  wondered  whether  in  Henry  I.'s  time 
the  one  at  Ash  may  have  served  for  the 
combined  manors  under  an  absentee  lord. 

Of  Tauetona  (i.e.,  South  Tawton)  itself 
Githa  was  the  holder  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  Did  she  receive  it,  I  would 
ask,  as  mother  of  King  Harold,  or  as  widow 
of  Earl  Godwin  in  his  capacity  of  Earl  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  ? 


If  South  Tawton  had  been  one  of  the 
estates  appurtenant  to  the  Earldom  of  Corn- 
wall (whether  or  not  included  in  the  forest 
of  Dartmoor,  on  which  its  inhabitants  enjoy 
"  Venville  rights"),  one  could  understand  its 
overlordship  (if  not  its  actual  possession) 
being  passed  on  to  the  English  Earls  of 
Moretain,  qua  Earls  of  Cornwall. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Inqs.  p.m.  and 
other  formal  documents  the  De  Toneys 
and  their  successors  the  Earls  of  Warwick 
are  constantly  said  to  hold  the  manor  of 
South  Tawton  of  the  king  in  chief  ;  and  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  we 
hear  of  H.M.'s  manor  of  South  Tawton  and 
burg  of  (South)  Zele ;  but  whether  the  dates 
coincide  with  periods  of  minority  of  heirs  or 
of  forfeiture  to  the  Crown  I  have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  testing.  I  may  add  that 
at  the  present  day  the  manor  is  not,  I  am 
informed,  in  any  way  appurtenant  to  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall. 

ETHEL  LEGA-WEEKES. 


"BOAST":  ITS  ETYMOLOGY. — The  ety- 
mology of  boast  is  being  discussed  in  the 
Athenaeum.  Where  doctors  disagree  learners 
may  well  step  in,  expose  their  ignor- 
ance, ask  their  questions,  and  propose  new 
explorations.  The  '  H.E.D.'  suggests  some 
word  meaning  voice  as  a  possible  etymon. 
Mr.  May  hew  thinks  that  some  old  Gascon 
word,  such  as  boster,  will  turn  up  to  stop  the 
gap.  Without  searching  other  records  of 
Southern  French  dialects,  one  knows  of  the 
'  Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  Toulousaine ' 
appended  to  '  Las  Obros  de  Pierre  Goudelin,' 
and  there  "  Bouts,  voix,"  comes  forth  to  meet 
us.  From  bouts  to  boost  would  not  have  been 
a  great  feat  for  English  mouths  in  pro- 
nouncing an  outlandish  word.  To  boast  is  to 
prate,  to  voice  one's  vanity  or  legitimate  pride. 
In  Castilian  boc6n,  literally  "big  mouth," 
means  "  a  wide-mouthed  person,  a  braggart, 
a  talkative  boaster";  and  bozdr  means  "to 
utter  lofty  words."  Leaving  the  Romance 
dialects  of  those  French  provinces  which 
once  were  English  politically,  and  partly 
linguistically  too,  let  us  look  at  Baskland, 
not  far  from  Gascony  or  Toulouse.  There 
the  Latin  voce,  or  Castilian  voz,  was  turned 
into  votz,  then  botz,  and  is  still  used  not  only 
for  voice,  but  for  vote,  reminding  one  of  voices 
=  votes  in  Shakespere's  '  Coriolanus.'  Thus 
in  Hebrews  xii.  19  rfxavfj  p^/iarwv  became  "a  la 
voix  des  paroles"  in  the  French  of  J.  Calvin, 
and  "  hitzen  wzera"  in  the  very  excellent 
Baskish  of  J.  Leicarraga,  1571.  Basks  of 
to-day  pronounce  this  voz  like  bots.  Bostu, 
poztu,  means  rejoiced,  overjoyed,  delighted,  and 
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may  have  influenced  the  words  derived  from 
vox,  since  a  man  boasts  when  he  is  cheerful. 
The  infinitive  noun  of  it,  bozte  =  rejoicing, 
properly  pozte,  has  been  adapted  and  used,  as 
I  have  seen  in  one  of  the  Bask  political  news- 
papers, in  the  sense  of  voting.  That  shows 
the  metathesis  from  bots  or  botz  to  host  or  bozt. 
<&iovT]  is  voix,  cry  or  sound,  and  boasting  is 
noisy  crying,  sounding,  or  voicing  of  one's  own 
praise.  The  ordinary  word  for  boast  in 
Baskish  is  Latin  gloria,  and  that  has,  per- 
haps, some  connexion  with  Erse  Keltic  gl6r= 
noise,  voice,  speech;  glorais  =  boasting,  talk, 
prating. 

Before  leaving  Bask  territory  it  is  worth 
considering  buhatze,  bohatze  (boatze  in  some 
dia,\ect$)=soufflement,  breathing,  as  boasting 
comes  of  mental  and  moral  inflation  ;  puztu— 
puffed  up,  overblown,  swelled  out ;  and  boauste, 
which  means  gorgeo  in  Castilian,  and  is 
translated  by  Larramendi  in  his  useful 
dictionary  vocis  fractio,  modulatio.  It  is  a 
term  used  of  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  birds 
boast  by  warbling.  There  is  a  psychological 
thread  connecting  all  these  Heuskarian  words, 
boatze,  boauste,  botz,  and  puztu.  Being  also 
phonetically  alike,  they  may  have  conspired 
to  enrich  mediaeval  Englishmen  in  Gascony 
and  Aquitaine  with  a  new  word  for  bragging. 
The  Basks  and  the  English  must  have 
borrowed  something,  each  from  the  other, 
during  the  English  occupation  of  the  Basses 
Pyrenees.  The  long  and  short  fives  bats 
which  were  in  use  at  Winchester  College 
twenty -five  years  ago  are  identical  in  shape 
with  those  used  by  Bask  villagers  in  playing 
pelota.  In  the  valley  of  the  Nive  I  have 
heard  k£ta  used  of  the  gate  of  a  field.  In  the 
'  Vocabulaire  de  Mots  Basques  Bas-Navarrais 

par    M.     Salaberry'    (Bayonne,   ^1857), 

p.  104,  one  reads:  " Kheeta,  s.,  espece  de 
barriere  avec  des  branches  menues  pliees 
avec  certain  ordre."  Is  not  this  English  gate  ? 
Baskish  peita,  is  English  bait.  The  Souletin 
Basks  took  "Frenchman"  from  the  English, 
and  to  this  day  call  a  "  foraner  "  who  comes 
among  them  a  Franchiman. 

E.  S.  DODGSON. 

EBENEZER  ELLIOTT.— On  1  December,  1849, 
died  Ebenezer  Elliott,  the  Corn-Law  Rhymer, 
a  copy  of  whose  poems,  published  by  Tait 
in  1840,  is  one  of  my  cherished  possessions. 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  place  on  record  so 
near  the  anniversary  of  his  death  an  instance 
(and  I  think  a  remarkable  instance)  of  the 
influence  his  poems  had  in  the  political 
sphere.  My  father,  then  a  farmer  in  South 
Notts,  was  stirred  to  enthusiasm  by  these 
poems,  and  when  Lord  Lincoln  was  a  candidate 
for  the  division  and  pledged  to  support  Peel's 


anti-corn-law  policy,  my  father,  in  defiance  of 
the  prejudices  of  his  neighbours,  and,  as  he 
believea,  against  the  interest  of  his  own  class, 
gave  him  his  vote.  He  was  the  only  farmer  in 
the  hundred  of  Bingham  who  did  so,  and  was 
regarded  for  years  as  a  black  sheep  by  them 
all  in  consequence  of  his  act.  I  never  heard 
him  boast  of  it,  but  he  was  pleased  when 
Lord  Lincoln  .called  after  the  election  to 
thank  him  for  his  vote.  C.  C.  B. 

SAM  SAVILL'S  SOUL.— The  following  quaint 
epitaph,  inscribed  on  a  flagstone  in  Chiswick 
Churchyard,  may  be  new  to  some  of  your 
readers :  — 

Here  Lyes  ye  Clay 
Which  th' other  Day 
Inclos'd  Sam  Sauill8  Soull 
But  now  is  free  and  un  Confind 
She8  fled  and  left  her  Clogg  behind 
Intombd  within  this  Hole 
May  ye  21 1720. 

In  the  30  Year  of  his  Age 

J.  ELIOT  HODGKIN. 

0 

LORD'S  PRAYER  IN  THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY. 
—The  interesting  instance  of  the  language 
in  which  this  prayer  was  expressed  in  the 
fifteenth  century  (ante,  p.  345)  moves  me  to 
quote  the  same  prayer  as  in  use  in  the  year 
1156,  both  for  its  phraseology  and  rhythm. 
The  version  is  attributed  to  Pope  Adrian  in 
'Oratio  Dominica  nimirum  plus  Centum 
Linguis,  Versionibus,  aut  Characteribus  Red- 
dita  et  Expressa,'  1713  : — 

Ure  Fadyr  in  Heauen  rich, 

Thy  name  be  Halyed  ever  lich, 

Thou  bring  us  thy  michell  blise 

Als  bit  in  Heveny  doe 

Euear  in  yearth  been  it  alsoe. 

That  Holy  breade  that  Lasteith  ay, 

Thou  send  us  this  like  day. 

Forgive  us  all  that  we  have  don 

As  we  forgive  vch  other  on. 

Ne  let  ous  fail  into  no  Founding, 
•     Ne  sheld  ous  fro  the  Foule  thing. 

ALFRED  CHAS.  JONAS. 

ST.  SAVIOUR  :  ST.  SEPULCHRE.— MR.  RUTTON 
raises  a  difficulty  (ante,  p.  341)  about  the 
expression  St.  Saviour's  Church,  in  that  St.  is 
not  a  recognized  abbreviation  of  Sanctus,  and 
that,  even  if  it  were,  a  Latin  adjective  could 
not  properly  be  used  to  qualify  an  English 
substantive.  I  may,  however,  remind  him 
that  this  is  not  the  only  case  of  the  kind. 
The  church  in  Cambridge  which  is  called  in 
the  directories,  &c.,  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
is  (or  at  any  rate  was)  called  commonly  in 
Cambridge  St.  Sepulchre's  Church.  This  may 
be  connected  with  the  fact  that  sepulchre  is 
derived  directly  from  the  Latin  sepulcrum 
(sometimes  incorrectly  written  sepulchrum). 
Saint  is,  of  course,  used  in  French  both  as  an 
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adjective  and  a  substantive ;  in  English 
apparently  always  as  a  substantive,  at  least 
as  early  as  Chaucer,  in  whose  '  Canterbury 
Tales '  we  have  "  Cleped  the  Seintes  Legende 
of  Cupyde  "  for  Cupid's  Saints'  Legend.  Prof. 
Skeat,  in  his  '  Etymological  Dictionary,' 
defines  the  word  as  "a  holy  man."  I  submit 
he  should  have  added  "  or  woman."  The 
English  word  "holy"  (M.E.  hooli)  is  connected, 
like  the  German  heilig,  with  a  totally 
different  idea  from  that  of  sanctus  or  saint, 
viz.,  whole  in  the  sense  of  perfect,  sound, 
healthy. 

I  see  that  in  the  '  Clergy  List '  the  church 
in  Cambridge  is  called  that  of  S.  Sepulchre. 
Now  S.  by  itself  might  stand  for  sanctus, 
sancta,  or  sanctum,  but  joined  with  an  English 
substantive  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  an 
English  name)  it  must  stand  for  "Saint  "in  the 
adjectival  sense.  It  is,  indeed,  becoming  more 
usual  to  abbreviate  "Saint"  by  the  single 
letter  S,  omitting  the  t.  The  case  of  St. 
Michael  or  S.  Michael  also  shows  that  it  does 
not  necessarily  apply  to  either  a  man  or 
woman.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

WIGWAM:  ITS  ORIGIN.— In  his  well-known 
'Etymological  Dictionary  '  Prof.  Skeat  copies 
the  account  of  the  origin  of  "  wigwam"  from 
Webster.  He  may  be  glad  to  know  where 
Webster  got  his  information.  I  have  traced 
it  to  Eliot's  '  Indian  Grammar,'  1666,  p.  11. 
Eliot  gives  the  pronominal  forms  of  the 
Massachusetts  word  for  "  house  "  as  follows  : 
"  Week,  his  house,  weekou,  their  house,  weekit, 
in  his  house,  wekuwomut,  in  his  [read  "in  their"] 
house."  Against  wekuwomut  he  has  a  note, 
"  Hence  we  corrupt  this  word  wigwam."  The 
-om  is  the  sign  of  the  possessive  case,  the 
-ut  of  the  locative.  This  reference  should 
interest  the  editors  of  the  '  N.E.D.,'  as,  though 
several  etymological  dictionaries  repeat 
Webster's  statement,  not  one  of  them  quotes 
any  earlier  authority  for  it. 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

VICISSITUDES  OF  LANGUAGE.  —  Possibly  I 
may  be  in  error,  but  I  think  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  fact  that  languages  are  generally  studied, 
esteemed,  admired,  and  diffused,  largely  in 
proportion  to  the  prestige  enjoyed  by  the 
countries  to  which  they  belong. 

To  take  first  the  case  of  French.  Since  the 
day  when,  after  Sedan,  Bismarck  first  put 
down  his  mailed  hoof,  and  bluntly  announced 
that  he  would  no  longer  employ  French  as 
the  medium  of  diplomatic  communication, 
that  tongue  seems  gradually  being  ousted 
from  its  once  proud  place  in  European  usage, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  it  still  lingers  as  the 


language  of  the  cordon  bleu,  the  number 
daily  waxes  of  the  Amphitryons  who  cause 
their  menus  to  be  written  in  their  native 
tongue. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  fate  of  French, 
we  see  English  diffusing  itself  ever  more  and 
more.  Already  the  predominant  language  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  it  may  be  said  that 
if  any  tongue  could  ever  become  universal — 
a  thing  which  is  not  to  be  soberly  conceived — 
English  would  be  that  tongue. 

Then,  again,  we  see  Germany,  slowly  perhaps, 
but  surely,  pushing  her  speech  in  new  direc- 
tions, while  the  study  of  German  has  of  late 
years  made  prodigious  strides  not  only  in 
England,  but  also  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  although  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
the  cumbrous  and  grotesque  forms  of  its 
structure— so  comically  caricatured  by  Mark 
Twain — will  perhaps  for  ever  prevent  it  from 
becoming  a  very  widely  diffused  language. 

Italian,  despite  its  exquisite  beauty  and  its 
splendid  literature,  is  little  studied  now. 
The  Civil  Service  Commissioners  ignore  it  as 
a  test  for  admission  to  the  public  services.  A 
few  enthusiasts  still  wrestle  with  Dante,  and 
a  few  impostors  pretend  to  do  so,  but  the 
charming  tongue  is  practically  out  of  the 
running.  A  couple  of  generations  back  it 
was  invariably  the  second  language  taken  up 
by  young  ladies  after  French,  but  it  has  long 
since  been  superseded  by  German. 

As  for  Spanish,  notwithstanding  its  majesty 
and  grace,  notwithstanding  the  treasures  of 
its  literature,  its  name  is  seldom  heard,  and 
the  tongue  of  Cervantes  and  of  Lope  de 
Vega  has  fallen  into  the  limbo  of  practical 
desuetude. 

Nevertheless,  by  virtue  of  the  principle 
above  assumed,  if  we  could  imagine  Italy 
and  Spain  resuming  premier  places  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world  and  the  foremost 
rank  in  influence  and  power,  while  England 
and  Germany  sank  to  secondary  positions,  it 
would,  I  think,  be  safe  to  predict  that  the 
languages  of  the  former  would  rise  along  with 
their  renewed  prestige,  and  would  assume  a 
leading  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 

As  to  Greek  and  Latin,  their  position  in 
the  favour  of  the  nations  is  so  different  from 
that  enjoyed  by  spoken  tongues,  and  is 
founded  on  considerations  so  diverse  from 
those  of  the  latter,  that  they  do  not  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  present  speculation. 
A  few  years  ago  Sir  John  Seeley  wrote,  in 
one  of  our  leading  magazines  or  reviews,  a 
most  interesting  study  of  the  various  and 
complex  causes  which  have  contributed  to 
the  tenacity  of  life  of  the  classic  tongues,  in 
spite  of  their  so-called  death.  If  any  reader 
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of  'N.  &  Q.'  will  put  me  on  the  track  of  that 
article,  I  shall  be  deeply  beholden  to  him. 

PATRICK  MAXWELL. 
Bath. 

'EPIGRAM  ON  COLEMAN  THE  JESUIT.'— The 
above  heading  catches  my  eye  in  the  Index  to 
the  First  Series  of  'N.  &  ty.'  just  half  a 
century  ago,  and  I  trust  it  is  not  too  late, 
even  after  so  long  an  interval,  to  rectify  an 
error  which  I  find  set  down  under  date 
7  February,  1852  (1st  S.  v.  137),  where,  speak- 
ing of  a  certain  epigram  that  had  been  cited, 
it  is  said  : — 

"  Coleman,  on  whom  the  epigram  appears  to  have 
been  written,  is  obviously  the  Jesuit  of  that  name 
executed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II." 

Coleman  was  not  a  Jesuit ;  he  was  a  layman, 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  York.  As  may  be 
seen  from  Foley's  '  Eecords '  or  Oliver's 
'  Collectanea,'  there  has  been  no  Jesuit  of  the 
name.  J.  G. 

DISAPPEARING  LONDON.  —  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  note  that  No.  12  and  the 
adjoining  house  in  Edgware  Eoad  have 
lately  been  pulled  down  for  rebuilding,  and 
with  them  vanish  the  balconies  or  verandahs 
of  ironwork  which,  it  is  stated  in  '  Old  and 
New  London,'  vol.  iv., 

"  were  built  in  order  to  accommodate  the  Sheriffs 
and  their  officials  who  were  bound  to  be  present  at 
the  execution  of  criminals  at  the  Tyburn  gallows, 
then  standing  about  50  yards  on  the  other  (West) 
side  of  the  Road." 

The  balconies  were  in  situ  till  the  end. 

W.  B.  H. 

Quota. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to  them 
direct. 

NASHE  _  AND  GREENE  QUERIES.  —  I  am 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition 
of  the  works  of  Thomas  Nashe  (1567-1601), 
and  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  any  reader 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  could  throw  any  light  on  two  or 
three  points  which  have,  up  to  the  present, 
resisted  investigation.  (1)  Nashe  states  that 
his  '  Pierce  Penilesse '  was,  about  1594, 
"maimedly  translated  into  the  French 
tongue  "  ('  Have  with  you  to  Saffron-Walden,' 
ed.  Grosart,  iii.  47).  This  translation  was 
searched  for  without  success  by  Grosart  and 
others.  Has  any  reader  come  across  it  or 
across  any  mention  of  it  in  French  literature 
of  the  time?  (2)  Some  time  before  1593 
Nashe  quarrelled  with  Thomas  Churchyard, 


and  afterwards  apologized  to  him  "  in  print " 
(G.Harvey,  ed.  Grosart, i.  199,  and  Nashe, ed. 
Grosart,  ii.  252).  Has  this  apology  ever  been 
found  1  (3)  Editions  of  E.  Greene's  '  Mena- 
phon'  (which  has  an  epistle  by  Nashe)  are 
said  to  have  appeared  in  1589,  1599,  1605, 
1610,  1616,  and  1634.  I  am  unable  to  find 
any  copies  of  the  editions  of  1599  and  1605. 
Can  any  reader  help  me  1  1  should  also  be 
glad  to  know  of  an  accessible  copy  of  the 
edition  of  1634.  News  of  any  letters  from  or 
to  Nashe  other  than  the  one  printed  by  J.  P. 
Collier,  documents  in  which  he  is  mentioned, 
or  any  other  fresh  information  about  him 
would  of  course  be  most  acceptable. 

E.  B.  McKERROW. 

MIXED  MARRIAGES.— A  propos  of  Burke  and 
his  wife,  can  any  one  tell  when  the  custom  of 
"  boys  going  with  the  father,  girls  with  the 
mother,"  grew  up  in  Ireland— if  custom  it 
was?  Certainly  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  in 
the  south  of  Ireland  it  was  accepted  as  in 
the  nature  of  things  by  uncontroversial 
Protestants,  and,  I  suppose,  Catholics.  Yet, 
of  course,  it  never  can  have  had  any  formal 
Catholic  sanction,  I  suppose.  INQUIRER. 

OGLANDER  FAMILY.— Could  any  of  your 
readers  favour  me  with  the  correct  arms  of 
the  Oglander  family,  a  representative  of 
which  formerly  hela  the  Oglander  estate, 
East  Dulwich?  I  believe  the  Oglanders 
belonged  to  Brading,  Isle  of  Wight  (co. 
Hants),  and  sprang  from  Sir  John  Oglander, 
the  celebrated  diarist  and  author  of  the 
Oglander  memoirs.  C.  E.  LEMAN. 

IRISH  BECITATION.— Can  you  kindly  tell  me 
bhe  author  of  '  Pat  tarring  the  Cow '  or  '  How 
Pat  tarred  the  Cow  '  ?  It  is  a  humorous  Irish 
recitation  or  reading,  and  I  think  it  is 
published  in  a  book  with  several  other  pieces. 
The  name  of  the  book  or  any  information 
about  it  will  be  most  acceptable.  JAP. 

ALDRICH,  DEAN  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH.— What 
_s  the  name  of  the  "thrifty  nephew"  who 
Duried  Dean  Aid  rich?  Was  he  a  son  of  the 
dean's  brother  or  of  a  married  sister  ? 

Ex- LIBRARIAN. 

PORTRAITS  OF  HEREFORDSHIRE  CATHOLIC 
FAMILY. — Will  some  one  kindly  inform  me  as 
;o  the  best  way  to  seek  for  pictures  of  a  Catho- 
ic  family  who  ruled  in  Herefordshire  during 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  until 

harles  I.  went  down?  They  intermarried 
with  the  Monnington,  Lingen,  Wigmore, 
Scudamore,  and  other  local  families,  and  with, 
amongst  others,  the  Teynham,  Stourton, 
Casey,  Wells,  and  Penruddocke  families  out- 
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side  Herefordshire.    Their  arms  were  Barry 

wavy  of  ten  arg.  and  az.,   over  all  a  lion 

rampant.  BUTTON  S. 

Brynheulog,  Hengoed,  W.  Cardiff. 

SKERRATT=CARLETON.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  any  information  of  a  marriage 
which  took  place  about  1740  between  these 
two  families ;  also  the  pedigree  of  Thomas 
Skerrat,  who  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Winch- 
comb  in  1710,  or  any  information  about  these 
families  ?  (Rev.)  T.  C.  SKARRATT. 

Kemsing  Vicarage,  Sevenoaks. 

JOHN  DANDRIDGE  was  admitted  to  West- 
minster School  in  March,  1779.  Can  any 
correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  help  me  to 
identify  him  ?  G.  F.  R.  B. 

DERRET  FAMILY.— An  officer  in  the  Spanish 
army  whose  grandmother  was  an  English- 
woman named  Derret  desires  to  know  in 
what  parts  of  this  island  families  of  that 
name  are  located.  E.  S.  DODGSON. 

WATCHHOUSES  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OP 
BODYSNATCHING.  —  I  quote  from  an  article 
on  Warblington  .Church,  Hants,  in  the 
Builders'  Journal  for  22  October  : — 

"In  two  of  the  corners  of  the  churchyard  stand 
small  forbidding-looking  structures  belonging  to  the 
truly  'gothic'  period  of  the  immediate  past.  They 
were  erected  as  watchhouses  for  the  prevention  of 
bodysnatching." 

Were  not  such  buildings  very  unusual ;  and 
are  any  similar  structures  in  existence  at  the 
present  day  ?  JOHN  PATCHING. 

[See  8th  S.  iv.  329,  370,  454,  529.] 

WILKINSON,  BISHOP  OP  CHESTER.— Are  any 
descendants  of  this  bishop  still  existing  ? 

E.  E.  COPE. 
13c,  Hyde  Park  Mansions,  W. 

"  HALF-BULL  "= HALF-CROWN. — The  above 
expression  is  used  by  Jo  in  '  Bleak  House,' 
chap,  xlvi.,  <fec.  Was  it  in  general  vogue  at 
the  time ;  and  what  is  its  origin  ?  H.  P.  L. 

NOVEL  ATTRIBUTED  TO  SCOTT. — About  1856 
it  was  announced  that  the  MS.  of  an  un- 
published novel  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  called 
'  Moredun  '  had  been  discovered.  Was  this  a 
mistake,  or  was  it  a  forgery,  like  '  Walladmor,' 
that  was  published  as  a  genuine  novel  by 
Scott  ?  M.  N.  G. 

'LIFE  OF  A  LAWYER.' — I  recently  purchased 
the  '  Life  of  a  Lawyer,  written  by  Himself,' 
published  by  Saunders  &  Benning,  1830.  Can 
any  one  inform  me  who  was  the  author  (he 
calls  himself  in  the  book,  but  not  on  the  title- 
page,  John  Eagle),  and  whether  the  work  is 


entirely  fiction  ?  It  contains  lengthy  reports 
of  a  trial  for  murder,  and  other  trials  in  which 
the  author  is  supposed  to  have  been  engaged 
as  counsel  ;  but  I  cannot  trace  the  trials. 
The  names  of  the  parties,  however,  if  not 
altogether  fictitious,  were  doubtless  changed, 
as  are  the  names  of  the  political  persons  of 
the  day  referred  to  in  the  book. 

E.  T.  BURR. 
[It  is  by  Sir  James  Stewart.] 

STOYLES.—  Can  any  reader  oblige  me  with 
information  respecting  this  family  and  its 
origin  ?  It  is  supposed  that  one  of  this  name 
came  from  abroad  about  the  year  1780,  and 
settled  in  London  as  a  merchant  ;  that  his 
daughter  Anna  Maria  married  John  Sans- 
bury  in  1802;  and  that  his  widow,  Mary, 
died  14  June,  1830,  at  Stoke  Newington. 

T.  S.  SANDERS. 

27,  Park  Place,  Leyton,  N.E. 

PARISH  REGISTER  TRANSCRIPTS.  —  Will  any 
reader  kindly  tell  me  when  copies  of  parish 
registers  were  presented  by  the  cnurch- 
wardens  at  the  annual  visitations  ?  I  am 
now  copying  an  old  register,  and  find  the 
following  entries  :  "  Gen.  Chap,  and  our 
Register-  book  presented,  "varied  by  "General 
Chap,  and  Copies  of  our  Register  presented." 
This  is  prior  to  1600.  M.  E.  N. 

[The  information  desired  is  supplied  in  articles 
by  MB.  J.  M.  COWPEB  at  7th  S.  ii.  12  ;  xi.  155  ;  and 
the  Editorial  note  at  7th  S.  xi.  94.  ] 


HARP.  —  Can  any  reader  put  me  in 
the  way  of  seeing  a  good  specimen  of  this 
instrument  in  a  museum  or  collection,  and 
any  sketches,  diagrams,  and  particulars, 
especially  as  to  soundholes,  in  any  works  on 
the  subject  ?  INQ. 

"  PLACE.''  —  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  statement  that  in  old  days 
no  house  was  allowed  to  be  called  "Place" 
unless  it  had  been  slept  in  by  royalty. 

E.  H.  E. 

GASSEE,  PENTONVILLE  ROAD.—  It  is  stated 
that  the  creditors  of  Frederick  Crouch,  the 
composer  of  the  music  of  the  ballad  '  Kathleen 
Mavourneen,'  who  became  insolvent  in  1837, 
are  entitled  .  to  a  dividend,  and  that  this 
dividend  is  derived  from  a  humble  specula- 
tion, a  small  garden,  named  Gassee,  in 
Pentonville,  which  in  George  IV.'s  reign 
may  have  been  worth  only  a  few  shillings 
a  year,  but  is  now  covered  with  valuable 
buildings.  Is  anything  known  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  this  small  garden  ?  It  is 
possible  that  this  garden  may  have  been  let 
on  a  building  lease  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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last  century,  and  the  lease  having  expired, 
the  freeholder  is  now  entitled  to  the  rack- 
rent,  which  would  explain  the  payment  of 
the  dividend  to  the  creditors.  JOHN  HEBB. 

"  SPICE."— This  word  is  used  in  the  West 
Riding  for  sweetmeats,  Morecambe  Rock,  &c. 
The  word  is  derived  from  Latin  species  =  a 
drug,  vide  Smith's  '  Latin  Dictionary.'  The 
idea  of  sweetmeat  in  the  use  of  the  word  is 
apparently  a  late  refinement,  and  should  not 
be  classed  as  dialect,  but  rather  as  slang. 
How  old  is  this  peculiar  use  of  the  word  ? 

What  are  little  girls  made  of  ? 
Sugar  and  spice  and  all  that 's  nice. 

Here  the  West  Riding  meaning  seems  more 
appropriate.  Perhaps  the  history  of  this 
nursery  rime  will  bear  on  the  history  of 
the  word.  FRED.  G.  ACKERLEY. 

British  Vice-Consulate,  Libau,  Russia. 


MICHAEL  BRUCE  AND  BURNS. 
(9fch  S.  vii.  466  ;  viii.  70,  148,  312,  388,  527 ; 
ix.  95,  209,  309,  414,  469,  512  ;  x.  69,  130.) 
IN  my  previous  article  1  endeavoured  to 
prove  from  internal  evidence  that  '  A  Tale ' 
was  written  by  Logan.  The  second  piece 
requiring  consideration  is  '  Levina,'  an  episode 
in  Bruce's  poem  of  '  Lochleven  '  extending  278 
lines  from  "  Low  by  the  lake."  In  regard  to 
the  preparation  of  the  entire  piece,  Bruce 
wrote  thus  to  his  friend  Mr.  Arnot : — 

"  I  have  written  a  few  lines  of  a  descriptive  poem> 
cui  titultts  est  Lochleven.  You  may  remember  you 

hinted  such  a  thing  to  me I  hope  it  will  soon  be 

finished,  as  I  every  week  add  two  lines,  blot  out 
six,  and  alter  eight.  You  shall  hear  of  the  plan 
when  I  know  it  myself." — Mackelvie,  par.  43. 

This  was  written  in  July,  1766.  The  poem 
was  finished  in  the  first  week  of  December. 
A  little  later  in  the  same  month  Bruce  says, 
in  a  letter  to  Pearson  : — 

"  I  have  some  evening  scholars,  the  attending  on 
whom,  though  few,  so  fatigues  me,  that  the  rest 
of  the  night  I  am  quite  dull  and  low-spirited.  Yet 
I  have  some  lucid  intervals,  in  the  time  of  which  I 
can  study  pretty  well." — Grosart,  p.  38. 

Dr.  Mackelvie  (par.  46)  states  : — 
"The  effort  of  mind  which  the  composition  of 
'  Lochleven '  had  called  forth  seems  to  have  been 
too  much  for  Bruce's  shattered  frame,  for  he  was 
compelled  almost  immediately  after  it  was  finished 
to  relinquish  his  school." 

It  was  under  these  conditions  of  health 
that  this  long  piece  of  nearly  650  lines  ('  Levina ' 
being  included)  was  attempted.  Even  when 
allowance  is  made  for  exaggeration  on  Bruce's 
part  in  the  statement  about  blotting  out  six 


lines,  altering  eight,  and  adding  two  every 
week,  it  does  not  seem  that  time  and  strength 
were  in  his  favour.  The  idea  of  a  first 
draft  from  which  the  poem  was  afterwards 
expanded  is  still  less  tenable.  This  theory  of 
"  first  drafts  "  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
so  as  to  overcome  insurmountable  difficulties. 
In  this  case  the  "first  draft"  was  the 
piece  as  Bruce  finished  it.  As  published,  it 
appears  in  the  form  it  assumed  after  Logan's 
transforming  hand  had  touched  it.  Bruce's 
giant  becomes  a  hunter.  This  is  perhaps  the 
main  alteration.  But  the  whole  poem  seems 
to  have  been  revised  by  Logan.  Its  several 
parts  were  transposed  by  him,  additions 
being  made  at  the  same  time.  The  fact  that 
Logan  extended  other  parts  of  the  piece  as 
well  as  'Levina'  is  clearly  shown  by  Dr. 
Mackelvie,  who  remarks  in  a  foot-note,  "In  the 
first  draught  of  the  poem  the  following  [seven] 

lines were    added."      These    lines    came 

after  line  80,  and  were  omitted  by  Logan, 
who,  however,  replaced  them  by  others  and 
extended  this  paJf  t  of  the  poem,  to  twenty 
lines,  of  which  Mackelvie  says  :— 

"The  next  twenty  lines  in  the  printed  text  are 
not  in  the  original  draught,  and  ought  to  have  been 
claimed  for  Logan,  since  his  friends  have  been 
disposed  to  claim  all  the  alterations  and  improve- 
ments in  the  poem  for  him."— P.  185. 

From  Logan's  '  Sermons '  it  may  be  proved 
that  one  other  part  at  least  owes  something 
to  his  pen.  Lines  58  and  59  run  thus  :— 

'Tis  beauty  all 
To  poet's  eye,  and  music  to  his  ear. 

In  his  lecture  on  Psalm  I,  Logan  speaks  of 
"  that  benevolent  power  who  makes  all  nature 
beauty  to  his  eye,  and  music  to  his  ear."  This 
is  as  near  as  it  could  be  to  Akenside  in 
'  Pleasures' of  Imagination,'  where  it  is  ren- 
dered 

Thou  makest  all  nature  beauty  to  his  eye 

Or  music  to  his,ear. 

The  evident  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
these  quotations  is  that  Logan  transferred 
Akenside's  lines  almost  verbatim  into  his 
lecture,  but  altered  them  in  'Lochleven'  to 
suit  his  purpose. 

Before  entering  upon  internal  evidence  in 
support  of  Logan  as  the  author  of  'Levina,' 
it  may  be  well  to  give  two  extracts  from  a 
letter  of  Dr.  Baird,  Principal  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  to  Dr.  Anderson,  at  the  time 
the  latter  was  preparing  his  edition  of  '  British 
Poets '  :— 

"  The  authority  on  which  Dr.  Baird  ascribes  the 
story  of  Lomond  and  Levina  to  Logan  is  the 
testimony  of  a  gentleman  of  veracity  [Dr.  Robert- 
son of  Dalmeny]  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  both 
Logan  and  Bruce  and  had  access  to  know  the  history 
of  their  productions.  But  the  Dr.  has  still  better 
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evidence  than  this— he  has  in  his  possession  Bruce  s 
original  MSS.  of  the  poem  '  Lochleven,'  and  the 
story  is  not  there  either  in  the  form  or  extent  in 

which  it  appears  as  published the  story  ends  by 

simply  painting  her  fear  and  her  flight  from  the 
Giant  to  the  side  of  the  lake  into  which  she  plunged 
herself."  ,- 

And  again  : — 

"  He  [Logan]  has  certainly  imitated  Bruce's  man- 
ner very  happily.  Nearly  200  lines  of  the  story  are 
entirely  Logan's." 

These  extracts  alone  seem  pretty  conclusive. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  Dr.  Baird's  reference 
is  to  ''the  Giant."  As  has  been  already 
mentioned,  Logan  makes  the  hero  a  hunter. 
But  in  addition  to  all  this  external  evidence 
there  are  many  parallelisms  which  point  to 
Logan  as  the  author  of  'Levina.'  Nor  is 
it  altogether  without  significance  to  note 
that  the  name  Levina,  although  not  Logan's 
creation,  reappears  in  a  slightly  altered  form 
in  Elvina— the  heroine  of  'Runnamede,' 
which  was  not  published  till  thirteen  years 
after  the  first  issue  of  Bruce's  poems.  Here 
then  are  some  of  the  more  important  parallel- 
isms : — 

Levina.  A  Tale. 

Each   height'ning   each,    Something    unseen    o'er 

effus'd  o  er  all  her  form        all  her  form 
A  nameless   grace,    the    Did  nameless  grace  im- 

beauty  of  the  mind.  part. 

The    patriarch    of     the    A  patriarch  in  the  vale  of 

plains ;    ne'er  by   his       peace 

door  

The  needy  pass'd  or  the    He     liberal     dealt     his 

way-faring  man.  store ; 

And  called  the  stranger 

to  his  feast, 
The  beggar  to  his  door. 

His  only  daughter,  and    An  only  daughter  in  his 


his  only  joy, 
I  feed  my  father's  flock. 


age 
Solaced  a  father's  care. 


Than  the  sweet  lily  of    Queen   of  the  vale,  the 

the  lowly  vale,  lily  fair. 

The  Queen  of  flowers. 

,    Runnamede. 

Parents,     happy    in     a  You,  Albemarle, 

child  so  fair.  Are  happy  in  a  daughter 

fair. 

Come,    let   us    crop  the    Give  us  again  the  wild- 
roses  of  the  brook,  ness  of  our  woods. 
And  wildings  of  the  wood.  Act  I.  sc.  i. 

The  Lovers. 
Yet  at  his  frugal  board    And    friendship   sits    a 

Health  sits  a  guest.  constant  guest. 

To  strew  the  bridegroom's    For    thee    the    virgins 
way,  and  deck  his  bed.         deck  the  bed. 

Ode  to  Man  of  Letters. 
And  now  the  Morning....    The    rose  unfolds    her 

put  on  her  robes,  robe  of  light. 

Her  beauteous  robes  of 
light  Ode  written  in  Spring. 

the  Naiad  streams         The    loosen'd    streamlet 

loves  to  stray 
Flowed  down  the  dale.        And  echo  down  the  dale. 


Levina.  Ode  written  in  Spring. 

Her    breast   was   fairer  O  come,  thou  fairer  than 

than  the  vernal  bloom  the  bud 

Of  valley-lily,  opening  in  Unfolding  in  a  shower  ! 
a  shower. 

where,  hand  in  hand,  Trip  hand  in  hand  the 

Eternal  Spring  and  Au-  circled  green, 
tumn  rule  the  year. 

Runnamede. 

When  hand  in  hand  we 
sported  in  your  hall. 

A    few  parallelisms    taken    from  Logan's 
'Sermons'  may  also  be  cited.  In  Sermon  VI. 

vol.  i.  will  be  found  "They walk  hand  in 

hand  through  the  paths  of  childhood,"  which 
is  similar  to  quotations  given  above  from  the 
poems.  "  Keeps  as  the  apple  of  his  eye " 
occurs  in  Sermons  II.  and  XV.  of  vol.  i.  In 
the  address  before  the  "serving  of  the  third 
table "  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  Logan's  poetic 
taste  is  seen  in  the  introduction  of  the  some- 
what uncalled-for  injunction,  "  Strew  his 
path  with  flowers,"  following  the  exclamation 
"  Rejoice,  behold  thy  King  is  come."  It 
corresponds  well  to  what  is  found  in 
'Levina':  "in  quest  of  flowers  to  strew  the 
bridegroom's  way."  Also,  "  crop  the  unblown 
flower "  and  "  crop  the  blossoms,"  from 
Sermons  III.  and  XII.  respectively  of 
vol.  i.,  closely  resemble  "  crop  the  roses  of  the 
brook"  in  'Levina.'  There  is  also  great 
similarity  in  the  ideas  expressed  in  this 
extract  from  '  Levina '  (1.  228  et  seq.\  "  High  in 

the  midst, an  enchanted  tree  grew  ever 

green Here    every    bride two    golden 

apples    gathered the    pledge   of    nuptial 

concord  and  delight,"  to  those  in  this 
sentence  from  the  twentieth  sermon  of  vol.  ii., 
"  Amid  the  Garden  of  Eden  a  tree  arose,  the 
sacramental  pledge  of  life." 

A.  M.  MCDONALD. 

108,  Gilmore  Place,  Edinburgh. 


LADY  WHITMORE  (9th  S.  x.  268,  318,  395). 
—We  have  in  our  care  at  the  present  time  for 
cleaning  and  varnishing  an  oil  painting  of 
Lady  Whitmore,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely.  The 
inscription  painted  on  the  picture  is, 
"Frances,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Wm 
Brooke,  Bfc,  Wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Whitmore, 
K.B.  Interred  in  Twickenham  Church,  1690." 
A  picture  of  Sir  George  Whitmore,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  painted  by  Cornelius 
Janssen,  has  also  recently  passed  through 
our  hands.  WHITEHOUSE  &  JAMES. 

30,  St.  George's  Place,  S.W. 

I  have  to  thank  COL.  PRIDE  AUX  for  his  long 
and  exhaustive  note.  Lady  Whitmore's 
portrait  by  Zurbaran  has  never  been  cata- 
logued, but  has  been  seen  by  experts.  It 
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represents  a  dark  woman,  with  a  regula 
oval  face,  and,  as  I  said,  has  a  look  of  Guid< 
Reni.  Perhaps  Zurbaran  also  had  in  his 
mind  when  he  was  painting  it  "  the  young 
man  crowned  with  ivy"  in  Velasquez': 
'Drunkards'  at  Madrid.  It  certainly  is  no 
the  same  person  as  the  one  shown  in  the 
'Lady  Whitmore' at  Hampton  Court.  I  hav 
a  faint  idea  the  original  may  have  been  a 
mistress  of  our  Charles  I.'-vhen  at  Madrid 
In  any  case,  she  was  an  older  woman  than 
Grammont's  "Miss  Brooks."  Z. 

BURIALS  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  (9fch  S.  x 
206,  258). — To  make  this  list  complete,  the 
name  of  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland 
who  was  buried  on  19  December,  1890,  shoulc 
be  added.  During  the  same  period  the  Rev 
S.  Flood  Jones  (Precentor),  the  Rev.  John 
Troutbeck  (Precentor),  Mr.  Charles  St.  Clare 
Bedford  (Chapter  Clerk),  and  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
Furse  (Canon)  were  buried  in  the  cloisters. 

Gi  F.  R.  B. 

"SWIFT'S  STARLING"  (9th  S.  x.  325).— It  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  advice,  "  Always  verify 
your  references,"  or  quotations,  is  more  often 

given  than  acted  upon.  Sterne's  unhappy 
ird  seems  doomed  to  be  blundered  over. 
Mrs.  B.  M.  Croker,  in  her  pleasant  story  of 
Indian  life  '  The  Cat's-paw,'  makes  her  heroine 
say  (p.  300),  "  I  felt  like  the  thrush  who  cried, 
'  I  can't  get  out,  I  can't  get  out ! ' " 

WALTER  JERROLD. 
Hampton-on-Thames. 

ANGLO-SAXON  NAMES  FOR  BIRDS  (9th  S.  x. 
348). — Higora,  masc.,  and  higere,  fern., 
explained  by  Dr.  Sweet  as  "  magpie  or  wood- 
pecker," are  obviously  very  closely  related. 
The  root  is  hig-,  sense  unknown.  Hlce-mdse 
is  "a  titmouse,"  where  Alee  is  from  a  root  Ale-, 
also  of  unknown  meaning.  There  is  no 
necessary  connexion  between  these  roots. 
The  A.-S.  for  "cuckoo"  is  properly  geac, 
closely  allied  to  Icel.  gaukr  and  the  G.  Gauch. 
The  form  of  the  root  would  be  geuk- ;  but  the 
word  is,  not  improbably,  imitative.  All  that 
seems  to  be  certain  is  that  we  have  here 
three  distinct  roots,  all  of  unknown  meaning, 
though  they  may  possibly  be  of  imitative 
origin.  W.  W.  S. 

IANTHE  (9th  S.  x.  328).— The  lady  referred 
to  under  this  title  in  About's  'La  Grece 
Con  tern poraine,'  as  to  whose  identity  MR. 
HEBB  inquires,  was  Jane  Elizabeth  Digby, 
only  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Henry  Digby, 
G.C.B.,  sister  of  the  ninth  Baron  Digby,  and 
granddaughter  of  Thomas  Coke,  first  Earl 
of  Leicester.  She  married  in  1824,  as  his 


second  wife,  Edward,  second  Baron  Ellen- 
borough,  who  was  Governor-General  of  India 
from  1841  to  1844,  and  was  advanced  to  an 
earldom  in  the  latter  year.  The  marriage 
was  dissolved  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1830, 
and  two  years  later  the  lady  married  Charles 
Theodore  Herbert,  Baron  Venningen  of 
Bavaria.  Her  third  husband  was  Cheikh 
Medjuel  el  Mazrab,  a  general  in  the  Greek 
army  ;  and  I  rather  think  (though  I  am  not 
sure)  that  she  married  for  a  fourth  time 
a  few  months  before  her  death,  which  took 
place  at  Damascus  on  August  llth,  1881. 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  K.C.B.,  the  present 
Permanent  Under  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  is  her  nephew. 

D.  OSWALD  HUNTER-BLAIR,  O.S.B.  - 
Oxford. 

Jane  Digby,  Lady  Ellenborough,  divorced 
in  1830,  years  before  Lord  Ellenborough  was 
made  Governor  of  India,  .married  secondly 
Baron  v.  Venningen  of  Bavaria,  which  name 
was,  of  course,  pronounced  Fenningen ; 
thirdly,  an  Arab  sheik.  Previously  to  this 
she  took  up  with  a  Greek,  whose  name 
at  this  distance  of  time  escapes  me,  one 
Tutoche,  I  think,  but  rather  a  brigand  than 
a  count,  as  I  remember.  S. 

LAMB  ON  THE  Ass  (9th  S.  x.  307,  393.)— 
The  ass  does  not  suffer  alone  from  deliberate 
cruelty.  It  is  generally  reported  in  India  that 
the  elephant  is  tortured  in  a  similar  way  by  a 
wound  being  made  on  the  top  of  the  head,  or 
behind  the  ear,  and  kept  open  and  raw,  to  be 
touched  when  the  animal  is  obstinate  or 
sluggish.  The  driver  is  armed  with  a  formid- 
able iron  goad,  but  I  have  only  once  or  twice 
seen  it  used  .with  any  violence,  and  I  have 
never  seen  the  wounds  referred  to  touched 
the  goad.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however, 
;hat  the  elephants  I  have  travelled  on  have 
Deen  quiet  and  willing,  as  they  all  usually 
appear  to  be. 

The  draught  bullock  frequently  has  its  tail 
dislocated  by  twisting ;  this  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  excused,  even  when  one  has 
ridden  all  day,  in  a  hot  sun,  behind  a  pair 
of  sluggish  bullocks ;  but  in  an  hour's 
experience  it  becomes  plain  that  these 
animals  will  not  exert  themselves  unless 
Beaten  and  addressed  in  deplorably  un- 
•eportable  language.  W.  SANDFORD. 

Clapham. 

GREEK  AND  RUSSIAN  ECCLESIASTICAL  VEST- 
MENTS (9th  S.  x.  28,  318,  392).— With  reference 

o  the  original  query,  I  may  note  that  the  Rev. 

'ohn  O'Brien  refers  to  Gear's  '  Euchologium 
Grsecorum'  (Paris,  1647)  as  his  authority, 
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and  that  the  present  usage  in  the  East  may 
well  have  sprung  up  since  then. 

With  reference  to  the  last  reply,  I  hope 
MR.  ANGUS  will  give  his  authority  for  his 
opening  statement.  Father  Humphrey,  S.J., 
in  his  '  Urbs  et  Orbis  '  (London,  Thos.  Baker, 
1899),  says  at  p.  130  :— 

"  Red  is  the  pontifical  colour,  and  if  the  liturgy 
does  not  demand  another  colour  in  a  ceremony,  the 
Pope's  pastoral  stole  is  always  red.  It  is  in 
red  vestments  that  he  lies  in  state  when  dead. 
In  giving  solemn  absolution  he  wears  a  red  cope 
shot  with  gold." 

The  italics  are  mine.  The  Pope's  clothes 
for  indoor  or  outdoor  use  are,  I  believe, 
always  white  or  red  ;  but  I  have  hitherto 
supposed  that  in  saying  Mass  (except  on 
solemn  occasions,  when  he  wears  vestments 
peculiar  to  himself)  he  follows  the  ordinary 
liturgical  colour-sequence. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

LATIN  CONVERSATION  (9th  S.  x.  407).— The 
paper  Vox  Urbis  is  published  in  Rome  every 
fortnight ;  the  editor  is  the  Cavaliere 
Aristide  Leonori,  Via  Alessandrina,  No.  76. 
It  is  a  pity  that  English  scholars  do  not 
support  this  paper  more  by  their  contribu- 
tions and  subscriptions.  A  Latin  paper  is 
also  published  in  Philadelphia.  Jesuit 
fathers  have  told  me  that  they  receive  a 
great  deal  of  instruction  in  Latin,  but  as 
they  are  taught  the  continental  (i.e.,  the 
correct)  pronunciation  they  are  unable  to 
converse  with  English  scholars. 

HERBERT  A.  STRONG. 

University  College,  Liverpool. 

The  title  of  an  American  journal  published 
in  Latin  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Praeco  Latinus  :  Periodicum  gentium  Latinum, 
menstruum,  ad  sermonem  Latinum  ut  linguam 
jcultorum  omnium  gentium  universam,  animis  in- 
culcandum." 

Philadelphia  is  the  place  of  publication,  and 
it  is  now  in  its  eighth  or  ninth  volume. 

W.  R.  B.  PRIDEAUX. 
Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

Besides  Vox  Urbis  and  Concordia  (this  only 
partly  in  Latin)  there  are  published  Civis 
Romanus  (Liuabach,  Saxony),  Phoenix  (Red 
Lion  House,  Fleet  Street),  Post  Prandium, 
illustrated  (David  Nutt),  and  Prceco  Latinus 
(1731,  Francis  Street,  Philadelphia).  This 
last  has  printed,  among  other  contributions 
of  great  interest,  admirable  metrical  trans- 
lations of  Shakespear's  'Julius  Csesar,'  the 
'  Alcestis '  of  Euripides,  Cowper's  '  John 
Gilpin,'  and  many  other  well-known  English 
poems  and  hymns,  and  a  revised  edition  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis's  '  De  Imitando  Christum  ' 
rendered  into  classical  Latin.  Doubtless 


back  numbers  containing  any  of  these  could 
be  obtained  from  the  editor  on  application. 
Some  American  colleges  also  publish  small 
Latin  journals.  Of  course  a  first  essential 
for  Latin  becoming  again  a  spoken  language 
is  that  the  Roman  pronunciation  be  restored. 
EVACUSTES  A.  PHIPSON. 

151,  Strand,  W.C. 

Writing  in  the  Fortnightly  (No.  431,  N.S.) 
on  the  question  '  Are  the  Classics  to  Go  1 ' 
Prof.  Postgate  warmly  advocates  their  reten- 
tion, and  states  his  conviction  that  "  if  the 
'  dead '  languages  and  literatures  are  not  to 
retire  into  the  background  they  must  be 
taught  as  if  they  were  alive  " — i.e.,  the  con- 
versational method  of  teaching  should  not  be 
neglected.  ''From  the  first,  speaking  and 
writing  Latin  should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
reading  it."  The  article  mentions  two  jour- 
nals written  in  Latin  which  deal  with  the 
ordinary  life  of  our  times — the  Vox  Urbis,  of 
Rome,  and  the  Prceco  Latinus,  of  Philadelphia. 
"  New  words  are  used  in  both  for  the  objects 
which  were  not  known  to  the  ancients." 

CHAS.  GILLMAN. 

Church  Fields,  Salisbury. 

MANOR  COURT  ROLLS  (9th  S.  x.  409).— The 
Public  Record  Office  has  a  very  large  number, 
and  a  thick  folio  volume  has  been  printed 
giving  particulars  of  each  and  all  or  them. 
The  British  Museum  also  has  a  large  collec- 
tion of  them.  Much  information  regarding 
them  will  be  found  in  a  '  Manual  for  the 
Genealogist,'  &c.,  by  Richard  Sims.  The 
names  of  the  lords  of  every  manor  from  A.D. 
1316  to  1559  will  be  found  in  Harl.  MS.  6281. 
Nearly  each  of  the  catalogues  (No.  247  is  the 
last  issued)  of  Mr.  James  Coleman,  9,  Totten- 
ham Terrace,  White  Hart  Lane,  Tottenham,  N., 
contains  some  Court  Rolls  for  sale.  An  ex- 
amination of  these  catalogues  would  furnish 
MR.  HONE  with  very  much  information. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  these  most  valuable 
records  ever  should  be  sold  by  their  owners 
(usually  for  a  very  small  sum),  and  thus 
become  scattered  over  this  country  and 
abroad,  beyond  all  possible  recovery  except 
in  very  few  instances.  Why  not  present 
them  to  either  the  Public  Record  Office  or  to 
the  British  Museum  instead  of  selling  them  1 

C.  MASON. 

29,  Emperor's  Gate,  S.W. 

MR.  HONE  will  find  manyinstructivearticles 
in  4th  S.ii.  244, also  the  earliest  trial  in  a  manor 
court  (1307),  and  references  to  works  in  the 
British  Museum  and  elsewhere.  See  also 
2nd  S.  vii. ;  4th  S.  ii.,  v. ;  5th  S.  v. ;  7th  S. 
i.,  ii.,  viii.,  x.,  xi.  ;  8th  S.  i. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
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LALLY  TOLLENDAL  (9th  S.  x.  328).— "Sir" 
Gerard  Lally,  father  of  Thomas  Arthur, 
Count  Lally  Tollendal,  was  second  son  of 
Thomas  Lally,  of  Tullaghnadaly,  Co.  Gal  way, 
by  Jane,  daughter  of  Robert  Dillon,  of 
Loughglvn,  Co  Roscommon,  sister  of 
Theobald,  seventh  Viscount  Dillon.  He 
went  to  France  with  James  II.  and  became 
lieutenant  -  colonel  of  Dillon's  Regiment, 
and  subsequently  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
French  service.  He  was  created  a  baronet 
by  letters  patent  dated  at  St.  Germain-en- 
Laye,  7  July,  1707,  and  died  at  Arras  about 
1734.  He  married,  18  April,  1701,  at 
Romans,  in  the  diocese  of  Vienne,  Anne  Marie, 
daughter  of  Charles  Jacques  de  Bressac, 
Seigneur  de  la  Vache.  "  Sir  "  Gerard  Lally's 
eldest  brother,  James  Lally,  was  M.P.  for 
Tuam  in  the  Irish  Parliament  of  James  II., 
and  forfeited  his  estate  for  his  adherence  to 
that  monarch.  The  great-grandfather  of 
these  gentlemen  was  Isaas  Lally  r  or  O'Mull- 
ally,  who  had  a  grant  from  the  Crown  of 
Tullaghnadaly  and  other  lands  in  1618.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  William  O'Mullally, 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  1573-95,  and  married 
Marian,  daughter  of  Nehemiah  Donellan, 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  1595-9.  When  the 
family  went  to  France  their  descent  from 
these  archiepiscopal  ancestors  was  not  con- 
sidered respectable,  and  consequently  they 
invented,  or  had  invented  for  them,  a  new 
one,  making  out  the  O'Mullallys  to  be  much 
greater  and  more  important  people  than  they 
really  were,  and  leaving  out  the  descent  from 
the  archbishops,  in  direct  contradiction  of  the 
funeral  certificate  of  Isaac  O'Mullally,  who 
died  16  July,  1631 .  G.  D.  B. 

SNOWBALL  FAMILY  (9th  S.  x.  307).— Dr' 
William  Snowball,  of  Carlton,  Victoria, 
Australia,  is  a  likely  gentleman  to  give  MR. 
J.  B.  SNOWBALL  the  particulars  he  requires. 
The  late  Rev.  Gilbert  Francis  Snowball,  of 
West  Hey,  Birkenhead,  was  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  B. A.  1844,  M.A.  1847.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1847  and  priest  in 
1849.  CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D. 

Bradford. 

CASTLE  CAREWE  (9th  S.  ix.  428,  490 ;  x.  92, 
214,  314).— I  find  in  a  pedigree  I  amused 
myself  with  drawing  up  a  good  many  years 
ago  I  had  written  this  query  opposite  the 
name  of  Walter  Fitz  Other's  father,  "Was 
this  Othower,  Constable  of  the  Tower  ?  of 
London,  mentioned  in  Stow's  'Survey'?" 
Stow  wrote,  "Othowerus,  Alcolinellus,  Otto, 
and  Geoffrey  de  Magnaville,  Earl  of  Essex, 
'  were  the  first  four  Constables  of  the  Tower  of 
London  by  succession."  Stow  seems  to  have 


lad  some  document  before  him  which  re- 
orded  that  in  2  Stephen  the  Priory  of  Holy 
Trinity  within  Aldgate  obtained  repossession 
of  land  in  East  Smithfield,  near  the  Tower, 
which  had  been  held  by  force  by  the  four 
Constables  named  (Thoms's  ed.,  p.  18).  The 
second  name  must  have  been  misread. 

A.  S.  ELLIS. 
Westminster. 

"FERT,  FERT,  FERT"  (9th  S.  x.  345,  412).— 
Murray's  'Handbook  to  the  Mediterranean,' 
by  Lieut. -Col.  R.  L.  Playfair  (the  late  Sir 
Robert  Lambert  Playfair,  K.C.M.G.),  1881, 
in  the  article  on  the  island  of  Rhodes  (pp. 
124,  125),  says  that  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
struggles  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  against 
the  Turks  is- "  perpetuated  on  every  Italian 
coin  at  the  present  day."  A  prince  of  the 
house  of  Savoy  for  his  prodigies  of  valour 
was  authorized  by  the  Grand  Master  to  in- 
scribe on  his  banner  the  motto,  "Fortitude 
Ejiis  Rhodium  Tenuit."  It  would  have  been 
more  correct  to  say*"  on  some  of  the  Italian 
coins."*  I  have  written  "  Rhodium  "  as 
it  appears  in  the  text  quoted  instead  of 

Rhodum." 

The  following  gives  another  interpretation 
of  "  Fert."  It  is  from  a  chapter  on  the  two 
mottoes,  "Fortune,  Infortune,  Forte-Une," 
and  "Fert,"  which  occur  frequently  in  the 
church  of  Brou  (Bourg  en  Bresse)  :— 

"  The  second  motto  composed  of  a  single  word  of 
four  letters,  Fert,  is  read  on  the  tombs  of  the  Due 
de  Savoie  and  the  Comtesse  de  Bresse,  round  the 
large  holy-water  basin,  and  at  the  great  doorway, 
under  the  statue  of  Philibert-le-Beau.  It  is  the 
motto  of  the  military  order  of  the  Collar  (Collier) 
and  of  the  Annunciade  (Annonciade),  as  well  as 
that  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  whose  coins  have  always 
preserved  it  since  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury ;  the  most  ancient  known  piece  which  bears  it 
is  of  1392.  About  1360  Amedeo  VI.,  called  the 
Comte  Vert,  established  the  military  order  of  the 
Collar,  to  which  he  gave  as  a  badge  a  collar  com- 
posed of  true  lovers'  knots,  in  which  were  inter- 
woven the  four  letters  F  .  E  .  R .  T.,  repeated  fifteen 
times,  that  is  to  say  as  many  times  as  there  were 
knights.  For,  by  his  will  of  1380,  he  ordered  that 
there  should  be  fifteen  knights,  in  honour  of  the 
fifteen  mysteries  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  that  the 
seat  of  the  Order  should  be  the  Carthusian  Monas- 
tery of  Pierre-Chatel.in  which  fifteen  monks  should 
pray  every  day.  Later,  in  1434,  Amedeo  (Amedee) 
VI 1 1.  (Felix  V.)  decreed  that  the  Order  should 
take  the  name  of  the  Annunciation,  or  of  the 
Annunciade,  and  that  in  the  collar  the  true  lovers' 

*  I  have  before  me  a  20-lire  gold  piece  of  Carlo  Al- 
berto (1847),  a  20-centesimi  silver  piece  of  Vittono 
Emanuele(1863),  and  bronze  coins  of  the  latter  and 
of  Umberto,  which  do  not  bear  the  motto ;  also  a 
5-lire  silver  piece  of  Carlo  Felice  (1826),  which  has 
it  on  the  margin,  the  "Ferts"  being  divided  from 
one  another  in  each  case  by  a  true  lovers  knot 
(?  girdle)  and  a  star  (?  rose). 
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knots  should  be  replaced  by  the  Girdle  (Cordelidre) 
of  St.  Francis.  In  1518  the  Due  Charles  III.  com- 
pleted the  badge  by  adding  to  it  fifteen  enamelled 
roses,  alternating  with  the  word  Pert  repeated 
fifteen  times,  and  conjoined  by  the  girdle.  Such  is 
the  collar  which  Philibert-le-Beau  bears  at  Brou, 
both  on  his  tomb  and  in  the  great  window.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  word  or  of  these  four  initial 
letters?  Of  all  the  interpretations  which  have 
been  given,  the  only  one  which  seems  really  probable 
is  that  which  appears  on  a  gold  piece,  struck  in  the 
reign  of  Vittorio  Amedeo  I.  (Victor  Ame"  Ier),  which 
is  preserved  in  the  medal  cabinet  of  the  Kings  of 
Sardinia:  Federe  Et  Religione  Tenemur:  '  We  are 
united  by  honour  and  religion.'  These  words,  which 
are  very  suitable  for  the  knights  of  a  military  and 
religious  order,  '  appear  to  us,  wrote  M.  Jules  Baux 
in  1854,  '  to  be  the  revelation  of  the  literal  meaning 
of  this  motto  of  the  princes  of  Savoy,  in  whom  the 
world  saw  shine,  during  more  than  eight  centuries, 
the  honour  and  loyalty  of  chivalry,  the  faith  and 
devotion  of  the  Christian'  ('  Histoire  de  1'Eglise  de 
Brou/  p.  164)." — Translated  from  'Guide-Express 
de  1'Eglise  de  Brou.'  par  1'Abbe  H.  P.,  5me  Edition, 
1899,  chap.  xiv.  p.  85. 

Vittorio  Amedeo  I.  became  Duke  of  Savoy 
in  1630  and  died  in  1637.  I  give  "Federe"  as 
it  appears  in  the  text  instead  of  "Fcedere." 
Touching  the  form  "Amadeus,"  generally 
written  in  English,  for  "Amedeo,"  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  Italian  King  of  Spain  was 
called  "  Amadeo,"  after  the  Spanish  form  of 
the  name.  On  a  5-peseta  piece  of  1871, 
which  I  have,  I  find  "Amadeo  I.  Rey  de 
Espana."  EGBERT  PIERPOINT. 

GROAT  :  BITS  (9th  S.  ix  84).— In  compliance 
with  Q.  V.'s  request,  I  some  little  time  back 
asked  an  official  friend  of  mine  in  Trinidad 
to  undertake  the  investigation  desired  by 
your  correspondent  as  to  the  use  of  the  term 
"groat  "  in  that  colony  and  in  British  Guiana. 
The  result  is  now  before  me,  and  is  at  Q.  V.'s 
service. 

My  correspondent  begins  with  a  quotation 
from  Chalmers's  '  History  of  Currency  in  the 
British  Colonies'  (1893),  chap,  ix.,  '  British 
Guiana,'  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  ancient 
custom  of  the  masses  to  reckon  by  'bits'  in 
British  Guiana.  The  bits  originally  represented  a 
quarter  of  a  guilder,  and  as  in  1840  guilder  tokens 
were  rated  at  Is.  4rf.  per  guilder,  the  '  bit '  has 
thenceforth  been  identical  with  a  British  fourpenny 
piece.  As  the  British  fourpenny,  though  still  legal 
tender  in  the  United  Kingdom,  has  been  practically 
withdrawn  from  circulation  at  home  for  many 
years,  the  colony  of  British  Guiana  has  been 
unable  to  renew  its  stock  of  these  favourite  coins. 
In  view  of  demands  from  the  colony,  it  was  found 
necessary  in  1891  to  strike  a  new  '  groat  or  four- 
pence  '  for  British  Guiana  and  certain  other  West 
Indian  colonies.*  Currency  was  given  to  the  new 
coin  in  this  colony  by  the  Order  in  Council  and 
Royal  Proclamation  of  9  May,  1891,  which  was 

*  These  were  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Lucia. 


brought  into  operation  locally  by  the  Governor's 
proclamation  of  1  July,  1891." 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  prior  to 
1891  the  word  "groat"  was  not  used,  or  very 
rarely  used,  in  British  Guiana,  the  word 
"bit"  or  quarter  guilder  being  employed  to 
denote  fourpence.  And  it  would  further 
appear,  as  my  correspondent  points  out,  that 
Miss  Rawlings  ('History  of  the  British 
Coinage,'  1898,  p.  209,  cited  by  Q.  V.)  is  mis- 
taken in  stating  that  the  coinage  of  groats 
for  British  Guiana  was  resumed  in  1888.  It 
should  be  1891.  Possibly,  however,  he  says, 
imperial  fourpenny  pieces  were  coined  from 
1888  to  1891  for  use  in  British  Guiana  alone, 
until  the  new  groats  were  issued  in  1891. 

By  the  Order  in  Council  and  Proclamation 
of  10  December,  1901,  alluded  to  by  Q.  V.  (a 
copy  of  which  has  been  forwarded  to  me), 
and  in  virtue  of  an  Order  in  Council  and 
Proclamation  of  3  February,  1898  (which  it 
recites),  applying  certain  modified  portions 
of  the  Coinage  Act,  1870,  to  the  colony  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  the  provisions  of  the 
above  Order  in  Council  of  9  May,  1891,  with 
regard  to  these  silver  "groats  or  fourpences," 
were  extended  to  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  So 
that  the  circulation  of  the  West  Indian  four- 
penny  pieces  was  legalized  in  Trinidad  only 
last  year,  and  the  term  "groat"  would 
appear  to  be  practically  unknown  there,  or 
at  all  events  never  commonly  used,  and  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  official  Order  in 
Council  and  Proclamation. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  'Historical 
English  Dictionary '  is  not  quite  accurate  when 
(as  cited  by  your  correspondent)  it  states  that 
"the  name  [groat]  was  neither  officially 
recognized  nor  commonly  used."  The  latter 
part  is  correct  as  applied  to  the  West 
Indies,  but  the  proclamation  did  "officially 
recognize"  it. 

My  correspondent  points  out  that  the 
"bit"  in  Trinidad  was  fivepence  (not  four- 
pence  as  in  British  Guiana),  or  the  tenth  part 
of  a  dollar. 

I  enclose  a  British  Guiana  groat,  or  "  bit" 
(dated  1891),  which  I  obtained  in  our  ordinary 
silver  circulation  in  Antigua,  in  case  Q.  V. 
may  like  to  have  it.  I  fancy  the  term  "  bit " 
must  originally  have  come  from  the  States. 
It  was  an  American  lady  that  I  first  heard 
use  the  term.  In  England  it  is  always  pre- 
faced by  the  value,  as  a  threepenny  or  a 
fourpenny  "bit."  In  countries  that  use  the 
term  it  would  be  taken,  I  imagine,  to  mean 
the  smallest  coin  that  is  issued  in  silver. 

J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 

Antigua,  West  Indies. 

[The  coin  has  been  seat  to  Q.  V.] 
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"  BEHIND  EACH  CLOUD  THE  SUN  is  ALWAYS 
SHINING"  (9th  S.  x.  309). —  These  lines  are 
taken  from  a  poem  by  Miss  Ellen  Thorney- 
croft  Fowler,  called  'The  Wisdom  of  Folly,' 
which  is  in  her  book  called  '  Verses  Wise  and 
Otherwise.'  L.  M.  A.  GIBB. 

Ramleh,  Reigate. 

Permit  the  reference  to  '  The  Rainy  Day, ' 
by  Longfellow  : — 

Be  still,  sad  heart,  and  cease  repining, 
Behind  each  cloud  is  the  sun  still  shining. 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all ; 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 
Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 

I  quote  from  memory. 

JAS.  CURTIN,  F.S.A. 

"WHIPPING  THE  CAT"  (9th  S.  x.  205,  298)' 
—See  also  3rd  S.  ix.  155  ;  7th  S.  v.  310 ;  and 
the  'E.D.D.,'  1898,  s.v.  'Cat,'  p.  537. 

J.   HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

FOLK-LORE  :  SIEVE  AND  SHEARS  (8th  S.  ii. 
305,416,  511  ;  iii.  134,  354).— It  is  unfortunate 
that  Mr.  W.  J.  Hardy,  who  has  edited  the 
records  of  the  county  of  Worcester  for  the 
Historical  MSS.  Commission  ('  Report  on 
MSS.  in  Various  Collections,'  vol.  i.,  1901),  is 
not  a  student  of  'N.  &  Q.,'  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  written  the  foot-note  copied 
below.  On  2  April,  1633,  Anne  Bellett,  of 
Stacey  Morton,  widow,  gave  recognizance  for 
her  appearance  at  the  next  general  sessions, 
to  answer  such  accusations  as  should  be 
made  against  her  by  William  Vahan,  Thomas 
Heynes,  and  Robert  Hey nes,  all  of  Inkberrow, 
"for  the  evil  art  that  she  useth  with  the  juggling 
trick  of  the  sive*  and  shears  to  find  out  goodslost, 
and  using  the  name  of  Peter  and  Paul  therein  in 
profane  manner,  being  said  to  be  founder  of  that 
sleight  and  cosening  trick." 
The  last  words  are  interesting,  and  indicate 
that  this  ancient  superstition  had  then  for 
the  first  time  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Shallows  of  Worcestershire.  Whence  had 
Anne  Bellett  imported  it?  O.  0.  H. 

FAMILY  CRESTS  (9th  S.  x.  109,  173,  374).— I 
am  obliged  to  MR.  LEIGHTON  for  his  reply 
to  my  query.  I  have  Fairbairn's  'Crests,' 
'Family  Crests,'  &c.,  in  my  own  library,  but 
the  antithesis  to  these  is  what  I  asked  for, 
and  MR.  LEIGHTON'S  'Ordinary  of  British 
Crests '  will  supply  the  want.  I  shall  await 
its  publication  with  much  interest 

CROSS-CROSSLET. 

BLACK  FAST  (9th  S.  x.  248,  352).— MR.  HOB- 
SON  MATTHEWS  is  usually  well  informed  on 
-   matters  of  Catholic  usage.     But  I  confess  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  ground  he 


Sive,  a  scythe  (see  Halliwell's  Dictionary)." 


bases  his  statement  that  Christmas  Eve  is 
observed  by  English  Catholics  as  one  of  "  the 
three  severest  fast-days  of  the  year."  Is 
there  any  authority  which  prescribes  a 
stricter  fast  on  Christmas  Eve  than  on  the 
vigils  (say)  of  Whitsunday,  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  the  Assumption,  or  All  Saints'  ? 

D.  OSWALD  HUNTER-BLAIR,  O.S.B. 
Oxford. 

DR.  HAWTREY'S  '  NUGJE  '  (9th  S.  x.  261,  390). 
— I  ought  to  have  given  the  heading  to 
Meleager's  lament,  MeAeaypov  ets  y VVOIKO..  I 
recur  to  it  because  I  see  that  MR.  AXON 
quotes  the  lines  as"  Meleager's  lament  for  his 
child.  It  may  be  that  his  reading  is  right; 
but  the  above  was  the  heading  given  in  the 
book  in  which  I  read  the  lines  in  1859. 

ALDENHAM. 

"TANDEM"  (9th  S.  x.  308).— The  quotation 
from  Grose  is  from  the  1785  edition.  Though 
none  of  the  following  extracts  is  so  early  as 
the  eighteenth  centJdry,  yet  they  are  of  in- 
terest : — 

"  About  ten  o'clock  I  set  off  [from  Philadelphia], 
agreeably  to  appointment,  with  my  brother  George 
in  his  tandem,  accompanied  by  a  groom,  to  Washing- 
ton."—1809,  27  Sept.,  S.  Breck,  'Recollections' 
(1877),  p.  264. 

"The  carts  used  here  [Montreal]  are  light,  and 
the  body  of  the  drays  have  a  fall  from  the  shafts, 
in  the  manner  of  our  tumbrels.  The  horses  are 
small;  bells  are  fixed  to  their  harness.  Carts  drawn 
by  dogs  are  common ;  I  have  seen  a  tandem  dog 
cart,  the  dogs  harnessed  and  belled  the  same  as 
horses."— 1817,  21  Sept.,  J.  Palmer,  'Journal  of 
Travels  in  the  U.S.  of  N.A.  and  in  Lower  Canada' 
(1818),  p.  217. 

"  The  only  objects  of  sight  or  hearing,  that  recall 
to  mind  the  sweet  fables  of  yore,  are  the  tall  poplar 
trees  about  some  of  the  farm  -  houses,  and  the 
answering  echoes  of  the  hunter's  gun  or  stage- 
driver's  tin  trumpet.  The  poplars  remind  us  of 
the  sisters  of  Phaeton  (great  tandem  gentleman  in 
ancient  times,  who  burnt  the  people  of  Africa  all 
black  by  driving  the  chariot  of  the  sun  too  close  to 
the  poor  caitiffs)."— 1817,  J.  K.  Paulding,  'Letters 
from  the  South,'  i.  135. 
Paulding  was  a  New  Yorker. 

ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 
Boston,  U.S. 

JOHN  CARPENTER,  TOWN  CLERK  OF  LONDON 
1417-38  (8th  S.  x.  216).— In  'The  Life  and 
Times  of  John  Carpenter,'  by  Thomas  Brewer 
(London,  1856),  there  are  transcripts  of 
several  documents.  From  his  wife's  will  it 
appears  that  his  father's  name  was  Richard. 
In  his  own  will  he  describes  himself  as  John 
Carpenter,  jun.,  and  he  leaves  to  "John,  son 
of  my  brother  John,  one  hundred  shillings 
sterling."  He  also  mentions  a  brother 
Robert.  In  the  record  of  his  election  to 
Parliament  in  1436  he  is  described  as  John 
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Carpenter,  jun.  In  1439,  the  year  of  his 
second  election  to  Parliament  as  member  for 
the  City — when  he  is  described  as  "late 
Common  Clerk  of  the  City "— Carpenter 
obtained  letters  patent  from  the  king,  dated 
3  December,  18  Henry  VI.,  exempting  him  for 
the  whole  of  his  life  from  all  military  and 
civil  duties  whatsoever,  among  which  are 
included  election  as  member  of  Parliament, 
and  receiving  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In 
this  document  he  is  described  as  "John 
Carpenter  the  younger,  late  secretary  of  our 
city  of  London."  From  this  evidence  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Town  Clerk  was  described 
as  junior  to  distinguish  him  from  his  brother 
of  the  same  Christian  name.  This  brother 
may  have  been  the  John  Carpenter,  sen.,  M.P. 
for  Portsmouth  in  1437 ;  and  the  John 
Carpenter,  jun.,  who  represented  Hastings  in 
the  Parliament  of  1442,  may  have  been  the 
nephew  of  the  Town  Clerk. 

JOHN  PATCHING. 
Brighton. 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  JONSON  (9th  S.  x.  367).— 
E.  F.  B.'s  reference  to  Shakespeare  and  Jon- 
son  both  writing  of  a  dog  "  Ringwood  "  is 
interesting.  Ringwood  is  a  favourite  name 
for  dogs ;  see  my  '  The  Dog  in  British  Poetry.' 
Thomas  Tickell  (1686-1740),  in  his  Fragment 
of  a  Poem  on  Hunting,  has  : — 

How  his  sire's  features  in  the  son  were  spied 
When  Di  was  made  the  vig'ronsRingwood's  bride. 

Gay  also  has  a  poem  devoted  to 

Ringwood,  a  dog  of  little  fame, 
Young,  pert,  and  ignorant  of  game. 

And  Henry  Brooke  (1706-83)  introduced  into 
'The  Fox  Hunt '  a  worthy  dog  called  Ring- 
wood.  R.  MAYNARD  LEONARD. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
"  Rino-wnr»H  "  Was  a  common  literary  name 

W.  C.  B. 


;  Ringwood 
for  a  dog. 


LINGUISTIC  CURIOSITIES  (9th  S.  x.  245,  397). 
— H.  P.  L  is  doubtless  right  in  comparing 
Gothic  scapia  with  German  schaffm,  and  in 
that  case,  curiously  enough,  it  will  be  the 
same  word  as  our  modern  English  slang  verb 
"  to  scoff."  This  verb  does  not  appear  in  the 
ordinary  dictionaries,  but  I  see  it  is  in  the 
new  part,  just  issued,  of  'Slang  and  its 
Analogues,'  where  the  illustrative  quotations 
show  that  it  has  spread  to  America  and 
Australia.  Originally  it  was  a  South  African 
term,  and  as  such  occurs  in  many  works  of 
travel.  As  far  back  as  1785  Sparrman  wrote 
it  skqft  ('  Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,' 
i.  140).  It  is  from  Dutch  schaffen,  which, 
according  to  Franck's 'Etymological  Dutch 
Dictionary,'  was  borrowed  from  German 


schaffen,  with  a  change  of  sense,  since  the 
German  verb  does  not  signify  "  to  eat,"  at  any 
rate  not  exclusively,  as  Dutch  schaffen  and 
English  scoff  do.  This  meaning  of  "  to  eat  " 
would  be  very  appropriate  to  the  Gothic- 
Latin  distich  quoted  under  the  first  reference, 
could  we  believe  that  it  developed  at  so  early 
a  date.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  verb  "to 
scoff"  is  a  "  linguistic  curiosity  "  in  itself,  and 
I  venture  to  hope  will  not  be  denied  admit- 
tance to  the  '  N.E.D.'  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 
77,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 

PHILIP  JAMES  BAILEY  (9th  S.  x.  242,  291, 
349).— If  MR.  HOLYOAKE  will  turn  to  '  N.  &  Q.' 
for  27  April,  1872  (4th  S.  ix.),  he  will  be 
reminded  that  the  idea  of  the  New  Zealand 
traveller  of  future  ages  is  to  be  found  in 
writings  before  Philip  James  Bailey  wrote 
'  Festus,'  viz.  in  Volney's  '  Ruins  of  Empires,' 
Horace  Walpole's  letters  to  Sir  H.  Mann, 
Kirke  White,  P.  B.  Shelley,  and  in  Mrs. 
Barbauld's  well-known  poem  of  '  Eighteen 
Hundred  and  Eleven.'  Mrs.  Barbauld  died 
in  1825.  Volney  wrote  thus  before  1800  : — 

"  Who  knows  but  that  hereafter  some  traveller 
like  myself  will  sit  down  before  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  the  Thames,  or  the  Zuyder  See, 
solitary  amid  silent  ruins,  and  weep  a  people  in- 
urned,  and  their  greatness  changed  into  an  empty 
name?" 

H.  M. 

Older  writers  than  Bailey  may  have  sug- 
gested to  Macaulay  his  New  Zealander. 
Perhaps  the  following  passage,  parallel  to  it, 
has  not  been  noticed.  It  is  from  Sistnondi's 
'Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe,'  pub- 
lished originally  in  1813,  Roscoe's  translation, 
chap.  ii.  : — 

"  Who  may  say  that  Europe  itself,  whither  the 
empire  of  letters  and  of  science  has  been  trans- 
ported, which  sheds  so  brilliant  a  light,  which  forms 
so  correct  a  judgment  of  the  past,  and  which  com- 
pares so  well  the  successive  reigns  of  the  literature 
and  manners  of  antiquity,  shall  not  in  a  few  ages 
become  as  wild  and  deserted  as  the  hills  of  Mauri- 
tania, the  sands  of  Egypt,  and  the  valleys  of 
Anatolia?  Who  may  say  that  in  some  new  land, 
perhaps  in  those  lofty  regions,  whence  the  Oronoco 
and  the  river  of  the  Amazons  have  their  source,  or 
perhaps  in  the  impregnable  mountain-fastnesses  of 
New  Holland,  nations  with  other  manners,  other 
languages,  other  thoughts,  and  other  religions,  shall 
not  arise  once  more  to  renew  the  human  race,  and  to 
study  the  past  as  we  have  studied  it ;  nations  who, 
hearing  with  astonishment  of  our  existence,  that 
our  knowledge  was  as  extensive  as  their  own,  and 
that  we,  like  themselves,  placed  our  trust  in  the 
stability  of  fame,  shall  pity  our  impotent  efforts  ?  " 

E.  YARDLEY. 

"To  THE  NINES"  (9th  S.  x.  387).— This 
phrase  was  admirably  explained,  ten  years 
ago,  in  an  article  by  C.  P.  G.  Scott  in 
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vol.  xxiii.  p.  285  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Philological  Association.  He  shows 
clearly  that  "up  to  the  nines"  is  merely  a 
phonetic  variant  of  "up  to  the  eyne"— i.e., 
"up  to  the  eyes,"  a  familiar  phrase.  "To 
the  nine"  would  be  more  correct,  and  stands 
for  "to  then  ine,"  where  then  is  the  old  dat. 
plural  of  the  definite  article ;  but  as  ine  did 
not  sound  like  a  plural,  it  became  necessary 
to  add  s.  An  instance  of  the  phrase  will  be 
found  in  Burns,  'Poem  on  Pastoral  Poetry,' 
stanza  7.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

VERIFYING  REFERENCES  AND  QUOTATIONS 
(9th  S.  x.  356;.— I  certainly  read  what  your 
correspondent  (8th  S.  x.  406)  wrote  as  meaning 
that  the  quotation  itself  should  be  "  references 
and  quotations,"  and  not  (as  I  should  have 
done,  although  it  might  perhaps  have  been 
expressed  more  clearly)  that,  in  his  opinion, 
Dr.  Routh  ought  to  have  amplified  his  remark 
to  include  quotations  as  well  as  references. 
Mea  culpa  !  EDWARD  LATHAM. 

GARDNER  BARONY  (9th  S.  x.  388).— Admiral 
Sir  Alan  Gardner,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  Plymouth 
1790-6  and  for  Westminster  1796-1806,  who 
had  been  created  a  baronet  9  August,  1794, 
for  his  services  in  the  naval  actions  fought 
under  Lord  Howe  29  May  and  1  June,  1794, 
was,  29  December,  1800,  created  Baron  Gard- 
ner, of  Uttoxeter,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland, 
and  was  further  created,  27  November,  1806, 
a  baron  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  style 
of  Baron  Gardner,  of  Uttoxeter,  co.  Stafford. 
Both  baronies  were  granted  to  the  admiral 
and  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  without 
any  special  remainders  in  default  of  suoh 
male  issue. 

The  first  baron  died  30  December,  1808, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Alan 
Hyde,  who  was  also  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
having  been,  at  the  date  of  his  death,  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  White.  He  was  nominated 
a  K.C.B.  in  the  London  Gazette  of  5  January, 
1815,  when  the  Order  of  the  Bath  was  divided 
into  classes,  and  died  27  December,  1815, 
before  the  patent  creating  him  Viscount 
Gardner,  the  warrant  for  which  had  been 
issued  and  published  in  the  London  Gazette 
30  September,  1815,  had  passed  the  Great 
Seal. 

Alan  Hyde,  second  baron,  was  succeeded 
by  his  only  son,  Alan  Legge,  third  baron, 
who  was  born  29  January,  1810,  and  died 
2  November,  1883,  without  legitimate  male 
issue.  With  him  terminated  the  male  line 
of  the  grantee's  eldest  son,  and  .since  his 
death  the  title  has  not  been  assumed  or 
claimed,  although  an  obvious  heir  exists  in 
the  person  of  the  male  representative  of  the 


frantee's    second    son,    Admiral    the    Hon. 
rancis  Farrington  Gardner,  who  died  8  July, 
1821,  leaving  two  sons. 

The  elder  of  these  two  sons,  Stewart  William 
Gardner,  went  to  India  early  in  life,  and 
entered  into  business  association  with  his 
cousin,  Alan  Gardner,  son  of  Col.  William 
Linnaeus  Gardner  (a  nephew  of  the  first  Lord 
Gardner) — who  raised,  and  for  a  long  period 
commanded,  a  regiment  of  irregular  cavalry 
in  the  East  India  Company's  service— by  his 
wife,  who  was  9,  princess  of  the  royal  house 
of  Cambay.  This  Stewart  William  Gardner 
is  said  to  have  married,  28  August,  1834,  Jane 
Gardner,  alias  Harmuzi  Begum,  daughter  of 
his  cousin,  Alan  Gardner,  and  acquired  as 
his  wife's  dowry  the  estate  of  Manowta,  in 
the  N.W.  Provinces.  He  died  20  July,  1882,' 
leaving  four  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  eldest 
of  these  four  sons,  Alan  Hyde  Gardner— who 
was  born  1  July,  1836,  inherited  his  father's 
estate,  and  married  a  princess  of  the  royal 
family  of  Delhi — is  dejure  fourth  Baron  Gard- 
ner, provided  the  legality  of  his  Barents' 
marriage  can  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Committee  of  Privileges  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  F.  DE  H.  L. 

In  the  '  Report,  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  Claims  to  the  Barony 
of  Gardner,  1825,'  by  Denis  Le  Marchant 
(London,  1828),  is  the  following  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee : — 

"That  Alan  Legge  Gardner,  an  infant,  is  the 
only  son  and  heir  male  of  the  body  of  Alan  Hyde 
Gardner,  his  father,  which  last-named  Alan  Hyde 
Gardner  was  the  eldest  son  of  Alan  Gardner,  of 
Uttoxeter,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  who  by 
letters  patent  dated  the  27th  day  of  November, 
1806,  was  created  Baron  Gardner  of  Uttoxeter  in 
the  county  of  Stafford,  to  him  and  the  heirs  male 
of  the  body  of  Alan  Gardner  so  created  Baron  as 
aforesaid,"  &c. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

"  BY  GAR  "  (9th  S.  x.  348).— Explained  in  the 
'  H.E.D.' twice :  once  under  'Gar'  and  once 
under  '  Begar.'  I  wish  this  book  of  reference 
were  more  generally  known.  W.  W.  S. 

This  expression  is  in  common  use,  and 
variants  are  "b'  gor,"  "b'  gum,"  which  are  used 
instead  of  the  oath  "  by  God  ! " 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

"BEER":  "BuR"  (9th  S.  x.  328,  457).  — Is 
Miss  LEGA-WEEKES  acquainted  with  a  book 
entitled  '  Reflections  on  Names  and  Places  in 
Devonshire,'  published  in  1845  without  any 
author's  name?  If  not,  and  she  would  like 
to  see  it  and  finds  any  difficulty  in  getting  a 
copy,  I  should  be  pleased  to  lend  her  mine. 

A.  J.  DAVY. 

Torquay. 
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IRISH  AND  SCOTCH  OLD  HOUSES  (9th  S.  x. 
408).— H.  B.  R.'s  query  is  a  little  ambiguous. 
Does  he  mean,  by  "seeking  the  owners"  of 
the  houses  he  names,  that  he  wants  to  know 
to  whom  they  belong?  Kylemore,  I  think, 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  its  creator, 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  though  it  is  for  sale  ; 
Clifden  Castle  (formerly  owned  by  the 
D'Arcys)  belongs  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Eyre;  Rowallan 
Castle,  Ayrshire,  was  sold  a  year  ago  by  Lord 
Loudoun  to  Mr.  Cameron-Corbett,  M.P.  ; 
Craufurdland  (not  Craufordland)  Castle  is 
Col.  Houison- Crawford's  ;  Culzean  (not  Gul- 
zean)  Castle  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa's ;  and 
Kilkerran  House  Sir  James  Fergusson's. 
Some  of  these  houses,  I  may  add,  are  not  old 
at  all— certainly  not  old  enough  to  have  any 
history,  striking  or  otherwise. 

D.  OSWALD  HUNTER-BLAIR,  O.S.B. 

Fort  Augustus,  N.B. 

ADMIRAL  EDWARDS  (9th  S.  x.  387).— Accord- 
ing to  Haydn  ('  Book  of  Dignities,'  1894)  Capt. 
Richard  Edwards  was  Governor  of  Newfound- 
land 1757-60;  was  promoted  rear-admiral  in 
1779  ;  and  died  in  1794.  C.  S.  WARD. 

Wootton  St.  Lawrence,  Basingstoke. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Paris  in  1789-94  •'  Farewell  Letters  of  Victims  of  the 
Guillotine.  By  John  Gold  worth  Alger.  (Allen.) 
NOT  the  first  contribution  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
French  Revolution  is  this  by  Mr.  Alger.  It  is, 
however,  in  all  respects  the  most  valuable  he  has 
yet  given  us.  English  students  of  the  most  troublous 
period  in  French  history  are  under  a  great  obliga- 
tion to  a  writer  who  has  simplified  for  them  many 
matters  concerning  which  precise  information  is 
not  easily  obtainable,  though  a  full  comprehension 
of  them  is  indispensable  to  exact  knowledge,  and 
has  almost  for  the  first  time  revealed  to  what  extent 
English  and  American  subjects  participated  in  the 
dreams  or  the  excesses  of  the  revolutionaries. 
There  are  few  Englishmen,  indeed,  who  will  not 
rise  from  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Alger's  work  with  a 
more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  aspirations  and 
efforts  of  the  dreamers  and  visionaries  by  whom 
schemes  of  human  perfection  were  advocated,  and 
even  with  modified  ideas  concerning  all  participants 
in  the  movement  whose  motives  were  not  abject 
and  interested  or  bloodthirsty  and  animal.  The 
second  part  of  Mr.  Alger's  title  is  to  some  extent 
to  be  regretted,  since  it  sends  the  reader  off  on 
a  false  quest.  Farewell  letters  of  victims  of  the 
guillotine  constitute  but  a  portion,  and  that  not 
the  most  interesting  or  valuable,  of  the  book.  None 
the  less,  the  prominence  assigned  them  is  answer- 
able for  the  fact  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  notices  of 
the  book  that  have  appeared  are  occupied  prin- 
cipally with  them.  Other  matter,  however,  even  if 
less  dramatic,  is  more  helpful.  The  first  chapter, 
in  some  respects  the  most  useful  of  all,  gives  a 
description  of  Paris  at  the  immediately  pre-Revo- 


lutionary  epoch.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  plan,  the 
direct  purpose  of  which  is  to  show  the  Paris 
Sections,  which  are  dealt  with  in  chap.  iv.  The 
intermediate  chapters  describe  the  various  deputa- 
tions to  the  Assemblies,  and  the  growth,  proceed- 
ings, and  extinction  of  the  Commune,  the  separate 
functions  of  which  are  not  generally  understood. 
Chaps,  v.  and  vi.  describe,  from  journalistic  ex- 
tracts and  other  sources,  life  in  Paris  during  and 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  Terror.  Two  chap- 
ters out  of  twelve  are  assigned  to  prison  documents, 
and  one  only  of  these  is  occupied  with  the  farewell 
letters  of  the  guillotined.  Among  the  deputations 
to  the  Assembly  the  place  of  honour  belongs  to  that 
on  19  June,  signed  by  thirty-five  commissaries  of  all 
nations,  wherein  Englishmen,  Americans,  Germans, 
Russians,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Swiss,  Orientals  of 
various  sorts,  &c.  — "  free  men,"  as  they  called 
themselves,  "whose  country  is  in  chains"  —  ask 
leave  to  take  part  in  the  great  national  celebration, 
and  to  post  themselves  within  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
when  they  will  raise  the  cap  of  liberty  "with 
transports  [which]  will  be  a  pledge  of  the  early 
deliverance  of  their  unhappy  fellow-citizens."  The 
first  signature  to  this  document  is  that  of  Ana- 
charsis  Clootz.  Another  name  appended  to  it  is 
that  of  Casanova,  presumably  a  brother  of  the  self- 
styled  Chevalier  de  Seingalt.  The  English  signers 
are  Price,  Procter,  Page,  and  Townsend,  concerning 
whom  information,  partly  conjectural,  is  supplied. 
The  cloven  hoof  had  not  then  been  shown,  and  the 
proceedings  which  were  to  convert  admiration  into 
loathing  and  contempt  were  yet  remote.  The  first 
signature  to  an  American  address  is  that  of  the 
well-known  Paul  Jones.  Paoli,  the  liberator, 
headed  a  deputation  of  Corsicans.  On  15  July, 
1793,  Bellay  (a  negro),  Mills  (a  mulatto),  and  Dupay 
(a  white),  deputies  from  Martinique,  were  "  kissed 
by  the  President  of  the  Convention,  which  next  day 
decreed  the  abolition  of  slavery."  On  17  Novem- 
ber, 1793,  Gobel.  constitutional  Bishop  of  Paris, 
and  his  vicars-general  renounced  their  ecclesiastical 
status.  The  Commune  was,  of  course,  a  rival  of, 
and  on  some  occasions  superior  to,  the  Convention. 
By  its  orders  the  names  Roi,  Heine,  and  others  were 
abolished  at  cards  and  chess.  Its  most  notorious 
function  was  the  custody  of  the  royal  family  in  the 
Temple.  At  one  time  the  allowance  to  these  and 
to  other  prisoners  was  fairly  liberal,  and  the  charge 
was  brought  that  people,  from  interested  motives, 
aspired  to  confinement.  It  is  satisfactory  bo  see 
the  Committee  of  the  Paris  Section  refusing  to 
intercede  for  the  release  of  the  infamous  Marquis 
de  Sade.  It  is  amusing  to  find  how  bent  were  the 
journalists  upon  an  invasion  of  England,  animated 
by  the  belief  that  the  people  would  rise  to  welcome 
the  invaders.  After  describing  a  "  fraternal  dinner ' 
of  sixty  people  at  Villette,  an  ebullient  journalist 
named  Bacon  declares  "  the  dinner  is  calculated  to 
make  MM.  Pitt  and  Coburg  tremble  with  fear.:> 
Another  journalist,  signing  "  Pourvoyeur,"  sees  no 
need  for  an  invasion.  Before  it  can  be  carried  out, 
"  George  and  his  minister  Pitt,"  with  some  lords, 
will  have  their  heads  cut  off.  A  third,  more  en- 
lightened, sees  that,  if  the  Convention  fell  into  the 
trap  of  invading  England,  the  Republic  would  be 
ruined.  We  could  give  innumerable  illustrations 
of  the  value  and  interest  of  the  book,  but  considera- 
tions of  space  prohibit.  We  have  not  even  reached 
the  prison  documents.  The  book  is  one  which  the 
general  reader  should  peruse  and  the  student  should 
place  on  his  shelves. 
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Rochester  and  other  Literary  Rakes  of  the  Court  of 
Charles  II.  By  the  Author  of  'The  Life  of 
Kenelm  Digby.'  (Longmans  &  Co.) 
THE  author  of  '  The  Life  of  Kenelm  Digby '  must 
now  be  regarded  as  a  writer  of  experience.  His 
latest  volume  is,  however,  scarcely  worthy  of  its 
predecessors.  By  the  aid  of  portraits,  reproduced 
from  Sir  Peter  Lely  and  other  painters,  of  rakes 
and  demireps— if  a  term  not  in  use  till  the  follow- 
ing century  may  be  employed  to  characterize  the 
frail  beauties  of  Charles  II.'s  Court — an  attractive- 
looking  volume  is  obtained,  but  the  author's  know- 
ledge of  his  subject  is  superficial,  and  his  work, 
though  written  in  a  familiar  and  popular  style,  has 
a  suggestion  of  bookmaking.  With  the  poems  of 
Rochester,  Roscommon,  and  Dorset,  of  Sheffield, 
Sedley,  and  other  writers  he  is  familiar,  and  he 
knows,  of  course,  the  'Memoirs'  of  Grammont,  the 
edifying  revelations  concerning  Rochester  of  Burnet, 
the  prejudiced  stories  of  Walpole,  the  utterances  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  other  accessible  works.  Concern- 
ing later,  more  accurate,  and  no  less  accessible 
writers  he  appears  to  have  no  knowledge  ;  at  least, 
he  never  mentions  their  existence.  He  does  injus- 
tice, moreover,  to  the  writings  and  characters  of 
some  of  the  most  interesting  characters,  of  the  time 
with  which  he  deals.  His  work,  none  the  less, 
is  written  with  vivacity,  tells  many  amusing 
and  some  rather  hardy  stories,  may  be  read  with 
amusement,  and  to  the  majority  of  readers  will 
heartily  commend  itself.  An  opening  chapter, 
descriptive  of  the  inception  of  the  book,  conveys 
the  idea  that  it  is  a  work  of  fiction.  That 
mistaken  impression  is  soon  removed,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  work  consists  of  a  sort  of  celestial 
— some  would  say  infernal — orrery,  with  Rochester 
for  its  central  luminary.  Not  wanting  in  severity 
are  the  judgments  passed  by  our  author  on  the 
world  he  depicts :  "To  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  all 
the  world  was  a  broad  farce,  the  courtiers  were 
harlequins,  the  courtesans — the  word  most  applic- 
able to  many  of  the  ladies  of  that  Court — were 
columbines.  If  Cromwell  brought  tragedy  to  Lon- 
don, Charles  II.  brought  burlesque ;  and  the  some- 
what meretricious  '  godliness '  of  the  Commonwealth 
was  supplanted  by  the  comic  opera  of  the  Restora- 
tion." In  order  to  people  his  world  of  literary  rakes 
our  author  includes  a  good  many  who  might  have 
resented  or  been  astonished  at  being  included  in 
that  category,  which  comprises  both  the  Merry 
Monarch  and  his  brother.  To  have  written  any- 
thing seems  almost  to  have  been  enough  to  justify 
inclusion.  No  need  existed,  however,  for  casting 
the  net  so  wide.  In  that  sea  of  vice  one  might  pick 
up. rakes  "as  pigeons  peas."  Rochester's  own 
career  is  not  less  brief  than  unedifying.  It  is  fairly 
exhibited,  as  is  that  of  his  royal  patron,  and  a  good 
idea  of  the  state  of  London  immediately  after  the 
Restoration  is  conveyed.  To  Rochester's  literary 
capacity  full  justice  is  not  done.  Marvell  was  not 
alone  in  holding  that  Rochester  was  the  only  man 
in  England  that  had  the  true  vein  of  satire.  To 
some  other  authors,  and  notably  to  her  fantastic 
grace  of  Newcastle,  the  writer  is  scarcely  just. .  A 
biographer  is  naturally  handicapped  when  decency 
prohibits  him  from  quoting  the  best  and  wittiest 
lines  of  his  subject.  This  is,  of  coursa,  the  case  in 
the  present  instance,  since  Rochester's  brightest 
effusions  could  not  be  spoken  outside  a  lupanar,  or, 
what  is  virtually  the  same  thing,  the  Court  for  the 
delectation  of  which  they  were  intended.  The 
text,  moreover,  of  things  which  were  handed  about 


in  manuscript  and  irresponsibly  printed  is  xoep- 
tionally  corrupt.  Whence,  however,  did  our  author 
obtain  the  rendering  he  quotes  of  Rochester's  best 
known  lines?  In  the  only  edition  to  which  we  have 
access,  1739,  these  run  :— 

Here  lies  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King, 
Whose  word  no  man  rely'd  [relies]  on, 

Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing 

Nor  ever  did  a  wise  one. 

As  now  given  the  first  two  lines  lose  the  rime  and 
are  weaker  in  every  way  : — 

Here  lives  [sic]  a  mighty  Monarch 

Whose  promise  none  relies  on. 
D'Avenant's  claim  to  be  the  son  of  Shakespeare  is 
airily  dismissed.  A  good  many  passages  have  been 
marked  for  comment  not  wholly  favourable.  We  will 
content  ourselves  with -repeating  that  to  those  with 
no  close  knowledge  of  the  period  depicted  the  book 
may  be  commended. 

Sir  Lawrence  Alma  Tadema,  R.A.  By  Helen 
Zimmern.— Raphael.  By  McDougall  Scott,  B.A. 
(Bell  &  Sons.) 

THESE  two  opuscules  constitute  the  latest  additions 
to  Bell's  "  Miniature  Series  of  Painters."  Miss 
Zimmern's  monograph  affords  much  interesting 
and  accurate  informatiyi,  which  might  perhaps  be 
extended.  It  is,  of  course,  most  sympathetically 
written,  and  states '  the  whereabouts,  actual  or 
recent,  of  many  of  the  artist's  greatest  works. 
Eight  illustrations  by  the  Berlin  Photographic 
Company  are  given. 
The  'Raphael'  has  also  eight  illustrations,  com- 

§  rising  the  '  Madonna  del  Gran'  Duca,'  that   '  Di 
an  Sisto,'  '  The  Vision  of  Ezekiel,'  from  the  Pitti 
Palace,  and   'The  Vision  of  a  Knight,'  from  the 
National  Gallery. 

IN  the  Fortnightly  Mrs.  Mary  Duclaux  (Miss  A. 
Mary  F.  Robinson)  writes  of  '  The  Youth  of  Taine,' 
drawing  her  materials  largely  from  the  recently 
published  '  Life  and  Correspondence.'  A  stormy 
though  a  brilliant  youth  it  was.  In  his  early  years 
Taine  suffered  from  hypochondria.  Visionary  suf- 
fering had,  however,  to  give  place  to  real  grievances  ; 
after  the  coup  d'etat  the  authorities  had  decided  that 
philosophy  was"  to  be  snubbed,  and  through  sub- 
servient jurors  the  most  brilliant  man  of  his  year 
was  plucked,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  university. 
It  was,  in  fact,  heresy  for  which  he  was  sent 
down.  We  cannot  follow  his  subsequent  career 
until  the  Doctorship  was  at  length  awarded  him, 
but  can  heartily  commend  the  article  to  perusal. 
Sir  A.  C.  Lyall  prints  his  Presidential  Address  de- 
livered to  the  Social  and  Political  Education  League 
in  May,  the  subject  of  which  is  '  Race  and  Religion.' 
Some  sage  counsels  are  given  to  those  who  hold  that 
"  the  importation  into  Asia  of  economical  improve- 
ments, public  instruction,  regular  administration, 
and  religious  neutrality  will  conquer  antipathies, 
overcome  irrational  prejudices,  and  reconcile  old- 
world  folk  to  an  alien  civilization."  Sir  Squire  Ban- 
croft's address  '  On  Preaching  and  Reading  the 
Gospel'  is  short  and  interesting.  It  is  largely 
occupied  with  the  faulty  delivery  of  the  clergy. 
Mrs.  Stobart  writes  strongly,  and  as  one  who  knows, 
upon  '  Christian  Science  and  Mortal  Mind.'  '  An 
Uncommercial  Theatre,'  by  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn, 
deals  with  the  recent  attempts  to  found  in  Dublin 
a  national  Irish  theatre.  Curious  speculations  are 
advanced  by  Dr.  Beattie  Crozier  on  '  The  Problem 
of  Religious  Conversion.'  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin 
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sends  an  inquiry  which  may  be  studied  with  ad- 
vantage, '  Are  the  Public  Schools  a  Failure  ?'  The 
Baron  thinks  they  are  not,  and  a  perusal  of  what 
he  says  is  heartily  to  be  commend_ed. — 'The  Weak 
Spot  in  the  American  Republic,'  which  appears  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  is  that  the  country  is  becoming 
dependent  upon  foreigners, for  its  vital  strength.  It 
is  striking  to  find  Mr.  Weston,  the  writer,  main- 
taining that  what  the  United  States  were  to  the 
nineteenth  century  Canada  will  be  to  the  twentieth. 
Mr.  Sidney  Low  writes  shrewdly  on  '  The  Tangle 
of  London  Locomotion.'  It  is  a  great  question,  and 
our  councils  are  still  so  dense  and  belated  that  in 
creating  new  arteries  they  tinker  and  show  no 
more  energy  than  so  many  Mrs.  Partingtons.  It 
is  a  curiously  significant  fact  that  Shaftesbury 
Avenue,  one  of  the  latest  of  our  great  thorough- 
fares, counts  already  among  the  most  congested. 
Mr.  Oswald  Crawfurd  writes  on  'The  Drama  of 
the  Future.'  We  fail,  however,  to  obtain  any 
strong  illumination  upon  its  nature.  Mr.  Charles 
L.  Eastlake  describes  the  '  Changes  in  the 
Pronunciation  of  English.'  It  is  an  important 
subject  that  cannot  be  adequately  discussed  in 
one  magazine  article,  or  even  in  many.  Not  a 
few  of  the  pronunciations  which  are  disappearing 
are  due  to  affectations  which  are  strangely  prevalent 
in  such  matters.  We  will  attribute  to  the  com- 
positor the  fact  that  there  is  on  p.  994  a  misquota- 
tion from  Pope.  "Great  Anna,  whom  these  realms 
obey,"  should  be  "  Great  Anna,  whom  three  realms 
obey."  The  question  as  to  the  pronunciation  of 
anyina  pectoris  is  not  quite  settled  by  the  line 
mentioned  in  Terence.  The  article,  if  not  always 
quite  accurate,  is  interesting.  It  might  be  in- 
definitely expanded.  In  his  'Ignoble  Use  of  the 
Classics  the  Hon.  Boyd  Winchester,  formerly 
United  States  Minister  in  Switzerland,  dwells  upon 
the  results  attending  the  practice  of  reading  or 
learning  the  classics  for  purposes  of  educational 
drill.  We  remember  the  time  when  weariness  of 
school  tasks  induced  us  to  dispute  the  claims  to 
poetry  of  the 

stateliest  measure 
Ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of  man. 

Mrs.  W.  Kemp-Welch  has  a  suggestive  article  on 
'The  Woman-Headed  Serpent  in  Art';  and  Lord 
Burghclere  gives  a  translation  of  the  third  book 
of  Virgil's  '  Georgics,'  describing  the  murrain. — 
A  Christmas  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  con- 
tains naturally  a  considerable  amount  of  fiction, 
which,  though  good  in  its  class,  does  not  come 
under  our  supervision.  It  contains  also  many 
attractive  illustrations,  more  than  one  of  which  is 
tastefully  coloured.  The  opening  paper  consists  of 
'  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women,'  a  study  by  L.  van  der 
Veer  of  the  work  of  the  French  painter  Jean 
Jacques  Henner.  Many  lovely  pictures  of  women, 
chiefly  of  a  Jewish  type,  are  reproduced.  Henner's 
characteristic  treatment  of  flesh  is  capitally  pre- 
served in  the  ill  ustrations.  '  Seven  New  Cathedrals ' 
are  illustrated  from  photographs  and  designs.  Of 
these  one  only,  Berlin,  is  wholly  foreign,  though  we 
can  scarcely  claim  New  York  as  English.  Truro, 
Westminster,  Brisbane,  Cape  Town,  and  Liverpool 
are  dealt  with,  though  no  design  is  given  of  the 
last  named.  In  '  The  King  at  Home '  views  of 
Sandringham  are  presented  by  special  permission. 
Old  English  Christmas  customs  are  depicted. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  paper  in  the 
number  is  the  '  Taming  of  Garden  Birds,' 


showing  the  manner  in  which,  by  kindness, 
the  shyness  of  birds  is  overcome,  and  they  are 
induced  to  feed  from  the  hand  or  the  mouth. — 
'  Bishop  Stubbs  and  the  Rolls  Series,'  by  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Hutton,  arrests  attention  in  the  Comhill. 
It  deals  with  the  volume  of  introductions  to  the 
Rolls  Series  recently  issued  by  Messrs.  Longman — 
an  all-important  work,  a  review  of  which  is  stand- 
ing over  in  our  own  columns.  It  is  pleasant  to  find 
Mr.  Hutton  calling  Dr.  Stubbs  the  greatest  of  our 
historians  since  Gibbon.  Lord  Welbypays  a  tribute 
to  Stephen  Spring  Rice,  a  worthy  member  of  a 
distinguished  family.  Under  the  title  of  'Nine- 
teenth Century  Studies'  Mr.  Sidney  Low  deals  with 
Kossuth,  of  whose  romantic  career  a  stimulating 
account  is  given.  No.  IV.  of  '  Prospects  in  the 
Professions '  is  occupied  with  the  Army.  The  paper 
is  in  all  respects  accurate  and  judicious.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Fletcher,  in  '  The  Police  Work  of  the  Navy,'  carries 
us  back  to  the  desperate  deeds  of  the  buccaneers. 
— In  Longman's  Mr.  Lang  concerns  himself  prin- 
cipally with  cricket,  but  devotes  some  space  to  old 
ballad  literature  and  to  the  new  edition  of  'The 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.'  He  also 
deals  witn  the  death  of  George  Douglas  Brown. 
That  original  novelists  are  seldom  great  readers  is 
a  fact  Mr.  Lang  stoops  to  chronicle.  '  A  Brilliant 
Feat  of  Arms  is  concerned  with  the  memorable 
siege  of  Basing.  The  interest  in  Mr.  Clarke-NuttaH's 
'A  Botanical  Discovery  and  its  Possibilities'  is 
principally  scientific.  'The  Disentanglers '  is  con- 
cluded.—In  the  Gentleman's  Dr.  Yorke-Davies  has 
a  long  and  instructive  article  on  '  The  Feeding  of 
the  Soldier :  the  Lesson  of  the  Great  Boer  War.' 
(Miss  ?)  J.  Quigley  depicts  '  Summer  Days  in 
Brittany.'  Mr.  J.  Forbes  Gray  describes  the  origin 
and  early  days  of  the  Edinburgh.  His  paper  is  in- 
teresting, but  he  vexes  the  soul  by  using  a  split 
infinitive. 

l&otittz  to  Cffmajjmtfrfttts. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and.  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

J.  P. — Many  thanks  for  letter. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lisher"— at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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fjtotes* 

NOTES  ON  SKEAT'S   'CONCISE 

DICTIONARY,'  1901. 
(See  ante,  pp.  83,  221,  356.) 

1.  Starch. — This  word   is  rightly  equated 
with  Ger.  Starke,  starch,  a  derivative  of  stark, 
strong.     But  the  vocalization  of  the  English 
word    is    not    explained.    Ger.    Starke  pre- 
supposes a  primitive  type  *starkjon,  which 
would  be  represented  in  Old  English  by  an 
unrecorded  *stiercu,  in  non-West  Saxon  dia- 
lects *sterce,  with  palatization  of  the  c.    This 
Anglian  or  Mercian  sterce  would  be  written 
in  Middle  English  *sterche,  which  would  be 
pronounced  starch  in  modern  English.    Com- 
pare the  modern  pronunciations  marsh,  yard, 
bark,  dark,  star. 

2.  Larch. — In  the  '  Concise  '  the  name  of 
this  tree  is  said  to  be  derived  from  O.F.  larice. 
This  French  form  is  a  learned  form  due  to  Lat. 
larlcem,  and  would  have  appeared  unchanged 
in  English.    It  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that 
our   word  came  to  us  through  the  French. 
The  form  larch  corresponds  to  Ger.  Larche 
(M.H.G.  Lerche).     The  two  forms  point  to 
an  early   borrowing  of  the  Latin  word  by 
German-speaking    people.    The  later  form- 
history  of  the  word  "  larch  "  is  identical  with 
that  of  "  starch." 


3.  Jury-mast.  — '  Concise '  says,  "  short  for 
ajury-mast."    Where  does  the  word  "ajury- 
mast  "  occur  ?    Is  there  any  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  word  "ajury"  in  English? 
Prof.   Skeat,   in   support  of  his  etymology, 
adduces    the    '  Promptorium '    word    iuwere, 
"remedium,"  but  it  is  difficult  to  see   what 
iuwere  has  to  do  with  the  question.     He  then 
proceeds  to  explain  that  this  non-existent 
English  word  "ajury  "  is  identical  with  O.F. 
ajuirie,  aid.     But  if  this   French  word  had 
been  imported  into  English  the  accent  would 
have  been  on  the  first  syllable,  and  not  on 
the  second  (cp.,  for  instance,  "orator  "),  so  it 
could  not  have  given  us  jury. 

4.  Quail  (to  lose  heart,  to  be  cowed). — This 
word  is  equated  in  the  '  Concise '  with  O.R 
cwelan  (to  die),  a  word  which  was  not  in  use 
later    than     the    thirteenth    century.      As 
'H.E.D.'  briefly  puts  it,  "Phonology,  sense, 
and  date  are  against  any  connexion  of  the 
word    '  quail '  with    early  M.E.  quelen."    In 
the  dialects  "quaiy  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
"to  fade,    wither,"  also  "to  curdle."    Pro- 
bably   we   have   one    word   here   of  French 
origin  ;  cp.  O.F.  quailler,  to  curdle,  coagulate. 

5.  Boast.  — '  Concise '    says,    "  Origin     un- 
known, but  perhaps  a  late  formation  (with 
suffix  -st)  from  A.-S.   bogan,  bon,  to  boast." 
This  suggestion    is  inadmissible   for    many 
reasons.    In  the  first  place,  is  there  a  suffix  -st 
used  in  late  English  formations'?    I  do  not 
know  of  such  a  suffix.     In  formations  going 
back  to  the  primitive  Germanic  period  we 
find  rare  specimens  of  a  suffix  -stu,  in  cases 
where  the  suffix  -tu  was  preceded  by  a  voice- 
less spirant  like  Ger.  ch  (written  h) ;  cp.,  for 
instance,    Goth,    maihstus    (dunghill),    ON. 
lostr  (a  fault),  O.H.G.  lastar.    But  this  Ger- 
manic suffix  -stu  (for  -htu)  is  not  represented 
by    the    st   sound    in    late    English    forma- 
tions.     In    these    formations    the   phonetic 
development   is  ht,  hst,  xt.      For  instance, 
with    Goth,    maihstus,   Ger.  Mist,    we    may 
compare    O.E.    meox,  mix  (dung),  dial.    E. 
mixen  (dunghill),  where  meox  is  for  an  older 
*meohst.     Our    modern   "next"  is    a   good 
example  of  xt  tor  hst.  It  represents  O.E.  nehst. 
From  this  it  follows  that  O.E.  bogan  (to  boast) 
could  not  have  "  boast"  as  a  derivative.     The 
analogy    of  meox,    mixen,  shows  us  that  a 
similar    late   formation    from    O.E.    bogian 
(namely  *bohst)  would  have  resulted  in  box 
or  boxt  in  modern  English.     In  the  second 
place,  is  it  possible  to  produce  any  English 
word  of  Germanic  origin,  with  primitive  o, 
which  is  pronounced  in   the  same  way  as 
"boast,"  with  the  modern  English  long  o? 
I  think  it  will  be  found  that  all  modern 
English  words  that  rime  with  "boast"  are 
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of  French  origin,  except  words  like  ghost, 
most,  which  started  with  O.E.  a.  Compare, 
for  instance,  the  French  words  coast,  roast, 
toast,  post,  host,  with  the  English  words  frost, 
lost.  From  this  argument  we  may  infer  that 
the  etymology  of  *'  boast"  must  be  sought 
in  France,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  some 
day  we  shall  find  an  O.F.  boster  (in  some 
dialect  boter)  the  source  of  the  English  word. 

6.  Notch. — This  word  is  rightly  connected 
with  M.E.  ochen,  O.F.  ocher,  to  cut  as  a  tally, 
to  notch.     It  may  be  added  that  ocher  should 
be  equated  with  Lat.  occare, "  secare,  scindere  " 
(Ducange).     The  word   "occare"  may    pro- 
bably be  a  derivative  of  Lat.  occa,  a  narrow 
(see  Napier's  'O.E.  Glosses,'  2359). 

7.  Stanch  (to    stop  a  flow). — All   that    is 
certain  about  this  word  is  that  it  is  the  same 
as  O.F.  estancher,  Lat.   stancare  (Ducange). 
The    hypothesis  of  a    type   *stagnicdre  (to 
cause  to  stagnate)  is  inadmissible.    There  is 
no  example  of  the  verbal  suffix  -icdre  having 
a  causative  value.     We  find  no  trace  of  such 
a  value    in    the    Latin  albicdre,   claudicdre, 
candicdre,  fodicdre.    The  suggestion  must  be 
rejected  also  on   phonetic  grounds.    A  Lat. 
stagnicare  would  have  appeared  in  Old  French 
as  estaincher,    with  the  vocalization    of  the 
palatal.     The  Lat.   stancare  is    probably    a 
verbal  derivative  of  stanca,  a  tank,  "  id  quo 
aqua    continetur"    (Ducange).      See    Hatz- 
feld's  '  Diet.,'  s.v.  e'tancher. 

COMESTOR  OXONIENSIS. 


A  BASK  SCHOOLGIRL'S  LETTERS. 

THE  following  letters  from  a  Bask  girl  at  a 
conventual  school  at  Anglet,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Basses  Pyrenees  in  the  French 
Republic,  were  handed  to  me  by  her  family  at 
Ahetze  in  the  same  region,  with  permission  to 
publish  them.  I  add  a  literal  translation. 
The  original  manuscripts  are  now  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford  (MS.  Basque  e.  5). 
I  have  put  z  instead  of  cedillated  c  in  some 
words.  The  Baskish  language  is  now  spoken 
by  about  a  million  people  in  France  and  Spain, 
about  the  northern  spurs  of  the  Pyrenean 
Mountains,  in  the  French  colonies,  Spanish 
America,  and  California.  It  is  in  less  danger 
than  Gaelic. 

J.M.  J.  Notre  Dame  le  29  9bre  1898. 

Ene  etcheco  maiteac,  Lettra  ttipi  hau  heldu  da 
zuen  ganat  ene  berrien  zueri  emaiteco,  eta  dembora 
berean  hemengo  besta  ederraren  gainean  cembeit 
berriren  emaiteco.  Ni  arras  ontsa  niz,  Yainco 
Maiteari  esker,  eta  desiratcen  dut  zuec  ere  hala 
izaitea  oral  eta  bethi.  Cousina  ere  ontsa  da.  Yuan 
den  larumbatian  zortci  gure  Ama  Yeneralaren  besta 
cen.  Commentu  gucia  larumbatian,  igandian  eta 
aste — lehenian  bestan  cen,  eta  gouc  ere  hirur  egun  (1) 
horietan  bacantza  izan  dugu.  Ma  mere  izan  da 


hemen  gan  (2)  den  larumbatian,  eta  erran  daut  ban 
utci  (3)  taulier  gorria  eta  liburua  igprrico  tuela 
Annarentcat.  Hasparneco  tantari  iskiriatu  dacot, 
Ma  sceur  Maxenci  er6  ba,  eta  erraten  nion  zuen  parthez 
goraintci,  eta  ama  yuanen  dela  haren  ikhusterat 
neguaren  hastian  Guantipienecoekin.  Nic  ust<$ 
harrituac  zaisten  (4)  ez  lehenago  iskriatzias  ;  bainan 
badakizue  ez  tuala  (5)  bethi  dembora  hasteco.  Esta 
libre  astelehenetan  (6)  iskriatcea ;  eta  igandeco 
eguna  hartzen  dut  aste  guzian  ikhasi  leccionen 
errepasatceco.  Ene  ama  maitea,  errozu  Annari 
faltaric  gabe  eguin  dezan  lettra  hunen  arrapostia 
igandia  baino  lehen,  eta  particulaski  etzaciela 
erakuts  lettra  hau  nehori,  ceren  eta  sobera  gaiski 
iskiriatuya  baita,  eta  presan  eguina  baitut  batere 
kasnric  eguin  gab6 ;  bainan  ez  erakuts.  Bonne 
Sceur  Philomenen  parthez  milaca  goraintci,  eta 
Jeanne  Marien  parthez,  eta  milaca  goraintci 
Mariari,  eta  yoaiteco  (7)  eguin  hala  fit4  haren 
ikhusterat.  Presentatuco  duzue  ene  errespectuac 
Yaun  Erretorari,  Serorei,  Mme  Dufauri,  eta  milaca 
goraintci  Mariari,  Yannetari,  Amachiri,  Annari, 
ene  ahaide  guciei,  eta  ez  tuala  (5)  nehor  ahanzten 
ene  othoicetan.  Orai  usten  zaituztet  ene  etcheco 
maiteac  Yesusen  eta  Mariaren  bihotz  aacratuetan. 
Zuen  alaba,  maite  zaitustena,  Fran§oise  Sommeil- 
lant. 
P.S.— Macallau  olioaren  hartcen  hasia  niz  egun. 

(1)  The  original  has  egunen. 

(2)  A  variety  of  yuan  or  of  igan. 

(3)  A  word   such   as  dudan  has  been  left 
out. 

(4)  A    popular     shortening   of    zaitezten ; 
zaitestela  would  be  better. 

(5)  Short  for  tudala=dudala. 

(6)  The  original  is  libro  astelehunetan. 

(7)  A  word  has    been    left   out,    perhaps 
naizela. 

Translation. 
Jesus,  Mary,  Joseph  !    Our  Lady's  Convent, 

the  29th  November,  1898. 

My  dear  ones  at  home,  this  little  letter  comes 
to  youwards  to  give  you  my  news,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  some  news  upon  the  beautiful  festival 
here  (celebrated).  I  am  altogether  well,  thanks  to 
the  dear  God,  and  I  desire  you  being  so  also  now 
and  alway.  The  cousin  also  is  well.  On  last 
Saturday  eight  (night)  it  was  the  festival  of  our 
Mother  General.  All  the  convent  was  on  holiday 
on  the  Saturday,  the  Sunday,  and  the  Monday,  and 
we  too  on  those  three  days  had  a  holiday.  Ma 
mere  was  here  last  Saturday,  and  told  me  that  she 
would  send  for  Anna  the  book  and  the  red  apron 
(which  I)  left  there.  I  have  written  to  the  aunt  at 
Hasparren,  and  to  Sister  Maxence  also,  and  I  was 
saying  compliments  to  her  on  your  behalf,  and 
that  mother  will  go  to  see  her  at  the  beginning  of 
winter  with  the  people  of  Juantipiene.  I  think 
you  were  astonished  at  (my)  not  writing  before ; 
but  you  know  well  that  I  have  not  always  time  to 
begin.  One  is  not  free  to  write  on  Mondays  ;  and  I 
take  the  Sunday  for  repeating  lessons  learned  during 
the  whole  week.  My  dear  mother,  tell  Anna  to  make 
the  answer  to  this  letter  without  fail  before  Sunday, 
and  particularly  do  not  show  this  letter  to  any  one, 
because  it  is  written  excessively  badly,  and  1  have 
made  it  in  a  hurry  without  paying  any  attention ; 
but  do  not  show  it.  On  behalf  of  good  Sister 
Philomene  greetings  by  the  thousand,  and  on  behalf 
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of  Jeanne  Marie,  and  greetings  by  the  thousand  t 
Mary,  and  (say  that  I)  will  go  as  soon  as  possible  t 
see  her.  You  will  present  my  respects  to  the  Lon 
Rector  (i.e.,  the  parish  priest),  to  the  Sisters,  t 
Madame  Dufaur,  and  greetings  by  thousands  tx 
Mary,  Jeannetfee,  Godmother,  Anna,  to  all  nr 
kinsfolk,  and  (say)  that  I  do  not  forget  any  one  in 
my  prayers.  Now  I  leave  you,  my  dear  ones  a 
home,  in  the  sacred  hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  You 
daughter  who  loves  you,  FRANCES  SOMMEILLANT. 
P.S.—  I  began  taking  the  cod-fish  oil  to-day. 

J.M.J.  Notre  Dame  le  10  De^embre  1898. 
Ene  etcheco  maiteac,  Errecibitou  dout  zouec 
igorri  lettra,  zoinetan  erraiten  baicinuten  ongu 
zarestela  (1).  Ni  (2)  er£  arras  ontsa  niz,  Yainco 
maiteari  esker,  eta  ddsiratcen  dout  zouec  ere'  fagore 
beraz  gozatcea  orai  eta  bethi.  Ma  mere  izatu  da  ene 
ikhusten  (3)  eta  erran  daut  (naski  asken  lettran 
igorri  dautgut,  bainan  ahantzia  bai  ala  ez)  ene 
taulier  gorria  eta  libouroua  igorrico  touela  com- 
missione  e"guialiarekin.  Errozu  Annari  batere  ez 
naicela  content  harec  igorri  lettraz.  Biciki  labourra 
£guin  daut,  eta  nahiago  dout  escouaraz  iskiria  dezan 
Mehainen  bezala,  eta  louziac,  lau  pageac  bethiac. 
Ene  ama  maitea,  ene  ikhusterat  jiten  cirenian 
ekhar  azu,  othoi  foular  chouri  bat,  unita  (4)  lau 
carre"  hetaric,  bethi  lepuan  ibiltceco,  ceren  eta  bethi 
mafrundi  bainiz  eta  cinzurr^tic  (5)  min.  Presen- 
tatuco  touzou,  othoi,  ene  errespetuac  Yaun  Erretor- 
ari,  Serorei,  Madame  Dufauri,  eta  milaca  goraintci 
Maria  boticacoari  eta  hemengp  ahaide  guciei.  Zuen 
alaba  fidel  Francoise  Sommeillant.  Lettra  hunen 
arrapostia  fite  igor,  eta  (6)  louzia. 

Throughput  these  letters  ou  ought  to  be 
u.    But  this  u  sounds  like  French  ou. 

(1)  For  zaretela. 

(2)  The  original  has  not  ni,  but  go,  perhaps 
from  thinking  of  Castilian  yo=I. ' 

(3)  Ikhustera=to  see  would  be  better. 

(4)  What  is  this  word  ?  a  slip  perchance  for 
ugei  orhogoi-ta='20  and  (4). 

(5)  The  original  has  cincurretic,    which  is 
meaningless. 

(6)  The  MS.  has  et,  the  French  equivalent. 

Translation. 

My  dear  ones  at  home,  I  have  received  the  letter 
sent  by  you,  in  which  you  were  saying  that  you  are 
well.  I  also  am  quite  well,  thanks  to  the  dear  God, 
and  I  desire  you  to  be  enjoying  the  same  favour 
now  and  ever.  Ma  mere  has  been  seeing  (to  see) 
me  and  has  told  me— probably  1  have  sent  you  (this 
news)  in  the  last  letter,  but  forget  if  it  is  so  or  no — 
that  she  willsend  my  red  apron  and  the  book  with  the 
man  who  does  commissions.  Tell  Anna  that  1  am 
not  at  all  content  with  the  letter  sent  by  her.  She 
has  made  it  excessively  short  for  me,  and  I  prefer 
that  she  should  write  in  Baskish  (Eskuara)  as  (she 
did)  at  Mehaine,  long  ones,  the  four  pages  full.  My 
dear  mother,  when  you  come  to  see  me,  bring,  I 
beg,  a  white  neckerchief,  of  those  (?  tiventy)  four- 
checked  ones,  for  (me)  to  wear  always  on  my  neck 
because  I  have  still  a  cold  and  pain  about  the  throat. 
You  will  present  my  respects  to  the  Lord  Rector,  to 
the  Sisters  (of  Mercy),  to  Madame  Dufaur,  and  greet- 
ings by  the  thousand  to  Mary  at  the  shop  and  to 
all  my  relatives  of  this  (i.e.,  that)  place.  Your 
faithful  daughter  F.  Sommeillant.  Send  the 
answer  to  this  letter  quickly,  and  a  long  one  ! 


Another  letter  from  the  same  girl  was 
published  in  the  Lhan  at  Lampeter  on  14 
June,  1901.  EDWARD  SPENCER  DODGSON 

Oxford. 

THE  BACON-SHAKESPEARE  QUESTION. 

(Continued  from  p.  363.) 

THAT  portion  of  the  lost '  Ornamenta  Ka- 
tionaha'  which.  Dr.  Tenison  was  able  to 
preserve  by  a  call  on  his  memory  of  what 
it  contained,  and  which  consists  in  part  of 
a  small  collection  of  Latin  sentences  from  the 
'Mimi'  of  Publius  Syrus,  includes  several 
sentences  which  Ben  Jonson  translates  or 
alludes  to  in  his*  various  writings.  I  will 
quote  a  few  cases,  but  would  remark  in  refer- 
ence to  them  that,  although  they  tend  to 
make  him  come  nearer  to  Bacon  in  learning 
than  Shakespeare,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  same  sayings  were  unknown  to 
other  writers  of  the  time,  or  that  they  are 
even  rare.  I  can  find  them  nearly  all  in 
John  Lyly,  and  spn>e  of  them  are  the  originals 
of  very  old  English  proverbs. 

Hseredis  fletus  sub  persona  risus  est. 

Male  secum  agit  asger,  medicum  qui  hasredem 
facit. 

Both  sayings  are  referred  to  in  the  same 
scene  (Act  I.  sc.  i.)  of  '  The  Fox '  :— 

Mosca.  Tut !  forget,  sir. 

The  weeping  of  an  heir  should  still  be  laughter 
Under  a  visor. 

Mosca.  I  often  have 

Heard  him  protest,  that  your  physician 
Should  never  be  his  heir. 

Multis  minatur,  qui  uni  facit  injuriam. 

Silius.  He  threatens  many  that  hath  injured  one. 

'Sejanus,'  Act  11.  sc.  iv. 

And  the  following,  to  which  I  have  already 
made  allusion  : — 

Arcum,  intensio  frangit ;  animum,  remissio. 

"  Ease  and  relaxation  are  profitable  to  all  studies. 
The  mind  is  like  a  bow,  the  stronger  by  being 
unbent."  '  Discoveries :  Otium,'  &c. 

In  the  essay  of  '  Truth '  Bacon  quotes  the 
saying  of  Montaigne : — 

"If  it  be  well  weighed,  to  say  that  a  man  lieth, 
s  as  much  as  to  say,  that  he  is  brave  towards  God, 
and  a  coward  towards  men.  For  a  lie  faces  God, 
and  shrinks  from  man." 

Jompare : — 

Fastidious.    A    kind    of    affectionate    reverence 
trikes  me  with  a  cold  shivering,  methinks. 
Macilente.    I  like  such  tempers  well,  as  stand 
•efore  their  mistresses  with  fear  and  trembling; 
and  before  their  Maker,  like  impudent  mountains. 
'  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,'  Act  III.  sc.  iii. 

Aristotle'sdoctrineof  aritiperistasis  occupies 
large  space  in  the  philosophy  of  Bacon,  who 
applies  it  to  individuals  and  states  as  well  as 
o  nature : — 


• 
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"  The  force  of  an  agent  is  augmented  by  the 
antiperistasis  of  the  counteracting  body,  is  a  rule 
in  civil  states  as  in  nature,  for  all  faction  is 
vehemently  moved  and  incensed  at  the  rising  of  a 
contrary  faction."—'  De  Aug..'  book  iii.  chap.  i. 
And  he  makes  this  note  in  the  '  Promus '  :— 

"In  circuitu  ambulant  impii— honest  by  anti- 
peristasis." 

Many  passages  from  his  work  could  be 
quoted  to  show  that  Bacon's  notion  of 
antiperistasis  is  quite  different  from  the 
notion  that  can  be  extracted  from  the  follow- 
ing, which  Mrs.  Pott,  perhaps  jokingly,  cites 
from  Shakespeare  :— 

I  '11  devise  some  honest  slanders. 

'Much  Ado,'  III.  i. 

Its fery  honest  knaveries. 

'  Merry  Wives,'  IV.  iv. 

Such  parallels  are  enough  to  raise  spleen  in 
the  host  of  angels.  Let  us  try  Ben  Jonson  :— 

Mer.  Jove  forbid  I  hinder  thee  ;  Marry,  all  that 
I  fear  is  Cynthia's  presence,  which,  with  the  cold  of 
her  chastity,  casteth  such  an  antiperistasis  about 
the  place,  that  no  heat  of  thine  will  tarry  with  the 
patient. 

Cup.  It  will  tarry  the  rather,  for  the  antiperistasis 
will  keep  it  in. 

'  Cynthia's  Revels,'  Act  V.  sc.  iii. 

Under  entry  No.  1443  Bacon  notes  in  the 
Latin  the  saying  of  Horace  that  fools  whilst 
avoiding  faults  fall  into  the  opposite  extremes. 
The  same  saying  is  quoted  by  Jonson  : — 

Cor.  This  is  right  to  that  of  Horace,  Dum 
vitant  stulti  vitia,  in  contraria  currunt ;  so  this 
gallant,  labouring  to  avoid  popularity,  falls  into  a 
habit  of  affectation,  ten  thousand  times  hatefuller 
than  the  former. 

'  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,'  Act  II.  sc.  i. 

'The  Poetaster'  is  a  play  which  ought  to 
bring  joy  to  the  ardent,  if  not  discerning 
Baconian,  for  it  is  full  of  matter  which  has 
a  direct  relation  to  Bacon's  '  Promus  ' ;  and, 
singularly  enough,  it  can  be  made  to  cast 
quite  a  glowing  colour  of  approval  over  Dr. 
Theobalas  assertion  that  Bacon  wrote  all 
Marlowe's  work. 

Jonson  brings  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Virgil  on 
the  stage,  and  he  makes  them  utter  many 
sentences  which  form  the  subject  of  '  Promus' 
notes.  And  strangely,  too,  the  situations  in 
which  he  places  his  characters,  and  the 
speeches  he  puts  into  their  mouths,  would 
lead  one  to  imagine  that  Jonson  was  directed 
throughout  by  Bacon. 

Horace  appears  followed  by  Crispinus,  a 
vain  babbler,  who  pursues  him  up  and  down 
like  his  ill  angel,  and  threatens  many  times 
to  recite  to  the  poet  some  of  his  own  doggerel 
effusions.  Fortunately,  Crispinus's  memory  is 
so  bad  that  he  fails  to  remember  the  children 
of  his  fancy.  Yet  Horace  cannot  get  rid  of 
his  tormentor,  who  sticks  to  him  like  a  burr, 


and   plies  him  with  ridiculous  twaddle.    In 
his  despair  Horace  compares  his  case  with 
that  of  Bolanus  : — 
Happy  thou,  bold  Bolanus,  now  I  say ; 
Whose  freedom,  and  impatience  of  this  fellow, 
Would  long  ere  this  have  call'd  him  fool,  and  fool, 
And  rank  and  tedious  fool !  and  have  flung  jests 
As  hard  as  stones,  till  thou  hadst  pelted  him 
Out  of  the  place.  Act  III.  sc.  i. 

Here  we  may  say  that  the  threat  to  recite 
verses,  and  the  despairing  allusion  of  Horace 
to  Bolanus,  are  the  result  of  these  two 
'  Promus '  entries  : — 

1027.  Nee  sua  vesanus  scripta  poeta  legat. 

Ovid,  '  Ars  Am.,'  ii.  508. 
1051.  O  te,  Bolane.  cerebri 

Felicem  !  aiebam  tacitus. 

Horace,  Sat.  I.  ix.  11-12. 

Ovid  when  he  enters  is  chid  by  his  angry 
father  for  neglecting  the  study  of  the  law  for 
poetry  ;  and  in  the  scene  at  the  end  of  the 
play  Jonson  explains  his  purpose  in  present- 
ing him  thus,  quoting  these  two  lines  to 
show  what  a  repugnance  Ovid  had  to  the 
profession  of  the  lawyer  : — 

Non  me  verbosas  leges  ediscere,  non  me 
Ingrato  voces  prostituisse  foro. 

These  lines,  word  for  word,  form  '  Promus ' 
No.  440.  Bacon  could  not  have  used  them 
more  neatly  than  Jonson  does. 

Again,  in  the  first  scene  of  Act  I.  Ovid 
recites  his  Elegia  XV.,  Book  I.  Now  there  is 
a  curious  history  attaching  to  the  translation 
of  this  elegy.  In  Marlowe's  work  there  are 
two  versions  of  it,  one  only  slightly  differing 
from  the  other.  Of  the  three  editions  of 
these  elegies  collated  by  Dyce  the  one  lettered 
'*  A,"  which  from  internal  evidence  appears 
to  be  the  oldest,  does  not  include  the  one 
headed  "The  same  by  B.  J."  which  Jonson 
uses  in  'The  Poetaster.'  One  translation  is 
merely  an  improved  version  of  the  other,  and 
both  must  have  come  from  the  same  pen. 
Ergo,  the  rough  sketch  attributed  to  Mar- 
lowe is  Bacon's  first  attempt  to  translate 
Ovid  ;  and  the  more  finished  one  is  the  one 
that  he  paraded  under  the  name  of  Ben  Jon- 
son, who  became  Bacon's  tool  after  the  death 
of  Marlowe.  Nothing  could  be  clearer,  the 
proof  is  plain,  and  Dr.  Theobald  is  vindi- 
cated. 

With  regard  to  Virgil,  Jonson  makes 
Tibullus  give  utterance  to  the  saying  that 
if  all  the  sciences  were  lost  they  might  be 
found  in  Virgil.  The  same  saying  is  referred 
to  by  Bacon  in  'The  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing,' Book  I. 

Virgil  recites  a  portion  of  the  '^Eneid' 
which  particularly  describes  Fame.  Now 
both  Jonson  and  Bacon  were  very  fond  of 
referring  to  Virgil's  description  of  Fame,  and 
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Bacon  copies  down  several  lines  of  it  into 
his  'Promus'  entries  Nos.  1080-1082,  which 
are  beautifully  paraphrased  in  the  '  Fragment 
of  an  Essay  of  Fame '  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  'Masque  of  Queens'  Jonson  repre- 
sents Fame  appearing  with  a  trumpet  in  one 
hand  and  an  olive  branch  in  the  other  ;  "  and 
for  her  state,  it  was,  as  Virgil  describes  her, 
at  the  full,  her  feet  on  the  ground,  and  her 
head  in  the  clouds."  And  he  has  these  fine 
lines  further  on  : — 

Her  [Fame's]  house  is  all  of  echo  made, 

Where  never  dies  the  sound  ; 
And  as  her  brow  the  clouds  invade, 

Her  feet  do  strike  the  ground. 

C.  CRAWFORD. 

53,  Hampden  Road,  Hornsey,  N. 
(To  be  continued.) 


SHAKESPEARIAN  ALLUSIONS.— The  following 
allusions  have  not,  I  think,  been  permanently 
recorded,  and  some  of  them  may  be  new  to 
many  :— 

"  Prevailing  no  more then  wanton  Venus,  with 

Adonis  in  the  Fable." — ' The  Arraignement  of  The 
Whole  Creature,  At  the  Barre  of  Religion,  &c.,' 
1631,  p.  44. 

"  \ea  as  carnall  men,  like  that  politique  Prince  in 
the  Poet,  are  most  sad  in  heart,  when  they  seeme 
most  glad  in  face." — Ibid.,  p.  84. 
What  do'st  thou  mean  to  stand  behind  the  noon 
And  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  palefac'd  moon  ? 

ELKWV  -n  LTiVm?,  or.  The  faithfull  Pourtraicture 
of  a  Loyall  Subject,  1649.    A  4  verso. 

"Who  can  think  that  the  famous  Sr  Phillip 
Sydney,  or  the  incomparable  Lord  Bacon,  have  been 
out  done  in  their  several  kinds,  or  Shakespear, 
Beaumont,  and  Fletcher,  or  Ben  Johnson  in  theirs,  by 
any  of  our  present  writers." — 'Essayes  or  Moral 
Discourses  On  Several  Subjects,'  1671,  p.  109.  (?  By 
Sir  Thomas  Culpeper.) 

"His  ignorance  arising  from  his  blindness  is  the 
only  cause  of  this  Comedie  of  Errors." — '  Poor 
Robin's  Visions,'  1677,  p.  61. 

"That  Italian  Shakesphear  [sic],  Ovid."— '  Janua 
Divorum,'  R.  Whitcombe,  1678.  A  7. 

"  A    huge    mountainous    Shepherd,    grave    and 

elderly, sate  in  his  Indian-Gown,  with  a  blew 

Satin-Cap,  Laced  and  Bordered  with  Rich  Point, 
comforting  himself  up  with  Hall's  Meditations, 
Shakespear,  and  Foxes  Book  of  Martyrs."— ' The 
Present  State  of  Betty-Land,'  1684,  p.  170. 

G.  THORN  DRURY. 

MACAULAY'S  FLASHES  OP  SILENCE.— In  the 
interesting  centenary  article  which  gives 
distinction  to  the  October  number  of -the 
Edinburgh  Review,  Lord  Cock  burn's  version 
of  Sydney  Smith's  famous  quip  on  Macaulay 
is  quoted.  Smith,  says  Cockburn,  used 
to  complain  of  Macaulay's  talkativeness, 
expressing  his  regret  at  being  unable  to  get 
in  a  word.  "  Now,  Macaulay,"  he  once  said 
to  his  loquacious  friend,  "when  I  am  gone 


you'll  be  sorry  that  you  never  heard  me 
speak."  He  once  got  his  chance  when  he 
found  Macaulay  ill  in  bed,  for  then  he  was 
uncommonly  agreeable,  and  "there  were 
some  glorious  flashes  of  silence "  (Cockburn's 
'Journal,'  i.  233).  As  this  epigrammatic 
summary  is  too  good  to  have  been  invented, 
and  is  not  likely  to- have  been  prompted  on 
two  different  occasions,  Cockburn's  account 
of  its  origin  should  be  compared  with  that 
which  is  given  as  follows  in  Lady  Holland's 
'  Memoir  of  Sydney  Smith,'  chap.  xi. : — 

"  Some  one  speaking  of  Macaulay  :  '  Yes,  I  take 
great  credit  to  myself;  I  always  prophesied  his 
greatness  from  the  first  moment  I  saw  him,  then  a 
very  young  and  unknown  man,  on  the  Northern 
Circuit.  There  are  no  limits  to  his  knowledge,  on, 
small  subjects  as  well  as  great ;  he  is  like  a  book  in 

breeches Yes,    I   agree,    he    is   certainly   more 

agreeable  since  his  return  from  India.  His  enemies 
might  perhaps  have  said  before  (though  I  never  did) 
that  he  talked  rather  too  much  ;  but  now  he  has 
occasional  flashes  of  silence  that  make  his  conversa- 
tion perfectly  delightful.'" 

*          THOMAS  BAYNE. 

"  CIGAR"  IN  MODERN  LATIN.— Dr.  Johnson 
is  recorded  by  Boswell,  near  the  beginning  of 
his  work,  to  have  said  of  his  Lichfield  head 
master,  Mr.  Hunter: — 

"  He  would  ask  a  boy  a  question,  and  if  he  did  not 
answer  it,  he  would  beat  nim,  without  considering 
whether  he  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  how 
to  answer  it.  For  instance,  he  would  call  up  a  boy 
and  ask  him  Latin  for  a  candlestick,  which  the  boy 
could  not  expect  to  be  asked." 
Nowadays,  it  would  seem,  the  German  school- 
boy may  reasonably  expect  to  be  asked  what 
is  Latin  for  a  cigar.  He  has  an  opportunity, 
at  least,  of  knowing  how  to  answer  this 
question  if  he  studies  Dr.  Georg  Capellanus's 
amusing  little  book  'Sprechen  sie  Lateinisch  ?' 
In  the  conversation  at  the  railway  station 
on  p.  70  (third  edition,  1900)  "Gieb  dem 
Schaffner  ein  paar  Cigarren  ! "  is  rendered  by 
"  Da  vecturario  aliquot  stilos  tabaci ! "  and 
the  author  adds  that  "Americanische  Neu- 
lateiner"  call  cigars  "convolvuli." 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

The  University,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

[Dr.  Capellanus's  book  should  be  added  to  the 
controversy  on  Latin  as  a  medium  of  conversation, 
ante,  p.  452.] 

CHRISTIAN  HEINRICH  SIEGEL.— 
"Siegel,  Christian  Heinrich,  Bildhauer,  wurde 
1808  zu  Hamburg  geboren,  und  der  Akademie  in 
Copenhagen  zum  Kiinstler  herangebildet,  wo  er 
bereits  verschiedene  Werke  ausgefiihrt  hatte,  als 
er  1837  nach  Miinchen  sich  begab.  Er  verweilte 
da  ein  Jahr  in  Betrachtung  der  Kunstschatze  der 
k.  Sammlungen  und  modelirte  auch  einige  Bilder, 
endlich  aber  begab  er  sich  nach  italien  und  dann 
nach  Griechenland.  Da  meisselte  er  1841  bei  der 
Vorstadt  Pronoa  von  Nauplia  einen  colossalen 
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Lowen  in  einen  lebenden  Felsen,  welchen  Konig 
Ludwig  von  Bayern  als  Denkmal  der  in  Griechen- 
land  gebliebenen  Bayern  bestimmt  hatte.  Auch  in 
Athen  fiihrte  Siegel  enige  Werke  aus." — Nagler, 
'  Kiinstler  Lexicon,'  1846,  p.  358. 

This  is  all  the  information  given  by  Nagler, 
and  what  is  given  is  in  part  inaccurate. 
Siegel  was  born,  not  at  Hamburg,  as  stated, 
but  at  Wandsbek,  a  town  of  Prussia  in  the 
province  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  three  miles 
north-east  of  Hamburg.  Siegel  appears  to 
have  settled  permanently  in  Athens,  and  in 
addition  to  the  colossal  lion  executed  for 
Louis,  King  of  Bavaria,  referred  to  by  Nagel, 
made  a  design  for  the  restoration  of  the 
colossal  lion  of  Cheronea,  near  Athens,  which 
is  engraved  in  the  'Annali  della  Corri- 
spondenza  Archeologica  di  Roma'  for  1856, 
but  was  not  carried  out. 

Siegel  appears  to  have  been  alive  in  1856, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
place  or  the  date  of  his  death,  and  should  be 
glad  of  any  assistance  on  these  points. 

JOHN  HEBB. 

DAME  MARY  PAGE. — The  other  day,  after 
an  absence  of  twenty-three  years,  I  once 
more  happened  to  visit  the  highly  interesting 
old  Bunnill  Fields  Burial  -  Ground.  It  is 
situated  in  the  City  Road,  just  opposite  the 
house  where  John  Wesley  lived  and  died, 
and  contains,  among  other  memorable  tombs, 
the  graves  of  John  Bunyan,  Daniel  Defoe, 
and  Isaac  Watts ;  but  there  is  one  monument 
upon  which  is  inscribed  so  curious  an  epitaph 
that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it : — 

South  Side. 

Here  lyes  Dame  Mary  Page, 
Relict  of  Sir  Gregory  Page,  Bart., 
She  departed  this  life  March  11,  1728, 
In  the  56  year  of  her  age. 

North  Side. 

In  67  months  she  was  tap'd  66  times, 
Had  taken  away  240  gallons  of  water, 
Without  ever  repining  at  her  case, 
Or  ever  fearing  the  operation. 

ALGERNON  ASHTON. 

MALTESE  LANGUAGE  AND  HISTORY.— The 
following  extract  may  be  of  use  to  some  of 
your  readers.  It  is  from  the  Malta  Colonial 
Report  for  1901— viz.,  'No.  358,  Malta'  (Cd. 
788-28,  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office  and 
Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1902,  price  2^d),  p.  3.1 : 

"  Considerable  progress  was  made  in  1901  with 
the  preparation  by  the  Government  of  a  Standard 
Maltese  -  English  Dictionary,  and  the  following 
scholastic  publications  were  issued  from  the  Govern- 
ment printing  office : — 

Bidu  tal  Kari  Malti  (Maltese  Primer),  in  1898. 

It-Tieni  Ctieb  tal  KE.TJ  Malti  (Second  Book),  with 
a  literary  English  translation,  in  1899. 

A  Short  History  of  Malta,  in  1899. 


Outlines  of  English  Grammar,  in  1901. 
Taghlim  fuk  Id-Dinja  (Earth  Knowledge),  in  1901. 
A  Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrine,  in  English 
and  Maltese,  in  1901." 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to  them 
direct. 

ROCHESTER  :  VON  ROGESTER.  —  I  should 
feel  much  obliged  if  I  could  ascertain  through 
your  interesting  and  valuable  paper  any 
facts  which  may  be  known  regarding  the 
family  and  descendants  of  the  Earl  of 
Rochester  (1647-80).  A  Bavarian  family 
whose  name  is  Von  Rogester  seem  to  trace 
their  descent  from  a  Rochester  who,  going 
from  Belgium  early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
to  Bavaria,  was  ennobled  there  in  1740. 
Could  he  have  been  a  son  or  grandson  of  the 
notorious  earl  1  Any  information  will  oblige. 
IGNORANT  INQUIRER. 

FEMALE  SUICIDES,  &c.,  BEFORE  A.D.  70. — 
Would  any  reader  furnish  me  with  names, 
and  references  to  simple  accounts,  if  possible, 
of  noted  women  of  all  times  down  to  A.D.  70 
who  have  died  violent  and  tragic  deaths, 
especially  by  suicide,  to  escape  some  imminent 
peril  or  disgrace,  as  in  the  case  of  Cleopatra  ? 

F.  E.  P. 

Portsmouth. 

VIS-DE-LEW. — Has  the  Vis-de-Lew  family 
of  Berkshire,  temp.  William  I.,  ever  been 
worked  up  ;  and  can  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  refer  me  to  authorities  on  the  subject? 

H.  M.  BATSON. 

Hoe  Benham,  Newbury. 

NICHOLAS  METCALFE  OR  MIDCALF.— He  was 
a  son  of  Francis  Metcalfe  (knighted  in  1618), 
of  Louth  Park,  co.  Lincoln,  was  baptized  at 
Keddington,  in  the  same  county,  in  1602  ;  B.A. 
of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  1622 ; 
M.A.  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  1626, 
and  S.T.B.  in  1637  ;  but  though  he  is  stated 
in  Garbet's  '  History  of  Wem '  to  have  been 
a  D.D.,  I  cannot  find  the  record  of  his  having 
taken  that  degree.  He  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Wem  in  1643  (by  Thomas  Howard, 
second  Earl  of  Arundel  1),  but  was  almost 
immediately  ejected  by  the  Puritans.  In 
1647  the  Committee  of  Plundered  Ministers 
listened  to  a  complaint  from  Andrew  Parsons, 
to  whom  the  rectory  of  Wem  had  been 
sequestered,  that  Margaret,  wife  of  Nicholas 
Metcalfe,  had  concealed  the  fact  that  her 
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husband  had  been  enjoying  the  profits  of  the 
benefice  of  Hinstock,  co.  Salop.    This  is  the 
last  I  can  find  of  Nicholas  Metcalfe,  and  I 
shall  be  very  grateful  if  any  correspondent 
can  help  me  to  trace  more  of  his  career  both 
before  his  coming  to  Wem   and    after    hi 
ejectment  from  it.     GILBERT  H.  F.  VANE. 
The  Rectory,  Wem,  Salop. 

HANGMAN  STONES.— Will  some  one  of  your 
correspondents  kindly  send  me  a  postcard 
referring  me  to  a  trustworthy  authority  on 
the  folk-lore,  legends,  and  history  of  Hang- 
man Stones  ?  H.  M.  BATSON. 

Hoe  Benham,  Newbury. 

GREVILLE  :   CREW  :    PIQUET.— The   anony 
mous    author    of    'Casino:  a    Mock-Heroic 
Poem,'  about  1793,  writes  :— 

In  Pope's  Gay  Verse  immortal  Ombre  lives  ; 

Of  Cribbage  Greville  just  Description  gives  ; 

Each  titl'd  card  has  had  its  Honor  due 

Describ'd  in  mirthful  tales  by  sprightly  Crew  ; 

Me,  last  and  least,  assist  the  Rules  to  tell 

By  which  Casino's  Votaries  may  excel. 
What  are  the  references  to  Greville  and 
Crew  ?  A  poem  on  Piquet  is  quoted  by  E. 
Hoyle,  jun.,  in  his  '  Calculations,  Cautions,' 
&c.  (1761).  Is  its  authorship  or  existence 
now  known  ?  F.  J. 

REV.  ABRAHAM  BOOTH.— I  am  desirous  of 
obtaining  information  concerning  the  children 
and  descendants  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Booth 
(1734-1806),  author  of  '  The  Reign  of  Grace,' 
and  minister  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Little 
Prescot  Street,  Goodman's  Fields,  London. 
The  children  of  his  younger  brother  Robert 
settled  chiefly  in  Nottingham,  and  full 
particulars  of  these  and  their  descendants 
are  known.  I  am  therefore  anxious  to  obtain 
particulars  of  the  children  of  Abraham  in 
order  to  complete  a  pedigree  of  the  family 
for  publication.  JOHN  T.  GODFREY. 

Market  Chambers,  South  Parade,  Nottingham. 

JOHNDALTON  was  admitted  to  Westminster 
School  in  March,  1786.  I  should  be  greatly 
obliged  by  any  particulars  concerning  him. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

SWEEZING  OR  SQUEEZING  WATCH.— Can  any 
of  your  readers  enlighten  me  concerning  the 
meaning  of  this  term  applied  to  a  watch  1  I 
have  searched  and  inquired  in  vain.  Could 
it  mean  a  repeater?  I  enclose  copies-  of 
advertisements : — 

"Sweezing  Watch.  —  Lost  coming.qut  of  the 
Play  House  in  Drury  Lane,  from  a  lady's  side,  on 
the  18th  Instant,  a  gold  Sweezing  Watch,  made  by 
Tompion  with  1.8.  in  a  cypher  and  Earl's  Coronet 
on  the  out  case ;  whoever  brings  in  to  Mr.  Dor- 
man  by  the  Admiralty  Office,  near  White  Hall,  shall 


fe  on  Hnoguineas  R^ard."— .BrftisA  Apollo,  June 

wO*oU,  1/Uo. 

In  the  same  paper  is  another  advertise- 
ment:— 

"Lost  or  taken  from  a  Lady's  side,  going  out  of 
Pinkethnian's  Booth  the  last  day  of  May  Fair,  a 
gold  Squeezing  watch." 

F.  G.  HILTON  PRICE. 

PASSAGE  IN  KINGSLEY.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  in  « N.  &  Q.'  where  in  the 
works  of  the  late  Charles  Kingsley  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  can  be  found  1  I  am  not 
quite  certain  of  the  wording  of  it,  but  what 
I  write  is  approximately  correct :  "  Perhaps 
in  some  future  state  he  may  meet  hia  kindred 
soul,  and  be  united  to  it  by  a  bond  still 
stronger  than  matrimony."  VALTYRE.  * 

[Is  not  a  reference  intended  to  a  well  -  known 
Platonian  idea  ?J 

MELISANDE.— I  should  be  glad  to  know 
where  to  find  the  story  of  '  Melisande  in  the 
Wood,'  and  to  be  told  whether  it  belongs  to 
modern  or  medisevafliterature.  TYLNEY. 

"  GOOD  AFTERNOON."— When,  where,  or  how 
did  this  form  of  salutation  originate  ?  I 
seem  to  remember  that  it  hardly  existed 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  Now  it  is 
common,  being  confined  by  no  means  to  the 
"  lower  middle  "  and  "  upper  middle  "  classes. 
I  was  always  under  the  impression  that  the 
evening  began  where  the  morning  ended. 
Certainly  we  are  not  told  that  "the morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening  were  the  first  day." 
Has  not  the  North  American  his  "high 
noon  "  ?  J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 

[The  'H.E.D.'  defines  afternoon  as  "the  time 
from  midday  to  evening."  "This  afternoon" 
occurs  in  1527,  and  "  the  aftyr  non"  in  1450.  The 
phrase  "  good  afternoon "  is  mentioned,  but  no 
quotation  seems  to  be  given  for  it.] 

EXEMPT  FROM  POOR  TAX.— The  Act  43  Eliz., 
c.  11,  gave  the  churchwardens  and  overseers 
power  to  tax  all  for  the  relief  and  employ- 
ment of  the  poor  ;  that  was  modified  by  13  & 
14  Ch.  II.  c.  12,  and  22&23  Ch.  II.  c.  18,  which 
again  was  continued  and  modified  by 
3  Will.  III.  c.  11,  and  by  8  &  9  Will.  III.  c.  30. 
This  last  was  explained  by  9  &  10  Will.  III. 
.  11,  but  I  cannot  trace  whence  the  dis- 
retion  of  the  overseers  was  derived  which 
gave  them  power  two  hundred  years  ago  to 
exempt  from  poor  tax  (i.e.,  poor  rates  and 
and  tax)  any  individual  or  class  of  that 
Deriod.  In  what  way,  and  at  what  date,  did 
;his  exemption  take  effect?  O.  W. 

MONARCH  IN  A  WHEELBARROW. — In  my 
reading  a  long  time  ago  I  came  across  a  king 
whose  chief  relaxation  and  pleasure  it  was  to 
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be  wheeled  in  an  ordinary  wheelbarrow  by 
one  of  his  gardeners  in  his  grounds.  I  should 
now  like  to  know  more  of  this,  but  have  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of  it.  Can  one  of  your 
readers  throw  any  light  on  the  subject  for 
me?  T.  H.  BATTEN. 

Foxdeane,  Chislehurst. 

BEE  OR  WASP  AS  ARTIST'S  DEVICE.— A  lady 
having  an  old  picture  which  she  believes  to 
be  of  great  value  would  like  to  know  what 
celebrated  artist  used  a  bee  or  wasp  as 
pseudonym.  ENQUIRER. 

T.  ARCHER,  ARCHITECT. — Can  any  one  give 
me  information  as  to  the  places  of  death  and 
of  burial  of  Thomas  Archer,  the  architect,  who 
died  in  1743 1  He  was  the  architect  of  the 
church  of  St.  John,  Westminster. 

C.  COLLIS. 

MUNDESLEY  PEOPLE.— Is  there  any  founda- 
tion for  the  absurd  conduct  attributed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Mundesley,  Norfolk,  in  the 
following  local  rime  ?— 

Crotner  crabs  and  Runton  dabs, 
Trimingham  babies,  Sherringham  ladies  ; 
Mundesley  people  sit  on  the  steeple 
And  crack  hazel  nuts  with  a  ten-farthing  beetle. 

JOHN  HEBB. 
[Local   sayings    of    this    description   are   very 

numerous,  and  the  rime  between  people  and  steeple 

is  of  frequent  occurrence.] 

ARMS  OF  ABBEY  OF  BURTON-ON-TRENT.— I 
find  in  Woodward's  'Ecclesiastical  Heraldrj7,' 
p.  360,  the  arms  of  the  abbey  of  Burton-on- 
Trent,  Staffordshire,  given  as  Or,  on  a  cross 
engrailed  az.  five  mullets  pierced  sa.  What 
was  his  authority  for  these  arms  ;  and  are 
any  seals  of  the  abbey  now  in  existence  ? 

R.  NADIN. 

Burton-on-Trent. 

NATHANIEL  RUDYATT  OR  RUDIATT.  —  Can 
any  one  give  information  about  him?  He 
was  a  scholarly  man,  probably  a  clergyman, 
living  in  1556.  M.  E.  PARRY. 

MORDEN  FAMILY.  —  I  wish  to  obtain  a 
correct  and  full  pedigree  showing  especially 
the  connexion  between  Sir  John  Morden, 
Bart.,  founder  of  Morden  College,  Black- 
heath,  who  died  without  issue  in  1708,  and 
the  branch  of  the  family  descended  from  Sir 
William  Morden,  Bart.,  who  changed  his 
name  to  Harbord,  and  was  the  father  of  the 
first  Lord  Suffield.  Both  branches  of  the 
family  are  known  to  be  descended  from  a 
common  ancestor  seated  at  Exning  and 
Great  Bradley  in  Suffolk,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  state  the  exact  relationship.  I  may  add 
there  is  a  pedigree  of  the  Harbord  family  in 


Blomefield's  '  Norfolk '  which  is  obviously 
incorrect,  as  it  fails  to  show  the  descent  of 
the  Harbords  through  the  Mordens.  The 
pedigrees  of  the  Morden  family  given  in 
Drake's  '  Hasted's  Kent'  and  in  Davy's 
'  Suffolk  Collections '  in  the  British  Museum 
are  also  at  variance  and  are  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  each  other.  TEMPLAR. 

PRE-REFORMATION  PRACTICES  IN  ENGLISH 
CHURCHES.— Can  those  readers  of  '  N.  «k  Q.' 
interested  in  the  subject  give  me  any  in- 
formation as  to  pre- Reformation  customs 
still  prevailing  in  English  churches  ?  At  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  many  such 
practices,  both  with  reference  to  the  bells 
and  to  the  carrying  on  of  divine  service  -in 
the  churches,  were  frequently  to  be  met 
with.  Are  there  any  such  now  ? 

FREDERICK  T.  HIBGAME. 

PHILIPSON.— John  Philipson,  of  Calgarth, 
Westmorland,  who  married  in  1688,  left  four 
daughters,  who  sold  the  estate.  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  to  any  correspondent  for 
information  respecting  their  names  and 
marriages.  PATRICIA  CURWEN. 

275,  Upper  Richmond  Road,  Putney. 

HISTORICAL  POINT  IN  AN  EPITAPH.— In 
Grade  Churchyard  (Cornwall)  I  deciphered 
with  some  difficulty  the  following  curious 
epitaph  to  one  Hugh  Milton  Gell,  who  died 
in  1677  at  the  age  of  sixty -five : — 

Why  here?    Why  not?    It 's  all  one  ground, 

And  here  none  will  my  dust  confound. 

My  Saviour  lay  where  no  one  did  : 

Why  not  a  member  as  his  Head? 

No  quire  to  sing,  no  bells  to  ring  : 

Why,  Sirs,  thus  buried  was  my  king. 

I  grudge  the  fashion  of  this  day, 

To  fat  the  church  and  starve  the  lay. 

Tho'  nothing  now  of  me  be  seen, 

1  hope  my  name  and  bed  is  green. 

The  king  referred  to  is  clearly  Charles  I., 
whose  midnight  burial  was  of  a  simple 
character.  But  can  any  one  throw  light  on 
the  italicized  lines  ?  How  far  is  the  indict- 
ment justifiable  ?  It  is  the  more  curious  as 
it  comes  from  a  Cavalier.  H.  C.  MINCHIN. 
74,  Hillside  Road,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 

REV.  JOSEPH  BINGHAM. — Where  can  a  por- 
trait of  this  learned  divine,  and  author  of 
'  Origines  Ecclesiastics,'  be  found  ? 

MATTHEW  H.  PEACOCK. 

Wakefield  School. 

STALKARTH  FAMILY.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  enlighten  me  as  to  the  nationality, 
derivation,  and  meaning  of  the  surname 
Stalkarth?  The  family  have  been  English 
(Kentish)  for  quite  200  years,  and  have 
always  so  spelt  the  name.  M.  W.  S. 
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WESTMINSTER  CHANGES. 
(9th  S.  x.  222,  263,  335.) 

THERE  is  always  a  considerable   amount 
of  difficulty  when  chronicling  changes  in  a 
neighbourhood  as  to  what  names  of  residents 
shall  be  mentioned  and  what  left  out.    I  did 
not  mention  the  shop  or  name  of  Brook,  the 
ironmonger  at  the  corner  of  Tothill  Street 
and  New  Tothill  Street,  for  the  reason  that 
the  business  died  when  the  shop  was  shut  up 
for  pulling  down.    The  original   proprietor 
was  not  a  parish  man,  for,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,   he  took  no   part  in  the   work — 
parochial  work — going  on  around  him;  but 
perhaps,  as  the  subject  has  cropped  up,  it 
may  be  allowable  to  mention  the  following 
fact  for  future  reference.  The  business  carried 
on  was  ostensibly  that  of  an  ironmonger,  but 
it  was  as  a  general  hard  ware  dealer  that  the 
proprietor  was  best  known.    To  that  business 
he  also  added  that  of  a  dealer  in  cottons, 
tapes,  and  all  the  odd  articles  supplied  by 
hawkers,  and  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
time  this  was  the  most  extensive  trade  done. 
The    shop    was    known    by    the    hawking 
fraternity  far  and  wide,  and  even  now  the 
place    is    frequently    inquired    after.      Mr. 
Brook  (which  I  believe  was  the  correct  name) 
died,  and  for  a  time  the  widow  carried  on 
the    business.      She    afterwards    married    a 
gentleman  of  the  Hebrew  race  named  Hart, 
who  thereupon  took   up  the    management, 
but  it  is  stated   that  the  success  was  not 
so  great  as  it  had  hitherto  been.    At  that 
time  there  were  two  assistants  behind  the 
counter,  named  Treliving  and   Smith,  who, 
being  desirous  of  making  a  start  for  them- 
selves, asked  Mr.  Hart  to  go  in  with  them. 
This  he  declined  to  do,  and,  as  his  wife  had 
died,    he    gave   up,   went  abroad,   and   the 
business  passed  to  the  manager,  Mr.  Hibbert, 
the    proprietor   from    that    time    until    the 
shop    was    recently  closed    for    demolition. 
Mr.  Treliving,  who  married   Miss  Besant,  a 
daughter  of  a  cheesemonger  in  Great  Chapel 
Street,    was  joined   by  his    fellow-assistant, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  they  commenced  as  wholesale 
ironmongers  at  100  and  101,  Minories,  where 
they  are  still  trading,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
'  Post  Office  Directory.'    As  MR.  HEMS  states, 
there  was  very  little  difference  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  shop  up  to  the  last,  there  evi- 
dently being  little  or  no  attempt  to  go  with 
the  times.    '  W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 

02,  The  Ahnshouses,  Rochester  Row,  S.W. 
In   one   of    MR.    HARLAND-OXLEY'S   first 
quiverfuls  of  very  valuable  notes  upon  this 


subject  (9th  S.  i.  503)  he  merely  says  of 
St.  Ermin's  Mansions  that "  they  are  not  yet 
to  be  claimed  as  anything  but  modern," 
omitting  to  observe  that  they  stand  on  the 
site  of  St.  Ermin's  Hill,  with  its  workhouse. 
I  may  be  mistaken,  as  I  have  only  roughly 
perused  his  first  contributions,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  mentions  the  ancient  pound-house 
of  the  parish,  with  several  adjoining  build- 
ings, which  disappeared  about  the  year  1866, 
to  make  way  for  an  improvement  at  the 
approach  to  Rochester  Row  from  Grey  Coat 
Place.  Also,  little  if  any  mention  is  made 
of  Palmer's  Village,  through  which  Victoria 
Street  ploughed  its  long  furrow,  and  which 
is  described  by  the  writer  of  an  article  on 
'Westminster'  in  London  for  11  June,  1896, 
as 

'one  of  the  most  remarkable  spots  ever  found 
within  a  city.  Here,  surrounded  by  crowded 
streets  and  courts,  and  narrow,  dark  lanes,  and 
situated  right  in  the  midst  of  the  parish,  was  a 
little  rural  community  living  a  life  to  itself. 
Thirty-five  years  ago  if  writer,  in  describing  it,  said 
it  had  still  a  village  green  and  an  old-fashioned 

wayside  inn,  the  '  Prince  of  Orange.' The  village 

shop  is  replaced  by  that  conglomeration  of  business 
under  one  roof  known  as  the  Army  and  Navy 
Stores." 

J.  HOLDEN  MACMlOHAEL. 

SIR  BALDWIN  LEIGHTON,  OP  WATLES- 
BOROUGH,  co.  SALOP  (9th  S.  x.  368).— MR. 
H.  REGINALD  LEIGHTON  will  find  the  birth 
at  Sunderland  of  Major-General  Baldwyn 
Leighton's  son  recorded  in  the  'Annual 
Register'  and  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
1805.  A  sketch  with  considerable  detail  of 
the  life  of  General  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton  (as 
the  father  afterwards  became)  appears  on 
pp.  89  and  ^0  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  1829,  part  i.  This  account  will  certainly 
greatly  amplify,  and  in  one  particular  or 
perhaps  more  correct,  MR.  H.  R.  LEIGHTON'S 
notes.  It  is  there  said  that  Sir  Baldwyn 
(then  Col.  Leighton,  with  the  local  rank 
of  Brigadier-General  in  Portugal  and  the 
West  Indies  only)  returned  to  England  in 
1802,  "and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  Major-General  and  placed  on  the 
home  staff  at  Sunderland  and  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  In  January,  1807,  he  was  placed  on 
the  staff  at  Jersey."  This  period  covers  the 
year  1805,  and  the  account  thus  gives  a 
reasonable  explanation  of  how  Sir  Baldwyn's 
heir  came  to  be  born  at  Sunderland.  There 
is  a  foot-note  on  p.  90  relative  to  some  con- 
fusion in  Debrett's  latest  issue  between  the 
Leighton  and  the  Lighten  families,  but  it 
does  not  affect  Sir  Baldwyn;  and  there  are 
also  some  important  corrections  as  to  place 
and  time  of  death  on  pp.  98  and  290  of  the 
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same  volume.  The  dates  of  Sir  Baldwyn's 
promotions,  as  recorded  in  the  'Annual 
Register,'  are  as  follow :  Brigadier-General 
in  Portugal  only,  16  September,  1798 ; 
Brigadier-General  in  the  West  Indies  only, 
27  January,  1801 ;  Major-General  in  the  army, 
1  October,  1803  ;  Lieu  tenant- General  in  the 
army,  24  October,  1809  ;  full  General  in 
the  army,  12  August,  1819;  and  Governor  of 
Carrickfergus,  February,  1817.  The  account 
of  Sir  Baldwyn's  life  is  incorrectly  indexed 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1829,  and 
can  only  be  found  by  good  fortune  of  the 
searcher  or  by  reference  from  the  corrections 
aforesaid.  Moreover,  it  appears  a  month 
late,  and  is  thus  thrown  into  another  year 
than  that  in  which  the  death  occurred.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  these 
accidental  circumstances  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  omission  of  the  name  from  the 
'Dictionary  of  National  Biography.'  The 
names  of  many  army  officers  with  careers  far 
less  distinguished  and  interesting  than  that 
of  Sir  Baldwyn  appear  in  the  pages  of  that 
great  work.  A.  H.  FEWTRELL. 

Bury. 

For  notices  of  the  Leighton  family  of 
Plash,  co.  Salop,  a  younger  branch  of  the 
Leightons  of  Watlesborough,  see  7fch  S.  v.  107, 
373,  495.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

STAMP  COLLECTING  AND  ITS  LITERATURE 
FORTY  YEARS  AGO  (9th  S.  i.  115  ;  v.  404,  501  ; 
ix.  438  ;  x.  81,  172,  239,  333,  432).— The  "boy 
named  Fisher  Unwin,"  referred  to  by  MR. 
CURWEN,  is  now  the  well-known  publisher  of 
Paternoster  Buildings.  In  making  his  collec- 
tion he  was  assisted  by  his  late  brother 
Buxton  Unwin,  who,  being  in  the  house  of  a 
foreign  merchant  having  large  connexions 
•with  Europe  and  the  East,  had  special 
facilities  for  collecting.  He,  with  another 
colleague,  conceived  the  idea  of  buying  new 
stamps  on  the  Continent,  boldly  addressing 
the  postmasters.  Added  to  this,  after  the 
general  post  at  six  o'clock  the  young  City 
clerks  met  in  their  hundreds,  almost  in 
their  thousands,  in  Lombard  Street  and 
the  neighbouring  lanes,  buying  and  selling 
stamps.  Mr.  Unwin  tells  me  that  his  collec- 
tion was  very  good  for  the  time.  He  and  his 
brother  sold  it  for  a  fair  sum,  although  now 
it  would  be  worth  a  thousandfold  what  they 
obtained  for  it.  F. 

'SERGEANT  BELL  AND  HIS  RAREE-SHOW' 
(9th  T-  x.  126,  195).  —  This  is  occasionally 
cataeaV^od  as  a  Dickens  item,  and  so  appears 
in  bvioksellers'  lists  I  have  of  1900.  The 
work  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald 


in  '  Bozland,'  published  1895,  where  it 
appears  that  negotiations  took  place  between 
Dickens  and  Thomas  Tegg,  the  publisher, 
and  terms  were  agreed,  but  the  matter 
fell  through.  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  conclusion  is 
that  Dickens  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
book,  and  he  remarks  that  it  is  strange  the 
work  should  be  so  often  attributed  to  that 
author.  W.  B.  H. 

'THE  PAGEANT'  (9th  S.  x.  249,  355).— Fol- 
lowing up  CANON  BENHAM'S  hint,  I  have 
ascertained  that  the  action  for  libel  brought 
against  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Paget  in  respect  of 
certain  statements  made  by  him  in  'The 
Pageant'  was  tried  on  15  June,  1844,  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Lord  Den  man  being 
the  presiding  judge.  The  plaintiff  was  Mr. 
Henry  George  Smith,  who  brought  the 
action  on  behalf  of  his  wife,  the  proprietress 
of  a  millinery  establishment  in  Hanover 
Square.  The  defendant  does  not  seem  to 
have  acted  very  straightforwardly,  as  he 
denied  that  he  meant  to  indicate  the  plaintiff 

when  he  used  the  words  "Mrs.  S of 

H S ,"  and  at  the  same  time  declined 

to  give  the  name  of  the  person  whom  he  had 
in  his  mind.  The  jury  awarded  100^.  damages, 
and  Mr.  Paget  undertook  to  make  a  public 
apology.  The  case  was  reported  at  some 
length  in  the  Times  of  17  June,  in  the  English 
Churchman  of  20  June,  p.  387,  and  probably 
in  many  other  papers  of  the  day,  as  it  seems 
to  have  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest.  One 
of  the  reports  states  that  "  the  Court  was 
crowded  with  smartly  dressed  females, 
amongst  whom  were  several  fashionable 
milliners  and  their  assistants."  The  book  is 
not  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  a  defect 
which  will  have  been  supplied  by  the  time 
this  note  appears.  R.  B.  P. 

In  Allibone's  'Dictionary,'  vol.  ii.,  is  a 
long  list  of  the  works  of  this  voluminous 
writer,  two-and-twenty  in  number,  in  which 
'The  Pageant'  is  included.  Many  of  his 
books  were  very  popular.  The  Rev.  Francis 
E.  Paget,  their  author,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  General  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Paget,  a 
distinguished  Peninsular  hero,  and  was  born 
in  1806.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
and  Christ  Church,  and  was  for  many 
years  rector  of  Elford,  near  Tarn  worth.  His 
youngest  brother,  also  deceased,  was  an  old 
Oxford  friend  of  mine,  and  vicar  of  Hoxne  in 
Suffolk.  The  name  Paget  may  be  found  easily 
in  '  Pageant.'  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

"  To  EAT  CHERRIES  WITH  PRINCES  "  (9th  S.  X. 

428).— The  proverbial  German  expression  "Mit 
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grossen  Herren  ist  nicht  gut  Kirschen  essen  " 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  alludes  to  an  historical  popular  song,  by 
which  the  Swiss  confederate  peasants  were 
warned,  after  having  gained  a  victory, 
together  with  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Milan, 
over  Louis  XII.,  King  of  the  French,  in  1518, 
not  to  boast  of  their  success,  and  not  to  side 
henceforth  with  the  princes  : — 

Wer  mit  Herren  Kirsen  essen  wil, 
Der  wird  dick  geworfen  mit  dem  Stil, 
Den  Spott  den  muss  er  haben. 

See  Grimm's  'Deutsches  Worterbuch,'  v  845 

H.  K. 

ROUBILIAC'S  BUST  OP  POPE  (9th  S.  x.  408).— 
The  bust  of  Pope  by  Roubiliac  was  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Watson  Taylor  in  1833. 

CHAKLES  GREEN. 
18,  Shrewsbury  Road,  Sheffield. 

"KIT-CAT"  PORTRAITS  (9th  S.  x.  188,  231, 
316,  435).  —  Referring  to  MR.  J.  T.  PAGE'S 
query  respecting  these,  I  beg  to  say  they  are 
at  present  in  the  possession  of  W.  R.  Baker, 
Esq.,  of  Bayfordbury,  Herts,  in  his  dining- 
room,  where  I  saw  them  two  or  three  years 
ago.  C.  T.  BAKER. 

"NOT  HALF"  (9th  S.  x.  385).— MR.  F. 
ADAMS  suggests  that  this  "ill  phrase"  may 
have  come  to  us  from  the  music-halls.  I 
doubt  this  ;  but,  anyway,  it  is  known  and 
familiar  in  that  quarter,  as  witness  a  "ditty 
highly  penn'd,"  yclept  "He  called  me  his 
own  Grace  Darling,  sung  with  much  ac- 
ceptance at  the  Tivoli  three  years  ago  by 
Miss  Vesta  Victoria.  I  venture  to  quote  one 
stanza,  as  MR.  ADAMS  might  like  to  see  the 
context.  Also  it  is  well  that  posterity, 
poring  on  the  pages  of  'N.  &  Q.,'  shall  be 
enabled  thence  to  gather  what  sort  of 
"comic"  stuff  it  was  at  which  their  forebears 
were  wont  to  heave  their  diaphragms  : — 
He  calls  me  his  own  Grace  Darling, 

He  says  that  I  'm  his  pet — 
I  've  filled  each  plaice  within  his  sole; 

That  ain't  no  cod,  you  bet ! 
When  he  arst  me  if  I  loved  him, 

I  said,  "  What  O  !  not  'arf; 
Why,  I  likes  you  just  for  your  whiskers, 
'Cos  they  tickles  me  and  makes  me  larf." 

THOMAS  HUTCHINSON. 


'  AYLWIN'  (9th  S.  ix.  369,  450 ;  x.  16,  89, 150). 
—It  was  recently  announced  in  the  Literary 
World  (24  October)  that  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  in 
the  preface  to  the  new  illustrated  edition  of 
'  Aylwin '  deals  "  with  certain  points  raised 
recently  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  concerning  *the  inner 
meaning  of  the  book  and  some  topographical 
matters  relating  to  the  Snowdon  district." 
It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Watts- 


Dunton  will  also  publish  the  gist  of  this 
preface  in  the  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

OXFORD  AT  THE  ACCESSION  OF  GEORGE  I. 
(9th  S.  x.  225,  313).— On  noticing  the  different 
dates  given  for  the  landing  of  this  monarch 
and  his  subsequent  coronation,  I  turned 
to  'Mr.  Salmon's  Chronological  Historian,' 
second  edition,  London,  1733,  which  ends 
with  that  king's  reign,  and  contains  a  very 
full  account  of  it,  with  year,  month,  and 
every  important  day  printed  in  the  margin 
From  this  useful  work  I  quote  as  follows  :— 

"  King  George  and  the  Prince  embarked  for 
England,  and  arrived  at  Greenwich  on  the  18th  in 
the  evening  [Sept.,  1714],  and  was  received  by  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  Captain  of  the  Life-' 
Guard  then  in  waiting,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Harcourt,  at  the  Head  of  the  Lords  of  the  Regency." 

"Octpb.  20,  1714.  King  George  was  crowned  at 
Westminster  with  the  usual  Solemnity ;  but  just  as 
the  Procession  was  going  by  several  People  were 
killed  and  hurt  by  the  fall  of  Scaffolds  in  the  Palace- 
Yard."  f 

_  Now  "  Mr.  Salmon,"  as  he  is  styled  on  the 
title-page,  has  placed  in  the  margin,  where  the 
first  quotation  begins,  the  letters  "O.S.," 
which  show  that  the  dates  are  according  to 
the  old  manner  of  reckoning.  If  eleven  days 
be  added  we  shall  have  them  according  to 
"  the  new  style  first  introduced  in  1752,  when 
the  English  going  to  bed  on  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember did  not  get  up  to  breakfast  again  till 
the  14th,"  as  I  learn  from  Mr.  Charles  Nisbet's 
'  People's  Select  Cyclopaedia,'  p.  205.  In  this 
way  is  the  problem  solved,  thanks  to  the 
'  Chronological  Historian.' 

JOHN  T.  CURRY. 

May  not  the  solution  of  the  date  difficulty 
in  regard  to  the  coronation  of  King  George  I. 
be  simply  that  both  dates — viz  ,  20  October, 
1714,  and  31  October,  1714— are  correct,  one 
being  old  style  and  the  other  new  1  And  the 
same  explanation  holds  good  in  respect  to 
the  landing  of  that  monarch  at  Greenwich, 
viz.,  18  September  old  style  and  29  September 
new.  C.  H. 


"BIRMINGHAM'S  DRESS"  (9th  S.  x.  409).— 
The  first  sentence  in  the  extract  from  the 
Times  of  1802  should  probably  read,  "The 
French  Consul  is  said  to  have  taken  his  aim 
at  the  character  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne, 
just  as  our  English  doubles  and  Birminghams 
dress  after  his  Royal  Highness  or  his  Grace  " 
— dress  being  here  a  verb,  and  not  a  noun.  I 
have  consulted  Grose  and  Pierce  Egan,  but 
though  double  with  a  different  meaning  is 
found,  the  meaning  of  "dandy"  for  that 
word  and  for  Birmingham  is  not  given, 
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though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  that 
is  the  sense  intended.  The  reference  to 
Charlemagne  at  the  beginning  of  the  para- 
graph can  leave  no  doubt  that,  as  the  Editor 
suggests,  Paladius  is  a  misprint  for  "  Pala- 
dins." '  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

This  heading  appears  to  indicate  a  mis 
conception.  The  sense  of  the  passage  quoted 
demands  the  elision  of  the  apostrophe,  and 
the  apprehension  of  "dress  "  as  a  verb.  The 
extract  then  reads,  "just  as  our  English 
doubles  and  Birminghams  dress  after  his 
Royal  Highness  or  his  Grace."  As  to  the 
interpretation,  that  partly  depends  on 
whether  "  His  Royal  Highness  "  was  merely 
used  generically,  or  whether  it  had  a  specific 
application  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Assuming 
the  latter  to  have  been  the  case,  then  the 
remaining  title  must  have  referred  to  some 
well-known  duke  whom  Birminghams  dressed 
after  (?  his  Grace  of  Bedford,  one  of  the 
moribund  "Bloomsbury  gang").  This  indi- 
cates, when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
political  import  of  the  context,  that  '*  Bir- 
mingham "  was  merely  the  resuscitated  nick- 
name of  a  Whig,  originating  in  1680  over  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  when  counterfeit  Brummagem 
groats  were  common.  Says  Macaulay : — 

"  In  that  year  our  tongue  was  enriched  with  two 
words,  Mob  and  Sham,  remarkable  memorials  of  a 
season  of  tumult  and  imposture.  Opponents  of  the 
court  were  called  Birminghams,  Petitioners,  and 
Exclusionists.  Those  who  took  the  King's  side 
were  Anti-birminghams,  Abhorrers,  and  Tantivies." 
-'  Hist.'  (1858),  i.  266. 

The  Tories  ridiculed  the  title  of  "  true  Pro- 
testants," with  which  the  Whigs  had  endowed 
themselves,  by  stigmatizing  their  opponents 
as  "Brummagem  Protestants."  There  was 
probably  an  intentional  amphibology  in 
associating  this  nickname  with  his  Royal 
Highness  (whose  Whig  proclivities  were  well 
known),  and  in  using  the  term  "  double  "  in 
connexion  with  so  notorious  an  equivocator. 

J.  DORMER. 

[The  heading  was  printed  as  the  words  appeared 
in  the  quotation.  The  suggestion  in  the  Editorial 
note  that  "  Birmingham  "—dandy  was  the  same  as 
that  offered  above.] 

"WHAT  HAS  POSTERITY  DONE  FOR  us?" 
(9th  S.  x.  309,  415.)— This  utterance  occurred, 
as  MR.  ADAMS  surmises,  in  the  time  of 
Grattan's  Parliament.  Amongst  the  strange 
characters  of  those  days  in  Dublin  not  the 
least  singular  was  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  Bart. 
As  an  officer  of  the  British  army  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  American  War. 
Retiring  from  the  service,  he  obtained  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  and  was,  according  to 
Mr.  Froude,  the  buffoon  of  the  Conservative 


party  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  continually  perpetrating  "bulls,"  which 
the  great  Irish  orator  J.  P.  Curran,  who 
disliked  him  very  much,  believed  were  the 
result  of  preparation.  However,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  on  one  occasion,  when  oppos- 
ing a  grant  for  some  public  works,  Sir  Boyle 
Roche  remarked,  "What,  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
we  are  to  beggar  ourselves  for  the  fear  of 
vexing  posterity !  Now,  I  would  ask  the 
honourable  gentleman,  and  this  still  more 
honourable  House,  why  we  should  put  our- 
selves out  of  the  way  to  do  anything  for 
posterity,  for  what  has  posterity  done  for  us  ?  " 
When  the  roar  of  laughter  which  followed 
had  subsided,  Sir  Boyle  entered  upon  a  lucid 
explanation.  "  I  apprehend,"  he  replied, 
"gentlemen  have  entirely  mistaken  my 
words.  I  assure  the  House  that  by  posterity 
I  do  not  mean  my  ancestors,  but  tnose  who 
are  to  come  immediately  after  them."  It 
need  hardly  be  added  that  Sir  Boyle  Roche 
voted  for  the  Union,  and  was  in  conse- 

Sjence    granted  a  pension    and  a  post  in 
ublin  Castle.    He  was  a  fine,  bluff,  and 
soldier-like  old  gentleman.     He  passed  away 
on  5  June,  1807.         HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 
119,  Elms  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. 

I  have  verified  the  reference  to  the 
letter  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  find  the 
date  given  (1  January,  1742)  correct.  Sir 
Boyle  Roche,  as  a  correspondent  points  out, 
is  usually  credited  with  the  authorship  of 
the  saying,  but  he  did  not  see  the  light 
until  1743.  Trumbull  is,  of  course,  out  of  it. 
EDWARD  LATHAM. 

61,  Friends'  Road,  East  Croydon. 

AUTHOR  OF  BOOK  (9th  S.  x.  347).— The  Rev. 
John  Moore  Capes,  who  was  educated  at 
Westminster  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  was 
the  author  of  '  Reasons  for  returning  to  the 
Church  of  England'  (1871),  'To  Rome  and 
Back  '  (1873),  and  other  books.  After  taking 
Anglican  orders  he  became  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Church  ;  he  subsequently  returned 
to  the  Anglican  Communion,  but  became 
reconciled  to  the  Roman  Church  before  his 
death.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

I  have  always  understood,  and  never  heard 
it  denied,  that  the  late  J.  M.  Capes  wrote 
the  book  referred  to.  It  may  be  noted  that 
Mr.  Capes  returned  to,  and  died  in,  the 
Roman  Communion.  GEORGE  ANGUS. 

St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

ST.  NICOLAS  (9th  S.  x.  368).— In  annotating 
"  St.  Nicholas  be  thy  speed  "  ('  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,'  Act  III.  sc.  i.)  Charles 
Knight  says  the  story  of  the  deliverance  of 
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the  three  murdered  children  "  is  told  in  the 
Life  of  St.  Nicholas  composed  in  French 
verse  by  Master  Wace,  chaplain  to  Henry  II., 
and  which  remains  in  manuscript."  I  have 
no  clue  to  the  "Italian  author." 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

Husenbeth  in  his  'Emblems  of  Saints' 
quotes  'Heures  d'Anne  de  Bretagne'  and 
'Tabl.  de  la  Croix'as  creditable  authorities 
for  the  tradition  concerning  St.  Nicholas.  He 
also  records  that  in  a  chapel  on  the  south  side 
of  the  choir  at  Chartres  Cathedral,  St.  Nicholas 
is  represented  apparently  commanding  three 
children  to  come  out  of  a  chest ;  whilst  in 
the  '  Attrib.  der  Heil.'  a  triplet  of  youngsters 
are  shown  kneeling  before  him.  For  some 
account  of  the  more  generally  accepted  story 
of  the  compassionate  Nicholas  (afterwards 
the  fourth-century  Bishop  of  Myra)  saving 
his  impoverished  neighbour's  three  fair  daugh- 
ters from  a  life  of  shame,  see  O  wen's 'Sanc- 
torale  Catholicum' (p.  472).  Di'.  Owen  does 
not,  however,  mention  the  pickled  lads.  In 
a  fifteenth-century  illustrated  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  St.  Nicholas  may  be  seen 
in  episcopal  robes,  a  crozier  in  his  left  hand, 
and  the  right  lifted  in  the  act  of  benediction  ; 
whilst  by  his  side  is  a  small  tub  in  which  are 
three  naked  youngsters,  saying  their  prayers. 
St.  Nicholas  was  always  a  popular  saint, 
especially  in  seaports.  There  are  372  ancient 
churches  dedicated  to  his  sole  honour,  and 
eight  more  to  him  in  conjunction  with  others. 

HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

WILLIAM  HEWITT,  SURGEON  AND  AUTHOR 
(9th  S.  x  328).— The  l  London  and  Provincial 
Medical  Directory,'  1865,  gives  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"Hewitt,  William,  North  Walsham,  Norfolk— 
L.S.A.  1827  (Guy's).  Author  of  'An  Essay  on  the 
Encroachments  of  the  German  Ocean,  with  a  Design 
to  arrest  its  Further  Depredations ' ;  '  Observations 
on  Coroners ' ;  '  Code  of  Laws  for  the  Permanent 
Endowment  of  Friendly  Socs.,'  I860,"  &c. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  North  Walsham 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institute,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  above  directory,  1877,  died  on 
October  9th,  1876,  aged  seventy  years.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  a  William 
Hewitt,  L.S.A.  1827,  Epping,  is  mentioned  in 
the  '  Medical  Directory '  for  1845. 

CUTHBERT  E.  A.  CLAYTON. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

A  book  entitled  '  An  Essay  on  the  Encroach 
ments  of  the  German  Ocean  along  the  Nor 
folk  Coast,  with  a  Design  to  arrest  its  Further 
Depredations,'  by  William  Hewitt,  surgeon 
wasprinted  by  Matchet,  Stevenson  &  Matchet 


Norwich,  1844 ;  sold  also  by  Edwards  & 
lughes,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London.  The  book 
;ontains  about  a  hundred  pages  and  has  two 
llustrations.  HASTINGS  SHADDICK. 

The  Athenseum,  Barnstaple. 

The  book  referred  to  was  printed  at  Nor- 
wich in  1844,  and  was  entitled  : — 

"  An  Essay  on  the  Encroachments  of  the  German 
3cean  along  the  Norfolk  Coast,  with  a  Design  to 
arrest  its  Further  Depredations.  Dedicated  to  the 
flight  Honourable  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty.  By  W.  Hewitt,  Surgeon." 

GEO.  W.  G.  BARNARD. 

Norwich. 

"  I  'LL  TRY  AND  FIND  A  LINK  TO  BIND "  (9th 

S.  x.  327). — The  name  of  the  song  is  "  Oh,  had 
[  but  Aladdin's  lamp,"  words  by  Charles 
Swain,  music  by  W.  H.  Montgomery.  It  can 
3e  obtained  through  H.  J.  Reeks,  54,  Pater- 
noster Row,  E.G.,  although  he  is  not  the 
original  publisher.  Here  are  the  words  : — 

Oh,  had  I  but  Aladdin's  lamp, 

Tho'  only  for  a  dfty, 

I  'd  try  to  find  a  link  to  bind 

The  joys  that  pass  away  ; 

I  'd  try  to  bring  an  angel's  wing 

Upon  the  earth  again, 

And  build  true  worth  a  throne  on  earth, 

A  throne  beloved  by  men  ! 

It  should  be  May  and  always  May, 

I  'd  wreathe  the  world  with  flow'rs  ; 

I'd  robe  the  barren  wilderness, 

And  bring  life  happy  hours  ! 
Oh,  had  I  but,  &c. 

I  'd  soothe  the  lorn  and  desolate, 

Increase  the  widow's  store, 

And  industry  should  wear  a  smile 

It  never  wore  before : 

Where'er  there  dwelt  unhappiness 

I'd  speed  my  magic  way, 

And  none  should  be  in  poverty, 

Nor  fear  the  coming  day. 
It  should  be  May,  &c. 

There  is  also  a  song  called  '  The  Wishing 
Cap,'  somewhat  similar  in  sentiment. 

EDWARD  LATHAM. 
61,  Friends'  Road,  East  Croydon. 

ARMS  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  (9fch  S.  ix.  28, 
113, 195 ;  x.  194,  256, 290).— MERV ARID  would— 
he  will  perhaps  allow  the  remark— make  his 
statement  (probably  a  perfectly  accurate  one) 
of  more  service  to  his  fellow -readers  if  he 
either  gave  his  authorities  or  signed  his 
name.  How  am  I  to  know  whether  he  is  not 
Garter  King  of  Arms,  or  whether  the  ex- 
cathedratical  pronouncement  is  merely  the 
"  private  judgment "  of  John  Doe  or  Richard 
Roe,  or  perhaps  even  of  the  ingenious  X 
or  his  avatar  (as  is  generally  reputed),  Mr. 
Fox-Davies  ?  It  might  even  be  Mr.  J.  Horace 
Round  whom  I  am  thus  irreverently  calhng 
to  order  !  **•  v- 
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CROOKED  USAGE,  CHELSEA  (9th  S.  x.  147, 
253,  417). — The  explanation  of  this  name 
which  is  given  in  the  London  County  Council 
Staff  Gazette  is  virtually  identical  with  that 
which  I  quoted  from  the  Academy  at  the 
first  reference.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the 
authority  for  the  statement  that  strips  of 
unturned  grass  which  separate  allotments 
were  known  as  "usages,"  and  if  there  are 
any  other  instances  of  the  employment  of 
this  term,  either  in  London  or  in  other  parts 
of  England.  I  have  looked  up  likely  sources 
of  information,  but  have  failed  to  find  a 
satisfactory  reply.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

DYNGHAM  AND  OCKHAM  PRIORIES  (9th  S.  x. 
309). — For  Wickham,  Wycham,  or  Wykeham 
Priory,  situated  near  Scarborough,  see 
Burton's  '  Monasticon  Eboracense,'  pp.  255  to 
257  ;  also  vol.  xvii.  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeo- 
logical Society's  Record  Series  ('  Monastic 
Notes '),  p.  228.  Further  particulars  about 
the  documents  alluded  to  by  MR.  WHIT- 
WELL  would  be  interesting  to  Yorkshire  anti- 
quaries, as  the  list  of  prioresses  of  this  and 
other  similar  monastic  establishments  is  far 
from  complete.  CHARLES  A.  FEDERER. 

Bradford. 

DOROTHEA  RUTTER  (9th  S.  x.  109).— At  the 
conclusion  of  much  genealogical  information 
concerning  the  family  of  Le  Roter,  or  Rutter, 
of  Kingsley,  co.  Chester,  contributed  by 
T.  Helsby,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  to  the 
Reliquary  for  January,  1872,  is  the  following 
excerpt : — 

"  And  last,  but  not  least,  we  conclude  with  a  lady 
of  the  Gloucester  branch,  distinguished  in  her  day 
as  the  angel  of  her  parish,  and  whose  portrait 
attached  to  her  funeral  sermon,  in  1661,  gives  us  some 
little  idea  how,  if  the  most  classical  features 
command  admiration,  there  is  still  a  higher  and 
more  commanding  beauty  that  goes  straight  to  the 
heart — that  expression  that  lies  in  the  face  of  some, 
in  the  eyes  of  others,  and  that  induced  the  writing 
of  the  couplet  beneath  the  engraving  referred  to  :— 
Life  more  abundant  in  her  looks  you  see : 
Picture  her  Soule,  a  Heav'nly  Saint  is  Shee  ! 
about  which  there  can  be  little  doubt. 

The  portrait  of  1661  is  engraved  with  four  shields 
in  its  corners,  one  with  the  arms  of  Rutter  quartering, 
instead  of  impaling,  Hales,  she  being  the  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Hales,  of  Hales,  co.  Kent,  and  Hales  Place, 
in  Coventry,  Knt.,  afterwards  Bart.,  1660  (see aped. 
Dr.  Howard's  Miscett.  Geneal.  Monthly,  No.  6). 
The  other  shields  are  inscribed,  '  Dominse  Dorothea 
Rutter,  Martij  21mo  Vera  Effigies  166J,  Anno 
^Etatis  suse  ult.  et  31mo.'  She  was  the  wife  of 
Michael  Rutter,  of  Burton-on-the-Hill,  co.  Glou- 
cester, Esq.,  and  was  greatly  lamented  on  her 
decease  by  the  multitude  she  had  succoured  during 
her  too  brief  existence:  her  funeral  sermon  was 
published,  and  the  singular  honour  done  her  of  its 
republication,  with  a  fresh  engraving,  some  160 
years  af tei  wards,  that  is  in  1820,  the  portrait  then 


being  '  by  T.  Berry,  from  a  rare  print  in  the 
possession  of  E.  W.  Martin,  Esq.,  published  by 
T.  &  H.  Rodd,  17,  Little  Newport  Street,  Leicester 
Square.' " 

A  foot-note  to  the  above  states  that 
"  Mr.  Rutter,  of  London,  has  an  original  copy  of  the 
first  engraving,  and   we  are  indebted  to  Edward 
Morton,  Esq.,  of   Old   Malton,   for    another  copy 
published  in  1820,  and  now  very  rare." 

I  possess  a  proof  copy  of  the  engraving 
drawn  by  a  local  man,  the  late  Robert 
Langton,  of  Manchester,  but  for  what  pur- 
pose I  cannot  at  present  discover. 

RICHARD  LAWSON. 
Urmston. 

"  MAY  LINE  A  BOX  "  (8th  S.  v.  286,  394  ;  vi. 
178). —  Cf.  Byron,  'Don  Juan,'  canto  xiv. 
stanza  14  :— 

And,   though  these  lines    should   only  line  port- 
manteaus, 
Trade  will  be  all  the  better  for  these  cantos. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 
9,  Tavistock  Place,  W.C. 

"YEOMAN"  (9th  S.  x.  204,  354)  —I  leave  to 
students  learned  in  historical  antiquities  the 
task  of  discussing,  and,  if  possible,  of  throwing 
light  on,  the  difficult  question  of  the  early 
history  of  the  term  "  yeoman  "  and  its  relation 
with  the  Danish  "young  man."  I  find  that 
there  are  antiquaries  who  hold  that  the 
"  young  men "  of  Cnut's  laws  is  a  term 
synonymous  with  the  "  yomen  "  of  the  statute 
book  (37  Edward  III.  c.  9).  Whether  this  be 
the  fact  or  not,  I  would  remind  Q.  V.  that  the 
question  of  the  etymological  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  words  must  be  discussed 
independently,  and  settled  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  susceptibilities  of  "Anglicists."  Well, 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  English 
philology  and  phonetic  analogies,  the  ety- 
mological identification  of  the  Danish  term 
with  the  Edwardian  one  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  somewhat  risky  operation.  I  cannot  re- 
member another  instance  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  nasal  guttural  under  similar  circum- 
stances. The  history  of  the  word  "  yeoman  " 
is  still  very  obscure  on  its  formal  side. 

COMESTOR   OXONIENSIS. 

CROMWELL'S  DAUGHTERS  (9th  S.  x.  289, 
392). — Portraits  of  Cromwell's  four  daughters 
were  given  in  the  serial  issue  of  Mr.  John 
Morley's  'Oliver  Cromwell 'in  the  Century 
Magazine.  They  appeared  as  follows  : — 

Bridget  Cromwell  (Mrs.  Ireton,  and  later 
Mrs.  Fleet  wood),  miniature  by  Crosse  at 
Windsor.  By  special  permission  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen.  —  C  M.,  March,  1900, 
p.  745. 

Mary  Cromwell  (Lady  Fauconberg).    From 
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the  original  portrait  by  Cornelius  Janssen 
at  Chequers  Court.  By  permission  of  Mrs. 
Frankland  -  Russell  -  Astley.—  C.M .,  October, 
1900,  p.  874. 

Elizabeth  Cromwell  (Mrs.  Claypole).  From 
a  miniature  by  Crosse  at  Windsor.  By 
special  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
—C.M.,  October,  1900,  p.  875. 

Frances  Cromwell  (Mrs:  Rich,  afterward 
Lady  Russell).  From  the  original  portrait 
by  John  Riley  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev. 
T.  Cromwell  Bush.—  C.M.,  October,  1900, 
p.  876. 

Tabulated  particulars  concerning  Oliver's 
children  may  be  seen  on  p.  60,  vol.  i.  of 
Carlyle's  '  Cromwell.'  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

"EMBARRAS  DES  RICHESSES"  (9th  S.  x. 
367). —  I  have  referred  to  L.  J.  C.  Soulas 
d'Allainval's  play  of  'L'Embarras  des 
Richesses,'  and  find  that  Arlequin,  a 
gardener,  is  one  of  the  characters  repre- 
sented, but  (looking  through  it  rather 
hastily)  do  not  find  that  he  uses  the  ex- 
pression himself,  so  that  Scott  seems  scarcely 
correct  in  saying  "  What  Harlequin  calls," 
&c.,  unless  some  other  Arlequin  in  another 
play  uses  the  phrase.  The  play  was  first 
acted  9  July,  1725,  and  an  English  translation, 
called  '  The  Plague  of  Riches,'  was  published 
in  London  in  1735.  EDWARD  LATHAM. 

61,  Friends'  Road,  East  Croydon. 

[The  translation  is  by  Ozell,  and  was  printed 
with  French  and  English  on  opposite  sides,  and 
was  acted  in  French  at  the  Haymarket,  "  by  autho- 
rity," in  October,  1738,  by  a  French  company,  when 
it  bred  a  riot.] 

CHARLES  II,  IN  WEST  DORSET  (9th  S.  x. 
141,  236,  293).— I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
MR.  MACRAY  for  calling  my  attention  to  the 
mistake  I  made  in  saying  that  Capt.  Elles- 
dpn's  narrative  of  the  king's  escape  was 
given  in  the  eighteenth  book  of  Clarendon's 
'  History  of  the  Rebellion,'  instead  of  in  the 
Clarendon  State  Papers. 

The  oversight  is  all  the  more  inexcusable 
because  in  my  pamphlet  published  in  1887, 
and  referred  to  in  my  contribution  at  the 
first  reference,  in  citing  my  authorities  for 
the  paper,  I  say  :  "  In  addition  there  are  the 
extracts  from  Lord  Clarendon's  'History  of 
the  Rebellion,'  and  Capt.  Ellesdon's  memoir 
to  be  found  in  the  folio  edition  of  the- Cla- 


rendon Papers." 
Antigua,  W.I. 


J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 


SATHALIA  (9th  S.  viii.  423 ;  ix.  250 ;  x.  256, 
336).— Though  I  made  a  note  that  the  stories 
of  Sir  Lybius  and  Sire  Libeux  were  the  same, 
I  have  some  doubt  now  on  the  subject.  The 


only  reference  to  Sire  Libeux  that  I  find 
by  no  means  confirms  what  I  said  as  to  their 
identity.  I  have,  however,  correctly  related 
the  story  of  Sir  Lybius.  I  have  no  oppor- 
tunity at  present  of  reading  any  of  the 
legends  which  I  mentioned.  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  whether  the  story  of  Sire 
Libeux  is  about  a  dragon  which  was  changed 
to  a  woman. 

Gibbon  and  Prof.  Skeat  believe  that  Stam- 
boul  represents  es  TO.V  TrdAiv.  It  is  rash  to 
go  against  them  ;  but  I  have  thought  that 
Stamboul  might  be  a  corruption  of  Con- 
stantinopolis.  Knock  off  the  first  syllable, 
and  the  two  words  are  similar.  As  for  the 
/  in  Istambol,  I  myself  have  observed  that 
natives  of  India — Mussulmans  and  others— 
not  unfrequently  preface  a  word  with  an  un- 
necessary vowel.  E.  YARDLEY. 

DR.  BREWER'S  MONUMENT  (9th  S.  x.  285). 
-  His  memorial  (quoted)  says,  "  Died 
March  8th,  1897."  Jfa  the  preface  to  the  1898 
edition  of  '  The  Reader's  Handbook,'  &c.,  his 
daughter  says,  "My  father  died  on  March  6." 
There  may  be  a  printer's  error  in  one  of  the 
two  places.  MICHAEL  FERRAR. 

"  LEE   OERS    FOR  MEDDLERS,   AND  CRUTCHES 

FOR  WILD  DUCKS  "  (9th  S.  x.  307).  —  Almost 
every  county  has  its  variation  probably  of 
this  phrase.  The  most  common  form  in  which 
it  survives,  however,  is  "  Layers  for  meddlers," 
and  it  is  generally,  though  not  exclusively 
so,  addressed  to  over-inquisitive  children. 
"  Layer-overs,"  "  lare-overs  "  —  in  Sheffield 
" lay ors-  over,"  in  Derbyshire  "lee -ores" 
or  "lee-oers,"  in  Norfolk  "  lar-o-for-med- 
dlers,"  and  in  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire, 
Worcestershire,  and  Gloucestershire  "  lay-o's  " 
—refer  to  the  "  laying  on  "  of  a  stick,  a  dose 
of  "hazel  oil"  or  "oil  of  holly"  (^"larrup- 
ing," as  another  common  provincialism  has 
it),  in  chastising  a  child  for  undue  curiosity, 
with  a  view  to  impress  the  young  mind  with 
the  truth  of  the  proverb  that  "  Of  little 
meddling  comes  great  ease."  "  Lare-overs," 
says  Forby  in  his  '  Vocabulary,'  is  a  gentle 
term  in  East  Anglia  for  some  instrument  of 
chastisement.  As  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
saying,  it  would  be  impossible  to  light  upon 
a  more  futile  task  than  the  provision  of 
crutches  for  wild  ducks.  It  would  be  equally 
silly  and  futile  to  attempt  the  k'  shoeing  of  a 
goose."  "  He  that  will  meddle  with  all  things 
may  go  shoe  the  goslings."  One  of  the  most 
curious  carvings  in  the  church  formerly 
belonging  to  the  monastery  of  St.  John  at 
Beverley,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
represents  a  blacksmith  in  the  absurd  act  of 
hammering  a  shoe  on  a  goose's  foot.  As  to 
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the  origin  of  the  phrase,  it  was  probably  in 
this  way.  It  was  the  custom  formerly  to 
send  a  simple  child,  a  green  hand  in  a  work- 
shop, or  a  new  hand  on  a  farm,  &c.,  on  some 
absurd  errand,  conveying  a  request,  for  in- 
stance, "  to  fetch  the  rick-mould,"  when  the 
victim  was  sent  back  with  a  useless  heavy 
load  of  stones,  with  the  possibility  of  ricking 
his  neck  for  his  trouble.  Broad-based  stones, 
supporting  a  wooden  frame  and  called  a  rick- 
staddle,  are  used  for  the  foundation  of  a  rick. 
To  send  one  for  a  "  following-up  tool "  re- 
sulted in  the  guileless  messenger  receiving 
an  unexpected  drubbing,  the  attempt  to 
escape  from  which  entailed  a  "following-up" 
with  a  stick.  A  fool's  errand  of  a  request  for 
"hazel-oil,"  "oil  of  baston,"  "oil  of  whip," 
or  "  oil  of  holly,"  of  course,  terminated  with  a 
beating  from  a  hazel-stick,  &c.  In  Berkshire 
a  child  is  sent  to  its  mother  to  tell  her  "  to 
tie  ugly  up  "  (Lowsley's '  Berkshire  Words  and 
Phrases').  So  that  it  seems  as  if  "layers- 
over  for  meddlers"  was  also  suggested  by 
such  hoaxes,  the  phrase  being  intended  to 
allay  suspicion  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
errand  by  conveying  the  impression  that  a 
covering  was  needed  to  protect  the  medlars. 

J.   HOLDEN   MACMlCHAEL. 

I  well  recollect  an  expression,  "  Leos  for 
meddlers  and  shim-shams  for  fiddlers,"  used 
in  a  Leicestershire  village  in  the  very  early 
fifties  by  worthy  elderly  ladies  when  pestered 
by  irrelevant  questions  of  childhood.  I  give 
it  as  it  sounded  ;  the  meaning  I  never  knew, 
but  I  have  since  thought  that  possibly  the  right 
reading  might  be  "jim-jams."  W.  B.  H. 

I  have  never  heard  this  exactly  as  given  by 
MR.  DRURY,  but  I  have  known  similar  phrases 
all  my  life.  "  Lee  ouers  for  meddlers  "  is  one 
saying,  and  "Crutches  for  lame  ducks"  is 
another.  "Lee  ouers" — or  "ley  owers,"  as  I 
should  write  it — is  the  dialect  pronunciation 
of  "leave  over  "= leave  it  alone,  or  be  quiet, 
and  mothers  use  it  when  children  meddle 
with  things  and  ask  inconvenient  questions 
about  them  :  "Now,  baw-baw  !  that's  a  ley 
ower  for  meddlers  ! "  and  the  full  meaning  is 
obvious.  I  have  never  known  "  Crutches  for 
lame  ducks"  in  connexion  with  the  other 
phrase;  but  in  connexion  with  impossibilities 
it  is  used.  For  instance,  when  a  child  wants 
that  which  cannot  be  given  to  it,  it  is  told  that 
it  cannot  be  until  "  they  "  provide  "  crutches 
for  lame  ducks."  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

Many  forms  of  this  saying  have  been  dis- 
cussed already  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  at  2nd  S.  vi.  481 ; 
vii.  38,  138,  225 ;  4th  S.  iv.  507  :  v.  25,  257. 

W.  C.  B. 


"  WARTH  "  (9th  S.  x.  409).— It  appears  from 
Halliwell's  'Dictionary'  that  in  Hereford- 
shire "a  flat  meadow  close  to  a  stream  "is 
known  as  a  wartti.  The  word  also  occurs  in 
my  'Sheffield  Glossary'  (E.D.S.)  with  a 
similar  meaning,  and  I  quote  a  survey  of  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  which 
a  piece  of  land  is  described  as  "  The  Warth 
lying  betweene  Darwin  Water  east  and  the 
Datchey  lands  west,  and  containing  la.  Ir. 
27|p."  This  word  is  found  in  O.E.  as 
waro]>,  or  wear},  the  shore.  If,  however,  the 
field  mentioned  by  MR.  GOSSELIN-GRIMSHAWE 
does  not  adjoin  a  stream  it  may  be  the  O.E. 
wor]>,  or  wor]> ig,  a  close,  or  enclosure  adjoin- 
ing a  house.  Though  the  form  weor]>ig  is 
also  found  in  O.E.  it  is  safer  to  derive  warth 
from  the  O.E.  wear]>,  the  shore,  if  the  local 
evidence  will  admit  it.  We  have  the  surname 
Worth  (not  Warth)  in  Yorkshire. 

S.  O.  ADDY. 

THREE  BISHOPS  IN  ONE  TOMB  AND  OF  ONE 
FAMILY  (8th  S.  x.  375).— Another  instance  of 
this  rare  triplicity  is  to  be  found  in  Spain — 
i.e.,  in  the  cloister  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Solsona,  in  the  Provincia  de  Lerida,  Cata- 
luna,  accessible  from  the  railway  at  Manresa. 
There  one  sees  a  sarcophagus  fixed,  in  Spanish 
style,  upon  the  wall  above  the  heads  of  ordi- 
nary spectators,  and  bearing  this  inscription 
in  rimes  : — 

HII  TRES  PRELATI 
SUB  EADEM  STIRPE  CREATI 
POST   SORTEM   FATI 
TUMULANTUR  CONSOCIATI. 

I  omitted  to  copy  the  rest  of  this  epitaph, 
but  I  think  it  is  of  about  the  year  1300. 

E.  S.  DODGSON. 

MASCULINE  DRESS  (9th  S.  x.  228,  353).— 
Though  apparently  the  inquiry  is  for  dealers 
in  sketches,  portraits,  &c.,  it  may  be  that  the 
following  reference  will  be  of  use : — 

"  The  Reminiscences  and  Recollections  of  Capt. 
Gronow 1810-1860,  with  Portrait,  Four  Wood- 
cuts, and  Twenty  Etched  and  Aquatint  Illustra- 
tions from  Contemporary  Sources,  by  Joseph  Grego. 
In  two  volumes.  London,  John  C.  Nimmo,  1889.  ' 

Most  of  the  illustrations  belong  to  1810-30. 

"  As  Capt.  Gronow's  '  Reminiscences '  deal  largely 
with  eccentric  personages,  odd  celebrities,  and  in- 
cidents somewhat  out  of  the  common  order,  it  has 
been  considered  in  keeping  to  select  portraits  and 
subjects,  which  are  strongly  characterised,  though 
not  precisely  caricatures." — Preface,  p.  xiv. 

EGBERT  PIERPOINT. 

EXPERTS  (9th  S.  x.  270,  331). —  The  case 
referred  to  by  O.  O.  H.  and  correctly  quoted 
by  MR.  QUARRELL  is  Keg.  v.  Silver-lock, 
decided  by  the  late  Lord  Russell  and  Justices 
Mathew,  Day,  Williams,  and  Kennedy,  in  the 
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Court  of  Crown  Cases  Reserved,  on  28  July 
1894.  The  head-note  (so  far  as  it  is  applic- 
able) reads  as  follows  :— 

"  *n  order  to  render  the  evidence  of  a  witness 
admissible  on  the  ground  that  he  is  skilled  in  the 
matter  upon  which  he  is  called  to  give  evidence  it 
is  not  necessary  that  such  person  should  be  skilled 
in  such  matter  by  reason  of  his  profession  or  trade 
it  is  sufficient  if  the  Court  is  satisfied  that  he  has 
in  some  way  or  other  gained  such  experience  in  the 
matter  as  to  entitle  his  evidence  to  credit." 
In  this  case  the  solicitor  for  the  prosecution 
gave  evidence  as  to  certain  documents  being 
in  the  prisoner's  handwriting.  Counsel  for 
the  prisoner  objected  that  the  solicitor  was 
not  an  expert ;  he  based  his  view  on  the  case 
of  Reg.  v.  Harvey  (11  Cox's  '  Reports,'  546), 
where  Justice  Blackburn  decided  that  a 
policeman  was  not  an  expert. 

T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


I  joined  them  as  a  partner.  It  was  the  first 
novel  with  which  I  had  anything  to  do,  and 
it  was  a  source  of  much  trouble  for  years 
Ine  story  of  it  is  an  interesting  one,  but  too 
long  for  the  columns  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  Briefly  I 
may  say  that  the  owner  of  the  manuscript, 
M.Cabany.a  Frenchman,  lived  and  died  in 
the  full  and  sincere  belief  that  'Moredun- 
a  Tale  of  Twelve  Hundred  and  Ten,'  was 
written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  there  was 
an  enormous  amount  of  evidence  put  forward 
in  its  favour,  in  spite  of  which,  however,  it 
was  universally  condemned  by  the  press  and 
it  was  fairly  proved  from  internal  evidence 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  no  hand  in 
Moredun.  As  a  publication  in  the  orthodox 
three- volume  form  it  was  a  failure. 

E.  MARSTON.' 
bt.  Dunstan  s  House,  Fetter  Lane,  E.G. 


IZAAK  WALTON  (9th  S.  x.  409).— In  reply  to 
G.  F.  R.  B.,   who  refers  to  me,  I   may  be 
allowed  to  say  that  I  have  no  other  authority 
for  the  statement  in  my  '  Days  in  Dove  Dale,' 
1884,   that   "  Walton  used   to    take  up    his 
abode  at   'The  Izaak  Walton,'"  than  that 
of  "the  old  donkey -woman";  it  was  the 
merest  gossip,  and  not  to  be  taken  seriously, 
.f  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  I  think 
old  Mrs.  Prince,  who  then  kept  the  hotel,  had 
faith  in   the  same  tradition.     "The  Izaak 
Walton  "  was  originally   a   farmhouse  ;  the 
back  part  of  it  is  very  old,  and  being  the 
only  house  near  the  river  it  is  not  improbable 
that  if  Izaak  Walton  and  Charles  Cotton, 
Piscator  and  Venator,  ever  did  fish  down  the 
dales  from  Beresford  Hall  to  Thorpe  Cloud, 
a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  they  may  have 
walked  up  to  the  old  farm  to  "refresh  them- 
selves with  a  cup  of  drink  and  a  little  rest"; 
but  it  is  not  in  the  least  likely  that  they  ever 
lodged  there.    The  old  farmhouse  had  pro- 
bably no  special  name  until  it  became  an  inn 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century.    The  dairy 
farm    is  still  kept  on    by  Mr.  Evans,   the 
present  landlord  of  "The  Izaak  Walton." 

I  know  of  no  evidence  to  show  that  Izaak 
Walton  ever  held  property  nearer  to  the 
Dove  than  the  cottage  in  the  pleasant  little 
village  of  Shawford  (or  Shallowford),  about 
five  minutes'  walk  from  Norton  Bridge 
station,  Stafford,  of  which  there  is  an 
interesting  description  in  Mr.  R.  B.  Marston's 
Lea  and  Dove  edition  of  'The  Compleat 
Angler.'  THE  AMATEUE  ANGLER. 

NOVEL     ATTRIBUTED    TO    SCOTT  •  (9tb    S.    X. 

448).  —  In  answer  to  your  correspondent  I 
may  say  that  this  work  was  published  by 
Sampson  Low  &  Son  in  1855,  the  year  before 


PIDDINGHOE  CHURCH,  SUSSEX  (9th  S.  x.  347). 
—In  reply  to  MR.  L.  M.  GIBE'S  request  for 
information  about  the  rectangular  opening  in 
the  wall  between  the  chancel  and  the  first 
bay  of  the  south *aisle,  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  that    it  'is  a  comparatively  modern 
feature  in  this  old  (originally)  Norman  church. 
It  appears  from  a  drawing  which  I  have  (a 
copy  of   one    made    about  1780)    that    the 
ancient  Early  English  south  aisle,  as  well  as 
the  south  chapel  or  chancel  aisle,  had  been 
disestablished  at  some  unknown  period  (ap- 
parently the  Perpendicular),  the  arcade  be- 
tween the  nave  and  the  aisle  being  filled  up. 
Either  at  that  time— or  later, as  lam  inclined 
to  believe  —  this   rectangular   opening    was 
made  in  order  to  give  light  to  the  reading 
desk.    It  is  seen  in  the  aforesaid  drawing, 
together  with  the  blocked  bays,  the  line  of 
junction  of  the  aisle  roof  to  the  nave,  a  three- 
light  Perpendicular  window,  and  a  quatre- 
foil  circular  window  in   the  clerestory.     I 
should   be  pleased  to  send  your  querist  an 
outline  drawing  (elevation)  of  this  aspect  of 
the  church  in  olden  times  if  he  would  care  to 
see  it.  W.  HENEAGE  LEGGE. 

Ringmer,  Sussex. 

If  the  altar  is  visible  through  it  the  aper- 
ture in  question  is  a  squint,  or  hagioscope, 
examples  of  which  (now  frequently  blocked 
up)  are  to  be  found  in  various  churches— e.g., 
near  Ten  by.  The  object  of  the  squint  was 
to  facilitate  a  view  of  the  elevation  of  the 
Host.  J.  DORMER. 

MR.  GIBB  will  find  an  explanation  of  the 
enigmatical  nature  of  this  square  opening  in 
vol.  xlii.  of  the  '  Sussex  Archaeological  Collec- 
tions,' pp.  248-9.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

Was  it  for  a  permanent  light  over  some 
tomb  or  shrine  1  E.  E.  COPE. 
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HUGUENOT  SETTLEES  IN  IRELAND  (9th  S. 
x.  367).— See  Murray's  '  Handbook,  Ireland,' 
p.  236  :— 

"  Until  of  late  years  there  were  resident  in 
Portarlington  a  number  of  descendants  of  French 
and  Flemish  refugees  who  settled  here  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century." 

I  am  quoting  from  the  third  edition  revised. 
F.  E.  K.  POLLARD-URQUHART. 
Castle  Pollard,  Westmeath. 

Your  correspondent  will  find  much  infor- 
mation in  a  work  entitled  '  The  Huguenots, 
their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  Industries 
in  England  and  Ireland,'  by  Samuel  Smiles, 
of  which  many  editions  were  published  by 
Mr.  Murray  between  1867  and  1876.  I  have 
before  referred  to  the  large  library  of  works 
on  Huguenot  history  attached  to  the  Hospital 
for  poor  French  Protestants  residing  in  Great 
Britain,  in  Victoria  Park,  South  Hackney, 
founded  in  1708  by  M.  de  Gastignay,  Master 
of  the  Hounds  to  King  William  III.  when 
Prince  of  Orange. 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

NOTTER  (9th  S.  x.  309).— This,  I  think,  is 
more  of  an  Irish  than  a  Scotch  name. 
KANTIUS  can  obtain  the  particulars  he  desires 
by  writing  to  Dr.  J.  Lane  Notter,  Woolston, 
Hants.  Dr.  Notter  is  a  Master  of  Arts  and 
Doctor  of  Medicine  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D. 

Bradford. 

This  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  Scottish 
name,  and  I  can  conceive  of  no  name  in  the 
whole  of  Scottish  nomenclature  out  of  which 
it  might  have  been  evolved. 

J.  L.  ANDERSON. 

Edinburgh. 

"THETTERIN"  (9th  S.  x.  386).— Why  the 
word  should  be  thus  written  I  do  not  know, 
but  the  vehicle  is  a  ketureen,  "a  sort  of 
sedan  chair  with  the  front  and  sides  knocked 
out,  and  mounted  on  a  gig  body "  ('  Tom 
Cringle's  Log,'  second  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  184). 
The  oook  has  many  other  allusions  to  the 
ketureen.  P.  E.  MARTINEAU. 

Solihull,  Warwickshire. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  Ac. 

Lombard  Studies.    By  the  Countess  Evelyn  Mar- 

tinengo  Cesaresco.  (Fisher  Unwin.) 
So  varied  in  character  are  the  essays  and  descrip- 
tions to  which  the  author  of  '  The  Liberation  of 
Italy'  has  given  the  title  of  'Lombard  Studies' 
that  one  might  readily  credit  them  with  having 
been  reprinted  from  periodicals  in  which  they  had 
previously  seen  the  light.  Concerning  this  we 


know  nothing,  and  are  scarcely  curious,  since  the 
separate  chapters  have  atmosphere  and  colour 
enough  to  justify  their  appearance,  whether  for  the 
first  or  second  time.  Having  lived,  presumably, 
in  her  ancestral  home,  the  Palazzo  Martinengo, 
situated  at  Salo,  on  the  largest  of  the  Italian  lakes, 
our  author  hae  set  out  by  depicting  the  beauties 
and  associations  of  the  district,  perhaps  the 
loveliest  in  Northern  Italy ;  has  then  dealt  with 
her  own  family,  the  nameoi  which  is  conspicuous  in 
Italian  politics  ;  has  illustrated  afresh  some  famous 
stories,  and  has  ended  with  an  account  of  the 
modern  Italian  stage.  On  the  whole,  we  like  best 
the  opening  chapter,  dealing  with  the  beauties  of 
the  Lago  di  Garda.  Salo  itself,  where  the  Palazzo 
is  situated,  is  a  spot  of  singular  beauty,  and  has 
some  claim  to  artistic  reputation  as  the  birthplace 
of  Gasparo  da  Sal6,  the  predecessor  of  Stradivari 
as  a  maker  of  violins.  The  associations  of  the 
Lago  di  Garda,  or  Lake  Benaco,  begin  with  Virgil, 
extend  to  Goethe  and  to  Ruskin,  and  are,  in  fact, 
all-embracing.  Alone  among  the  northern  lakes 
this  "  has  a  meridional  quality  recalling  Sicily." 
The  fish  is  celebrated  by  Pliny,  by  Merlin  Coccai'e, 
otherwise  Teofilo  Folengo  ("  il  Filocco"),  the  maca- 
ronist,  who  dwelt  in  the  convent  of  Maguzzano, 
and  others.  Its  white  trout  were  specially  memor- 
able. Montaigne  speaks  in  praise  of  the  lake  and 
its  surroundings.  Earthquakes  are  familiar  enough 
to  have  lost  their  terrors,  and  when  the  strongly 
constructed  house  under  the  shadow  of  Benacus 
shook  and  clattered  and  groaned  as  though  it  were 
a  rat  in  the  grip  of  a  dog,  Margherita,  the  maid 
bringing  in  the  tea-tray,  did  not  drop  it,  but 
remarked,  with  a  beaming  face,  "It's  an  earth- 
quake." Of  Said,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
said  that  it  is  the  finest  place  she  ever  saw  :  "The 
King  of  France  has  nothing  so  tine."  '  Memorials 
of  a  Lombard  House'  is  partly  historical,  partly 
genealogical.  During  the  French  invasion,  1796, 
the  Martinenghi  seem  to  have  espoused  the  side 
of  the  Revolution.  'Vittoria  Accoramboni'  tells 
again  the  story  of  the  '  White  Devil '  as  it  is  found  in 
Webster,  as,  in  a  later  chapter,  '  Historical  Rimini ' 
narrates  afresh  the  story  of  Paolo  and  Francesca.  Of 
the  country  depicted  in  '  The  Lake  of  Iseo '  George 
Sand  said,  with  supreme  mastery  of  phrase,  it  is 
"  doux  et  irais  comme  une  eclogue  de  Virgile.  We 
have  touched  on  a  few  points  only  in  a  fascinating 
book.  The  illustrations,  which  are  numerous  and 
excellent,  constitute  a  specially  attractive  feature. 
The  frontispiece  reproduces  a  design  of  Corot. 

Christ  Lore.    By  Fredk.  Wm.  Hackwood,  F.R.S.L. 

(Stock.) 

MR.  HACKWOOD'S  volume  is  an  attempt  to  popu- 
larize what  is  known  concerning  the  legends,  tradi- 
tions, myths,  symbols,  customs,  and  superstitions 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Aiming  only,  or  at  least 
principally,  at  the  general  reader  or  the  Scripture 
teacher,  it  will  probably  hit  its  mark,  and  by  the 
aid  of  its  explanations  and  its  illustrations — many 
of  which,  even  when  most  familiar,  are  quaint, 
curious,  and  interesting  —  it  will  serve  a  useful 
purpose.  The  author  is  careful  to  explain  that  the 
subjects  dealt  with  are  treated  from  the  legendary, 
and  not  from  the  Scriptural  point  of  view,  and 
consist  only  of  the  "  traditions  of  men."  They 
include  the  beginnings  of  '  Religious  Art,'  '  Folk- 
lore Beliefs,'  and  '  Christian  Symbolism.'  Mary, 
Virgin  and  Mother,  is  the  subject  of  a  dozen 
chapters,  dealing,  among  other  things,  with  the 
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Immaculate  Conception,  the  Annunciation,  th 
beven  Joys  and  Seven  Sorrows,  and  the  Assump 
tion.  Six  chapters  are  devoted  to  '  The  Childhooc 
and  Youth  of  Christ,' eleven  to  His  ministry;  others 
again,  to  the  'Incidents  of  the  Holy  Passion  '  &c 
Masters  and  Apostles,'  '  Doctors  and  Fathers,'  ar 
treated,  and  there  is  a  portion  devoted  to  '  Hagio 
logy.'  Those  with  no  special  knowledge  of  ecclesi 
astical  subjects  will  read  with  interest  what  is  said  in 
chapters  on  '  The  Stations  of  the  Cross,'  '  Stigmata, 
and  I  he  Holy  Grail.'  Among  the  works  most  fre 
quently  employed  by  our  author  are  Mrs.  Jameson' 
'  r  a,cred,a?d  Legendary  Art,'  Baring-Gould  a  '  Myth 
of  the  Middle  Ages,'  and  Hilderic  Friend's  '  Flowers, 
and  Flower  Lore.'  Dr.  Sebastian  Evans's  theories 
concerning  the  Holy  Grail  have  also  been  taken 
into  account.  Much  relating  to  the  subjects  treatec 
is  naturally  to  be  found  in  our  own  columns. 

Timon  of  Athens  ;  Titus  Andronicus.  With  Intro 
ductions  and  Notes  by  John  Dennis  and  lllus 
trations  by  Byam  Shaw.  (Bell  &  Sons.) 
YET  two  more  volumes  have  been  added  to  the 
"  Chiswick  Shakespeare."  The  appearance  of  these 
and  the  habit  of  using  this  beautiful  and  service- 
able edition— perhaps  the  best  of  all-for  combined 
trustworthiness  and  facility  of  reference— have  led 
us  to  investigate  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 
We  have  received,  it  thus  appears,  all  the  comedies 
but  'Twelfth  Night 'and  the  'Comedy  of  Errors,' 
and  all  the  tragedies  except  '  Cymbeline,'  if  that 
ranks  as  such.  From  the  historical  plays  we  miss 
'  Richard  II.,'  '  Richard  III.,'  and  '  King  Henry  V.' 
These,  with  the  poems,  will,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
complete  the  work.  The  notes  in  both  volumes 
now  issued  constitute  a  portion  of  the  glossary. 
Among  the  designs  to  '  Timon '  that  of  the  '  Mask 
of  Amazons  '— 

Hoy-day  what  a  sweep  of  vanity  comes  this  way ! 

They  dance !  they  are  mad  women— 
and  the  view  of  the  grave  of  Timon 

Upon  the  very  hem  o'  the  sea 
are  conspicuous. 

With  the  exception  of  declaring  that  the  effect  of 
'Titus  AndronicBS1  is  "to  depress  and  disgust," 
and  bringing  an  arraignment  against  modern  play- 
goers for  liking  pieces  of  the  class,  little  is  said  by 
Mr.  Dennis  concerning  the  second  play,  the  share 
in  which  of  Shakespeare  must  be  slight.  It  is  a 
pity  that  Shakespeare  did  not  disavow  it.  Are 
the  Baconians  anxious  to  claim  it  for  their  idol  ? 

Photograms  of  the  Year  1902.  (Dawbarn  &  Ward.) 
AMONG  art  annuals  few  are  more  welcome  than 
this.  Each  successive  number  shows  an  advance 
upon  what  has  gone  before,  and  he  would  indeed 
be  a  hardy  man  who  would  say,  what  was  once 
maintained,  that  photography  is  an  obscure  art  or 
no  art  at  all.  Admirable  effects  are  continually 
obtained,  and  the  landscape  results  are  worthy  of 
comparison  with  the  best  engravings.  We  speak 
with  no  claim  to  authority.  A  portrait  sucn  as 
that  on  p.  22,  a  design  such  as  that  on  p.  lift,  and 
innumerable  other  illustrations  constitute  mar- 
vellous revelations  of  artistic  feeling,  and  suggest 
that  no  limit  to  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  the 
camera  may  be  foreseen.  The  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Snowden  Ward  must  be  of  great  value.  With  the 
practical  part  of  the  work  we  may  not,  however, 
concern  ourselves.  We  advise  our  readers  to  study 
a  work  the  coat  of  which  ia  nominal,  and  if  they 


—  " 

are  possessors  of  artistic  taste  the  temptation  to 

a  study  °r 


Br  Edward 

MR  LATHAM'S  invaluable  treatise  is  ushered  in  bv 
a  preface  by  Mr.  Francis.  Storr.  It  is  of  interest  2 
the  philologist  and  indispensable  to  the  student 

SL'f  d^rVh,°Se  £ho  may  not  lea™  some- 
thing from  the  book.  How  many  of  our  readers 

for  instance,  will  answer  what  is  the  equivalent  of 

is 


To  the  beautiful  series  of  "  Oxford  Miniature 
Poets,  issued  on  India  paper,  has  been  added  The 
7  ales  of  a  Wayside  fnn  The  Golden  Leyend,  and 
other  Poems  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  The 
entire  poetical  works  are  to  be  given  in  three 
volumes,  of  wh;ch  this  seems  to  be  the  most  desir- 
able. It  has  a  portrait  dated  1851. 

THE  article  to  which  most  persons  in  the  first  in- 
stance will  turn  in  the  present  Edinburgh  Review 
is  the  one  which  gives  a  history  of  its  progress  during 
the  hundred  years  that  it  has  existed.    Not  many 
periodicals  have  lived  so  long,  and  with  so  little 
change  of  character.  *We  trust  it  may   still  be 
vigorous  when  another  century  has  glided  by  and 
give  to  those  who  are  then  flourishing  a  picture  of 
the  twentieth  century  as  accurate  and,   we  may 
add,    as   judiciously    reticent    as    that    before    us 
of   the   nineteenth;       When    the   Edinburgh    was 
planned  its  originators  thought  that  its  life  would 
be    but   short.     The    mistake   was    natural.     No 
man  of  sense  could    have  anticipated    the   great 
success  that  awaited  it,  though  we  who  are  wise 
after  the  event  have  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out 
some,  at  least,  of  the  reasons  for  it.    We  have  read 
;he  first  ten  volumes  from  end  to  end,  and,  compar- 
ng  them  with  the  periodical  literature  with  which 
they  were  contemporary,  we  cannot  wonderthat  they 
at  once  charmed  and  astonished  the  reading  public. 
To  us  who  have  lived  in  a  calmer  atmosphere  the 
ntterness  of  expression  whenever  politics  are  con- 
cerned appears  as   a   great  drawback,   as  it  un- 
doubtedly    is'    when     viewed     from    an    ethical 
standpoint;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
early  contributors  wrote  in  an  age  when  strong 
anguage  was  only  restrained  by  the  arbitrament  of 
,he  duel.    A  greater  fault  was  what  we  should  now 
regard  as  the  undue  amount  of  space  devoted  to 
)olitics;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  every 
me  then  alive  politics  meant  much  more  than  they 
lo  to-day.     Napoleon  was  not  only  a  terror,  but  a 
>rodigy,  on  whose  progress  men  could  not  calculate 
any  more  than  their  medieval  ancestors  could  com- 
irehend  those  blazing  stars  which  now  and  again 
ashed  out  in  the  heavens,  filling  all  Europe  with 
he  dread  of  war  and  pestilence,  if  not  of  speedy 
lestruction    by  fire.      The  literary  life,  too,  was 
ar    different    from    what    we    have    known   it. 
"ew   men    wrote    for   pay   except   in    the    news- 
apers,    and    periodical    literature    had    hardly 
ecome  an  honourable  vocation.      We  have  our- 
elves  known  men  who,  so  late  as  the  fifties,  found 
hemselves  driven  to  keep  from  their  elders  all 
nowledge  of  the  fact  that  they  received  money  for 
heir  "copy."    A  debt  of  gratitude  is  owing  to 
effery  for  having  been  one  of  the  first  who  did 
omething  to  remove  what  the  present  reviewer 
alia  the  "  coy  feeling  with  which  men  regarded  any 
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direct  pecuniary  relations  with  the  press."  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  some  from  whom  we  might 
have  hoped  for  better  things  to  blame  the 
Edinburgh  in  its  youth  for  its  errors  regarding 
imaginative  literature;  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  when  new  things  relating  to  what  is 
beyond  the  senses  burst  'on  the  world  they  are 
commonly  not  appreciated  quite  so  readily  as  a 
discovery  in  mechanics.  The  young  men  were,  with- 
out doubt,  mistaken  when  they  roughly  criticized 
Byron  and  Wordsworth,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  Scott ; 
but  let  us  remember  that  even  Shakespeare  was  not 
fully  appreciated  until  a  hundred  years  after  his 
death  ;  refined  and  educated  men  and  women  of 
the  seventeenth  century  certainly  preferred  Ben 
Jonson.  One  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  Edinburgh 
has  been  the  loyalty  with  which  from  first  to  last  it 
has  opposed  obscurantism,  and  fought  on  behalf  of 
those  who  have  striven  to  enlarge  our  conceptions 
of  the  physical  universe.  For  many  years  it  had 
the  world  against  it,  and  that  most  foolish  of  all 
questions,  "What  is  the  good  of  all  this?"  was 
constantly  asked  of  young  men  who,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  were  not  supplied  with  a  ready  answer. 
'  The  Rise  and  Influence  of  Darwinism '  is  excellent. 
To  anyone  who  reads  it  carefully  it  will  become  more 
evident  than  it  has  been  before  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  the  wisest  of  us  to  make  up  his  mind 
beforehand  what  facts  are  of  even  utilitarian  value 
to  beings  such  as  we  are.  The  teachings  of  Darwin 
and  various  schools  of  thinkers  that  have  built  on 
his  foundation  have  given  an  immense  stimulus  not 
only  to  the  physical  sciences,  but  to  history  also, 
and  even  to  those  things  which  the  antiquary 
delights  to  contemplate.  Darwin  may,  perhaps, 
never  have  thought  of  this.  It  has  been  the  function 
of  his  followers  to  guide  observation  in  many  direc- 
tions untravelled  by  himself.  The  paper  on  the 
poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  by  one  who  has 
evidently  read  nearly  everything  worth  study  in  the 
poetic  literature  of  the  time  of  which  he  treats. 
With  by  far  the  greater  part  of  what  he  says  we  are 
in  full  agreement,  but  in  some  cases  we  dissent 
strongly,  and  should  endeavour  to  hold  our  own 
against  all  comers.  To  say  that  "  the  lowest  depths 
beneath  style  were  plumbed  by  Wordsworth "  is 
surely  wild  talking.  Helen  of  Troy,  Brynhild,  and 
Sita,  the  wife  of  Rama,  the  much-suffering  heroine 
of  the  great  Indian  epic  'Ramayana,'  are  contrasted 
in  '  Three  Race  Heroines  of  Epic  Story.'  The 
contrasts  are  well  worked  out.  We  ought,  we 
suppose,  to  love  Sita  far  more  than  the  others,  but 
we  must  confess  that  the  savagery  of  our  Northern 
nature  compels  our  heart  to  turn  to  Brynhild,  or 
even  to  the  frail  Helen,  rather  than  to  her  gentler 
sister.  We  are  pleased  by  '  The  English  Novel  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.'  There  is  none  of  that 
unctuous  flattery  or  savage  blame  we  so  often  meet 
with  in  criticisms  of  the  novels  of  the  past.  The 
writer  remembers,  what  some  people  seem  to  forget, 
that  personal  predilection  is  an  unsafe  guide  in 
the  criticism  or  works  of  a  time  that  has  become 
historic. 

BOOKSELLERS  and  their  assistants  will  be  in- 
terested in  a  booklet  just  issued  by  the  Booksellers' 
Provident  Institution.  It  contains  full  particulars 
as  to  the  advantages  offered.  The  society,  founded 
sixty-five  years  ago,  has  distributed  over  72.00W., 
and  no  application  within  the  rules  has  been  refused. 
An  assistant  subscribing  at  the  age  of  eighteen  can 
secure  a  life  membership  by  the  payment  in  one 


instalment  of  161.  6s.  IQd.,  or  by  an  annual  payment 
of  13s.  lid.,  while  those  joining  later  in  life  can  do 
so  on  equally  favourable  terms.  If  a  member 
should  go  out  of  the  trade  he  still  retains  his  claim 
on  the  Institution.  The  booklet  contains  a  portrait 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Brown  and  several  views  of  the 
Retreat,  including  its  interesting  library.  Any  one 
looking  at  the  figures  given  in  this  little  book  can 
see  at  a  glance  the  "important  facts  and  striking 
figures  "  it  contains,  and  it  should  be  largely  helpful 
in  bringing  in  new  members.  The  permanent  fund 
amounts  to  30,OOOZ.,  and  it  is  provided  that  this 
shall  in  no  circumstances  be  reduced.  The  booklet 
can  be  obtained  of  Mr.  George  Lamer. 

MESSRS.  PHILLIMORE  &  Co.  have  issued  a  list 
of  their  genealogical  and  antiquarian  publica- 
tions issued  at  124,  Chancery  Lane.  These  include 
Mr.  W.  P.  W.  Phillimore's  'How  to  Write  the 
History  of  a  Family ' ;  '  Pedigree  Work  ' ;  '  The 
Lord  Mayors  and  Sheriff's  of  London,'  by  Claren- 
ceux  King  of  Arms  ;  Mr.  Gaskell's  '  Portfolio  of 
Royal  Descents,'  and  innumerable  other  works  of 
highest  importance  to  genealogists  and  antiquaries, 
including  various  parish  registers  and  family 
histories. 

MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN  is  about  to  issue  a  mono- 
graph on  Lady  Diana  Beauclerk  by  Mr.  Stewart 
ErsKine,  which  he  asks  us  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers.  Any  one  possessing  letters  or  diaries 
relating  to  her  or  her  husband,  or  pictures  or 
drawings  of  hers,  who  is  willing  to  allow  such 
material  to  be  used,  is  asked  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Unwin  at  11,  Paternoster  Buildings  Every 
care  will  be  taken,  and  drawings  or  sketches  will 
be  returned  as  soon  as  possible. 


|tntias  to 

We  rmist  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

J.  PLATT,  Jun. — Many  thanks  for  newspaper  con- 
taining your  reply  concerning  "  Nark." 

E.  P.  W.— See  Hood's 'Miss  Kilmansegg.' 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'"— Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lisher"—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  cau  make  no  exception. 
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LEGEND  OF  THE  SERPENT'S  FEET. 
IN  the  story  of  the  fall  of  man  the  punish- 
ment of  the  serpent  almost  certainly  implies 
that  before  the  temptation  of  Eve  it  was  not 
a  creeping  thing,  but  an  animal  with  feet 
and  the  ordinary  power  of  locomotion  : — 

"And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  serpent, 
Because  thou  hast  done  this,  cursed  art  thou  from 
among  all  cattle,  and  from  among  every  beast  of  the 
field ;  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust 
shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life :  and  I  will 
put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and 
between  thy  seed  and  her  seed  :  it  shall  lie  in  wait 
for  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  lie  in  wait  for  his 
heel."— Gen.  iii.  14,  15. 

From  these  verses  there  was  evolved,  by  a 
simple  process  of  amplification,  a  legend  of 
the  excision  of  the  feet  of  the  serpent.  In 
the  present  text  of  the  'Book  of  Jubilees' 
there  is  no  reference  to  this  part  of  the 
punishment  of  the  serpent,  but  Dr.  R.  H. 
Charles  has  marked  a  lacuna,  because  there 
is  the  testimony  of  Glycas  that  the  '  Book 
of  Jubilees'  then  (that  is  in  the  twelfth 
century)  contained  a  statement .  that  the 
serpent  was  originally  a  four-footed  beast.* 

*  See  '  The  Book  of  Jubilees,'  translated  from 
the  editor's  Ethiopia  text  by  R.  H.  Charles,  D.D. 
(London,  A.  <k  C.  Black,  1902),  p.  26.  This  is 


Dr.  Charles  mentions  that  the  Targum  of  the 
pseudo- Jonathan  adds  "  and  thy  feet  will  be 
cut  off"  to  Gen.  iii.  14,  and  that " according  to 
the  Midrash  Koheleth  the  ministering  angels 
came  down  and  cut  off  its  hands  and  feet." 
Josephus*  tells  us  that  God 

"deprived  the  serpent  of  speech  out  of  indignation 
at  his  malicious  disposition  towards  Adam.  Be-. 
sides  this  he  inserted  poison  under  his  tongue,  and 
made  him  an  enemy  to  men  ;  and  suggested  to  them 
that  they  should  direct  their  strokes  against  his 
head,  that  being  the  place  wherein  lay  his  mis- 
chievous disposition  towards  men,  and  it  being 
easiest  to  take  vengeance  on  him  that  way.  And 
when  he  had  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  feet  he 
made  him  to  go  rolling  all  along,  and  dragging  him- 
self upon  the  ground." 

The  Targum  of  Jerusalem  agrees  with  the* 
narrative  of  Josephus,  but  adds  a  bit  of 
Messianic  exegesis. 

The  Mohammedan  Gospel  of  Barnabas 
asserts  that  by  the  Divine  commandment  the 
legs  of  the  serpent  were  cut  off  by  the  angel 
Michael  with  the  sw^rd  of  God,  and  that  the 
devil  for  his  share,  was  condemned  to  eat  the 
excrements  of  our  first  parents  and  of  all 
their  posterity.  Sale  remarks  that  he  has 
not  met  with  these  two  circumstances  else- 
where.t 

In  the  great  chronicle  of  Tabari,  that 
wonderful  storehouse,  dating  from  the  ninth 
century,  of  Mohammedan  history,  tradition, 
and  myth,  the  legend  of  the  serpent  appears 
in  a  developed  form. 

When  Adam  was  created  the  angels  were 
told  to  adore  him,  which  Tabari,  as  a  loyal 
disciple  of  the  Prophet,  explains  meant  only 
to  give  him  honour,  not  worship.  But  Eblis 
refused.  Adam,  he  said,  was  made  of  earth, 
Eblis  of  fire  ;  therefore  Eblis  was  the  superior. 
For  this  God  cast  Eblis  out  of  heaven. 
Seeking  for  revenge,  Eblis  tried  to  gain 
admission  to  Paradise,  but  from  fear  of 
Ridhwah,  the  guardian  angel,  he  did  not 
make  an  open  attempt,  but  persuaded  the 
serpent  to  swallow  him,  and  then  to  vomit 
turn  forth.  Then  came  the  temptation  and 
the  fall  of  Eve  and  Adam.  After  our  first 
parents  had  eaten  of  the  fatal  fruit,  the  skin 
which  had  covered  them  fell  off  and  they 
became  aware  of  their  nudity.  This  skin  was 
similar  to  that  which  still  covers  the  ends  of 
the  fingers  and  toes.  Thus  when  Adam  and 
Eve  looked  upon  their  finger-nails  the  sight 


another  of  Dr.  Charles's  many  excellent  contribu- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  apocryphal  literature. 

*  •  Ant.,'  i.  1,4. 

f  See  Sale's  note  to  chap.  vii.  of  the  Koran. 
For  an  account  of  the  Islamic  Gospel  of  Barnabas 
see  my  article  in  the  Journal  of  Theological 
Studies,  vol.  iii.  p.  441  (April,  1902). 
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recalled  to  them  the  lost  joys  of  Paradise. 
Now  up  to  the  time  of  the  fall  of  man  the  ser- 
pent had  four  feet  like  the  camel,  and  was  the 
most  beautiful  creature  in  Eden  except  man. 
The  punishment  came  swiftly.  Four  branches 
of  the  trees  of  Paradise  lowered,  and  each 
of  the  four  sinners  was  expelled  from  the 
primeval  home.  Adam  was  cast  into  Hin- 
dostan,  Eve  to  Djidda,  near  Mecca,  the 
serpent  to  Ispahan,  and  Eblis  to  Simnan. 
God  was  angry  with  the  serpent,  and  took 
away  both  his  forelegs  and  his  hindlegs,  and 
caused  him  to  crawl  upon  the  ground.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  legend  finds  its 
fullest  expression  in  Tabari.  His  account  of 
the  method  by  which  Eblis  obtains  admission 
to  Eden  I  have  not  found  elsewhere.  The 
serpent  in  this  version  is  merely  the  intro- 
ducer of  the  fallen  angel  Eblis,  who  plays  the 
more  important  part  of  the  tempter. 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

Manchester. 

BEACONSFIELD'S  BIRTHPLACE. 

I  AM  glad  to  note  that  the  house  thus 
distinguished— viz.,  22  Theobalds  Road,  W.C. 
— has  had  the  benefit  of  a  "  wash  and  brush 
up,"  which  has  relieved  it  from  the  forlorn 
appearance  presented  when  it  was  the 
subject  of  correspondence  in  'N.  &  Q.'  a  few 
months  since  (9th  S.  viii.  317,  426,  512  ;  ix.  15, 
297).  The  dingy  London  brick  has  been 
cleaned  and  neatly  pointed ;  the  window- 
heads  have  been  reddened  (!);  the  handsome 
old-fashioned  classic  pillars  and  door-  head  of 
wood  now  shine  with  the  lustre  of  ebony, 
the  door  of  the  same  hue  being  relieved  by  a 
shining  brass  letter-box,  though  not  with 
the  knocker  I  suggested.  The  necessity  for 
the  latter  appurtenance,  indeed,  does  not  now 
exist,  for  No.  22  has  been  annexed  by 
No.  20,  the  entrance  to  the  thus  extended 
solicitors'  offices  being  by  the  latter -num- 
bered door.  I  hope  that  MR.  RALPH  THOMAS 
— who,  apparently  discouraged  by  the  tem- 
porary shaobiness  of  the  house,  was  unable 
to  support  my  advocacy  of  a  commemo- 
rative tablet  —  will  revisit  the  spot  and 
alter  his  views.  He  will  now  find  highly 
respectable  premises,  with  which  the  manes 
of  an  illustrious  writer  or  statesman  need 
not  shun  acquaintance,  especially  when  the 
modest  demands  of  his  day  are  contrasted 
with  the  luxurious  ostentation  of  ours. 
Theobalds  Road  is,  indeed,  thronged  and 

*  '  Chronique  de  Abou-Djafar-Moharnmed-Ben- 
Djarir-Ben-Yezid  Tabari,'  traduite  par  Herman 
Zotenberg  (Paris,  Imprimerie  Impdriale,  1867), 
t.  i.  p.  79. 


noisy  with  the  constant  current  of  thriving 
commerce,  but  the  noise  is  in  a  great  measure 
attributable  to  the  stone  paving  of  the  street, 
which  the  modern  luxury  of  wooden  blocks 
has  not  yet  reached.  This,  no  doubt,  will 
presently  abate  the  sound  of  hoofs  and  wheels, 
and  in  the  meantime,  indeed  in  perpetuity, 
these  "desirable  offices"  have  the  great 
and  unusual  advantage  of  overlooking  the 
green  and  peaceful  gardens  of  Gray's  Inn, 
planned,  as  we  learn,  three  centuries  ago  by 
Bacon,  who  there  found  quiet  retirement 
for  the  meditative  workings  of  his  mind. 
Thus  associated  with  the  great  luminary  of 
their  profession,  this  oasis,  preserved  amidst 
the  turmoil  that  surrounds  it,  must  surely  be 
appreciated  by  the  lawyers  of  to-day  whose 
windows  command  it. 

In  an  old  London  street  such  as  this 
quondam  King's  Way  or  King's  Road,  where 
the  houses  now  interesting  us  were  built 
c.  1765  (as  old  maps  determine),  there  is 
always  something  to  engage  attention,  either 
from  its  "  old  fashion,"  or  from  that  quality 
united,  as  it  is  so  often,  with  comeliness.  In 
this  neighbourhood  there  is  a  pleasing  family 
of  doorways,  numbering  quite  a  score,  dis- 
tributed along  Theobalds  Road  and  the 
adjoining  John  Street.  The  family  likeness 
is  strong,  with  just  about  as  much  variety 
of  feature  as  is  observed  in  kindred  indi- 
viduals. Classic  was  "the  only  wear"  at  the 
time  they  were  made,  and  here  the  Ionic 
order  is  favoured  in  the  well-proportioned 
pillars  which  carry  the  .nicely  recessed  and 
moulded  pediments.  The  peculiarity  here  is 
that  these  portals  are  of  wood— let  us  say 
of  oak — though  now  disguised  by  paint  of 
various  colours.  How  they  were  treated  at 
the  time  Isaac  D'Israeli  and  his  lad,  the  future 
Prime  Minister,  crossed  the  threshold  is 
questionable.  It  may  be  that  the  oak  was 
only  varnished,  but  since  then  the  suc- 
cessive coats  of  paint  have  been  numerous. 
Paint— and  putty  too — could  not  be  avoided, 
for  the  infirmities  of  aged  wood  have  to  be 
remedied  and  concealed,  and  to-day  we  have 
the  added  entertainment  of  observing  its 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  several  tenants. 
The  D'Israeli  portal  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bour now  shine  as  ebony.  There  are  one  or 
two  examples  of  pretended  stone,  but  in  most 
instances  simulated  oak  covers  the  veritable 
grain.  The  revived  condition  of  No.  22  is 
very  satisfactory ;  but  the  D'Israeli  com- 
memorative tablet  is  still  wanting,  and  I 
would  inquire  if  the  London  County  Council 
have  yet  entered  upon  the  delicate  mission 
which  it  was  understood  they  had  taken 
over  from  the  Society  of  Arts. 
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Gray's  Inn  is  somewhat  beyond  our  present 

subject ;  yet  it  is  so  near — its  gardens,  indeed, 

are  overlooked— that  a  slight  reference  may 

be  allowed.    It  seems  rather  a  dreary  old 

place  in  the  evening  of  a  November  day,  nor 

can  it  possess  at  any  time  much  attraction, 

either  of    age    or    art.      The   barrack  -  like 

monotony  of  the  great  range  of  building  is 

pierced   only   by  innumerable  and  identical 

mean    rectangular    windows,    and    at    long 

intervals  by  the  doors,  almost  bare  of  design, 

which  give  entrance  to  the  countless  cells  of 

this  hive  of  lawyers.    If  there  be  anything 

older  than,  say,  1730,  it  must  be  diligently 

searched  for.       The  liveried   porter  or  the 

unliveried  gardener  points  to  the  very  house — 

No.  1  in  the  square— once  occupied  by  the 

great  Bacon,  but  we  cannot  believe  it ;  and 

on  consulting  '  Old  and   New  London,'   we 

read  that  Coney  Court,  covering  this  site,  was 

burnt  down  in  1678.    Our  book— now  thirty 

years  old— also  tells  us  of  elms  still  growing 

in  the  gardens  which  were  planted  by  the 

great  philosopher,  but  they  are  now  gone,  or 

at  the  most  are  represented  by  stumps  only. 

The  trees  seen  to  day  are  planes  of  moderate 

age  ;  yet  there  exists  the  living  remnant  of 

a  foreign  tree  (the  name  not  remembered  by 

me)  which,  it  is  told,  was  brought  to  England 

by  Raleigh  and  planted  by  Bacon  ;  and  of 

this  tree  there  is  a  fairly  flourishing  offshoot. 

Raymond's  Buildings,  date  circa  1825,  also 

honeycombed  by  lawyers,  have  taken  a  large 

slice  of  the  old  gardens ;  but  there  they  still 

are,  not  so  spacious,  fresh,  and  handsome  as 

when    Disraeli    looked   on   them  from    his 

windows,  though  yet  constituting  one  of  the 

oases    in    the    vast    brick-covered    area    of 


London. 


W.  L.  RTJTTON. 


"  WITCH,"  A  KIND  OF  LAMP. — Not  long  ago, 
while  I  was  staying  at  Cadney,  in  North 
Lincolnshire,  Mr.  J.  R.  told  me  that  when 
he  was  a  child  his  people  used  a  "  witch." 
This  "witch"  was  a  sort  of  tin  cup  with  an 
arrangement  inside  for  supporting  several 
wicks,  and  melted  mutton-fat  was  poured 
into  it  for  the  wicks  to  absorb.  The  fat  of 
sheep  which  had  died  from  accident  or  disease 
was  often  thus  used  up. 

After  my  return  to  Kirton-in-Lindsey  I 
asked  A.  H.  if  she  had  ever  seen  such  a  lamp. 
She  replied  that  she  had  some  recollection 
of  an  old  one,  out  of  use,  "among  things  that 
had  belonged  to  grandmother."  The  word 
"  witch,"  however,  was  not  known  to  her  in 
the  above  sense,  though  she  remarked,  "Folks 
sometimes  call  that  thing  on  low  land  by 
rivers,  that  always  leads  you  into  water  if 
you  follow  it,  a  '  witch.'  It  looks  like  some- 


body carrying  a  light.  '  Peggy  -Ian  tern '  is 
another  name  they  give  it." 

Now,  in  this  connexion,  it  is  curious  to 
find  that  "  Peggy  "  formerly  meant  a  night- 
light  very  similar  to  the  "  witch."  My  father 
informs  me  that  "  before  lucifer  matches  be- 
came common  some  one  in  each  household,  poor 
or  rich,  usually  burnt  a  night-light,  and  long 
after  matches  were  in  general  use  many  people 
continued  to  dp  so.  Those  who  were  econo- 
mical had  their  night-lights  made  in  the 
'olio wing  fashion.  A  little  tin  cup  was  pro- 
cured, about  three  inches  high  ;  those  I  have 
seen  had  handles  like  modern  teacups.  In 
the  centre  of  the  bottom  was  a  little  holder, 
with  a  small  hole  in  the  middle  of  its  top, 
into  which  a  lavender  stalk,  wrapped  closely, 
round  with  cotton,  was  inserted.  This  wick 
almost  reached  to  the  top  of  the  vessel,  which 
was  then  filled  nearly  to  the  brim  with 
melted  mutton-fat.  When  the  fat  became 
set,  which  soon  took  place,  this  primitive 
Lamp  was  ready  for  use.  I  have  heard  that 
those  who  would  not«go  to  the  cost  of  .having  a 
tin  cup  made  were  in  the  habit  of  utilizing 
a  damaged  teacup,  inserting  into  the  bottom 
a  slice  of  potato,  into  which  the  wick  was 
put.  In  my  childhood  and  youth  I  always 
heard  these  things  called  'Peggies,'  and  I 
think  my  father  used  a  'Peggy'  until  after 
1853."  MABEL  PEACOCK. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

[A  Lincolnshire  woman,  now  over  eighty  and 
living  in  London,  remembers  that  when  she  was  a 
girl  at  home  some  of  the  neighbours  made  their  own 
candles,  because  they  were  dear  to  buy.] 

UFA  VON  PRIORY  AND  ST.  WANDREGESIL'S 
RENTS. — The  parish «of  Moulton,  in  North- 
amptonshire, and  the  Priory  of  Upavon, 
Wilts,  had  each  an  early  connexion— the  one 
with  the  other,  arid  both  with  the  monastery 
of  St.  Wandregesil,  Fontenelle,  in  Normandy. 
That  this  «onnexion  was  not  an  unimportant 
one  may  be  judged  from  the  returns  of  the 
ecclesiastical  taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV., 
1291,  in  which  the  following  items  occur, 
though  not  consecutively  : — 

I.  Decanatus  de  Hadon .  * 

Eccl'ia  de  Multon'  deduct'  pore',  SI. 

Pore'  Rector  de  Blatherwic  in  eadem,  13s.  4rf. 

Pens'  Pri'oris  Sc'i  Andree  Norh'mptoii'  in  Vicar' 
ejusdem  inde'li,  13s.  4rf. 

II.  Decanatus  de  Haddon.f 

Idem  [Prior  Sc'i  Andr'  Norhf]  h't  in  Sulthon 
[Multon]  in  redd',  21.  It.  Id. 

Idem  h't  in  eadem  villa  in  t'ris,  4.?. 

Prior  de  Finnesheved  h't  in  Multon  in  t'ris,  21.  2s. 

Abb'  de  Osalveston  h't  ibidem  de  redd',  5s. 

~"^Taxatio    Eccles.  P.  Nich.    IV.,'  1802,   p.   40 
[fo.  62]. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  55  [fo.  86]. 
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Prior  Sc'i  Fritheswid  h't  ibidem  de  redd',  12s. 

Prior  Sc'i  Wandrelii  h't  ib'dem  in  redd\  51.  10s. 

Abb'  Sc'i  Albani  h't  ibidem  in  redd',  3s. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rents  of 
the  Priory  of  St.  Wandregesil  exceeded  in 
value  the  combined  lands  and  rents  of  five 
other  religious  houses  at  that  time  interested 
in  Moulton  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  strange  that 
Baker  in  his  county  history  (1822)  should 
have  omitted  this  priory  altogether,  as  indeed 
his  predecessor  John  Bridges  did  in  1791.  At 
what  date  Upavon  came  into  possession  of 
the  Moulton  "  rents,"  or  any  portion  of  them, 
is  not  altogether  clear.  However,  the  two 
following  "  Papal  Letters  "  show  the  con- 
nexion in  the  year  1337  :— 

(1)  "  To  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen.     Mandate  to 
absolve  the    Benedictine   abbot  and  prior  of  St. 
Wandregesil  (Fontenelle)  from  whatever   penalty 
they  have  incurred  in  selling  without  licence  of  the 
bishop,   or  of  the  Pope,  a  yearly  pension  of  120s. 
which  they  had  in  the  churches  of  Boughton  and 
Moulton.*  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,f  belonging  to 
them  in  virtue  of  the  Priory  of  Uphaven  in  the 
diocese  of   Salisbury.      The    pension  which  John 
Walteri  was  bound  to  pay  could  not  be  collected, 
and  was  therefore  sold  to  the  said  nobleman  "  (Kal. 
May,  1337,  Avignon).— 'Regesta,'  vol  cxxii.  (2  Bene- 
dict XII.). 

(2)  "  To  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen.    Mandate  to 
absolve  Abbot  William  and  the  Benedictine  con- 
vent and  prior  of  St.  Wandregisil  from  the  penalties 
they  have  incurred  by  selling  without  Papal  licence, 
to  John  Walteri,  the  yearly  pension  of  110s.  \sic] 
hitherto  received  by  the  Priory  of  Uphaven,  subject 
to  them,  from  the  parishes  of  Bouketon  (Boughton) 
and  Multon,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  "  (Id.  May, 
1337,  Avignon).— 'Regesta,'  cxxiii.  (3  Benedict). 

The  Clerical  Subsidy  Rolls  have  been 
searched,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
on  one  occasion,  and  pnS  only,  the  priory 
in  Fontenelle  is  mentioned,  the  document 
being  an  extremely  faded  one  of  the  year 
1393,  marked  "Clerical  Subsidies  (Lincoln 
35/21) :  17  Ric.  II."  :— 

Sep'al  eiusdem  [abba't  Sc'i  Alban']  in  Multon, 
id.  oo.  qr. 

Sep'al  pr'  Sc'i  Wandrelij  in  Multon,  vs.  vjd. 

Beyond  this  I  cannot  go  ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  Priory  of  St.  Wandregesil  was  not 
concerned  with  the  parish  of  Moulton  for 
many  generations  after  the  date  of  this 
subsidy,  as  by  the  time  the  'Valor  Ecclesi- 
asticus'  is  reached  the  name  has  disappeared. 
I  shall  therefore  be  glad  to  have  any  further 
information  which  will  throw  light  on  the 
connexion  existing  between  Moulton.  Up- 
avon, and  Fontenelle.  Have  any  of  the 
registers  or  cartularies  of  these  priories  been 
preserved?  If  so,  where  may  they  be  con- 
sulted] In  the  case  of  Upavon  Priory  it  would 


*  Only  a  mile  apart. 

t  Since  1541  in  Peterborough  diocese. 


be  interesting  to  learn  whether  its  history 
has  yet  been  written,  and,  if  at  all,  in  what 
books  or  papers.  S.  J.  MADGE. 

CATACOMBS  OF  THE  LAVRA  OF  PETCHERSK. 
— M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  in  his  pleasing  descrip- 
tion of  the  Lavra  of  Petchersk,  the  oldest  of 
Russian  monasteries,  seems  to  be  at  fault  in 
one  or  two  particulars.  He  says  : — 

"  Au  pied  du  monastere,  de  1'autre  cot4  du  grand 
fleuve,  s  etend  un  paysage  vert,  aussi  plat  et  aussi 
vaste  que  la  mer  ;  au-dessous  sont  les  noires  cata- 
combes  ou  v^curent  les  vieux  anachoretes,  ou  leurs 

corps  reposent  debout L>e  la  niche  dont  ils  font 

leur  tombeau,  apres  en  avoir  fait  leur  demeure,  les 
saints  ascetes,  mur6s  dans  la  paroi,  tendent  une 
main  dess^ch^e  aux  baisers  des  fideles." — '  L'Empire 
des  Tsars,'  vol.  iii.  p.  230. 

In  these  mysterious  catacombs,  the  most 
interesting  in  Europe  after  those  of  Rome, 
repose  the  uncorrupted  bodies  of  two 
classes  of  saints.  First  there  are  the  saints 
who  are  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  the  monastery,  the  only  one 
whose  name  is  likely  to  be  familiar  to  English 
ears  being  Nestor,  the  Bede  of  Russian 
literature.  Their  corpses  lie  in  open  coffins, 
placed  in  niches  formed  in  the  sides  of  the 
subterranean  passages,  and  they  are  laid 
horizontally  and  are  not  upright,  with  one 
exception,  and  that  is  the  "great  martyr" 
John,  who  in  order  to  preserve  his  chastity 
dug  a  hole  in  the  earth,  in  which  he  lived 
buried  up  to  the  waist,  it  is  said,  for  thirty 
years.  Whether  he  ever  came  out  of  the 
hole  I  do  not  know,  though  I  believe  he  was 
ultimately  made  a  bishop,  and  to-day  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  catacombs  his  upright  form 
may  be  seen,  visible  above  the  armpits  and 
adorned  with  a  mitre  jauntily  placed  upon 
his  head.  In  the  second  sentence  I  have 
quoted  the  distinguished  French  writer 
seems  to  have  confounded  these  saints,  who 
with  one  exception  lie  in  their  coffins,  with 
another  class  of  hermits  who,  having 
excavated  a  cave  in  the  soft  rock,  lived  there 
alone,  and  then  shut  themselves  off  from 
contact  with  the  outside  world  by  blocking 
up  the  entrance,  leaving  only  a  small  hole 
through  which  a  pitcher  of  water  and  the 
consecrated  elements  were  placed  at  certain 
intervals.  When  it  was  observed  that  these 
had  not  been  touched  for  some  time  it  was 
concluded  that  the  inmate  was  dead,  and  the 
brethren  of  the  monastery  assembled  and 
filled  up  the  aperture,  so  that  his  dwelling- 
place  became  his  tomb.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
very  easy  to  see  how  he  could  extend  a  hand 
for  the  innumerable  pilgrims  to  kiss.  And 
as  far  as  my  observations  have  gone  all 
the  bodies  are  kept  so  carefully  covered 
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with  drapery  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
most  curious  to  espy  anything  beneath. 
The  obscurity  of  the  matter  generally,  arid 
the  many  errors  that  exist  in  accounts  of  it, 
must  be  my  excuse  for  touching  at  length 
upon  this  subject.  T.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  '  MYSTIFICATIONS.'— In  his 
third    volume    of    'Horse  Subsecivse,'    1882, 
John  Brown,  author  of  'Ri-b  and  his  Friends,' 
includes  some  admirable  essays  on  themes  of 
a  widely  diverse  character.     He  estimates  Sir 
Henry   Raeburn  and  John  Leech,   pays  an 
exquisite  tribute    to  Thackeray   under    the 
strong  feeling  stirred  by  the  novelist's  sudden 
death,  admirably  describes  '  Minchmoor '  and 
'The  Enterkin,'  and   fitly  memorializes   the 
remarkable    child    Marjorie    Fleming,    and 
Miss  Stirling  Graham,  author  of  '  Mystifica- 
tions.'    Miss    Graham    was    a    nineteenth- 
century  link  with  Viscount  Dundee.    As  an 
impersonator  she  was  wonderfully  clever  anc 
versatile,  .her  Lady   Pitlyal    fairly    outwit- 
ting   Lord    Jeffrey    and    other    prominent 
Edinburgh    citizens.      Scott    once    compli- 
mented  her  after  a  display  of  her  powers 
with  the  characteristic  remark,  "  Awa  !  awa  ! 
the  deil  's  ower  grit  wi'  you  !  "  In  his  memorial 
notice  of  Miss  Graham,  Brown  refers  to  her 
work  '  The  Bee  Book,'  published  in  1829,  and 
adds    that  she  republished   it   "fifty  years 
afterwards  "  ('  John  Leech  and  other  Papers,' 
p.  173).    But,  as  he  himself  shows,  she  died 
in  1877,  two  years  short  of  the  date  men- 
tioned for  the  reissue.          THOMAS  BAYNE. 

DE  VERB.— In  Charlton  Church  I  dis- 
covered a  brass  bearing  certain  quarterings 
which  informed  me  that  some  distant  rela- 
tive was  entombed  hard  by— Robert,  third 
son  of  John  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  buried 
3  May,  1598 ;  but  finding  nothing  about 
De  Vere  in  Banks  that  explained  how 
these  quarterings  came  in,  I  referred  to 
Richard  Carew's  'Survey  of  Cornwall'  (ed. 
1602),  which  reminded  me  that  my  ancestress 
Joan  Courtenay,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Philip  (who  brought  in  Talbot,  L'Ercedekne, 
and  Haccomb),  married  first  "Sir  Nicholas, 
Baron  of  Carew,"  and  secondly  "Sir  Robert 
Vere,"  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Oxford.  Turn- 
ing to  Milles  (1610,  p.  691),  I  found  he  con- 
firmed Carew,  but  styled  Sir  Nicholas  "  Lord 
Carew,"  a  title  that  has  been  called  ia  ques- 
tion. He  mentions  the  above  Sir  Robert  Vere 


on  p.  698  without  any  enlargement.  Richard 
Carew's  story  of  Joan  Courte*n'ay  and  her 
eldest  son,  Thomas  Carew,  falling  "  at  square  " 
and  coming  to  blows  which  led  to  his  dis- 
inheritance, is  deprived  of  its  romance  by  the 
epitaph  on  the  historian's  younger  brother,  I 


Sir  Matthew  Carew,  LL.D.,  who  was  buried 
in  St.  Dunstan's  Church  West,  2  August. 
1618.  At  p.  124  ('  Hundred  of  Blackheath ') 
is  a  Heralds' College  pedigree  of  Robert  Vere, 
in  which  his  third  wife  is  given  simply 

Joan ,  and  her  son  John  Vere  (ancestor 

of  the  Earls  of  Oxford),  to  whom  she  gave 
three  manors,  is  omitted.  Robert  Vere  had 
a  son  named.  John  by  each  of  his  three 
wives.  I  should  here  correct  an  error  in  my 
reply,  ante,  p.  314.  It  was  my  great-grand- 
father who  expostulated  with  Bampfylde 
Moore  Carew.  •  H.  H.  DRAKE. 

'•' GROVELLING."— This  word  is  used  in  a 
striking  manner  in  a  '  Device  for  the  Corona- 
tion of  King  Henry  VII.,'  which  is  published 
among  the  Rutland  Papers  (Camden  Society, 
1842).  After  the  offering  of  a  pall  and  a 
pound  of  gold,  come 

"xxiiij11  in  coigne,  which  shalbe  delyuerid  vnto 
hym  by  the  Chamberlayn ;  and  forth  with,  the 
paveament  afore  ^he  high  aulter  worshipfully 
arraied  with  carpetts  and  quisshens,  the  King  shall 

ther  lye  downe  groveling,  whils  the Cardinall  as 

archbisshoppe  saye  vppon  him,  Deus  huniilium." 

Later  on  it  was  prescribed  that  the  king 
should  make  a  solemn  oath  upon  the  Sacra- 
ment to  observe  all  that  he  had  promised. 
"  That  done,  the  Cardinal  kneling,  and  the 
King  lying  grovelyng  afor  the  high  aulter  as 
aboue,"  the  'Veni  Creator  Spiritus'  was  to 
be  sung,  and  a  litany  and  prayers  offered 
until,  "  thise  orisons  so  ended,  the  King,  that 
all  this  while  hath  layn  grouelyng,  shall  rise 
and  sit  in  the  cheire  before  the  Cardinall." 
When  the  queen's  turn  came  she  was  to  "lie 
prostrat  as  the  king  dud  afor." 

I  do  not,  know  whether  this  "  device  "  was 
drawn  on  by  the  writers  of  any  of  the  recent 
articles  on  coronation  ceremonies,  but  it 
contains  much  that  is  of  interest.  The  regu- 
iatiohs  about  the  fashioning  of  the  king's 
garments  to  facilitate  the  anointing  are  very 
ipt.  Breast,  back,  shoulders,  elbows,  and 
lead  were  to  be  touched  with  the  holy  oil. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 


"  OUR  GOD,  OUR  HELP  IN  AGES  PAST."— Allu- 
sion was  made  ante,  p.  291,  to  this  hymn.  On 
looking  into  the  third  edition  of  Watts's 
'  Psalms,'  1722, 1  find  the  words  are  as  given 
above.  So  they  are  in  Julian's  '  Hymnology,' 
p.  920,  where  the  hymn  is  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  choicest  pieces  written  by  Watts.  Some 
interesting  remarks  upon  the  hymn  are  to  be 
found  in  'Hymns  that  have  Helped,'  p.  76, 
where  the  same  version  is  given.  The  author's 
words  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  '  Hymnary  ' 
which  is  in  use  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
but  in  'Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,'  the 
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'  Hymnal  Companion,'  and  the  '  Church  of 
England  Hymnal,'  "  O  God  "  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  "Our  God."  W.  S. 

EPITAPH  OP  JAMES  BOSSOM. — The  follow- 
ing is  to  be  found  on  ,a  gravestone  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia: — 

"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  James,  son  of  James 
and  Catherine  Bossom,  who  was  wilfully  murdered 
by  Smith  D.  Clarke  on  8th  August,  1839,  in  the  23rd 
year  of  his  age." 

Clarke  was  convicted  of  the  crime,  but  for 
reasons  never  disclosed  was  pardoned  on  con- 
dition of  his  leaving  the  country.  Such  an 
epitaph  seems  rare,  if  not  unique. 

M.  N.  G. 

STOOL-BALL.  —  This  game,  similar  in  many 
respects  to  cricket,  was  mostly  played  by 
women,  and  was  common  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  In  1592  the 
following  presentment  was  made  to  the 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  from  the  parish 
of  St.  Paul's  in  that  city  : — 

"  We  present  one  Bottolph  Wappoll,  a  continual 
gamester  and  one  of  very  lewd  behaviour,  who 
being  on  May  day  last  at  Stool-ball  in  time  of 
divine  service,  one  of  our  sidesmen  came  and 
admonished  him  to  leave  off  playing  and  go  to 
church,  for  the  which  he  fell  on  him  and  beat  him, 
that  the  blood  ran  about  his  ears."— Vol.  1584-92, 
part  ii.  fol.  123. 

ARTHUR  HUSSEY. 

Tankerton-on-Sea,  Kent. 

[See  3rd  S.  xi.  457 ;  xii.  73 ;  5th  S.  i.  34,  179,  419 ; 
6th  S.  ii.  248,  417.] 

CURFEW  BELL  AT  BUCKINGHAM.— The 
General  Indexes  of  the  first  eight  series  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  contain  no  fewer  than  forty-three 
references  to  the  origin  of  the  curfew  bell  and 
to  the  places  (principally  in  England)  where 
it  was  recently,  or  is  at  the  present  time  rung. 
As  the  town  of  Buckingham  is  not  included, 
the  following,  from  the  Standard  of  30  Sep- 
tember, may  appear  in  these  columns  : — 

"The  ringing  of  the  curfew  bell  was  yesterday 
begun  at  Buckingham,  in  accordance  with  ancient 
custom.  The  bell  is  rung  at  six  in  the  morning  and 
at  eight  at  night,  from  29  September  till  25  March 
each  year.  At  last  Easter  vestry  the  Rev.  Philip 
P.  Goldingham,  the  newly  appointed  Vicar,  intro- 
duced the  subject  as  to  the  wisdom  or  otherwise  of 
continuing  the  custom,  especially  in  the  morning, 
and  several  new-comers  to  the  borough  urged  its 
discontinuance  on  the  ground  that  it  was  objectless, 
but  the  old  residents  strongly  supported  the  old 
practice.  Buckingham  is  one  of  the  few  towns 
in  England  where  the  Pancake  Bell  is  rung  at  mid- 
day on  Shrove  Tuesday." 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

WILLIAM  BARNES.— Some  of  your  readers 
may  not  have  seen,  and  may  care  to  see, 


William  Barnes's  clever  tetraglot  epigram,  or 
epigram  in  four  languages,  for  the  compre- 
hension of  the  second  line  of  which  it  is  only 
needful  to  know,  or  to  remember,  that  the 
Latin  for  "  thief  "  is  fur,  a  word  consisting 
of  three  letters,  and  that  consequently  the 
Romans  used  euphemistically  to  call  a  thief 
"a  man  of  three  letters."  Here  are  the 
lines  : — 

Se  1'  uom  che  deruba  un  tomo 
Trium  literarum  est  homo, 
Celui  qui  de"robe  trois  tomes 
A  man  of  letters  must  become. 

We  may  presume  that  some  friend  of  his 
had  stolen,  or  forgotten  to  return,  three 
volumes  of  the  poet's  books ;  whereupon 
he  observes,  as  above,  that  if  the  man  who 
steals  one  volume  may  be  called  a  man  of 
three  letters  (a  thief),  he  who  steals  three 
volumes  is  likely  to  become  a  man  of  letters 
indeed.  PATRICK  MAXWELL. 

Bath. 

EPIGRAM  ON  THE  'SATURDAY  REVIEW,' 
1864.— The  following  lines  appeared  in  the 
Arrow,  13  September,  1864,  and  seem  to 
deserve  perpetuity.  The  Saturday  had  re- 
marked that  "  critics  play  much  the  same 
part  now  which  the  Saaducees  did."  It  may 
be  added  that  the  Arrow  itself  ran — or  flew — 
for  ten  numbers  only.  Yet  it  was  not  at  all 
the  proverbial  "fool's  bolt."  Here  is  the 
epigram  : — 

Our  hebdomadal  caustic,  severe  upon  quackery, 
Was    christened    the    Superfine,    long   since,    by 

Thackeray  ; 

Men  considered  its  bitters  too  nauseous  and  tonic, 
So  some  called  it  Saturnine  ;  others,  Sardonic  ; 
But  wait  long  enough,  a  good  name 's  to  be  had,  you 

see, 
For  it  writes  itself  down  as  the  Saturday  Sadducee  ! 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

"BRAINY."— This  word,  I  think,  is  usually 
supposed  to  be  a  recent  Americanism.  I 
have  just  come  across  it  in  Leigh  Hunt's 
'  Correspondence.'  It  occurs  in  a  letter  by 
Hunt  himself,  addressed  to  Robert  Bell,  and 
dated  19  July,  1845  (vol.  ii.  p.  104):— "That 
was  a  good,  hearty,  brainy,  valuable  bit  of 
existence  you  gave  us  the  other  night."  The 
earliest  quotation  in  the  'N.E.D.'  is  dated 
1874.  G.  L.  APPERSON. 

FORSTER'S  ERRORS  IN  HISTORY. — In  Fors- 
ter's  '  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members,'  which  I 
often  see  quoted  as  an  authority,  the  following 
extraordinary  statements  are  made  (p.  17) 
with  regard  to  the  condition  of  matters  in 
Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  year  1641  : — 
'  Montrose  was  now  a  Marquis,  Argyle 
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Scottish  Chancellor,  and  the  little  crooked 
*ield-Marshal  of  Balgony  an  English  Earl. 
Montrose  was  made  a  marquis  6  May,  1644 
Argyle  was  never  at  any  time  Chancellor  of 
Scotland  ;  and  Alexander  Leslie  was  made 
Lord  Balgonie,  and  Earl  of  Leven  in  the 
Scotch  peerage.  Forster  is  very  severe  in 
condemnation  of  Clarendon  for  inaccuracy, 
and  this  makes  it  all  the  more  unfortunate 
that  he  himself  should  ha-e  blundered  so 
heavily.  J.  WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 

Quoits, 

WE  must  reguest  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to  them 
direct. 

SEAL  AND  OWNER.— I  wish  to  ascertain  the 
former  owner  of  a  wax  impression  of  a  seal 
(somewhat  worn)  now  in  my  possession.  I 
have  searched  works  on  heraldry,  and  I  find 
it  mentioned  in  only  one  place. 

In  the  'Histoire  de  Cambray  et  du  Cam- 
bresis,'  by  Jean  le  Carpentier,  vol.  ii.  p.  912 
(Leide,  1664),  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

"  Du  Pret,  ou  du  Pre— Je  connois  20  Families  de 
ce  nom,  dont  1'une  porte— de  guelle  k  3  pieds  de 
griffons  d'argent ;  2,  de  sable  i  3  lions  d'argent 
couronnes  d'or ;  3,  d'argent  au  chef  d'azur  charg^  de 
3  macles  d'or,  d'oi\  sont  sortis  les  IS™  de  Trietre, 
de  Baudimont,  de  Busqueau  et  autres  mentionnez 
cy  devant." 

Four  or  five  more  coats  of  arms  are  given- 
My  seal  is  the  last  above  mentioned,  but  sur- 
mounted by  a  coronet.  In  Baron  Hercken- 
rode's  work,  published  two  hundred  years 
later,  'Nobiliake  des  Pays  Bas  et  du  Comte 
de  Bourgogne,'  compiled  from  De  Vegiano's, 
the  coat  of  arms  is  thus  given  (vol.  ii.  p.  1591, 
Gand,  1865)  :— 

"Guillaume  et  Jacques  du  Pre\  freres,  furent 
anoblis  par  lettres  du  mois  d'Oct.  1457  enregistreea 
&  Lille.  Us  portaient  pour  armes :  d'argent  au  chef 
d'azur  charg6  de  trois  losanges  d'or." 

Rietstap  gives  it  in  the  same  form.  At  some 
period  the  mascules  were  filled  in  to  form 
lozenges. 

But  in  the  "Complement"  to  the  above 
work  (1865),  vol.  ii.  p.  309,  Baron  Hercken- 
rode,  under  the  head  of  the  family  of  D'Hoop 
de  Syughem,  mentions  the  marriage  in  1868 
of  I.  F.  J.  B.  M.  J.  Ghislain  Le  Fevere  de  Ten 
Hone  to  O.  M.  P.  E.  Ghislaine  De  Cambry 
de  Baudimont,  "  nee  a  Tournai  le  6.  Juin,  1845," 
and  gives  the  arms  of  De  Cambry  de  Baudi- 
mont as  "  d'azur  a  trois  losanges  d'or."  Here 
the  last-named  family  is  of  Baudimont  men- 
tioned in  Carpentier's  work,  and  the  arms 


differ  by  having  lozenges  on  an  azure  shield 
instead  of  the  hollow  lozenge  on  the  azure 
chef  of  a  plain  shield.  I  should  be  glad  if 
any  of  your  readers  could  refer  me  to  any 
source  of  information  to  trace  the  direct  line 

«*:*>?  Pre'-  J.  ROBERTS. 

4,  Paper  Buildings,  B.C. 

LYNCH  OP  IPSWICH.— Who  was  Lynch  of 
Ipswich  whose  •  portrait  was  painted  by 
Gainsborough  and  engraved  in  mezzotint 
by  S.  W.  Reynolds  1  The  date  of  birth,  &c., 
would  oblige.  F.  B.  M. 

ELL  FAMILY.— Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
me  information  concerning  this  family?  A 
Richard  Ell  is  referred  to  in  Lower's  '  Patro- 
nymica  Britannica.'  RICHARD  LINN.  • 

229,  Hereford  Street,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

PRODIGAL  SON  AS  SIR  CHARLES  GRANDISON. 
—In  'The  Mill  on  the  Floss/  chap,  iv., 
towards  the  end,  there  is  a  reference  to  "a 
remarkable  series  of  pictures  representing 
the  Prodigal  Son  *in  the  costume  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandison."  A  friend  has  a  set  of 
five  coloured  prints  exactly  answering  to  this 
description.  The  imprint  is  "  London  :  Pub- 
lished Octr  14,  1800,  by  P.  Stampa,  Dorring- 
ton  Street,  Leather  Lane."  The  design  is 
very  good  ;  in  fact,  they  are  works  of  art. 
Is  anything  known  of  the  artist? 

THOMAS  HUTCHINSON. 

CITIZEN  :  HIS  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  DUTIES. 
—After  many  years'  absence  from  England 
I  return  ignorant  of  the  great  changes  in 
municipal,  educational  aspects,  &c.,  which 
have  taken  place.  Can  you  advise  me  how 
I  can  most  easily  become  acquainted  with  all 
my  duties  and  responsibilities  as  a  citizen 
— e.g.,  my  vote  for  M.P.,  County  Council, 
Borough  Council,  Parish  Council,  Poor  Law 
Guardians,  education,  <fec.,  to  complete  the 
list  ?  Is  there  any  book  or  any  article  in  any 
newspaper  or  periodical  which  will  inform 
me  perfectly?  If  not,  what  books  shall  I 
procure  ?  LYNSOR. 

['  The  English  Citizen  :  his  Rights  and  Duties,' 
published  by  Messrs.  Methuen,  should  be  of  service.] 

EPIGRAM  BY  BEACONSFIELD.— In  which  of 
lis  works  did  Disraeli  say  that  there  were 
only  two  events  in  history  which  counted — 
he  siege  of  Troy  and  the  French  Revolution  ? 
What  is  the  exact  reference,  and  what  are 
;he  precise  words  ?  B. 

CANTERBURY  CROSS. — At  the  funeral  of  the 
ate  Assayer  to  the  Mint,  in  St.  Martin's 
Jhurch,  Canterbury,  the  "Canterbury  cross" 
s  mentioned  as  having  been  used.  Can  any 
reader  of  (N.  &  Q.'  kindly  give  some  in- 
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formation  with  regard  to  this  cross  ?  When 
in  the  city  a  short  time  since,  I  purchased  a 
small  silver  Maltese  cross,  the  arms  of  which 
radiate  from  a  square  centre.  I  could  only 
get  conflicting  statements  as  to  the  original 
from  which  this  model  was  taken,  and  should 
be  glad  of  further  information.  M.  T.  M. 

18TH  HUSSARS,  1821.— I  should  feel  obliged 
by  any  one  who  could  tell  me  of  the  following 
officers  of  the  above  regiment  at  that  date, 
and  so  aid  me  in  my  rewriting  the  regimental 
history :— Major  Charles  Synge;  Captains 
J.  M.  Clements  (a  lieutenant- colonel  and 
a  member  of  the  B.D.C.),  George  Luard, 
Robert  Coote  (brother  to  Admiral  Sir  Chas. 
Coote,  of  5,  Connaught  Place,  London), 
S.  O.  O.  Brady  (who  came  from  the  7th 
Hussars  and  married  a  Paget  of  Hampton 
Court),  the  Hon.  H.  P.  de  Montmorency, 
G.  M.  T.  Western,  and  R.  Wilford  Brett; 
Lieutenants  W.  H.  Duperier,  J.  T.  Ma- 
chell  (a  Yorkshire  man),  P.  Nisbet  (from 
the  Buffs),  Thomas  Hunter,  G.  Schreiber 
(from  the  llth  Dragoons),  Thomas  Walker, 
Richard  Doyne,  Nathaniel  Sneyd ;  Cornets 
J.  Leslie,  J.  Laing,  William  Battier  (from  the 
10th),  G.  A.  Stewart,  George  Allen ;  Riding 
Master  G.  Gibbs ;  Paymaster  W.  Dearie; 
Quartermaster  J.  Collins;  Surgeon  W.  Cham- 
bers ;  Assistant  -  Surgeon  J.  Quincey;  and 
Veterinary-Surgeon  D.  Pilcher. 

HAROLD  MALET,  Colonel. 

Radnor  House,  near  Sandgate,  Kent. 

BARNWELL  PRIORY,  CAMBRIDGE.— Some  few 
years  ago  an  article  appeared  in  a  London 
weekly  paper  giving  an  account  of  excavations 
on  the  site  of  the  above  priory,  which  brought 
to  light  its  great  extent.  Will  any  of  your 
readers  help  me  to  find  this  notice  ?  I  think 
it  appeared  either  in  '  N.  &  O.'  or  the 
Athenaeum,  but  I  am  unable  to  find  it  in  the 
index  of  the  first  publication,  and  have  no 
opportunity  of  searching  that  of  the  second. 

E.  S.  C. 

Hove,  Sussex. 

"  METROPOLITAN  CANTERBURY  LICENSE  AND 
AUTHORITY." — In  a  dedication  to  the 
'  Triumphs  of  London,'  a  description  of  a 
pageant  performed  on 

"Monday,  Oof  30th,  1693,  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  Right  Honble.  Sir  William  Ashurst,  Knt.,  Lord 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  London set  forth  at  the 

proper    Costs    and    Charges    of    the    Worshipful 

Company   of    Merchant-Taylors,    by    E.    S.    [i.e., 

Elkanah  Settle]," 

it  is  stated  that  his  lordship's 

"Ancestors    have    been    constant    Assertors    and 

Champions  of  Religion  and  Virtue  ;  Witness  Your 

Lordship's  Uncle  in  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  the 


First,  who,  then  High  Sheriff  of  Lancashire,  had  the 
hardy  Christian  Courage  to  lay  a  Criminal  by  the 
Heels  for  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath  day,  though 
a  Transgressor  in  that  kind  and  at  that  time  within 
the  Verge  of  Priviledge,  under  the  Umbrage  and 
Protection  of  the  then  newly  publisht  Metropolitan 
Canterbury  License  and  Authority." 

The  "Verge of  Priviledge" refers,  I  assume,  to 
the  privilege  of  the  verge  of  the  palaces,  the 
sanctuary  created  by  the  sovereign's  place  of 
residence;  but  I  do  not  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  "  newly  publisht  Metropolitan 
Canterbury  License  and  Authority." 

JOHN  HEBB. 

VANITY  FAIR.— Some  time  ago  (9th  S.  ii.  29) 
I  asked  whether  there  was  any  instance  of 
Vanity  Fair  being  used  to  denote  harmful 
frivolity  earlier  than  the  first  edition  of  '  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress,'  1678,  and  gave  an  example 
of  Scott  having  caused  one  of  his  cha- 
racters to  use  it  in  '  Old  Mortality.'  I  find 
that  Scott  also  makes  Master  Holdenough 
employ  it  in  '  Woodstock,'  where  he  says  to 
Wild  rake, 

"Speak  less  lightly  and  wantonly,  friend we 

are  to  resist  the  devil  that  he  may  flee  from  us,  and 
not  to  tamper  with  him  or  enter  into  his  counsels, 
or  traffic  with  the  merchandise  of  his  great 
Vanity  Fair."— Chap.  x. 

Scott  had  a  very  great  knowledge  of  the 
obscurer  literature  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  probable  he  had  met  with  the 
term  somewhere  in  the  earlier  Puritan  litera- 
ture, and  that  when  Bunyan  wrote  his  im- 
mortal work  it  had  become  a  well-known 
phrase  on  the  lips  of  those  of  the  stricter 
sort.  Can  any  one  furnish  proof  of  this,  for 
at  present  it  is  but  a  guess  ?  ASTARTE. 

SHAKESPEARE  COTTAGE  AT  ST.  ALBANS  — 
About  four  hundred  yards  from  St.  Michael's 
Church,  on  the  Verulam  Road  at  St.  Albans, 
is  an  old  wooden  house  with  overhanging 
upper  story  called  "Shakspeare  Cottage." 
Was  there  a  Bacon-Shakespeare  controversy 
in  those  days,  for  the  house  looks  as  if  it  had 
existed  in  Bacon's  time  ?  It  is  curious  to  find 
the  name  with  the  old  spelling  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. W.  H.  M.  G. 

LATIN  QUOTATION.— 

Sed  Iseva  in  parte  mamillae 
Nil  salit  Arcadico 

occurs  in  'An  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  the 
Sciences,'  by  Martinus  Scriblerus,  probably 
written  by  Parnell  ('  Swift's  Works,'  vol.  xiii. 
p.  118).  Whence  comes  the  quotation  ? 

G.  CHRISTIAN. 
Uppingham. 

SIMILE  BY  COLERIDGE.  —  Recently  I  was 
struck  with  a  simile  in  one  of  Coleridge's 
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letters,  where  he  describes  the  style  of  Pascal 
as  "a  robe  of  pure  light."  I  thought  it 
original,  but  I  find  an  almost  identical  ex- 
pression in  Longinus.  Can  the  source  of  the 
expression  be  traced  ?  W.  B. 

ELIZABETHAN  POEM  :  AUTHOR  WANTED.— 
Can  any  one  inform  me  who  was  the  writer 
of  the  Elizabethan  poem  describing  the  cele- 
bration of  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  in  pre- 
Ileformation  times,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  commencement  ? — 

There  doth  ensue  the  solemne  feast  of  Corpus  Christi 

Day, 
Who  then  can  shewe  their  wicked  use  and  fond  and 

foolish  play  ? 
The  hallowed  bread,  with  worship  great,  in  silver 

Pix  they  beare 
About  the  Church,  or  in  the  Citie,  passing  here  and 

there. 

Christes  passion  here  derided  is  with  sundrie  maskes 

and  playes, 
Faire  Ursley  with  hir  maydens  all  doth  passe  amid 

the  wayes.    . 

M.  B. 

ARCHITECTURAL  "  FOLLIES."  —  Can  any  of 
your  readers  give  me  information  as  to  the 
above?  There  must  be  up  and  down  the 
country  various  buildings  to  which  the  term 
"Folly  "  might  be  applied— interesting  either 
from  some  peculiarity  in  their  construction 
or  from  their  associations.  "Cook's  Folly," 
near  Bristol,  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  which 
occurs  to  me  at  present.  G.  P.  G. 

Temple. 

[Architectural  "  Follies  "  are  numberless,  as  the 
late  MACKENZIE  E.  C.  WALCOTT  stated  at  5th  S.  x. 
186,  where  he  instanced  one  from  Roger  of  Wen- 
dover  in  1228.] 

WHIG  TOKEN. —  In  Lockhart's  'Commen- 
tarys'  (' Lockhart  Papers,'  4to,  1817,  vol.  i. 
p.  462)  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

"  They  [the  Whigs]  caused  make  severall 
thousand  figures  of  a  small  fusie  about  two  inches 
long  in  brass,  and  some  few  in  silver  and  gold,  which 
were  to  be  dispersed  among  the  chiefs  and  more 
zealous  of  the  party  as  a  signall  in  the  day  of  tryall." 

Are  any  of  these  tokens  known  to  be  in 
existence?  What  is  meant  by  "figures  of  a 
small  fusie  "  ?  J.  F.  E, 

Godalming. 

JOHNSON  AND  MASTER.— Can  any  one  give 
me  information  concerning  a  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  her  second  husband,  a  Capt.  Master,  of 
the  Chester  man-of-war?  They  were  married 
after  1738  and  before  1753.  Sng  was  related 
to  the  Byng  family,  and  her  daughter  by  her 
first  marriage,  Elizabeth  Johnson,  married  in 
1753  Doraenico  Angelo  (the  fencing  master). 
The  Johnson  family  are  supposed  to  have 


been  in  the   navy,   and  many  of  them  are 
buried  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey.         XAVIER. 

ATLAS  WANTED. —What  atlas  or  map 
shows  Eacova,  where  (1475)  Stephen  the 
Great  of  Moldavia  beat  the  Turks  ;  Bubovac, 
I' the  mighty  fortress"  ('Cam.  Mod.  Hist.,' 
i.  73) ;  and  Corvitri  in  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter  (ib.,  p>  110)?  X. 

ELIZA  COOK  :  EEFERENCE  WANTED.  — 
One  of  Eliza  Cook's  poems  — viz.,  'The 
Sacrilegious  Gamesters' — is  founded  on  an 
incident  related  in  a  work  entitled  '  Sketches 
of  a  Seaport  Town.'  I  shall  be  glad  if  any 
reader  can  tell  me  the  author  of  the  work,  or 
where  I  can  get  it  or  see  it,  together  with  the 
name  of  the  seaport  town.  B.  CLARK. 


COLERIDGE'S    '  CHRISTABEL. 
(9th  S.x.  326,  388,  429.)' 

I  SEE  by  the  tone  of  his  remarks  at  the 
last  reference  that  COL.  PRIDEAUX  is  dis- 
posed to  view  my  strictures  on  the  Rollings 
bibliography  of  Coleridge  in  the  light  of  a 
personal  attack  on  himself.  COL.  PRIDEAUX 
refers  to  "the  charge  which  he  [i.e.,  MR. 
HUTCHINSON]  has  brought  against  myself," 
and  actually  writes  as  if  I  had  feloniously 
flung  an  ampersand  at  his  head  :  "the  missile 
my  poor  little  &c.  !],  though  thrown  with 
much  goodwill,  has  missed  its  mark." 

Now  of  COL.  PRIDEAUX  I  know  absolutely 
nothing,  save  that  his  name  appears  on  the 
title-page  of  the  Rollings  bibliography  as 
reviser,  corrector,  and  enlarger  of  the  late 
Mr.  Shepherd's  work,  and  that  he  is  a 
copious  writer  on  a  wide  diversity  of  topics 
Doth*  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  and  also,  occasionally,  in 
:he  Athenceum.  Why,  then,  suspect  me  of 
personal  motives  when  my  sole  concern  was 
with  the  book,  not  with  its  editor?  If  by  his 
reference  to  "those  in  his  own  line  of  busi- 
ness "  COL.  PRIDEAUX  would  imply  that  I  am 
a  rival  bibliographer,  he  is  ludicrously  astray. 
[  am  but  a  poor  (I  would  fain  hope)  harmless 
student;  and  it  was  simply  as  a  student,  a 
reverential  student,  of  the  great  poet  and 
critic  whose  bibliography  is  now  under  dis- 
ussion  that  I  wrote  the  strictures  of  which 
VOL.  PRIDEAUX  complains. 

To  come  to  particulars.  COL.  PRIDEAUX  is 
vexed  because  when,  in  the  course  of  my 
reply,  I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  his  collation 
of  'Christabel'  I  described  the  title-page  as 
1  given  with  verbal  accuracy,  but  with  certain 
jrrors  of  punctuation,  &c."  What  is  there 
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here  so  much  amiss?  Does  COL.  PRIDEAUX 
really  think  that  I  either  could  or  should 
have  described  as  correct,  without  any  quali- 
fication whatsoever,  a  bibliographical  tran- 
script in  which  there  are  no  fewer  than  five 
typographical  errors  ?  In  this  transcript  a 
semicolon  is  substituted  for  the  original 
colon,  a  comma  is  intruded,  another  comma 
is  substituted  for  the  original  full  stop,  and 
two  hyphens  are  omitted.  Whether  these 
five  errors,  severally  or  collectively,  are  of 
much  or  little  intrinsic  importance  is  not  the 
point.  We  are  now  dealing  with  biblio- 
graphy, which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  largely 
concerned  with  such  minutiae.  COL.  PRIDEAUX, 
who,  in  his  reply  of  15  November  (ante, 
p.  389),  is  careful  to  note  the  omission  of  a 
colon  in  H.  T.'s  copy  of  the  title-page  (p.  326 \ 
is  displeased  with  me  for  having  failed  to  do 
so  and  for  having  described  H.  T.'s  copy, 
wanting  the  said  colon,  as  "correct."  1 
may  say  that  I  too  had  observed  H.  T.'s 
omission  ;  but  occurring  as  it  did,  not  in  a 
formal  bibliography,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
query  in  this  journal,  I  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  prolong  my  reply  by  calling 
special  attention  to  it.  H.  T.  might  not 
have  seen  a  proof ;  the  colon  might  have 
been  in  his  copy,  and  even  in  the  proof, 
but  might  have  been  squeezed  out,  as  so 
often  happens  with  a  point  coming,  as  this 
one  would,  at  the  very  end  of  the  line.  Any- 
how, I  did  not  apply  to  H.  T.'s  copy  the  same 
standard  of  accuracy  which  students,  one 
and  all,  would  apply  to  the  collations  of  a 
bibliography  ;  and  if  in  so  doing  1  erred,  I 
cheerfully  confess  my  fault.  I  characterized 
H.  T.'s  copy  of  the  title-page,  which  lacks  one 
colon,  as  "correct " ;  and  for  this  act,  let  us 
say,  of  misplaced  leniency  COL.  PRIDEAUX 
jumps  upon  me,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
complains  because  I  have  indicated  the  five 
"errors  of  punctuation,  &c.,"  in  his  transcript. 
I  have  transgressed,  that  is,  by  noting,  and 
again  I  have  transgressed  by  having  failed 
to  note,  certain  minute  inaccuracies  of  tran- 
scription. I  should  have  duly  pointed  out 
H.  T.'s  one  error,  and  have  discreetly  winked 
at  the  '  Bibliography's'  five  errors,  and  then, 
no  doubt,  all  would  have  been  well.  Whether 
these  five  errors  are  chargeable  to  COL. 
PRIDEAUX  or  to  the  compositor  is  a  question 
which  that  stout  scapegoat  and  the  colonel 
must  settle  between  themselves.  I  bring  no 
charge  against  any  man  ;  I  simply  observe 
that  in  the  collation  of  'Christabel'  five 
errors  occur  in  the  transcript  of  the  title- 
page  alone. 

But,  objects  COL.  PRIDEAUX,  just  because 
of  these  five  minute  errors  MR.  HUTCHINSON 


condemns  the  whole  bibliography  !  Not  so  ; 
I  assert  that  the  book  is  useless  to  the  serious 
student  because  it  exhibits  many  errors  "  of 
the  kind  most  fatal  in  bibliography."  COL. 
PRIDEAUX'S  attitude  compels  me  to  point  out 
one  or  two  of  these.  Take,  then,  the  section 
headed  'Contributions  in  Prose  and  Verse 
to  the  Courier'  (p.  36).  Not  a  syllable  do 
we  find  here  about  Coleridge's  letters  on 
Maturin's  tragedy  of  '  Bertram,'  five  in 
number,  which  appeared,  at  short  intervals, 
from  Thursday,  29  August,  1816,  onwards, 
in  the  columns  of  the  Courier !  These 
letters  were,  I  may  observe  in  passing, 
reprinted  in  1817  (with  some  omissions  from 
the  first  of  the  series)  in  'Biographia 
Literaria.'  Again,  take  the  statement  on 
p.  56:  "An  original  poem  of  Coleridge's, 
entitled  '  Water-Ballad,'  was  contributed  to 
the  Athenaeum  in  1831."  So  far  back  as 
3  June,  1893,  I  explained  in  the  columns  of 
the  Academy  (see  also  Athenaeum,  No.  3656, 
20  Nov.,  1897,  p.  702)  that  the  '  Water-Ballad  ' 
is  a  translation  of  Francois  Antoine  Eugene  de 
Planard's  '  Barcarolle  de  Marie,'  an  incidental 
song  in  that  writer's  opera  of  '  Marie  '  (set  to 
music  by  Herold).  The  'Barcarolle'  will  be 
found  on  p.  189  of  Masson's  'La  Lyre 
Fran9aise.'  Here,  for  the  present,  I  must 
stop.  In  a  future  note  I  hope  (Editor 
permitting)  to  deal  with  COL.  PRIDEAUX'S 
positions  touching  Hazlitt  and  the  -Edinburgh 
Jteview.  THOMAS  HUTCHINSON. 

MR.  T.  HUTCHINSON  merits  our  thanks  for 
his  account  of  the  interesting  textual  varia- 
tion at  11  8-9  of  '  Christabel.'  However,  his 
advice  to  H.  T. — to  eschew  Coleridge  biblio- 
graphies and  to  consult  Mr.  J.  D.  Campbell's 
notes — is  rather  inopportune  in  this  con- 
nexion ;  for  some  unapparent  reason,  Mr. 
Campbell's  notes,  usually  precise  and  far- 
reaching,  do  not  even  allude  to  the  important 
variation  in  the  passage  in  question.  In  fact, 
Prof.  W.  M.  Tweedie  in  Modern  Language 
Notes,  xii.  p.  191,  made  an  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  source  of  the  reading  adopted  in 
Campbell's  text  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion ;  and  apparently  no  response  to  the 
query  was  forthcoming  at  that  time  (1897). 
Moreover,  MR.  HUTCHINSON  needlessly  ques- 
tions the  accuracy  of  the  late  Richard  Herne 
Shepherd's  citation  of  a  third  edition  of 
'Christabel'  in  1816.  There  is  now  a  copy 
of  that  edition  in  the  British  Museum,  listed 
in  the  Supplementary  Catalogue. 

JOHN  Louis  HANEY. 

Central  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

"BusiLLis"  (9th  S.  x.  384).— The  late  Rev. 
G.  G.  Perry,  Canon  of  Lincoln,  &c.,  in  his 
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'Life  of  St.  Hugh  of  Avalon' (London,  1879, 1  stairs  was  originally  known  as  'TheKin 
p.  153),  quotes  Giraldus  as  giving  this  amongst    Wedding,'  then  as  'Music  on  the  Stair? and 
instances  of  the  grotesque  ignorance  which    finally,  when  it  was  first  shown  to  the  pubHc 
prevailed  among  the  clergy  in  the  twelfth  I  as  '  The  Gnlrlmn  St.-.iro  '  DllC' 


.  ,„    m   ._ 
century.     Canon  Perry's  words  are  : 

"Another    [priest],    confused by   the    words 

running  together,  asked  what  was  meant  by 
busillis.  The  learned  man  to  whom  he  applied 
was  fairly  puzzled  until  the  priest  showed,  at  the 
bottom  of  his  missal  page,  m  die,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  bus  illis." 

Canon  Perry  does  not  give  the  reference  to 
Giraldus,  so  I  cannot  tell  whether  the  latter 
gives  the  story  as  hailing  from  Italy  or  from 
some  other  country. 

GILBERT  H.  F.  VANE. 
The  Rectory,  Wem,  Salop. 

The  version  given  by  Zambaldi  is  that  the 
cleric  read  in  his  breviary  M  in  die,"  which  he  i  T 
translated  by  "  le  Indie  " ;  but  he  owned  he  I  ^ondon> 
was  puzzled  by  "busillis."    Hence  the  phrase 
"  Qui  sta  il  busillis  "  ("  Here  is  the  crux  "). 

H.  A.  STRONG. 

University  College,  Liverpool. 

ST.  KATHERINE'S  HOSPITAL,  REGENT'S  PARK 
(9th  S.  x.  428).— Two  or  three  years  ago  I  had 
occasion  to  look  up,  at  the  Inner  Temple  and 
elsewhere,  the  polemics  of  the  promotion  and 
construction  of  St.  Katharine's  Dock 
recollection  is  that  in  several  of  the  pam- 
phlets referred  to  the  old  charity  was  men- 
tioned, and  I  have  the  impression  that  the 
dock  was  constructed  on  the  site  of  the 
Hospice  or  Hospital,  which  was  removed  to 
Regent's  Park.  The  references  to  the  charity 
were  neither  important  nor  very  direct,  and 
probably  they  are  not  what  is  required.  I 
offer  these  remarks,  however,  on  the  off- 
chance  of  their  being  of  any  use. 

DOUGLAS  OWEN. 


as  '  The  Golden  Stairs.' 
It  has  been  said  of  the  original  that  in  it 
a  decorative  motive  was  elaborated  into  a 
picture  almost  as  sweet  and  delicate  in  its 
a  white  lily."    It  was  shown  in  the 
spring  exhibition  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in 
1880,  and  afterwards,  I  believe,  became  the 
property  of  Lord  Battersea. 

T.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 

GROAT  :  BITS  (9th  S.  ix.  84,  454).— With 
reference  to  the  .coin  (bit)  the  following 
might  interest  your  correspondent.  In  a 
Geographical  Grammar,'  &c.,  by  William. 
Guthrie,  published  in  1777.  and  printed  by 
J.  Knox,  E.  &  C.  Dilly,  and  G.  Robinson, 
I  find  on  p.  750,  under  'W.  Indies, 
Jinghsh,  in  table  of  money,  "7i  pence=a 
Bit  =  5p."  The  *  in  7£  and  the~8  in  |  are 
badly  printed.  In  the  French  West  Indies 
15  sols  =  l  scalin,  ako  =  to  5$d.  A  sol  seems 
to  have  been  an  imaginary  coin.  Under 
'Flanders  and  Brabant'  a  scalin  is  shown 
as  5|d.,  an  imaginary  coin  =  to  6  petards. 
Also  under  'Holland  and  Zealand'  a  soalin,  a 
real  coin,  is  =  to  6  stivers,  or  6T33cZ.  R.  B.  B. 


'  THE  GOLDEN  STAIRS  '  (9th  S.  x  427).— This 
well-known  work  has  already  been  the 
subject  of  an  unanswered  query  (9th  S.  iii. 
88).  But  why  should  the  picture  have  any 
definite  subject  at  all,  or  be  anything  more 
than  a  material  representation  of  one  of  those 
sights  that 

youthful  poets  dream 
On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream, 

for  the  artist's  idea  of  a  picture  was  "a 
beautiful  romantic  dream  of  something  that 
never  was,  never  will  be — in  a  light  better 
than  any  light  that  ever  shone— in  a  land  -no 
one  can  define  or  remember,  only  desire— and 
the  forms  divinely  beautiful "  1  However,  the 
subject  is  really  not  so  enigmatic  after  all. 
This  composition  then  of  a  "sad  Mantegnesque 
and  beautiful  company  "  of  eighteen  minstrels 
descending  a  curved  flight  of  pale  golden 


SAMUEL  CLARKE,  D.D.  (9th  S.  x.  408).— 
There  is  a  good  pedigree  of  Samuel  Clerke, 
D.D.,  who  was  of  Kingsthorpe,  co.  North- 
ampton, in  the  Heralds'  College  (2  D.  xiv, 
111).  Presumably  he  was  the  rector  of 
St.  Peter's,  Northampton,  1608  to  1640.  He 
was  certainly  born  14  December,  1582,  and 
died  March,  1640.  His  wife  Margaret  (who 
died  1643)  was  sister  to  Sir  Edward  Peyto, 
of  Chesterton,  co.  Warwick.  Their  eldest 
daughter  Katharine  married,  30  May,  1637, 
at  Kingsthorpe,  Sir  Richard  Raynsford,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  (1676), 
and  was  by  him  ancestress  of  a  numerous 
progeny,  including  (inter  olios)  G.  E.  C. 

P.S.— The  Samuel  Clercke,  D.D.,  who  mar- 
ried at  Canterbury  Cathedral,  13  September, 
1635,  "Mrs.  Katherine  Simpson"  was,  appa- 
rently, no  relation  to  the  above. 

SIR  NICHOLAS  SMITH  (9th  S.  viii.  283,  373  ; 
ix.  193,  353). — I  hope  DUNHEVED  will  excuse 
the  delay  in  replying  to  his  intimation  of 
my  error.  The  books  I  consulted  were  the 
'History  of  the  Suburbs  of  Exeter,'  by 
Charles  Worthy,  1892,  and  Vivian's  'Visi- 
tations of  Cornwall.'  On  examination  I  find 
that  Grace,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Smith, 
who  married  Sir  Bevill  Grenvile,  of  Stow, 
was  heir  to  her  mother,  who  was  probably 
the  second  wife  of  Sir  George  and  widow 
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of  Peter  Bevill,  son  of  John  of  Killgrath. 
That  being  so,  Sir  Nicholas  would  be  by 
the  first  wife,  named  by  MR.  PINK  Joan, 
daughter  of  James  Walker. 

,    JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

LADY  WHITMORE  (9th  S.  x.  268,  318,  395, 
450). — I  have  to  thank  the  proprietors  of  the 
Hyde  Park  Fine-Art  Gallery,  30,  St.  George's 
Place,  S.W.,  for  their  courtesy  in  showing 
me  the  '  Lady  Whitmore '  which  they 
described  in  '  N.  A  Q.'  at  the  last  reference. 
It  is  not  the  '  Lady  Whitmore '  about  which 
I  have  been  inquiring,  but  the  "  Miss  Brooks  " 
of  De  Grammont's  '  Memoirs,'  whom  COL. 
PRIDEAUX  has  already  brought  before  us,  and 
who  is  the  '  Lady  Whitmore '  of  Hampton 
Court.  I  was,  however,  greatly  interested 
to  find  that  the  '  Sir  George  Whitmore '  by 
Cornelis  Janssens,  which  has  lately  been 
through  their  hands,  is  a  replica  of  one  which 
is  in  the  collection  where  Zurbaran's  '  Lady 
Whitmore '  is.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me 
that  Lady  Whitmore,  as  the  wife  of  a  well- 
known  loyalist,  may  have  been  one  of  the 
Cavalier  exiles  who  gathered  round  Cotting- 
ton  and  Digby  at  Madrid,  after  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.,  and  may  have  been  painted  by 
Zurbaran  at  that  time.  Can  any  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Committee  for  Compounding  tell  me  if 
there  is  any  evidence  to  support  this  theory  ? 
I  know  that  Sir  George  Whitmore  was  long 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  that  after  his 
release  he  continued  to  live  on  at  Balmes 
House,  Hackney  ;  but  I  do  not  know  the  fate 
of  the  Whitmores  of  Apley  after  the  fall  of 
the  monarchy.  Did  the  connexion  of  the 
Acton  family  with  the  Continent  begin  as 
early  as  this  ?  Z. 

THE  NATIONAL  ANTHEM  (9th  S.  ix.  206).— 
I  have  lately  met  with  the  following  : — 

"La  marquise  de  Cr£qui  raconte  dans  ses  M6moires 
que,  lorsque  Louis  XI V.  venait  visiter  la  niaison  de 
baint-Cjrr,  lea  jeunes  pensionnaires,  au  moment  ou 
il  entrait  dans  la  chapelle.  chantaient  &  1'unisson 
une  sorte  de  motet,  dont  les  paroles  etaient  de  la 
superieure  directrice  de  la  maison  et  dont  le  fameux 
Lulli  avait  fait  la  musique.  Les  paroles  etaient 
celles-ci : — 

Grand  Dieu,  gauvez  le  roi  ! 
Grand  Dieu,  vengez  le  roi ! 

Vive  le  roi ! 

Qu'a  jamais  glorieux, 

Louis  victorieux, 

Voie  ses  ennemis 

Toujours  soumis. 

Grand  Dieu,  sauvez  le  roi  ! 

Et  maintenant    voici,   dit-pn,   comment    ce    chant 

passa  le  detroit :  le  compositeur  allemand  Haendel, 

qui  etait  inaitre  de  la  musique  du  roi  d'Angleterre 

Georges  Icr,  setrouvant  un  jouraSaint-Cyr,  entendit 

exeeuter  ce  motet ;  il  demanda  a  eh  transcrire  les 


paroles  et  la  musique.  De  retour  a  Londres,  il 
I'offrit  au  roi,  comme  e"tant,  dit-on,  de  sa  composi- 
tion ;  le  chant  fut  tres  gout6  et  peu  a  peu  devint 
populaire.  Telle  serait  1'origine  du  '  God  save  the 
king'  ou  'queen,'  chant  national  anglais." 

On  reference  to  the  '  Souvenirs  de  la  Mar- 
quise de  Crequy'  (1842)  I  there  find  sub- 
stantially the  same  statement,  and  a  reference 
is  also  given  to  La  Mode  of  23  July,  1831. 
I  see  that  in  the  correspondence  on  this 
question  in  the  8th  Series  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  allu- 
sion was  made  as  to  a  possible  German  origin 
for  the  tune,  but  I  do  not  see  any  reference 
to  its  having  been  made  in  France.  Is  ^there 
any  foundation  for  the  Marquise  de  Crequy's 
assertion,  which  seems  a  very  circumstantial 
one  1  At  all  events,  the  resemblance  of  the 
words  is  striking,  unless  of  course  it  can  be 
proved  that  they  are  a  translation  from  the 
English,  or  is  it  merely  a  coincidence  ? 

EDWARD  LATHAM. 

61,  Friends'  Road,  East  Croydon. 

[At  the  reference  given  in  the  heading  a  Jacobite 
origin  was  suggested,  and  a  note  stated  that  the 
matter  was  discussed  at  great  length  in  8th  S.  x.,  xi., 
and  xii.] 

EOUBILIAC'S  BUST  OF  POPE  (9th  S.  x.  408, 
471). — Roubiliac's  terra-cotta  bust  of  Pope 
was  lent  to  the  bicentenary  exhibition  at 
Twickenham  by  John  Murray  II.,  father  of 
the  present  head  of  the  famous  publishing 
firm.  This  was  in  1888,  a  few  years  before 
Mr.  Murray's  death  ;  and  I  should  imagine 
that  the  bust  is  now  in  possession  of  his  son 
and  successor. 

D.  OSWALD  HUNTER- BLAIR,  O.S.B. 

Oxford. 

MONUMENT  TO  GENERAL  CURETON  (9th  S. 
x.  227,  291,  398). —The  following  graphic 
account  of  the  death  of  this  gallant  officer 
at  Ramnagar,  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Chilianwallah  in  1849,  is  extracted  from 
'Decisive  Battles  of  India,'  by  Col.  G.  B. 
Malleson,  and  may  merit  insertion  : — 

"  Burning  with  indignation  at  the  very  idea  of 
the  enemy  carrying  off  a  trophy  in  the  very  first 
action  of  the  campaign,  Colonel  Havelock,  com- 
manding the  14th  Light  Dragoons,  demanded  and 
obtained  permission  to  drive  the  enemy  back.  The 
14th,  accompanied  by  the  5th  Native  Light 
Cavalry,  charged,  then,  upon  the  advancing  Sikhs 
with  so  much  fury  that  they  rolled  them  back  in 
disorder.  Hoping  then  to  recover  the  gun,  the 
14th  pursued  their  advantage,  and  dashed  forward 
to  the  ground  on  which  it  lay.  But  here  not  only 
did  the  heavy  sand  tell  on  the  horses,  but  they 
came  within  range  of  the  batteries  on  the  right 
bank.  Under  cover  of  this  fire,  too,  the  Sikli 
infantry  rallied  and  returned  to  the  charge.  In 
the  fight  that  followed  Havelock  was  slain. 
Cureton,  who  had  witnessed  the  charge,  galloping 
down  to  withdraw  the  14th  from  the  unequal 
contest,  was  shot  through  the  heart.  The  cavalry 
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then  fell  back,  leaving  the  gun  still  on  the  sand. 
During  the  day  the  enemy  succeeded  in  carrying  it 
off.  Such  was  the  combat  of  Ramnagar,  an  affair 
entailing  considerable— the  more  to  be  regretted 
because  useless— loss  on  the  British  army.  The 
object  aimed  at— the  retirement  of  the  Sikhs  to  the 
right  bank— had  been  gained  by  the  mere  display 
of  the  British  troops.  The  subsequent  fighting  was 
unnecessary  butchery,  which  caused  the  loss  to  the 
British  army  of  two  splendid  officers,  Cureton  and 
Havelock,  and  eighty-four  men,  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.  Besides  this,  it  gave  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  Sikhs,  who  could  boast  that  in  their 
first  encounter  they  had  met  the  British  not 
unequally.''— Pp.  400-1. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

JUBILEE  OF  KINO  GEORGE  III.  (7th  S.  iii. 
406,  502  ;  iv.  7,  115,  258)  —The  following  is  in 
a  MS.  commonplace  book,  under  date  "  Dun- 
bar,  31  October,  1809  "  :  — 

Song  after  the  Jubilee  Day,  1809. 

'  Dainty  Geordie.' 
Tune,  '  Dainty  Davie.' ' 
Now,  here  we  're  met  to  take  our  glass, 

An'  a'  our  party  jars  suppress, 
An'  wi'  ae  mouth  a'  to  confess 

That  we  like  Dainty  Geordie. 
For  under  him  we  sit  and  crack, 

In  peace  and  unity  compact, 
Whilst  every  nation  's  on  the  rack 
That  does  nae  like  our  Geordie. 

Chorus. 
Then  for  his  sake  we  '11  tak'  a  gill, 

An'  to  the  lip  our  glasses  fill, 
We  '11  tilt  them  off  wi  right  goodwill 

An'  drink  long  life  to  Geordie.. 

These  fifty  years  he's  steer'd  the  helm, 

A  time  nae  doubt  o'  great  alarm, 
But  here  we  're  a'  wi'  little  harm, 

Our  Pilot,  Dainty  Geordie  : 
Some  Kings  hae  tumbled  heels  o'er  head, 

Now  ithers  reigning  in  their  stead, 
And  mony  ane  o  them  are  dead, 

Since  we  crown'd  Dainty  Geordie. 

There 's  Bonaparte  o'er  the  sea, 

A  little,  restless,  busy  bee, 
He  '11  weary  out  himseF  and  dee, 

Perhaps  before  our  Geordie. 
For  mony  Kings  lias  he  seen  out, 

And  empires  whirled  roundabout, 
But  he  himself  is  yet  fu'  stout, 

Our  ain  auld  Dainty  Geordie. 

O'  wad  they  sheath  the  bludy  knife, 

An'  Nations  bury  a'  their  strife, 
An'  no  sae  thirst  for  ither's  life, 

I  hope  it  is  nae  Geordie. 
But  I'll  no  speak  about  the  war, 

Lest  that  should  breed  an  unco'  jar  ; 
We  came  nae  here  to  hae  a  spar, 

But  just  sing  Dainty  Geordie. 

Chorus.  »  . 

W.  B.  H. 

EARTHWORKS  AT  BURPHAM  (9th  S.  x.  129, 
214).— A  description  of  this  oppidum  and 
others  in  the  vicinity  of  Pulborough  is  given 


in  'Glimpses  of  our  Ancestors  in  Sussex, 
second  series,  by  0.  Fleet,  1883,  p.  105,  but 
probably  the  best  account  would  be  found 
in  the  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Sussex  Archaeological  Society.  T.  F. 

Buss  QUERIES  (9th  S.  x.  386).— Many  articles 
relative  to  the  various  publications  illustrated 
by  the  late  R. .  W.  Buss  also  appeared  in 
'N.  &  Q.,'  5th  S.  iii.,  iv.,  vii.  At  p.  330  of  the 
first-named  volume  "a  complete  list  of  his 
works"  will  be  found  above  the  signature 
of  his  son  MR.  ALFRED  Buss. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"TARRIERS"  (9th  S.  x.  406).—"  Tarrier  "  for 
"  terrier  "  is  still  in  common  use  in  the  Mid- 
lands and  North  of  England.  There  is  an  old 
conundrum,  l<  What  kind  of  dog  is  the  dog- 
star  ?"  to  which  the  answer  is,  "A  skye- 
tarrier."  C.  C.  B. 

PIN  PICTURES  (9%  S.  x.  308,  375).— Shortly 
before  his  death  ,Mr.  Andrew  W.  Tuer  made 
me  a  present  of  his  '  Old-Fashioned  Children's 
Books,'  a  collection  and  reprint  of  many  little 
books  familiar  in  early  days.  From  the  pre- 
fatory introduction  the  following  explanation 
is  extracted  :  - 

"  Pricking  pictures  with  pins  was  another  agree- 
able accomplishment.  The  pins  were  of  several 
thicknesses,  the  broad  lines  and  heavy  shadows 
being  pricked  on  paper  with  stout,  and  the  finer 
work  with  thin  pins.  A  toothed  wheel  with  sharp 
points  was  used  for  outlines.  For  filling  up  large 
spaces  two  or  more  wheels  were  mounted  on  one 
axle.  Without  such  labour-saving  appliances,  the 
more  ambitious  and  microscopically  minute  pin- 
pricked  pictures,  specimens  of  which  survive,  could 
not  have  been  achieved." — P.  xiv. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

CIRCUMFLEX  ACCENT (9th  S.  x  346).— Girault- 
Duvivier  observes  in  his  '  Grammaire  des 
Grammaires  '  (1844  ed.,  p.  975)  :— 

"Pour  le  mot  theatre  1'usage  a  triomphe"  de 
Petymologie.  L' Academic,  en  1835,  a  persevere"  dans 

1'emploi  de   1'accent  circonflexe Ce  mot  devrait 

s'ecrire  sans  accent,  puisque  d'ailleurs  il  vient 

evidemment  de  theatrum ;  mais  ici  tous  les  lexi- 
cographes,  et  1'usage  ge"neralement  adopte,  en  ont 
decide  autrement." 

"An  accent  circumflex,"  says  Marin  de  la 
Voye  ('  Comparative  French  Grammar,' 
p.  250),  "  is  used  over  long  a  that  precedes  ch 
and  t  natural  "—a  rule  enunciated  also  by  the 
grammarian  "previously  cited.  Napoleon 
Landais,  in  his  '  Grammaire '  (1835,  p.  190), 
instructs  us  to  circumflex  the'dtre,  formerly 
written  theastre,  on  account  of  the  derivation 
of  theatrum  from  the  Greek  0ea<r0<tt.  But  I 
think  that  the  introduction  of  the  sibilant 
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was  not  dictated  by  the  Greek  etymon,  but 
was  a  device  of  the  old  grammarians  to  mark 
the  length  of  the  vowel ;  hence  also  the 
ancient  spellings  extresme,  supresme. 

F.  ADAMS. 

Theatre  probably  takes  the  circumflex  from 
a  fancied  resemblance  with  the  depreciative 
ending  -dtre,  which  is  rightly  accented  to 
mark  the  suppression  of  s  as  seen  in  blanckdtre 
=  blanckastre,  and  the  Anglo-Italian  poetaster 
=poetastro.  An  admirable  paper  on  the 
French  accents  will  be  found  in  the  Modern 
Language  Monthly  for  October,  1891.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  Darmesteter  in  his  '  His- 
torical Grammar '  does  not  treat  of  the  sub- 
ject. Students  seldom  understand  the  theory 
of  French  accentuation.  H.  A.  STRONG. 

University  College,  Liverpool. 

Votre  correspondant  demande  la  significa- 
tion de  Paccent  circonflexe  suf  le  mot  the'dtre, 
&c.  II  dit  aussi  "encore  frequemment  em- 
ploye" ("still  frequently  used  ") :  il  a  du  dire 
toujours  employe,  car,  de  nos  jours,  Pomettre, 
c'est  une  faute  d'orthographe.  Quant  a  sa 
signification,  il  n'y  en  a  pas,  a  ce  qu'il  parait : 
c'est  le  tyran  Pusage  qui  a  triomphe,  et  il 
faut  que  tout  le  monde,  meme  les  savants, 
s'inclinent  devant  lui.  Voici  ce  que  dit 
1'edition  que  j'ai  de  la  '  Grammaire  des 
Grammaires'  (1867,  tome  ii.  p.  975);  ordi- 
nairement  les  dictionnaires  ne  font  pas  allu- 
sion a  ce  point. 

"  On  va  voir  que  pour  le  mot  thedtre  1'usage  a 
triomph6  de  I'Stymologie  ;  il  en  est  de  meme  pour 
le  mot  dine Or  la  contraction  qui  rend  la  pre- 
miere syllabe  longue,  tandis  qu'elle  est  breve  dans 
amour  qui  n'est  pas  contract^,  nous  semble  un 
motif  suffisant  pour  admettre  1'accent  circonflexe. — 
A.  L. 

"  Theatre.— Ce  mot  devrait,  par  les  memes  motifs, 
s'ecrire  sans  accent,  puisque  d'ailleurs  il  vient 
6videmment  de  theatrum ;  mais  ici  tous  les  lexi- 
cographes  et  1'usage  generalement  adopte  en  ont 
decide  autrement."  —  Domergue,  p.  206  de  ses 
*  Solut.  Gramm.' 

Quant  a  Pusage,  le  tout-puissant,  j'ai  re- 
marque  que  dans  le  '  Dictionnaire  de  Trevoux ' 
(1771)  on  se  sert  de  Paccent  circonflexe  pour 
le  mot  thedtre,  mais  non  pas  pour  les  lettres 
majuscules,  tout  en  conservant  Paccent  aigu 
(sur  Ye)  partout.  II  m'est  avis  qu'il  n'y  a  rien 
a  faire  que  d'accepter  Pinevitable  en  Pespece. 
EDWARD  LATHAM. 

61,  Friends'  Road,  East  Croydon. 

PRONUNCIATION  OF  "NG"  (9th  S.  x.  266, 
393). — My  recollection  of  Liverpool  speech 
does  not  quite  agree  with  what  MR. 
ELWORTHY  says.  I  have,  indeed,  frequently 
heard  there  the  double  g  in  "  singing," 
"  bringing,"  and  "  ringing "  -  this  was 
strongly  impressed  upon  me  by  the  singing 


in  Sunday  schools  of  the  popular  hymn 
"  When,  His  salvation  bringing "  —  but  I 
have  also  heard,  though  not  so  often,  such 
words  as  "younger,"  "stronger,"  and 
"  longer  "  pronounced  as  MR.  ELWORTHY  says 
they  are  pronounced  in  the  South.  I  have  a 
friend,  born,  it  is  true,  in  Cheshire,  but  a 
Liverpool  man  for  fifty  years,  who  always 
so  pronounces  them,  and  this  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  he  is  exceptionally  well 
educated,  and  has  no  other  peculiarity  of 
speech.  If,  as  is  probable,  he  sees  this  note, 
I  hope  he  will  explain  himself.  C.  C.  B. 

REFERENCES  WANTED  (9th  S.  x.  268,  351).— 
In  Longfellow's  '  Hyperion '  the  lines  are  as 
follows : — 

Who  ne'er  his  Bread  in  Sorrow  ate, 
Who  ne'er  the  mournful  Midnight  hours 
Weeping  upon  his  Bed  has  sat, 
He  knows  you  not,  ye  Heavenly  Powers. 

NORTH  MIDLAND. 

MOMMSEN  AND  BRUTUS  (9th  S.  x.  303, 417).— 
Consul  and  consulere  are  both  derived  from 
con  and  satire  (see  Vanigek,  '  Etymologisches 
Worterbuch,'  vol.  ii.  p.  1025).  Con-sul-ere  is 
"to  come  together,"  hence  to  consult.  The 
root  sal  meant  originally  merely  "to  go"; 
its  meaning  was  in  time  specialized,  now  to 
leap,  as  in  sal-ire  ;  now  to  flow,  as  in-sul-a, 
lit.  "  what  is  in  the  flow "  (cf.  Corssen, 
'  Aussprache  und  Betonung,'  vol.  ii.  p.  70). 
HERBERT  A.  STRONG. 

University  College,  Liverpool. 

LlGHTOWLER  SURNAME  (9th  S.  X.   326,   414). 

—This  was  not  an  uncommon  name  in  Lan- 
cashire during  the  period  covered  by  the 
Wigan  registers,  1580-1625,  and  is  still  in 
existence.  It  is  from  the  place-name  Light 
Alders,  and  both  forms  are  found  in  the 
Rochdale  parish  registers.  Light  Hazles  is 
another  place-name,  and  a  reservoir  not  far 
from  Lightowlers,  near  Rochdale,  is  still 
called  Light  Hazles.  HENRY  BRIERLEY. 
Mabs  Cross,  Wigan. 

I  think  the  origin  of  this  name  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  indicated  by  DR.  FORSHAW 
at  the  last  reference  of  its  being  a  common 
surname  in  Bradford  and  neighbourhood. 
An  "owler"  was  a  wool  smuggler,  so  called 
because  he  went  abroad  at  night  like  an  owl 
conveying  wool  or  prohibited  goods  to  the 
coast  to  be  shipped  contrary  to  law.  The 
odium  that  would  attend  the  exploits  of  the 
smuggler  to-day  was  very  often  absent  in 
the  flourishing  days  of  "  free- trade ";  and 
since  Bradford  has  so  long  maintained  its 
supremacy  as  the  principal  centre  of  the 
worsted  trade  it  is  probable  that  a  light- 
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owler  was  one  who  smuggled  wool  either  by 
the  light  of  day  or  in  a  smaller  way  than 
that  of  the  regular  professors  of  the  "  trade," 
a  trade  which  was  certainly  not  considered  a 
dishonourable  one  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  class  from  which  the  smugglers  sprang. 
For  accounts  of  conflicts  between  owlers  and 
parties  of  soldiers,  before  the  revenue  officers 
were  thought  of,  see  the  Weekly  Journal, 
23  September  and  28  Octobei,  1721. 

J.    HOLDEN   MACMICHAEL. 

POPPLE  (9th  S.  x.  208,  294,  370).— There  is 
also  the  surname  Popplewell,  formerly  well 
known  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  place- 
name  Poppleton,  which  occurs  in  Yorkshire. 
"  Popple  "  is  an  old  form  of  poplar  (see  Halli- 
well).  Perhaps  it  is  worth  mentioning  that 
in  Nottinghamshire  I  have  frequently  heard 
piles  (haemorrhoids)  called  "  the  popples." 

0.  C.  B. 

Epworth. 

An  earlier  instance  of  this  good  old  word 
occurs  in  Horstmann's  '  Altenglische  Legen- 
den,'  1881  :— 

Bot  hale  and  faire  hir  child  scho  fand, 
With  the  water  poples  him  playand. 

£.  14, 1.  268. 
A.  SMYTHE  PALMER. 

See  '  Heart  of  Midlothian,'  chap,  xviii. 
p.  208,  People's  Edition  :  "  Over  a'  the  bits  of 
bonny  waves  that  are  poppling  and  plashing 
against  the  rocks."  P.  J.  F.  GANTILLON. 

THE  COPE  (9th  S.  x.  285,  374).— Will  MR. 
MATTHEWS  kindly  give  me  the  name  of  any 
one  of  the  "  many  Anglican  churches "  in 
which  "  the  curious  practice  prevails  of  cele- 
brating the  Communion  vested  in  a  cope"? 

W.  C.  B. 

REFERENCE  WANTED  (9th  S.  x.  387).— The 
idea  in  Leopardi's  lines  is  borrowed  from 
Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv.  279  :— 

Audiet  Herculeo  stridentem  gurgite  solem. 
For  references  see  Mayor,  adloc.,or  Clarendon 
Press  edition.  The  idea  entertained  by  Epi- 
curus, Posidonius,  and  others  of  the  Epicurean 
school  of  philosophy  was  that  the  sun  hissed 
as  it  was  daily  extinguished  by  the  water  of 
the  sea  (cf.  Val.  Flaccus,  ii.  36,  37 ;  Statius, 
'Silvas/.ii.  7,  27).  H.  A.  STRONG. 

University  College,  Liverpool. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  SEVENTY  -  SIXTH  SON~NET 
(9th  S.  x.  125,  274,  412).— In  reply  to  Q.  V.  it 
may  interest  him  to  know  that.  Rawley's 
' Resuscitatio '  (1657)  is  not  "our  primary 
authority"  for  Bacon's  letter  to  Sir  John 
Davies  in  which  he  alludes  to  himself  as  a 
"  concealed  poet,"  The  original  letter  is  in 


Lambeth  Palace— MS.  S.  976,  fo.  4.  That  it 
is  the  original  letter  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  it  is  signed  by  Bacon  himself,  and  still 
bears  the  seal  which  he  attached  to  it.  "  The 
allusion  to  '  concealed  poets,'"  says Spedding, 
"I  cannot  explain."  Nor,  apparently,  can 
any  other  student  of  Bacon's  life  and  works. 
I  lay  no  stress,  as  Q.  V.  does,  upon  the  two 
words  being  printed  in  italics  in  the  'Re- 
suscitatio.' What  the  Baconians  ask  is  a 
feasible  explanation  of  Bacon's  expression 
"concealed  poets,"  what  poetry  he  was  con- 
cealing, and  what  was  the  necessity  for  such 
concealment. 

MR.  W.  E.  WILSO'N  also  asks  me  to  explain 
the  statement  of  Henry  Chettle  that  "divers 
of  quality  [it  should  be  "worship"]  have 
reported  his  (Shakespeare's)  facetious  grace 
in  writing  which  approves  his  art."  I  have 
authorities  at  my  back  who  maintain  that 
this  is  an  entirely  mistaken  allusion  to 
Shakespeare.  Chettle  expressly  says  that 
Green's  letter  was  ^  written  to  divers  play- 
makers,"  and  "by  one  or  two  of  them" 
offensively  taken  ;  that  is,  that  certain  of 
those  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed  took 
exception  to  his  statements,  such  as  Mar- 
lowe being  an  atheist,  &c.  Now  Shakespeare 
was  not  one  of  those  to  whom  the  letter  was 
written.  In  the  letter  he  was  described  as 
"an  upstart  crow,"  one  of  the  "puppits" 
against  whom  the  play-makers  addressed  are 
particularly  warned.  This  theory  was  very 
ably  supported  by  Mr.  Howard  Staunton  in 
the  Athenaeum,  7  February,  1874,  identify- 
ing "  young  Juvenal,"  the  possessor  of  the 
''facetious  grace  in  writing,"  as  Nash,  and 
the  other  play-makers  addressed  as  Marlowe 
and  Peele.  Mr.  F.  G.  Fleay  adopts  a  similar 
view,  that  "Shakespeare  was  not  one  of 
those  who  took  offence,"  and  Dr.  Ingleby 
also  admits  that  Chettle's  commendatory 
lines  cannot  apply  to  Shakespeare.  Even 
if  they  did,  they  are  of  little  value,  as 
Chettle  acknowledges  he  was  not  personally 
acquainted  with  Shakespeare,  but  got  his 
information  from  "report."  Thus  does  "con- 
temporary evidence"  resolve  itself  into  "con- 
temporary rumour." 

As  to  Ben  Jonson's  testimony,  Baconians 
generally  agree  that  Jonson  was  in  the  ^secret 
with  both  Bacon  and  Shakespeare.  Shake- 
speare may  not  have  concealed  it  even  from 
his  friends,  who  may  have  supported  him 
in  his  assumption  of  the  authorship— the 
members  of  the  theatre  for  their  own  sakes, 
and  his  other  friends  for  his.  If  Sir  Henry 
Irving  at  the  present  day  were  to  produce 
plays  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  tacitly  attri. 

buted  to  himself,  and  the  "soft  impeach. 
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raent "  never  denied,  would  he  not  be  credited 
with  the  authorship?  How  many  people 
kept  the  secret  of  the  authorship  of  the 
"  Waverley  Novels  "  till  Scott  acknowledged 
them  as  his  ?  This  acknowledgment  Bacon 
could  not  afford  to  make,  for  many  reasons. 
Bacon  also  may  have  pledged  his  friends  to 
respect  his  incognito.  As  it  is,  the  state- 
ments of  Ben  Jonson,  made  after  Shake- 
speare's death,  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
incompatible  with  his  being  in  the  secret. 
He  practically  put  the  heads  of  Shakespeare 
and  Bacon  under  the  same  hat  when  he 
declared  of  the  former  that  his  works  were 
superior  to  "all  that  insolent  Greece  or 
haughty  Rome  sent  forth,"  and  of  the  latter 
that  his  works  were  to  be  "  preferred  either 
to  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome."  Mr. 
F.  G.  Fleay  says  :  "  Little  value  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  abundant  praise  lavished 
on  him  [Shakespeare]  by  Jonson  in  com- 
mendatory verses  after  his  death."  What  he 
said  of  him  during  his  life  was  far  from  com- 
plimentary, but  "  De  mortuis,"  &c. 

As  to  the  testimony  of  Heminge  and 
Condell  (even  they  may  have  been  in  the 
secret,  and  purposely  misled  their  readers), 
Dr.  Ingleby,  editor  of  'The  Centurie  of 
Prayse'  and  'Shakespeare  Allusion  Books,' 
writes  :  "  Unfortunately  for  their  credit  and 
our  satisfaction,  their  prefatory  statement 
contains,  or  at  least  suggests,  what  they 
must  have  known  to  be  false ";  while  Mr. 
Madden  declares:  "The  authority  of  the 
First  Folio  is  uniformly  rejected,  the  asser- 
tions of  its  editors  discredited They  suc- 
ceeded in  imposing  on  the  simple,  guileless 
Ben  Jonson,  who  was  induced  to  lend  the 
authority  of  his  great  name  to  their  under- 
taking." How  little  they  knew  of  Shake- 
speare may  be  gathered  from  their  statement 
that  the  plays  in  the  Folio  were  printed 
"  absolute  in  their  numbers,  as  he  conceived 
them,"  and  their  placing  on  the  title-page  the 
words,  "Published  according  to  the  True 
Originall  Copies."  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  in  refer- 
ence to  this,  remarks  :  "  It  is  doubtful  if  any 

play  were  printed  as  it  came  from  his  pen 

The  First  Folio  text  is  often  markedly  inferior 
to  that  of  the  sixteen  pre-existent  quartos, 
which  were  available  for  the  use  of  the 
editors."  Convicted  in  one  false  statement, 
Hemminge  and  Condell's  general  testimony 
as  to  Shakespeare  must  be  accepted  with 
caution. 

My  letter  is  already  too  long,  so  I  am  pre- 
cluded from  replying  to  MR.  WILSON'S  other 
arguments,  e  g.,  the  restriction  of  the  line 
"And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view  "  to 
the  vocation  of  an  actor,  although  it  seems 


to  me  to  apply  equally  well  to  that  of  a  play- 
writer,  and  his  meaning  of  the  words  "a 
despised  weed."  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  writer  when  he  wrote 
the  plays,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has, 
as  Bacon  says,  "  procured  the  good  of  all 
men."  GEORGE  STRONACH. 

LORD'S  PRAYER  IN  THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY 
(9th  S.  x.  445).— How  any  one  in  the  present 
century  can  attribute  this  version  to  the 
twelfth  century  passes  all  comprehension. 
The  absurdity  of  it  was  fully  exposed  by  me 
in/  N.  &  Q.'  (6th  S.  xii.  169)  in  1885,  when  I 
pointed  out  at  the  same  time  that  it  abounds 
in  errors.  Perhaps  I  may  just  repeat  here 
what  I  have  said  already,  that  "  Pope  Adrian 
died  in  A.D.  1159,  quite  half  a  century  before 
the  earliest  known  instance  of  the  metre  in 
which  this  version  is  written."  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  our  own  language 
still  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  See  '  A  Stu- 
dent's Pastime,'  p.  206. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

DREAM-LORE  (9th  S.  x.  269,  351).— I  remem- 
ber as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  occurred  last 
night  a  dream  with  which  I  was  visited  a 
little  before  I  was  four  years  old.  I  thought 
that  two  men,  neither  of  whom  I  knew,  had 
possession  of  me,  and  were  lowering  me  into 
a  well.  I  was  very  frightened.  There  was 
water  at  the  bottom,  but  each  time  these  evil 
men  lowered  me  down  the  water  suddenly 
disappeared.  It  seemed  to  vanish  into  the 
bottom,  but  rose  again  as  soon  as  I  was  drawn 
up.  The  well  in  my  dream  was  in  a  part  of 
the  garden  at  Northorpe  Hall,  near  here,  with 
which  I  was  quite  familiar,  but  in  my  waking 
life  I  could  not  find  any  trace  of  it  on  or  near 
the  spot.  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

"  PEACE,  RETRENCHMENT,  AND  REFORM  "  (9th 
S.  x.  348,  412).— As  MR.  C.  S.  WARD  remarks, 
much  the  same  question  was  asked  at  9th 
S.  iii.  287  ;  but  it  certainly  was  not  answered 
at  ibid.  334,  for  his  reply  at  that  reference 
simply  cited  an  obiter  dictum  from  the  'D.N.B.' 
which  did  not  give  the  information  I  still 
desire.  POLITICIAN. 

AN  HEUSKARIAN  RARITY  IN  THE  BODLEIAN 
LIBRARY  (9th  S.  viii.  377  :  ix.  Ill,  415 ;  x.  14,  97, 
191). — Leaving  to  students  of  Elizabethan 
English  the  defence  of  the  use  of  the  article 
an  before  nouns  substantive  beginning  with 
the  aspirate  h  or  the  letter  y,  whether 
written  or  only  supplied  in  pronunciation,  as 
before  university  or  JEuskartan,  I  beg  to  say 
that  HeusTcarian  has  a  better  claim  than 
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Euskarian  to  pass  into  English  as  the  name 
of  the  Baskish  tongue.  The  Spanish  Basks 
now  call  their  language  Euskera  or  Euskara. 
But  the  French  Basks  aspirate  the  initial  eu 
very  strongly.  The  aspirate  in  general  has 
almost  disappeared  from  the  spoken  Baskish 
dialects  of  Spain,  but  was  used  in  the  books 
printed  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  even  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth.  It  has  always 
been  used  in  writing  and  speaking  by  the 
French  Basks  since  Dechepare's  '  Rimes ' 
were  published  in  1545  (of  these  an  accurate 
reprint  was  published  by  M.  V.  L.  A.  Stempf, 
in  Bordeaux,  in  1893).  The  eu  in  Euskara  is 
not  pronounced  like  u  in  use,  or  ew  in  new, 
but  like  Portuguese  eu,  or  eu  in  Latin  heus. 

E.  S.  DODGSON. 

The  rule  given  in  an  old  English  grammar 
(Sullivan's,  fourteenth  edition,  1852)  is  :  "An 
is  generally  used  before  a  word  beginning 
with  h  sounded  when  the  accent  is  on  the 
second  syllable,  as  an  historical  event,  an 
heroic  action."  B.  D.  MOSELEY. 

Spenser  has  the  line  : — 
A  dreadful  dragon  with  an  hideous  train. 

'  Faerie  Queen,  book  i.  c.  4,  s.  10. 

And  this  may  justify  an  habit.  But  Spenser's 
contemporary  says  : — 

A  horse  !  a  horse  !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse  ! 
We  can  find  excellent  precedent  for  a  or  an. 
But  without  doubt  a  does  sound  awkwardly 
before  words  of  four  syllables  such  as  habitual, 
historical.  And  I  see  by  Johnson's  dictionary 
that  good  writers  have  agreed  in  using  an 
before  such  words.  E.  YARDLEY. 

[Is  not  the  last  line  quoted  Cibber's  ?] 

"LE  BON   TEMPS    OU    NOUS    ETIONS    SI    MAL- 

HEUREUX"  (9th  S.  ii.  428).— The  celebrated 
actress  Sophie  Arnould  is  credited  with  the 
authorship  of  the  phrase  (no  doubt  that 
which  Dumas  intended  to  quote),  "  Oh  ! 
c'etait  le  bon  temps,  j'etais  bien  malheureuse  I" 
and  the  words  are  quoted  by  Rulhiere  in  an 
epistle  ('A  Monsieur  deCha ,'&c.)  follow- 
ing his  poem  ' Les  Jeux  de  Mains'  (1808, 
p.  43) :- 

Un  jour  une  actrice  fameuse 
Me  contait  les  fureurs  de  son  premier  amant; 

Moitie  revant,  moitie  rieuse, 

Elle  ajouta  ce  mot  charmant : 
"Oh  !  c'etait  lebon  temps,  j'etais  bien  malheureuse ! 
See  E.  Fournier,  '  L' Esprit  des  Autres, 

1886,  eighth  edition*,  p.  144. 

Cf.  the  song  beginning  :— 

Le  bon  temps  que  c'^tait,  le  bon  temps  que  c'Stait, 

Du  temps  que  la  reine  Berthe  filait. 

EDWARD  LATHAM. 


HERIOT  (9th  S.  x.  228,  333,  433).— May  I 
venture  to  point  out  that  your  two  corre- 
spondents MR.  DAVY  and  MR.  FROST  at  the 
last  reference  are  not  quite  accurate,  from  a 
legal  point  of  jiew,  in  considering  the  pay- 
ments made  on  the  death  of  a  person  on 
whose  life  property  is  held  as  heriots  1  Such 
payments,  which  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
case  of  leaseholds  for  lives,  are  for  the  right 
or  privilege  of  inserting  a  new  life  in  the 
lease,  and  not  a  payment  which  is  claimed  as 
a  right  of  the  landlord  on  the  death  of  the  life 
on  which  the  property  is  held  and  on  the  lapse 
of  which  (if  the  last  .life)  the  lease  would  be 
determined.  It  is  strictly  accurate  to  state 
that  heriots  are  only  incident  to  lands  of 
copyhold  or  customary  tenure. 

A.   COLLINGWOOD  LEE. 
Waltham  Abbey,  Essex. 

SHAKESPEARE  v.  BACON  (9th  S.  ix.  245,  414 ; 
x.  11,  137,  214,  375).— M.  N.  G.,  in  maintain- 
ing that  "Shakespeare  is  not  the  only  great 
writer  unknown  to  the  great  men  of  his 
day,"  says,  with  regard  to  Jane  Austen,  that 
"  the  great  men  of  her  day  did  not  know 
her."  What  nonsense!  As  you  say,  "Scott 
knew  and  wrote  in  praise  of  Jane  Austen," 
and  he  writes  in  his  'Diary'  that  she  had 
"a  talent  for  describing  the  involvements, 
feelings,  and  characters  of  ordinary  life 
which  is  to  me  the  most  wonderful  I  have 
ever  met  with."  Another  great  man  of  her 
day,  Whately,  spoke  of  her  works  as  "  the 
most  unexceptionable  of  their  class";  and 
among  other  great  men  of  her  day  who  ex- 
pressed admiration  of  Jane  Austen  were 
Warren  Hastings.  Southey,  Coleridge,  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  Lord  Holland,  Sydney 
Smith,  and  Sir  Henry  Holland.  My  authority 
for  this  statement  is  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  in 
the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.' 

GEORGE  STRONACH. 

About  eighteen  months  ago  I  wrote  to 
'N.  &  Q.'  and  referred  to  W.  Hepworth 
Dixon's  '  Royal  Windsor,'  vol.  iii.  chap.  xii. 
p.  311,  to  shoV  that  we  knew  more  about  him 
than  Spenser,  Jonson,  Green,  Marlowe,  and 
others.  It  was  not  printed,  for  some  reason, 
so  that  any  one  referring  as  above  may 
satisfy  themselves  that  a  great  deal  is  known 
of  Shakspere.  RICHARD  HEMMING. 

Ardwick. 

BODLEY  PEDIGREE  (9th  S.  x.  410).— Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  was  born  at  Exeter,  2  March, 
1544  A  short  account  of  his  ancestors  occurs 
in  "The  Life  of  Sr  Thomas  Bodley.  The 
Honourable  Founder  of  the  Publique  Library 
in  the  Vniversity  of  Oxford.  Written  by 
Himselfe,"  and  printed  at  Oxford  "by 
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Henry  Hall,  Printer  to  the  Universitie, 
1647."  Of  this  illustrated  brochure  a  capital 
reprint  exists,  "  Privately  re-printed  by  John 
Lane  and  his  friends,  Christmas,  1894," 
resident  at  "  The  Bodley  Head,  Vigo  Street, 
London,  W."  The  descendants  of  the 
great  man  still  live  in  Exeter,  and  are  iron 
founders.  Early  in  last  century  they 
invented  a  particular  kind  of  kitchen  range, 
still  popular  in  the  West  Country,  and  uni- 
versally known  in  these  parts  as  a  "  Bodley." 
Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  A.R.A.,  the  well-known 
architect,  is  a  collateral  descendant  of  Sir 
Thomas.  HARRY  HEMS. 


DR.  HAWTREY'S  '  NUG^  '  (9th  S.  x.  261,  390, 
455).—  On  the  interesting  point  raised  by 
LORD  ALDENHAM  at  the  last  of  the  above 
references  it  will  be  enough  to  quote  the 
words  of  Lord  Neave  :  — 

"  Commentators  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  relation 
in  which  Meleager  stood  to  some  of  the  females  to 
whom  his  verses  were  addressed,  and  iu  particular 
to  Heliodora,  who  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  passionate  laments  that  affection  has 
ever  prompted.  We  will  believe  that  she  was  his 
wife,  though  some  think  that  she  was  his  mistress, 
and  high  authorities  infer  from  certain  expressions 
that  she  was  his  daughter." 

The  poems  of  Meleager  have  often  a  ring  of 
personal  experience,  and  if  LORD  ALDENHAM 
or  some  other  scholar  would  bring  together 
those  in  which  the  name  of  Heliodora  appear 
the  result  would  be  something  like  a  poetical 
biography  of  the  fair  maiden,  and  the  story 
would  have  both  grace  and  pathos.  May  J 
take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  the 
pleasure  which  many  others  must  have  fell 
in  reading  LORD  ALDENHAM'S  version  of  the 
beautiful  poem  in  which  Meleager  has 
expressed  his  grief  on  the  death  of  Heliodora" 
WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Complete  Works  of  John  Lyly.  Edited  bj 
R.  Warwick  Bond,  M.A.  3  vols.  (Oxford 
Clarendon  Press.) 
To  lovers  of  Tudor  literature  Mr.  Warwick  Bond' 
edition  of  Lyly  will  appeal  as  the  book  of  th 
season.  It  is  a  work  of  solid  erudition  and  wha 
in  these  days  may  alniost  be  regarded  as  monu 
mental  labour.  The  time  is  past  when  the  patien 
labour  of  a  lifetime  may  be  devoted  to  a  magnur, 
opus ;  and  in  days  when  opportunities  of  researc 
are  multiplied  and  temptations  to  diversified  pur 
suits  are  augmented,  four  years,  the  period  assignee 
to  the  present  work,  may  be  regarded  as  a  hug 
slice  out  of  a  life,  and  a  prodigal  use  of  accumulatec 
and  never-to-be-replaced  knowledge  and  energy 
Shakespeare-worship  belongs  virtually  to  the  lat 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  for  an  apprecia 
tion  of  his  contemporaries  we  had  to  wait  unt: 


le  nineteenth.  With  a  nearer  approach  to  exact- 
ess  than  is  often  obtainable  in  literary  matters, 
lie  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the  minor 
ramatists  may  be  dated  from  the  appearance,  in 
808,  of  Lamb  s  '  Dramatic  Specimens,'  followed, 
fter  a  dozen  years,  by  the  lectures  of  Hazlitt  at 
he  Surrey  Institution  on  '  The  Dramatic  Litera- 
ure  of  the  Afire  of  Elizabeth,'  and  later  still  by 
he  utterances  of  Coleridge  and  Leigh  Hunt.  About 
he  same  time  Alexander  Dyce  began  his  career  as 
ditor,  giving  us,  between  1828  and  1867,  editions  of 
i'eele,  Greene,  Webster,  Middleton,  Marlowe,  and 
Jeaumont  and  Fletcher,  besides  revising  Gifford's 
editions  of  Massinger  and  Ford.  It  is  only  in  more 
•ecent  years  that  Marston,  Chapman,  Lyly,  Hey- 
svood,  &c.,  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  printed 
dramatists  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bullen,  Mr.  Fair- 
lolt,  and  other  editors.  Nobody  seems  disposed, 
since  the  retirement  from  the  field  of  Mr.  Bullen,  to 
undertake  the  immense  labour  involved  in  a  reissue 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  most  poetical,  after 
Shakespeare,  as  well  as  the  least  accessible  of  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists. 

Mr.  Bond's  Lyly  is  the  most  important  addition 
;o  our  Tudor  drama  that  has  been  made  during 
recent  years.  It  is,  it  must  be  remembered,  an 
edition  of  the  entire  works,  and  not  of  the  plays. 
These  latter  have  been  issued  in  an  accessible,  but 
not  very  critical  form  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Fairholt,  while 
the  'Euphues'  has  been  reprinted  by  Prof.  Arber, 
and  a  play  assigned  to  Lyly,  and  not  printed  in 
Fairholt's  collection,  is  included  in  the  first  volume 
of  Mr.  Bullen's  rare  and  precious  '  Collection  of  Old 
English  Plays.'  So  far  as  the  present  generation  is 
concerned,  Mr.  Bond's  edition  may  be  regarded  as 
final,  though  the  editor,  with  becoming  modesty, 
fails  to  regard  it  as  such,  and  even  speaks  of  what 
is  conjectural  in  his  work  (and  there  is  much  that 
is  so)  as  likely  to  be  of  utility  for  his  successor. 

The  new  edition  of  Lyly  is  a  difficult  book  with 
which  to  deal.  It  is  in  many  respects  a  noble  piece 
of  work,  and  in  some  a  model.  We  know  of  no 
Tudor  dramatist,  with  the  exception  of  Shake- 
speare, who  has  been  treated  with  the  same  amount 
of  reverence.  Everything  that  spares  the  reader 
difficulty  has  been  done.  With  patient  fidelity 
Mr.  Bond  has  followed  his  subject,  tracing  out 
analogues  and  resemblances,  showing  sources  of 
obligation,  and  leaving  no  stone  unturned  that  will 
spare  the  reader  trouble.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  very 
amplitude  and  excellence  of  the  work  that  jar 
upon  our  sense  of  proportion.  Lyly  is  not  in  the 
first  rank,  not  even  in  the  second.  We  hesitate, 
indeed,  to  fix  his  position.  To  do  Mr.  Bond 
justice,  he  is  far  from  overrating  his  subject. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of 
what  we  may  almost  regard  as  superfluous  dis- 
paragement. He  seems,  none  the  less,  to  overrate 
Lyly's  importance,  and  assigns  him  an  amount  of 
critical  attention  which  greater  men,  though  it  may 
be  in  store  for  them,  have  not  yet  received.  We 
have,  however,  no  heart  to  censure,  but  are  more 
disposed  to  be  thankful  than  aggrieved.  Hundreds 
of  scholars  of  riper  years  will  understand  the 
longing  we  experience  to  go  back  to  the  period  when 
we  first  read  Lyly — every  accessible  line  before  the 
appearance  of  any  modern  reprint,  and  when  the 
plays  were  available  only  in  '  The  Sixe  Court 
Comedies  '  and  '  Euphues  and  his  England,'  in  the 
old  black-letter  edition — and  to  find  again  the  time 
to  read  both  through.  The  worker  knows  well 
that  all  his  reading  and  most  of  his  assimilation 
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were  done  before  his  education  was  over,  and  that 
never  again  will  he  find  time  to  study  Lyly  and 
many  a  better  man  whose  works  he  keeps  on  his 
shelves,  with  the  grim  knowledge  that  the  time  for 
a  reperusal  will  never  come.  With  the  young  it  is, 
of  course,  otherwise.  It  is  possible  that  one  or  other 
of  the  volumes  of  Euphues,  a  play  or  two  even,  though 
hardly  a  work  such  as  '  Pappe  with  an  Hatchet,' 
may  be  included  in  some  curriculum  of  study.  For 
young  and  old  alike  it  is  delightful  to  have  on  the 
shelves  the  entire  works  in  an  edition  so  scholarly 
and  so  sumptuous,  yery  much  In  the  work  rests 
on  conjecture,  especially  as  regards  the  poems 
doubtfully  assigned  our  author.  Not  a  few  will  be 
startled  to  find  in  Lyly's  literary  baggage,  though 
not  absolutely  assigned  to  him,  poems  by  Ignoto  in 
'  England's  Helicon '  hitherto  dubiously  credited 
to  Raleigh  or  other  authors.  Mr.  Bond's  observa- 
tions on  the  contents  of  '  England's  Helicon,'  '  The 
Phrenix  Nest,'  &c.,  are  to  be  studied,  as  is  all  he 
says.  How  far  internal  evidence  for  the  ascription 
to  Lyly  of  many  of  these  poems  is  to  be  trusted  is  a 
dubious  question,  and  needs  closer  study  than  can 
easily  be  afforded.  One  thing,  at  least,  we  may 
say :  we  would  not  have  this  part  of  the  volume 
abridged.  Whether  the  poems  belong  to  Lyly  or 
others,  it  is  pleasant  to  possess  them  again,  even 
though  we  own  them  already  in  Mr.  Bullen's  re- 
print or  elsewhere.  Whenever  and  however  they 
present  themselves,  they  are  welcome.  On  Lyly's 
position  as  virtually  the  earliest  of  our  dramatists 
Mr.  Bond  rightly  insists.  Shakespeare's  indebted- 
ness to  Lyly  is  shown  in  some  eminently  suggestive 
pages.  There  are  some  scores  of  matters  we  have 
marked  for  observation  for  which  we  cannot  find 
space.  Again  and  again,  especially  in  biblio- 
graphical matters,  we  have  tested  Mr.  Bond's 
edition,  and  find  nothing  whatever  at  which  to 
cavil.  His  is  a  noble  edition  of  Lyly  to  which  to 
point,  and  it  is  as  handsome  as  it  is  scholarly. 
Are  we  before  long  to  have  all  our  Tudor  dra- 
matists and  poets  thus  fully  treated  ?  if  so,  there 
is  plenty  of  work  for  editors.  In  spite  of  the 
labours  of  Grosart  and  others,  there  is  no  definitive 
edition  of  half  the  great  Elizabethan  writers- 
nothing,  certainly,  to  compare  with  the  work  before 
us.  Scholars  owe'a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Bond.  We  may  scarcely  hope,  personally,  to  benefit 
by  his  future  efforts,  but  we  welcome  him,  among 
other  things,  as  a  pioneer. 

A  Supplement  to  Burnet's  History  of  My  Own  Time. 

Derived    from    Sources    Hitherto    Unpublished. 

Edited  by  H.  C.  Foxcroft.    (Oxford,  Clarendon 

Press.) 

As  has  previously  been  stated  (see  9th  S.  v.  298),  Dr. 
Osmund  Airy  has  been  unable  to  continue  those 
labours  upon  Burnet  which  resulted  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  portion  of  the  '  History  of  My  Own 
Time,'  dealing  with  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it  was 
announced  at  the  time  that  no  intention  existed  of 
carrying  the  original  work  further  than  the  close 
of  the  first  part.  That  purpose  is  not  even  now 
entertained.  Instead  of  the  second  part  of  Burnet  s 
great  work,  which  is  accessible  in  the  earlier 
Clarendon  Press  editions,  we  are  now  presented 
with  a  supplemental  volume  of  higher  interest,  the 
preparation  and  conduct  of  which  have  been  trusted 
to  Miss  Foxcroft.  The  materials  for  this  consist 
of  Burnet's  original  memoirs,  autobiography,  letters 
to  Admiral  Herbert,  and  private  meditations. 
That  the  larger  portion  of  these  materials  were 


in  existence  has  long  been  known  to  scholars,  the 
fact  being  mentioned  by  Dr.  Routh  in  the  preface 
to  his  edition  of  1823  as  well  as  by  Miss  Strick- 
land, Macaulay,  Von  Ranke,  and  Dr.  Airy.  The 
volume  and  much  of  the  work  described  consist 
of  fragments.  For  these  things  the  reader  must 
be  referred  to  the  book,  and  especially  to  the 
parallel  references,  which  are  extensive  and,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  accurate.  The  added  matter  is  of 
the  highest  importance.  Well  as  he  is  known 
to  students  of  seventeenth  -  century  literature, 
Burnet  is  not  generally  read.  Were  it  only  for  the 
characters  of  contemporaries  which  he  supplies  he 
deserves  close  study.  Among  "characters"  now 
first  printed  is  one  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  occupying 
some  dozen  pages.  This  is  different  from,  if  not 
more  important  than,  what  is  said  in  the  '  History,' 
vol.  i.  pp.  138  et  seq.  Another  character  that 
should  be  closely  studied  is  that  of  Lady  Russell, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  omitted  from- 
the  *  History '  out  of  consideration  for  that 
"  sweet  saint,'5  who  survived  Burnet  for  many 
years.  It  is  her  modesty  only  that  could  have 
suffered  from  its  earlier  appearance,  since 
Burnet,  whose  knowledge  of  her  was  close, 
finds  no  words  too  good  for  her  praise.  After 
dwelling  upon  her  mixed  English  and  French 
extraction,  Burnet  saf  s  that  "  though,  she  has 
naturally  a  great  edge  upon  her  temper  (a  not  very 
familiar  locution),  "  better  principles  have  softened 
that  much,"  and  "though  the  fire  of  her  passions 
ismuch  extinguished,  theheatand  tenderness  of  them 
is  still  such  that,  as.it  has  made  her  one  of  the  best 
wives  I  ever  knew,  so  it  has  sunk  her  into  an 
extreme  sorrow  upon  her  lord's  death,  which  yet 
she  goyerns  so,  that  though  it  must  appear  much  to 
her  friends,  she  sets  it  off  with  no  affectation  to 
others,  and,  indeed,  I  have  scarce  seen  one  freer 
of  all  the  exterior  parts  of  pride  than  she 
is."  Burnet,  indeed,  counts  her  "  among  the 
perfectest  pieces  of  her  sex."  Burnet's  auto- 
biography, from  his  birth,  1643,  to  the  year  1710, 
is  written  on  the  model  of  De  Thou,  and  the  bishop 
congratulates  himself  upon  the  resemblance.  The 
letters  to  Admiral  Herbert  present  Burnet  as  a 
humourist.  From  whatever  point  of  view  this 
volume  is  contemplated  it  is  of  high  importance  and 
value,  and  its  publication  is  a  boon  to  history. 

No.  6,584  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Harleian 
Library,  which  constitutes  the  principal  source  of 
new  matter,  of  its  provenance,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  nation,  is 
given  by  Miss  Foxcroft  in  her  introduction,  wherein 
may  also  be  found  an  account  of  treasures  sub- 
sequently unearthed  in  the  Bodleian.  Under  what 
conditions  two  transcripts  of  Burnet's  great 
work  c%me  into  possession  of  the  Harley  family 
is  not  yet  ascertained,  though  some  highly  ingenious 
and  almost  romantic  conjecture  is  hazarded  by  the 
editor.  That  the  whole  of  the  '  Secret  History,' 
as  Burnet  styles  it,  was  originally  committed  to 
paper  by  the  hand  of  the  historian  is  beyond  doubt. 
"  With  characteristic  garrulity"  Burnet  advertised 
the  existence  of  his  'Secret  Memoirs,'  and  appears 
to  have  shown  them  in  confidence  to  various  in- 
timates. Common  prudence,  then,  Miss  Foxcroft 
holds,  must  have  suggested  the  expediency  of 
preparing  a  duplicate.  Of  the  before-mentioned 
MS.  6,584  portions  only  are  preserved.  Forty-seven 
opening  folios,  amounting  on  a  rough  calculation 
to  about  4,700,  are  "  missing  from  the  initial 
'Number.'" 
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Christmas:  its  Origin  and  Associations.     By  W.  F. 

Dawson.     (Stock.) 

A  QUARTER  of  a  century  ago  Mr.  Dawson  began  this 
collection  of  materials  for  a  history  of  Christmas 
celebrations  and  observances.  Materials  of  the  kind 
are  abundant,  our  own  columns  alone  supplying, 
we  should  suppose,  what  would  make  more  than 
one  volume  like  that  before  us,  and  Biblical  narra- 
tive and  the  lives  of  the  saints  add  further  to 
the  amount.  His  collections  have  been  arranged 
chronologically,  the  first  chapter  dealing  with  the 
prophecies  having  relation  to  Christ  and  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Evangelists  Matthew  and  Luke,  while 
the  last  presents  the  concluding  carol  service 
of  the  nineteenth  century  given  in  Lichfield 
Cathedral  on  St.  Stephen's  Day.  Christmas 
illustrations  are  scarcely  less  numerous  than 
Christmas  records,  and  well  on  to  a  hundred  more 
or  less  familiar  designs  are  incorporated  into  the 
text  from  various  sources,  mostly  prints.  The 
interest  of  these  is  as  a  rule  greater  than  their 
novelty.  To  the  general  public,  however,  the  book 
makes  strong  appeal,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  book  in  wnich  so  widely  different  information 
can  be  found  collected.  The  frontispiece  shows 
the  bringing  in  of  the  Yule  log  in  Tudor  times. 
Other  designs  are  from  a  Botticelli  in  the  National 
Gallery,  from  stained  glass  in  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral, from  prints  by  Breughel,  and  countless  other 
sources.  George  Wither's  famous  Christmas  carol 
is  reprinted,  Court  masques  under  James  I.  are 
described,  and  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  infor- 
mation, much  of  it  not  too  easily  accessible.  Mr. 
Dawson  is  moved  to  give  some  of  his  own  verses, 
the  piety  of  which  is  more  valuable  than  the  poetry. 
We  should  have  preferred  to  have  Milton's  '  Ode 
on  the  Nativity,'  long  as  this  is  for  inclusion  in  a 
volume  of  this  sort. 

Whitaker's  Peerage  for  the  Year  1903. — An  Alma- 
nack for  1903.  By  Joseph  Whitaker,  F.S.A. 
(Whitaker  &  Sons.) 

THESE  invaluable  publications  are  henceforward,  as 
this  year,  to  be  jointly  issued  near  the  middle  of 
December.  Both  have,  so  to  speak,  won  their  spurs, 
and  the  '  Almanack  '  is  now,  perhaps,  recognized  as 
the  most  indispensable  of  all  annuals  to  the  politi- 
cian, the  journalist,  the  business  man,  and  the 
seeker  after  information.  Nothing  can  be  added  to 
the  praise  awarded,  and  the  testimony  to  its  merits 
is  furnished  in  its  practically  universal  circulation. 
By  the  augmentation  of  its  historical  notes  the 
'  Peerage '  adds  to  its  value  as  a  handy  and  portable 
book  of  reference  to  the  titled  classes.  About  sixty 
pages  have  been  added  to  the  six  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  previous  volume.  For  those  who  seek  only 
a  convenient  guide  to  the  upper  classes  the  work 
fulfils  every  requirement.  Its  rapidly  increasing 
popularity  constitutes  the  highest  proof  of  its  merits. 

The  International  Directory  of  Booksellers  and 
Bibliophile's  Manual.  Edited  by  James  Clegg. 
(Rochdale,  Clegg.) 

MR.  CLEGG'S  useful  '  Directory  of  Booksellers ' 
increases  in  size  with  each  succeeding  issue,  and 
this,  the  sixth  edition,  contains  very  much  informa- 
tion undreamt  of  in  the  first.  This  is  likely  still 
further  to  increase,  and  the  book  will  always  com- 
mend itself  to  the  bibliophile. 

AMONG  Christmas  works  may,  perhaps,  be  in- 
cluded Messrs.  Methuen's  facsimile  of  Lamb's  King 
and  Queen  of  Hearts,  an  1805  book  for  children.  It 


is  accompanied  by  an  introduction  by  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas,  in  which  Lamb's  right  to  the  verses  is  estab- 
lished. We  yield  to  the  evidence  collected  by  that 
most  assiduous  and  trustworthy  of  Lamb  scholars, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  fancy  Lamb  riming  hasty  with 
pastry,  and  ladle  with  able.  Mulready's  designs  are 
delightful,  and  the  little  book  will  be  included  in 
all  Lamb  collections. 

The  Christmas  Book  Shelf,  being  the  Christmas 
number  of  the  New  York  Publishers1  Weekly, 
contains  so  many  illustrations  from  books  recently 
published  that  it  may  be  glanced  through  with 
interest,  and,  trade  organ  as  it  is,  may  almost  be 
regarded  as  a  gift-book. 

THE  Christmas  number  of  Cassell's  Magazine  is 
principally  made  up  of  fiction.  Many  of  its  illus- 
trations are  beautiful.  With  the  number  is  presented 
a  very  artistic  reproduction  of  Mr.  Julius  M.  Price's 
painting  '  Good-Bye,  Sweetheart,'  exhibited  in  last 
May's  Academy. 

To  the  series  of  "Useful  Arts  and  Handicrafts" 
Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  has  added  a  treatise  on 
Grangerizing,  or  extra-illustrating  books.  He  is 
prepared  for  the  outcry  this  will  make,  but  pro- 
tests that  he  will  show  how  the  practice  can  be 
carried  out  in  seemly  fashion.  To  expect  that 
people  will  confine  themselves  within  the  limits  he 
imposes  is  to  show  belief  in  the  perfectibility  of 
human  nature.  Messrs.  Dawbarn  &  Ward  are  the 
publishers  of  this  as  of  previous  opuscules  of  the 
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We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 

Eut  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
eading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which    they    refer.      Correspondents    who    repeat 
queries    are    requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

J.  A.—'  The  White  Man's  Burden'  is  the  title  of 
a  poem  by  Kipling  published  in  the  Times.  4  Feb., 
1899. 

T.  R.  P.  ("Capital  Punishment").— Unsuited  to 
our  columns. 

ERRATA.— P.  463,  col.  1,  1.  41,  for  "  ugei  orhogoi- 
ta"  read  ugei  or  hogoi-ta ;  col.  2,  1.  2,  for  "Lhan" 
read  Llan.  P.  468,  col.  2,  last  query,  the  name  in- 
quired after  is  Stalkartt,  not  "  Stalkarth." 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'"— Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lisher "—at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.C. 
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States* 

THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  DOWER. 

AT  the  Great  Court  Baron  held  for  the 
manor  of  Holmesfield,  near  Dronfield,  in 
Derbyshire,  on  20  April,  1692,  the  jury, 
consisting  of  twelve  men,  presented  and  said 
that  since  the  date  of  the  last  court  Joshua 
Barker  was  dead,  and  died  seised  of  "one 
messuage  house  with  severall  copyhold  lands 
thereunto  belonging,"  and  that  Adam  Barker, 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  his  eldest  son 
and  heir.  And  the  jury  did 

"  present  and  say  that  Mary,  the  wife  of  Joshua 
Barker,  ought  by  the  custom  of  this  manor  to  have 
for  her  dower  the  third  part  of  all  the  messuage 
house  and  severall  acres  of  land  which  the  said 
Joshua  Barker  died  seased  of  within  this  manor 
dureing  the  term  of  her  naturall  life,  and  therefore 
wee  do  assign  and  set  forth  her  third  .  part  as 
followeth  :  The  house  wherein  she  now  liveth  and 
the  chamber  ouer  it,  and  one  bay  of  a  barn  next 
adioyning  to  the  dwelling  house,  and  liberty  to 
thresh  her  corn  upon  the  barn  flore  when  she  hath 
accasion.  Also  wee  do  assign  her  the  croft  and  the 
garden  next  adioyning  to  the  parlor  end,  and  one 
close  commonly  called  or  known  by  .the  name  of 
Little  Hurst.  Also  wee  assign  the  way  to  the  said 
close  to  goe  forth  at  the  north  west  end  on  to  the 
mower  or  common  called  Lon...,  and  to  have  free 
liberty  and  free  ingresse,  egress,  and  regress  through 
the  fold  to  the  said  out  houseing  for  cattle,  corn, 


and  hay,  and  to  lay  her  manure  in  the  fold  or  any 
other  fulter*  what  so  ever."f 

This  is  a  case  in  which  the  jury  of  a  manor 
assigned  dower  to  a  widow  by  metes  and 
bounds.  The  division  of  houses  or  other 
buildings  into  bays  would  help  to  make 
measurement  and  specific  partition  easy, 
either  as  between  the  heir  and  the  widow,  or, 
in  respect  of  gavelkind  lands,  as  between  the 
coheirs. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  we  hear  of  breve 
mensuramenti  dotis,t  a  writ  of  the  measure- 
ment of  dower.  We  may  be  sure  that  it 
would  rarely  be  necessary  to  issue  a  writ, 
or  empanel  a  jury,  to  apportion  dower,  as 
the  parties  themselves  would  agree  upon  the 
quantity.  What  I  wish  to  make  clear  is  the 
fact  that  dower  was  once  a  measured  portion 
of  buildings  and  land.  In  these  days  we 
regard  it  as  a  third  of  the  rent  arising  from 
an  intestate  husband's  real  property,  and  the 
Statute  of  Limitation  §  limits  the  recovery 
of  dower  to  six  years'  arrears  of  such  rent. 
We  have  ceased  to  regard  dower  as  the  enjoy- 
ment by  a  widow  for  life  of  a  defined  portion 
of  her  husband's  houses  and  buildings  and 
of  his  land. 

An  interesting  "assignment  of  dower"  in 
the  thirteenth  century  is  given  in  the  second 
volume  of  'Yorkshire  Inquisitions,' ||  and  is 
there  translated  thus : — 

"  Assignment  of  dower  to  Hawyse,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Ralph  de  Gousill,  deceased,  made  at  Bruste- 
wyke  before  John  de  Lythe  [greynes],  escheator 
beyond  Trent,  on  Monday  before  the  feast  of 
St.  Peter  in  Cathedra,  24  Edw.  (21  Feb.,  1295/6).  In 
Dodington  a  third  part  of  the  capital  messuage  with 
appurtenances  nearer  the  sun,  and  eight  bovates  of 
demesne  lands  towards  the  sun ;  a  third  part  of 
forland  and  pasture,  a  third  part  of  a  windmill ;  a 
toft  which  Peter  Chappeman  holds  in  bondage,  a 
toft  held  by  Sarra  in  bondage ;  id.  to  be  received 
from  the  G...  croft  yearly:  also  in  Coldon  a  third 
part  of  the  capital  messuage,  eight  bovates  of 
demesne  lands  towards  the  sun,  8d.  free  farm  to  be 
received  yearly  from  the  site  of  the  mill,  a  toft  held 
by  Margaret  Bakun  in  bondage,  a  toft  held  by  Adam 
Skotard  in  bondage,  four  bovates  of  land  held  by 
Henry  Suthiby  in  bondage,  third  part  of  a  toft  held 
by  Isolda  daughter  of  Juliana  (fiV  Julian')  in 
bondage.  Also  assigned  to  her  in  Pagell  a  bovate 
of  land  which  John  in  le  Wynde  holds  in  bondage  ; 
third  part  of  a  bovate  held  by  Robert  de  Skyrlage 
in  bondage ;  2Qd.  rent  of  free  farm  to  be  received 
yearly  from  William  de  Camera  and  Thomas  Chap- 
lain ;  id.  free  farm  from  Robert  son  of  Ellen  (fiU 
Elene);  tyd.  from  Stephen  de  Pagula;  2%d. 
from  Stephen  Chaplain;  2d.  from  the  hospital 

*  M.E.  fidthe,  filth,  with  the  final  e  sounded. 

t  The  original  roll  is  in  the  Sheffield  Public 
Library. 

±  '  Rotuli  Hundredorum,'  ii.  203. 

§  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  27,  s.  41. 

||  Yorkshire  Arch.  Society  (Record  Series),  vol. 
xxiii.  p.  167. 
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of  Neuton :  3id.  from  Ellen  (Elena)  Streller  and 
Abraham  Calfe.  Also  assigned  to  her  in  Holme 
three  acres  1^  roods  of  arable  land  nearer  the 
sun  (propinquior  soli) ;  nine  acres  of  meadow  in  salt 
and  fresh  meadows  towards  the  sun  ;  third  part  of 
a  toft  called  Halle  Garthe  ;  third  part  of  two  tofts 
in...rawe  Garthe  towards  the  sun;  two  pastures 
and  a  third  part  of  a  pasture  for  oxen  in  Smerehoke ; 
one  pasture  and  a  third  part  of  a  pasture  in  the 
Newebreke.  Also  assigned  to  her  the  whole  third 
part  of  a  certain  croft  called  Pethyland  in  Kayngham 
towards  the  sun ;  the  whole  third  part  of  Aide 
Croft  in  Oteringham  towards  the  sun,  and  the  third 
part  of  a  toft  in  the  same  town." 

It  will  be  seen  in  this  case  that  the  deceased 
husband  had  two  messuages,  one  at  Doding- 
ton  and  the  other  at  Coldon,  and  that  the 
•widow  took  a  third  of  each.  We  may  be 
certain  that  a  third  of  each  messuage  was 
measured  out  to  her.  As  regards  the 
bovates  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  husband 
had  twenty-four  at  Dodington  and  the  same 
number  at  Coldon,  the  widow  taking  eight 
in  each  village.  Houses  (when  built  in  bays) 
could  be  divided  as  easily  as  so  many  slices 
of  plum  cake. 

I  have  just  come  across  a  marriage  settle- 
ment in  which  '.'  one  bay  of  housing "  was 
settled,  among  other  things,  on  a  wife  in 
lieu  of  her  customary  dower.  In  1617 
Edmund  Waterhouse,  of  Swinnock  Hall,  in 
the  chapelry  of  Bradfield  and  county  of  York, 
granted  a  messuage  and  certain  lands  at 
fcswinnock  Hall  in  that  chapelry  to  trustees 
in  trust  for  himself  for  life,  and  then  to  the 
heirs  of  himself  and  his  wife  (Helen  Hudson) 
lawfully  begotten.  If  the  wife  survived  the 
husband,  and  they  had  no  issue,  she  was  to 
have 

"one  bay  of  housing,  with  the  chimney,  being  the 
west  end  of  the  .fire  house*  of  the  said  messuage, 
with  the  chamber  over  the  same  bay,  in  lieu  and 
consideration  of  the  rest  of  the  said  fire  house,  and 
of  and  in  [sic]  one  moiety  of  all  the  rest  or  the 
buildings  and  land,  to  the  use  of  the  said  Helen  for 
life.  And  if  the  said  Edmund  and  Helen  have 
lawful  issue  living  at  the  death  of  Edmund,  then 
Helen  is  to  have  the  said  bay  of  the  said  house,  the 
said  chimney,  and  the  said  chamber  over,  and  one 
third  of  the  other  building3  and  lands  in  full 
satisfaction  of  her  dower.'  f 

Apparently  this  abstract  of  the  settlement 
is  not  quite  correctly  made,  and  the  spelling 
is  modernized.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  to 
show  that  a  bay  of  a  husband's  dwelling- 
house,  with  a  divided  portion  of  his  land, 
was  regarded  as  a  proper  settlement  on  a 

*  The  "fire  house"  is  the  dwelling-house.  Com- 
pare "  Unam  domum  yocatam  leFirehouse"  in  a 
deed  of  the  year  1392  in  Greenwell's  '  Feodarium 
Prioratus  Dunelm.'  (Surtees  Society),  p.  167. 

f  Abstract  of  the  original  settlement  published 
by  the  late  J.  D.  Leader  in  the  '  Local  Notes  and 
Queries '  of  the  Sheffield  Independent  in  1876. 


wife.  Whether  in  this  Bradfield  case  the 
bays  of  the  house  were  proportioned  to  the 
arable  land  we  do  not  know.  But  it  will  be 
seen  that,  if  a  ratio  existed,  measurement 
and  partition  would  be  made  easy.  If,  for 
instance,  there  were  three  bays  of  "  housing  " 
and  eighteen  acres  of  arable  land,  the  heir 
could  take,  in  the  absence  of  agreement  to 
the  contrary,  two  bays  of  such  "housing" 
and  twelve  acres,  the  widow  taking  the  re- 
maining bay  and  the  remaining  six  acres. 
And  a  similar  division  of  barns  and  other 
buildings  and  land  could  be  made. 

In  small  houses  of  one  bay  such  a  partition 
would  be  impossible.  In  that  case  we  may 
suppose  that  the  widow  took  not  a  third  of 
that  bay,  but  "fire  and  fleet"  therein.  In 
other  words  she  took  the  right  to  use  the  fire 
and  the  floor  of  the  little  house  during  her 
life.  S.  O.  ADDY. 


C.I.V.  NICKNAMES. 

IF  the  plentiful  receipt  of  nicknames  is  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  popularity— and 
it  undoubtedly  is— then  the  City  of  London 
Imperial  Volunteers  certainly  caught  the 
popular  fancy,  for  their  sobriquets  are  both 
varied  and  numerous.  Even  before  their 
official  title  was  decided  upon  there  came  a 
sheaf  of  nicknames,  generally  from  the  mem- 
bers of  "  the  fourth  estate,"  who  strained  their 
inventive  faculties  to  an  unexampled  degree. 

First  of  all  history,  which  is  usually  pro- 
lific of  suggestions,  was  searched,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  give  them  the  name 
of  "The  Clives";  but  this  did  not  "catch 
on."  Then  Shakespere  was  turned  up  and 
"Falstaffs  Regiment"  was  tried.  As  the 
Guildhall  was  the  centre  for  enrolling  and 
equipping  the  contingent,  "The  Gog  and 
Magog  Brigade  "  was  a  synonym  employed  for 
a  considerable  time  in  the  evening  press  ;  but 
it  had  to  give  way  to  newer,  yet  not  neces- 
sarily better  names.  The  predilection  of  the 
City  fathers  for  gastronomy  suggested  they 
might  well  be  called  "  The  Turtle  Soup  Contin- 
gent," or  the  "Turtle  Soupers"  for  short. 
These,  however,  were  soon  relegated  to  the 
limbo  pf  the  forgotten.  The  deep  personal 
interest  evinced  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  led  to  their  being  called  "The  Lord 
Mayor's  Own";  but  the  City  claimed  that 
it  had  a  wider  possessive  interest  than  even 
the  chief  magistrate,  so  it  was  promptly 
christened — the  man  in  the  street  standing 
sponsor—  "The  City's  Own,"  with  such 
variants  as  "The  Fighting  Freemen,"  " The 
City  Imperials,"  "  The  Civilians,"  and  so  on, 
until  the  rights  of  Greater  London,  which 
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had  also  contributed  men  and  money,  were 
recognized  in  "The  Imperials,"  which  was 
wide  enough  to  cover  all  claims.  When  the 
official  title  was  decided  the  regiment  was 
immediately  initialled  "The  C.I.V.s."  The 
purists  would  eliminate  the  "s"  as  being 
superfluous,  and  have  them  go  down  in  the 
book  of  nicknames— which  has  to  be  written, 
by  the  way— as  "  The  C.I. V."  Again,  these 
initials,  being  also  Roman  numerals,  prompted 
another  designation  —  "  The  104th";  but 
this,  since  a  line  battalion  already  bore 
the  number,  and  because  exclusiveness 
is  as  necessary  as  appropriateness  in  nick- 
names, was  passed  over  after  a  short 
trial.  Later  they  acquired  another  title,  and 
one  which,  as  our  American  cousins  would 
say,  "fills  the  bill"— "The  Gallant  Free- 
men," a  nickname,  according  to  the  pronun- 
ciation, as  applicable  in  peace  as  in  war. 

During  the  progress  of  the  South  African 
war,  in  which  they  bore  an  honourable  part, 
they  received  the  name  of  "The  Convoy 
Guard,"  because  they  had  that  unsatisfactory, 
but  very  necessary  duty  to  perform  during 
their  period  of  novitiate.  The  Imperial 
Yeomanry  were  collectively  called  "  Innocent 
Youths,"  but,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  term 
was  first  applied  to  this  regiment  by  some 
cynical  neologist.  What  may  be  called  initial 
nicknames  were  the  most  frequently  given 
during  the  late  war,  and  consequently  they 
often  lack  the  crispness  many  of  the  old 
regimental  nicknames  possess.  The  pro- 
Boers,  not  to  be  behind  in  name-making, 
exercised  their  wits,  and  the  result  was 
"  Chamberlain's  Innocent  Victims."  I  am  not 
aware  that  this  body  of  volunteers  had  a 
greater  liking  for  preserves  than  the  average 
man,  yet  they  were  dubbed  "  The  Jam  Carts." 
This  nickname  must  be  approached  with  due 
circumspection,  as  they  are  very  "touchy" 
about  it.  Tommy  Atkins  with  a  rough  wit 
transformed  the  initials  into  "Can  I  Venture?" 
not  that  he  supposed  they  were  deficient  in 
personal  courage,  but  from  his  natural  spirit 
of  raillery,  in  which  possibly  there  was  a 
tinge  of  jealousy.  An  alternative  theory  of 
this  opprobrious  nickname  is  that  an  officer 
in  command  of  a  section,  in  considering  the 
advisability  of  storming  a  kopje,  made  use 
of  the  unfortunate  phrase,  which  some  by- 
stander forthwith  attached  to  the  whole 
regiment.  Yet  another  uncomplimentary 
pseudonym  —  "  Covered  In  Vermin  "  —  was 
given,  without  reason,  I  hope. 

These  last  two  nicknames  are  included 
with  some  diffidence,  and  for  the  sake  of 
completeness,  but  I  should  say  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  the  corps  as  a  body  of  citizen 


soldiers  and  brave  Britons  who  voluntarily 
stepped  forward  to  fight  the  country's  foes  in 
the  hour  of  need,   regardless  of  their  own 
prospects,  of  possible  privations,  of  wounds, 
or  of  death.  FEED.  LEE  CARTER. 

Whitley  Bay. 


OPTICIANS'  SIGNS. 
(See  dnte,  pp.  169,  292.) 

WITH  regard  to  the  "  Bull  and  Spectacles," 
concerning  which  an  inquiry  was  made 
ante,  p.  169,  the  latter  half  of  the  sign 
was,  without  doubt,  derived  from  the  old- 
fashioned  barnacles,  or  springless  nose- 
grippers  in  the  original  arms  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Spectacle -Makers,  whose  chartep 
dates  from  -1629,  and  whose  arms  were 
Argent,  three  pairs  of  spectacles  vert, 
garnished  or.  The  arms  of  the  present  com- 
pany date,  according  to  Hazlitt's  'Livery 
Companies,'  from  1739,  and,  as  borne  on  their 
common  seal,  are  Azure,  a  pair  of  compasses, 
chevron-wise,  between  two  pairs  of  spectacles, 
in  chief  or,  and  a  terrestrial  globe  in  base 
proper,  the  frame  and  band  of  the  second  ; 
in  the  centre  chief  point  the  achromatic 
prisms  open,  also  proper.  The  crest  is.  On  a 
wreath  of  the  colours,  two  arms  embowed 
vested  azure,  each  charged  with  three  etoiles 
argent,  cuff  of  the  last,  the  hands  support- 
ing a  serpent,  the  tail  in  the  mouth,  proper, 
encircling  the  sun  in  splendour.  I  have 
given  these,  the  arms  of  both  the  old  and  the 
present  companies  and  the  crest  of  the  latter, 
in  extenso,  because  from  them — a  fact,  I  think, 
hitherto  unnoticed — have  sprung  a  number 
of  London  trade  signs.  The  authors  of  the 
'History  of  ^Signboards,'  1884,  do  not  seem 
to  have  con'sidered  these  arms  in  their  ex- 
planation of  opticians'  signs.  For  instance, 
they  are  at  fault  in  supposing  that  in  the 
sign  of  "The  Archimedes  and  Three  Pair  of 
Spectacles  "  one  pair  had  been  added  "  in  the 
hope  of  filching  some  of  a  rival  optician's 
customers."  Now  the  sign  of  this  rival,  John 
Marshall  to  wit,  king's  optician,  was  "The 
Old  Archimedes  and  Two  Golden  Spectacles  " 
— not  two  pair  of  golden  spectacles,  as  might 
be  supposed,  but  one  pair  of  two  glasses  or 
"  spectacles,"  as  is  evident  from  a  representa- 
tion of  Marshall's  sign  among  the  Bagford 
Bills,  where  it  consists  of  one  huge  pair  of 
spectacles.  The  original  arms  of  the  Spectacle- 
Makers  would  readily  account  for  "Three 
Pair  of  Spectacles  "  as  a  trade  cognizance. 
Evidently  from  the  present  arms  is  the 
Globe  and  Sun,"  the  old  sign  of  Messrs. 
Newton  &  Co.,  the  Fleet  Street  scientific 
instrument  makers,  whose  manufacture  of 
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philosophical  and  other  instruments,  and 
especially  of  apparatus  for  projection  and 
polarization,  now  greatly  extended  by  their 
new  patent  oxy hydrogen  and  electric-light 
microscope,  has  acquired  for  them  a  world- 
wide fame.  It  will  perhaps  be  of  interest 
also  to  note,  by  the  way,  that  Messrs.  Newton 
hold  the  contract  for  supply  ing  His  Majesty's 
Navy  with  "  transmitters  "  for  the  new  wire- 
less telegraphy.  This  sign  of  the  "Globe 
and  Sun  "  may  be  seen  upon  an  old  shop- 
bill  in  their  possession,  which,  however, 
relates  to  the  business  as  it  was  con- 
ducted in  Chancery  Lane,  and  Nathaniel 
Hill,  apparently  the  founder  of  the  firm,  is 
there  described  as  globe-maker  and  engraver, 
and  as  making  and  selling  "all  Sorts  of 
Mathematical  Instruments,  in  Silver,  Brass, 
Ivory,  Wood,  very  curious  and  true  graduated 
both  for  Sea  and  Land  with  Books  of  their 
Use,  and  the  best  Black  Lead  Pencils, — also 
New  and  Correct  Globes  of  3,  9,  12  and 
15  Inches  Diameter.  Estates  surveyed  and 
Maps."  Here  we  see  the  reason  for  the 
adoption  of  the  "  globe "  as  a  sign,  as  repre- 
senting astronomy  and  geography,  and 
signifying  the  sale  of  all  such  appliances  as 
are  necessary  in  a  pursuit  of  their  study. 
This  Nathaniel  Hill  was  a  son-in-law  of  the 
original  Mr.  Newton,  who  was  first  cousin  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  former  being  descended 
from  a  second  and  the  latter  from  a  first  son. 
A  representation  of  the  first  Newtonian  tele- 
scope invented  by  the  great  philosopher,  and 
made  with  his  own  hands  in  1671,  adorns  the 
stationery  used  by  the  present  firm.  It  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Koyal  Society, 
and  the  circumstances  of  its  invention  no 
doubt  gave  rise  to  the  frequency  with  which 
this  illustrious  name  was  adopted  by  opticians 
and  spectacle-makers,  although  Archimedes 
— presumably  on  account  of  his  burning- 
glasses,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  rnapseller,  of 
his  planetarium  representing  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies — was  also  a  favourite  on 
their  signboard.  John  Marshall,  when  ap- 
pointed optician  to  the  king,  changed  his 
sign  to  the  "  Archimedes  and  King's  Arms  " 
when,  in  1718,  he  advertised  his  "chrystall 
dressing  glasses  for  ladies,  which  shew  the 
face  as  nature  hath  made  it,  which  other 
looking  -  glasses  do  not "  ('  Hist,  of  Sign- 
boards,' 8vo,  1884,  p.  62). 

The  "  Sir  Isaac  Newton  "  was  the  sign  of  a 
telescope-maker  in  what  was  then  called  Lud- 
gate  Street  about  1795.  This  was  probably 
identical  with  "TheSirlsaacNewton  and  Two 
Pair  of  Golden  Spectacles"  at  23,  Ludgate 
Street,  in  1796  (Banks  Bills).  This  long  sign 
was  near  the  west  end  of  St.  Paul's.  Either 


Peter  Dollond  or  his  father  John  Dollond, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  Huguenot  Spitalfields 
weaver,  appears  to  have  adopted  the  sign  of 
John  Marshall,  king's  optician,  at  the  "  Two 
Golden  Spectacles,"  as  alluded  to  above.  At 
all  events,  Peter  Dollond's  sign  was  identical 
with  Marshall's,  with  the  addition,  however, 
of  a  "Sea  Quadrant."  This  appears  from  an 
interesting  shop-bill,  engraved  after  the 
manner  of  Hogarth's  efforts  in  this  direction, 
which  is  preserved  on  the  premises.  It 
depicts  the  pair  of  spectacles  suspended  from 
the  top  of  the  ornamental  frame,  with  the 
achromatic  lens  which  Dollond  invented  on 
the  left-hand  side,  other  objects  shown  being 
a  Gregorian  telescope,  an  ebony  sea  quadrant, 
and  an  old  microscope  with  amplifying  lens, 
but  the  sign  is  distinctly  described  as  "The 
Golden  Spectacles  and  Sea  Quadrant." 
Whether  this  was  the  sign  of  Dollond  pere  is 
perhaps  doubtful,  for  as  there  was  a  "  Sir 
Isaac  Newton "  sign  in  Ludgate  Street  in 
1795  it  seems  probable  that  the  founder  of 
the  firm  adopted  it  in  honour  of  the  philo- 
sopher, in  the  defence  of  whose  doctrine  of 
refraction  he  engaged  against  the  illus- 
trious Swiss  mathematician  Leonard  Euler,  a 
defence  which,  with  the  fact  of  his  having  suc- 
ceeded in  applying  the  micrometer  to  reflect- 
ing telescopes, and  thefurtherfact  that  his  first 
attention,  when  he  adopted  the  study  of  astro- 
nomy, was  directed  to  the  improvement  of 
refracting  telescopes,  would  render  the  adop- 
tion of  this  sign  singularly  appropriate.  The 
correspondence  alluded  to  was  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.  He  next  con- 
structed object  glasses  in  which  the  different 
refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light  was  cor- 
rected, and  to  which  the  name  of  achromatic 
was  given  by  Dr.  Bevis  on  account  of  their 
being  free  from  the  prismatic  colours.  These 
achromatic  prisms  are  the  objects,  three  in 
number,  blazoned  in  the  later  arms  of  the 
Spectacle-Makers,  and  it  was  their  use  for 
demonstrating  the  theory  of  light  and  colour 
which  led  to  the  invention  of  the  achromatic 
telescope  in  1758  by  John  Dollond.  This 
telescope,  when  made  public,  excited  the 
jealousy  of  philosophers  at  home  and  abroad, 
who  pretended  to  doubt  its  reality  and  then 
endeavoured  to  find  a  previous  inventor ; 
but  Mr.  Peter  Dollond  stated  and  vindicated 
his  father's  right  to  the  discovery  in  a  paper 
read  at  the  Royal  Society  in  1789  (see  'Life,' 
by  Dr.  Kelly),  and  was  presented  with  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Society.  In  1721  a  fashionable 
resort  known  as  "Radford's  Toy  shop,"  against 
St.  Clement's  Churchyard,  near  Arundel 
Street  in  the  Strand,  was  distinguished  by 
the  sign  of  the  "  Great  Golden  Spectacles  " 
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(Land.  Journ,  24  June,  1721).  In  1756  Rad- 
ford,  deceased,  had  been  succeeded  by  a  Mr. 
Eglinton  ( Whitehall  Even.  Post,  13  January, 
1756).  There  is  a  token,  apparently,  of  this 
John  Radford  in  the  Beaufoy  Collection, 
No.  1091.  A  "Pair  of  Spectacles"  was  also 
the  sign  of  John  Haward  in  St.  Katrans 
(ibid.,  No.  268).  Messrs.  Carpenter  &  West- 
ley,  the  opticians  in  Waterloo  Place,  who  were 
established  in  1828,  exhibit  a  modern  instance 
of  the  survival  of  this  sign.  The  ''Sir  Isaac 
Newton"  occurs  in  at  least  two  instances 
as  a  publisher's  sign  :  one  at  the  corner  of 
Suffolk  Street,  Charing  Cross  (Craftsman, 
20  September,  1729),  and  the  other  in  Corn- 
hill  in  1732. 

The  "  Archimedes  and  Globe,  next  to  the 
Dog  Tavern  in  Ludgate  Street,  a  Pair  of 
large  Globes  being  on  the  Post  before  the 
Door,"  was  the  sign  of  T.  Brandreth  and 
G.  Wildey  in  1709,  where  were  sold  "  Maps 
of  the  Stars  laid  down  from  the  Observations 
of  Mr.  Halley,  Professor  of  Geometry  at 

Oxon,   and    Mr.   Heuelius  of    Dantzick 

19  Constellations  more  than  any  other 
hitherto  published.  Done  by  J.  Senex,  and 
C.  Price"  (Tatler,  4  March,  1709).  In  1742 
this  same  Mr.  Senex  apparently  dwelt  at  the 
"Globe,"  as  it  seems  to  have  been  known  then, 
"over  against  St.  Dunstan's  Church,"  where 
he  received  subscriptions  towards  the  lectures 
of  Desaguliers,  the  French  philosopher,  which 
were  entitled  'A  Course  of  Experimental 
Philosophy.'  Senex  in  return  dispensed 
catalogues  of  the  experiments  (Daily  Adver- 
tiser, 30  April,  1742).  Here  he  sold  "A  New 
Map  or  Chart  of  the  Gulphs  of  Finland  and 
Livonia,  &c.,  &c.,— with  an  account  of  the 
first  sea-fight  ever  fought  by  the  Russians,  in 
1714,  commanded  by  the  Czar  in  person, 
taken  from  an  original  draught  lately  sent 
from  St.  Petersburg "  (ibid.,  1  November, 
1742).  On  26  June,  1742,  he  advertises  that 
subscribers  by  sending  their  receipts  to  Mrs. 
Senex  could  obtain  'Astronomy  in  Five 
Books,'  then  just  published,  a  valuable  treatise 
by  the  eminent  mathematician  and  astro- 
nomer Roger  Long  (Daily  Adver.).  A  Mr. 
Scarlet  is  frequently  advertised  as  Optician 
to  His  Majesty  at  the  "Archimedes  and 
Globe,"  near  St.  Anne's  Church  in  Dean 
Street,  Soho  (Daily  Adver.,  30  April,  1742). 
A  mathematical  instrument  maker,  Thomas 
Heath,  who,  however,  does  not  give  his  sign, 
describes  himself  in  1742  as  "reiaov'd  nearer 
Exeter-Exchange  in  the  Strand,"  and  adver- 
tises "An  Azimuth  Compass,  of  a  new  Con- 
trivance for  finding  the  Variation  of  the 
Magnetic  Needle  at  Sea,  with  great  Ease 
and  Certainty  and  without  any  Astronomical 


Calculation.  To  be  had  also  at  Smith  and 
Alston's  Office  for  insuring  Ships  and  Mer- 
chandize in  Exchange  Alley,  Cornhill"  (Daily 
Adver.,  14  January,  1742).  The  booksellers 
appear  to  have  adopted  one  of  their  favourite 
signs,  the  "Globe,"  riot  from  the  arms  of  the 
Spectacle-Makers,  for  it  existed  as  such  before 
the  selection  by  the  company  of  those  arms 
in  1739,  but  because  of  artificial  representa- 
tions of  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  spheres 
having  served  the  purposes  of  a  book  in  the 
teaching  of  astronomy  and  geography.  When, 
however,  in  the  case  of  a  bookseller  it  occurs 
as  the  "Globe  and  Compasses,"  one  must 
again  join  issue  with  Mr.  Hotten  when  he 
derives  that  combination  from  the  "Joiners' 
Arms,"  for  it  would  then  have  been  "The 
Globe  and  Two  Pair  of  Compasses,"  apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  "  Joiners'  Arms " 
nowhere  appear  except  as  a  tavern  sign,  and 
certainly  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
bookseller,  whereas  both  globe  and  com- 
passes occur  in  the  arms  of  the  Spectacle- 
Makers,  and,  so  far  as  one  know,s,  in  the 
arms  of  no  other  company.  The  "Globe" 
as  a  tavern  sign  was,  no  doubt,  adopted  to 
intimate  to  the  public  the  cosmopolitan 
character  of  a  tavern  thus  distinguished. 

J.   HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 


SOUKLE,  ALIAS  SOUBLE  :    TROCE.— In  Skm- 

ner's  dictionary  and    in    Speght's    Chaucer 
we  find  the  entry  "  Soukle,  wretched,  poor. 
Skinner  derives  it  from  A.-S.  soc,  a  soke  or 
jurisdiction,  because  all  who  are  underlings 
are  wretched.  t 

The  passage  referred  to  is  1.  58  of  Ine 
Plowman's  Tale,'  which  refers  to  men  of  the 
poorer  classes.  Speght  prints  iUhus  :  "  Some 
been  soukle,  simple,  and  small. 

However,  when  we  look  at  the  oldest 
edition  we  find  that  the  k  in  soukle  was  there 
printed  as  b,  so  that  the  word  there  appears 
as  souble.  It  appears  as  souble  moreover, 
both  in  the  third  and  fourth  folio  editions, 
as  well  as  in  the  second. 

Unfortunately,  souble  is  likewise  a  word 
without  sense,  and  is  an  obvious  error  for 
souple,  mod.  E.  supple,  which  in  the  four- 
teenth century  had  the  sense  of  humble 
or  "  vieldine."  Compare  the  account  of  Nero 
?n  '  The  Monkes  Tale,'  '  Cant.  Tales,'  B  3690 

Troce.-ln  Speght's  Chaucer  we  find  in  the 
glossary  the  entry  "  Trace, ,  wreath  or  wyth 
He    was    probably    thinking    of    the   word 
"truss."    And  Skinner  has  the  same. 

The  reference  is  to  a  passage  in  the  Wite 
of  Bath's  Prologue'  (D  484),  viz  "I .made 
him  of  the  same  wode  a  croce,"  i.e.,  I  made  him 
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a  staff  of  the  same  wood.  For  the  word  croce 
see  the  '  New  English  Dictionary.' 

When  we  refer  to  the  six-text  edition  we 
find  that  one  of  the  MSS.,  viz.,  Hn.,  has  troce 
for  croce,  owing  to  the  endless  confusion  in 
MSS.  between  c  and  t.  Unfortunately,  the 
black-letter  editions  likewise  have  troce  ;  but 
no  such  word  is  known. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

HALLOWE'EN  IN  MINNESOTA.— An  English 
girl  who  is  on  a  visit  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  U.S., 
writes  : — 

"Last  Friday,  being  Hallowe'en,  we  had  a  great 
time.  It  is  made  a  huge  festival  here.  In  the  after- 
noon Mrs.  brought  in  two  pumpkins  and 

ordered  me  to  make  Jack-o'-lanterns.  I  tried  my 
hand  and  turned  out  two  most  beautiful  creations, 
teeth  and  all.  Then  when  it  was  dark,  Laddie  had 
a  candle  put  inside  and  ran  round  to  his  friends' 
houses  and  showed  them.  They  all  had  them  too. 
But  about  eight  o'clock  the  fun  began.  Peas  rained 
against  the  window  like  shot,  expelled  by  means  of 
bean-blowers  from  small  boys'  mouths,  and  larger 
and  more  audacious  boys  ran  up  and  banged  the 
windows  with  their  fists  and  rang  the  door-bell,  and 
a  rock  came  banging  through  the  front-door  screen, 
and  once,  with  a  sickening  crash  accompanied  by  an 
offensive  odour,  an  egg  of  at  least  ayearago's  laying 
laid  itself  out  on  the  dining-room  window.  That 
was  kept  up  till  about  midnight,  accompanied  by 
most  unearthly  yells.  And  in  the  morning  we  found 
a  heterogeneous  collection  of  goods  all  over  the 
verandah.  Other  people's  door-mats  and  chairs  and 
beans  and  stones  were  all  over  the  place.  Alma 
(knowing  the  custom)  had  removed  ours  within 
doors  the  afternoon  before,  but  the  dustbin  was 
emptied  into  next  door's  yard  ;  however  that  was 
their  trouble,  not  ours.  It  was  so  killing,  seeing 
the  people  coming  up  the  street  looking  for  their 
possessions." 

J.  SPENCER  CURWEN. 

ICE  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS.  —  My  maternal 
grandmother  (an  Essex  woman)  used  to  say, 
"If  the  ice  bears  a  man  before  Christmas  it 
won't  bear  a  goose  after."  The  present  season 
appears  a  good  one  for  testing  the  truth  of 
the  proverb.  FRANK  REDE  FOWKE. 

24,  Netherton  Grove,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

How  BIOGRAPHY  is  WRITTEN  :  THE  '  D.N.B.' 
— In  reading  the  accounts  of  famous  men 
of  letters  contributed  to  this  great  work 
by  "  well-known  hands  "  one  is  occasionally 
startled  on  coming  across  gross— almost  in- 
credible—errors touching  notorious  matters 
of  fact.  Here  are  two  such  instances,  come 
upon  in  the  course  of  an  hour's  reading  of 
the  '  Dictionary.'  In  his  article  on  Southey 
Dr.  Richard  Garnett  observes  : — 

"  Southey  also  wrote  and  printed  Biuch  occasional 
verse,  and  joined  Coleridge  and  Lovell  in  composing 
a  tragedy  on  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  'Poems  by  Bion  and  Moschus.'" 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  Lovell  contributed 


nothing  to  the  tragedy  in  question.  Accord- 
ing to  the  original  agreement,  he  had  indeed 
written  a  third  act ;  but  as  this  was,  on 
perusal,  pronounced  out  of  keeping  by  his 
collaborators,  he  retired  from  the  under- 
taking in  favour  of  Southey,  who  supplied 
a  third  act  of  his  own  by  the  following  day. 
Again,  Coleridge  had  no  share  in  the  volume 
entitled  "  Poems  :  containing  The  Retro- 
spect. Odes,  Elegies,  Sonnets,  &c.  By  Robert 
Lovell,  and  Robert  Southey,  of  Baliol  [sic] 

College,     Oxford.      [Motto: "Minuentur 

atrae  Carmine  curse."  Hor.l  Bath,  Printed 
by  R.  Cruttwell,  and  sold  by  C.  Dilly, 
Poultry,  London.  M.DCC.XCV."  In  this 
volume  Southey  signed  his  poems  Bion,  and 
Lovell  his  Moschus  ;  but  these  nonce-names 
were  adopted  merely  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  several  shares  of  the  joint  authors  of  the 
book,  in  which  from  beginning  to  end  there 
is  not  a  single  piece  of  translated  verse. 

In  his  'Life'  of  Charles  Lamb,  written 
for  the  "English  Men  of  Letters"  series, 
Canon  Ainger  stated  that  Lamb  had,  "in 
1805,  made  the  acquaintance  of  William 
Hazlitt,  and  Hazlitt  had  introduced  him  to 
William  Godwin."  This  was  in  1882.  Ten 
years  later,  in  the  article  on  Lamb 
contributed  to  the  'D.N.B.,'  Canon  Ainger 
made  a  similar  statement:  "Lamb  made 
Hazlitt's  acquaintance  in  1805,  and  Hazlitt 
introduced  him  to  William  Godwin,  who  had 
turned  children's  publisher."  In  the  interval 
between  these  two  dates  Canon  Ainger 
published  an  edition  of  the  letters  of  Charles 
Lamb  (1888).  Now  on  13  February,  1800, 
Lamb  wrote  to  Manning  a  letter  printed  by 
Canon  Ainger  in  this  edition,  and  in  that 
letter  he  says  : — 

"  Godwin  I  am  a  good  deal  pleased  with.  He  is 
a  very  well-behaved,  decent  man  ;  nothing  very 
brilliant  about  him,  or  imposing,  as  you  may 
suppose ;  quite  another-guess  sort  of  gentleman  from 
what  your  anti-Jacobin  Christians  imagine  him." 

Before  the  close  of  1800  Lamb  had  written 
several  letters  to  Godwin,  of  which  Canon 
Ainger  gives  three.  Of  the  letters  written 
to  Godwin  between  the  commencement  of 
the  friendship  in  1800  and  the  year  1805, 
Canon  Ainger  prints  eight.  One  of  the  most 
notorious  incidents  of  Lamb's  literary  career 
is  his  writing  an  epilogue  for  Godwin's 
'Antonio,'  a  tragedy  produced  at  Drury 
Lane  on  Saturday,  13  December,  1800,  and 
promptly  damned.  Innumerable  references 
to  Godwin  and  his  second  wife — the  "  bad 
baby"— occur  in  the  'Letters'  of  1800-1805. 
Yet  here  we  have  from  Canon  Ainger,  twice 
over,  at  an  interval  of  ten  years,  the  state- 
ment that  Lamb  and  Godwin  became  first 
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acquainted  in  1805  through  their  common 
friend  William  Hazlitt.  There  is  a  third 
statement  to  the  same  effect  elsewhere  in 
Canon  Ainger's  published  Lamb-work,  the 
reference  to  which  I  have  lost.  But  that  an 
error  gross,  open,  and  palpable  as  this  of 
1882  could  have  survived  long  enough  to 
creep  into  the  '  Dictionary'  article  of  1892  is 
fairly  astounding.  THOMAS  HUTCHINSON. 

KEATS'S  'LA  BELLE  DAME  SANS  MERCI.'— 
Many  years  ago  I  elaborately  worked  out  a 
theory  of  my  own  (which  I  suppose,  at  least, 
to  be  original)  with  regard  to  this  beautiful 
ballad.  The  "  dame" isConsumption(Phthisis) 
personified.  I  need  not  to  elaborate  this 
theory  in  the  very  least  degree,  as  any 
interested  student  can  easily  work  it  out  for 
himself.  Few  are  the  difficulties,  and  easily 
to  be  overcome  by  a  little  thought.  The 
more  I  think  of  the  subject  the  more  I  am 
confirmed  in  my  belief  that  this  is  the  true 
and  only  altogether  satisfactory'  interpreta- 
tion of  the  weird  strain's  hidden  meaning. 

THOMAS  AULD. 

MONUMENT  IN  BEVERLEY  MINSTER.— In 
the  eastern  aisle  of  the  north  transept  of  this 
beautiful  structure  is  the  recumbent  effigy 
of  an  ecclesiastic  in  eucharistic  vestments. 
On  the  stole  and  on  the  foot  and  hem  of  his 
robe  are  numerous  shields  of  arms.  By  some 
this  is  supposed  to  represent  one  of  the  Percy 
family,  many  of  whom  were  buried  in  the 
Minster  ;  by  others  it  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent one  of  the  Scropes.  Amongst  the  coats 
sculptured  are  those  of  Percy,  Clifford, 
Conyers,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  several 
others.  The  sides  of  the  tomb  are  orna- 
mented with  «ight  niches  having  pointed 
arches,  buttresses,  crockets,  and  finials.  The 
nose  of  the  effigy  has  been  broken  off  and 
carried  away,  but  in  other  respects  the 
monument  is  in  good  preservation.  Its 
original  position  in  the  church  does  not  seem 
to  be  known.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

"  BLETHERAMSKITE." — 

"  The  following  bit  of  blasphemous  bletheramskite 
— '  we  thank  thee,  Moore,  for  teaching  us  that  word ' 
—adorned  the  columns  of  a  London  morning  paper." 
—'A  Voice  from  the  Danube,'  London,  1850,  p.  179. 

Cf.  bletherskate  in  Dr.  Murray's  '  N.E.D.,' 
where  the  nearest  quotation  is  from  C.  Croker 
in  1825,  and  is  spelt  bletherumskite. 

L.  L.  K. 

" FINIALS"  AT  RICK  ENDS.— Some  two  or 
three  years  ago  a  correspondent,  I  feel  sure, 
wrote  on  this  subject  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  As  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  discover  the  reference,  I  am  fain 


to  produce  a  new  title.  I  wished  to  add  a 
note  to  the  effect  that  in  this  Coronation 
year  I  have  seen  these  "finials"  in  several 
instances  hereabouts  fashioned  with  plaited 
straw  into  the  form  of  a  royal  crown.  Similar 
crowns  were  placed  on  the  heads  of  three 
poles  bearing  flags  which  were  secured  at 
the  summits  of  three  huge  elms  standing  in 
the  centre  of  the  field  where  our  local  Coro- 
nation celebration  took  place.  They  were 
placed  in  position  9  August,  and  the  flags 
still  float  gaily  in  the  breeze. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to  them 
direct. 

AMY  ROBSART.— I*.m  seeking  s<jme  definite 
information  as  to  this  much-wronged  lady, 
and  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  reader  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  who  can  throw  light  on  the  follow- 
ing points  : — 

1.  Was  her  real  name  Amy  or  Anne,  or  had 
she  both  names  ?    Her  signature  is  in  exist- 
ence as  Amye,  and  in  the  Record  Office  she 
appears  as  Amy  ;  but  Froude,  writing  of  her, 
calls  her  Anne,  without  any  note  or  explana- 
tion ;  and  in  his  'History  of  Norfolk,'  under 
'Syderstone,'  Blomefield   speaks    of    her    as 
Anne,  saying,  "  John  Robsert,  2nd  son  of  Sir 

Terry,  was  lord  of  this  manor Anne,  his 

daughter,  married  Sir  Robert  Dudley,"  &c. 
There  must  be  some  reason  for  this.    What  is 
it? 

2.  Amy  Robsart's  father,  Sir  John  Robsart, 
was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Sedistern,  or  Syder- 
stone (as  it  is  known  to-day),  a  village  in 
North-West    Norfolk,    but    he    also   owned 
Stanfield,     near     Wymondham.     Was     his 
daughter  born   (in  1533)  at  either  of  these 
places  1    And  did  she  ever  reside  at  Syder- 
stone?   A  letter  in   the  B.M.,   bearing  the 
signature    "Amye    Duddley,"  and    written, 
probably,  circa  1557,   has  reference  to  the 
grazing  of  sheep  on  Syderstone  Common. 

H.  J.    DUKINFIELD  ASTLEY. 
East  Rudham,  Norfolk. 

ALLUSIONS  IN  'SARTOR  RES  ART  us. '—Occu- 
pied with  a  second  edition  of  my  German 
translation  of  Carlyle's  '  Sartor/  I  still  want 
the  meaning  of  a  few  allusions  to  be  ex- 
plained in  my  notes.  Perhaps  your  excellent 
journal  could  help  me.  The  points  are  these: 
Book  i.  5,  Monsieur  Ude ;  iii.  9,  Pierre  Per- 
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tuis  and  the  Magna  Charta  nearly  cut  to 
pieces  by  a  tailor  ;  iii.  11,  the  deputation  of 
eighteen  tailors  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

As  my  book  is  to  oe  out  in  March,  a  speedy 
reply  would  be  much  appreciated. 

TH.  A.  FISCHER. 

Romano  Bridge,  West  Linton,  Peeblesshire. 

For  Magna  Charta  and  Sir  R.  Cotton  see  7th  S.  ii. 
194.] 

IRETON  FAMILY.  —  Sir  John  Ire  ton  was 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1659.  Was  he  a 
brother  or  a  cousin  of  General  Ireton  ;  and 
where  can  I  find  out  what  family  he  had  1 

M.  E.  MALDEN. 

St.  Catherine's,  Guildford. 

'  FRIENDLY  CAUTIONS.' — I  possess  a  copy  of 
'  Friendly  Cautions  and  Advices,'  by  an  Old 
Officer,  London,  1760.  There  is  no  copy  in 
the  British  Museum,  nor  is  the  book  men- 
tioned in  Halkett's  '  Dictionary  of  Anonymous 
Literature.'  What  was  the  author's  name; 
and  did  he  belong  to  the  15th  Foot  1  That 
regiment  is  the  only  one  named  in  the  book, 
and  anecdotes  relating  to  its  services  at 
Blenheim  in  1704,  Lisle  in  1708,  and  Bocca- 
Chica  and  iSan  Lazaro  in  1741  are  told  with 
much  minuteness.  The  author  had  been  a 
regimental  major  (p.  72).  W.  S. 

WILLIAM  PETTY,  S.T.B.,  was  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Wem  by  Charles  I.  (the  right 
of  presentation  having  fallen  to  the  Crown 
"through  lapse  or  simony")  on  7  August, 
1639.  Nicholas  Page,  D.D.,  was  appointed 
to  the  same  living  by  the  same  patron  for  the 
same  reason  on  9  October  in  the  same  year. 
Was  this  William  Petty  the  one  whose  career 
from  his  matriculation  at  St.  Alban's  Hall, 
Oxford,  on  14  May,  1602,  to  his  being  vicar 
of  Thorley,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1614,  is  given  in 
'  Alumni  Oxonienses  '1  That  William  Petty 
was  "  late  of  the  Isle  of  Wight "  in  1634,  and 
a  certain  "  good  Mr.  Petty  "  was  chaplain  and 
agent  in  Rome  to  Thomas  Howard,  second 
Earl  of  Arundel,  "the  father  of  Virtu  in 
England,"  about  the  same  time.  Howard 
was  Baron  of  Wem,  and  the  patronage  may 
have  lapsed  through  his  being  appointed  in 
1639  to  command  the  forces  which  were  to 
operate  against  the  Scots,  or  through  his 
long  periods  of  residence  on  the  Continent. 
Was  this  "good  Mr.  Petty"  the  man  who 
was  rector  of  Wem  for  only  two  months,  and 
was  he  at  one  time  vicar  of  Thorley  1 

GILBERT  H.  F.  VANE. 

The  Rectory,  Wem,  Salop. 

NORTON  FAMILY.  —  Col.  William  Norton, 
described  as  of  Wellow  and  sometimes  as  of 
Sputhwick,  Hants,  married  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Norton,  of  Coventry  (who  was 


created  baronet  in  1661).     Was  he  really  a 
Norton  of  Southwick,  as  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  the  clue?        (Miss)  MARY  DRYDEN. 
275,  Upper  Richmond  Road,  Putney,  S-W. 

ST.  BOTOLPH,  CITY  OF  LONDON. —  It  is 
singular  that  there  were  four  churches  in  the 
City  of  London  dedicated  to  St.  Botolph. 
They  were  situated  in  the  wards  of  Aldersgate, 
Aldgate,  Bishopsgate,  and  Billingsgate.  The 
last  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire,  and  was 
not  rebuilt.  Can  any  reason  be  given  for  the 
dedications  to  this  saint? 

EVERARD  HOME  GOLEM  AN. 

HOLT  FAMILY.— In  1689  Dorothy,  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  Edward  Holt,  of  Wigan, 
married  John  Stanley,  of  Dalegarth  and 
Ponsonby  Hall,  Cumberland.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  give  me  information  about 
Edward  Holt's  pedigree  ? 

PATRICIA  CURWEN. 

275,  Upper  Richmond  Road,  Putney,  S.W. 

MRS.  ANNIE  TALLANT.— I  am  in  quest  of, 
and  should  be  grateful  for,  any  information 
concerning  Miss  Annie  Tallant,  the  writer  of 
'  Octavia  Elphinstone :  a  Manx  Story,'  and 
1  Lois  :  a  Drama  founded  on  a  Legend  of  the 

Noble  Family  of   .'    The  above  named 

were  published,  in  two  volumes,  by  J. 
Hatchard  &  Son  in  the  year  1834.  The 
"noble  family,"  I  am  inclined  to  think,  will 
be  a  Lincolnshire  family,  as  the  preface  was 
written  at  Lincoln.  A.  R.  C. 

THOMAS  MILLER. — Can  any  correspondent 
kindly  tell  me  where  Thomas  Miller,  the  poet 
and  novelist,  was  buried  1  If  a  gravestone 
is  placed  to  his  memory,  a  copy  of  the  in- 
scription will  oblige.  WILLIAM  ANDREWS. 

Royal  Institution,  Hull. 

OSBORNE.— Can  any  reader  of  'N.  &  Q.' 
give  me  the  immediate  ancestry  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Osborne,  of  Greenwich,  who  lived  about  1790, 
and  who  was  described  in  contemporary  print 
as  "a  descendant  of  Richard  and  Jane 
Osborne,  of  Greenwich,  temp.  Henry  VIII., 
members  of  the  ancient  family  of  Osborne 
of  Ashford  and  Canterbury  "  ?  HIBERNIA. 

PAVENHAM  CHURCH  WOODWORK.— I  have 
been  asked  to  find  out  the  origin  of  the  wood- 
work in  Pavenham  Church,  as  to  which  local 
inquiries  have  proved  fruitless,  and  have 
been  investigating  the  matter.  '  The  History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  Hundred  of  Willey 
in  the  County  of  Bedford,'  by  Will.  Marsh 
Harvey,  4to,  London,  1872-8,  gives  an  account 
of  Paveuham  Church  ;  but  the  only  informa- 
tion about  the  woodwork  is  the  following 
(p.  309) :  "  This  church  was  fitted  up  with 
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woodwork  at  the  expense  of  the  late  T.  A. 
Green,  Esq.,"  who  (from  p.  307),  it  would 
appear,  came  into  possession  of  Pavenham 
Bury  about  1840  or  1841,  expending  a  large 
sum  in  transforming  this  house  into  a  mansion 
of  Elizabethan  character.  The  indices  to 
'  N.  &  Q.'  and  to  the  Archceologia,  as  well  as 
the  only  volume  of  Bedfordshire  Notes  and 
Queries  to  which  I  have  access,  give  no  result 
so  far  as  concerns  the  wood  york.  Can  any 
one  furnish  its  history  ? 

FRANK  REDE  FOWKE. 
24,  Netherton  Grove,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 

ARMIGEROUS  FAMILIES.  —  How  can  I  find 
out  whether  an  English  family  is  armigerous  1 
I  have  evidence  from  seals,  monuments,  and 
funeral  certificates  that  its  members  have 
used  the  same  arms  since  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III.  One  of  its  members  was  Garter 
King  of  Arms  about  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  H.  M. 

"  LA  TRISTE  H^RITIERE  ":  LADY  ROCHESTER. 
— Can  any  one  kindly  tell  me  what  became 
of  the  portrait  of  Elizabeth  Malet,  Countess 
of  Rochester,  "  La  Triste  Heritiere  "  of  Gram- 
mont's  memoirs,  which  was  advertised  for 
sale  in  London,  but  not  by  Messrs.  Christie, 
in  April  or  May,  1899,  and  where  it  can  be 
seen  at  present?  I  rather  think  it  passed 
through  Messrs.  Graves's  hands,  but  will  not 
be  certain.  Z. 

SALE  OF  MYTTON  AND  HARDWICK  COLLEC- 
TION OF  MSS. — This  took  place  at  Sotheby's 
on  2  May,  1877,  consisted  of  169  lots,  and 
realized  1,5712.  9s.  Could  any  one  oblige  me 
with  information  about  the  present  owners 
other  than  the  British  Museum,  which  has 
about  ten  lots  ?  C.  E.  GUEST. 

Ascot  Lodge,  Wood  Lane,  W. 

PEGGE  FAMILY.— I  should  be  glad  if  any 
reader  could  tell  me  what  branch  of  the 
Pegge  family  Daniel  Pegge  came  from  (he 
died  in  Philadelphia  some  years  since),  and  if 
it  was  the  said  Daniel  or  his  father  that 
joined  Penn's  colony  in  Pennsylvania.  Any 
information  from  American  or  other  readers 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  will  greatly  oblige. 

BEAUCHIEF. 

JOHN  GOOD.— At  7th  S.  viii.  143,  in  an  article 
on  '  The  Bibliography  of  Dialling,'  John  Good 
is  mentioned.  Is  anything  known  of  him  ; 
and  can  he  be  identified  with  John  Good,  a 
goldsmith  of  Devizes  who  died  1744? 

FRANCIS  R.  RUSH  TON. 

Be  tch  worth. 

[The  John  Good  in  question  was  admitted  to  the 
Clockmakers'  Company,  1678.  See  Britten,  p.  410.] 


MORDAUNT  COLLEGE.— Can  any  one  tell  me 
where  Mordaunt  or  Mordaunt's  College  is  or 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  how  I  should  proceed  to  obtain  an  extract 
from  the  parish  or  other  register  of  a  marriage 
which  took  place  there  in  1752?  J.  M.  T. 
[Morden  College,  Blackheath,  was  founded  in  1695.] 

SIR  JOHN  WORSHAM.— I  find  in  1640  a  notice 
of  the  death  of  "  Sir  John  Worsham,  the  great 
Farmer."  Who  was  he;  and  what  did  he 
farm  ?  LOBUC. 

"  MUSKEG  BERRY."— What  kind  of  berry  is 
the  "  muskeg  berry  "  ?  The  term  is  Canadian, 
and  I  found  it  in-  a  recent  volume  (1902)  of 
the  Idler  magazine.  It  appears  to  be  absent 
from  all  English  dictionaries.  Has  it  any. 
connexion  with  the  Cree  word  muskeg 
(Odjibwa  mashkig),  which  means  merely 
"  swamp  "  ?  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

GLENCAIRN  PEERAGE  —Can  any  one  give 
me  information  respecting  the  now  extinct 
Glencairn  peerage,  mentioning  any  claimants 
there  may  have  been  to  it,  and  on  what  de- 
gree of  relationship  their  claims  were  founded  ? 

MIRANDA. 

KNIFE  SUPERSTITION.— I  take  the  following 
paragraph  from  Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper  of 
16  November : — 

"The  survival  of  a  curious  superstition  was 
brought  to  light  at  Essex  Assizes  on  Wednesday, 
when  George  Carrington,  a  dealer,  was  indicted  for 
stabbing  Frederick  Glanfield,  at  Clacton.  In  order 
that  the  wounds  might  the  more  speedily  heal  the 
knife  was  greased  and  laid  on  the  bed  on  which  the 
prosecutor  slept,  and,  added  the  learned  counsel  for 
the  prosecution,  it  certainly  happened  that  no 
serious  results  followed  from  the  wounding." 

Has  this  item  of  folk-lore  ever  been  noticed 
in  '  N.  &  Q.'-?  F.  ADAMS. 

[The  custom  is  mentioned  at  7th  S.  vi.  175,  under 
the  heading  "  A  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you."  An 
old  nurse  thirty  years  ago  always,  when  the  children 
cut  or  pricked  themselves,  put  ointment  on  the 
thing  that  had  caused  the  injury,  and  said  that 
would  heal  the  wound.] 

MERIMEE'S  "!NCONNUE."  —  What  is  the 
latest  information  regarding  the  identity  of 
this  lady  ?  I  am  aware  that  various  theories 
have  from  time  to  time  been  put  forward. 
In  1889  Macmillan  &  Co.  published  in  their 
"Colonial  Library,"  under  the  title  of  'An 
Author's  Love,'  her  "unpublished  letters "  to 
Merimee.  From  the  preface  to  that  edition 
it  would  appear  that  the  original  theory  of 
her  being  a  myth  and  her  letters  a  romance 
of  Merimee's  own  creation  was  early  set  aside, 
equally  with  the  belief  that  she  was  an 
"  Englishwoman  moving  in  brilliant  society"; 
and  it  is  there  asserted  that  she  has  been  con- 
fidently identified  with  a  "  respectable  single 
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lady  residing  in  Paris  with  two  nieces."  No 
more  precise  information  is  offered.  This 
description  seems,  however,  somewhat  in- 
appropriate for  a  lady  who,  if  the  letters  are 
authentic,  was  not  only  on  terms  of  the 
closest  intimacy  with  Merimee,  if  only  for  a 
short  period  of  their  forty  years'  friendship, 
but  was  also  a  widow,  though  she  was  a  wife 
for  no  more  than  a  year.  After  she  came  into 
her  own  fortune  she  continued  to  move,  too,  in 
the  highest  society  in  France,  England,  and 
Russia.  She  mentions  casually  being  present 
at  a  ball  at  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  at  Staf- 
ford House,  where  Lord  Shrewsbury,  with 
whom  she  was  walking,  introduced  her  to 
Disraeli.  She  had  also  met  Gladstone,  and 
was  a  friend  of  Prince  Gortschakoff's.  Am  I 
right  in  assuming  that  her  letters  to  Merimee 
were  written  in  English?  Is  the  mystery  of 
the  "Inconnue"  still  one  of  the  unsolved 
problems  of  the  world  1  G.  S.  FORBES. 

Madras. 


ARTHUR  HENRY  HALLAM. 
(9th  S.  x.  427.) 

I  MAY  perhaps  be  permitted  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  REV.  J.  B.  McGovERN  to  my 
notes  on  the  privately  printed  volume  of 
1  Poems  '  by  A.  H.  Hallam,  1830  (8th  S.  iii.  52  ; 
v.  65  •  9th  S.  viii.  111).  In  1834  a  volume  of 
Hallam's  '  Remains  '  was  privately  issued  by 
his  father,  with  the  imprint  on  the 
title-page  of  "W.  Nicol,  51,  Pall  Mall"- 
and  in  1853  this  volume  was  reprinted 
with  a  new  preface  and  a  memoir  of 
the  younger  brother,  Henry  Fitzmaurice 
Hallam.  Neither  of  these  volumes  was 
"  published  "  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  though  Murray,  who  was  the  elder 
Hallam's  publisher,  may  have  arranged  for 
their  passage  through  the  press.  The  first 
"  published  "  edition  was  issued  by  Murray  in 
1862,*  and  MR.  McGovERN  may  be  able  to 
pick  up  a  copy  of  this  for  a  few  shillings,  as 
it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  book.  It  is 
a  reprint  of  the  1853  volume,  and  the  poems 
contained  in  it  are  identical  with  those  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  edition  of  1893.1 

It  is  well  known  that  Hallam,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  was  engaged  to  Tennyson's 


*  My  copy  is  dated  1863. 

f  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  substituted  an  introduc- 
tion of  his  own  for  Mr.  Hallam's  preface,  and  has 
omitted  the  prose  essays  at  the  end,  with  the 
exception  of  the  review  of  Tennyson's  '  Lyrical 
Poems,'  originally  published  in  the  Englishman's 
Magazine,  1831,  which  he  has  reprinted  in  full. 


sister  Emily,  but  at  an  earlier  date  he  seems 
to  have  been  much  attached  to  a  young  lady 
whom  probably  he  met  in  Italy.  Some  of  the 
poems  in  the  volume  of  1830  were  inspired  by 
this  lady,  but  none  was  reprinted  in  the 
issue  of  1834,  probably  from  a  wish  on  the 
part  of  the  elder  Hallam  to  spare  pain  to  the 
Tennyson  family.  The  following  lines,  which 
have  never  been  reprinted  since  the  year 
1830,  may  be  quoted  in  this  connexion  : — 

I  knew  not  that  I  loved.    I  called  her  friend  ; 
And  if  at  times  reflection  bade  me  view 

How  frail  with  one  so  beauteous,  and  so  young 

Were  friendship's  bonds,  too  vivid  was  the  hue 
Of  that  sweet  vision,  that  around  me  hung, 

For  me  to  seek  another  guiding  star. 

By  her  I  shaped  my  course  ;  and  still  among 
Troubles,  and  emulations,  and  the  jar 

Of  the  heart's  chords,  strained  by  the  busy  press 

Of  trivialities,  1  fixed  on  her 
My  steadfast  gaze,  as  pilot  in  distress 

Eyes  with  delight  the  lodestar,  strong  to  save — 

And  yet  he  hopes  not,  dreams  not  to  possess. 

From  other  poems  in  the  book  it  would 
seem  that  the  lady  married  and  went  to 
India. 

A  sonnet  addressed  to  Tennyson,  which  has 
never  been  republished,  I  believe,  may  be 
compared  with  the  one  which  opens  the  third 
chapter  of  Lord  Tennyson's  '  Memoir '  of  his 
father : — 

Oh,  last  in  time,  but  worthy  to  be  first 
Of  friends  in  rank,  had  not  the  father  of  good, 
On  my  early  spring  one  perfect  gem  bestowed, 
A  friend,  with  whom  to  share  the  best,  and  worst. 

Him  will  I  shut  close  to  my  heart  for  aye. 
There 's  not  a  fibre  quivers  there,  but  is 
His  own,  his  heritage  for  woe,  or  bliss. 
Thou  wouldst  not  have  me  such  a  charge  betray. 

Surely,  if  I  be  knit  in  brotherhood 
Bo  tender  to  that  chief  of  all  my  love, 
With  thee  I  shall  not  loyalty  eschew. 

And  well  I  ween  not  time,  with  ill,  or  good, 
Shall  thine  affection  e'er  from  mine  remove, 
Thou  yearner  for  all  fair  things,  and  all  true. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  probably  the  last 
survivor  of  those  who  could  have  told  us  the 
name  of  him  who  held  the  first  place  in 
Hallam's  heart  (compare  9th  S.  viii.  111). 

In  Mr.  Hallam's  edition  of  his  son's 
'  Remains'  there  are  printed  at  the  end  some 
prose  pieces,  of  which  one  or  two  had 
previously  been  separately  issued.  One  of 
these  I  take  to  be  the  declamation  which 
Wordsworth  listened  to,  and  of  which  Monck- 
ton  Milues  wrote  :  "  It  was  splendid  to  see 
the  poet  Wordsworth's  face  kindle  as  Hallam 
proceeded  with  it."  The  tract  is,  I  think, 
even  rarer  than  the  '  Poems '-  of  1830,  as  I 
know  of  four  or  five  copies  of  the  latter,  and 
I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  other  copy 
of  the  '  Oration '  than  my  own.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  copy  of  the  title-page  : — 
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Oration,  |  on  |  The  Influence  |  of  |  Italian  Works 
of  Imagination  |  on  the  |  Same  Class  of  Composi- 
tions in  England ;  |  Delivered  in  Trinity  College 
Chapel,  |  December  16,  1831.  |  Cambridge:']  Printed 
by  W.  Metcalfe,  St.  Mary's  Street.  |  MDCCCXXXII. 
Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  29. 

My  copy  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Hallam, 
Arthur's  mother,  to  Lady  Callcott,  and  a 
letter  which  is  inserted  in  it  possesses  a 
pathetic  interest,  as  in  it  Mrs.  Hallam  writes 
to  Lady  (then  Mrs.)  Callcott,  under  date  31 
July,  1833,  that  "Mr.  Hallam  is  on  the  point 
of  starting  for  Germany  with  Arthur."  This 
was  that  "last  fatal  tour"  from  which  her 
son  never  returned. 

Another  of  Arthur  Hallam's  publications— 
also  very  rare — entitled  'Remarks  on  Prof. 
Rossetti's  "  Disquisizioni  sullo  Spirito  Anti- 
papale,'"  is  in  the  Forster  collection  of 
pamphlets  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  South  Kensington.  Lastly,  I  may 
refer  any  one  who  finds  a  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing the  'Remains'  of  Arthur  Henry 
Hallam  to  Dr.  John  Brown's  article  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  North  British 
Review  for  1851,  and  was  reprinted,  with 
additions,  in  'Horse  Subsecivae.'  In  this 
admirable  essay  the  most  lovable  of  modern 
writers  gives  the  cream  of  Arthur  Hallam's 
verse  and  prose  with  his  own  inimitable 
comments.  W.  F.  PEIDEAUX. 


CHARLES  J.  MATHEWS  (9th  S.  x.  168).— The 
following  is  to  be  found  in  'Literary  and 
Graphic  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare  and  the 
British  Drama,'  London,  1831  :— 

"  '  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife.'— In  August,  1823,  this 
comedy  was  reduced  to  two  acts,  and,  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  songs,  converted  into  a  piece  for 
the  English  Opera  House  called  'The  Guardian 
Outwitted,'  for  the  exhibition  of  the  versatile 
talents  and  rapid  changes  of  character  of  Mr. 
Mathews,  in  the  part  of  the  enterprising  lover,  and 
certainly,  if  so  preposterous  a  scheme  of  delusion 
could  ever  have  succeeded,  that  performer  was  the 
most  likely  individual  in  existence  to  render  it 
successful.  _ 

W  -   .D.  n. . 

['The  Guardian  Outwitted'  is  the  title  of  an 
opera  in  three  acts,  attributed  to  Arne,  and  pro- 
duced at  Covent  Garden  12  December,  1764.] 

SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  QUERIES  (9th  S.  x. 
408).-  5.  I  should  advise  your  correspondent 
to  refer  to  the  under-mentioned  work,  which 
he  will  find  in  the  Guildhall  Library,- E.G.:— 

"  Return  of  all  courts  and  other  authorities  in 
England  and  Wales  which  novr.are,  or  at  any 
former  period  have  been,  empowered  to  grant  pro- 
bates of  wills,  and  letters  of  administration. 
16  April,  1829.  London,  1829. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  District 
Registry  at  Oxford  which  includes  the 


University  of  Oxford  and  the  counties  of 
Oxford,  Berks,  and  Bucks,  but  at  what  date 
the  records  commence  I  know  not. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

HERRICK'S  '  HESPERIDES  '  :  "  LUTES  OF 
AMBER  "  (9th  S.  ix.  408,  471  ;  x.  17,  95,  336).— 
The  reasons  for  considering  that  amber  was 
intended  in  the  apposite  quotation  from 
Aristophanes  supplied  at  the  last  reference 
do  not  seem  irresistible,  for  pegs  of  electrum 
may  have  been  intended  (cf.  W.  J.  Hickie's 
translation  in  Bonn's  series).  One  may 
compare  this  substance,  too,  with  the  com- 
ponent of  the  unbreakable  shield  of  Herakles 
described  by  Hesiod  ;  and  with  the  elektron 
in  Sophocles  ('Antigone,'  1037).  The  latter 
passage  is,  by  the  way,  rendered  "Sardis 
amber-metal  "  (Plumptre,  1865),  "  electrum 
from  the  mine  of  Lydia"  (Campbell,  1896), 
"amber  ye  buy  from  Sardis"  (Whitelaw, 
1897),  by  various  translators.  But  this  is 
wandering  away*  from  Herrick,  .who  in  'A 
Nuptiall  Song ;  also  says  :— 

She  paces  on, 

Treading  upon  vermilion 

And  amber, 

which  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  Homer 
(Epig.  xv.  10).  J.  DORMBR. 

CABINET  MINISTERS  AND  UNIVERSITY 
HONOURS  (9th  S.  x.  427).— Oxford,  as  far  as  I 
know,  can  claim  no  "first-class  "  men  in  the 
present  Cabinet.  Oddly  enough,  the  only 
two  members  who  did  attain  that  distinction 
have  recently  retired  :  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  who  got  a  first  in  Law  and  History 
(1858),  and  Viscount  Ridley,  who  got  a  first 
in  Greats- (1865). 

As  to  Cabinet  Ministers  who  have  achieved 
first-class  university  honours  during  the 
past  sixty  or  seventy  years,  the  compilation 
of  a  complete  list  would  be  a  rather  laborious 
task.  The  following  enumeration  is  probably 
not  complete,  even  so  far  as  Oxford  is 
concerned,  but  it  may  be  of  use  as  far  as  it 
goes.  Double  first  classes:  Sir  Robert  Peel 
(1808  :  I  think  the  first  on  record),  W.  K 
Gladstone  (1831),  Viscount  Cardwell  (1835). 
First  classes  (all  in  the  Classical  School) : 
Lord  Westbury  (1818),  Lord  Taunton  (1820  , 
Sir  George  Grey  (1821),  T.  H.  Estcourt  (1822), 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  (1828),  Lord  Sherbrooke 
(1833),  Earl  of  Selborne  (1834),  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  (1839),  Earl  of  Kimberl^  (1847), 
Earl  of  Carnarvon  (1852),  Herbert  Asquith 
(1874).  Hon.  E.  Stanhope  got  a  first  in 
Mathematical  Moderations  in  1861.  _ 

As  to  Cambridge,  I  can  only  recall,  hie  et 
nunc,  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  second 
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wrangler  in  1794;  Lord  Hatherley,  also  a 
wrangler  (I  forget  what  place)  some  thirty 
years  later ;  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan  got  a 
first  class  in  the  Classical  Tripos  of  1861. 

D.  OSWALD  HUNTER-BLAIR,  O.S.B. 

'  HYMNS  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  '  (9th  S.  viii. 
101,  230,  388  ;  ix.  36 ;  x.  432).— Will  O.  O.  H. 
tell  us  what  he  means  by  the  "complete 
edition"  published  in  1897 ?  I  have  known 
'  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern '  (the  enlarged 
and  revised  edition  of  1875,  to  which  was 
added  about  1889  a  small  volume  of  '  Supple- 
mental Hymns  ')  intimately  for  over  twenty 
vears,  but  I  never  heard  of  the  edition  in 
question.  C.  HUDSON. 

[The  supplemental  hymns  were  included  in  the 
1897  edition.] 

If  a  new  edition  of  this  book  is  in  course  of 
preparation  the  editors  might  be  urged,  by 
more  powerful  influence  than  is  possessed 
by  me,  to  transcribe  all  hymns,  whether 
translated  from  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages or  original  compositions,  in  the  exact 
phraseology  employed  by  the  translators  or 
composers.  F.  DE  H.  L. 

"SPICE"  (9th  S.  x.  449).— Coles,  in  his  dic- 
tionary, published  in  1692,  gives  "raisins 
and  figs  "as  the  meaning  of  this  word.  N. 
Bailey  in  1759  explains  it  to  mean  "raisins, 
plums,  figs,  and  such  like  dried  fruits." 
Halliwell,  in  his  'Dictionary  of  Provincial 
Words,'  1847,  says  it  is  "sweetmeats,  ginger- 
bread, cake,  or  any  kind  of  dried  fruit"  while 
Brockett,  in  his  'North  Country  Words' 
(1846),  adopts  the  same  meaning,  also  Wright 
in  his  'Obsolete  and  Provincial  English.' 
The  verse  quoted  appears  in  E.  F.  Northall's 
|  English  Folk-Rhymes,'  1892,  as  being  in  use 
in  Warwickshire. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 

Children  say  "spice "  instead  of  "sweets," 
that  is,  the  various  compositions  made  of 
sugar  boiled  and  otherwise  prepared  for  the 
sweet-shops.  But  all  preparations  of  the 
kind  were  called  "sweets  '  fifty  years  ago. 
When  we  said  "  spice  "  the  spices  were  meant, 
such  as  ginger,  mace,  nutmeg,  sweet  pepper, 
and  so  forth.  We  said  : — 

What  are  little  babs  made  of? 

Why,  sugar  an'  spice, 

An'  all  that 's  nice  ! 

That 's  what  babs  is  made  of  ! 

This  shows  that  in  those  days  sugar  and 
spice  were  not  both  "spice." 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 

This  word  can  scarcely  be  a  synonym  for 
"sweetmeats"  in  the  rime  quoted  by  MR. 


ACKERLEY,  for  the  rime  is  common  in  places 
where  the  word  is  never  used  in  that  sense. 
It  is  much  more  likely  to  refer  to  the  mixed 
spice — composed  of  nutmeg,  mace,  cinnamon, 
&c. — used  for  flavouring  puddings,  "  mince," 
and  such  like  delicacies. 

Nor  is  the  Latin  word  species  usually  applied 
to  drugs  in  general.  It  is  equivalent  to 
"  sorts,"  and  signifies  a  mixture  of  dry  drugs 
for  some  special  purpose.  There  were  a  good 
many  species  in  our  older  dispensatories — 
Species  diambrce,  species  diatragacanthi,  &c. — 
but  the  term  is  no  longer  official,  and  in  the 
shops  its  use  is  virtually  confined  to  mixtures 
of  the  dry  powdered  ingredients  of  two  or 
three  different  confections.  C.  C.  B. 

HUMOROUS  FRENCH  POETRY  (9th  S.  x.  288, 
390). — I  have  not  seen  the  original  reference, 
but  am  surprised  MR.  ARMSTRONG  overlooked 
Boileau,  who,  in  my  modest  judgment,  has 
a  far  better  claim  to  be  likened  to  Juvenal 
than  Victor  Hugo  in  his  '  Les  Chatiments.' 
I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Victor  Hugo,  and 
sometimes  have  wished  that  '  Les  Chati- 
ments,' for  the  sake  of  his  reputation,  had 
never  seen  the  light.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is 
decidedly  poor.  On  the  whole,  unless  I  am 
grossly  mistaken,  the  French  language  is 
not  excessively  rich  in  humorous  verse.  In 
fact,  I  question  whether  humour  has  a  dis- 
tinctive note  in  French  writing,  prose  or 
poetical.  M.  L.  R.  BRESLAR. 

ELIHU  YALE'S  WIFE  (9th  S.  x.  385).— That 
MR.  PENNY  has  discovered  this  lady's  parent- 
age will  scarcely  be  doubted,  and  the 
pedigree  of  Yale— which  has  its  best  form  in 
'The  New  England  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical Register,'  vol.  liii.,  January,  1899 — 
may  receive  the  amendment  following : — 

"Elihu  Yale,  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George, 
Madras,  and  later  a  Governor  of  The  Hon.  East 
India  Company,  b.  1648,  d.  1721=Catherine,  widow 
of  Joseph  Hynmers,  late  second  in  council  at  Fort 
St.  George,  and  daughter  of  Walter  Elford  of 
London,  by  his  wife  Ann,  daughter  of  Richard 
Chambers,  Alderman,  of  London.  Mrs.  Yale  died 
at  Latimers,  Bucks,  1727,  aged  77." 

Mrs.  Yale  interests  me  as  connected  with 
the  history  of  Latimer  (Latimers,  or  Isel- 
hampsted  Latimer),  Buckinghamshire,  which 
has  had  my  attention,  the  place  being  known 
to  me  since  youth  ;  it  is  now  the  estate  of  the 
gallant  Lord  Chesham,  who  very  literally  did 
"yeoman  service"  in  the  late  South  African 
war.  Mrs.  Yale  passed  her  latter  years  at 
Latimer,  and  her  remains  rest  there.  It  will 
afford  me  satisfaction  should  I  have  any- 
thing to  add  to  MR.  PENNY'S  information. 

The  tomb  is  in  the  beautiful  churchyard 
of  Latimer,  close  by  the  south  wall  of  the 
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transept  of  the  handsome  little  church.  It 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin 
Hynmers,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Yale  by  her  first 
husband,  Joseph  Hynmers,  and  has  as  one 
of  its  ornaments  a  medallion  bearing  the 
sculptured  profile  likeness  of  the  gentleman 
commemorated.  The  inscription  is  lengthy 
and  eulogistic,  after  the  fashion  of  its  time. 
Benjamin  Hynmers  was  "a  person  of  sin- 
cerity, integrity,  innocence  of  manners,  and 
universal  benevolence  to  mankind."  He  died 
5  October,  1743,  aged  sixty-five,  and  "Jona- 
than Elford,  Esq.,  and  William  Hall,  gentle- 
man, the  executors  of  his  will,  in  perform- 
ance of  it  erected  this  monument.''*  Jona- 
than Elford  was,  doubtless,  of  Mrs.  Yale's 
family,  and  the  name  occurring  here  is  corro- 
borative. With  regard  to  Mrs.  Yale  and  other 
members  of  the  family  the  record  is  thus  : — 

"  In  the  same  vault  also  are  deposited  Mrs. 
Catherine  Yale,  relict  of  the  late  Governor  Yale, 
and,  by  her  former  husband,  mother  of  Mr. 
Hynmers,  who  dyed  Feb.  8th,  1727;  aged  77  ;  Mr. 
David  Yale,  who  dyed  March  3rd,  1727,  aged  30; 
and  Mr.  Francis  Cheeseman,  who  dyed  Oct.  27, 
1740,  aged  17." 

Further  is  added  : — 

"  Ursula  Yale,  the  third  and  youngest  daughter 
of  Elihu  Yale,  Esq.  deceas'd,  sometime  Governor 
of  Fort  St.  George  in  India.  She  departed  this 
life  the  llth  of  August,  1721,  in  the  36th  year  of 
her  age.  Eminent  for  many  virtues,  particularly 
charity,  in  which  she  excell'd.  And  at  her  death 
shew'd  the  same  by  a  very  liberal  donation  to  the 
poor." 

Thus  from  the  tomb  some  genealogical 
items  are  gathered.  But  the  relationship  of 
David  Yale,  aged  thirty  years,  is  not  in- 
dicated. Mrs.  Penny  in  her  book  '  Fort 
St.  George'  (1900)  shows  clearly  from  the 
register  that'  Governor  Elihu  in  January, 
1688,  lost  a  son  David,  aged  between  three 
and  four  years.  Possibly  a  second  David  may 
have  been  born  in  1697,  two  years  before 
Elihu  left  Fort  St.  George ;  but,  dates  and 
ages  considered,  this  is  not  probable.  Francis 
Cheeseman  was  a  relative ;  to  Lydia  Cheese- 
man his  cousin,  wife  of  John  Cheeseman,  an 
annuity  is  left  by  Hynmers  in  his  will.  We 
learn  also  that  the  youngest  daughter, 
Ursula,  died  a  month  after  her  father,  in  her 
thirty -sixth  year.  Hynmers  in  his  will 
(at  Somerset  House)  mentions  his  "  sisters, 
Mrs.  North  (wife  of  Dudley  North,  grandson 
of  the  Earl  of  Guilford)  and  Ursula  Yale, 
and  we  know  also  of  Anne,  wife  of  Lord 


*  For  further  description  see  '  kaiimers,'  by  the 
late  rector,  Rev.  Bryant  Burgess,  in  '  Records  ot 
Buckinghamshire,'  vol.  vi.  p.  27  (1887),  Aylesbury, 
G.  T.  Be  Fraine.  The  'Records'  are  not  at  the 
British  Museum. 


Tames  Cavendish.    I  have  not  the  dates  of 

e  marriages. 

That  Mrs.  Yale  spent  her  latter  years  at 
Latimer,  and  there  has  her  final  resting- 
place,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Governor 
Yale,  at  or  about  the  time  he  married  his 
daughter  to  Lord  James  Cavendish  —  to 
whom,  as  a  younger  son  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  the  estate  had  come — appears 
bo  have  obtained  a  lease  of  it.  His  object 
may  have  been  to  provide  a  residence  for  his 
wife,  should  she  survive  him.  She  did  sur- 
vive rather  less  than  six  years,  and  during 
that  interval  her  name  is  on  the  court  rolls 
as  lady  of  the  manor.  The  Governor  himself 
may  have  resided" at  Latimer,  but  it  is  stated 
that  he  died  in  London,  8  July,  1721,  aged 
seventy- three,  and  was  buried  at  Wrexham, 
in  Wales,  near  which  was  Plas  Grono,  a 

Eroperty  he  had  bought,  and  not  far  distant 
"om  Plas  yn  Yale,  the  home  of  his  ancestors. 
Benjamin  Hynmers  seems  to  have  acted  as 
steward  of  the  Latimer  estate  during  the 
whole  period  of  ihe  Yale  occupation,  and 
after  his  mother's  death  his  name  is  on  the 
court  rolls.  Doubtless  he  was  a  man  of 
energy,  and  so  prospered.  His  will  disposes 
of  his  property  at  Cross  Keys  and  Stacys 
in  Essex,  and  'at  Louth  and  Keddington  in 
Lincolnshire.  He  was  unmarried,  and  be- 
queathed 1,0001.  to  Mary  Hall,  spinster,  his 
faithful  servant,  and,  curiously,  he  also  left 
to  her  the  portraits  of  his  "father  and 
mother,  and  of  his  sisters  Mrs.  North  and 
Ursula  Yale,  and  two  pictures  of  himself." 
I  wonder  what  has  become  of  these  por- 
traits. Perhaps  there  was  no  relative  to  care 
for  them  ;  Lady  James  Cavendish  (his  half- 
sister)  had  died  in  1734,  but  had  left  a 
daughter.-  He  provided  100^.  for  the  family 
tomb,  which,  unfortunately,  suffered  disturb- 
ance by  the  enlargement  of  the  church  in 
1867,  and  further  he  has  a  memorial  in  the 
communion  plate  which  he  presented.* 


*  The  will  of  Benjamin  Hynmers  (Boycott,  314) 
is  long,  and  not  sufficiently  of  general  interest  to  be 
here  fully  detailed.  It  may,  however,  be  noted 
that  his  executor,  Jonathan  Elford,  was  of  Bick- 
ham,  Devon  ;  that  he,  after  the  death  of  Mary 
Hall,  housekeeper,  was  to  have  one  of  the  two 
portraits  of  testator  ;  that  the  other  portrait  should 
go  to  such  of  his  relatives  as  Mary  Hall  should 
direct ;  that  the  said  Jonathan  should  also  have 
"  the  picture  of  my  cousin  Judith  Elford,  and  also 
my  two  old  pieces  of  plate,  consisting  of  a  dish  and 
salver,  which  were  given  to  me  by  the  said  Judith, 
and  belonged  to  my  late  grandfather,  which  1 
desire  may  for  ever  remain  and  be  kept  by,  and  go 
to,  the  chief  of  the  family  of  Elford."  Mrs.  Ilbert, 
sister  of  said  Jonathan  Elford,  has  a  legacy,  as  also 
testator's  cousin,  Richard  Elford,  of  Godalming. 
Anne  Taylor  and  Lydia  Cheeseman,  cousins,  have 
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Elihu  Yale's  granddaughter,  Elizabeth 
Cavendish,  married  Richard  Chandler—  who 
took  the  name  Cavendish  —  son  of  the  Bishop 
of  Durham.  A  court  roll  of  the  manor  of 
Latimer  (or,  rather,  Iselharnpsted  Latirner), 
dated  1769,  carries  the  name  "  Hon.  Richard 
Cavendish";  and  "Hon.  Elizabeth  Caven- 
dish "  appears  as  lady  of  the  manor  in  1776. 
They  having  had  no  issue,  the  estate  reverted 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  has  de- 
scended in  the  junior  branch  of  Cavendish 
now  represented  by  the  third  Lord  Chesham. 

W.  L.  RUTTON. 


HARP  (9th  S.  x.  448).—  Probably 
Messrs.  Metzler,  the  musical  instrument 
dealers  in  Great  Maryborough  Street,  W., 
could  place  INQ.  in  the  way  of  meeting  with 
a  good  example  of  this  musical  curiosity, 
for  in  the  sixties  they  were  to  be  purchased 
there,  the  price  varying  from  12s.  Qd.  or 
14s.  6d.  upwards,  according  to  the  wood  of 
which  they  were  composed.  Athanasius 
Kircher,  the  learned  German  Jesuit,  lays 
claim,  in  his  'Musurgia,'  to  the  invention  of 
the^Eolian  harp,  the  music  of  which  is  said  to 
be  remarkably  sweet  and  soothing,  but  it 
depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  strength 
of  the  wind.  If  there  is  any  wind  at  all  (a 
breeze  is  sufficient)  the  tones  are  low,  moan- 
ing, and  rich,  but  if  the  wind  is  high  the 
tones  are  f  omewhat  shrill,  but  still  very 
sweet.  The  music  is  entirely  regulated  by 
the  gusts  of  wind.  The  harp  can  be  placed 
in  any  window,  provided  it  be  long  enough  ; 
the  usual  length  is  about  three  feet,  but  the 
instrument  must  not  be  left  in  the  window 
or  fixed  there,  only  put  there  when  required. 
It  must  also  be  kept  in  tune.  Directions 
for  tuning,  which  could  be  done  with  an  ordi- 
nary pianoforte  key,  were  marked  underneath 
the  strings.  J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 

PORTRAIT  BY  ZURBARAN  (9th  S.  x.  207,  352). 
—  The  Lady  Weld  who  was  a  benefactress  to 
the  Haberdashers'  Company  belonged  to  an 
earlier  generation  than  the  Lady  Weld  about 
whose  portrait  Z.  has  inquired.  She  was 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Stephen  Slany, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  1595-6,  and  the  wife 
successively  of  Richard  Bradgate,  who  died 
without  issue  in  1589,  and  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Weld,  Lord  Mayor  1608-9,  who  died  in  1610. 


annuities.  Other  legatees  are  numerous.  The  pro- 
perty at  Louth  and  Keddington  may  be  sold  to 
meet  bequests ;  that  at  Cross  Keys  and  Stacys, 
left  to  Mary  Hall  for  life,  is  to  be  sold  for  augmen- 
tation of  the  income  of  the  chaplain  of  Latimers  ; 
300Z.  are  provided  for  repair  of  the  chapel  and 
minister's  house,  501.  for  communion  service,  and 
51,  annually  for  sacramental  wine. 


Lady  Weld  was  the  second  wife  of  Sir 
Humphrey,  and  survived  him  several  years, 
dying  childless  on  26  April,  1623.  She  was 
buried  with  her  husband  in  the  church  of 
St.  Olave,  Old  Jewry.  Sir  Humphrey  Weld's 
son  and  heir  by  his  first  wife,  Sir  John 
Weld,  of  Arnold's, Edmonton,  married  Frances, 
the  sister  of  Sir  George  Whitmore,  of  Balmes, 
co.  Midd.,  Lord  Mayor  1631-2,  by  whom  he 
became  the  ancestor  of  the  Welds  of  Lul- 
worth. 

Elizabeth,  Lady  Weld,  was  the  daughter 
of  Sir  George  Whitmore,  and  consequently 
was  the  niece  of  Frances,  Lady  Weld,  of 
Arnold's.  She  married  Sir  John  Weld,  of 
Willey  and  Chelmersh,  co.  Salop,  who  was 
the  eldest  son  of  John  Weld,  Town  Clerk  of 
London,  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Humphrey. 
Her  aunt,  Dorothy  Weld,  was  the  second 
wife  of  Sir  William  Whitmore,  of  Apley,  co. 
Salop,  and  eldest  brother  of  Sir  George,  of 
Balmes.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  two 
great  civic  families  of  Weld  and  Whitmore 
were  very  closely  connected.  I  regret  that  I 
am  unable  to  throw  any  light  upon  the 
interesting  question  that  has  been  raised  by 
Z.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have 
noticed  that  Z.  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
the  portrait  may  be  that  of  a  Lady  Whit- 
more. This  Lady  Whitmore  may  have  been 
either  Dorothy  Weld  or  Elizabeth  Acton,  but 
I  can  find  no  evidence  that  either  of  them 
visited  Spain. 

If  O.  S.  T.  will  look  at  Harleian  Society's 
Publications,  vol.  xxix.(1889), '  The  Visitation 
of  Shropshire,  1623,'  p.  500,  he  will  find  that 
Sir  George  Whitmore,  of  Balmes,  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  1631,  second  son  of  William 
Whitmore,  Alderman  of  London,  to  whom 
the  arms  of  Whitmore  were  granted  by 
Dethick,  Garter,  1593,  had  a  second  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  who  married  John  Weld,  of 
Willye,  High  Sheriff  of  Shropshire  1642,  and 
who  is  described  as  Lady  Weld  in  the 
Hackney  Registry  of  Christenings,  1650. 
John  Weld's  cousin,  Sir  John  Weld,  Knt., 
married  Frances,  daughter  of  William  Whit- 
more, of  London,  aforesaid.  I  cannot  identify 
Mary,  Lady  Weld,  the  benefactress  of  the 
Haberdashers'  Company,  in  the  Weld  pedi- 
gree in  the  Shropshire  Visitation.  The 
portrait  is  of  a  lady  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  I  should  think  dated  from  about 
1630-5.  Sir  George  Whitmore  had  a  daughter 
Mary,  but  she  did  not  marry  into  the  Weld 
family.  Z. 

VILLON  (9th  S.  x.  303,  432).— Surely  Frangois 
Villon  was  not  the  man  to  adopt  a  name 
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which  "  was  a  sort  of  nickname  which  comes 
from  the  word  vilain"  and  so  perpetuate  his 
own  disgrace.  If  the  poet's  true  name  was 
Frangois  de  Montcorbier,  he  most  probably 
assumed  the  name  by  which  he  is  generally 
known  out  of  gratitude  to  his  benefactor, 
his  "more  than  father,  Maistre  Guillaume  de 
Villon,"  to  whom  he  leaves  his  library  ('  Grand 
Testament,'  p.  77).  Whatever  modern  usage 
may  be,  Villon  makes  the  name  rime  with 
pavilion,  carillon,  bouillon,  &c.,  the  writer  of 
the  '  Eepues  Tranches '  with  billon  and 
pavilion.  B.  D.  MOSELEY. 

THE  POETS  ON  ADVERSITY  (9th  S.  x.  285, 
375). — The  germs  of  the  same  idea  may  be 
found  in  Gray's  '  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard,' written  in  1751,  a  poem  of  which  nearly 
every  line  has  been  quoted  : — 
Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire : 
Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 

Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyres 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll ; 

Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

The  same  idea  is  developed  and  illustrated  in 
several  consecutive  stanzas. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  Satire  Juvenal 
denies  the  divinity  of  Fortune  : — 

Nullum  numen  habes,  si  sit  prudentia :  nos  te 
Nos  facimus,  Fortuna,  deam  cceloque  locamus. 

But  in  the  seventh  Satire  he  acknowledges 

her  supremacy  : — 

Si  Fortuna  volet,  fies  de  Rhetore  Consul : 

Si  volet  haec  eadem,  fies  de  Consule  Rhetor. 

Ventidius  quid  enim?    QuidTullius?    Annealiud, 

quam 

Sidus,  et  occulti  miranda  potentia  fati? 
Servis  regna  dabunt,  captivis  fata  triumphos. 

Cicero  held  that  Fortune  was  not  the  ruler 
of  life.  She,  however,  was  too  much  for  him 
in  the  end.  He  must  have  lost  confidence  in 
his  own  wisdom  when  he  was  about  to  be 
dispatched  by  the  servants  of  Antony. 
Juvenal  has  remarked  on  the  imprudence  of 
Cicero  in  bringing  his  fate  on  himself  : — 

O  fortunatam  natam  me  consule  Romam. 

Antoni  gladios  potuit  contemnere,  si  sic 

Oninia  dixisset. 

E.  YARDLEY. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  'WOODSTOCK'  (9th  S. 
x.  65,  170,  252). — Is  it  worth  while  to  dispute 
about  the  age  to  be  assigned  to  Sir  Henry 
Lee  in  Scott's  novel  when  that  most  careless 
of  writers  has,  in  the  third  chapter,  made 
Joceline,  the  keeper,  say  to  Tomkins,  "  Nay, 
do  not  take  the  high  tone  with  me,  brother ; 


remember  thou  hast  not  the  old  knight  of 
sixty-five  to  deal  with  "  ?  C.  L.  S. 

There  is  a  still  more  curious  slip  in  '  Wood- 
stock.' It  has  been  pointed  out  before  now 
that  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  Charles 
alludes  to  Milton's  '  Samson  Agonistes,'  which 
was  not  published  until  1671. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

The  University,  Adelaide,  S.  Australia. 

Whether  Sir  Walter  Scott  took  the  idea  of 
allowing  the  beard  to  grow  after  the  decapi- 
tation of  Charles  I.  in  1648-9  from  General 
Thomas  Dalyell  (or  Dalziel)  allowing  his  beard 
to  grow,  I  cannot  say.  Probably  it  was  intended 
as  an  indication  of  grief.  The  battle  of  Both- 
well  Brigg,  at  which  General  Dalyell  was 
present,  was  fought  in  1679,  nineteen  years 
after  "  the  king  enjoyed  his  own  again,"  and 
in  '  Old  Mortality '  Sir  Walter  describes  the 
general  as  wearing  a  beard  of  patriarchal 
length,  "having  never  shaved  since  Charles  I. 
was  brought  to  the  scaffold  "  (chap.  xxix.). 
There  is  an  engraving  of  him  in  Ohambers's 
'  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scots- 
men,' said  to  be  "From  an  original  painting 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  James  Dalyell  of 
Binns,  Bart."  He  is  represented  with  long 
flowing  hair,  in  armour,  holding  a  truncheon 
in  his  hand,  and  cleanly  shaven.  He  died  in 
1685. 

Coming  to  our  own  times,  I  ca'u  remember, 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  the  introduction  of 
the  beard  at  Oxford,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection  Canon  Jenkins,  a  Fellow  of  Jesus 
College,  who  had  been  engaged  in  missionary 
work  in  Natal,  was  the  first  introducer  of  the 
popular  movement  in  the  university.  My 
old  friend  the  late  Thomas  Adolphus  Trol- 
lope,  a  frequent  correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
prefixes  to  his  '  What  I  Remember '  a  portrait 
of  himself,  with  a  large  beard,  giving  him  a 
leonine  aspect.  But  ecro-erai  rj[i.ap  to  us  all, 
if  our  lives  are  spared,  when  the  hand  cannot 
hold  the  razor,  and  we  must  either  go  un- 
shaven or  call  in  the  services  of  the  tonsor. 
JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

LORD  SALISBURY  ON  DECAYING  NATIONS 
(9th  S.  x.  427).— The  passage  referred  to  may 
be  found  in  a  speech  by  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  made  before  the  Primrose  League, 
4  May,  1898.  The  war  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States  was  going  on,  but  the  pas- 
sage in  question  follows  on  a  disquisition  on 
the  state  of  the  Far  East.  It  runs  as  follows  in 
the  Times,  but  is  too  long  to  quote  entirely  :— 

"  You  may  roughly  divide  the  nations  of  the 
world  as  the  living  and  the  dying.  On  one  side  you 
have  great  countries  of  enormous  power  growing  in 
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power  every  year,  growing  in  wealth,  growing  in 
dominion,  growing  in  the  perfection  of  their 

organization By    the    side    of    these    splendid 

organizations,  of  which  nothing  seems  to  diminish 
the  forces,  and  which  present  rival  claims  which 
the  future  may  only  be  able  by  a  bloody  arbitra- 
ment to  adjust — by  the  side  of  these  there  are  a 
number  of  communities  which  I  can  only  describe 
as  dying,  though  the  epithet  applies  to  them,  of 
course,  in  very  different  degrees,  and  with  a  very 
different  amount  of  certain  application.  They  are 
mainly  communities  that  are  not  Christian,  but  I 
regret  to  say  that  this  is  not  exclusively  the  case, 
and  in  these  states  disorganization  and  decay  are 
advancing  almost  as  fast  as  concentration  and 
increasing  power  are  advancing  in  the  living  nations 
that  stand  beside  them.  Decade  after  decade  they 
are  weaker,  poorer,  and  less  provided  with  leading 
men  or  institutions  in  which  they  can  trust,  appa- 
rently drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  their  fate,  and 
yet  clinging  with  strange  tenacity  to  the  life  which 
they  have  got.  In  them  misgovernment  is  not  only 
not  cured,  but  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  The 
society  and  official  society,  the  Administration  is  a 
mass  of  corruption,  so  that  there  is  no  firm  ground 
on  which  any  hope  of  reform  or  restoration  could  be 
based,  and  in  their  various  degrees  they  are  pre- 
senting a  terrible  picture  to  the  more  enlightened 
portion  of  the  world  —  a  picture  which,  unfor- 
tunately, the  increase  in  the  means  of  our  informa- 
tion and  communication  draws  with  darker  and 
more  conspicuous  lineaments  in  the  face  of  all 
nations." 

T.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 

I  give  the  following  references,  with  very 
short  extracts  from  three  speeches  : — 

1.  "You  may  roughly  divide  the  nations  of  the 
world  as  the  living  and  the  dying." — Speech  at  the 
Albert  Hall,  4  May,  1898  (see  Times,  5  May,  p.  7, 
col.  3). 

2.  "  You  see  nations  who  are  decaying  or  whose 
government  is  so  bad  that  they  can  neither  main- 
tain the  power  of  self-defence  nor  the  affections  of 
their  subjects."— Speech  at  the  Guildhall,  9  Novem- 
ber, 1898  (see  Times,  10  November,  p.  8,  col.  6). 

3.  "  Remember  what  has  happened  to  the  great 
maritime  powers  of  the  past — to  Holland,  to  Spain, 
to  Venice,  and,  if  I  might  go  into  ancient  times,  to 
Carthage  and  to  Tyre."— Speech  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
9  May,  1900  (see  Times,  10  May,  p.  4,  col.  4). 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

DR.  BREWER'S  MONUMENT  (9th  S.  x.  285, 
4751— By  the  Editor's  note  in  8th  S.  xi.  220, 
and  the  Daily  Mail  of  8  March,  Dr.  E.  Cob- 
ham  Brewer  died  on  6  March,  1897. 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

HISTORICAL  POINT  IN  AN  EPITAPH  (9th  S.  x. 
468). — Does  not  the  point  lie  in  the  payment 
of  extra  fees  for  interment  within  the  church 
rather  than  in  the  lay,  or  grass,  outside  ?  The 
epitaph  at  Grade  appears  to  be  a  more  or 
less  incorrect  copy  of  one  at  Crowan,  in  the 
same  county,  where  the  last  lines  have  an 
allusion  to  the  deceased's  name,  "Tregeare," 


usually  interpreted  as="the  green  dwelling," 
an  allusion  lost  in  the  one  at  Grade.  Unless 
my  memory  deceives  me,  MR.  MINCHIN  has 
misread  the  surname  Gell,  which  I  think  he 
will  find  is  merely  an  abbreviation  for  "  Gen- 
tleman." I  enclose  copy  of  the  one  at 
Crowan,  which  has  now  lost  its  point  by 
having  been  transferred  from  the  north 
side  of  the  churchyard  to  the  east.  Its 
legend  is  : — 

"Here  Lyeth  the  Body  of  Richard  Tregeare,  of 
this  parish,  Gentl.,  who  departed  this  life  in  the 
fear  of  God  the  24th  day  of  December  Anno  1668 

Why  here ?  why  not?  'tis  Holy  Ground ; 
And  here  none  will  my  Dust  confound. 
My  Saviour  Lay  where  no  one  did, 
Why  not  a  Member  as  his  Head  ? 
No  Quire  to  Sing,  no  Bell  to  Ring  ! 
Why  Sirs  !  thus  Buried  was  my  King : 
My  King  in  Joseph's  Garden  Lay  : 
Why  may  not  I  in  the  Church-hay  ? 
And  that  I  Might  be  Neerer  yet, 
I  would  as  He  was,  neer  Sun  set. 
I  Grudge  the  Fashion  of  this  day, 
To  fat  the  Church  and  starve  the  lay. 
Though  Nothing  now  of  me  be  seen, 
1  Hope  my  name  and  bed  is  Green. 
Richard  Tregeare  fil :  posuit  in  Honorem  patr : 
&  Memor. 

YGREC. 

"TYPULATOR"  (9th  S.  x.  428).— Your  corre- 
spondent makes  a  very  bad  guess.  At  the 
Court  of  Ingoldmells  held  at  Skegness  on 
24  October,  1325,  Hawys  Wage  was  presented 
because  she  "typlavit  bread  contrary  to  the 
assize  "  (see  '  Ingoldmells  Court  Rolls,'  p.  91). 
The  word  is  not  glossed,  but  there  are  numer- 
ous examples  elsewhere  of  presentments  for 
tippling  of  bread  and  of  beer  contrary  to  the 
assize.  "Tippler"  meant  in  Latimer's  time, 
according  to  the  '  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,' 
"  one  who  sells  liquor  ;  the  keeper  of  an  inn 
or  public-house  ;  a  publican."  The  quotation 
from  Latimer  ('  Works,'  i.  133)  is  as  follows  : 
"They  are  but  tipplers,  such  as  keep  ale- 
houses." F.  ADAMS. 

This  word  probably  is  a  Latinization  of 
tippler,  the  keeper  of  a  tippling-house  We 
should  now  call  him  a  publican.  See  '  Ency- 
clopaedic Diet.' for  a  quotation  from  Latimer ; 
also  tippling-house  in  the  same  work. 

WIGWAM  :  ITS  ORIGIN  (9th  S.  x.  446).  —  It 
may  be  added  that  my  '  Concise  Dictionary ' 
(1901)  supplements  this  information  with  the 
remark  that  Cuoq  (in  his  'Algonquin  Dic- 
tionary ')  gives  the  Algonquin  form  as  miki- 
wctm,  otherwise  wikiwam,  at  pp.  221,  438.  I 
also  stated  in  the  Academy,  8  November 
1890,  that  S.  T.  Rand  gives  the  Micmac  form 
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as  wigwom.    I  am  much  obliged  to  MR.  PLATT 
for  his  reference.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

THE  IRON  DUKE  AND  THE  DUKE  OF 
WELLINGTON  (9th  S.  ix.  466;  x.  11,  73,  156, 
172,  295).  —  As  personal  recollections  con- 
nected with  the  great  Duke  may  be  of  in- 
creasing interest  to  your  readers,  may  I 
record  a  few  ?  Passing  Apsley  House  with 
my  father  about  the  year  1850  (when  a  school- 
boy), I  asked  him  why  the  shutters  on  one  of 
the  fa§ades  were  closed.  He  explained  to 
me  the  well-known  circumstances  connected 
with  the  windows  being  broken  by  a  mob, 
and  that  the  Duke  would  never  have  them 
mended.  The  shutters  were  not  of  iron,  but, 
so  far  as  I  remember,  were  ordinary  outside 
folding  Venetian  shutters,  such  as  were  often 
used  in  London  at  that  time. 

In  the  summer  of  1851  (the  "Great  Ex- 
hibition" year),  when  walking  along  the 
Strand  with  my  aunt,  I  suddenly  noticed 
every  man  near  mejwith  his  hat  in  his  hand. 
In  reply  to  my  inquiry  my  aunt  said,  "  Why, 
don't  you  see,  there 's  the  Duke  !  "  And  to 
this  day  I  have  a  most  vivid  recollection  of 
him  on  his  white  charger,  with  stooping 
shoulders,  his  silvery  white  hair  displayed 
as  he  returned  our  salute.  At  that  time  (not 
so  very  remote  from  the  battle  of  Waterloo) 
there  was  only  one  duke  in  England. 

May  I  mention  another  incident  connected 
with  the  Great  Exhibition  ?  When  the  Queen 
was  in  difficulty,  her  usual  request  was  said 
to  be,  "  Send  for  the  Duke." 

Towards  the  end  of  April  several  sparrows 
had  settled  on  the  trees  which  had  been 
enclosed  within  the  great  glass  building  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to 
catch  them.  It  would  not  do  to  shoot  them, 
The  Duke's  response  to  the  Queen's  message 
was,  "Turn  in  a  sparrow-hawk."  Needless 
to  say  the  sparrows  speedily  disappeared. 
He  was  at  that  time  often  called  "  The  Iron 
Duke  "  from  the  austerity  of  his  habits,  from 
his  strength  of  character,  and  force  of  will. 
Stories  illustrating  these  traits  in  his  cha- 
racter were  then  often  told  at  many  English 
firesides.  HENRY  TAYLOR. 

Braeside,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

ST.  SWITHIN'S  remark  anent  his  having 
read  that  the  great  Duke's  sobriquet  came  of 
guarding  his  windows  with  iron  shutters,  in 
consequence  of  the  outrage  on  Apsley  House 
by  a  yelling  mob  during  the  time  of  the 
Reform  Bill  riots  in  1831,  is,  I*beg  permission 
to  say,  my  inducement  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  quotation  in  that  admirable 
work  'Life  of  Field-Marshal  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  K.G.,'  &c.,  by  W.  H. 


Maxwell  (London,  A.  H.  Baily  &  Co.,  1841).  It 
may,  I  venture  to  think,  indicate  the  source 
of  the  appellation  in  question :  "  The  lower 
portion  of  the  [Duke's]  face  contradicting,  in 
a  singular  manner,  the  stern  and  almost 
iron  expression  of  all  above  the  mouth." 
(Vide  vol.  iii.  p.  523.) 

The  name  of  the  person  who  entertained 
this  opinion  is  omitted  by  Maxwell  ;  but 
may  it  be  surmised  that  it  was  published 
by  that  brilliant  soldier  and  historian  Sir 
William  Francis  Patrick  Napier,  K.C.B.,  in 
his  'History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula, 
1807  to  1814'  (1828-1840)?  The  italics  are 
mine.  HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 

119,  Elms  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. 

"COMPASS  WINDOW":  "COMPASS  CEIL- 
ING" (9th  S.  x.  329).— The  first-named  is 
defined  in  Gwilt's  'Encyclopaedia  of  Archi- 
tecture,' new  ed.,  1891,  as  "an  old  English 
term  for  a  projecting  window  of  a  circular 
plan."  The  'Encyclopaedic  Dictionary' 
describes  it  as  "a  circular,  bay,  or  oriel 
window." 

If  I  mistake  not,  there  is  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  of  window  in  Henry  VIII. 's 
Great  Watching  Chamber,  Hampton  Court. 
CUTHBERT  E.  A.  CLAYTON. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

Compass,  round,  arched  in  a  circular 
manner.  Shakespear,  in  '  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida'  (1609),  makes  Pandarus  say  to  Cressida  : 
"  Nay,  I  am  sure  she  does  ;  she  came  to  him 
the  other  day  into  a  compass'd  window" 
(I.  ii.). 

Sandys,  in  his  'Travels'  (1519-83),  refers 
to  the  "  compast  roofe."  Again,  "  The  other 

part doth  containe,  within  a  concaue 

about  three  yards  square,  the  roofe  hewne 
compasse."  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

A  SEXTON'S  TOMBSTONE  (9th  S.  x.  306,  373, 
434). — In  the  version  of  the  ringer's  epitaph 
given  at  the  last  reference  the  whole  point 
of  the  last  two  lines  is  missed.  I  have  seen 
it  something  like  this,  but  cannot  find  or 
recall  the  exact  words  : — 

Through with  ease  he  could  range, 

Till  Death  called  his  bob,  and  brought  round  the 

last  change. 

Change-ringers  will  understand.  Perhaps 
some  one  can  fill  up  the  blank.  J.  T.  F. 

Durham. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  SEVENTY  -  SIXTH  SONNET 
(9th  S.  x.  125,  274,  412,  495).— A  contributor  to 
'N.  &  Q.'  should  be  scrupulously  careful  in 
citation  of  authorities.  MR.  STRONACH  (ante, 
p.  274)  goes  a  little  too  far  when  he  refers 
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to  Shakespeare  as  "a  butcher's  apprentice, 
according  to  Mr.  Sidney  Lee."  Mr.  Lee 
quotes  the  well-known  passage  from  Aubrey, 
but,  as  a  reference  to  p.  18  (fourth  edition) 
of  his  '  Life  of  Shakespeare '  will  prove,  does 
not  commit  himself  to  an  acceptance  of  the 
story.  ALEX.  LEEPBE. 

Trinity  College,  Melbourne  University. 

WHITE-HEADED  BOY  (9th  S.  x.  229,  376).— 
See  'Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,'  vol.  iii. 
chap.  xiv.  p.  377.  The  bishop  in  a  letter  to 
his  daughter-in-law  speaks  of  his  grand- 
children as  "  Whiteheads." 

F.  E.  R.  POLLARD-URQUHART. 

Castle  Pollard,  Westmeath. 

Scott  uses  the  term  "white-boy"  in  'The 
Abbot,'  chap,  xviii.:  "Said  Adam  Woodcock, 

'We  used  to   be  their  white-boys  and 

darlings  when  we  pulled  down  the  convents 
in  Fife  and  Perthshire.' " 

J.  H.  STABLEFORTH. 

ADMIRAL  EDWARDS  (9th  S.  x.  387,  458).— 
Admiral  Richard  Edwards,  who  died  in  1794, 
was  Governor  of  Newfoundland  1779  to  1782. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

This  officer  "commanded  at  Newfoundland 
in  1779,  1780,  and  1781"  (Haydn,  'Dignities,' 
1851),  and  during  these  years  was  Governor 
of  the  colony.  C.  S.  WARD. 

"  THE  POLICY  OF  PIN-PRICKS  "  (9th  S.  iii.  46, 
115,  238  ;  x.  372,  412).— Your  correspondent 
is  simply  confining  himself  to  the  words  in 
their  literal  sense,  and  in  this  sense  no  one 
would,  of  course,  deny  that  they  are  older 
than  Tartarin  de  Tarascon.  As  your  corre- 
spondent says,  there  are  probably  earlier 
examples  of  its  use  than  that  he  mentions. 
Taking  the  English  words,  and  in  their  literal 
sense,  we  can  go  as  far  back  as  Shakespeare 
for  an  instance  : — 

I  will  not  swear  these  are  my  hands :  let 's  see ; 
I  feel  this  pin  prick. — '  King  Lear,'  IV.  vii. 

There  is  no  hyphen  here,  but  that  is  only  a 
step.  I  take  it,  however,  that  the  point  (the 
pin's  point)  is,  Who  first  used  the  phrase 
*' coups  d'epingle"  (or  pin -pricks)  in  its 
figurative  sense?  and  as  yet  no  earlier 
example  than  Tartarin  de  Tarascon  is  forth- 
coming. The  reference  to  Bonaparte — can 
your  correspondent  give  us  the  exact  French  1 
— is  nearer  the  mark.  EDWARD  LATHAM. 

The  earliest  recorded  use  of  this  phrase  is 
said  to  occur  in  the  official  account  of  the 
meeting  between  Napoleon  and  the  Czar 
Alexander  at  Tilsit  on  22  June,  1807.  "  For 
the  maintenance  of  peace,"  Napoleon  said, 
"  nations  should  avoid  the  pin-pricks  which 


forerun  cannon-shots"  (M.A.P.,  28  January, 

1899).  J.   HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
Historical  Essays  and  Reviews.  By  Mandell  Creigh- 
ton,  D.D.,  sometime  Bishop  of  London.  Edited 
by  Louise  Creighton.  (Longmans  &  Co.) 
THESE  remains  of  the  late  Bishop  of  London  present 
him  in  an  amiable  light.  They  are  of  different 
length  and  varying  degrees  of  merit,  rarely  passing 
the  bounds  of  a  popular  lecture,  and  sometimes 
shrinking  to  the  dimensions  of  a  brief  and  rather 
hurried  review.  Many  of  them  deal  with  Italian 
subjects,  having  been  written,  the  editor  tells  us, 
during  a  period  when  the  author,  a  resident  in  a 
quiet  country  parish,  was  enabled  to  enjoy  some 
opportunities  of  foreign  travel.  During  a  visit  to 
Rimini  Dr.  Creighton  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
remains,  Roman  and  mediaeval,  of  that  fascinating, 
if  now  neglected  spot,  and  his  dissertation  upon 
Gismondo  Malatesta,  under  the  not  very  striking 
or  significant  title  of  'A  Man  of  Culture,'  is  the 
best  of  his  Italian  studies.  A  worthy  transmitter 
of  a  name  of  evil  import,  Gismondo  was  excom- 
municated by  Pius  II.  as  a  heretic  who  had  com- 
mitted every  mentionable  and  unmentionable  crime. 
When  he  was  burnt  in  effigy  in  Rome  the  legend 
put  in  his  mouth  by  his  inexorable  foe  was  "  I  am 
Gismondo  Malatesta,  king  of  traitors,  enemy  of  God 
and  men."  Heretic  as  he  is  declared,  Gismondo 
is  a  type  of  much  that  is  best  in  the  Italian 
renaissance.  His  zeal  for  learning  was  extreme,  and 
it  is  remarkable  to  find  this  turbulent  leader  carry- 
ing off  from  Turkish  ground  the  remains  of  a 
Platonist,  Gemistus  Plethon,  and  giving  them 
Christian  sepulture.  Gismondo  was  also  a  poet 
and  a  fairly  inspired  sonneteer.  It  is  with  his 
famous  church,  known  as  the  Tempio  Malatestiano, 
that  our  author  is  most  concerned.  Two  opening 
chapters  deal  with  Dante  as  the  man  and  the  poet. 
We  do  not  always  find  ourselves  in  accordance 
with  the  opinions  expressed.  When,  for  instance, 
in  the  lines 

So  that  from  afar 

I  caught  the  tremulous  quiver  of  the  sea 
Dr.  Creighton  finds  "a  very  fine  appreciation, 
which  was  rare  in  Dante's  time,  of  natural  beauty," 
we  rather  find  a  distinct  recollection  of  perhaps 
the  best-known  passage  in  ^Eschylus.  The  passage 
in  the  original,  '  Purgatorio,'  i.  117, 

Conobbi  il  tremolar  della  marina, 
supports  this  view,  though  the  Greek  idea  loses 
much  of  its  beauty.  The  papers  on  '  The  North- 
umberland Border '  and  that  on  '  The  Fenland ' 
popularize  historical  knowledge  in  a  very  agreeable 
Fashion.  No  better  than  'A  Man  of  Culture,'  of 
which  we  have  already  expressed  our  disfavour, 
do  we  like,  in  the  case  of  work  of  the  class 
Dr.  Creighton  contributes,  ad  captandum  titles 
such  as  '  A  Schoolmaster  of  the  Renaissance '  or 
'  A  Learned  Lady  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.'  '  The 
Italian  Bishops  of  Worcester '  is  a  curious  and 
interesting  paper  on  Dr.  Creighton's  best  lines,  and 
the  matter  with  which  it  deals  will  be  fresh  to  the 
vast  majority  of  readers.  A  notice  of  Symonds's 
'  Renaissance,'  republished  from  the  English  His- 
torical Review,  controverts  the  views  of  Symonds  as 
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to  the  Catholic  reaction.  Other  communications 
have  already  seen  the  light  in  the  Cornhitt  and 
Macmillan's  magazines,  the  Art  Journal,  and  the 
Church  Quarterly.  The  republication  is  in  all 
respects  judicious. 

De  Necessariit  Obseryantiis  Scaccarii  Dialogm.  By 
Richard,  son  of  Nigel,  Treasurer  of  England  and 
Bishop  of  London.  Edited  by  Arthur  Hughes, 
C.  G.  Crump,  and  C.  Johnson.  (Oxford,  Claren- 
don Press.) 

To  three  Oxford  scholars  we  are  indebted  for  a 
recension  of  the  '  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,'  which 
now  appears  in  what  may  well  be  regarded  as  the 
definite  form.  The  basis  is  naturally  supplied  in 
Thomas  Madox's  edition,  drawn  by  that  fine  anti- 
quary from  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  a 
thirteenth-century  MS.,  and  first  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  his  admirable  '  History  of  the  Ex- 
chequer.' So  full  tribute  to  the  merits  of  the  work 
has  been  yielded  by  Bishop  Stubbs  that  ignorance 
concerning  it  is  no  longer  pardonable.  Long  before 
the  appearance  in  what,  until  thirty  years  ago, 
was  the  recognized  edition  it  was  known  to  anti- 
quaries and  lawyers,  passages  from  it  being  cited 
in  Camden's  'Britannia,'  Spelman's  ' Glossarium,' 
Coke's  '  First  Institute,'  and  Selden's  '  Titles  of 
Honour,'  while  the  importance  attached  to  it  is 
shown  in  the  numerous  MSS.  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  which  preceded  its  appear- 
ance in  print.  In  1870  it  was  included  by  Dr. 
Stubbs  in  his  'Select  Charters,'  where  it  is  still 
accessible,  and  in  1875  Dr.  F.  Liebermann,  of  Got- 
tingen,  published  his  '  Einleitung  in  den  Dialogus 
de  Scaccario,'  in  which,  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  matter  contained  in  the  treatise,  he  suggests 
some  textual  alterations.  The  text  of  the  'Select 
Charters'  is  that  generally  used.  It  is  virtually 
the  same  as  that  printed  by  Madox  in  1711,  in 
the  preparation  of  which  he  had  been  assisted  by 
George  Holmes,  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Records  in 
the  Tower.  Deservedly  high  as  this  collation 
stands,  the  new  editors  are  able  to  describe  it 
as  untrustworthy,  and  the  text  itself  as  in  passages 
uncritical.  An  instance  of  this  kind  of  error  is 
shown  in  the  preface  to  part  i  B.  p.  56,  1.  21,  where 
thesubstitutioii ifor  the  word  mammona="  arches  "of 
"  in  misericordia"  converts  a  passage  into  nonsense. 
The  aims  of  the  editors,  none  of  whom  puts  in  any 
claim  to  originality,  have  been  to  supply  from  a 
collation  of  the  four  most  important  MSS.  the  best 
obtainable  text,  and  to  collect  and  reduce  to  the 
form  of  a  commentary  existing  references  to  the 
book,  adding  to  them  such  results  of  their  own 
observations  as  seem  to  introduce  points  that  have 
escaped  previous  notice.  An  account  is  supplied 
of  the  MSS.  on  which  the  text  is  based,  and  one 
also  of  the  very  numerous  transcripts,  abridgments, 
translations,  &c.,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  Bodleian,  and  the  libraries 
of  various  colleges  and  Inns  of  Court.  The  three 
MSS.  principally  employed  are  the  Red  Book  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
the  Cotton  MS.  Cleopatra  A.  16.  The  last  named 
is  held  on  the  whole  the  most  valuable,  and  when 
its  reading  agrees  with  that  of  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding the  result  is  held  conclusive,  fn  orthography 
the  editors  have  been  guided  by  the  Pipe  Rolls  of 
Henry  II.,  which  were  written  under  the  eye  and 
in  the  language  of  the  Treasurer,  and  are  accord- 
ingly assumed  to  represent  his  standard.  By  these 
methods  it  is  hoped  that  a  text  is  obtained  which 


will  command  the  approval  of  scholars.  To  pro- 
nounce definitely  on  this  implies  an  amount  and 
kind  of  labour  such  as  few  have  the  ability  and  the 
leisure  to  employ.  We  have  not  the  presumption 
to  speak  on  the  subject,  and  content  ourselves  with 
commending  the  work  to  the  attention  of  legal 
antiquaries.  That  the  treatise,  first  assigned  to 
Gervase  of  Tilbury,  is  not  his  was  shown  by  Madox, 
who  also  first  established  that  it  is  due  to  Richard, 
Bishop  of  London.  The  part  of  the  work  that  will 
be  most  frequently  consulted  is  the  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Exchequer,  its  staff  and  constitution, 
its  action  while  sitting,  and  the  manner  generally 
in  which  the  money  owing  to  the  king  was  collected 
and  accounted  for.  This  portion  alone  will  render 
it  of  highest  importance  to  the  student  of  legal 
antiquities  and  of  the  constitution. 

A  Catalogue  of  Notable  Middle  Templars.  By  John 
Hutchinson.  (Printed  for  the  Honourable  Society 
of  the  Middle  Temple.) 

So  convinced  of  the  merit  of  this  compilation  were 
the  Masters  of  the  Bench  of  the  Middle  Temple 
that,  at  the  instance  of  Master  C.  H.  Hopwood, 
K.C.,  they  ordered  it  to  be  printed  at  the  expense 
of  the  House.  It  consists  of  a  list  of  Englishmen 
or  British  subjects,  about  1,000  in  all,  deserving  a 
record  in  any  standard  work  of  British  biography 
whose  names  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  Admission 
Books  of  the  Middle  Temple.  In  every  case  a  short 
biography  is  appended  to  the  narfle.  This  does  not 
aim  at  supplanting  the  record  given  in  most  cases 
in  the  'D.N.B.,?  but  renders  the  volume  useful 
for  handy  reference.  The  lion's  share  is  naturally 
monopolized  by  the  law,  but  there  are  many  names 
of  distinguished  authors,  statesmen,  &c.,  whom 
public  estimation  does  not  connect  with  that  pro- 
fession. A  cursory  glance  over  the  volume  reveals 
the  presence  of  Thomas  Carew  the  poet,  the  great 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  William  Congreve  the  drama- 
tist, William  Cowper,  Charles  Dickens,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  John  Evelyn,  Henry  Fielding,  John  Ford, 
Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  Fulke  Greville,  the  Marquis 
of  Halifax,  Inigo  Jones,  Thomas  Madox  the  legal 
antiquary,  John  Marstpn,  John  Pym,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  William 
Makepeace'  Thackeray,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and 
innumerable  others  with  less  claim  to  eminence. 
Not  seldom,  however,  the  lives  of  less  famous 
individuals  are  those  of  most  interest  to  the  reader 
or  the  student.  Exactly  four  centuries  are  covered 
by  the  catalogue,  the  earliest  of  the  Inn  Registers 
being  dated  1501.  Chaucer  and  "Moral"  Gower 
are  said  by  tradition  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Temple,  but  whether  Middle  or  Inner  cannot  be 
told.  Their  names  do  not  accordingly  appear. 

Who's  Who,  1903.  (A.  &  C.  Black.) 
ON  its  appearance  for  the  fifty-fifth  year  '  Who 's 
Who'  has  well  on  to  1,600  pages.  This  great  aug- 
mentation is  obtained,  although  tables  which  were 
of  interest  far  inferior  to  the  biographical  portion 
have  been  removed,  untilin  the  present  volumeampng 
these  only  the  Royal  family  and  the  obituary  notices 
are  retained.  Constant  use  of  this  invaluable  book 
of  reference  has  enabled  us  to  dispense  with  almost 
all  others  of  its  class.  As  regards  individuals  con- 
cerning whom  the  public  is  interested,  it  ranks  with 
Burke  and  other  indispensable  works.  As  an 
index  of  accomplishment  and  a  guide  to  addresses 
it  is  equally  important.  "  Everybody  who  is  any- 
body "  does  not  appear  in  the  Blue  Book,  the  Red 
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Book,  or  the  peerage, 
found  in  «  Whofs  Who.' 


He  is  pretty  sure  to  be 


Upper  Norwood  Athenceum :  the  Record  of  the 
Winter  Meetings  and  Suinmer  Excursions,  1901-2. 
ANOTHER  year  of  useful  work  is  recorded  in 
this  interesting  little  book,  full  of  illustrations 
—  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  managers  of 
the  Illustrated  London  Neivs  and  other  friends — 
some  being  from  photographs  and  sketches  taken 
by  members.  The  places  visited  included  West- 
minster School  ;  the  church  of  St.  Saviour, 
Southwark  ;  and  the  Horsleys,  Horsham.  In  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Truslove  mention  is  made 
that  during  the  restoration  of  the  church  a  large 
number  of  monuments  were  removed  from  its  walls 
and  placed  in  the  tower,  including  three  of  the 
Shelley  family :  Sir  Bysshe  Shelley,  who  died  in 
1815,  aged  eighty-three  ;  Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  Bart., 
died  1844,  aged-  ninety-one;  and  Elizabeth,  his 
widow,  who  died  1846,  aged  eighty-three.  There  is 
also  one  to  the  poet  Shelley.  In  the  churchyard, 
but  in  different  parts,  are  two  stones  with  peculiar 
inscriptions :  one,  to  a  man,  having  only  the  two 
words,  "He  was";  the  other,  to  a  woman,  "She 
was."  Bayham  Abbey  and  Scotney  Castle  were 
visited  on  June  7th,  when  the  careful  editors  of  the 
society's  books — Mr.  Stanley  and  Mr.  Harradence — 
were  the  leaders.  The  next  excursion  was  to 
Bramshill  and  Eversley.  An  illustration  is  given  of 
the  Troco  Terrace,  where  the  old  game  of  troco  was 
played.  Panshanger,  Oxford,  Strood,  Twickenham, 
and  Bexley  were  also  included  in  the  rambles.  At 
this  last,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  T.  P.  Wiggins, 
the  dene  holes  on  Mr.  C.  Harston's  estate  were 
visited,  and  one  of  them  in  Stankey  Wood  was 
explored.  The  descent  of  more  than  seventy  feet 
was  made.  Lighted  candles  arranged  around  re- 
vealed supporting  columns  of  flint  and  chalk,  and 
from  the  main  chamber  smaller  ones  extend.  By 
the  aid  of  flashlight  some  photographs  were  ob- 
tained. In  addition  to  Mr.  Wiggins  s  paper,  Mr. 
W.  F.  Harradence  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Potter  contribute 
some  interesting  notes  on  dene  holes.  The  intro- 
duction to  this  record  closes  with  the  appropriate 
motto — 

To  find  out, 

Walk  about. 

THE  Intermediaire  must  be  invaluable  to  students 
of  Gallic  heraldry  and  pedigrees,  for  every  number 
seems  to  contain  information  relating  to  the  noble 
and  gentle  families  of  France,  while  at  the  same 
time  celebrated  or  notorious  people  sprung  of 
lowlier  stock  also  receive  the  attention  due  to  the 
influence  they  once  exercised  for  good  or  evil  in 
the  world.  The  birthplace  of  the  sanguinary  (jueen 
Fredegonde  is  debated  on  one  page,  the  trial  of 
Marshal  Ney  is  dealt  with  on  another,  and  the 
discussion  of  general  subjects  ranges  from  children's 
games  and  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  to  the 
custom  of  chanting  the  "  De  prof undis  "  at  funeral 
feasts,  and  to  the  holy  shroud  of  Turin. 

A  COUPLE  of  magazines  reached  us  too  late  for  in- 
clusion in  the  last  summary.  These  are  the  English 
Illustrated  and  the  Idler.  The  former,  a  Christmas 
number,  has  some  excellent  Japanese  illustrations 
by  Yoshio  Markino  (including  a  coloured  frontis- 
piece), '  Christmas  with  the  Italian  Masters,'  '  The 
Romance  of  Coal,'  and  a  good  account  of  the  Fleet 
River  and  its  associations. — The  Idler,  now  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus,  has  a  brilliant 


cover  and  many  bright  illustrations.  It  depicts 
what  is  called  'Student  Humour  in  Paris,'  but  is 
really  the  practical  jokes  of  the  rapins,  gives  the 
third  part  of  the  Humbert  fraud,  and  a  good 
account  of  '  Capturing  the  Nile's  Golden  Floods.' 

THE  De  la  More  booklets  issued  from  the  De  la 
More  Press  seem  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
Christmas  cards,  and  are  far  prettier  and  more 
sensible.  Those  now  published  consist  of  Shelley's 
4  Adonais,'  Keats's  '  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,'  and  Milton's 
'Ode  on  the  Nativity.'  They  are,  of  course,  gems 
of  printing.  From  the  same  Press  we  receive  the 
'  Omar  Khayyam  Calendar,'  each  page  containing  a 
verse  of  the  FitzGerald  translation,  together  with 
an  artistic  coloured  illustration  by  Blanche 
McManus. 

MAJOR  YARROW  BALDOCK  writes  :  "  Mr.  George 
Chambers  died  suddenly  at  the  Tyssen  Library  at 
Hackney  on  the  14th  inst.  Mr.  Chambers  was  a 
well-known  member  of  the  Library  Association, 
and  on  one  or  two  occasions  had  contributed  to  the 
columns  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  His  knowledge  of  East 
London  topography  was  unique,  while  he  was 
exceptionally  well  versed  in  the  literature  of  tobacco 
and  folk-lore  relating  to  smoking.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  very  old-established  firm  of  tobacco  brokers 
of  Fenchurch  Street  which  bears  his  name  and  that 
of  his  brother.  London  students  of  archaeology, 
genealogy,  and  topography  always  found  in  him  a 
courteous  and  generous  friend,  ever  ready  to  place 
his  valuable  knowledge  at  their  service,  and  never 
grudging  assistance  to  the  diligent  searcher  amongst 
the  unique  series  of  Hackney  records  forming  the 
Tyssen  collection  at  the  Town  Hall,  which  he  loved 
so  much  in  life  and  from  which  he  was  not  separated 
in  death." 


We  mutt  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices  :  — 

OK  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rules.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  When  answer- 
ing queries,  or  making  notes  with  regard  to  previous 
entries  in  the  paper,  contributors  are  requested  to 
put  in  parentheses,  immediately  after  the  exact 
heading,  the  series,  volume,  and  page  or  pages  to 
which  they  refer.  Correspondents  who  repeat 
queries  are  requested  to  head  the  second  com- 
munication "  Duplicate." 

B.  D.  MOSELEY  ("Key  and  Bible  Test").—  See 
6th  S.  vii.  189,  495  ;  viii.  130. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  "—Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lisher "  —  at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancerv 
Lane,  KG. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Knights  of  the  Garter,  109 

Masculine  dress,  228 
A.  (W.)  on  General  Edward  Mathew,  87 
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Lester's  '  Illustrations  of  London, '  286 
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Absens  on  Sergeant  Edward  Dendy,  118 

Dutch  refugees  in  London  in  1566,  77 
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Edward  VII.,  161 
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"Hoping  against  hope,"  196 
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Mourning  Sunday,  298 
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Spice,  449 
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Chartists,  disappearing,  211 
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"  Different  than,"  192 

Grissard,  352 

Heroina,  54 
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Introduction  of  the  hop,  430 

Italian  jingoism  in  1591,  84 

"  Jack-in-the-box,"  254 
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Petar  or  petard,  373 

"  Bound  robin,"  267 

St.  Epiphanius,  313 

Signs,  292 

Steer  of  wood  or  bark,  275 

Typulator,  516 

Weigh,  302 

"  What  has  posterity  done  for  us  ? "  415 
Adams  (W.  E.)  on  knurr  and  spell,  398 
Adams's  Jaffa  colony,  circa  1866,  326 
Addy  (S.  O.)  on  measurement  of  dower,  501 

Meresteads  or  mesesteads,  9,  134 

Race  of  the  Gybbins,  87 

Warth,  476 

Adelaide  waistcoat,  origin  of  the  term,  48,  155 
Administrations,  long,  105 
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his  house  at  Kensal  Green,  186 
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447 

Alice  on  "  All  tears  are  vain,"  367 
Alison  (Sir  A.),  his  rectorial  address  at  Aberdeen, 

117 

Allen  (Cardinal),  his  biography,  107,  151 
Almanac  medals,  53 

Almond  tree  as  an  emblem  of  old  age,  68,  175 
Amber,  its  various  meanings,  17,  95,  336,  511 
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Notter,  478 
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Stamp  collecting,  81,  239 
Andrews  (W. )  on  Artium  Magister,  270 

Brewer  (Dr.),  his  monument,  285 

Bugle  as  a  signal  instrument,  128 

Miller  (Thomas),  508 

Angler  (The  Amateur)  on  Izaak  Walton,  477 
Anglo-Saxon  words  for  birds,  348,  451 
Angus  (G.)  on  author  of  book,  472 

Bar  sinister,  14 

"  Beatific  Vision,"  436 

Bruce  (Michael)  and  Robert  Burns,  71 

Cope,  374 

Coronation  dress  of  the  bishops,  34 

Epitaph,  quaint,  246 

Greek  and  Russian  ecclesiastical  vestments,  392 

'  Tower  of  London,'  305 
Animals,  cries  of,  in  Latin  lines,  86,  176 
Animals,  albino,  as  sacrifices,  91 
Anne  (Queen),  lines  on,  325,  431 

Anonymous  Works :  — 

An  Old  Woman  of  the  Sea,  published  in  '  Corn- 
hill  Magazine,'  167,  231,  834 

Friendly  Cautions  and  Advices,  508 

Memoirs  of  the  Chevalier  Pierpoint,  209 

The  Ghost  at  the  Funeral,  48 
Anselin,  Abbot  of  St.  Edmund's,  1121,  328,  414 
Anstey,  Herts,  reliquary  found  at,  227,  397 
Apperson  (G.  L. )  on  brainy,  486 
Archer  (T.),  architect,  d.  1743,  his  burial,  468 
Architectural  Follies,  489 

Argyll  (Marquess  of),  called  Gillespie  Grumach,  37 
Armada  chests,  48 
Armigerous  families,  509 
Armour  in  Germany,  328,  433 
Armstrong  (T.  P.)  on  "  Babies  in  the  eyes,"  299 

Catacombs  of  Lavra  of  Petchersk,  484 

'  Golden  Stairs,'  491 

Greek  and  Russian  ecclesiastical  vestments,  318 

Humorous  French  poetry,  390 

Parallel  passages,  285 

Salisbury  (Lord)  on  decaying  nations,  515 
Arnold  (Capt.),  killed  before  Lucknow,  118 
Arthur  (King),  his  crown,  55 

Artium  Magister,  his  '  Apology  for  the  Beard/  270 
Ashby  Folville,  bell  inscriptions  at,  303 
Ashton  (A.)  on  burials  in  Westminster  Abbey,  206 

Music  in  Westminster  Cathedral,  208 

Page  (Dame  Mary),  466 

Asphyxia  :  asphyxiate,  meaning  of  the  word,  283 
Astarte  on  black  as  a  badge  of  mourning,  212 

"  Care,  vale,"  48 

How  not  to  make  an  index,  425 


Astarte  on  pricket  candlesticks,  377 

Retarded  germination  of  seeds,  287 

Rockall,  69 

Vanity  Fair,  488 
Astley  (H.  J.  D.)  on  poets  on  adversity,  374 

Robsart  (Amy),  507 
Attorney,  epitaph  on  an,  37,  197 
Auld  (T.)  on  Fabulse  in  Fabulis,  85 

Keats's  '  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci,'  507 

Novels,  pseudo-scientific,  25 

Austria  and  the  Isle  of  Man  :  history  of  Berwick,  69 
Authors'  mistakes,  226 
Autocrat,   Russian   equivalent  for  the  word,    6,   55, 

153 

Autograph  Cottage,  Islington,  and  W.  Upcott,  75 
Axon  (W.  E.  A.)  on  Harrison  Ainsworth,  97 

Eber  (Jacobus),  of  Strassburg,  364 

Goat,  a  travelled,  25 

Hawtrey  (Dr.),  his  '  Nugse,'  261,  498 

Legend  of  the  serpent's  feet,  481 

Phillips  (Sir  Richard),  407 

Sortes  Evangeliese  :  St.  Eugenia,  183 

B 

B.  on  Cabinet  ministers  and  university  honours,  427 

Epigram  by  Beaconsfield,  487 

"  Pec  saetna  "  of  Derbyshire,  8 
B.  (A.  H.)  on  "Ploughing  his  lonely  furrow,"  11 
B.  (A.  K.)  on  American  knee-breeches,  169,  331 
B.  (C.  C.)  on  Arthur's  crown,  55 

Bailey  (Philip  James),  291 

Billy  =  tin  can.  109 

Charley  in  popular  rimes,  68 

"  Different  than,"  275 

Elliott  ( Ebenezer),  445 

Fetlocked,  29 

Hebrew  incantations,  78 

Hopeful:  sanguine,  10 

Irish  saying  on  Michaelmas  Day,  434 

"  Keep  your  hair  on,"  279 

Mallet  or  mullet,  93 

'  Merchant  of  Venice,'  V.  i.,  224,  283 

Meresteads  or  mesesteads,  53 

Misquotations,  428 

Mitre,  the,  370 

Napoleon's  last  years,  15 

O  and  its  pronunciation,  134 

Orange  blossom?,  94 

Oxford  Street,  436 

Periwinkle,  236 

Petar  or  petard,  312 

Popple,  495 

Pronunciation  of  ng,  494 

"  Quite  a  few,"  318 

Reapered,  use  of  the  word,  105 

Reliable,  use  of  the  word,  25 

Retarded  germination  of  seeds,  358 

"  Returning  thanks,"  79 

Sence  or  sense,  293 

Shakespeare's  Seventy-sixth  Sonnet,  413 

'  Soul's  Errand,'  191 

Spice,  512 

Tarriers,  493 

"  Whipping  the  cat,"  298 

Willughby's  'Ornithology,'  16 
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B.  (E.)  on  "  Were  Nature  just  to  man,"  428 
B.  (E.  F.)  on  Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  367 
B.  (G.  D.)  on  Lally  Tollendal,  453 
B.  (G.  F.  R.)  on  author  of  book,  472 

Burials  in  Westminster  Abbey,  451 

Chairmanship  of  governing    bodies    of   English 
public  schools,  197 

Cipher-story  bibliography,  72 

Dalton  (John),  467 

Dandridge  (John),  44:8 

Dive  (Hugh),  427 

Douglas  (James  and  John),  48 

Doyle  (Charles),  148 

Edwards  (Admiral),  518 

Follett  (Samuel),  7 

Forster  (Thomas  and  Christopher),  89 

Fox  (Charles),  197 

Killick  (William),  208 

Kirke  (George),  188 

Thrale  (Mrs.),  her  house  at  Streatham  Park,  57 

Walton  (Izaak),  409 
B.  (H.  J.)  on  premierships  of  the  Victorian  era,  105 

"  Put  his  clog  on  his  dial,"  303 
B.  (J.)  on  Beasley,  Beesley,  Besley,  Besleigh,  195 
B.  (M.)  on  Elizabethan  poem  :  author  wanted,  489 
B.  (R.  B.)  on  groat:  bits,  491 

Hebrew  incantation,  158 

St.  Ernulphus,  88 

B.  (R.  W.)  on  Fleetwood  pedigree,  96 
B.  (T.  8.)  on  title  of  book  wanted,  167 
B.  (W.)  on  B.  R.  Haydon's  paintings,  207 

Paintings  at  Bethlehem,  188  • 

Scott  (Sir  W.)  and  Sir  D.  Wilkie,  129 

Simile  by  Coleridge,  488 

Superstition  about  portraits,  147 

Wordsworth  and  Keats,  284 
B.  (W.  C.)  on  Bream's  Buildings,  407 

Cope,  the,  495 

"  Corn-bote"  in  Barbour's  '  Bruce,'  115 

Gordon,  admiral  in  the  Russian  navy,  112 

Green  an  unlucky  colour,  32 

Hobbins  family,  98 

Kennett  (Brehop  White),  his  father,  13 

"  Lee  oers  for   meddlers,  and  crutches  for  wild 
ducks,"  476 

Lightowler  surname,  414 

Linney,  393 

Met :  points  of  the  compass,  94 

Mitre,  the,  435 

Oxford  Street,  435 

"  Policy  of  pin-pricks,"  412 

Popple,  its  meaning,  294 

Scott  (Sir  Walter)  and  Sir  David  Wilkie,  378 

Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  456 

Took's  Court,  its  history,  6 
B.  (W.  E. )  on  Coronation  postponement,  85 
Babies,  dreams  of,  269 

Babington  (Catherine)  =  Col.  John  Pigott,  31 
Backgammon,  Russian,  80 
Bacon  v.  Shakespeare,  11,  137,  214,  375,  497 
Bacon-Shakespeare  question,  43,  124,  201,  264,  362, 

463 

Baconian  cipher,  304 

Baddeley   (St.   C.)   on   the  De  Laci  family,    temp. 
Henry  I.  and  Stephen,  21,  332 


Baffweek,  17 

Bailey  (Philip  James),  his  death,  242,  291,  349,  456 

Baker  (C. )  on  Baker  family,  88 

Baker  (C.  T.)  on  gold  chain  of  Charles  IT.'s  time,  327 

"  Kit-Cat  "  portraits,  471 
Baker  family,  88,  232,  413 

Baldock  (G.  Y.)  on  cond,  explanation  of  the  word,  295 
Ball  ( W.  W.  R.)  on  portrait  of  R.  Wood  house,  7 
Ball  (William),  his  poems,  229 
Ballads  on  the  coronation  of  George  II.,  121 
Bankers,  Italian,  and  the  Holy  See,  128 
Banking  firm,  disappearance  of  a  celebrated,  27,  1 14. 

177 

Bap  =  breakfast-roll,  its  etymology,  228 
Baptismal  fonts,  list  of,  35 
Bar  sinister,  misuse  of  the  term,  14 
Barbadian  registers,  their  dilapidated  condition,    28, 

153 

Barbitonsor,  use  of  the  word  in  1719,  169,  211 
Barbour's  '  Bruce,'  "corn-bote"  in,  61,  115,  253 
Bard   (Dudley),   natural   son   of  Prince    Rupert,  his 

death,  385 
Barker  (Mrs.  Jane),  novelist,  her  biography,  87,  171, 

272 

Barker  (W.  R.)  on  autocrat  in  Russian,  55 
Dead  Sea  level,  £l 
Griffin  (Gerald),  36 
Barmouth,  its  botany,  49 
Barnard  (G.  W.  G,)  on  William  Hewitt,  surgeon  and 

author,  473 

Barnes  (William),  his  tetraglot  epigram,  486 
Barn  well  Priory,  Cambridge,  excavations  on  its  site, 

488 

Barometer,  water,  at  Cambridge,  366 
Barracked  =  hooted,  colonial    slang  term,   its   origin, 

76,  135 

Barras,  meaning  of  the  word,  10 
Barrator,  various  forms  of  the  word,  166 
Barrett  (J.  J.)  on  title  of  book  wanted,  231 

Weight  or  token,  252 
Barrow  (A.  R.)  on  projection  on  a  saw,  49 
Bartholomew  (M.   H.)  on  Prince   Rupert   after  the 

Restoration-,  186 
Bartolini,  his  bust  of  Lord  Byron,  47,  135 
Bask  books  before  1565,  307 
Bask  schoolgirl,  letters  of  a,  462 
Baskerville  (H.)  on  Sir  Geoffrey  Pole,  d.  1558,  18 
Bass  Clef  on  lyrical  poetry,  227 
'  Bataille  Loquifer,'  chanson  de  geste,  7 
Bate  (William),  miniaturist,  1799-1827,  270 
Batson  (H.  M.)  on  Hangman  Stones,  467 

Vis-de-Lew  family,  466 

Batten  (T.  H.)  on  monarch  in  a  wheelbarrow,  467 
Baverstock  (A.  H.)  on  Merry  England  and  the  Mass, 

55 

Baxter  and  Cummings  of  Perth  and  Glasgow,  28 
Baxter  (William),  of  Australia,  his  descendants,  38, 116 
Bay  ley   (A.    R.)   on   arms  of  Eton  and  Winchester 

Colleges,  233 

Byron  (Lord),  his  grandfather,  52 
Cromwell  (Oliver),  his  daughters,  392 
Descendants  of  Elizabethan  worthies,  433 
Duke  of  Brabant,  133 
Etchings  and  engravings,  369 
Pre-Celtic  Britain,  298 
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Bayley  (A.  R.)  on  Dorothea  Rutter,  109 

Shelley  (P.  B.),  bin  ancestry,  50 

"  The   lion    and   the   unicorn,   fighting   for  the 

crown,"  168 
Bayne  (T.)  on  author  of  '  Mystifications,'  485 

Bruce  (Michael)  and  Robert  Burns,  69 

Carlyle,  Coleridge,  and  Swinburne,  296 

Comic  Scotch,  46 

Concert :  dance,  166 

Cradle  chimney,  296 

Divet,  395 

Downie's  slaughter,  115 

Elucubration,  25 

Glasgow  house,  old,  105 

Hopeful  :  sanguine,  292 

Landor  on  singing  birds,  62 

Macaulay's  flashes  of  silence,  465 

Mallet  or  mullet,  374 

Oraculous,  304 

Popple,  its  meaning,  294 

Ramsay  (Allan)  and  Thomson,  245 

Scott  (Sir  Walter)  and  Sir  David  Wilkie,  315 

Scottish  literary  Churchmen,  6 

Hence:  sense,  184 

Tarriers,  406 

"Thirty  days  bath  September,"  279 

Transcendant,  428 

Utilitarian,  152 

Yarrow  uuvisited,  18 
Beaconsfield  (Lord),  his  birthplace,  482 ;  epigram  by, 

Beads  in  the  East  connected  with  prayer,  190,  277 
Beasley  (T.  E.)  on  Beasley,  Beesley,  Besley,  Besleigh, 

67 

Beasley,  Beesley,  Besley,  Besleigh  surname,  67,  195 
Beauchief  on  Pegge  family,  509 
Bee  or  wasp  as  artist's  device,  468 
Beer  and  bUr  in  Devonshire  place-names,  derivation 

of,  328,  416,  457 

Fell,  Italian,  in  church  at  Hendon,  254 
Bell  inscriptions  :  at  Bitterley,  Salop,  168,  236  ;  at 

Ashby  Folville,  303 

Bell  (J.  J.)  on  James  Anderson,  1662-1728,  216 
"  Belle  Alliance  "  as  a  Christian  name,  325 
Bengal,  English  residents  in,  list  of,  426 
Benham  (W.)  on  'The  Pageant,'  355 
Bensly  (E.)  on  albino  animals,  91 

Cigar  in  modern  Latin,  465 

Dickens,  and  Tibullus,  86  ;  and  Sweeny  Todd,  303 

"England's  Darling,"  258 

English  gladiators,  157 

Flowering  Sunday,  374 

Greek  epigram,  213 

Initial  for  forename  in  serious  verse,  238 

Latin  verses,  218 

Medallion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  236 

Misplacing  of  a  comma,  1 8 

Optic  or  optical  glasses,  234 

Proverbs  in  Herbert's  '  Jacula  Prudentum,'  113 

Quotations,  36 

St.  Paul  and  Seneca,  37 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  his  'Woodstock,'  515 

Spiera  (Francis),  his  despair,  178 

Sterne,    Thackeray,    and    Dickens,    inaccurate 
allusions  to,  5 


Bensly  (E. )  on  travelled  goat,  317 

Berry  :  "Muskeg  berry,"  its  meaning,  509 

Berwick,  the  duchy  of,  153,  250,  353 

Berwick-on-Tweed,  it  history,  69 

Bethlehem,  paintings  at,  188 

Beverley  Minster,  monument  in,  507 

Bewley  (Sir  E.  T.)  on  Sir  Anthony  Jackson,  247 

Bible  for  a  prisoner,  observance  of  old  custom,  285 

Bibliography:— 

Bicycle,  156 

Cipher-story,  72 

Coleridge,  167,  231,  310 

Dibdin  (Charles),  122 

Dickens.  American  edition  of,  96 

Halley  (Dr.  Edmond),  361 

Philately,  81,  239,  333,  432,  470 
Bicycle  bibliography,  156 
Biddell  (A.)  on  green  an  unlucky  colour,  353 
Billy = tin  can,  109 

Bingham  (Rev.  Joseph),  his  portrait,  468 
Birch  (J.  B.)  on  Hiddenite,  gem-stone,  45 
Birds,  Anglo-Saxon  words  for,  348,  451 
Birmingham  .-  Brumagem,  22,  112,  196 
"  Birmingham's  dress,"  meaning  of  the  term,  409,  471 
Bishop's  Stortford,  borough  of,  89 
Bishops,  Coronation  dress  of  the,  34,  112;  three  in 

one  tomb  and  of  one  family,  476 
Bishop- Wearmouth,  co.  Durham,  rectors  of,  409 
Black  as  a  badge  of  mourning,  87,  212 
Blackstone  Edge,  Roman  road  over,  302 
Blake  (W.)  on  fireflies  and  glowworms,  365 
Blease  (W.  T.)  on  chess  playing,  a  legend,  239 
Bletheramskite,  use  of  the  word,  507 
Blithe  (Capt.  Richard),  his  biography,  281 
Boadicea,  its  pronunciation,  64,  117,  253 
Boast,  its  etymology,  444 
Bodleian  Library,    Heuskarian  rarity  in  the,  14,  97, 

191,  496  ;  rejection  of  books  for  the,  384 
Bodley  (J.  E.  C.)  on  "The  policy  of  pin-pricks,"  412 
Bodley   (Sir    Thomas),    his   descendants,    207,   277; 

his  pedigree,  410,  497 

Bodysnatching,  watchhouses  for  the  prevention  of,  448 
Bolland  (W.  C.)  on  "Babies  in  the  eyes,"  56 
Bolton  Abbey  Compotus,  1290-1325,  86 
Bolton  (J.  L.)  on  Capt.  Morris's  wife,  67 
Bonaparte    (Napoleon),    and    Wellington,    15,    255, 
433  ;  his  first  marriage,  72,  156  ;  his  coronation,  153 
Bond  (John),  LL.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, 165,  274 
Bond  (John),  Puritan  divine,  Master  of  the  Savoy 

Hospital,  165,  274 

Bonqet-laird  and  cock-laird,  explanation  of  the  terms, 
328 

Books  recently  published  : — 

Alger's  (J.  G.)  Paris  in  1789-94,  458 
Bennett's  (H.  L.)  Archbishop  Rotherham,  39 
Besant  and  Mitton's  Fascination  of  London,  280, 

359 
Bewley's  (Sir  E.  T.)  Bewleys  of  Cumberland  and 

their  Irish  and  other  Descendants,  219 
Book-Prices  Current,  399 
Boston,  Handbook  of,  by  R.  N.,  419 
Brewer's  (E.  C.)  Reader's  Handbook,  220 
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Books  recently  published : — 

Burnet's  History  of  My  Own  Time,  Supplement 

to,  ed.  by  H.  C.  Foxcroft,  499 
Calendar  of  Letter-Books  of  the  City  of  London, 

edited  by  R.  R.  Sharpe,  279 
Cambridge  Modern  History,  Vol.  I.,  438 
Cardiff  Records,  ed.  by  J.  H.  Matthews,  179 
Carlyle's  French  Revolution,  India-paper  ed.,  280 
Cesaresco's  (E.  M.)  Lombard  Studies,  478 
Clarke's    (E.     T.)    Bermondsey:     its    Historic 

Memories  and  Associatior-s,  179 
Congregational  Historical    Society  Transactions, 

159 
Copinger's   (W.   A.)   History   of  the   Parish   of 

Buxhall,  138 
Creighton's  (M.)  Historical  Essays  and  Reviews, 

518 
Dawson's   (W.    F.j   Christmas:   its   Origin  and 

Associations,  500 

De  Necessariis  Observantiis  Scaccarii  Dialogus, 
edited   by   A.    Hughes,    C.  G.    Crump,    and 
C.  Johnson,  519 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Deeds  in  the 

Public  Record  Office,  60 

Duff's  ( A.)  Theology  and  Ethics  of  the  Hebrews,  18 
Dyce's  (A.)  Glossary  of  the  Works  of  William 

Shakespeare,  revised  by  H.  Littledale,  139 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  New  Volumes,  79,  178, 

398 
Evans's    (J.)   Popular   History  of  the   Ancient 

Britons,  280 

Filon's  (A.)  La  Caricature  «n  Angleterre,  219 
Forster's  Life  of  Dickens,  abridged  and  revised 

by  G.  Gissing,  439 
Gentleman's  Magazine  Library  :  English  Topo- 
graphy, 259 

Gordon's  (C.)  Old  Bailey  and  Newgate,  440 
Gower  (John),  Complete  Works,  edited  by  G.  C. 

Macaulay,  418 

Graham's  (A.)  Roman  Africa,  259 
Grieb's  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  German 

Languages,  edited  by  A.  Schroer,  239 
HackwoodV  (F.  W.)  Christ  Lore,  478 
Hill's  (W.  H.,  A.  F.,  and  A.  E.)  Antonio  Stradi 

vari :  his  Life  and  Work,  1644-1787,  99 
Historical  English   Dictionary,  ed.  by  J.  A.  H 

Murray,  79,  338 
Hitchin-Kemp's    (F.)    General    History  of  th 

Kemp  and  Kempe  families,  378 
Hodgkin's  (J.  E.)  Rariora,  319 
Hogarth's  (D.  G.)  The  Nearer  East,  239 
Bore's  (A.   H.)  Student's  History  of  the  Greek 

Church,  299 
Hutchinson's  (J.)  Catalogue  of  Notable  Middle 

Templars,  519 

Button's  (F.  W.)  The  Lesson  of  Evolution,  180 
Kitten's    (F.    G.)    Charles  Dickens:    his  Life 

Writings,  and  Personality,  159 
Lang's  (A.)  James  VI.  and  the  Gowrie  Mystery 

339 
Loftie's  (W.  J.)  Coronation  Book  of  Edward  VII 

340 
Lyly  (John),  Complete  Works,  edited  by  R.  W 

Bond,  498 
Lynn's  (W.  T.)  Penny  Chronology,  379 


Books  recently  published : — 

Mallet's  (B.)  Mallet  du  Pan  and   the    French 

Revolution,  439 
Merriman's  (R.  B.;  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas 

Cromwell,  158 
Minute  Books  of  the  Dorset  Standing  Committee, 

1646-1650,  ed.  by  H.  Mayo,  358 
Mitton  and  Besant's  Fascination  of  London,  280, 

359 
New  English  Dictionary.    See  Historical  English 

Dictionary. 
Nottingham  Parish  Registers,  edited  by  W.  P.  W. 

Phillimore  and  James  Ward,  39 
Old   English    Songs  and  Dances,   decorated   by 

W.  G.  Robertson,  378 
Paton's   (L.   B.J  Early   History  of   Syria    and 

Palestine,  18 

Popular  Studies  in   Mythology,  Romance,  and 
Folk-lore,  by  I.  B.  John  and  W.  Faraday,  420 
Potter's  (M.  A.)  Sohrab  and  Rustem,  138 
Records  of  the  Borough  of  Leicester,  edited  by 

Mary  Bateson,  258 
Red-Paper  Book  of  Colchester,  transcribed  and 

translated  by  W.  G.  Benham,  418 
Registers  of  Ryton,  in  the   County  of  Durham, 

edited  by  Rev.T.  Baily,  299 
Registers  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Wigan,  in  the 
County   of  Lancaster,   1580-1625,   ed.   by  J. 
Arrowsmith ;  Index  by  F.  Wrigley,  59 
Rochester  and  other  Literary  Rakes  of  the  Court 

of  Charles  II.,  459 

Rouse's  (W.  H.  D.)  Greek  Votive  Offerings,  118 
Saga  Book  of  the  Viking  Club,  139 
Shakespeare,  Chiswick  edition :  All 's  Well  that 
Ends  Well— Henry   VIIL,  119  ;  Troilus  and 
Cressida — Pericles — Taming  of  the  Shrew,  419  ; 
Timon  of  Athens — Titus  Andronicus,  47? 
Singer's  (I.)  Jewish  Encyclopaedia,  198 
Transactions    of    the     Glasgow    Archaeological 

Society,  19 

Upper  Norwood  Athenaeum  :  Record  of  Whiter 
Meetings  and  Summer  Excursions,  1901-2,  520 
Whitaker's  Almanack  for  1903,  500 
Whitaker's  Peerage  for  1903,  500 
Who 's  Who,  1903,  519 
Wiedemann's  (A.)  Popular  Literature  in  Ancient 

Egypt,  400 

Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal,  100,  360 
Book  title  wanted,  127 
Book  titles,  analogous,  350 
Bookworms,  boon  for,  17,  98 
Booth  (Rev.  Abraham),   1734-1806,  his  descendants, 

467 

Bossom  (James),  his  epitaph,  486 
Boswell-Stone  (W.  G.)  on  Coleridge  bibliography,  231 

Lord  Chesterfield  on  laughter,  185 
Botany  of  Barmouth,  49 
Boudicca,  its  pronunciation,  64,  117,  253 
Bouguereau  (William  Adolphe),  his  paintings,  309 
Boulter  (W.  C.)  on  bell  inscription,  236 
Boundary  stones  in  open  fields,  1 95 
B — r  (R.)  on  epitaph  on  an  attorney,  197 

Heuskarian  rarity  in  the  Bodleian  Library,   14, 

191 
Knurr  and  spell,  196 
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B — r  (R.)  on  O  and  its  pronunciation,  135 

Brabant  (Duke  of),  father-in-law  of  Henry  I.,  68,  132 

Bracknell,  Shelley's  house  at,  229 

Bradley  (H.)  on  livings  in  the  game  of  maw,  127 

Brainy,  earliest  quotation  for  the  word,  486 

Bramble  (J.  K.)  on  "  Upwards  of,"  138 

Branstill  or  Bransil  Castle,  Herefordshire,  149,  191, 

231 

Brasses  in  Kirkleatham  Church,  305 
Bream's  Buildings,  lawyers  in,  in  1782-90,  407 
Breslar  (M.  L.  R. )  on  author  and  avenger  of  evil,   35 

Byron  translations,  370 

English  literature  in  French  homes,  425 

Esquires,  148 

Hebrew  incantations,  29 

Humorous  French  poetry,  512 

Jews,  and  the  'Encyclopaedia  Britannica, '  146; 
and  eternal  punishment,  335 

"To  the  nines,"  387 

Brewer  (Dr.  Cobham),  his  monument,  285,  475,  516 
Brierley  (H.)  on  Lightowler  surname,  494 
Briscoe  (J.  P.)  on  Philip  James  Bailey,  349 
Bristow  family,  229 

Bristow  (Nicholas  and  John),  ancestry  of,  288 
British  Academy,  charter  granted  by  the  King,  161 
Brittany,  the  war  of,  and  '  Morte  Arthure,'  161 
Bronte  =  Bran  well,  365 
Brooch  of  Lorn,  history  of  the,  268,  857 
Brown  family,  217 

Brown  (J.)  on  Lord's  Prayer  in  verse,  190 
Brown  (W.)  on  "  Kit-Cat "  portraits,  316 
Browne  (Sir  Thomas),  quotation  in  his  works,  8  ;  his 

marriage  with  Dorothy  Mileham,  427 
Browning  and  Ruskin,  328 
Bruce  (Michael),  Robert  Burns,  and  John  Logan,  69, 

130,  449 

Brushfield   (T.   N.)   on  descendants    of   Elizabethan 
worthies,  310 

'  The  Soul's  Errand,'  191 
Brutus  on  metrical  psalter,  54 
Bubovac,  its  locality,  489 
Hucks  and  Good  Fellows  in  1778,  322 
Buff  week.     See  Baff  week. 
Bugle  as  a  signal  instrument,  128 
Bulloch  (J.  M.)  on  Crolly  family,  209,  296 

Duchess  of  Gordon  in  breeches,  290 

Gordon t  admiral  in  the  Russian  navy,  27 

Gordon   (Charles)  of  the  Chesapeake,  127 

Gordons  of  Rochester,  148 

Bungay,  place-name,  its  derivation,  185,  273,  350 
Burials  in  Westminster  Abbey,  206,  257,  451 
Burnaby  (R.  B  )  on  Rockall,  157 
Burne- Jones  (Sir  E.),  meaning  of  '  The  Golden  Stairs,' 

427,  491 
Burns  (Robert),  Michael  Bruce,  and  John  Logan,  69, 

130,  449 

Burphain,  earthworks  at,  129,  214,  493 
Burr  (E.  T.)  on  'Life of  a  Lawyer,'  448 
Burton-on-Trent,  arms  of  the  abbey,  468 
Bury  ( J.  B.),  curious  slip  in  his  '  History  of  Greece,' 

126 

Busillis,  meaning  and  origin  of  the  word,  384,  490 
Buss  (0.)  on  Buss  queries,  386 
Buss  (R.  W.),  d.  1875,  his  engravings,  386,  493 
Butler  (J.  D.)  on  early  English  quotations  for  cigar,  4 


Butler  (J.  D.)  on  Frankliniana,  329 

Shakespeare's  vocabulary,  385 
Butler  (S.),  his  '  Erewhon,'  68 
"  ^7  gar,"  derivation  of  the  term,  348 
Byron  (Admiral),  his  entry  into  the  navy,  229 
Byron  (Lord),  his  bust  by   Bartolini,    47,    135  ;  his 

ancestry,  52,   97  ;  translations  of  his  poems,  268, 

370  ;  ode  on  his  death,  305 

C 

C.  on  Spanish  badge,  367 

W  ilcocks  of  Knossington,  56 
C.  (A.  R.)  onl.O.U.,  228 

Jews'  Way  :  Jews'  Gate  :  Jews'  Lane,  137 

Old  songs,  111 

Tallant  (Miss  Annie),  508 
C.  (C.)  on  humorous  French  poetry,  288 
C.  (E.  F.  D.)  on  Lady  Nottingham,  11 
C.  (E.  S.)  on  Barnwell  Priory,  Cambridge,  488 
C.  (G.)  on  baronets  of  Nova  Scotia,  28 
C.  (G.  E.)  on  Samuel  Clarke,  D.D.,  491 

Eighteenth-century  indexes,  178 

Whitmore  (Lady),  318 

C.  (H.)  on  arms  of  Eton  and  Winchester  Colleges,  29, 
113,  437 

Bond  (Dr.  John),  165 

"  Keep  your  hair  on,"  33 

Morris  (Capt.  Thomas),  149 

Willock  (John),  d.  1585,  267 
C.  (L.)  on  Lord  Byron,  305 

C.  (T.  W. )  on  Lovel  and  De  Hautville  families,  9 
C.  (W.  F.)  on  joke  in  '  Punch,'  386 
C.-F.  (T.)  on  Byron's  grandfather,  97 
C.I.V.  nicknames,  502 

Cabinet  ministers  and  university  honours,  427,  511 
Calcutta,  Black  Hole  of,  the  last  survivor,  69 
Campbell  (G.  W.)  on  Gilnew,  Christian  name,  289 
Candace  (Queen),  origin  and  meaning  of  her  name,  93 
Candlesticks,  pricket,  228,  376 
Canterbury,  freedom  of  the  city,  188 
Canterbury  cross,  487 

Cantership,  obsolete  variation  of  cantorship,  8 
Capes  (Rev.  John  Moore),  his  '  Reasons  for  returning 

to  the  Church  of  England,'  1871,  347,  472 
Carant  or  corant=a  tumult  or  occasion  of  excitement, 

328,  415 

Cards,  Christmas,  their  originator,  237 
Cards,  visiting,  in  Italy,  168 
Carewe  family  and  Castle  Carewe,  Pembroke,  92,  214, 

314,  373,  453 

Carey  (T.  W.)  on  Channel  Island  names,  185 
Carlyle  (T.),  and  Coleridge  and   Swinburne,  189,  296  ; 

.allusions  in  '  Sartor  Resartus,'  507 
Carlyng,  bird- name,  427 
Carmarthen,  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  families,   168, 

211 
Carpenter  (John),  Town  Clerk  of  London,  1417-38, 

455 

Carrodus  family,  408 

Carruthers  (Robert),  LL.D.,  his  biography,  442 
Carter  (F.  L.)  on  C.I.V.  nicknames,  502 
Carter  (M.)  on  Le  Brun,  347 

Poyer  family,  428 

Carteret  Street,  Westminster,  origin  of  the  name,  346 
Casanova,  his  memoirs,  247 
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'  Caste,'  prototypes  of  the  characters  in,  108,  216 

Castle  Carewe,  Pembroke,  its  original  name,  92,  214, 
314,  373,  453 

Catacombs  of  the  Lavra  of  Petchersk,  484 

Cats  born  in  May,  superstition  concerning,  9,  77 

Cavalier  and  Koundhead  families  of  Carmarthen  and 
Glamorgan,  168,  211 

Ceiling  inscription  at  Kushbury  in  Shropshire,  135 

Celer  on  affection  and  connexion,  203 
"  Buff  week,"  17 
Meresteads  or  mesesteads,  5o 

Celt  on  Danes  in  Pembrokeshire,  373 

"Centrifugal  railway,"  early  example,  366 

Cervitri,  its  locality,  489 

Chadwick  (A.)  on  Barbadian  registers,  28 

Chain,  gold,  temp.  Charles  II.,  327 

Chair,  use  of  the  word  in  the  flint-glass  trade,  116 

Chalmers  (Sir  George),  d.  1791,  portrait  painter,  227 

Champneys  (B.)  on  quotation  attributed  to  Coventry 
Pat  more,  11 

Channel  Island  names  anciently  associated  with  Corn- 
wall, 185 

Chaplains,  women,  in  convents,  324 

Chapter-house,  pulpit  in,  347,  437 

Charles  I.,  his  journey  to  Scotland,  246 

Charles  II.   his  hiding-places  in  West  Dorset,   141, 
236,  293,  475 

Charles  V.,  portrait  ascribed  to  H.  S.  Beham,  348 

Charlston  (Knightley),  of  Apley  Castle,  hisfamilv,  189, 
231,  317 

Charley  in  popular  rimes,  68 

Charnock  (R.  S.)  on  Bungay,  place-name,  274 
Castle  Carewe,  314 
Chesnut,  233 
Linney,  319 
Place-names,  249 

Chartists,  disappearing,  34,  171,  211 

Chestnut  or  chesnut,  167,  233 

Chess,  L.  Rou's  pamphlet  on,  41 

Chess-playing  legend,  212,  239 

Chesterfield  (Lord)  on  laughter,  185 

Chestnut  or  chesnut,  167,  233 

Chests,  Armada,  48  ;  old  wooden,  52 

Chicago,  etymology  of  the  place-name,  346 

Chicago  fire  coincidence,  88 

Cbicot  on  French  historical  novels,  428 

Childbed  pew,  373 

Children,  silhouettes  of,  74  ;  recent  instances  of  hang- 
ing of,  354 

Chimney,  cradle,  208,  296 

Chinese  junk  in  the  Thames  described,  348,  431 

Chi-Rho  monogram,  49.  116 

Chocolate,  its  introduction  into  England,  154,  257 

Chopin  on  "  Not  they  who  doomed,"  269 

Chorley  (Henry  Fothergill),  his  hymn  on  the  birth  of 
King  Edward  VII.,  1,  30  ;  his  poems,  169 

Christ  Church  :  Holy  Trinity  :  St.    Saviour's,  inter- 
change of  dedicatory  title,  341 

Christian  (G.)  on  Latin  quotation,  488 

Christian  names  :  Gilnew,   289,  373  ;  Belle  Alliance, 

325 

Christmas,  ice  before,  old  saying,  506 
Christmas  cards,  their  originator,  237 
Church,   ycleping   or   clipping   the,  54,  136  ;    oldest 
wooden,  245,  416 


Church  of  England  in  1840,  104 

Church  plate,  legend  on,  386 

Churches,  English,  pre- Reformation  practices  in,  468 

Churchmen,  Scottish  literary,  6 

Cigar,  English  quotations  for  the  word,  4  ;  in  modern 

Latin,  465 

Cigarette  smoking,  its  introduction  into  England,  11 
Cimex  lectularius,  195 
"  Cinque  pace  and  measures,"  346 
Cinque  Ports,  Coronation  canopy  and   the  barons  of 

the,  189,  297,  392 
Cipher,  Baconian,  304 
Cipher-story  bibliography,  72 
Circumflex  accent  in  the  word  the'atre,  346,  493 
Citizen,  his  responsibility  and  duties,  487 
Clansman  on  Guest  family,  51 

Mac  Dougall  (A.),  129 

Clark  (B.)  on  Eliza  Cook,  reference  wanted,  489 
Clark  (P.  E.)  on  Major-General  Price,  209 
Clarke  (C.)  on  dream-lore,  351 

Clarke  (Samuel),  D.D.,  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  North- 
ampton, 1608-40,  408,  491 
Claw  surname,  346 
Clayton  (C.  E.  A.)  on  authors  of  books  wanted,  36 

"Compass  window,"  517 

Halley  family,  97* 

Hewitt  (William),  surgeon  and  author,  473 

Lesbian  rule,  432 

Longfellow,  211 

Oldest  wooden  church  and  university,  416 
Clayton  (H.  B.)  on  Ainsworth  the  novelist,  10 

Black  Malibran,  350 

Fashion  in  language,  251 

Lyrical  poetry,  377 

Maid  of  Orleans,  306 

"  Raising  the  wind,"  85 

Thackeray's  residences  in  London,  238 

Waterloo,  baby  born  on  the  field  of,  66 
Clements  (H.  J.   B.)  on  arms  of  James   Stanihurst, 
353 

Bodley  (Sir  T.),  277 

Descendants  of  Elizabethan  worthies,  310 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  its  history,  304,  353 
Clergy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  347,  432 
Clerks  sworn  in  Chancery  before  1765,  H*t  of,  34 
Clifford- Braose,  75 

Close,'  officer  of  the  Victory,  288,  336 
Coburg,  use  and  meaning  of  the  word,  107 
Cochrane  (B.   A.)  on  "I'll  try   and  find  a  link  to 

bind,"  327 

Cockade  of  George  I.,  52 
Cock-laird  and  bonnet-laird,  explanation  of  the  terms, 

328 

Cockledumditt,  use  and  meaning  of  the  word,  7 
Cockshott  (W.  E.)  on  "The  religion  of  all  sensible 

men,"  271 

Coffee-houses  and  taverns,  London,  322 
Cohen  (H.)  on  endorsement :  dorso-ventrality,  218 
Coincidence,  remarkable,  88 
Coins  :  groat  or  bits  in  West  Indies,  454,  491 
Coke  =  chalk,  pronunciation  of  the  word,  45 
Cole  (H.)  on  Thackeray's  residence  in  London,  1< 
Coleman  (E.)  on  Achill  Island,  356 

Allen  (Cardinal),  151 

Arnold  (Capt.),  118 
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Coleman  (E.)  on  Babington  (Catherine),  31 
Baker  family,  233 
Baptismal  fonts,  35 
Barbadian  register,  153 
Barker  (Mrs.  Jane),  novelist,  171 
Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia^  152 
Beasley,  Beesley,  Besley,  Besleigh,  195 

Bodley  (Sir  T.),  277 

"  Box  Barry,"  14 

Brewer  (Dr.),  his  monument,  516 

Brooch  of  Lorn,  357 

Buss  queries,  493 

Byron's  bust  by  Bartolini,  135 

Carant  or  corant,  415 

Chinese  junk,  431 

Close,  officer  of  the  Victory,  336 

Cockade  of  George  I.,  52 

Coleridge  (S.  T),  his  second  name,  114  ;   biblio- 
graphy, 231 

"  Compass  window,"  517 

Curfew  bell  at  Buckingham,  486 

Delaval-Carey,  338 

Descendants  of  Elizabethan  worthies,  311 

Ewina  (Sir  Patrick  Claud),  Bart.,  333 

Family  crests,  173 

German  armour,  433 

Goldwyer,  370 

Grace  before  meat,  98 

Grass  widow,  205 

Home  Alley,  London,  358 

Huguenot  settlers  in  Ireland,  478 

Leighton  (Sir  Baldwin),  of  Watlesborough,  co. 
Salop,  470 

Ludgersall,  336 

Manor  Court  Rolls,  452 

Marks  on  table  linen,  95 

May  cats,  77 

Moryson  (Fynes),  his  '  Itinerary,'  315 

Muffineer,  112 

Orange  blossoms,  94  \ 

Periwinkle,  236 

Race  of  the  Gybbins,  214 

Red  Hand  of  Ireland,  335 

St.  Botolph,  City  of  London,  508 

Schaw  family  of  Gospetry,  115 

Seventeenth-century  queries,  511 

Signs,  293 

Spice,  512 

Teens,  417 

"  Thirty  days  hath  September,"  206 

Title  of  book  wanted,  334 

Waldby  arms,  95 

White-headed  boy,  376 

Whitmore  (Lady),  319 

Coleridge  (Samuel  Taylor),  his  second  Christian  name, 
29,  114  ;    bibliography,  167,  231,  310  ;  and  Swin- 
burne and  Carlyle,  189,  296  ;   textual  changes  in 
'Christabel,'  326,  388,  429,  489;  simile  by,  488 
Collis  (C.)  on  T.  Archer,  architect,  468 
Colonel  on  arms  on  fireback,  29 
Colonies,  popular  nicknames  for,  10 
Colyer-Fergusson  (T.)  on  the  Sedley  family,  391 
Comically,  use  and  derivation  of  the  word,  213 
Comma,  misplaced  in  Act  of  Parliament,  18 
Compass,  its  points  used  in  describing  position,  5,  94 


Compass   window  :     compass    ceiling,    its   meaning, 

329,  517 

Compotus  of  Bolton  Abbey,  1290-1325,  86 
Comte  de  Paris,  use  of  the  title,  368,  390 
Concert,  etymology  of  the  word,  166 
Cond,  use  and  meaning  of  the  word,  126,  235,  295 
Conduits,  old,  of  London,  421 
Confectionery,  ancient,  called  turnures,  149 
Coniston,  Lanes,  sledges  used  for  carrying  slate  at,  1 88 
Connexion  and  affection,  false  forms  of  the  words,  203 
Convents,  women  chaplains  in,  324 
Conversation,  Latin,  407,  452,  465 
Cook  (Eliza),  reference  wanted,  489 
Cooke  (W.  C.)  on  met :  points  of  the  compass,  94 
Cope  (E.  E.)  on  Oliver  Cromwell's  daughters,  289 

Heriot,  433 

Old  pewter  marks,  416 

Parish  registers,  428 

Phipps  family,  432 

Wilkinson,  Bishop  of  Chester,  448 
Cope,  the,  its  history,  285,  374,  495 
Copinger  (W.  A.)  on  Dunwich  or  Dunmow,  210 
Corderius :      Mathurin     Cordier,     1478  - 1564,      his 

'Colloquies,'  348 

"  Corn-bote"  in  Barbour's  '  Bruce,'  61,  115,  253 
Cornish  (V.)  on  sledges,  188 
Cornish  motto  :  "One  and  all,"  168,  252,  290 
Cornwall,  Channel  Island  names  associated  with,  185 
Cornwall,  pre-Conquest  Earls  of,  410 
Cornwall  fee  or  ancient  demesne,  443 
Coronation :    of  George  IV.,  rejoicings  at  Launceston, 
3  ;  of  Edward  VII.,  85,  101 ;  of  George  II.,  ballads 
on,  121  ;   of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  153  ;    of  Queen 
Victoria,  208  ;  of  Arthur  in  '  Morte  Arthure,'  381, 
402  ;  of  George  I.,  celebration  at  Leghorn,  404  ; 
of  Henry  VII.,  485 
Coronation  advertisement  of  1685,  166 
Coronation  canopy  and   the   Barons  of  the   Cinque 

Ports,  189,  297,  392 
Coronation  dress  of  the  bishops,  34, 112 
Coronation  sermons,  198,  276,  330 
Coronets,  ducal,  strawberry  leaves  in,  51 
Corycian,  use  and  meaning  of  the  word,  329 
Cottle  (Joseph  and  Amos),  references  to,  208 
Court  dress  or  semi-Court  dress,  148 
Court  Roll?,  Manor,  list  of,  409,  452 
Cousens  (E.  C.)  on  Branstill  Castle,  191 
Cowan  (S.  V.)  on  typulatpr,  428 
Cowley     (Abraham),     annotations    in    copy    of    hie 

works,  1 

Cradle  chimney,  208,  296 
'  Craftsman,'  the,  on  chess,  41 

Crawford  (C.)   on    Bacon-Shakespeare   question,   43, 
124,  201,  264,  362,  463 

Jonson  (Ben),  his  method  of  composing  verse,  301 
Crawford  (W.)  on  Schaw  family  of  Gospetry,  8,  353 
Creed  (J.  W.)  on  etchings  and  engravings,  288 
Crewe  on  playing  cards,  467 
Crolly  family,  296 

Crolly  (Sir  Miles),  his  biography,  209 
Cromwell    (Oliver),    portraits   of  his  daughters,  289, 

392  474 
Crooke  (W.)  on  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  69 

Cond,  its  use  and  meaning,  126 

Ganges,  152 
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Crooked  Usage,  Chelsea  place-name,  its  origin.  147, 

253,  417,  474 

Cross,  use  of  the  Canterbury,  487 
Cross- Crosslet  on  family  crests,  109,  455 
Crouch  (C.  H.)   on  General   Desborough's  house  at 
Hackney,  227 

Fryer  (Dr.  John),  327 

Pepys  and  Sanderson  families,  108 

Sanderson  (Bishop),  his  descendants,  152 

Sanderson  family  of  Cottenham,  Cambs,  28 
Crusade,  English  contingent  in  the  last,  432 
Cucking  stool  or  ducking  stool,  48,  157 
Cull  (J.)  on  Lettres  de  Cachet,  188 
Cummings  and  Baxter  of  Perth  and  Glasgow,  28 
Cureton  (General),  his  monument,  227,  291, 398,  492 
Curfew  bell  at  Buckingham,  486 
Curmudgeon,  spelling  of  the  word  in  1641,  45 
Curry  (J.  T.)  on  Abraham  Cowley,  1 

Linguistic  curiosities,  397 

Malt  and  hop  substitutes,  174 

Oxford  at  accession  of  George  I.,  471 

Petar  or  petard,  241 

"  Thirty  days  hath  September,"  377 
Curtin  (J.)  on  "  Behind  each  cloud 'the  sun  is  always 

shining,"  455 

Curwen  (A.  F.)  on  crossing  knives  and  forks,  74 
Curwen  (J.  S.)  on  Hallowe'en  in  Minnesota,  506 

Stamp  collecting  and  its   literature   forty  years 

ago,  432 
Curwen  (P.)  on  Holt  family,  508 

Philipson  family,  468 
Cuthman  (A.)  on  heriot,  333 
Cymro  on  Joneses  of  Beaumaris,  Anglesey,  248 

D 

D  for  th  in  Middle  English,  321 
D.  on  Casanova,  247 

Comte  de  Paris,  390 

Thorns  (Mr.),  23 
D.  (C.  E.)  on  James  Anderton,  1662-1728,  217 

Heraldry  before  the  Conquest,  110 

Lamb  and-flag,  288 

Mallet  or  mullet,  194 

Pepys  and  Sanderson  family,  196 

"Robert,  D.G.  Pristinensis  Episcopus,"  212 
D.  (G.  T.)  on  place-names,  188 
D.  (J.)  on  projection  on  a  saw,  133 
Daggering,  in  connexion  with  marine  insurance,  34 
D'Allainval   (L.    J.    C.   S.),   his    '  L'Ernbarras   des 

Richesses,'  475 

Dalton  (H.)  on  additions  to  the  '  N.E.D.,'  283 
Dalton  (John),  Westminster  scholar,  1786,  467 
Dance,  etymology  of  the  word,  166 
Dandridge  (John),  Westminster  scholar,  1779,  448 
Dandy-cart,  use  and  meaning  of  the  word,  129,  252 
Daniotto,  engraver,  floruit  1784,  his  biography,  188 
Danteiana,  101 

Darlington  (0.  H.)  on  "  wild- cat  "  company,  .93 
Darsy  (Earl),  last  bearer  of  the  title,  209,  297 
Davies  (D. )  on  Herefordshire  manor-houses,  353 

Pre-Celtic  Britain,  298 
Davies  (G.  S.)  on  German  armour,  328 
Davis  (M.  D.)  on  ancient  confectionery,  149 

"  In  fine,"  270 

Jessica,  246 


Davis  (M.  D.)  on  "Le  Furmager,"  129 

Wine  a  rare  article,  209 
Davy  (A.  J.)  on  beer :  bur,  457 

Endorsement :  dorso-ventrality,  93 
Heriot,  433 
Mallet  or  mullet,  194 
May  cats,  9 
Pound's  Day,  5 
Race  of  the  Gybbins,  213 
Dawes  (C.  R.)  on'  Cromwell's  daughters,  393 
De  Barre  family  and  Worksop  Priory,  223 
De  Hautville  and  Lovel  families,  9,  53 
De  la  Pole  or  Pole  family,  355 
De  Laci  family,  temp.  Henry  I.  and  Stephen,  21,  173, 

332 

De  St.  on  monument  to  General  Cureton,  227 
De  Trafford  estates,  408 

De  Vere  family,  485  , 

Dead  Sea  level,  calculations  of  the,  31 
Defoe  (Daniel),  his  descendants,  32,   137  ;  the  last  of 

the  Selkirk  family,  286 
Delaval  =  Carey,  228,  338 
Demesne,  ancient,  or  Cornwall  fee,  443 
Dendy   (Sergeant   Edward),    sergeant-at-arms  to  the 

Commonwealth,  1^8 

Derby  (Ferdinando,  fifth  Earl  of),  106   * 
Derbyshire,  the  "  Pec  ssetna  "of,  8 
Derret  family,  448 

Desborough  (General),  his  house  at  Hackney,  227 
Desborough  portraits  and  relics,  133 
Devon,  pre-Conquest  Earls  of,  410 
Devoniensis  on  descendants  of  Elizabethan  worthies, 

433 

Scott's  '  Woodstock,'  65 
Dey  (E.  M.)  on  '  Macbeth,'  224 
Dibdin  (Charles),  bibliography,  122,  243 
Dibdin  (E.  R.)  on  bibliography  of  Charles  Dibdin,  122, 

243 

Harry  Dick  hat :  Adelaide  waistcoat,  155 
Dickens  (Charles),    inaccurate   allusions   to,   5 ;   and 
Tibullus,     thought     coincidence,     86  ;     American 
edition  of  his  works,  96  ;  and  Sweeny  Todd,  303 ; 
'  Pickwick,'  errors  in  Biographical  Edition,    325 ; 
and  Overs  and  Dr.  Elliotson,  405 
Dictionary  of  Greek  mythology,  48,  176,  291 
'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  errors  in,  506 
Different  than,  use  of  the  words,  128,  192,  275,  391 
Dighton  family,  their  engravings,  288,  369 
'  Dirty  Old  Man,'  poem  on  the  tavern,  73 
Dive  (Hugh),  Westminster  scholar,  1785,  427 
Divet.  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  word,  327,  395 
Divorce,  Mr.  Justice  Maule  on,  365 
Dixon  (R.)  on  arms  of  continental  cities,  59 
Bar  sinister,  14 

Baxter  and  Cummings  of  Perth  and  Glasgow,  28 
Baxter  (W.),  of  Australia,  38,  116 
Blithe  (Capt.  Richard),  281 
Brown  family,  217 
Coronation  sermons,  276 
Defoe  (Daniel),  his  last  descendant,  32 
Duchy  of  Berwick,  153,  250,  353 
Lightowler  surname,  326 
Long  Gallery  at  Holyrood,  366 
Malibran  (Madame),  36 
Morley  (Elizabeth,  Lady),  75 
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Dixon  (R.)  on  '  North- West  Foxe,   or  Fox  from   the 

North- West  Passage,'  1635,  68 
Nottingham  (Lady),  97 
Oxford  at  the  accession  of  George  I.,  313 
'  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes,'  1625,  109 
Shelley  (P.  B.),  his  ancestry,  51 
Waterloo  ballroom,  176 

Dodgson  (E.  S.)  on  Bask  books  before  1565,  307 
Bask  schoolgirl's  letters,  462 
Boast,  its  etymology,  444 
Corycian,  329 
Derret  family,  448 
Divet,  327 

Heuskarian  rarity  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  496 
Italian  bell,  254 
Loophole,  its  derivation,  109 
Parsimony,  English,  and  the  cat,  174 
Popple,  208 

Salisbury  (Lord)  on  decaying  nations,  427 
Three  bishops  in  one  tomb  and  of  one  family,  476 
Dodsley  (Robert),  d.  1764,  his  biography,  272 
Dorling   (E.   E.)  on   aims   of  Eton   and  Winchester 

Colleges,  30 

Dormer  (J.)  on  "  Beatific  Vision,"  355 
"  Birmingham's  dress,"  472 
"  Corn-bote"  in  Barbour's  '  Bruce,'  115 
Herrick's  '  Hesperides ' :  "Lutes  of  amber,"  95, 

511 

'N.E.D.,'  additions  to  the,  202,  282 
Periwinkle,  235,  370 
Piddinghoe  Church,  Sussex,  477 
"  The  religion  of  all  sensible  men,"  271 
"  To  eat  cherries  with  princes,"  428 
Dorsetshire,  Charles  II. 's  hiding-places  in,  141,  236, 

293,  475 

Dorso-ventrality  :  endorsement,  93,  218 
Doset  Hall,  Surrey,  its  history,  196 
Douglas   (James   and   John),   Westminster   scholars, 

1768,  48 

Dower,  the  measurement  of,  501 
Dowling  (J.  N.)  on  "  circular  joys,"  32 
Downie,  college  servant  at  Aberdeen,  his  slaughter,  115 
Doyle  (Charles),  Westminster  scholar,  1792,  148 
Dragon  tree,  account  of  the,  192 
Dragons  in  1222,  explanation  of,  329 
Drake  (FJ.  H.)  on  Castle  Carewe,  Pembroke,  92,  314 

De  Vere,  485 
Dream-lore,  269,  351,  496 
Dress,  Court  or  semi-Court,  148 
Dress,  masculine,  228,  353,  476 
Drury  (C. )  on  "  Lee  oers  for  meddlers,  and  crutches 

for  wild  ducks,"  307 
Rats'  bones  found  in  tumuli,  322 
Drury  (G.  T.)  on  Shakespearian  allusions,  465 
Dryden  (John),  his  brothers,  149 
Dryden  (M.)  on  Norton  family,  508 
Du   Cane   (Sir  E.  F.)  on  Desborough  portraits  and 

relics,  133 

Du  Cange  on  the  cries  of  animals,  86 
Duel,  sixteenth-century,  48 
Duignan  (W.  H.)  on  Birmingham  :  Brumagem,  22 

Signs,  356 

Dunheved  on  Cornish  motto  :  "  One  and  all,"  168 
George  IV.'s  coronation  rejoicings,  3 
Smith  (Sir  Nicholas),  353 


Dunlop   (Rev.    Sam.),    settler  in   New  York    State, 

1741,  88 

Dunmow  or  Dunwich,  a  bishop's  see,  44,  210,  312 
Dunwich  or  Dunmow,  a  bishop's  see,  44,  210,  312 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  its  arms,  156 
Dutch  refugees  in  London  in  1566,  77 
Dyer  (A.  S.)  on  Pocock  of  Chieveley,  Berks,  348 
Dyer  (B.  L.)  on  Tennyson  and  Henry  James,  347 
Dyngham  and  Ockham  Priories,  309,  474 


E.  (A.  E.)  on  Sir  Patric  Claud  Ewins,  Bart.,  248 

E.  (E.  H.)  on  Place,  448 

"E.  (G.)."  portrait  painter,  1776.  386 

Earthworks  at  Burpham,  129,  214 

Eason  (M.)  on  "  But  ah  !  Maecenas,"  149 

Eccleston  (James),  B.A.,  of  Sutton  Coldfield  Grammar 

School,  14 
Edgcome    (J.  T.)  on  "  What  has  posterity  done  for 

us?  "415 
Edgcumbe   (R.)   on   Iron   Duke   and  the   Duke    of 

Wellington,  11,  172 
Shelley's  ancestry,  229 
Editor  on  Grattan's  portrait,  149 

Editorial : — 

A  headless  man  had  a  letter  to  write,  20 

Call  us  not  weeds,  360 

Et  in  Arcadia  ego,  SO 

If  there  were  no  God,  &c.,  100 

Key  and  Bible  test,  520 

Russian  backgammon,  80 

Thin  red  line,  40 

To-morrow   to  fresh  woods   and   pastures   new, 
220 

"  Tumble-down  Dick,"  60 

'White  Man's  Burden,'  500 
Edward  VII.  (King),  hymn  on  his  birth,  1,  30  ;  his 

coronation,  85,  101 

Edwards  (Admiral),  d.  1794,  his  biography,  387,  518 
Effigy  in  Tettenball  Churchyard,  24 
Eggs,  their  price,  154 
Eliot  (George)  and  Mark  Rutherford,  204 
Elizabethan  poem,  author  wanted,  489 
Elizabethan  worthies,  descendants  of,  208,  310,  433 
Ell  family,  487 
Ell  (H.  G  )  on  boundary  stones  in  open  fields,  195 

Ell  family,  190 

Elliot  (L.  M.)  on  'The  Watch,'  347 
Elliotson    (Dr.),  his  biography,   132,  197,    329  ;  and 

Dickens  and  Overs,  405 

Elliott  (Ebenezer),  the  Corn-Law  Rhymer,  445 
Ellis  (A.  S.)  on  Castle  Carewe,  453 

De  Laci  family,  temp.  Henry  I.  and  Stephen,  173 

Glisson  (Dr.  Francis),  149 
Elucubration,  use  of  the  word,  25 
Elworthy  (F.  T.)  on  Birmingham  :  Brumagem,  112 

"  Box  Harry,"  14 

Pronunciation  of  ng,  393 

"  Upwards  of,"  38 
Emeritus  on  Barrator,  166 

Eparchy,  407 

Grissard,  227 
Emeritus  on  "  Running  amuck,"  307 

Tailed  Africans,  198 
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Empecinado  and  Minas,   leaders  in  Spanish  guerilla 

war,  257,  291 
'  Encyclopaedia   Britannica,'    Jewish   writers    in   the 

Supplement,  146 

Endorsement  :  dorso-ventrality,  93,  218 
England  :  Merry  England  and  the  Mass,  55,  114  ;  a 

land  of  many  religions  and  one  sauce,  1 1 1 
England's  Darling,  use  of  the  title,  258 
English,  Middle,  the  use  of  d  for  th  in,  321 
English  literature  in  French  homes,  425 
English  parsimony  and  the  cat,  174 
Englishmen  buried  abroad,  108 
Enquirer  on  bee  or  wasp  as  artist's  device,  468 
Eparchy,  earliest  use  of  the  word,  407 
'  Epigram  on  Coleman   the  Jesuit, '  correction  of  an 

error  in,  447 

Epigrams  :— 
Greek,  213 
Our  hebdomadal  caustic,  severe  upon  quackery, 

486 

Se  1'  uom  che  deruba  un  tomo,  486 
The  royal  Anna's  statue  here  we  find,  325 
Tres  fuerant  Chaiites,  Bed,  dum  mea  Lesbia  vixit, 

213 
Episcopal  College  of  St.  Edward,  129,  213 

Epitaphs : — 

An  honest  soldier  never  is  forgot,  375 

Here  lies  a  most   dutiful  daughter,    honest  and 

just,  375 

Here  lies  an  honest  lawyer,  that  is  Strange,  375 
Here  lies  poor  Fred,  who  was  alive  and  is  dead, 

37,  197 
Here  lieth  the  bodi  of  honist,  &c.,  306,  375 

Here  lieth  ye  body  of an  honest  attorney,  197 

Here  lyes  inter'd  an  honest  man,  375 
Here,  stranger,  in  this  humble  nest,  3 

Hobson  Judkins,   Esq the  Honest  Solicitor, 

375 

O  may  I  stand  before  the  Lord,  246,  390 
Pope  boldly  says  (some  think  the  maxim  odd),  375 
Quid  eram.,nescitis,  37,  197 
This  tablet  is  here  placed,  197 
This  plain  Floor,  &c.,  375 

Errors,  pictorial,  in  periodicals,  85 

Esquire,  use  of  the  title,  148,  314 

Etchings  and  engravings  by  the  Dightons,  288,  369 

Eton  and  Winchester  Colleges,  arms  of,  29,  113,  233, 
437 

Euston  Road,  its  history,  197 

Everitt  (A.  T.)  on  Robert  Paget,  Sheriff  of  London, 
1536,  277 

Evil,  reflections  on  the  author  and  avenger  of,  35 

Ewins  (Sir  Patric  Claud),  his  biography,  248,  333 

Exeter,  history  of  weathercock  at,  26 

Ex- Librarian  on  Aldrich,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  447 
Gossolt,  387 

Experts  in  English  courts  of  law,  270,  331,  476 

F 

F.  on  Roman  road  over  Blackstone  Edge,  302 

Stamp   collecting  and  its  literature  forty   years 

ago,  470 
F.  (G.  W.)  on  muffineer,  28 


F.  (J.  J.)  on  "Gentleman  from  Ohio,"  128 
F.  (J.  T. )  on  monastic  sheep- farming,  239 

Mourning  Sunday,  72 

St.  Nicolas,  368 

Sexton's  tombstone,  517 
F.  (T.)  on  earthworks  at  Burpham,  493 
F.  (T.  N.)  on  the  national  flag,  31 
F.  (W.)  on  '  Craftsman  '  on  chess  :  L.  Rou,  41 
F.R.C.S.  on  Fitzalau  of  Arundel,  427 
Fabula  in  Fabulis,  85 

Fall  of  Man,  legend  of  the  serpent's  feet,  481 
Family  crests,  books  on,  109,  173,  374,  455 
Farmiloe,  Whicheloe,  and  Swinhoe,  place-names,  129 
Farthings,  Whitsun,  in  churchwardens'  book,  168 
Fashion  in  language,  251,  337 
Fast:  Black  Fast,  its  signification,  248,  352.  455 
Fat-halves,  meaning,  and  derivation  of  the  word,  169 
Federer  (C.  A.)  on  Dyngham  and  Ockhatn  Priories,  474 
Fees  for  searching  parish  registers,  148,  394 
Female  fighters,  portraits  of,  38 
Female  suicides,  &c.,  before  A.D.  70,  466 
Fenton  family,  427 
Ferrar  (M.)  on  Dr.  Brewer's  monument,  475 

"  Prospicunus  modo,"  12 

Ferrey  :  flint,  use  of  the  words,  87,  177,  296,  391 
"  Fert,  Fert,  Fert,"  on  Italian  coins  and  orders,  345, 

412,  453 

Festing  (G.)  on  Elizabeth  Percy,  28 
Fetlocked,  use  and  meaning  of  the  word,  29 
Fewtrell  (A.  H.)  on  Knightley  Charleton,  231,  317 

Leighton  (Sir  Baldwin),  of  Watlesborough,  469 
Fifes  of  June,  meaning  of  the  phrase,  427 
Finials  at  rick  ends,  507 
Firebacks,  arms  on,  29,  151,  207,  278,  353 
Fireflies  and  glowworms,  William  Blake  on,  365 
Fischer  (T.  A.)  on  allusions  in  '  Sartor  Resartus,'  507 
Fishwick  (H.)  on  Cardinal  Allen,  151 

Black  Fast,  248 

Hodgson  (Rev.  Thomas),  307 

Lightowler  surname,  414 
Fitzalan  family  of  Arundel,  427 
Flag,  the  national,  31,  94,  118 
Flapper,  Anglo-Indian  slang,  134 
Fleetwood  (Col.  George),  his  biography  and   family 

pedigree,  96 

Fleming  (Marjorie),  her  portrait,  128,  194,  251 
Flint :  ferrey,  use  of  the  words,  87,  177,  296,  391 
Flint-glass  trade  in  the  Midlands,  116 
Flower  (H.  H.)  on  saints  in  Lindsay's  'Monarchic,' 

371 

Flower,  lines  written  on  a  withered  wild,  109 
Flowering  Sunday,  history  and  origin  of  the  custom, 
57,  374 

Folk-lore : — 

Bible  and  key,  520 

Crossing  knives  and  forks,  74,  254 

Green  colour,  32,  133,  353 

Knife  greasing,  509 

Raising  the  wind,  85,  253 

Sieve  and  shears,  455 

Stoning  the  wren,  95 

Follett  (Samuel),  Westminster  scholar,  1771,  7,  58 
Follies,  architectural,  489 
Fonts,  curious  baptismal,  35 
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Forbes  (G.  S.)  on  Me'rime'e's  '  Inconnue,'  509 
Forbes  (Dr.  John),  of  Corse,  Scottish  theologian,  270 
Ford  (C.  L.)  on  "  Different  than,"  391 

Fashion  in  language,  337 

Glowworm  and  fireflies,  365 
kVi    Pin  pictures,  375 

'The  Soul's  Errand,' 150 

"  What  has  posterity  done  for  us  ?  "  415 

Wordsworth  and  Keats,  398 

Forshaw  (C.  F.)  on  '  Dictionary  of  Greek  Mythology,' 
176 

Forshaw  Street,  288 

Knocker  family,  278 

Knurr  and  spell,  111 

Lightowler  surname,  414 

Mallet  used  by  Christopher  Wren,  136 

National  flag,  94 

Notter,  478 

Percy  (Lady  Elizabeth),  172 

Sexton's  tombstone,  434 

Snowball  family,  453 
Forshaw  Street,  origin  of  the  name,  288 
Forster  (John),  errors  in   '  Arrest  of  the  Five  Mem- 
bers,' 486 
Forster    (Thomas     and    Christopher),    Westminster 

scholars,  89 

Foreter  (T.)  on  'The  Tower  of  London,'  391 
Foster  (J.  J.)  on  portraits  of  Mary  Stuart,  8 
Fountain  pen  mentioned  in  1789,  29 
Fowke  (F.  R.)  on  ice  before  Christmas,  506 

Pavenham  Church  woodwork,  508 
Fowler  (Frank),  1833-63,  his  pseudonym,  36 
Fox  (Charles),  1659-1713,  paymaster,  108,  196 
Francis  (J.  C.)  on  Philip  James  Bailey,  242 
Franciscans   and   Freemasons,  contention  for  Liszt's 

remains,  205 
Franco  (Solomon)  in  '  Records  of  the  Governor  and 

Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,'  387 
Frankliniana,  329 
Freemasons,  contention  for  Liszt's  remains,  205  ;  and 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  17,  136,  218 
French-christen,  use  and  meaning  of  the  term,  327 
French  homes,  English  literature  in,  425 
French  poetry,  humorous,  288,  390,  512 
Freund  Hein  in  German  folk-tales,  128,  297 
Frost  (F.  C.)  on  heriot,  433 
Frost,  great,  of  1683-4,  112,  177 
Fryer  (Dr.  John)=Rose  Hobson,  327 
Fuller  (M.  B.)  on  political  playing  cards,  207 
Furlong  in  plan  dated  1780,  use  of  the  word,  428 
Fynmore  (R.  J.)  on  Kennett's  Wharf,  93 

Wadham  family,  435 

G 

G.  on  seventeenth-century  queries,  408 

G.  (C.)  on  "In  petto,"  417 

G.  (E.)  on  references  wanted,  268 

G.  (G.  P.)  on  architectural  Follies,  489 

G.  (J.)  on  'Epigram  on  Coleman  the  Jesuit,'  447 

G.  (M.  N.)  on  Queen  Anne,  325 

Epitaph  on  James  Bossom,  486 

Novel  attributed  to  Scott,  448 

Round  robin,  394 

Shakespeare  v.  Bacon,  375 

Wilberforce  (Bishop  S.),  436 


G.  (W.  H.  M.)  on  Shakespeare  Cottage  at  St.  Albans, 
488 

Galley  :  galeode,  description,  311 

Games :  knurr  and  spell,  its  origin,  111,  196, 293,  898  ; 
stool-ball,  486 

Ganges=a  diaphanous  fabric,  its  origin,  152 

Gantillon  (P.  J.  F.)  on  Lesbian  rule,  432 
Popple,  495 

Gardner  barony,  388,  457 

Garrick  (David),  his  statue  of  Shakespeare,  288,  357 

Garter,  election  of  Knights  of  the,  109,  190 

Gas  and  locomotive,  35,  96 

Gassee,  Pentonville  Road,  its  history,  448 

George  on  Red  Hand  of  Ireland,  247 

George  I.,  cockade  of,  52  ;  celebration  of  his  corona- 
tion at  Leghorn,  404  ;  Oxford  at  his  accession,  225, 
313,  471 

George  II.,  ballads  on  his  coronation,  121 

George  III.,  jubilee  of,  493 

George  IV.,  a  living  memory  of  his  coronation  rejoic- 
ings, 3 

Gerish  (W.  B.)  on  reliquary  found  at  Anstey,  Herts, 

227 

'The  Hertfordshire  Historians,'  129 
German  armour,  328,  433 
German  language  in  Kurland,  406 
German  notabilities,  their  letters,  73,  237 
German  and  Russian,  gender  of  nouns  in,  75 
Gibb  (L.  M.)  on  Piddinghoe  Church,  Sussex,  347 
Gibb  (L.  M.  A.)  on  "  Behind  each  cloud  the  sun  is 

always  shining,"  455 
Gilbert  (G.)  on  Knights  of  the  Garter,  191 

Smyth-Stuart  (R.  Wentworth),  1681-1745,  28 
Gillespie   Grumach,    sobriquet    of   the    Covenanting 

Marquess  of  Argyll,  37 
Gillman  (C.)  on  Latin  conversation,  452 

Ludgersall,  335 

Gilnew,  Christian  name,  its  meaning,  289,  373 
Girls  as  stenographers  in  ancient  times,  86 
Gladiators,   English,  temp.  George  I.  and  II.,  descrip- 
tion of,  157 
Gladstone  (Right  Hon.  W.  E.),  Italian  address  by,  8, 

59  ;  satirical  lines  on,  128 
Glamorgan,  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  families  of,  168, 

211 

Glasgow,  old  dwelling-house  in,  its  history,  105 
Glasscock  (J.  L.)  on  Bishop's  Stortford,  89 
Gleek  =  an  old  game  at  cards,  earliest  quotation  for,  4 
Glencairn  peerage,  509 
Glisson  (Dr.  Francis),  temp.  Charles  II.,  his  brothers, 

149 

Glowworms  and  fireflies,  William  Blake  on,  365 
Gnomon  on  fashion  in  language,  337 
Haydon  (B.  R.),  317 
Scott  (Sir  W.),  his  '  Woodstock,'  252 
Ycleping  the  church,  136 
Goat,  distich  on  a  travelled,  25,  317 
Godfrey  L,  Duke  of  Brabant,  father-in-law  of  Henry  I., 

68,  132 

Godfrey  (J.  T.)  on  Rev.  Abraham  Booth,  467 
Godsal  (P.  T.)  on  flint :  ferrey,  87 
Goethe  translations,  227 
Golden  Horn,  origin  of  the  place-name,  405 
Goldwyer  (H.  G.  B.)  on  Goldwyer  family,  289 
Goldwyer,  ladies  of  the  family,  289,  376 
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Good   (John),    admitted  to   Clockmakers'   Company. 

1678,  509 
Good  (M.  F.)  on  Angelica  Kauffmann,  327 

Pewter  marks,  old,  328 

"  Good  afternoon,"  origin  of  the  salutation,  467 
Gordon,  admiral  in  the  Russian  navy,  d.  1741,  27,  112 
Gordon  (Charles),  of  U.S.  warship  Chesapeake,  127 
Gordon  (Duchess  of),  her  appearance  in  breeches,  290 
Gordon  family  of  Rochester,  148 
Gosselin-Grimshawe  (H.  R.  H.)  on  warth,  409 
Gossolt,  Dux  Anglise,  floruit  14TO,  387 
Gould  (I.  C.)  on  black  as  a  badge  of  mourning,  212 

Chinese  junk,  348 

Stamp  collecting,  172 

Gounod  (Charles),  d.  1893,  a  Roman  Catholic,  68 
Gower  (Lord  Ronald),  his  '  Tower  of  London,'  305, 

391 

Gower  and  Trentham  families,  59 
Grace  before  meat  in  book  published  in  1626,  7,  98 
Grafton  (Richard),  his  lines  on  the  months,  206 
Graham  (Miss  Stirling),  her  biography,  485 
Grass  widow,  early  use  of  the  term,  205,  374 
Grassendale  on  name  of  book  wanted,  127 
Grattan  (Henry),  his  portrait,  149    • 
Greece  and  Gladstone,  .satirical  lines  on,  128 
Greek  ecclesiastical  vestments,  28,  318,  392,  451 
Greek  pronunciation,  75 
Green  an  unlucky  colour,  32,  133,  353 
Green  (C.)  on  Garrick's  statue  of  Shakespeare,  357 

Roubiliac's  bust  of  Pope,  471 
Greene  (R.),  his  '  Menaphon,'  447 
Gregory  (H.  M.)  on  nonesopretties  :  spinnel,  87 
Greville  on  cribbage,  467 
Griffin  (Gerald),  lines  by,  36 
Griffith  (A.  L.)  on  "Behind  each  cloud  the  sun  is 

always  shining,"  309 

Griffiths  (L.  M.)  on  Joseph  and  Amos  Cottle,  208 
Grigor  (J.)  on  Robert  Carruthers,  442 

Chartists,  disappearing,  34 

11  From  the  lone  shieling,"  64 

Rutherford  (Mark)  and  George  Eliot,  204 

The  as  part  of  title,  338 
Grissard,  bird-name,  227,  352 
Groat :    bits,  used  in  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana, 

454,  491 

Grovelling,  use  of  the  word  in  '  Device  for  the  Corona- 
tion of  King  Henry  VII.,'  485 
Groves  (A.)  on  Carrodus  family,  408 

Chairmanship   of   governing    bodies   of  English 
public  schools,  114 

Huguenot  settlers  in  Ireland,  367 
Gubbins  or  Gybbins,  race  of  the,  87,  213 
Guest  (C.  E.)  on  sale  of  Mytton  and  Hard  wick  Col- 
lection of  MSS.,  509 
Guest  family,  51 

Guiney  (L.  I.)  on  references  wanted,  67 
Gwyn  (Nell)  and  79,  Pall  Mall,  386 
Gybbins  or  Gubbins,  race  of  the,  87,  213 

H 

H.  on  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  families,  211 
Gardner  barony,  388 
Hearsey  family,  410 
Stamp  collecting,  172 
Wyk  and  Wick,  23 


H.  (A.  C.)  on  Cardinal  Allen's  biography,  107 

Hussey  (Col.  Thomas),  1708,  269 

Knighthood,  193 

Polygraphic  Hall,  234 

Wadham  family,  248 

H.  (C.)  on  Oxford  at  accession  of  George  L,  471 
H.  (M.)  on  crossing  the  Line,  409 

St.  Epiphanius,  247 
H.  (0.  O.)  on  '  Bataille  Loquifer,'  7 

Cucking  stool  or  ducking  stool,  48 

Experts,  270 

Folk-lore :  sieve  and  shears,  455 

Hats  worn  in  church,  26 

Heriot,  334 . 

Horse  with  four  white  stockings  toll  free,  116 

'  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  '  432 

I.O.D.,  369 

Lime  tree,  77 

Mont  Petee,  37 

Nottingham  (Lady),  336 

Schoolboys'  rights  at  weddings,  65 

Sheriffs  of  Staffordshire,  34 

"Thirty  days  hath  September,"  331 

Various  lengths  of  the  perch,  134 
H.  (W.  B.)  on 'Sergeant  Bell  and  his  Raree-Show,* 
470 

Carant  or  corant,  328 

Disappearing  London,  447 

Epitaph  on  an  attorney,  197 

Jubilee  of  King  George  III.,  493 

Lee  oers  for  meddlers,  and  crutches  for  wild  ducks, 
476 

Mallet  used  by  ^ir  Christopher  Wren,  218 

Mathews  (Charles  J.),  511 

Nana  Sahib  and  the  Indian  Mutiny,  170 
H.  (W.  M.)  on  thetterin,  386 
Hacket  (Bishop),  his  life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  401, 

423 

Hadji  on  Napper  Tandy,  1740-1803,  7 
Haines  (R.)  on  honorificabilitudinitas,  52 
Hake  (T.  St.  E.)  on  'Aylwin,'  89 
HaleVy  (B.)  on  Thomas  Hodgskin,  67 
Half-bull  =^half-crown,  origin  of  the  term,  448 
Half  penny  for  halfpenny,  on  Edwardian  stamps,  206 
Hall  (Bishop),  of  Exeter  and  Norwich,  368 
Hall  (H. )  on  Snodgrass  surname,  71 
Hallam  (Arthur  Henry),  his  publications,  427,  510 
Halley  (Dr.  Edmond),  bibliography,  361 
Halley  family,  27,  97,  207 
Hallowe'en  in  Minnesota,  506 
Hamilton  (Alexander),  Oriental  scholar,  248 
Hampstead  periodicals,  185 

Haney  (J.  L.)  on  Coleridge  bibliography,  167,  490 
Hangman  Stones,  legend?  and  history  of,  467 
Hardwick  and  Mytton  Collection  of  MSS.,  its  sale,  509 
Harland-Oxley  (W.  E.)  on  celebrated  banking  firm, 
27,177 

Crooked  Usage,  Chelsea,  253 

Polygraphic  Hall,  233 

Westminster  changes,  222,  263,  469 
Harp,  .SColian,  specimen  of,  448,  514 
Harris  (C.  S.)  on  Tib's  Eve,  33 
Harry  Dick  hat,  description  of,  48,  155 
Hart  (H.  C.)  on  the  Golden  Horn,  405 
Hartshorne  (A.)  on  evolution  of  a  nose,  417 
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Haselock  family,  89 
Hasluck  (S.  S.)  on  Samuel  Follett,  58 
Haterius  (Quintus),  63  B  C.-26  A.D.,  rhetorician,  368 
Hats  worn  in  church,  26 
Haultmont  (M.)  on  Aix-la-Chapelle,  33 
Greek  pronunciation,  75 
"  Thirty  days  hath  September,"  378 
Villon,  432 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.),  incumbent  of  St.  James's,  West- 
moreland Street,  426 

Hawkins  (H.)  on  Lord  Tennyson's  bar,  247 
Hawkins  (Henry),  Jesuit,  his  works,  247 
Hawkins  (J.  G.)  on  Lovel :  De  Hautville  families,  53 
Hawkwood  (Sir  John),  his  biography,  50,  229 
Hawtrey  (Dr.),  his  '  Nugae,'  261,  390,  455,  498 
Haydon  (B.  K.),  his  historical  paintings,  207,  249,  317 
Hay  wood  (A.  G.)  on  Vincent  of  Long  Ditton,  227 
Hearsey  family  estates  in  Cumberland,  410 
Heath  (James),  engraver,  1757-1834,  his  family  and 

biography,  268 

Hebb  (J.)  on  Gassee,  Pentonville  Road,  448 
Hunter  Street,  Brunswick  Square,  192 
lanthe,  328 
"  Metropolitan  Canterbury  License  and  Authority," 

488 

Mundesley  people,  468 
'•  Ote-toi  de  Ik,  que  je  m'y  mette,"  75 
Pausanias,  386 

Siegel  (Christian  Heinrich),  465 
1  Vilikins  and  his  Dinah,'  388 
Hebrew  incantations,  29,  78,  158,  355 
Heelis  (J.  L.)  on  Cornish  motto:  "One  and  all,"  290 

Petar  or  petard,  312 

Hemming  (R.)  on  Shakespeare  v.  Bacon,  497 

Hems  (H.)  on  Bodley  pedigree,  497 

Charles  II.  in  West  Dorset,  293 

Earthworks  at  Burpham,  214 

Hepplewhite  (A.),  designer  of  furniture,  215 

Oldest  wooden  church  and  university,  416 

Polygraphic  Hall,  332 

St.  Nicholas,  473 

Sexton's  tombstone,  306 

Sledges,  311 

Walnut  log,  1 86 

Weathercock  at  Fxeter,  26 

Westminster  changes,  335 

Henderson  (W.  A.)  on  Shakespeare  in  the  Sonnets,  342 

Hendriks  (F.)  on  George  I. :  coronation  celebration  at 

Leghorn,  404 

Henry  IV.,  account  of  the  exhumation  of,  32 
Henry  VII.,  to  grovel  at  his  coronation,  485 
Hepplewhite  (  A.),  designer  of  furniture,  128,  215 

Heraldry : — 

Argent,  three  demi-lions  gules,  31 

Armigerous  families,  509 

Arms  of  Dutch  East  India  Company,  156 

Arms  of  married  women,  194,  256,  290,  473 

Bar  sinister,  14 

Barry  wavy  of  six  argent  and  gules,  386 

Continental  municipal,  59,  177 

Corvidse  in,  132 

Family  crests,  109,  173 

Lion  rampant  between  crosslets  fitche',  9,  53 

Or,  on  a  cross  engrailed  az.,  468 


Heraldry  :— 

Pre-Conquest,  110 

Red  Hand  of  Ireland,  247,  335 

Royal  arms,  Elizabeth  and  Edward  VI.,  396 

Royal  standard,  32 

Sable,  a  lion  rampant  argent,  31 

Sable,  fifteen  plates,  5  over  1,  252 

Sable,  three  garden  lilies  argent,  113 

St.  Pancras  borough  arms,  287,  338 

Three  arrows  bendwise,  207 

Vert,  a  crucifix  arg.,  308,  411 
Herbert's  '  Jacula  Prudentum,'  proverbs  in,  113 
Herefordshire  Catholic  families,  portraits  of,  447 
Herefordshire  historians,  129 
Herefordshire  manor-houses,  228,  353 
Heriot,  observance  of  the  custom,  228,  333,  433,  497 
Hermann  (Dr.   Emanl.),  1839-1902,  inventor  of  the 

postcard,  126 

Heroina,  use  of  the  term  in  the  seventeenth  century,  54 
Heron-Allen  (E.)  on  Westminster  city  motto,  11 
Herpich  (C.  A.)  on  Shakespeare  allusions,  63 

Shakespeare,  Second  Folio,  181 
Herrick  (R.),  "lutes  of  amber"  in  his  ' Hesperides,' 

17,  95,  336,  511 
Heslop  (R.  0.)  on  "  corn-bote,"  253 

Knurr  and  spell,  293 

"Licence  to  depart,"  434 
Heuskarian  rarity  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  14,  97, 

191,  496 

Hewitt  (William),  surgeon  and  author,  328,  473 
Heyton  (Sir  Alan  de),  his  descent,  193 
Hiatt  (C.)  on  '  A  Woman's  Love  Dream,'  386 

Ainsworth  (Harrison),  his  house  at  Kensal  Green, 
186 

Chest,  old  wooden,  52 

Chocolate,  257 

Cigarette  smoking,  11 

Englishmen  buried  abroad,  108 

Hewitt  (W.),  surgeon  and  author,  328 

Hopeful:  sanguine,  10 

Irish  saying  on  Michaelmas  Day,  328 

"  Keep  your  hair  on,"  156 

"Kit-Cat  "  portraits,  316 

Mallet  or  mullet,  173 

Waterloo  ballroom,  88 

"  Whipping  the  cat."  205 
Hibernia  on  Osborne,  508 
Hibgame  (E.  T.)  on  the  cope,  375 

Episcopal  College  of  St.  Edward,  213 

Inventor  of  the  postcard,  126 

Lamb  on  the  ass,  393 

Pictorial  postcards,  212 

Pre-Reformation  practices  in  English   churches, 
468 

Sale  of  old  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  64 
Hie  et  Ubique  on  French  quotation,  127 
Hicks  (Lieut.  Zachary),  d.  1771,  his  journals,  327 
Hiddenite,  gem-stone,  described,  45 
Hiergins  (Sir  Thomas),  c.  1714,  his  biography,  247 
Higham  (C.)  on  Swedenboig's  earliest  publication,  304 
Hill  (S.  C.)  on  English  residents  in  Bengal,  426 
Hills  (E.  E.)  on  barbitonsor,  169 
Hippoclides  on  "  The  Beatific  Vision,"  177 
'  Historical  English  Dictionary,'  notes  and  additions, 
202,  282 
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Historical  point  in  an  epitaph,  468,  516 

Bobbins  family  of  Redmarley,  28,  98,  193 

Hodgkin  (J.  E.)  on  Sam  Savill's  soul,  445 

Hodgskin  (Thomas),  his  biography,  67 

Hodgson  (J.  C.)  on  Capt.  E.  Widdrington  of  Felton, 

187 

Hodgson  (Rev.  Thomas),  his  biography,  307 
Holme  family  of  Holme  Hall,  88 
Holme  (S.)  on  burial-places  of  peers,  149 
Holt  family,  508 

Holy  See  and  Italian  bankers,  128 
Holyoake  (G.  J.)  on  Philip  James  Bailey.  349 

Chartists,  disappearing,  171 
Holyrood,  pictures  in  the  Long  Gallery  at,  366 
Home  Alley,  London.     See  Hone  *  lley. 
Homoeopathy  and  W.  M.  Thackeray,  63,  132, 197,  329 
Hone  (N.)  on  Manor  Court  Rolls,  409 
Honorificabilitudinitas,  use  of  the  word,  52,  155,  374 
Hood  (Tom),  his  '  Comic  Annual,'  1830-40,  74 
Hooper  (J.)  on  "  Box  Harry,"  98 

Hour  of  Sunday  morning  service,  213 
Jews  and  eternal  punishment,  229 
Remarkable  coincidence,  88 
Writing  lessons  on  sand,  64 
Hooper  (J.  S.  M.)  on  brasses  in  Kirkleatham  Church, 

305 

Hop,  its  introduction,  304,  430 
Hop  and  malt  substitutes,  1 74,  304 
Hope  (H.  G. )  on  boon  for  bookworms,  98 

'  Caste,'  prototypes  of  the  characters,  108 
Fashionable  slang  of  the  past,  98 
IronDukeand  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  73, 156,  517 
Lacy  or  De  Lacy  family,  275 
Maid  of  Orleans,  414 
Minas  and  Empecinado,  291 
Napoleon's  last  years,  1 5,  433 
"  What  has  posterity  done  for  us?"  472 
"  Ye  gods  and  little  fishes  !  "  77,  114 
Hopeful  and  sanguine,  difference  between  the  words, 

10,  292 

Home  Alley,  London,  289,  358,  436 
Horse  with  four  white  stockings  toll  free,  116 
Houg  on  heriot,  333 
Housden  (J.  A.  J.)  on  Guest  family,  51 

Prime  Ministers,  Irish  and  Scotch,  302 
Houses,  old  Irish  and  Scotch,  408,  458 
Howe  (Mistress  Rachel),  portrait  of,  8 
Hudson  (C.)  on  '  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,'  512 
Hughes  (C.)  on  Fynes  Moryson's  '  Itinerary,'  247 
Hughes  (T.  C.)  on  carant  or  corant,  416 
Experts,  476 
Old  pewter  marks,  416 

Huguenot  settlers  in  Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, 367,  478 

Huish  (M.  B.)  on  Admiral  Edwards,  387 
Hunter- Blair  (Sir  D.  O.)  on  black  fast,  455 

Cabinet  ministers  and  university  honours,  511 

Evolution  of  a  nose,  236 

lanthe,  451 

Irish  and  Scotch  old  bouses,  458  .  . 

Pre-Celtic  Britain,  298 

Pulpit  in  chapter-house,  437 

Roubiliac's  bust  of  Pope,  492 

Shrewsbury  (Earls  of),  th*ir  descent,  284 

Women  chaplains  in  convents,  324 


Hunter  Street,  Brunswick  Square,  Ruskin's  house  in 

192 
Hurd  (Dr.   Richard),  his  edition   of  Cowley's  select 

works,  1772,  1 

Hussars  (18th),  1821,  officers  of  the,  488 
Hussey  (A.)  on  childbed  pew,  373 

"  Compass  window  " ;  "  compass  ceiling,"  329 
Hour  of  Sunday  morning  service,  213 
Pulpit  in  chapter  house,  347 
Quakers  in  Kent,  246 
Stool-ball,  486 
Tayntynge,  207 
Tressher,  47  . 

Wassail-bread  :  wassail-land,  27 
Hussey  (Col.  Thomas),  1708  P.C.C..  269 
Hutchinson  (T.)  on  Coleridge's  '  Christabel,'  388,  430, 

489 

How  bio_graphy  is  written  :  the  '  D.N.  B.,'  506" 
"  Not  half,"  471 

Prodigal  Son  as  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  487 
"  Sithence  no  fairy  lights,"  127 
Hymn  :    "  Oh  !    the  pilgrims  of  Zion  are  a   blessed 

band,"  408 

Hymn  on  the  birth  of  King  Edward  VII.,  1,  30 
'Hymns  Ancient  ana  Modern,'  new  edition,  43'2,  512 


lanthe,   alluded  to  by  Edmond  About  in  '  La  Grece 

Contemporaine,'  328,  451 
Ibague"  on  May  cats,  77 
Ice  before  Christmas,  506 
Ich  dien,  derivation  of  the  motto,  309,  372 
Ignorant  Inquirer  on  Rochester  :  Von  Rogester,  466 
"  In  fine,"  in  summing  up  of  an  oration,  270 
In  petto,  misuse  of  the  term,  417 
Incantations,  Hebrew,  29,  78,  158,  355 
Index,  how  not  to  make,  425 
Indexes,  eighteenth  century,  109,  178 
Index-making,  194,  272 
Indian  Mutiny  and  Nana  Sahib,  170 
Initial  for  forename  in  serious  verse,  238 
Inq  on  uSlolian  harp,  448 
Inquirer  on  "  By  gar,"  348 

Chalmers  (G.),  portrait  painter,  227 
Mixed  marriages,  447 
Inverness  coat  of  arms,  308,  410 
Investigator  on  evolution  of  a  nose,  34 
I.O.U.,  earliest  use  of  the  term,  228,  369 
Ireland,  origin  of  the  Red  Hand  247,  335  ;  Huguenot 

settlers  in  the  seventeenth  century,  367,  478 
Ireton  (Sir  John),  his  family,  508 
Irish  and  Scotch  old  houses,  408,  458 
IronDukeand  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  1",  73,  156, 

172,  295,  517 
Isle  of  Man  and  Austria  :  history  of  Berwick,  69 


J.  on  beads  in  the  East,  190 

J.  (F.)  on  Greville:  Crew  :  Piquet,  467 

J.  (H.  C.)  on  "Often  have  I  seen,"  390 

J.  (H.  E.  H.)  on  Whitefield's  '  Hymns,'  109 

J.  (W.)  on  Castle  Carewe,  Pembroke,  93 

J.    (W.    C.)    on    English    families    in    Kurland    and 

Livland,  356 
Jack-in-the-box,  toy,  origin  of  the  name,  190,  254 
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Jackson  (Sir  Anthony),  his  biography,  247,  313 

Jackson  (G.  W.)  on  Aix-la-Chapelle,  34 

Jacobite  verses,  24 

Jalras  (General),  his  title,  247,  336 

James  I.,  Serjeants-at-Law  under,  26 

James  (Henry)  and  Lord  Tennyson,  347 

James  (Dr.  Robert),  his  armorial  bearings,  309 

Jap  on  '  Pat  tarring  the  Cow,'  Irish  recitation,  447 

Jarratt  (F. )  on  Jews  and  eternal  punishment,  334 

Jerrold  (W.)  on  'Sergeant  Bell  and  his  Raree-Show,' 

126 

"  Swift's  starling,"  451 
Jessica,  Jewish  female  name,  246 
Jesus,  miraculous  likenesses  of,  73 
Jews,    and    the   Supplement   to  the   '  Encyclopaedia 

Britannica,'  146  ;  and  eternal  punishment,  229,  334 
Jews'  Way  :  Jews'  Gate :  Jews'  Lane,  &c.,  54,  137 
Jingoism,  Italian,  in  1591,  84 
John  of  Gaunt  at  Markeaton,  1399,  129 
Johnson  =  Master,  489 
Jonas  (A.  C.)  on  Home  Alley,  London,  436 

Lord's  Prayer  in  the  twelfth  century,  445 
Jones  family  of  Beaumaris,  Anglesey,  248 
Jonson  (Ben),  imitated,  283  ;  his  method  of  composing 

verse,  301  ;  and  Shakespeare,  367,  456 
Jourdaiii  (E.)  on  Byron's  bust  by  Bartolini,  47 
Jubilee  of  King  George  III.,  493 
July,  pronunciation  of  the  word,  426 
Junk,  Chinese,  in  the  Thames,  348,  431 

K 

K.  (H.)  on  German  letters,  73 

King's-taper,  68 

"To  eat  cherries  with  princes,"  470 
K.  (J.  H.)  on  Ferdinando,  use  of  the  name,  106 
K.  (L.)  on  Browning  and  Ruskin,  328 

Dictionary  of  Greek  mythology,  48 
K.  (L.  L.)  on  Dudley  Bard,  385 

Bletheramskite,  507 

"Cinque  pace  and  measures,"  346 

Hawkins  (Henry),  Jesuit,  247 

Mountjoy  (first  Viscount),  384 

Pze'chenyi  (Count  Stephen),  49 

Thicknesse  (Philip),  226 
Kantius  on  Notter,  309 
Kat-cakes,  228 

Kauffmann  (Angelica),  her  biography,  327 
Keats  (John),  and  Wordsworth,  284,  398 ;  his  '  La 

Belle  Dame  sans  Merci, '  507 
Kemp  (J.  T.)  on  additions  to  the  '  N.E.D.,'  283 
Kennett  (Bishop  White),  his  father,  13 
Keunett's  Wharf,  its  location,  93 
Killick  (William),  Westminster  scholar,  1815,  208 
King's  Champion,  institution  of  the  office,  58,  116 
King's  taper,  field  plant-name,  68,  132 
King's  Weigh  House,  its  origin  and  history,  427 
Kingsford  (H.)  on  pigeon-holes  and  tin  tokens,  209 

Whitsun  farthings,  168 

Kingsley  (Charles),  passage  in  his  works,  467 
Kipling  (R.),  '  White  Man's  Burden,'  500 
Kirke  (George),  Westminster  scholar,  1784,  188 
Kirkleatham  Church,  brasses  in,  305 
Kit-Cat  portraits,  use  and  meaning  of  the  phrase,  188 

231,  316,  435,  471 
Kitton  (F.  G.)  on  American  edition  of  Dickens,  96, 32; 


nee-breeches,  American,  169,  312,  331 
Cnife  and  fork  crossed,  74,  254 
.nife  in  familiar  expressions,  38 
Cnife  superstition,  509 
knighthood,  anno  1  James  I.,  28,  113,  193 
Cnights,  arms  of,  31 

inights  of  the  Garter,  election  of,  109,  190 
Cnipe  (M.)  on  Shelley  at  Bracknell,  229 
Cnocker  family,  278 
Cnurr  and  spell,  Yorkshire  game,  its  origin,  111,  196, 

293,  398 

ib'nigsdorf  Abbey,  near  Cologne,  209 
Crebs  (H.)  on  "  autocrat  "  in  Russian,  6 

Charles  V.'s  portrait,  348 

Freund  Hein,  297 

"  Ich  dien,"  309 
irueger  (G.)  on  use  of  the  word  comically,  213 

Freund  Hein,  297 

German  letters,  237 

Portraits  of  female  fighters,  38 

Swindler,  its  derivation,  278 

Week,  12 
Kubn  (M.)  on  "  chien  ou  rat,"  250 
Kurland,  German  language  in,  406 
Kurland  and   Livland,  English  families  in,  149,  237, 

356 
Kynoch  (J.)  on  Barmouth  plants,  49 


L.  (C.)  on  Russian  story,  89 

L.  (F.  tie  H.)  on  Gardner  barony,  457 

'  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,'  512 

Mitre,  192 
L.  (H.)  on  Duke  of  Brabant,  68 
L.  (H.  P.)  on  barracked  =  hooted,  76 

"Box  Harry,"  14 

Flint :  ferrey,  391 

"  Half-bull  "=  half-crown,  448 

Linguistic  curiosities,  397 

Praia,  424 

Projection  on  a  saw,  133 

Tedula,  a  bird,  218 

The  as  part  of  title,  415 

L.  (J.  P.)  on  England  with  many  religions  and  one 
sauce,  111 

Watson  of  Barrasbridge,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  177, 

237 

L.  (R.  B.)  on  Carlyle,  Coleridge,  and  Swinburne,  189 
L.-W.  (E.)  on  Jack-in-the-box,  190 
Lacy  on  De  Lacy  family,  148,  275 
Lady -day  Day,  use  of  the  term,  39 
Lally  Tollendal :  French  emigre's,  328,  453 
Lamb  (Charles),  his  '  Satan  in  Search  of  a  Wife,'  27  j 

on  the  ass,  307,  393,  451 
Lamb  and  flag,  283 
Landor  (W.  S.)  on  singing  birds,'62 
Language,  fashion  in,  251,  337  ;  its  vicissitudes,  416 
Larkin  (C.)  on  "Babies  in  the  eyes,"  299 

"  Odour  of  sanctity, "  298 

"  Only  too  thankful,"  171 
Latham  (E.)  on  circumflex  accent,  494 

"  Coin  is  the  sinews  of  war,"  307 

"  Embarras  des  richesses,"  367.  475 

"  I  '11  try  and  find  a  link  to  bind,"  473 

"  Le  bon  temps  ou  nous  e'tions  si  malheureux,"  497 
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Latham  (E.)  on  National  Anthem,  492 

"Policy  of  pin-pricks,"  372,  518 

"  Praise  is  the  best  diet,"  392 

References  wanted,  110 

"Tout  lasse,  tout  casse,  tout  passe,"  314 

Verifying  references  and  quotations,  35t*>,  457 

"  What  has  posterity  done  for  us  ? "  472 
Latimer  (J.)  on    "  Robert,    D.G.   Pristinensis   Epis 

copus,"  88 

Latin,  conversation,  407,  452 ;  cigar  in  modern,  465 
Latin  legend,  347 
Latin  verses,  16,  218 

Laugh  ton  (J.  K.)  on  Close,  officer  of  the  Victory,  33( 
Launceston  Coronation  rejoicings,  3 
Lavra  of  Petchersk,  catacombs  of  the,  484 
Lawson  (R.)  on  Lady-day  Day,  39 

Rutter  (Dorothea),  474 

Windsor  uniform,  36 

Lea  (Lady  Alice),  legend  of,  68,  138,  192,  250 
Le  Brun  family,  347,  417 

Le  Fizgert,  use  and  meaning  of  the  word,  c.  1240,  34 
Le  Furmager,  use  and  meaning  of  the  term,  129,  213 
Lee  (A.  C.)  on  heriot,  497 

Lee  (K.  B.)  on  Longfellow's  visit  to  England,  107 
Leeper  (A.)  on  Herrick's  'Hesperides ':   "Lutes  of 
amber,"  336 

Human  saliva,  226 

Shakespeare's  Seventy-sixth  Sonnet,  517 

Trinity  Monday,  51 
Lega-Weekes  (h,).  on  ancient  demesne  or  Cornwall  fee, 
443 

Beer:  bar,  328 

Clifford- Braose,  75 

Fees  for  searching  parish  registers,  394 

Masculine  dress,  353 

Merrye,  197 

Pre-Conquest  Earls  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  410 

Royal  arms,  Elizabeth  and  Edward  VI.,  396 
Legend  on  church  plate,  386 
Legge  (W.  H.)  on  arms  on  fireback,  207 

Piddinghoe  Church,  Sussex,  477 
Leighton  (H.  RJ  on  arms  of  knights,  31 

Delaval-Carey,  228 

Family  crests,  374 

Heyton  (Sir  Alan  de),  193 

Leighton  (Sir  Baldwin),  of  Watlesborough,    co. 
Salop,  368 

Moore  (John),  Bishop  of  Ely,  210 

Rectors  of  Bishop- Wearmouth,  co.  Durham,  409 

Silhouettes  of  children,  74 

Watson  of  Barrasbridge,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  272 
Leighton  (Sir  Baldwin),  of  Watlesborough,  co.  Salop, 

368,  469 
Leland-Noel    (W.)    on     Farmiloe,    Whicheloe,    and 

Swinhoe,  129 

Leman  (C.  E.)  on  Oglander  family,  447 
Leonard  ( K.  M. )  on  Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  456 
Leopardi  (Giacomo),  passage  in  one   of   his  poems, 

387,  495 

'  Les  Psaumes  de  Beze,'  title-page,  409 
Lesbian  rule,  reference  to,  329,  431 
Lester's  'Illustrations  of  London,'  published  1816-18, 

286 

Letters  of  noted  Germans,  73,  237 
Lettres  de  Cachet  as  an  article  of  commerce,  188 


Levy  (M.)  on  '  New  Jersey  Archives,'  268 

18 156     °n  arms  of  Dufcch  East  India 

Mourning  Sunday,  155 
Lewis  (T.  P.)  on  Lambrook  Stradling,  47 
LibowHjh  (J.)  on  Solomon  Franco  :  Imanuel  Perada, 

oo7 

"Licence  to  depart  "  in  1645,  explanation,  368,  434 
Ligntowler  surname,  its  origin,  326,  414    494 
Lime  tree,  77,  217 
Lincoln's  Inn  on  Mrs.  Jane  Barker,  novelist,  87,  272 

o~ay  <8ir  David).  8aJnts  in  his  '  Monarchic  '  249, 
o71,  437 

Line,  ceremonies  on  crossing,  409 

Linen,  table,  marks  on,  95 

Linguistic  curiosities,  245,  397,  456 

Linn  (K.)  on  Ell  family,  487 

Linney  =  farm  shed,  its  etymology,  228,  319,  393 

Lion  and  unicorn  rime,  its  origin  and  meaning,  168* 

Liszt  (Abbe'},  contention  for  his  remains,  205 

"  Livings  "  in  the  game  of  maw,  its  meaning,  127 

Livland  and  Kurland,  English  families  in,  149,  237, 

356 

Lloyd  (L.)  on  "Box  Harry,"  14 
Lobuc  on  knighthood^  28 

Sixteenth-century  duel,  48 
Worsham  (Sir  John),  509 
Locomotive  and  gas,  35,  96 
Logan  (John),  Michael  Bruce,  and  Robert  Burns,  18, 

58,  69,  130,  449 

London,  old  conduits,  421  ;  vanishing,  447 
Londres  (W.  de),  earliest  mention  of,  56 
Long  Parliament,  three   unknown   members  of  the, 

383 
Longfellow  (H.  W.),  his  visit  to  England  in  1868, 107, 

211 

Loophole,  derivation  of  the  word,  109 
Lord's  Prayer,  in  verse,  190,   272;  in  the  fifteenth 

century,  345  ;  in  the  twelfth  century,  445,  496 
Lovel  and  De  Hautville  families,  9,  53 
Lucas  (E.  V.)  on  Lamb's  'Satan  in  Search  of  a  Wife,' 

27 

Lamb  on  the  ass,  307 
Ludgersall,  place-name,  its  derivation,  209,  335,  376 
Lupo-mannaro,  peculiar  form  of  madness,  34,  215 
Lynch  of  Ipswich,  487 
Lynn  ( W.  T.)  on  almond  tree  as  an  emblem  of  old  age, 

175 

Bungay,  place-name,  185,  350 
Mommsen  and  Brutus,  303 
Pigott  (Edward),  astronomer,  248 
St.  Saviour :  St.  Sepulchre,  445 
Themistocles  and  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  126 
Wesley  and  Homer,  245 
iynsor  on  the  responsibilities  of  a  citizen,  487 
lyrics  for  music,  227,  377 

M 

tf.  (C.  T.)  on  Mommsen  and  Brutus,  417 
VI.  (F.)  on  '  The  Vicar  and  Moses,'  334 
£.  (F.  B.)  on  Lynch  of  Ipswich,  487 
M.  (F.  C. )  on  Macaulay  allusions,  129 
VI.  (H.)  on  armigerous  families,  509 

Bailey  (Philip  James),  456 
M.  (J.  A.  H.)  on  Lowell  quotation,  47 
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M.  (M.  T.\  on  Canterbury  cross,  437 
M.  (P.)  on  Dry  den's  brothers,  149 

John  of  Gaunt  at  Markeaton,  129 
M.  (X.)  on  Queen  Victoria's  coronation,  203 
M.A.Oxon.  on  J.  Quant.  23  May,  1791,  76 
M.D.  on  Knigbtley  Charleton,  1S9 
ML.  (J.  J.)  on  Weetphalra,  347 
M.-S.  (T.\  on  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  families,  163 
Maas  (Dr.  M.)  on  female  stenographers,  S6 
MacanUy    (Lord),    allusions,  129;   on   Lord    Peter- 
borough, 233  ;  his  flashes  of  silence,  465 
McDonald  (A.  M.)  on  Michael  Brace  and  Burns,  ISO, 

449 

Yarrow  unvoted,  18 
MacDougall    i  Alexander^,    b,    1761,     his    marriage 

register.  129 

MacDougall  VI.)  on  Brooch  of  Lorn,  263 
MacGovern  (J.  B.)  on  author  of  book,  347 
Authors'  slips,  286 
B  wn  for  bookworms,  98 
Chi-Kho  monogram,  49,  116 
Danteiana,  101 

Gladstone,  Italian  address  b\,  8 
Hallam  (Arthur  Henry").  427 
Jews  and  eternal  punishment,  335 
King's  Champion,  5S 
Kit-Cat  pmimiis,  188 
•Hapoleon's  last  years,  255 
Novelists'  accuracy,  139 

McGrath  (E.)  on  Young's  *  Night  Thoughts,'  46 
Mcllquham  (H.)  on  references"  wanted,  S51 
McKerrow  (R,  B.)  on  Nashe  and  Greene  queries,  447 
Mackey  (W.)  on  St.  Martin's  Abbey,  Coinpostella,  410 
MacMichael  (J.  H.)  on  JEolian  harp,  514 
Arms  on  nreback,  151,  S53 
"  Babies  in  the  eyes,"  195 
Beads  in  the  Bast,  277 
Brooch  of  Lorn,  357 
:   B»k.i  and  Good  Fellows  in  1778,  322 
Cornish  motto :  "  One  and  all,"  252 
Crossing  knives  and  forks,  74 
Disappearance  of  banking  firm,  114 
English  gladiators.  157 
"  Good  afternoon,"  467 
Heraldic,  132 
Home  Alley,  London,  436 
Honest  epitaphs,  375 
Irish  saving  on  Michaelmas  Day,  434 
Jack-in-the-box,  -255 
"  Keep  your  hair  on."  33,  156 
Kind's  Champion,  117 
Knife =*  dagger,  33 
"Lee  oers  for  meddlers,  and  crutches  for  wile 

ducks."  475 

Lightowler  surname,  494 
Lime  tree,  217 
Locomotive  and  gas,  35,  96 
"  Lupo  ra  mnaro,"  215 
Mallet  used  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  136 
Mallet  or  mullet,  93,  193 
Marks  on  table  linen,  95 
Masculine  dress,  353 
Opticians'  signs,  503 
Oxford  Street,  436 
"  Policy  of  pin- pricks,"  518 


[aoMwhael  (J.  H.)  on  pricket  candlesticks,  376 

it  !•>.;• . V.,  _:_  -1    >•  «1  c 


Raising  the  wind.    315 
Reliquary  found  at  Anstey,  Herts,  397 
Rhodes  (Cecil),  his  ancestors,  294 
Sale  of  old  Prince  of  Wales'*  Theatre,  1 76 
Signs,  292 

"  Sixes  and  sevens."  :>." 
Stoning  the  wren.  95 
Westminster  changes,  469 
"  Whipping  the  cat."  455 
Wine  a  rare  article,  358 
"  Ye  gods  and  little  fishes  !  "  78 
McPike  (E.  F.)  on  Dr.  Edmond  Halley,  361 

Halley  family,  27,  207 
M-Quillan  <B.  T.)  on  M'Quillans  of  Dunluce,  108 
4'Qnillans  of  Dunluce,  108 
Macray  (W.   D.)  on  Charles  II.   in   West   Dorset, 

•M 

M  clear  (J.  S.*  on  Pam  =  knave  of  clubs,  66 
Madge  (S.  J.)  on  UpaTon  Priory  and  St.   Wandre- 

gesil's  rents,  483 

Maid  of  Orleans,  monument  to,  306,  414 
Maiden  (A.  R.)  on  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  fifteenth  .cen- 
tury, 315 

"  Odour  of  sanctity,"  S5S 
Maiden  (M.  E.)  on  Ireton  family,  508 
Malet  (H.)  on  ISth  Hussars,  1821,  488 
Malibran    (Blactt,   vocalist,  her  biography,  36,  193, 

350 
Malibran  (Madame),  vocalist,  her  biography,  36,  193, 

350 
Mallet  or  mullet  in  '  2  Henry  IV.,'  Act  IL  sc.  iv., 

93,  173,  193,  293,  874 
Malt  and  hop  substitutes,  174,  304 
Maltese  language  and  history.  466 
Manor  Court  Rolls,  list  of.  409,  452 
Manor-houses  of  Herefordshire,  223,  363 
Maquet  (August*),  his  '  I  .a  Mais»n  du  Baigneur,'  428 
Marchant  (F.  P.)  on  '  Ay  1  win  '  150 

Gender  of  nouns  in  German  and  Russian,  75 
Holme  of  Holme  Hall.  88 
u  Keep  your  hair  on,"  83 
Russian  and  other  Slavonic  languages,  146 
Markeaton,  John  of  Gaunt  at,  1399,  129 
Marriages,  mixed,  religion  of  the  children,  447 
Marriages,  origin  of  orange  blossoms  at.  6,  94 
Married  women,  their  title  to  bear  arms,  194,  256, 

290,  473 
Marshall  (J.\  on  Episcopal  College  of  St.  Edward, 

129 

School  in  Scotland,  108 
Scottish  College,  148 
Tennis,  origin  of  the  name,  11 
Marston  (B.)  on  novel  attributed  to  Scott,  477 
Martin  (S.)  on  frost  of  1683-4,  177 
Martineau  (P.  E.I  on  thetterin.  478 
Marvin  (F.   R.)  on  "  Faith,  Hope,   and   Love  were 

questioned,"  211 
Tobacco,  old  book.  367 
Masculine  dress,  228,  353.  476 
Mason  (CM  on  clergy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  432 

Manor  Court  Rolls,  452 
Mathew  (General  Edward*,  his  death,  87 
Mathews  (C.  J.),  his  theatrical  appearances  between 
1837  and  1845,  163,511 
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Mathewson  (T.)  on  Shetland  song,  278 

Matthews  (A.)  on  tandem,  455 

Matthews  (J.  H.)  on  arms  of  married  women,  256 

Baker  family,  232 

Black  fast,  tfi 

Can/lace  (Queen),  93 

Cheat,  old  wooden,  52 

Cope,  375 

Cornish  motto,  252 

Epitaph  on  an  attorney,  37 

Flowering  Sunday,  57 

Gilnew,  373 

Heriot,  333 

Hobbina  family,  98 

Inverness  coat  of  arms,  411 

Jack-in-the-box,  255 

Jesus,  miraculous  likenesses  of,  73 

"  Keep  your  hair  on,"  33 

Knighthood,  113 

Linney,  319 

Merry  England  and  the  Mass,  114 

Pre-Celtic  Britain,  298 

Stradling  ( Lam  brook),  136 
Maule  (Mr.  Justice)  on  divorce,  365 
Maxwell  (Sir  Herbert)  on  fashion  in  language,  337 

Iron  Duke  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  73 

Place-names,  249,  333 

Prime  Ministers,  Irish  and  Scotch,  376 

Saints  in  Lindsay's  '  Monarchic,'  437 
Maxwell  (P.)  on  asphyxia  :  asphyxiate,  283 

Barnes  (William),  486 

Buftillig,  384 

"  Fert,  Fert,  Fert,"  345 

"  The  religion  of  all  sensible  men,"  271 

Vicissitudes  of  language,  446 
Maxwell  (T.)  on  Lady  Elizabeth  Percy,  69 
May  cats,  superstition,  9,  77 
JIayall  (A.)  on  quick  =  Italian  iron,  85 

Wedgewood,  dialect  word,  46 
Medals,  almanac,  53 
Melisande,  the  story  of,  467 
Melville  on  grace  before  meat,  7 
'  Memoirs  of  the  Chevalier  Pierpoint,'  authorship,  209 
Meresteads  or  mesesteads,  9,  53, 134 
MeVimee  (Prosper),  his  '  Inconnne,'  509 
Merrye,  use  of  the  word  in  1567,  197 
Mervarid  on  arms  of  married  women,  290 
Met,  u*e  of  the  word  in  the  West  Indies.  5,  94 
Metcalfe  or  Midcalf  (Nicholas),  rector  of  Wem,  1643, 

466 
"Metropolitan   Canterbury  License  and  Authority," 

488 

Michaelmas  Day,  Irish  saying  on,  328,  434 
Middle  English,  the  use  of  d  for  ih  in,  321 
Miller  (Thomas),  poet  and  novelist,  his  burial-place, 

508 
Mina   (Francisco   and  Xaviero),    leaden   in  Spanish 

guerilla  war,  257,  291 

Minchin  (H.  C.)  on  historical  point  in  an  epitaph,  468 
Minnesota,  Hallowe'en  in,  506 
Miranda  on  Glencairn  peerage,  509 
Misodnlns,  author  of  '  Do  no  Bight,'  189 
Misquotations,  428 

Mistakes  in  periodicals  of  Coronation  pictures,  85 
Mistakes  of  authors,  226 


Mistletoe  on  "  Box  Harry,"  13 

Mitre,  its  use  in  the  Church  of  England,  192,  290, 370, 

435 
Moeller  (H.)  on  "Never  assert  what  you  do  not  know," 

248 

Moftat  (A.  O.)  on  Danes  in  Pembrokeshire,  276 
Mogridge  (George),  bis  '  Sergeant  Bell  and  bis  Baree- 

8how,'  195 
Mommsen  and  Brntn*  in  '  Romiscbe  Gescbicbte.'  303. 

417,  494 

Monarch  in  a  wheelbarrow,  467 
Monmonth  rebellion,  228 
Monogram,  Chi-Rho,  49,  116 
Moore  (Edward  and  James),  play  writers,    226,  291, 

311 

Moore  (John),  Bishop  of  Ely,  his  descendants,  210 
Mordannt  College,  509 
Morden  family,  468 

Morgan  (F.)  on  "Only  too  thankful,"  151 
Morley  (Elizabeth,  Lady),  her  biography,  75 
Morris  (Capt.  Charles),  bis  wife,  1/37-1812,  67,  117, 

173 

Morris  (G.  T.  W.)  on  arms  on  fireback,  278 
Morris  (H.  C.  L  )  on  the,  Second  Folio  Shakespeare,  371 
Morris  (Capt.  Thomas),  fl.  1806,  his  biography,  149 
'  Morte  .Arthure.'  and  the  war  of  Brittany,  161  ;    the 

baulked  coronation  of  Arthur  in,  381,  402 
Moryson  (Fynes),  his  '  itinerary,'  247,  315,  393 
Moseley  (B.  D.)  on  boon  for  bookworms,  17 
Franciscan  and  Mason,  205 
Hebrew  incantation,  158 

Hetukarian  rarity  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  497 
Knurr  and  spell,  294 
Moore  (Edward) :  James  Moore,  291 
"The  policy  of  pin-pricks,"  412 
Trentbam  and  Gower  families,  59 
Villon,  303,  514 
Motherland,  earliest  use  of  the  term,  45,  198 
Mottoes:    "  Cnstodi    civitatem,    Domine,"   11,    53; 
Cornish,  "  One  and  all,"  168,  252,  290 ;  "  Ich  dien," 
its  derivation,  309,  372 
Mount  (C.  B.)  on  Pendugnm  :  Cariyng,  427 

Periwinkle,  11.  53,  128 
rfountjoy,  the  first  Viscount,  384 
kfourning,  black  as  a  badge  of,  87,  2i2 
dooming  Sunday,  observance  of  the  custom,  72,  155, 

297 

Juffineer,  origin  of  the  word,  28,  112 
lundesley  people,  rime  on,  468 
Munich  (C.  J.)  on  Hampstead  periodicals,  185 
Murray  (D.)  on  stamp  collecting   and  its  literature 

forty  yean  ago,  333 

Murray  (J.  A.  H.)  on  orange  blossoms,  6 
Music  in  Westminster  Cathedral,  208 
Mnsicus  on  Purcell  family,  287,  386 
Muskeg  berry,  its  meaning,  509 
'  Mystifications,'  the  author  of,  485 
Mythology,  dictionary  of  Greek,  48,  176,  291 
Mytton  and  Hardwkk  Collection  of  MSS.,  iu  sale, 
509 

H 

N.  (M.  E.)  on  crossing  knives  and  forks,  254 
Mourning  Sunday,  155 
Parish  register  transcript*,  448 
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N.  (T.  8.)  on  Latin  legend,  347 

Nadin  (R.)  on  arms  of  abbey  of  Burton-on-Trent,  468 

De  Traffbrd  estates,  408 
Nana  Sahib  and  tbe  Indian  Mutiny,  170 
Napier  (G.  G.)  on  Roubiliac's  bust  of  Pope,  408 
Napoleon  I.     Bee  Bonaparte. 
Nash  (A.)  on  Crooked  Usage,  Chelsea,  417 
Nash  (John),  architect  of  Regent  Street,  portraits  of, 

387 

Nashe  (Thomas),  1567-1601,  447 
National  Anthem,  words  and  music,  422,  492 
Neander,  Elzevir  edition,  367 
"Nebular  hypothesis,"  as  applied  to  phase  of  politics, 

326 
Neilson   (G.)  on   baulked   coronation   of    Arthur  in 

'  Morte  Arthur,'  381,  402 
"  Corn-bote"  in  Barbour's  '  Bruce,'  61 
'  Morte  Arthure, '  161 

Nelson  (Lord),  supposed  letter  written  by,  425 
Neptune  and  crossing  the  Line,  409 
Nevill  (R.)  on  De  la  Pole  or  Pole  family,  355 
Evolution  of  a  nose,  315 
Honorificabilitudinitas,  374 
Ludgersall,  336 
'  New  Jersey  Archives,'  268 
Newark  Abbey,  Surrey,  212 
Newman    (Cardinal),     Latin     rendering    of    "  Lead, 

kindly  Light,"  425 
Ng,  pronunciation  of,  266,  393,  494 
Nicknames,   popular,   for   colonies,  16  ;    of   the  City 

Imperial  Volunteers,  502 
Nominal  burden,  a,  108 
Nonesopretties  in  draper's  advertisement,  circa  1700, 

87,  234 

Norman  (P.)  on  Charles  Fox's  biography,  108 
Norman  (W.)  on  Knights  of  the  Garter,  190 
"  Licence  to  depart,"  368 
Weight  or  token,  169 

Norris  (W.  G.)  on  ceiling  inscription  in  Shropshire, 
loO 

Chorley's  poems,  169 
North  Midland  on  references  wanted,  494 
'  North- West   Foxe,  or    Fox  from   the    North- West 

Passage,'  1635,  68 
Norton  family,  508 

Nose,  the  evolution  of  a,  34,  236,  315,  391,  417 
1  Notes  and  Queries,'  anagrams  on,  185,  252;  for  sale, 

220  ;  list  of  early  contributors,   252  ;  Scottish  con 

tributors  to  the  First  Series,  364 
Notter  surname,  309,  478 

Nottingham  (Lady),  her  many  children,  11,  97,  336 
Nova  Scotia,  list  of  baronets  of,  28,  77,  152 
Novel,  the  pseudo-scientific,  25 
Novelists,  accuracy  of,  189 
Novels,  French  historical,  428 
Nuttall  (J.  R.)  on  Le  Brun,  417 
National  flag,  94 

O 

O  and  its  pronunciation,  48, 134 

O.  (A.  O.)  on  "  Arising  out  of,"  107 

O.  (D.)  on  the  as  part  of  title,  13 

O.  (H.).on  Thomas  Phaer  of  Cilgerran,  36 

O.  (J.  R.)  on  Bishop  Hall  of  Exeter  and  Norwich,  368 

Oakham  Castle  and  its  horseshoes,  357 


Obituaries: — 

Bailey  (Philip  James),  242 

Chambers  (George),  520 

Howard  (Joseph  Jackson),  20 

Johnson  (Lionel),  320 

Phillips  (Joseph),  200 

Timmins  (Samuel),  420 
Ockham  and  Dyngham  Priories,  309,  474 
)ddyngesles  (Sir  John  de),  circa  1342,  387 
Df  Alley,  street  name,  its  origin,  45 
Oglander  family,  447 
Oliver  (A.)  on  'The  Dirty  Old  Man,'  73 
Dpeagha,  zoological  term,  325 
3ptic  or  optical  glass,  284 
Opticians,  signs  of,  503 
Or  San  Michele,  church  in  Florence,  etymology  of  the 

name,  441 
Oraculous,  use  of  the  word,  304 

Orange  blossoms  at  weddings,  origin  of  the  fashion,  6,  94 
Order  of  Merit,  its  creation,  341 
Order  of  the  Thistle,  its  motto,  95 
Orleans,  monument  to  the  Maid  of,  306 
Ormsby    (W.    E.)    on    Shakespeare's    Seventy-sixth 

Sonnet,  125 

Osborne  (Thomas),  circa  1790,  his  ancestors,  508 
Overs,  Dickens,  and  Dr.  Elliotson,  405 
Owen  (D.)  on  St.  Katherine's  Hospital,  Regent's  Park, 
491 

Ycleping  the  church,  54 
Oxford  at  the  accession  of  George  I.,  225,  313,  471 
Oxford  Street,  top  of,  368,  435 

Oxoniensis  (Comestor)  on  Duke  of  Wellington's  Spanish 
Prayer  Book,  106  ;  "  Fert,  Fert,  Fert,"  412 

Linney,  228 

Notes  on  Skeat's  'Concise  Dictionary,"  1901,  83, 
221,  461 

Yeoman,  204,  474 


P.  (C.  H.  Sp.)  on  Barons  Perceval,  305 

Ludgersall,  place-name,  209 
P.  (E.  W.)  on  '  The  Golden  Stairs,'  427 
P.  (F.  E.)  on  female  suicides,  &c.,   before  A.D.  70, 

466 
P.  (F.  J.)  on  America  v.  United  States,  266 

"  Taste  of  the  potato,"  270 
P.  (M.)  on  '  The  Vicar  and  Moses,'  169 
P.  (R.  B.)  on  Belle  Alliance  as  a  Christian  name,  325 

Chocolate,  154 

Cleopatra's  Needle,  304 

Flint-glass  trade.  116 

Iron  Duke  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  172 

Nonesopretties :  spinnel,  234 

'  The  Pageant,'  249,  470 
P.  (W.  H.  W.)  on  < Les  Psaumes  de  Beze,'  409 

Powell  (Harriett),  her  portrait,  145 
P.  (W.  R.)  on  Danes  in  Pembroke,  132 
Page  (J-  T.)  on  "After  wearisome  toil,"  149 

Ainsworth  (H.),  his  novels,  56 

'  Aylwin,'  471 

"  Babies  in  the  eyes,"  196 

Bibliography  of  the  bicycle,  156 

Boon  for  bookworms,  17 

Cleopatra's  Needle,  358 

Coronation  canopy,  189 
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Page  (J.  T.)  on  Cromwell's  daughters.  474 

Defoe  (Daniel),  137 

Euston  Road,  197 

Finials  at  rick  ends,  507 

Flapper,  Anglo-Indian  slang,  134 

Fleming  (Marjorie),  her  portrait,  194 

Garrick's  statue  of  Shakespeare,  288 

Honest  epitaphs,  306 

Hour  of  Sunday  morning  service,  77 

Irish  saying  on  Michaelmas  Day,  434 

Jonson  (Ben)  imitated,  283 

"  Kit-Cat"  portraits,  435 

Knurr  and  spell,  112 

Locomotive  and  gas,  35 

Mallet  used  by  Christopher  Wren,  136 

Mourning  Sunday,  155 

Oakham  Castle  and  its  horseshoes,  357 

Old  schoolrules,  15,  256 

Periwinkle,  236 

Phipps  family,  432 

Rossetti's  '  Ruggiero  and  Angelica,'  32 

'  Sergeant  Bell  and  his  Raree-Show,'  195 

Shelley's  ancestry,  50 

Statistical  data,  116 

Teens,  417 

Thrale  (Mrs.),  her  house  at  Streatham  Park,  57 

Tib's  Eve,  98 

Van  de  Pump,  227 

Page  (Dame  Mary),  her  epitaph  in  Bunhill  Fields  burial- 
ground,  466 
Paget   (Rev.  Francis),    'The   Pageant,'   1843,    249, 

355,  470 

Paget  (Robert),  Sheriff  of  London  in  1536,  209,  277 
Palmer  (A.  S.)  on  pick=steal,  245 

Popple,  495 

"  Swift's  starling,"  325 

Swindler,  its  derivation,  127 
Palmer  (F.)  on  earthworks  at  Burpham,  129 

Toxton,  189,  212 
Pam=knave  of  clubs,  66,  171 
Papal  provisions,  7,  77 
Parallel  passage*,  285 
Paris  (Comte  de),  use  of  the  title,  368,  390 
Parish  registers,  fees  for  searching,  148,  394,  428  ; 

.transcripts,  448 

Parliament,  three  unknown  members  of  the  Long,  383 
Parry  (M.  E.)  on  Nathaniel  Rudyatt  or  Rudiatt,  468 
Parsimony,  English,  and  the  cat,  174 
Patching    (J.)   on  John   Carpenter,    Town  Clerk   of 

London,  1417-38,  455 
Watchhouses  for  the  prevention  of  bodysnatch 

ing,  448 

Paterson  (A.)  on  flint :  ferrey,  296 
Patmore  (Coventry),  quotation  attributed  to,  11 
Pausanias,  outrage  inflicted  on,  386 
Pavenham  Church,  woodwork  in,  508 
Payne  (J.  F.)  on  Comte  de  Paris,  368 
Payne   (R.  de  P.)  on  "  Thirty  days  hath  September,' 

331 

Peachey  (G.  C.)  on  Sir  Charles  Aldis,  Knight,  147 
Anselm,  Abbot  of  St.  Edmund  V328 
James  (Dr.  Robert),  his  arms,  3 
Phaer  ( Thomas),  of  Cilgerran,  36 
Peacock  (E.)  on  coke,  45 
Dream-lore,  496 


Peacock  (E.)  on  effigy  in  Tettenhall  Churchyard,  24 
Jacobite  verses,  24 
Latin  conversation,  407 
Lupo-mannaro,  216 
Popple,  370 
St.  Epiphanius,  313 
Shaw  family  in  Essex,  387 
Peacock  (M.)  on  witch,  a  kind  of  lamp,  483 
Peacock  (M.  H.)  on  Rev.  Joseph  Bingham,  468 
Pec  saetna  of  Derbyshire,  8 
Peers,  burial-places  of,  149,  298 
Peet  (W.  H.)  on  fashion  in  language,  337 

"Taste  of  the  potato,"  331 
Pegge  family,  509 

Pel^e  :  Mont  Pele"e,  origin  of  the  name,  37 
Pen,  fountain,  mentioned  in  1789,  29 
Pendugum,  bird-name,  427 
Penney  (N.)  on  William  Ball's  poems,  229 
Penny  (F.)  on  clergy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  347 
Watson  of  Barrasbridge,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  351 
Yale  (Elihu),  his  wife,  385 
Penny  Bink  Houses,  origin  of  the  name,  269 
Pepys  and  Sanderson  families,  108,  196 
Perada  (Imanuel),  fl.  1649,  387 
Perceval  (Barons)  of  Jr  eland,  305 
Perch,  various  lengths  of  the,  134 
Percy  (Elizabeth),  her  biography,  28 
Percy  (Lady  Elizabeth)  and  Rev.  W.  Nicholson,  69, 

172 

Periwinkle,  early  uses  of  the  word,  128,  235,  370 
Pertinax   on   chairmanship   of    governing  bodies    of 

English  public  schools,  67 
Petar  or  petard,  early  uses  of  the  word,  241,  312,  373 
Petchersk,  catacombs  of  the  Lavra  of,  484 
Peterborough  ( Lord),  Lord  Macaulay  on,  288 
Petty  (William),  S.T.B.,  his  biography,  508 
Petunia,  derivation  of  the  word,  284 
Pewter  marks,  old,  328,  416 
Phaer  (Thomas),  of  Cilgerran,  M.P.,  his  biography,  35, 

98 

Philately,  81,  172,  239,  333,  432,  470 
Philipson    (John),    of  Calgarth,    Westmorland,    his 

daughters' 4  68 

Phillips  (J.)  on  Mrs.  Jane  Barker,  novelist,  171 
Phillips  (R.)  on  "  A-sailing  by  the  night,"  8 
Phillips  (Sir  Richard),  lines  on,  407 
Phipps  family,  326,  432 
?hipson  (E.  A.)  on  Latin  conversation,  452 
3ick= steal,  245 

Jickford  (J.)  on  "Astonish  the  natives,"  95 
Autocrat  in  Russian,  153 
Birmingham :  Brumagem,  196 
"  But  ah !  Maecenas,"  251 
'  Caste,'  prototypes  of  characters  in,  216 
Castle  Carewe,  Pembroke,  215 
'  Comic  Annual,'  74 
Cope,  the,  285 
Corderius,  348 
Coronation  canopy,  297 
Coronation  dress  of  the  bishops,  112 
Cureton  (General),  monument  to,  29 1 
Epitaph  on  an  attorney,  37 
Garrick's  statue  of  Shakespeare,  357 
Gillespie  Grumach,  38 
Heriot,  228 
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Pickford  (J.)  on  King's  Champion,  116 
Mallet  or  mullet,  293 
Monument,  to  General  Cureton,  492  ;  in  Beverley 

Minster,  507 

Napoleon's  first  marriage,  72  ;  his  last  years,  434 
Nottingham  (Lady),  336    . 
Oxford  at  the  accession  of  George  I. ,  225 
'Pageant,'  470 
Pin  pictures,  493 
Poets  on  adversity,  515 
"Quiz,"  Junior,  436 
Reference  wanted,  387 
School  rules,  old,  15 
Scott  (Sir  Walter),  and  Sir  David  Wilkie,  235  ; 

his  '  Woodstock,'  515 
Tib's  Eve,  33 
Trinity  Monday,  152 
'  Vicar  and  Moses,'  232 
Yarrow  unvisited,  58 
Piddinghoe  Church,  Sussex,  square  opening  in,  347> 

477 

Pierpoint  (R.)  on  arms  of  continental  cities,  177 
Bible  for  a  prisoner,  285 
"  Chien  ou  rat,"  208 
Christmas  card,  first,  237 
Dictionary  of  Greek  mythology,  291 
"Fert,  Fert,  Fert,"  453 
Galley  :  galeode,  311 
Gladstone,  Italian  address  by,  59 
'  Hamlet,"  J.  i.  115,  225 
"Keep  your  hair  on,"  279 
Maltese  language  and  history,  466 
Masculine  dress,  476 

'  Memoirs  of  the  Cbevalier  Pierpoint,'  209 
Salisbury  (Lord)  on  decaying  nations,  516 
Sathalia,  256 
Statistical  data,  116 
Visiting  cards  in  Italy,  168 
Pigeon-holes,  their  use  and  meaning,  209 
Pigott  (Edward),  astronomer,  248 
Pigott  (W.  J.)  on  Robert  Paget,  209 
Pin  pictures,  398,  375,  493 
Pink  (W.  D.)  on  James  Anderton,  87 
Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia,  77 
Bond  (Dr.  John),  274 
Jackson  (Sir  Anthony),  313 
Phaer  (Thomas),  of  Cilgerran,  98 
Three  unknown  members  of  the  Long  Parliament, 

383 

Piquet,  poem  on,  467 

41  Place,"  use  of  the  word  for  name  of  house,  448 
Place-names,  explanation  of,  188,  249 
Platt  (J.),  jun.,  on  Boudicca,  its  pronunciation,  64,  177 
Chicago,  its  etymology,  346 
Hebrew  incantations,  78 
"Ichdien,"  372 
July,  its  pronunciation,  426 
Linguistic  curiosities,  456 
"Muskeg  berry,"  509 
Opeagha,  zoological  term,  325 
Petunia,  its  derivation,  284 
Sheregrig,  Arabic  bird-name,  4 
Tomato,  227 
Wampum,  226 
Wigwam,  its  origin,  446 


Playing-cards,  political,  207 

Plunkett  ( W.  A.)  on  lines  on  withered  wild  flower,  109 

'  The  Ghost  at  the  Funeral,'  48 
Pocock  family  of  Chieveley,  Berks,  348 
Poets  on  adversity,  285,  374,  515 
Poland    (Sir   H.   -B.)    on   Dickens,     Overs,    and    Dr. 

Elliotson,  405 
"  In  matters  of  commerce  the  fault  of  the  Dutch," 

270 

Thackeray's  belief  in  homeopathy,  132,  329 
"  Quiz,"  Junior,  354 
Pole  (R.)  on  Knightley  Charleton,  317 
Pole  (Sir  Geoffrey),  d.  1558,  his  descendants,  18 
Politician  on  "  Leaps  and  bounds,"  113 

"  Peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform,"  348,  496 
"  The  religion  of  all  sensible  men,"  209 
Pollard-Urquhart  (F.  E.  R.)  on  Huguenot  settlers  in 

Ireland,  478 
White-headed  boy,  518 
Polygraphic  Hall,  its  history,  109,  233,  331 
Poor  tax,  exemption  from,  467 
Pope  (A.),  Roubiliac'a  bust  of,  408,  471,  492 
Popham  (J.  S.)  on  flint :  ferrey,  177 
Popple,  use  and  meaning  of  the  word,  208,  294,  370, 

495 

Portraits,  superstition  about,  147 
Portugal  (Crown  Prince  of),  his  Christian  names,  108 
Postage-stamp   collecting  and  its  literature  in  1860, 

81,  172,  239,  333,  432,  470 
Postcard,  inventor  of  the,  126 
Postcards,  pictorial,  212 

Potts  (R.  A.)  on  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  114 
Pound  Day,  its  observance,  5 
Powell  (Harriett),  her  portrait,  145 
Poyer  family  arms  and  motto,  428 
Praia,  Portuguese  name  in  Hong  Kong  harbour,  424 
Prayers  to  the  point,  instance  of,  325 
Pre-Celtic  Britain,  lingual  traces  of,  227,  298 
Premierships  of  the  Victorian  era,  105 
Pre- Reformation  practices  in  English  churches,  468 
Price  (F.  G.  H.)  on  coronation  advertisement  of  1685, 

166 

Sweezing  or  squeezing  watch,  467 
Price  (Major-General),  d.  1747,  209 
Pricket  candlesticks,  228,  376 
Prideaux  (W.  F.)  on  Queen  Anne,  431 

Ballads  on  the  coronation  of  King  George  II.,  121 

"  Birmingham's  dress,"  471 

Bungay,  place-name,  273 

Carteret  Street,  Westminster,  346 

Castle  Carewe,  214,  373 

Coleridge  bibliography,  310 

Coleridge's  'Christabel,'  388,  429 

Crooked  Usage,  Chelsea,  147,  474 

Etchings  and  engravings,  369 

Hallam  (Arthur  Henry),  510 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.),  426 

Home  Alley,  London,  358 

Knights  of  the  Garter,  190 

Moryson  (Fynes),  his  '  Itinerary,'  393 

Oxford  at  the  accession  of  George.!.,  313 

Polygraphic  Hall,  331 

Portrait  by  Zurbaran,  514 

Rhodes  (Cecil),  his  ancestors,  416 

St.  Mary  Axe,  425 
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Prideaux  (W.  F.)  on  St.  Pancras  borough  arms,  338 

Sale  of  the  old  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  232 

Sedley  family,  286 

'The  Soul's  Errand,'  253 

West  Bourne,  16 

Whitmore  ( I  ady),  395 
Prideaux  (VV.  B.  B.)  on  Hebrew  incantations,  78,  355 

Latin  conversation,  452 

Lord's  Prayer  in  verse,  272 
Prime  Ministers,  Irish  and  Scotch,  302,  376 
Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  old,  its  sale  and  history 

64,  176,  232 

Pristinensis  Episcopua,  Robert,  D.G.,  88,  212 
Prodigal  Son  as  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  487 
Pronunciation,   of  English  letters,  48  ;  Greek,  75  •  of 

ng,  266,  393 

Proverbs  and  Phrases  :— 

Arising  out  of,  107 

Astonish  the  natives,  95 

Babies  in  the  eyes,  56,  195,  299 

Beatific  vision,  95,  177,  355,  436 

Box  Harry,  13,  98 

By  gar,  457 

Circular  joys,  32 
'     Embarras  des  richesses,  367,  475 

Gentleman  from  Ohio,  128 

Grass  widow,  205 

Hop  the  twig,  16 

Hoping  against  hope,  63,  196 

If  the  ice  bears  a  man  before  Christmas,  506 

In  an  interesting  condition,  73 

Keep  your  hair  on,  33,  156,  279 

Le  bon  temps  ou  nous  e"tions  si  malheureux,  497 

Leaps  and  bounds,  113 

Lee    oers    for   meddlers,  and  crutches    for   wild 
ducks,  307,  475 

Man  in  the  street,  107 

Not  half,  385,  471 

Odour  of  sanctity,  298,  358 

Only  too  thankful,  13,  151,  171 

Policy  of  pin-pricks,  37'2,  412,  518 

Praise  is  the  best  diet,  392 

Put  his  clog  on  his  dial,  303 

Quite  a  few,  208 

Returning  thanks,  26,  79 

Hock-bottom  prices,  26,  154 

Sixes  and  sevens,  55,  95 

Taste  of  the  potato,  270,  331 

To  eat  cherries  with  princes,  428,  470 

To  the  nines,  387,  456 

Tout  lasse — tout  casse — tout  passe,  314 

Upwards  of,  38,  138 

What  has  posterity  done  for  us  ?  309,  415,  472 

Whipping  the  cat,  205,  298,  455 

Ye  gods  and  little  fishes  !  77,  114 
Proverbs  in  Herbert's  '  Jacula  Prudentum,'  113 
Psalter,  the  metrical,  54 
Pulpit  in  chapter-house,  347,  437 
'  Punch,'  a  reference,  386 
Punishment,  eternal,  and  Jews,  229,  334 
Purcell  family,  287,  386 
Purcell  (H.),  lines  on,  107 
'  Purcbas  his  Pilgrimes,'  1625,  109 
Puzzled  on  "Nebular  hypothesis,"  326 


Q 


Q.  (A.)  on  national  flag,  118 

Q.  (A.  N.)  on  British  Academy,  161 

Hymn  on  the  birth  of  King  Edward  VII.   30 
Quakers  in  Kent,  history  of,  246 
Quant  (J.),  23  May,  1791,  in  Prayer  Book,  76 
Quarrell  (W.  H.)  on  Branstill  Castle,  149 

Dandy-cart,  252 
Experts,  331 

French-christen,  327 

Maule  (Mr.  Justice)  misquoted,  365 

Prayers  to  the  point,  325 

Quaint  epitaph,  390 

Sexton's  tombstone,  373 
Quick=  Italian  iron,  85 

"Quiz,"  Junior,  identification  of,  247,  354,  436 
Quotations  :  — 

A-sailing  by  the  night,  8 

After  wearisome  toil  and  much  sorrow,  149 

All  tears  are  vain,  367 

And  though  these  lines  should  only  line  port- 
manteaus, 474 

Beaucoup  de  personnes  voudraient  savoir,   m&ia 
peu  de'sirent  apprendre,  127 

Behind  each  cloui  the  sun  is  always  shining,  309, 
455  J 

But  ah  !  Maecenas  is  yclad  in  claye,  149,  251 

Call  us  not  weeds,  360 

Care,  vale,  sed  npn  aeternum,  care,  valeto,  48 

C'est  que  je  vois  les  flots  sombres,  347 

Coin  is  the  sinews  of  war,  307,  356 

D'un  chien,  ou  d'un  rat,  208,  250 

Et  in  Arcadia  ego,  80 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Love  were  questioned,  107,  211 

First  love  is  a  rank  exotic,  68 

Fresh  woods  and  pastures  new,  220 

Here  and  here  alone,  268 

I  shall  pass  through  this  world  but  once,  67 

If  there  were  no  God,  100 

In  matters  of  commerce  the  fault  of  the  Dutch, 
168,  270 

Measure,  thy  life  by  loss  instead  of  gain,  268 

Nemo  me  impune  lacesset,  95 

Never  assert  what  you  do  not  know,  248 

Not  they  who  doomed,  269 

Often  have  I  seen,  208,  296,  390 

Peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform,  348,  412,  496 

Ploughing  his  lonely  furrow,  11 

Prospicimus  modo,  12 

Qui  faculam  prefers,  Phileros,  quse  nil  opus  nobis 
218 

Relic  of  early  days  !  my  casual  hand,  109 

Religion  of  all  sensible  men,  209,  271 

Scd  laeva  in  parte  mamillse,  488 

She  of  the  open  soul  and  open  door,  47 

Sithence  no  fairy  lights,  127 

Gapertr  @oi)Qtlv  iraai,  36 

The  birds  awoke  her  with  their  morning  song, 
268 

The  old  man  clogs  our  earliest  years,  268 

There  fell  a  flute  when  Ganymede  went  up,  268 

Thin  red  line,  40 

Thirty  days  hath  September,  206,  279,  331,  377 

We  all  have  waking  visions ;  I  have  mine,  386 
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Quotations : — 

Were  Nature  just  to  man,  428 

When  Night  her  purple  vail  had  softly  spread,  108 

Who  ne'er  his  bread  in  sorrow  ate,  268,  351,  494 

B 

R.  (D.  M.)  on  cantership,  8 

Phaer  (Thomas),  of  Cilgerran,  36 
R.  (E.)  on  Sir  T.  Bodley,  207 
B.  (E.  M.)  on  Welsh  family  queries,  289 
R.  (F.  R.)  on  crossing  knives  and  forks,  74 

Flapper,  Anglo-Indian  slang,  134 

Moore  (Edward) :  James  Moore,  311 
R.  (G.  E.)  on  Londres,  56 
K.  (H.  B.)  on  Irish  and  Scotch  old  houses,  408 
R.  ( J.  A.)  on  "  Often  have  I  seen,"  208 
R.  (J.  H.)  on  Anglo-Saxon  words  for  birds,  348 
K.  (J.  F.)  on  beads  in  the  East,  277 

Whig  token,  489 

E.  (M.)  on  "  First  love  is  a  rank  exotic,"  68 
K.  (V.)  on  St.  Pancras  borough  arms,  287 
E.  (W.  W.)  on  pedigree  of  Sir  James  Richards,  428 
Eacova,  its  locality,  489 
Radcliffe  (J.)  on  Duke  of  Brabant,  132 

Castle  Carewe,  Pembroke,  93 

Charleton  (Knightley),  231 

English  contingent  in  the  last  Crusade,  432 

Gardner  barony,  457 

Morley  (Elizabeth,.  Lady),  76 

Morris  (Capt.),  his  wife,  117 

Smith  (Sir  Nicholas),  491 
Eamsay  (Allan)  and  Thomson,  245 
Eandolph  (J.  A.)  on  Doset  Hall,  196 

Konigsdorf  Abbey,  209 

Newark  Abbey,  Surrey,  212 

Waverley  Abbey,  Surrey,  206 
Eatcliffe  (T.)  on  "By  gar,"  457 

"  Harry  Dick  hat"  :  "  Adelaide  waistcoat,"  48 

Knurr  and  spell,  294 

Lee  oers  for  meddlers,  and  crutches  for  wild  ducks, 
476 

Mourning  Sunday,  72 

"Penny  Bink,"  269 

Pin  pictures,  308 

"Returning  thanks,"  26 

Spice,  512 

Eats'  bones  found  in  tumuli,  322 
Eeade  (A.  L.)  on  James  Heath,  engraver,  268 

Eockall,  157 

Eeapered,  use  of  the  word,  105 
References  and  quotations,  verification  of,  356,  457 
References  wanted,  67, 110 
Reichel  (O.  J.)  on  popple,  its  meaning,  294 
Reliable,  use  of  the  word,  25 
Relic,  dated  1652,  found  during  alterations  in  Lombard 

Street,  114 

Re"ve"rend  on  Westphalie,  336 
Rhodes  (Cecil),  his  ancestors,  294,  416 
Richards  (Sir  James),  his  pedigree,  428 
Rick  ends,  finials  at,  507 

Riddle  :  "  A  headless  man  had  a  letter  to  write,"  20 
Rimes:  Charley  in,  68;    "The  lion  and  the  unicorn 

were  fighting  for  the  crown,"  168 
Robbins.(A.  F.)  on  children  hanged,  354 

"Hoping  against  hope,"  63 


Robbins  (A.  F.)  on  Lady  Alice  Lea,  legend  of,  138 
Nicknames  for  colonies,  10 
'  N.  &  Q.'  anagram,  252 
Order  of  Merit,  341 
"Robert,  D.G.  Pristinensis  Episcopus,"  88,  212 
Roberts  (J.)  on  seal  and  owner,  487 
Roberts  (W.)  on  Bronte,  365 

"  Rock-bottom  prices,"  26 
Robertson   (J.  R.)   on    mallet   used   by   Christopher 

Wren,  17 
Robertson  (T. W.),  prototypes  of  characters  in  '  Caste,' 

108,  216 

Robinson  (J.)  on  Capt.  Morris's  wife,  173 
Robsart  (Amy),  particulars  of  her  biography,  507 
Rochester   (Earl  of),   1647-80,  his   descendants  and 

family,  466 
Rochester  (Lady),  '  La  Triste  He*riti&re,r  her  portrait, 

509 

Eockall,  island  or  rock  in  North  Atlantic,  69,  157 
Rodgers  ( J. )  on  Sir  John  de  Oddyngesles,  387 
Rome,  Scottish  College  at,  148 
Ross  (O. )  on  Bristow  family,  229 
Rossstti  (D.  G.),  lines  in  his  '  Ruggiero  and  Angelica/ 

32 

Ron  (L.),  his  pamphlet  on  chess,  41 
Roubiliac  (L.   F.),   his  statue   of  Shakespeare,  357  ; 

his  bust  of  Pope,  408,  471,  492 
Round  (E.  J.   D. )  on  Iron  Duke  and  the  Duke  of 

Wellington,  295 

Round  robin,  origin  of  the  term,  267,  394 
Rudyatt  or  Rudiatt  (Nathaniel),  fl.  1556,  468 
"  Running  amuck,"  307 
Rupert  (Prince)  after  the  Restoration,  186 
Rusalka  on  Bouguereau,  309 
Rushton  (F.  R.)  on  John  Good,  509 
Ruskin  and  Browning,  328 
Russell  (C.)  on  Charles  Fox,  196 

Pam=knave  of  clubs,  171 
Russian,  gender  of  nouns  in,  75  ;   and  its  relation  to 

other  Slavonic  languages,  146 
Russian  ecclesiastical  vestments,  28,  318,  392,  451 
Russian  story, '  A  Love  Lesson,'  &c.,  its  authorship,  89 
Rutherford  (Mark)  and  George  Eliot,  204 
Rutter  (Dorothea),  d.  1661,  her  biography,  109,  474 
Rutton  ( W.  L. )  on  Beaconsfield's  birthplace,  482 

Holy  Trinity  :  Christ  Church  :  St.  Saviour's,  341 
Old  conduits  of  London,  421 
Yale  (Elihu),  his  wife,  512 
Rysden  (0.)  on  heriot,  333 

S 
S.  on  Tanthe,  451 

"  What  has  posterity  done  for  us  ? ''  309 
S.  (A.)  on  Bishop  Racket's  life  of  Archbishop  Wil- 
liams, 401,  423 

S.  (C.  L.)  on  Sir  Walter  Scott's  '  Woodstock, '  515 
S.  (E.)  on  index-making,  272 
S.  (E.  M.)  on  old  songs,  258 
S.  (F.  A.)  on  Fenton  family,  427 
S.  (G.)  on  Baconian  cipher,  304 

Eccleston  (James),  his  biography,  14 
S.  (H.)  on  Haterius,  368 
S.  (J.  P.)  on  chocolate,  154 

"  The  "  as  part  of  title,  13 
S.  (J.  S.)  on  hymn  on  the  birth  of  Edward  VII.,  1 
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S.  (J.  S.)  on  verses  for  an  expected  Prince  of  Wales, 

1555,  1 

S.  (M.  W.)  on  Stalkartt  family,  468 
S.  (R.)  on  wine  in  public  conduits,  149 
S.  (S.)  on  portraits  of  Herefordshire  Catholic   family, 

447 

S.  (W.)  on  Admiral  Byron,  229 
Cockledumditt,  7 
(Jond,  235 

Coronation  canopy,  392 
Coronation  sermons,  198,  330 

Forbes  of  Corse,  270 

'  Friendly  Cautions,'  508 

Gillespie  Grumach,  37 

Gordon,  admiral  in  the  Russian  navy,  112 

Jubilee  number  of  'N.  &  Q.,'  252 

"  Our  God,  our  help  in  ages  past,"  485 

Prime  Ministers,  Irish  and  Scotch,  376 

Scottish    contributors     to     the   First    Series    of 
•N.  &Q.,'364 

Wine  in  public  conduits,  238 

S.  (W.  F.  G.)  on  "  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love  were  ques- 
tioned," 107 

S.  (W.  F.  P.)  on  Mourning  Sunday,  297 
S.  (W.  R.)  on  Greece  and  Gladstone,  128 
S.  (W.  W.)  on  Anglo-Saxon  names  for  birds,  451 

"  By  gar,"  457 

St.  (K. )  on  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  327 
St.  Albans,  Shakespeare  Cottage  at,  488 
St.  Botolph,  City  of  London,  508 
St.  Duthac  or  Duthus,  Bishop  of  Ross,  A.D.  1250,  249, 

371,  437 

St.  Edward,  Episcopal  College  of,  129,  213 
St.  Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Salamis,  obit  403,  247,  313 
St.  Ernulphus,  88 

St.  Eugenia  :  Sortes  Evangelicse,  183 
St.  Katherine's  Hospital,  Regent's  Park,  428,  491 
St.  Martin  (B.)  on  black  as  a  badge  of  mourning,  87 
St.  Martin's  Abbey  at  Compostella,  its  arms,  410 
St.  Mary  Axe,  derivation  of  the  name,  425 
St.  Nicolas,  origin  of  the  legend  of,  368,  472 
St.  Pancras  borough  arms,  287,  338 
St.  Paul  and  Seneca,  37 
St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  dedications  to,  391 
St.  Saviour  :  St.  Sepulchre,  445 
St.  Saviour's :  Christ  Church :   Holy  Trinity,   inter- 
change of  dedicatory  title,  341 

St.  Swithin  on  almond  tree  as  an  emblem  of  old  age, 
175 

Barbitonsor,  212 

Barras,  10 

Bell  inscriptions  at  Ashby  Folville,  303 

Burials  in  Westminster  Abbey,  257 

Flapper,  Anglo-Indian  slang,  134 

Green  an  unlucky  colour,  1 33 

Grovelling,  485 

Half  penny  for  halfpenny,  206 

"  In  an  interesting  condition,"  73 

Inverness  coat  of  arms,  308 

Iron  Duke  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  295 

Jews'  Way  :  Jews'  Gate :  Jews'  Lane,  54 

"  Keep  your  hair  on,"  156 

Legend  of  Lady  Alice  Lea,  138,  250 

Lightowler  surname,  414 

Nomenclature  of  Crown  Prince  of  Portugal,  108 


St.  Swithin  on  "  Often  have  I  seen,"  296 
Polygraphic  Hall,  234 
Price  of  eggs,  154 
Rejection  of  the  fittest,  384 
St.  Nicolas,  472 
Shelley's  ancestry,  50 
Songs,  old,  38 

St.  Triduana,  V.,  legends  of,  249,  371,  437 

St.  Wandregesil's  rents  and  Upavon  Priory,  483 

Salisbury  (Lord)  on  decaying  nations,  427,  515 

Saliva,  powers  of  human,  226 

Sand,  writing  lessons  on,  64 

Sanders  (T.  S.)  on  Stoyles  family,  448 

Sanderson  (Bishop),  his  descendants,  152 

Sanderson  family  of  Cottenham,  Cambs,  28 

Sanderson  and  Pepys  families,  108,  196 

Sandford  (W.)  on  Lamb"  on  the  ass,  451 

Sandford- Thompson  (C.)  on  Phipps  family,  326 

Sanguine  and  hopeful,  difference  between  the  words  * 
10,  292 

Sathalia,  forms  of  the  place-name,  256,  336,  475 

'  Saturday  Review,'  epigram  on,  486 

Saunders  (C.  T.)  on  baronets  of  Nova  Scotia,  77 
"  Birmingham's  dress,"  409 
Orange  blossoms,  94 

Savill  (Sam),  his  epitaphf  445  , 

Saw,  projection  on  a,  ,49,  133 

Saword  (F.)  on  Haselock  family,  89 

Scandinavians  in  Pembrokeshire,  89,  132,  276, 
373 

Scattergood  (B.  P.)  on  fees  for  searching  parish 
registers,  148 

Schaw  family  of  Gospetry,  8,  115,  353 

School  in  Scotland,  108 

School  rules,  old,  15*  256 

Schoolboys'  rights  at  weddings,  65 

Schools,  public,  governing  bodies  of,  67,  1 14,  197 

Schuyler  (C.  P.)  on  Westminster  custom,  185 

Scotch,  comic,  in  parody  on  '  Bonnie  Doon,'  46 

Scotch  and  Irish  old  houses,  408 

Scott  (E.  E.)  on  "  In  matters  of  commerce  the  fault 
of  the  Dutch,"  168 

Scott  (Sir  W.),  Jiis  '  Woodstock,'  65,  170,  252,  515  ; 
and  Sir  David  Wilkie,  129,  235,  315,  378  ;  medal- 
lion of,  236  ;  novel  attributed  to,  448,  477 

Scottish  College  at  Rome,  148 

Scotus  on  cradle  chimney,  208 

Seal  and  owner,  487 

Sedley  family,  286,  391 

Seeds,  their  retarded  germination,  287,  358 

Seneca  and  St.  Paul,  37 

Septuagenarian  on  fashion  in  language,  337 

'Sergeant  Bell  and  his  Raree-Show,' its  authorship, 
126,  195,  470 

Serjeants-at-Law  under  James  I.,  26 

Serjeantson  (R.  M.)  on  Samuel  Clarke,  D.D.,  408 

Sero  on  analogous  titles  of  books,  350 

Serpent's  feet,  legend  of  the,  481 

Seventeenth-century  queries,  408,  511 

Sexton's  tombstone,  306,  373,  434,  517 

Shaddick  (H.)  on  divet,  395 

Hewitt  (William),  surgeon  and  author,  473 
Teens,  417 

Shaftesbury  (Anthony  Ashley),  anecdote  of,  209, 
271 
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Shakespeare,  v.  Bacon,  11, 137,  214,  375,  497  ;  Shake- 
speare-Bacon question,  43,  124,  201,  264,  3(52,  463  ; 
his  Seventy-sixth  Sonnet,  125,  274,  412,  495,  517  ; 
examination  of  seven  copies  of  the  Second  Folio,  181, 
371  ;  sence  and  sense  in  the  First  Folio,  184,  293  ; 
Garrick's  statue  of,  288,  357  ;  in  the  Sonnets,  343  ; 
and  Jonson,  367,  456  ;  his  vocabulary,  385 

Shakespeare  Cottage  at  St.  Albans,  488 

Shakespearian  allusions,  63,  465 

Shakespeariana : — 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  IV.  sc.  xv.,  "O  sun, 

Burn  the  great  sphere  thou  movest  in  !  "  224 
Hamlet,  Act  I.  sc.  1,  "As  stars  with  trains  of 

fire,"  224 
2  Henry  IV.,  Act  II.  sc.  4,  93,  173,   193,  293, 

374 
Macbeth,  Act  T.  sc.   7,  "If  the   assassination," 

&c.,  224;  Act  II.  sc.  1,  1.  60,  224 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  V.  sc.  1,  German  trans- 
lation, 224,  283 
Shaw  family  in  Essex,  387 
Sheep-farming,  monastic,  47,  176,  239 
Shelley  (P.  B.),  hia  ancestry,  50,  229;  his  house  at 

Bracknell,  229 

Sherborne  (Lord)  on  burial-places  of  peers,  298 
Sheregrig,  Arabic  bird-name,  4 
Sheriffs  of  Staffordshire,  1699  1730,  34 
Sherring  (L.  M.)  on  Majorie  Fleming's  portrait,  128 
Fountain  pen,  29 
Wig- wands  :  fat-halves,  169 
Shrewsbury  (Earls  of),  their  descent,  284 
Siegel  (Christian    Heinrich),  sculptor,  his  biography, 

465 
Sieveking  (A.  F.)  on    etymology  of   bap  =  breakfast 

roll,  2  .'8 

Sigma  on  statistical  data,  29 
Signs,  origin  of  certain,  169,  292,  356  ;  of  opticians, 

503 

Silhouettes  of  children,  74 
Simon  (C.)  on  A.  Hepplewhifce,  designer  of  furniture, 

128 

Sinclair  (J.  G.  T.)  on  Byron  translations,  268 
Sinton      (J.)     on    Alexander     Hamilton,     Oriental 

scholar,  248 

Skarratt  (T.  C.)  on  Skerratt  =  Carleton,  448 
Skeat  (Prof.  W.  W.),  his  '  Concise  Dictionary,'  1901, 

notes  on,  83,  221,  356,  461 
Skeat  (W.  W.)  on  beer  :  bur,  416 
Bungay,  place-name,  273 
Carant  or  corant,  415 
"  Corn-bote"  in  Barbour's  '  Bruce,'  115 
D  for  th  in  Middle  English,  321 
Gleek,  an  old  card  game,  4 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  twelfth  century,  496 
Ludgersall,  376 
Petar  or  petard,  312 
Pronunciation  of  ng,  266 
Saints  in  Lindsay's  '  Monarchic,'  371 
Sathalia,  336 
"  Sixes  and  sevens,"  95 
Soukle,  alias  souble,  505 
Tennis,  origin  of  the  name,  54 
"To  the  nines,"  456 
Trance,  412 


Skeat  (W.  VV.)  on  troce,  505 
Westminster  city  motto,  53 
Wigwam,  its  origin,  516 
Skerratt  =  Carleton,  448 
Slang,  fashionable,  of  the  past,  98 
Slang  expressions,  33,  156 

Slavonic  and  Russian  languages,  their  relationship,  146 
Sledges  for  carrying  slate  at  Coniston,  Lancn,  188,  311 
Smart  (C.  E.)  on  Claw  family,  346 
Smith  (E.)  on   Dunwich  or  Dunmow,  a  bishop's  see, 

44,  312 
Smith  (G.  G.)  on  cucking  stool  or  ducking  stool,  157 

Flowering  Sunday,  57 
Smith  (Sir  Nicholas),  of  Devon,  M.P.,  his  descendants, 

353,  491 
Smith   (R.  H.)    on    "Lead,    kindly    Light,"    Latin 

rendering,  425 

Smith  (R.  W.)  on  Thomas  Waite,  1677-1712,  188 
Smith,  Payne  &  Smith,  old  banking  firm,  27,  114, 177 
Sinithers  (C.  G.)  on  Robert  Dodsl^y,  272 
Smyth  (H.)  on  inconsistencies  of  tense,  7 
Smyth-Stuart  (R.  Wentworth),  1681-1745,  28 
Snodgrass  surname,  71 
Snowball  family  of  Northumberland  and    York,  307, 

453 

Snowball  ( J.  B. )  on  Snowball  family,  307 
Somerset  family,  evolution  of  its  nose,   34,  236,  315, 

391,  417 
Somersetshire  on  Earl  Darsy,  209 

Songs  and  Ballads : — 

Canadian  Boat  Song,  64 

I  '11  try  and  find  a  link  to  bind,  327,  473 

Lincolnshire  Poacher,  38,  111,  258 

Now,  here  we  're  met  to  take  our  glass,  493 

Ote-toi  de  la,  queje  m'y  mette,  75 

Shetland  New'r  Even's  Song,  148,  278 

Vicar  and  Moses,  169,  232,  334 

Vilikins  and  his  Dinah,  388 
Sortes  Evangelicse :  St.  Eugenia,  183 
Sos  on  almond  tree  as  an  emblem  of  old  age,  1 75 
Sotheby  (E.  M.)  on  "  Oh  !  The  pilgrims  of  Zion,"408 
Soukle,  alias  souble,  in  Speght's  Chaucer,  505 
Soul's  Errand, 'authorship  of,  150,  191,  253 
Soutbam  (H.)  on  Butler's  'Erewhon,'  68 

Cureton  (General),  monument  to,  291,  398 

Darsy  (Earl),  297 

Bobbins  family,  193 

Lupo-mannaro,  34 

Napoleon's  first  marriage,  156 
Southwell  (T.)  on  water  barometer,  366 
Spanish  badge,  367 

Spearing  (Capt.),  d.  1783,  his  biography,  67 
Spice,  use  and  meaning  of  the  word,  449,  512 
Spiera  (Francis),  lawyer  of  Cittadella,  ob.  1548,  178 
Spinnel  in  draper's  advertisement,  circa  1700,  87,  234 
Squire  (W.  B.)  on  lines  in  Purcell,  107 
Stableforth  (J.  H.)  on  pre-Celtic  Britain,  227 

"White-headed  boy,  518 
Stafford  family,  49 
Stafford  (J.)  on  mallet  or  mullet,  293 
Staffordshire,  Sheriffs  of,  1699-1730,  34 
Stalkartt  family,  468 

Stamp  collecting  and  its  literature  in  1860,  81,  172, 
239,  333,  432,  470 
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Standard,  the  royal,  32 

Stanihurst    (James),    1522-1573,     Speaker    of   Irish 

House  of  Commons,  227,  353 

Stanley  Abbey,  Wilts,  and  sheep- farming,  47,  176,  239 
Statistical  data,  29,  116 
Steer  of  wood  or  bark,  its  meaning,  275 
Stenographers,  female,  in  ancient  times,  86 
Stephens  (F.  G.)  on  Herrick's  '  Hesperides'  :  "  Lutes 
of  amber,"  17 

Of  Alley,  45 

Stephenson  (P.  A.  F.)  on  Bodley  pedigree,  410 
Sterne  (Laurence),  inaccurate  allusions  to,  5,  325,  451 
Steuart  (A.  F.)  on  William  Bate,  miniaturist,  270 
Stevens  (E.)  on  barracked,  its  derivation,  135 
Stewart  (Sir  James),  his  '  Life  of  a  Lawyer,'  448 
Stockley  (W.  F.  P.)  on  Lesbian  rule,  329 
Stone  (J.  H.)  on  Achill  Island,  268 
S'ones,  boundary,  in  open  fields,  195 
Stones,  Hangman,  legends  and  history  of,  467 
Stonex  (F.  T.)  on  Stonex,  188 
Stonex,  origin  and  locality  of  the  name,  188 
Stool,  cucking  or  ducking,  48,  157 
Stool-ball,  sixteenth-century  game,  486 
Stoyles  family,  448 
Stradling   (Lam brook),  of  Cardiff  and  Bristol,  circa 

1700,  47,  136 

Stratfordian  on  Oxford  Street,  368 
Strawberry  leaves  in  ducal  coronets,  51 
Streatham  Park,  Mrs.  Thrale's  house  at,  57 
Street  (E.  E.)  on  Boudicca,  117,  253 

Etchings  and  engravings,  369 

Hebrew  incantations,  78 

Heriot,  333 

Notes  on  bkeat's  'Concise  Dictionary,'  356 

'  The  Vicar  and  Moses,'  334 
Stronach  (G.)  on  honorificabilitudinitas,  155 

Shakespeare  v.  Bacon,  11,  497 

Shakespeare's  Seventy-sixth  Sonnet,  274,  495 
Strong  (H.  A.)  on  busillia,  491 

Circumflex  accent,  494 

Cries  of  animals,  176 

Latin  conversation,  452 

Latin  verses,  16 

Linguistic  curiosities,  245 

Linney,  319 

Mommsen  and  Brutus,  494 

"  Only  too  thankful,"  13 

Reference  wanted,  495 

Tedula,  a  bird,  53 
Stuart  (Mary),  portraits  of,  8 
Sturmey  family,  31 
Sturmye  on  kat  cakes,  228 
Suicides,  female,  dc.,  before  A.D.  70,  466 
Sullivan  (E.)  on  Scott's  '  Woodstock,'  170 
Sunday,  hour  of  morning  service  in  1688,  77,  213 
Sunday,  Flowering,  history  and  origin  of  the  custom, 

57,  374 

Sunday,  Mourning,  observance  of  custom,  72, 155, 297 
Superstition  about  portraits,  147 
Surnames  :  Snodgrass,  71  ;  Notter,  309,  478  ;  Light- 

owler,  326,  414,  494 

Sweden borg  (Emanuel),  his  earliest  publication,  304 
Sweeting  (W.  D.)  on  exhumation  of  Henry  IV.,  32 

Kennett  ( Bishop  White),  his  father,  13 

Mourning  Sunday,  73 


Swift  (Dean),  inaccurate  allusion  to,  325,  451 
Swinburne,  Carlyle,  and  Coleridge,  189,  296 
Swindler,  derivation  of  the  word,  127,  278 
Swinhoe,  meaning  of  the  name,  129 
Swynnerton  (P.)  on  Rev.  Sam.  Dunlop,  88 
Sykes  (W.)  on  almond  tree  as  an  emblem  of  old  age, 
68 

Tandem,  308 

Thackeray's  belief  in  homoeopathy,  63,  197 

"  The  Three  Towns,"  189 

Wilberforce  (Bishop  S.),  344 
Sze"chenyi  (Count  Stephen),  relics  of,  49 


T.  (D.  K.)  on  legend  of  Lady  Alice  Lea,  192 
T.  (H.)  on  circumflex  accent,  346 
Coleridge's  '  Christabel,'  326 
"  Kit-Cat  "  portraits,  231 
T.  (J.  M.)  on  Mordauut  College,  509 
T.  (J.  T.)  on  Charles  Gonoud,  d.  1893,  68 
T.  (O.  S.)  on  portrait  by  Zurbaran,  352 
T.  (0.  T.)  on  "  Only  too  thankful,"  13 
T.  (W.)  on  "  bonnet- laird  "  and  "  cock-laird,"  328 

Nelson  letter,  425 

T.  (W.  R.  M.)  on  monastic  sheep-farming,  176 
T.R.E.N.T.  on  dreanf  lore,  269 

Freund  Hem,*  128 
Table  linen,  macks  on,  95 
Tails,  human  beings  in  Africa  with,  198 
Talbot  (J.)  on  Lieut.  Zachary  Hicks,  327 

Home  Alley,  London,  289 

Tallant  (Miss  Annie),  authoress,  her  biography,  508 
Tandem,  origin  of  the  word,  308,  455 
Tandy  (James  Napper),  1740-1803,  his  biography,  7 
Tarrier  =  terrier,  use  of  the  word,  406,  493 
Tau  (Sigma)  on  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  427 
Tavern  sign  :  Dirty  Old  Man,  73 
Taverns  and  coffee-houses,  London,  322 
Taylor   (H.)    on    the   Iron   Duke   and  the    Duke  of 

Wellington,  517 

Taylor  (H.  Y.  J.)  on  "Keep  your  hair  on,"  33 
Taylor  (J.  H.)  on  descendants  of  Elizabethan  worthies, 

208 

Tayntynge,  use  of  the  word  in  1571,  207,  250 
Tedula,  a  bird,  etymology  of  the  name,  53,  218 
Teens,  commencement  of  a  girl's,  329,  417 
Teinturier  on  Lally  Tollendal  :  French  e'migre's,  328 
Templar  on  Morden  family,  468 
Tennis,  origin  of  the  name,  11,  54 
Tennyson  (Lord),  his  'Crossing  the  Bar,'  247  ',   and 
Henry  James,  347  ;  his  'In  Memoriam,'  Introduc- 
tion, stanza  iii.,  410 
Tense,  instances  of  inconsistencies  of,  7 
Tettenhall  Churchyard,  effigy  in,  24 
Thackeray  (W.  M.),   inaccurate  allusions  to,  5  ;  and 
homoeopathy,  63,  132,  197,  329  ;  his  residences  in 
London,  138,  238 
Thalassa  on  Black  Malibran,  193 
Dragon  tree,  192 
Mourning  Sunday,  298 
The  as  part  of  title,  13,  338,  415 
Themistocles  and  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  126 
Theobald  (R.  M.)  on  Shakespeare  v.  Bacon,  12 
Thetterin,  meaning  of  the  word,  386,  478 
Thicknesse  (Philip),  monument  erected  to,  226 
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Thiselton  (A.  E.)  on   'Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  IV.  xv. 
1214,  224 

Thomas  (N.  W.)  on  Shetland  song,  148 

Thompson  (F.  D.)  on  Wellington  pamphlet,  49 

Thorns  (W.  J.),  error  in  allusion  to,  23 

Thomson  (J.)  and  Allan  Ramsay,  245 

Thornton  (R.  H.)  on  Adams's  Jaffa  colony,  326 

Austria  and  the  Isle  of  Man  :  history  of  Ber  wick, 

69 

Charles  I.'s  journey  to  Scotland,  246 
Chess  playing,  a  legend,  212 
Church  of  England  in  1840,  104 
Cimex  lectularius,  195 
Cries  of  animals,  86 

Epigram  on  the  '  Saturday  Review,'  486 
Great  frost  of  1683-4,  112 
Serjeants-at-Law  under  James  I.,  26 

Thorp  (J.  T.)  on  Goethe,  227 

Thorpe  (W.  G.)  on  Armada  cheats,  48 

Thrale  (Mrs.),  her  house  at  Streatham  Park,  57 

Three  Towns,  the,  use  of  the  term  with  reference  to 
Portsmouth,  &c.,  189 

Tib's  Eve,  origin  of  the  term,  33,  98 

Tibullus  and  Charles   Dickens,  thought  coincidence, 
86 

Tillard  (G.  H.)  on  teens,  329 

Tin  tokens,  their  use  and  meaning,  209 

Title,  "  The  "  as  part  of,  13,  338,  415 

Title  of  book  wanted,  167,  231,  334 

Titles  of  books,  analogous,  350 

Tobacco,  old  book  on,  367 

Todd  (Sweeny)  and  Charles  Dickens,  303 

Tomato,   earliest   use  of  the   word    in  a  European 
language,  227 

Tomlinson  (W.  W.)  on  dandy-cart,  129 

Took's  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  notes  on,  6 

Top  of  a  street,  368,  435 

Torphichen  on  "  Often  have  I  seen,"  390 

Torton  in  Sussex,  its  locality,  189,  212 

Trance,  use  and  meaning  of  the  term,  326,  412 

Transcendant,  spelling  of  the  word,  428 

Trentham  and  Gower  families,  59 

Tressher,   use   and   meaning  of   the    word   in    1560, 
47,  218 

Trinity,   Holy  :  Christ  Church  :  St.   Saviour's,  inter- 
change of  title,  341 

Trinity  Monday,  use  of  the  term,  51,  152 

Troce,  error  for  croce,  505 

Tumuli,  rats'  bones  found  in,  322 

Turner  (T.)  on  Sir  Thomas  Higgins,  247 

Turnures,  species  of  ancient  confectionery,  149 

Tylney  on  Melisande,  467 

Typulator,  use  of  the  word  in  1558-9,  428,  516 

U 

Udal  (J.  S.)  on  arms  of  married  women,  194 

Charles  II.  in  West  Dorset,  141,  475 

Groat  :  bits,  454 

Met  :  points  of  the  compass,  5 

Royal  standard,  32 

Strawberry  leaves,  51 
Uniform,  Windsor,  36 
University,  oldest,  in  the  world,  245,  416 
University  honours  and  Cabinet  ministers,  427,  511 
Upavon  Priory  and  St.  Wandregesil's  rents,  488 


Upcott    (W.),    1790-1845,    autograph  collector,    his 

cottage,  75 

Urban  on  Edward  Moore  :  James  Moore,  226 
Urllad  on  Branstill  Castle,  231 

Esquires,  314 

Herefordshire  manor-houses,  228 

'  N.  &  Q.'  anagram,  185 

Oldest  wooden  church  and  university,  245 
Utilitarian,  earliest  use  of  the  word,  152,  255,  431 


V.  (F.)  on  Mistress  Rachel  Howe,  8 

Spearing  (Capt.),  d.  1783,  67 
V.  (H.)  on  Castle  Carewe,  Pembroke,  215 

Danes  in  Pembroke,  132 
Y.  (Q.)  on  arms  of  married  women,  473 

Chi-Rho  monogram,  116 

Daggering  :  doggering,  34 

Grass  widow,  374 

Grissard,  352 

"  Hop  the  twig,"  16 

Introduction  of  the  hop,  304 

Meresteads  or  mesesteads,  10 

Shakespeare  v.  Bacon,  137 

Shakespeare's  Seventy -sixth  Sonnet,  412 

Typulator,  516 

Yeoman,  354 

V. V.H.I.  L.I.C.I.  on  curmudgeon,  45 
Valtyre  on  passage  in  Kingsley,  467 
Van  de  Pump  family,  226 
Vane  (G.  H.  F.)  on  busillis,  490 

Metcalfe  or  Midcalf  (Nicholas),  466 

Petty  (\V.),  S.T.B.,  508 
Vanity  Fair,  earliest  uae  of  the  term,  488 
Venn  (J.)  on  "  G.  E.,"  portrait  painter,  386 
Vestment",  ecclesiastical,  Greek  and  Russian,  28, 318, 

392,  451 

Victoria  (Queen),  her  coronation,  208 
Villon,  pronunciation  of  the  name,  303,  432,  514 
Vincent  family  of  Long  Ditton,  Surrey,  227 
Vis-de-Lew  family  of  Berkshire,  466 
Visiting  cards  in  Italy,  description  of,  168 

W 

W.  (A.  J.)  on  white  headed  boy,  229 
W.  (B.)  on  "  the  fifes  of  June,"  427 

King's  Weigh  House,  427 
W.  (E.)  on  Iron  Duke  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

295 

W.  (F.  C.)  on  saints  in  Lindsay's  '  Monarchic,'  249 
W.  (G.)  on  O  and  its  pronunciation,  48 
W.  (G.  C.)  on  Nell  Gwyn,  386 
W.  (G.  H.)  on  Nicholas  and  John  Bristow,  288 

Danes  in  Pembroke,  89 
W.  (J.  B.)  on  sworn  clerks  in  Chancery,  34 

Vestments,  ecclesiastical,  28 
W.  (O.)  on  exemption  from  poor  tax,  467 
W.  (R.)  on  '  The  Pageant,'  355 
W.  (T.)  on  Baker  family,  413 
Wade-Evans  (A.  W.)  on  Stafford  family,  49 
Wadham  family,  248,  435 
Wainewright  (J.  B.)  on  Philip  Jaines  Bailey,  349 

Eighteenth-century  indexes,  109 

French  poem,  347 

Greek  and  Russian  ecclesiastical  vestments,  451 
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Wainewright  ( J.  B. )  on  "  May  line  a  box,"  474 

Mitre,  435 

References  wanted,  351 

Tennyson's      '  In      Memoriam,'     Introduction, 
stanza  iii.,  410 

"  The  beatific  vision,"  95 

Waite  (J.  M.)  on  "  I  shall  pass  through  this  world,"  67 
Waite  (Thomas),  Marshal  of  Jamaica,  1677-1712,  188 
Waldby  arms,  95 

Wales  (Prince  of),  verses  for  an  expected,  1555,  1 
Walnut  log,  history  of  a,  186 
Walpole  (G.)  on  hopeful :  sanguine,  10 

Motherland,  45 

Rock-bottom  prices,  154 

"  The  man  in  the  street,"  107 
Walsingham  (Sir  Francis),  references  to,  327 
Walters  (H.  B.)  on  bell  inscription,  168 
Walters  (R.)  on  C.  J.  Mathews,  168 
Walton  (Izaak),  his  property  near  the  river   Dove, 

409,  477 

Wampum,  application  of  the  word,  226 
Ward  (C.  S.)  on  Achill  Island,  356 

Anselm,  Abbot  of  St.  Edmund's,  414 

Brabant  (Duke  of),  133 

Dead  Sea  level,  31 

Edwards  (Admiral),  458,  518 

Papal  provisions,  77 

"Peace,  Retrenchment,  and  Reform,"  412 

Rockall,  157 

Ward  (F.)  on  Bobbins  family,  28 
Ward  (H.  S.)  on  tayntynge,  250 
Ward  (K.)  on  James  Stanihurst's  arms,  227 
Warth,  use  and  meaning  of  the  word  in  1767,  409,  476 
Wassail-bread  :  wassail- land  in  1569,  27 
Watch,  sweezing  or  squeezing,  its  meaning,  467 
'  Watch,  The,'  lines  on,  347 

Watchhouses  for  the  prevention  of  bodysnatching,  448 
Water  barometer  at  Cambridge,  366 
Waterloo,  born  on  the  field  of,  66 
Waterloo  ballroom,  its  identification,  88,  176 
Watson   (Lieut.   Charles   Mitford),  of    Barrasbridge, 

Newcastle-on-T,yne,  177,  237,  272,  351 
Watson  (G.)  on  motherland,  198 

Watson  (J.)  on  Macaulay  on  Lord  Peterborough,  288 
Watts  (I.),  his  "  Our  God,  our  help  in  ages  past,"  485 
Watts-Dunton  (T.),  his  '  Aylwin,'  16,  89,  150,  471 
Waverley  Abbey,  Surrey,  206 
Wealemefna,  derivation  of  the  word,  367,  390 
Weare  (G.  E.)  on  evolution  of  a  nose,  391 
Weather  :  great  frost  in  1683-4,  112,  177 
Weathercock  at  Exeter,  its  history,  26 
Weddings,  schoolboys'  rights  at,  65 
Wedgewood,  Lancashire  dialect  word,  46 
Week,  etymology  of  the  word,  12 
Weigh,  errors  in  use  of  the  word,  302 
Weight  or  token,  its  issue  and  use,  169,  252 
Weld   (Lady),   wife   of  Sir   Humphrey  Weld,   207, 

352,  514 

Weld  (Lady),  wife  of  Sir  John  Weld,  207,  352,  514 
Welford    (R.)    on    Iron    Duke    and    the    Duke    of 

Wellington,  295 

Wellington  (Duke  of)  and  the  sobriquet  Iron  Duke, 
11,  73,  156,  172,  295,  517 ;  compared  with 
Napoleon,  15,  255,  433  ;  his  birth,  49  ;  his  Spanish 
Prayer  Book,  106 


Welsh  (C.)  on  fashionable  slang  of  the  past,  98 

Welsh  family  queries,  289 

Wesley  (John)  and  Homer,  245 

West  Bourne  in  topography  of  London,  16 

Westminster  Abbey,  burials  in,  206,  257,  451 

Westminster  Cathedral,  music  in,  208 

Westminster  changes  in  1902,  222,  263,  335,  469 

Westminster  city  motto,  its  selection,  11,  53 

Westminster  custom,  record  of  old,  185 

Westphalie  (Baron  de)  and  General  Jalras,  247,  336 

Wheelbarrow,  monarch  in,  467 

Whicheloe,  meaning  of  the  name,  129 

Whig  token  mentioned  in  Lockhart's  'Commentarys,' 

489 

White  (R.)  on  De  Barry  family  and  Worksop  Priory, 
228 

Pricket  candlesticks,  228 
White  (T.)  on  Episcopal  College  of  St.  Edward,  213 

Fleming  (Marjorie),  her  portrait,  251 

Garrick's  statue  of  Shakespeare,  357 
Whitefield's  '  Hymns,'  first  edition,  109 
White-headed  boy,  229,  376,  518 
Whitehouse  &  James  on  Lady  Whitmore,  450 
Whitmore  (Lady),  died  1690,  her  biography,  268,  318, 

395,  450,  492  * 

Whitsun  farthings  in  churchwardens'  book,  168 
Whitwell  (R.  J.)  on  Bolton  Abbey  Compotus,  86 

Dyngham  and  Ockham  Priories,  309 

Italian  bankers  and  the  Holy  See,  128 

Sheep-farming,  monastic,  47 
Widdrington  (Capt.  Edward),  of  Felton,  his  biography, 

187 

Wigwam,  origin  of  the  word,  446,  516 
Wig- wands,  origin  of  the  word,  169 
Wilberforce  (Bishop  S.),  anecdotes  of,  344,  436 
Wilcocks  family  of  Knossington,  56 
"Wild-cat  "  company,  origin  of  the  term,  93 
Wilkie  (Sir  David)  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  129,  235, 

315,  378 

Wilkins  (H.  C.)  on  rock-bottom  prices,  154 
Wilkinson,  Bishop  of  Chester,  his  descendants,  448 
Willock  (John),  died  1585,  Scottish  Reformer,  267 
Willcock  (J.)  on  Forster's  errors  in  history,  486 
Williams    (Archbishop),    his    biography    by    Bishop 

Hacket,  401,  423 
Williams  (C.)  on  Sir  T.  Browne,  8 
Williams  (T.)  on  Baker  family,  232 
Willughby's  'Ornithology,'  16 
Wilson  (T.)  on  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  29 

Index  making,  194 

Weight  or  token,  252 
Wilson  (W.  E.)  on  Coronation  canopy,  297 

Shakespeare's  Seventy-sixth  Sonnet,  413 
Winchester  and  Eton  Colleges,  their  arms,  29,  113, 

233,  437 

Wind  selling  in  1814,  85,  253,  315 
Windsor  uniform,  36 
Wine  a  rare  article  in  1287,  209,  352 
Wine  in  public  conduits,  history  of  the  custom,  149, 

238 

Witch,  a  kind  of  lamp,  483 
Woodhouse  (Robert),  1773-1827,  his  portrait,  7 
Woodin  (W.  S.),  public  entertainer,  109,  233,  331 
Woodwork  in  Pavenham  Church,  origin  of,  508 
Wordsworth  and  Keats,  parallel  passages,  284,  398 
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Worsham  (Sir  John),  his  farm,  509 

Wound  healing,  509 

Wren   (Sir   Christopher),   mallet    used    by,    17 ;    his 

Masonic  career,  136,  218 
Wrens  stoned  to  death,  95 
W right  (W.  H.  K.)  on  B.  R.  Haydon,  249 
Wrottesley  (F.  J.)  on  signs,  169 
Wyk  and  Wick,  use  and  meaning  of  the  word,  23 


X.  on  atlas  wanted,  489 

"  Quite  a  few,"  208 

\\ealemefna,  367 

Xavier  on  Johnson  and  Master,  489 
Xylograpuer  on  Daniotto,  188 

Misodolus,  189 

Monmouth  rebellion,  228 

"Quiz,"  Junior,  247 


Y.  on  Canterbury,  188 

Whitmore  (Lady),  268 
Yake  on  Lesbian  rule,  431 
Yale  (Elihu),  his  wife  aod  family,  385,  512 
Yardley  (E.)  on  Astarte,  251 

Author  and  avenger  of  evil,  35 

Bailey  (P.  J.),  456 

"  Different  than,"  275 

Fashion  in  language,  337 


Yardley  (E.)  on  'Hamlet,'  I.  i.  115,  224 

Heuskarian  rarity  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  497 

Iron  Duke  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  295 

Poets  on  adversity,  285,  515 

Rossetti's  '  Kuggiero  and  Angelica,1  32 

Sathalia,  337,  475 

Scott  (Sir  W.)  and  Sir  David  Wilkie,  315 

Shakespeare  /•.  Bacon,  137,  214 

Utilitarian,  255,  431 
Yarrow,  in  intake  in  reference  to,  18,  58 
Yeo  (P.  W.)  on  trance,  326 
Yeoman,  derivation  of  the  word,  204,  354,  474 
Ygrec  on  dragons,  329 

Historical  point  in  an  epitaph,  616 

Legend  on  church  plate,  386 

Papal  provisions,  7 
York,  Jews  residing  at,  54 

Young  (E.),  his  '  Night  Thoughts  '  and  Narcissa,  46 
Younger   (B.  G.)   on   Close,    officer  of  the  Victory, 
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Youngster  on  "  Different  than,"  128 


Z.  on  '  La  Truite  He*ritiere ' :  Lady  Rochester,  509 
Portrait  by  Zurbaran,  207,  514 
Whitmore  (Lady),  268,  896,  450,  492 
Z.  (Y.)  on  Wealemefna,  390 

Zurbaran  (Esteban),  bis  portrait  of  Lady  Weld,  207, 
352,  514 
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